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terms of merger agreement reached by 
Teeendwict and (GCs Oflu. ea, sD00. 
637, 762. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. merger agreement 
approved at 15th annual convention of 
Croft 1240: 

chronology of events leading to organic 
labour unity in Canada, 1264. 

application of Disabled Persons Act to 
provinces of Quebec, British Columbia 
and Newfoundland, 509. 

changes in wage rates and other provisions 
in collective agreements, October 1954, 
to October 1955, 1389; and October 
1953, to October 1954, 319. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
provisions of collective agreements, 
825. 

statutory holiday provisions in collective 
agreements, 661. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1953), 439. 

eight construction trades—collective agree- 
ments in, 202. 

construction industry—welfare provisions 
in collective agreements, 665. 

printing industry—apprenticeship clauses 
in collective agreements, 74. 

hospitals, 1164-70—provisions in agree- 
ments for employees other than 
nurses, 1164; for graduate nurses, 
1170; 

water transport industry — agreements 
covering unlicensed personnel, 1049. 

truck transportation industry—collective 
bargaining in, 562. 

flour milling industry — provisions of 
collective agreements in, 949, 

proposals for new contract made by non- 
operating railway unions to five major 
Canadian railway companies, 1235. 

first Canadian guaranteed annual wage 
agreement—between U.S.W.A. and 
Continental and the American Can 
Companies, 1022. 

U.A.W. wins form of wage guarantee from 
Ford and General Motors, 811. 
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Agreements—Con. Agreements—Con. 


Canada.—Con. Que.: summary of agreements under Collec- 

provisions of collective agreements reached tive Agreement Act (Quebec), 80, 820, 

between U.A.W. and Ford Motor Com- 564, 829, 1057, 1288; Court of Queen's 

pany and General Motors Corporation, Bench, Appeal Side .. - holds arbitra- 

811. 820. tion council properly established as 

frst l er ert ter aan collective agreement not automatically 

a ae ue ae Berra annette renewed, 830; recommendations of 

YR ale V7 gee ee Ret ail Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 

Putas Union, 1022 and L.C.), 274; lawyer urges amend- 

: ; BY ments to Labour Relations Act, at 

guaranteed aig and other a Be convention of Quebec Bar Association, 
agreement covering employees o 270). 

: Limited, Montreal, : 

ar Be De eas Pek: Sask.: agreements under Industrial Standards 

C.C.C.L. recommends amendment to Act ae sae pie leper ee 

Sone and school corporations, LishtlORiLab ounces Ge of L.) ata 

; amendment to Trade Union Act, 26. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. USA— 


and L.C. re collective agreements, 779. 


Alta.: federal-provincial agreements re pay- 


‘BGs: 


ment of pensions to needy persons 
under Disabled Persons Act, 567, 964; 
agreements under Industrial Standards 
Act, 80. 

Supreme Court of British Columbia 
holds that memorandum of agreement 
is binding even if formal agreement 
has not been signed, 959; first yearly 
wage guarantee won by A.F. of L. 
union in Canada—three members of 
Vancouver Street Railwaymen’s Union, 
1022; merger of two provincial labour 
organizations approved by ‘Trades 
Union Congress, 1248. 


Man.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 


ments Arbitration Act, 667; resolu- 
tion adopted by Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) re printing 
trades, 1360. 


A.F. of L.-C.I1.O. merger—terms of agree- 
ment, 277. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

U.A.W. members under wage guarantees— 
number of agreements incorporating 
S.U.B. plans; other important plans, 
1234. 

U.A.W.-Ford type agreements signed by 
several companies in automotive 
industry covering “laid-off” workers, 
913. 

terms of 5-year contract signed between 
I.U.E. and General Electric Company, 
1021. 

miners in soft coal mines win $2-a-day 
wage increase and other benefits, 1023. 

Sperry-Rand Corporation signs union shop 
and union label agreement covering 
Elmira, N.Y. plant, 1139. 

holiday and wage provisions of collective 
agreements in three New York firms, 
642. 


N.B.: agreements under Industrial Standards 7% 
Act, 321, 1057; federal-provincial See also Legal Decisions. 
disabled allowances pact, implemented, 
141. Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
: Under the Industrial Relations and 
N\S.: agreements under Industrial Standards Disputes Investigation Act: 
Act, 321, 564, 1057, 1288. ne } 
Association of Lake Carriers, and employees, 
Ont.: agreements under Industrial Standards 542. 


Act, 80, 321, 1057, 1288; provisions of 
Extra-judicial Services Remuneration 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 1158. 


Act, 961; amended provisions of Fire Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, and em- 
Departments Act, 961; terms of ployees, 948. 
contracts between Toronto Evening British Columbia Packers Limited, and 


Telegram and Ottawa Citizen, and the 
American Newspaper Guild, 321; 
Toronto newsmen win $115 weekly 
minimum under provisions of new 
contract, 1023. 


employees, 542. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.), and 
employees, 1040. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
employees, 426, 823, 1287. 


INDEX V 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic in- 
cluding Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region), and employees, 
1040. 

Canadian National Railways (Macdonald 
Hotel), Edmonton, and employees, 655. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, and employees, 542, 1287. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Steamship Service), Canadian National 
Steamships, and Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1287. 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, and em- 
ployees, 948. 

CHRC Limited, Quebec, and employees, 542. 

CKCYV Limited, Quebec, and employees, 824. 

CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and employees, 1385. 

Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 61. 

Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 948. 

Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, Kent- 
ville, and employees, 171. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 
1158. 


Essex Terminal Railway Company, Walker- 
ville, and employees, 542. 

Fort Garry Hotel (C.N.R.), Winnipeg, and 
employees, 948. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
employees, 542. 

Jasper Park Lodge (C.N.R.), and employees, 
948. 

La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 299. 

Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, and 
employees, 1040. 

Macdonald Hotel (C.N.R.), Edmonton, and 
employees, 655. 
McCabe Grain Company, 
employees, 1040. 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 

employees, 541. 
National Harbours 
employees, 541. 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, and employees, 824, 948. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 655. 
Ottawa ‘Transportation Commission, and 
Packers Steamship Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1287. 
Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1158. 
Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and em- 
ployees, 823. 
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Limited, and 


Board, Prescott, and 


Radio 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


Radio Station CHRC Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 542. 

Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and em- 
ployees, 61. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees, 299. 

Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and employees, 1158. 
Sherbrooke Telegram, Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, and employees, 

299. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1158. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Mont- 
real, and employees, 542, 656. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 

John, and employees, 171. 
Tidewater Shipping Company, Vancouver, 
and employees, 541. 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 655. 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 

and employees, 1385. 
Vancouver Hotel Company (C.N.R. and 
C.P.R.), and employees, 948. 

Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, and employees, 1385. 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited, Dawson City, Y.T., and 

employees, 541. 


Agriculture: 
proceedings of 5th session of I.L.0. 
Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
ja 15 Peal ies Vifowy 


1956 I.L.O. Conference to discuss problem 
of farmers’ migration to cities, 1153. 

report adopted by Committee on Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture, at 38th 
Conference of I.L.0., 943. 

Canada— 

12th Federal-Provincial 
Conference, 39. 

number of persons in agricultural labour 
force in 1954, 1946, and 1939, 1021. 

decline in production in 1954, 400. 

farm equipment purchased in 1954, 1372. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1946, 1952, and 
19538, 441. 

recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, re 
agricultural credit, 1368. 

resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re assistance to farmers, 1261. 

US.A— 

Bill asks jobless benefit for N.Y. farm 

workers, 152. 


Farm Labour 


VI INDEX 


Aid: 
See International Aid; Technical Assist- 
ance; Underdeveloped Countries. 


Air Regulations: 
Canada— 
consolidation under Aeronautics Act, 184. 
Air Navigation Orders under Air Regula- 
tions, Aeronautics Act, 1172. 


Aircraft: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re unemployment and civilian 
aircraft, 778. 
Hansard references, 56, 271. 


Alberta: 
See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 275. 


Alliance: 
See Agreements; Labour Unity. 


Allowances: 
Canada— 
regulations under The Disabled Persons 
Act, 184. 
number of persons receiving allowances 
under Blind Persons Act as_ at 
December 31, 1954, 270. 
consolidation of War Veterans Allowance 
Regulations under War Veterans 
Allowance Act, 189. 
number of families receiving allowances 
(baby bonus) and amount paid, as at 
December 31, 1954, 270. 
new regulations under Old Age Assistance 
Act, 329. 
amendments to Supplementary Allow- 
ances Act, 964. 
revised federal Blind Persons Regula- 
tions under Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 964. 
amendments to Blind Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 668; provisions of new 
Disabled Persons’ Act, 668. 
regulations under Disabled Persons 
Allowance Act, 964. 
amendments to Dependents’ Allow- 
ances Regulations, 87; living allow- 
ances under Apprenticeship Act, 567. 
amendments to Blind Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 963; provisions of Disabled 
Persons’ Allowances Act, 453, 962, 965; 
amendments to Old Age Assistance 
Act, 963. 
revised regulations under Blind Per- 
sons’ Allowances Act, 966; provisions 
of Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, 
189; revised Mothers’ Allowance Regu- 
lations under Social Aid Act, 966; 
revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
835. 


Alta.: 


Bice 


Man.: 


IN.B;: 
Nfid.: 


Ont 


Sask. : 


Alsask Processors Limited: 
guaranteed wage agreement, 264. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 


extracts from address by Jacob S. Potofsy, 
President, at 15th annual convention 
Ola Crore etage 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America: 


merger with International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union, 152. 
re labour unity, 1282. 


American Federation of Labour: 


A.F. of L.-C.I.O. merger—terms of agree- 
ment, 277. 

A.F. of L.-C.1.O. unity committee agrees 
on constitution, 637. 

unity committees of A.F. of L. and CI.O. 
agree on name for merged federation 
—‘The American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions’, 901. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

rail engineers will not join A.F. of L- 
C.1.0. merger, 902. 

ratification of A.F. of L.-C.1.0. merger by 
Upholsterers’ International Union 
(A.F. of L.) and United Auto Workers 
(C.L.0.), 394. 

A.F. of L. survey of office workers’ work 
week, 1030. 

address of William F. Schnitzler, Secretary- 
Treasurer, A.F. of L., as fraternal 
delegate to 70th annual convention of 
darendslGees7 5: 

president George Meany awarded 
“Leatare” Medal for 1955, by Notre 
Dame University, 400. 

number of workers (members) affected by 
collective agreements in 1953, by 
afhliation, 440. 


American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: 
unity committees of A.F. of L. and C.1.0. 
agree on name for merged federation, 
901. 
appointment of Director of Organization, 
John L. Livingstone, 1355. 


American Federation of Teachers: 


racial discrimination banned by A.F. of lL. 
teachers’ union, 1026. 


American Newspaper Guild: 
Toronto newsmen win $115 weekly 
minimum under provisions of new 
contract, 1023. 





Anniversaries: 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union 20th anniversary, 913. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 
Hansard references to Government Annui- 
ties Act, 909. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

federal-provincial training course for 
apprenticeship teachers, 748. 

apprenticeship clauses in collective agree- 
ments in printing industry, 74. 

T. and L.C. resolution defeated, 780. 

Canadian Construction Association— 
report of labour relations committee 
at meeting of apprenticeship 
committee, 160; number of appren- 
tices should be doubled says W. G. 
Malcom, President, 11385; Training 
Topics, bulletin issued by C.C.A. to 
promote apprenticeship, 906. 

Alta.: amendments to Apprenticeship Act, 
1172; amended regulations under Act 
covering painting and decorating and 
sheet metal trades, 189. 
regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 670, 
1061. 
two new regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act governing automobile 
mechanics trade, 1294-95. 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re living allowances, 567; definition of 
“employer” broadened under Act, 
ral 
N.S.: apprentices insufficient to fill replace- 
ment quota, 1241. 
amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 681; electrical apprentices, 
shortage of, 265; union pay demands 
discourage apprenticeship training 
plans, 399; wage rates established for 
apprentices in motor vehicle repairer 
trade, 1063; annual award to bear 
name of John M. Pigott, apprentice- 
ship pioneer, 399. 

Que.: anniversary of apprentice training 
plan and opening of new school, 1140. 
Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
motor vehicle mechanics repair trade 
and beauty culture trade, 331. 
United Kingdom— 
examination of apprenticeship system 
urged by Psychology Section of 
British Association, 1134. 
apprenticeship for girls advocated by 
union leader, 568. 
survey of schemes requested by T.U.C., 
1149, 
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BC: 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 





INDEX Vit’ 


Arbitration: 
Canada— 


award of Chief Justice Gordon McG. 
Sloan, arbitrator in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 47, 
52 

rail unions discuss effect on future nego- 


tiations of (Sloan) arbitration award, 
143. 

C.B.R.E. opposes compulsory arbitration 
of railway disputes, 1136. 

committee to survey employer-employee 
relations in Federal Civil Service set 
up by Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, 747. 

C.C.C.L. requests publication of all 
reports of arbitration awards, 1277. 

B.C.: compulsory arbitration on railway 


trade unionists condemned by Federa- 
fiom of chabounsGe: Cot .)s1166: 


amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 667. 


Ont.: provisions of Extra-judicial Services 


Man.: 


Remuneration Act, 961; amended 
provisions of Fire Departments Act, 
961. 

Que.: amended regulations under Trade 
Disputes Act governing fees and 
travelling expenses of arbitration 


boards, 966; Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal. Side ... holds arbitration 
council properly established as collec- 
tive agreement not automatically 
renewed, 830; legislative memorandum 
of Federation of Industrial Unions 
(C.C. of L.), 154; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour 
CT ands b.C.) 5 ats 
Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
labour (C.C~ ofr ls), 26. 
United Kingdom— 
pay increases awarded to locomotive 
engineers, 749. 
intervention in disputes — resolution 
adopted by T.U.C., 1146; other reso- 
lution adopted, 1149. 


Australia: 
more jobs than available workers, 397. 
job vacancies, 201. 


amendments to Stevedoring Industry Act 
(1949), 191. 


Austria: 
oddest, oldest union—Mountain Cleaners 


Guild, 747. 
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Automation: 


Canada— 

no employment in oil refining at Sarnia, 
Ontario, without automation, 904. 

better living and extra benefits, from 
automation, foreseen by C.M.A. 
President, 413. 

resolution adopted at 15th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1246. 

Hansard references, 520, 756. 


B.C.: recommendations of 
Labour Congress, 1243. 


no employment in oil refining at 
Sarnia, without automation, 904. 
United Kingdom— 

The Automatic Factory: What Does it 
Mean?—proceedings of conference on 
automatic factories, 1236. 

no work force reduction seen in automatic 
factory, 144. 

problems of automation studied by 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
TT UeGs 5750. 

resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1147-48. 


USA— 

effect of automation on productivity and 
the standard of living, 750. 

no serious unemployment 
automation — President 
414. 

automatic factories will displace unskilled 
persons only, 23. 

automation requirements 
training program, 1027. 

creation of more jobs by automation 
foreseen by automobile executives, 418. 

use of automatic production devices 
increasing rapidly—problems of man- 
agement and labour, 411. 

automation “1955’s hottest labour dispute”, 
23. 

implications of automation—proceedings 
of Committee on Economic Policy 
conference (C.I.0.), 508. 

impact of automation studied by Congress 
—report of Joint Economics Com- 
mittee, 1237. 

automation makes unions extend activities 
—C.1.0., 904. 

government ignoring impact of automation 
—Walter Reuther, C.1.0., 265. 

annual report of C.1.0. President, Walter 
Reuther, 38. 

automation will not bring mass joblessness 
—statement by Board Chairman, 
United States Steel Corporation, 265. 

fear of labour on automation explained 
by C.1.0. officer, 1352. 

automation to produce “new and better 
jobs”’—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, 145. 


Trades and 


Ont.: 


created by 
Eisenhower, 


met by job 


Automation—Con. 
union demands full pensions for workers 
released prematurely because of auto- 
mation, 23. 
oil company claims first automatic (elec- 
tronic) refinery, 145. 
convention proceedings of U.A.W.A., 528. 


Automobile Insurance: 
B.C.— 

recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(O.C or de sho ly. 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) requests enactment of 
government plan, 1360. 
recommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion oi Labour Cileand 1.C:) 517. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
recommends establishment of com- 
pulsory scheme, 404. 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) recommends compulsory 
automobile insurance, 274. 


Man.: 


NS.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Automotive Engineers: 
See Automation. 


Automotive Industry: 
Man— 

Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) seeks enactment of mechanic’s 
standard licensing act, 1360. 

US.A— 
U.A.W.-Ford type agreements signed by 


several companies in automotive 
industry, covering “laid-off” workers, 
913. 

Awards: 


Ont— 
annual award to bear name of John M. 
Pigott, apprenticeship pioneer, 399. 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Bank of Canada: 
economic forecast of Governor of Bank of 
Canada, 745. 


Bankruptcy: 
Canada— 
C.C.C.L. requests amendments to Bank- 
ruptcey Act, 1277. 


Barbers and Hairdressers: 
B.C.— 
regulations under Health Act governing 
barber shops and beauty parlours, 
1294. 
Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
barbering trade, 331. 


INDEX IX 


Barrett, Silby, Vice-president, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 


promoted to Assistant to the President of 
District 50, U.M.W.A., 267. 


Barrette, Hon. Antonio, Minister of Labour, 
Province of Quebec: 


remarks at convention of Quebec Federa- 
Lom Of sLabour. (i cand) 1.6) .3526; 


James, Labour Editor, Hamilton 


Spectator: 
death of, 1036. 


Barrie, 


Beauty Culture: 
B.C.— 


regulations under Health Act governing 

barber shops and beauty parlours, 

1294. 

new order under Minimum Wage Act 

governing women employed in beauty 

parlours, 452. 

Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
beauty culture trade, 331. 


Ne 


Belgium: 
amended unemployment insurance regula- 


tions put restrictions on married 
women, 194. 


Benefits: 


social security benefits paid per head in 
Canada and other countries in 1951, 
148. 
Canada— 
amended provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act re supplementary bene- 
fits, 194. 
summary of proposed amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 570, 
Di leo 
labour briefs on amendment of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act submitted to 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 
resolution adopted at national policy 
conference of U.S.W.A. re unemploy- 
ment insurance, 284. 
workmen’s compensation benefits higher in 
Canada than in US.A., 1306. 
Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
urges amendment to Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1030. 
amended provision of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 962. 
Sask.: revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
835. 


Ont: 


Benefits—C on. 


US A— 

legislation to improve 
insurance laws 
states ..., 269. 

jobless benefits increased in sixteen states, 
009. 

22 states expect to allow payment of both 
unemployment insurance and _ lay-off 
wages, 851. 

U.A.W. members under wage guarantees— 
number of agreements incorporating 
S.U.B. plans; other important plans, 
1234. 

proposed legislation to increase maximum 
weekly unemployment insurance bene- 
fit, 401. 

Ford won’t depart from present lay-off 
plan, 1235. 

See also Unemployment Insurance. 


unemployment 
adopted by four 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. urges enactment of Bill of 
Rights, 1262. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
BGeeg7o: 
B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 517. 


Blind Persons: 

Canada— 

new regulations under Act, 329. 
amendments to Act, 1394, 1406. 
statistics, 270, 75g, 1140. 
Hansard reference, 757. 

Alta.: amendment to Blind Persons Regula- 
tions under Act, 964; amendments to 
Supplementary Allowances Act re 
blind persons’ allowances, 964. 
revised federal Blind Persons Regula- 
tions under Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 964; recommendation of Federa- 
tion’ ot Labour (C Grote). bi. 

amendments to Blind Persons’ Allow- 

ances Act, 668. 

amendments to Blind Persons’ Allow- 

ances Act, 963; amended regulations 

under Disabled Persons’ Allowances 

Act, 453. 

Sask.: Supplemental Allowance Regulations 
under Social Aid Act, 683; revised 
regulations under’ Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 966; amendment to 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act, 837. 


B.C. 


Man.: 


Ontz: 


Boilers: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Boilers Act governing 
pressure welders, 838; revised regula- 
tions under Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1400. 


/ 
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Boilers—Con. | 
B.C.: revised regulations under Boiler and 
Hic o'er Pressure-Vessel Act, 671. : 
WONfld; amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 842, 1171, 1411. 
'' Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 681. 


“Bonus Plans: 
Canada— 
eee metal mining industry—bonus plans, 693. 
retail trade (sales staff)—bonus or profit- 
sharing plans, 586. 
eis) primary textile industry—bonus and profit- 
sharing plans, 214. 
truck transportation firms—bonus plans, 
as? 340. 


Bookbinders: 
Canada— 
apprenticeship clauses in collective agree- 
ments in printing industry, 74. 


{) 


Breweries: 
 Canada— 
guaranteed lay-off payments for employees 
of Molson’s Brewery Limited, Mont- 
real, 1235. 
wage guarantees won by International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 264. 


Bricklayers: 
Canada— i 
wage rates and working conditions, 204. 


‘British Columbia: 
' See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
CCC cote. )e 
provincial legislative proposals, 517. 
11th annual convention, 165. 


British Columbia Trades 
(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 27. 
annual convention, 1242. 


Union Congress 


British Trades Union Congress: 
| 87th annual convention, 1145. 
T.U.C. should be given authority to settle 
inter-union strikes, 1024. 
address of Thomas Yates, T.U.C. fraternal 
delegate to 70th annual convention of 
Paand hc 2774: 
problems of automation studied by Scien- 


tific Advisory Committee of the 
eU Ge rol). 


Broadcasting: 
See Radio Broadcasts. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees: 
death of Wilham K. 
president, 397. 


McKee, vice- 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters: 
charges policy of exclusion in relation to 
negroes, by Canadian Department of 

Citizenship and Immigration, 906. 


Brown, A. H., Deputy Minister of Labour: 

elected chairman of Governing Body of 
Ose 45. 

remarks at 38th Conference of I.L.O., 942. 

chairman of meeting of Joint Maritime 
Commission sla nO ezulas i 

remarks at conference of provincial 
rehabilitation co-ordination, 510. 

remarks at 12th Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 39. 


Budget: 
Canada— 
1955 budget deficit may be 4 below fore- 
cast, 1349. 
Ont.: 1955-56 budget presented to provincial 


legislature, 398. 


Sask.: 1955-56 budget presented to provincial 
legislature, 398. 


Sweden— 
welfare costs in 1955, 398. 


Building and Construction: 


resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re 

standard building code, 1262. 
Canada— 

wage rates, and working conditions in eight 
construction trades, 202. 

workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 444. 

welfare provisions in collective agreements 
in construction industry, 665. 

housing statistics, 148, 261, 907, 1025, 1142. 

resolutions adopted at 70th annual con- 
Ventionwoieks, and I. Osrwes 

Canadian Construction Association—1954- 
55 projects reviewed at meeting, 159; 
sponsors establishment of committee 
to imecrease wintertime construction, 
1241; issues bulletin, T'’raining Topics, 
to promote apprenticeship, 906; 
“public can help reduce. seasonal 
unemployment’—summary of address 
by President, 904; President predicts 
big construction year in 1956, 1349. 
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Building and Construction—Con. 


Alta.: inclusion of workers in construction 
industry under Labour Act, requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
iC.) y 275. 

Fair Wage Schedule for 1955-56 
under Fair Wage Act, 840; Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) urges government road-building 
scheme, 1360. 

bridge construction program requested 
by Council, ot) Debour (C:Cy of L)* 
Par 


Man.: 


IN. Bes 


N.S.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends extension of protection 
under Factories Act to cover construc- 
tion projects, 1031. 

Ont.: government public works program 
(1955-56), 398. 

Que.: amended provisions of housing Acts, 


447; legislative requests of C.C.C.L., 
26 


United Kingdom— 
number of houses built since war’s end, 
148. 
residential construction in 1954, 261. 
France— 
increased financial aid for housing con- 
struction, 148. 
US.A— 
first study of public works program job 
potential—research study by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 399. 
skilled craftsmen losing recognition and 
earning capacity, 1240. 
housing statistics (1954), 148, 261. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Burt, George, President, Ontario Federation 
OP ODOUR Ce Of 1s) 
retirement, 282. 


Butter: 
Canada— 
resolution providing for disposition of 
surplus adopted at convention of 
Cie Gt 1277. 
Canada: 


See various subject headings. 


Canada, Bank of: 
See Bank of Canada. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act: 

report of Standing Committee on Racial 
Discrimination to 70th annual conven- 
Pon Otters ia. 

French-language broadcasts on discrimina- 
tion—prepared as part of Department 
of Labour’s education program under 
Act, 285. 





Canada Labour Relations Board: 


certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
59, 170, 298, 425, 540, 654, 822, 946, 
1038, 1156, 1285, 1382. 

C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and I.R.D.I. 
regulations, revised, 534, 536. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, Proceedings Under. 


Canada Shipping Act: 


consolidation and revision of Distressed 
Seamen Regulations, under Act, 328. 

Medical Examination of Seafarers’ Regu- 
lations issued under Act, 838. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 

provincial legislative proposals, 26. 

34th annual convention, 1267. 

advised to withhold comments on T. and 
L.C.-C.C. of L. merger, 393. 

proposed amalgamations involving five 
C.C.C.L. federations, 824. 

remarks of Jean Marchand, General 
Secretary, C.C.C.L. on labour unity, 
1266. 

trade union membership, 1277. 

labour leaders absolved of common accusa- 
tions by C.C.C.L. Director of Public 
Relations, 193. 

proposed establishment of economic and 
social council to study unemployment, 
281. 

C.C.C.L. appoints strategy committee to 
study regulations re industrial disputes, 
Subs 

disapproval of amendments to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act—brief submitted 
to Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 19538, by affiliation, 440. 

declines invitation to celebrate May Day 
in Moscow, 518. 

Labour Day message of Gérard Picard, 
General President, 911. 

New Year’s message of Gérard Picard, 
General President, 1364. 

election of Roger Mathieu, as President 
of Montreal Central Council, 397. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


14th annual conference, 1142. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


resolution adopted by Ontario Federation 
Ore Labour? (iG; oP 1A) 9283. 
See also Radio Broadcasts. 
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ee 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees: 

disapproval of amendments to Unemploy- 

ployment Insurance Act—brief sub- 

mitted to Standing Committee on 


Industrial Relations of House of 
Commons, 846. 

C.B.R.E. triennial convention proposes 
formation of single union of Canadian 
railway workers; other resolutions, 
1136. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
presents annual brief to Cabinet, 1368. 
26th annual meeting, 1366. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

Merger— 

principles of merger with T. and LC., 
393. 

basic agreement reached by T. and L.C. 
and CiC ot (L., 506. 

merger terms approved by T. and L.C.- 
C.C. of L. unity committee, 637. 

terms of agreement, 762. 

Canadian Labour Congress, name of 
merged C.C. of L. and T. and LC., 
762. 

chronology of events leading to organic 
labour unity in Canada, 1264. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

C.C. of L.-T. and L.C. merger agreement 
approved at 15th annual convention of 
CiCot 1245: 

report of T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. Unity 
Committee approved at 70th annual 
convention of T. and L.C., 760. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1953, by affiliation, 440. 

declines invitation to celebrate May Day 
in Moscow, 513. 

remarks of President, A. R. Mosher, on 
A.F. of L.-C.I.O. merger, 279. 

disapproval of amendments to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act—brief submitted 
to Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 

C.C. of L. and T. and L.C. ban re-entry 
of affiliate expelled because of 
Communist domination, 901. 

Winnipeg Labour Council (C.C. of L.) 
and the fair employment practices- 
immigration conference, 1356. 

Ontario Federation of Labour requests 
comprehensive and universal health 
plan, 1193. 

delegation to I.C.F.T.U. Congress, 531. 

three labour councils elect women presi- 
dents, 267. 


Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 


Silby Barrett, vice-president, C.C. of L., 
promoted to Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of District 50, U.M.W.A., 267. 

immigration policy criticized—convention 
proceedings of B.C. district, I.W.W.A., 
268. 


New Year’s message of A. R. Mosher, 
President, 1363. 


Labour Day message of A. R. Mosher, 
President, 911. 


extracts from address by A. R. Mosher, 
President, at 15th annual convention 
OleCr Cr Onsen Zoz: 


Provincial Legislative Proposals—Alberta 
Industrial Federation of Labour, 405; 
British Columbia Federation of 
Labour, 517; New Brunswick Council 
of Labour, 153; Nova Scotia Federa- 
tion of Labour, 153; Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 403; Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions, 154; Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour, 26. 


Convention Proceedings—15th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1245; British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, 165; 
New Brunswick Council of Labour, 
1244; Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour, 27, 1373; Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 282; Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions, 809; Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour, 28. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
37th annual meeting, 158. 


sponsors establishment of committee to 
increase wintertime construction, 1241. 


Traiming Topics—bulletin issued by C.C.A. 
to promote apprenticeship, 906. 

President, W. G. Malecom—urges extension 
of National Housing Act, 515; con- 
cerned about wage demands, 513; 
predicts big construction year in 1956, 
1349; suggests number of apprentices 
should be doubled, 1135; says “public 
can help reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment”, 904. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 
remarks of Dr. H. H. Hannam, President, 
at Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Conference, 40. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 


name of new federation approved by 
T. and L.C-C.C. of L. unity com- 
mittee, 637. 

officials appointed, 1355. 

See also Agreements. 
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Canadian Legion: 


recommendations of Ontario provincial 
command re housing, 1025. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

84th annual general meeting, 919. 

presents brief to Manitoba Labour Board, 
1357: 

criticizes Manitoba Labour Relations Act, 
1357 

better living and extra benefits, from 
automation, foreseen by C.M.A. Presi- 
dent, 413. 

criticizes increase in imports, 151. 

recommends reductions in income and 
excise taxes, 150. 


Canadian National Railways: 
Hansard references to sale of C.N.R. hotels 
156; to lay-offs, 156, 410. 
See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, Proceedings Under. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


No. I: 

number of labour-management disputes 
disposed of since inception of Board 
in 1918, 1150. 

summary of decisions, 72, 316, 660, 1047, 
1387. 


Canadian Standards Association: 


C.S.A. committee to prepare safety code 
for punch press guarding, 568. 


Canadian Vocational Training Act: 


training of disabled progresses in six prov- 
inces under recent revision of Act, 
1140. 


See also Vocational Training. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 


re federal-provincial conference on unem- 
ployment, 142, 262, 396. 

immigrants’ deportation 
Council, 25. 


studied by 


Carpenters: 
~~ Canada— 
wage rates and working conditions, 203. 
US.A— 
skilled craftsmen losing recognition and 
earning capacity, 1240. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
housing statistics, 1025. 
recommendation of Provincial Federation 


of Labour (T. and L.C.) re federal- 
provincial housing laws, 274. 
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Certification: 


Canada— 
certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 
—59, 170, 298, 425, 540, 654, 822, 946, 
1038, 1156, 1285, 1382. 


Ont.: application by International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada) rejected by Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 1388. 

Que.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 


governing By-law No. 1 of Labour 
Relations Board, 1173. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Chamber of Commerce: 
See Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Chamber of Commerce, Ontario: 
See Ontario Chamber of Commerce. 


Chappell, H. A., President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers: 


death of, 263. 


Check-off : 


Canada— 

provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1167; for graduate nurses, 1170. 

flour milling industry—provisions of collec- 
tive agreements in, 949. 

C.C. of L. requests inclusion of voluntary 
check-off of union dues in national 
labour code, 1262. 

Hansard references, 156, 272. 


Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce, 162. 


recommendations of Federation of 
Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.), 154; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests compulsory check-off of union 
dues, 526. 


Que.: 


Chemical Industry: 


meeting (fourth session) of I.L.0. Chemical 
Industries Committee, 423. 


Chignecto Canal: 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) urges construction of, 153. 
Federation of Labour (T. and LC.) 

urges construction of, 153. 


Child Labour: 


B.C.— 
provisions of Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1294. 
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Chronology : 
Canada— 
chronology of events leading to organic 
labour unity in Canada, 1264. 


Citizenship and Immigration, Department 
of : 
policy of exclusion in relation to negroes, 
charged by Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, 906. 


Civil Defence: 
Sask.— 
payment of compensation to civil defence 
workers ... provided under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 331. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 
P.S.I. Medical Plan in government depart- 
ments, 644. 
committee to survey employer-employee 
relations in Federal Civil Service set 
up by Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, 747. 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 768. 
resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re bargaining agents for provincial 
government employees, 1360. 
N.S.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests collective bargaining rights 
for civil servants, 1031. 
United Kingdom— 
plan equal pay gradually for women in 
non-industrial civil service, 270. 
US.A— 
amended regulations permit persons over 
70 to take federal jobs, 1027. 


Man.: 


Civilian Aircraft: 
See Aircraft. 


Civilian Employment: 
See Employment. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Classifications: 
See Occupational Classifications. 


Coal: 


Canada— 
support for maritime coal industry sought 
at convention of District 26, 
U.M.W.A.; policy report, 751. 
C.C. of lL. requests representation on 
Dominion Coal Board, 1262. 
Hansard reference to coal mining, 272, 909. 


Coal—Con. 

Alta.: revised and consolidated regulations 
under Coal Mines Regulations Act, 
1292, 1394. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1059; Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) alarmed over 
unemployment—provincial legislative 
requests, 153, Federation seeks govern- 
ment action re coal industry, 1373; 
support for maritime coal industry 
sought at convention of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., policy report, 751. 


United Kingdom— 
7-hour day, vacations with pay, and wage 
increases, sought by coal miners at 
annual conference of National Union 
of Miners, 905. 


US.A— 
miners in soft coal mines win $2-a-day 
wage increase and other benefits, 1023. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


summary of agreement under Act, 80, 320, 
564, 829, 1057, 1288. 

automatic renewal clause in decree under 
Act held valid by Quebec Superior 
Court, 324. 


Collective Bargaining: 


Canada— 

C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and I.R.D.I. 
regulations, revised, 534, 536. 

Supreme Court holds that labour board 
can certify smaller bargaining unit 
carved from present 31-hotel unit, 676. 

collective bargaining in truck transporta- 
tion industry, 562. 

flour milling industry—provisions of collec- 
tive agreements in, 949. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (Geand LC.) 275. 


B.C.: Supreme Court holds that labour board 
can certify smaller bargaining unit 
carved from present 31l-hotel unit, 676. 


amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 667; resolution 
adopted by Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re provincial 
government employees, 1360. 


recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re Government 
employees, 276. 


N.S.: Supreme Court holds Labour Rela- 
tions Board acted within jurisdiction 
in defining unit different from that 
applied for, 447; Federation of Labour 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 


(T. and L.C.) requests collective 
bargaining rights for civil servants, 
1031. 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Act, 961. 
delay in carrying out order certifying 
new bargaining agent for Montreal 
school teachers ordered by Superior 
Court,.323: 
Sask.: provincial legislative requests of 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 26. 

United Kingdom— 


Que.: 


problems of automation studied by 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
TUG; 750: 
USA— 


employer must comply with union request 
for wage records—ruling of N.L.R.B., 
666. 

employer need not show union financial 
records—decision of N.L.R.B. reversed, 
1027. 

Bill allows investigation of jurisdictional 
disputes by N.Y. Labour Relations 
Board, 398. 


Colombo Plan: 


Canadian aid to India under Colombo Plan 
$77,000,000, 1353. 

Britain to double contribution in technical 
assistance to Colombo Plan, 1352. 
United Kingdom contribution to U.N. 
technical aid in 1955—parliamentary 
debate on colonial development and 
international aid for underdeveloped 

countries, 21. 

financial problems disclosed in annual 
report on Colombo Plan, 101. 

I.L.0. article on efforts of various gov- 
ernments, under Colombo Plan, to 
assist other countries, 1028. 

Hansard reference, 155. 


Colonial Development: 

United Kingdom contribution to U.N. 
technical aid in 1955—parliamentary 
debate on colonial development and 
international aid for underdeveloped 
countries, 21. 


Commercial Fishing: 
See Fishing. 


Commodity Imports: 
See Imports: 


Communications: 


Canada— 
number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions by 
Department of Labour, 784. 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 444. 
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Communism: 


labour federations in United Kingdom and 
West German Federal Republic alerted 
against communists by The T.U.C. 
and Communism, pamphlet issued by 
Tees 402: 

Canada— 

T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. ban re-entry 
of affihate expelled because of 
Communist domination, 901. 


B.C.: resolution on _ re-admission of 
Communist-led unions discussed and 
adopted at convention of Trades Union 
Congress, 1243. 


Que.: remarks of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier, to delegation of Federation 
of Industrial Unions (C.C. of Li.) re 
Bills 19 and 20, 154. 

United Kingdom— 

labour federations in United Kingdom and 
West German Federal Republic alerted 
against communists by The T.U.C. 
and Communism, pamphlet issued by 


Ue 402) 


Company Unions: 
US.A.— 


New York urged to bar “company unions” 
Im civic service, 675. 


Compensation: 


See Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Compositors: 


Canada— 
apprenticeship clauses in collective agree- 
ments in printing industry, 74. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Conciliation: 
Canada— 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—61, 170, 298, 
425, 541, 655, 822, 948, 1039, 1158, 1286, 
1385. 

C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and I.R.D.I. 
regulations, revised, 534, 536. 

recommendation of national policy con- 
ference of U.S.W.A. re specialized 
training of persons for mediation and 
conciliation field, 284. 

opposition to 3-man conciliation boards, 
1136. 

C.C.C.L. requests publication of all reports 
of arbitration awards, 1277. 

government conciliation—resolutions 
adopted, etc., proceedings of 15th con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1249. 
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Conciliation—Con. 
B.C.: Supreme Court holds conciliation 
report not binding in dispute between 
City of Vancouver and its policemen, 
183. 
N.S.: activities of Department of Labour 
(1953-54), 542. 
opposition to 3-man_ conciliation 
boards, 1136; provisions of Extra- 
judicial Services Remuneration Act, 
961. 
United Kingdom— 
intervention in disputes—resolution 
adopted by T.U.C., 1146. 


Ont.: 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

16th annual convention, 37. 

re 1955 convention, 162. 

David McDonald appointed Vice-president, 
162. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1953, by affihation, 440. 

extracts from address by Walter Reuther, 
President, at 15th annual convention 
of C.C. of L., 1255: 


comprehensive state health insurance 
system urged by N.Y. State C.LO., 
1350. 

questions two series of employment 


figures, 1141. 
C.I.O. plan to aid depressed communities, 
1028. 
Merger— 
C.1.0.-A.F. of L. merger—terms of agree- 
ment, 277. 
C.1.0.-A.F. of L. unity committee agrees 
on constitution, 637. 
unity committees of A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. agree on name for merged 
federation—“The American Federa- 
tion of Labour and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations”, 901. 
major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 
ratification of A.F. of L.-C.I.O. merger 
by Upholsterers’ International Union 
(A.F. of L.) and United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) 7394. 
rail engineers will not join A.F. of L.- 
C.I.0. merger, 902. 
new union—International Union of Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers— 
formed by merger of oil workers and 
chemical workers unions, 395. 
Automation— 
implications of automation—proceedings 
of Committee on Economic Policy 
Conference (C.I.0.), 508. 
automation makes unions extend activi- 
ties, 904. 
fear of labour on automation explained 
by C.1.0O. officer, 1352. 
See also titles of trade unions. 


Pat, Canadian Labour Attaché, 
United States: 
rejects offer to become Director of Organ- 


ization, I.C.F.T.U., 903. 


Conroy, 


Conservation: 
Sask.— 
amended regulations under Oil and Gas 
Conservation Act, 332. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 


Contracts: 
See also Fair 
Contracts. 


Wages; Government 


Contributions: 
Canada— 
summary of proposed amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 569. 
vesting provisions in Canadian industrial 
pension plans, 30. 


Control of Employment: 


B.C— 
provisions of Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1294. 


Controls: 
Canada— 
C.C.C.L. requests reimposition of controls 
on currency and credit, 1277. 


Conventions: 
See Trade 
headings. 


Unions; various subject 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 

resolution adopted at 15th convention of 
C.C. of Th, 1259, 

resolution approved by N.S. Federation of 
Labour (CG r ote ois 

support reaffirmed by Ontario Federation 
Ofulaboure( G:C oll «28s. 

decision re association postponed by 
Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1359. 


Co-operatives: 
Canada— 

Milltown, N.B., textile plant re-opened by 
union on co-operative basis, 149. 

60th anniversary of International Co- 
operative Alliance, 903. 

use of Section 16, N.H.A., by housing 
co-operatives, sought by Co-operative 
Union of Canada, 261. 


Corporations: 
Canada— 
profits of Canadian corporations in 1955, 
1424. 
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Cost of Living: 
Canada— 
monthly summary of prices and the cost 
of living—95, 217, 344, 462, 588, 694, 
857, 979, 1078, 1187, 1310, 1418. 
cost-of-living wage adjustment formulas in 
manufacturing, 1035. 
cost-of-living escalator clauses in collective 
agreements, October 1954, to October 
1955, 1390. 
provisions of collective agreements reached 
between U.A.W. and Ford Motor 
Company and General Motors Cor- 
poration, 811, 820. 
US A— 
terms of 5-year contract signed between 
I.U.E. and General Electric Company 
re escalator plan, 1021. 


Cox, Nelson, President, Union Label Trades 
Department (T. and L.C.): 


re-election, 781. 


Coyne, James E., Governor of the Bank of 
Canada: 


economic forecast—Canada in 1975, 745. 


Robert M., Assistant Diurector, 
Economics and Research Branch, 
Federal Department. of Labour: 


retirement, 1240. 


Cram, 


Credit: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet re 
agricultural credit, 1368. 


US A— 
credit terms on home purchase under 
federal programs, stiffened, 1025. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada— 
Hansard references, 410, 518. 


Crossings: 
See Railways. 


Crown Companies: 


Canada— 
first meeting of Interdepartmental Confer- 
ence on Training for Skilled Workers 
in Government Departments, Crown 
Companies and Other Federal Agencies, 
1149. 


Sask.: emergency resolution re wages of 
unionized employees, adopted at con- 
vention of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
ot) 728: 


Customs Act: 


C.M.A. recommends 
Customs Act, 151. 


amendments’ to 


Deakin, Arthur, Secretary, Transport and 
General Workers’ Union (United 
Kingdom): 


death of, 512. 


Defence: 
See National Defence. 


Dependents’ Allowances: 
Nfld.— 


amendments to Dependents’ Allowances 
Regulations, 87. 


Depressed Areas: 
See Unemployment. 


Depression: 
Canada— 


depression of ’80s never will be repeated 
—Governor of Bank of Canada, 745. 


Diesel Power: 
Canada— 

International Association of Machinists 
railway locals offer cost-saving repair 
plan in booklet Diesels and Our Jobs, 
1358. 


“Dirty Work’: 
Canada— 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry — provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1053. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Disabled Persons Act: 


application of Act to provinces of Quebec, 
British Columbia and Newfoundland, 
509. 


Discrimination: 
Canada— 
Do unto others...texts of radio broad- 
casts on discrimination published by 
Department of Labour, 403. 


French-language broadcasts on discrimina- 
tion—prepared as part of Department 
of Labour’s education program in 
connection with Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, 285. 


C.C. of L. urges insertion of non- 
discrimination clause in Act, 1262. 
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Discrimination—C on. 
Canada—Cron. 
policy of exclusion in relation to negroes 
by Canadian Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, charged by 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
906. 
report of Standing Committee on Racial 
Discrimination to 70th annual conven- 
tion ole ls and ICs. 
B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 


Dabour (C Ce ote). ols 


N.S.: regulations under Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1058. 


Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 283, 404. 
Que.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (T. and 1..G:)9-526. 
United Kingdom— 
complete opposition to all forms of racial 
discrimination affirmed by T.U.C., 
1148. 
US.A— 
preliminary move to end discrimination in 
transportation employment, 1158. 
racial discrimination banned by A.F. of L. 
teachers’ union, 1026. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
N.B— 
Act to provide compensation for silicosis, 
enacted, 832. 


P.E.I.: amended regulation under 
men’s Compensation Act, 331. 


Work- 


Doctors: 
Canada— 
availability of adequate number of doctors 
in small towns urged by C.C. of L., 
1262. 


Domestic Workers : 
US A— 


provisions of Bill introduced in N.Y. State 
Legislature, 152. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


review of quarterly report, 1142. 
See also various subject headings. 


Dominion Coal Board: 


C.C. of L. requests labour representation 
on Board, 1262. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Company: 


remarks of L. A. Forsyth, President, on 
production and hours of work, 1351. 


INDEX 


Draughtsmen: 
Canada— 
occupational monograph published by 
Department of Labour, 1022. 


Duplessis, Hon. Maurice, Premier of Quebec: 
reply to legislative proposals of Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 274. 
remarks at 11th convention of Professional 
Association of Industrialists, 13872. 


Durkin, Martin, President, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry 
(ALE Of. 

death of, 1354. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 
statistics, 17, 262. 
See also Wages. 


Eaton Knitting Company Limited: 
guaranteed wage agreement, 264. 


Economic Situation: 


1954 and world’s workers—statement of 

I.L.O. Director, 166. 
Canada— 

1955 budget deficit may be 4 below fore- 
cast, 1349. 

economic forecast of Governor of Bank of 
Canada—depression of 7380s never will 
be repeated, 745. 

economists predict stable or 
activity in 1955, 19. 

unemployment result of “temporary adjust- 
ments” in economic machine—Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, 401. 

year-end review of economy by Miunister 
of Trade and Commerce, 18. 

“Canada’s future will outstrip remarkable 
past”—J. D. Zellerbach, 1036. 

members of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s economic prospects, 747. 

conference on trade and economic progress 
at 84th annual meeting of C.M.A., 928. 


increased 


US.A— 

best business year in history, forecast, 
1141. 

conflicting forecasts made by business 
associations, 19. 

President predicts continued economic 


expansion, 150. 

implications of automation—proceedings 
of Committee on Economic Policy 
conference (C.I.0.), 508. 
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Education: 
Canada— 
officials of Canadian Labour 
appointed, 1355. 
Hansard references, 272. 
C.C.C.L. urges intensified education pro- 
gram on trade unionism, 1277. 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 778. 

Alta: recommendation of Industrial Federa- 
toneo., Labour! (C.-C. of (.) «re free 
text books, 405. 

regulations under 
Education Act, 453. 
Que.: delay in carrying out order certifying 

new bargaining agent for Montreal 
school teachers ordered by Superior 
Court, 323. 

See also Labour Education; Universities; 
Vocational Education. 


Congress 


Ont.: Department of 


Elections: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. requests half-holiday with pay 

on election day, 1262. 

Man.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 404. 

Que.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 526. 


Electrical Apparatus: 
Canada— 
jobs created by plant expansion (1955), 
647. 


Electrical Workers: 
Canada— 
electricians—wage rates and working con- 
ditions, 205. 
Ont.: electrical apprentices—shortage of, 265. 
Sask.: amendment to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 837. 
See also International Union of Electrical 
Workers: Legal Decisions; United 
Electrical Workers. 


Electronics: 
US.A— 
oil company claims first automatic (elec- 
tronic) refinery, 145. 


Employer Units: 
Canada— 
collective bargaining on multi-employer 
basis in truck transportation industry, 
562. 


Employers’ Associations: 
Que.— 
11th convention of Professional Associa- 
tion of Industrialists, 1369. 





Employment: 


labour force trends, 1947-1954, in Canada 
and United States, 917. 

1956 I.L.O. Conference to discuss problem 
of farmers’ migration to cities, 1153. 

convention concerning the abolition of 
penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tract of employment by indigenous 
workers, adopted at 38th Conference 
of I.L.0., 943. 


Canada 
labour force trends, 1947-1954, in Canada 
and United States, 917. 
industrial employment at beginning of 
February, 1955, 515. 
statistics, 17, 1349. 
St. Lawrence Seaway— 
number of Canadians employed on 
Seaway as at January 15, 1955, 148. 
N.ES. plan to recruit manpower for 
Project, 395. 
Hansard references re employment on, 
273. 
re employment, 25, 262. 
number of workers employed on Cana- 
dian railways, 1235. 
stimulated employment seen in year-end 
review of economy by Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, 18. 
50 per cent of postal employees in Toronto 
area have outside employment because 
of low annual salary, 905. 
employment opportunities for 

university graduates, starting salaries, 

etc., 639. 

inadequate supply of university graduates 
for 3-4 years, 1135. 

no employment in oil refining at Sarnia, 
Ontario, without automation, 904. 

stabilization of employment — suggested 
methods, 144. 

final report on employment effects of 
manufacturing plant expansion (1954), 
Loe 

plant expansion—jobs created during first 
quarter of 1955, 647. 

proportion of women in industry as at 
February, 1955, 515. 

five times more women employed than in 
1900, 641. 

survey of married women working for pay, 
by Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1134. 

Canadian loggers to work in New Zealand, 
23. 

Milltown, N.B. textile plant re-opened by 
union on co-operative basis, 149. 

56 per cent of disabled persons of working 
age—results of D.B. of S. survey, 266. 

C.C.A. sponsors establishment of committee 
to increase wintertime construction, 
1241. 
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Employment—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


workers urged by T. and L.C. not to take 
another full or part-time job, 765; 
resolution adopted at 70th convention, 
765. 
provisions of Control of Employment 
of Children Act, 1294; recommenda- 
tion of Trades Union Congress (T. 
and (L.C.), 27; regulations under 
Employment Agencies Act, 674. 
resolution passed by Manitoba legis- 
lature, 669. 
Milltown, N.B. textile plant re-opened 
by union on co-operative basis, 149. 
Ont.: Government public works program 
(1955-56), 398; increased demand by 
industry for handicapped workers, 
1141; 50 per cent of postal employees 
in Toronto area have outside employ- 
ment because of low annual salary, 
905; no employment in oil refining at 
Sarnia, without automation, 904. 
Australia— 
job vacancies, 201. 
more jobs than available workers, 397. 
New Zealand— 
over-full employment, 643. 
Canadian loggers to work in New Zealand, 
23: 
United Kingdom— 
no work force reduction seen in automatic 
factory, 144. 
more favourable attitude towards older 
women workers, 642. 
situation in 1954, 1026. 
statistics, 903. 
Germany— 
full employment near in West Germany, 
901. 
India— 
five-year plan to increase employment, 
national income, etc., 644. 
Norway— 
right of all to employment recognized by 
addition to Constitution, 25. 
US.A— 
labour force trends, 1947-1954, in Canada 
and United States, 917. 
C.I.0. questions two series of figures, 1141. 
statistics, 263, 396, 522, 638, 747, 903, 1023, 
1141, 1239. 
President predicts high employment and 
production, 150. 
factory and civilian employment statistics, 
507. 
stabilization of employment—salaried plant 
workers, and end of lay-offs, predicted, 
1239. 
number of employees on class 1 railways 
in 1946 and 1954, 1353. 


B.G,: 


Man.: 


N-B:: 


Employment—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

preliminary move to end discrimination in 
transportation employment, 1158. 

first study of public works program job 
potential—research study by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 399. 

job potential for road building in 1957— 


research study by Department of 
Labour, 399. 

women comprise one-third of total labour 
force, 514. 


Older Workers— 
job opportunities for 
urged, 22. 
investigation of employment problems 
facing the older worker, 747. 
Department of Labour program to study 
age barriers to employment, 906. 
six-point plan to “dent” age barriers, 
1138. 
annual Conference on Ageing forecasts 
decline in labour force participation 
after age 65, 1029. 
special program to place older workers 
started by New York state, 1137. 
Automation— 
impact of automation studied by Con- 
gress—report of Joint Economics 
Committee, 1237. 
creation of more jobs by automation 
foreseen by automobile executives, 413. 
use of automatic production devices 
increasing rapidly—problems of man- 
agement and labour, 411. 
automation to produce “new and better 
jobs”’—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, 145. 
See also Labour Force; Seasonal Employ- 
ment. 


older workers, 


Employment Agencies: 
B.C.— 


regulations under Employment Agencies 
Act, 674. 


Employment Conditions: 
Canada— 

labour conditions in federal government 
contracts—92, 199, 336, 458, 579, 687, 
852, 972, 1070, 1179, 1302, 1412. 

changes in wages, hours, and working 
conditions in collective agreements, 
October 1953 to October 1954, 319. 

number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 

changes in wage rates and other provi- 
sions in collective agreements, October 
1954, to October 1955, 1389. 


INDEX 


Employment Conditions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in six cities (1954), 1075. 
working conditions in certain industries— 
(eight) construction trades, 202. 
manufacturing (plant employees), 1184. 
metal mining industry, 690. 
primary textile industry, 212. 
sales staff in retail trade, 583. 
truck transportation firms, 340. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. concerning 
wages and working conditions at 
Government Printing Bureau, 1277. 
Tsrael— 


women workers in Tel Aviv can not wear 
slacks, 88. 


Employment Security: 

Canadian representation on joint study 
committee of International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment 
Security (1.A.P.ES.), 143. 

42nd convention of I.A.P.E.S., 932. 

International Council for Personnel 
Development in Employment Security, 
established, 530. 


Employment Service: 
Canada— 
N.E.S. plan to 
St. Lawrence 
Project, 395. 
summary of proposed amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 569. 
inadequate supply of university graduates 
for three or four years, 1135. 


recruit manpower for 
Seaway and Power 


N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour re direction of applicants 
to employment where there is legal 
strike, 1281. 

US.A— 

employment service to assist handicapped 
persons, 266. 


Engineering: 
Man.— 
amended regulations under Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act, 11738. 
Nfid.: amendments to Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Regulations, 842. 
amendments to Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Regulations, 842. 
amendment to Operating Engineers 
Act re qualifications of inspectors, 568. 
Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 681. 
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Ont.: 


Engineering—C on. 
United Kingdom— 
apprenticeship for girls advocated by union 
leader, 568. 
increases awarded to 
engineers, 749. 
See also International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Minimum Wages. 


pay locomotive 


Entertainment: 
See Theatres. 


Equal Pay: 
Canada— 
Bill not passed, 1394. 
Hansard references, 155, 273, 646. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 779. 

Man.: Bill to provide equal pay for women, 
defeated, 668; resolution adopted by 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1360. 


N.S.: recommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. ‘and L-C.), 517. 
Que.: recommendations of Federation of 


Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.), 154. 
United Kingdom— 


plan equal pay gradually for women in 
non-industrial civil service, 270. 


Esealator Clauses: 
Canada— 
cost-of-living escalator clauses in collec- 
tive agreements, October 1, 1954, to 
March 31, 1955, 828; October 1954, to 
October 1955, 1390. 
cost-of-living wage adjustment formulas in 
manufacturing, 1035. 
USA— 
terms of 5-year contract signed between 
I.U.E. and General Electric Company 
re cost of living, 1021. 


Eskimos: 
eskimos taught skilled trades by Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1242. 


Estimates: 
Canada— 
Hansard reference to Federal Labour 
Department estimates, 756. 
Excavators: 
Ont.— 
regulations under Trench Excavators 


Protection Act, 1173. 
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Exeise Tax: 


Canada— 
abolition of special taxes recommended by 
C.M.A., 150. 


Explosives Act: 


consolidation and revision of Explosives 
Regulations, 187. 


Exports: 
Canada— 
improvement in export markets forecast 
in year-end review of economy by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 18. 


External Affairs, Department of: 


Canadian participation in world trade 


unionism explained, 1139. 


Factories: 

B.C.— 

regulation under Factories Act re public 
holidays, 86, 1062. 

N.S.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends extension of protection 
under Factories Act to cover construc- 
tion projects, 1031. 

Sask.: revised regulations under Hours of 
Work Act, 1063. 

United Kingdom— 

no work force reduction seen in automatic 
factory, 144. 

The Automatic Factory: What Does It 
Mean?—proceedings of conference on 
automatic factories, 1236. 

US.A— 

automation — “1955's 
dispute”’, 23. 

automatic factories will displace unskilled 
persons only, 23. 

employment statistics, 396. 


hottest labour 


Fair Employment Practices: 
Canada— 

French-language broadcasts on discrimina- 
tion—prepared as part of Department 
of Labour’s education program in 
connection with Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, 285. 

report of Committee on Human Rights at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1263. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


recommends enactment of Fair 
Employment Act, 275; Industrial 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 


requests enactment of provincial Act, 
405. 


recommendations of Federation of 


iabour’ (Cr offle 517 


B.C 


INDEX 





Fair Employment Practices—Con. 

Man.: Winnipeg fair employment practices- 
immigration conference, 1356; Bill to 
amend Fair Employment Practices 
Act, defeated, 669; amendments to 
Act recommended by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 404, 1360. 

N\S.: regulations under Far Employment 
Practices Act, 1058. 

Ont.: “Fair Practices” Conference held by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
641. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


national minimum wage under Fair Labour 
Standards Act increased to $1 an hour, 
1296. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
fair wages conditions in federal Govern- 
ment contracts, 92, 199, 336, 458, 579, 
687, 852; 972;71070, 1179, 13802,°1412: 
Government fair wages policy re govern- 
ment contracts, 328. 

Man.: Fair Wage Schedule for 
(construction industry) 
Wage Act, 840. 

Sask.: legislative request of Federation of 
labour (C:C..0f 1i)),..260: 


1955-56 
under Fair 


Family Allowances: 


Canada— 

statistical review of program established 
in July 1945, 901. 

number of families receiving allowances 
and amount paid, as at December 31, 
1954, 270. 

recipients of family allowances 
report absence abroad, 1358. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1262. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 


must 


and LiG., 778. 

Sask.: mothers’ allowances to be increased, 
398. 

USA— 


resolution urging adoption of Canadian 
plan, introduced in Senate, 745. 


Farm Equipment: 
Canada— 
farm equipment purchased in 1954, 1372. 
farm implement company (Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd.) grants guaranteed 
annual wage plan, 1350. 


Farm Income: 
Canada— 


decline in farm income in 1954, 507, 640. 
statistics, 17, 141. 


INDEX 


Farm Labour: 
Canada 
number of persons in agricultural labour 
force in 1954, 1946 and 1939, 1021. 
12th Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Con- 
ference, 39. 

Ont.: statement of policy adopted at 
convention of Ontario Chamber of 
Commerce, 162. 

US A— 

Bill asks jobless benefit for N.Y. farm 
workers, 152. 
See also Legal Decisions. 





Farming: 

1956 I.L.O. Conference to discuss problem 

of farmers’ migration to cities, 1153. 
Canada— 

decline in production in 1954, 400. 

resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re assistance to farmers, 1261. 

See also Agriculture. 


Federal-Provincial Conference: 
Hansard reference, 410. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 
12th conference, 39. 


Fifty Years Ago: 
See Labour Gazette. 


Films: 
Canada— 
filmstrips on Canadian occupations, 395. 
The Early Handling of Spinal Injuries— 
accident prevention film issued by 
Department of Labour, 511. 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 


Finance: 
Canada— 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 445. 
number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 
1955 budget deficit may be 4 below fore- 
cast, 1349. 
policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1368. 
US.A— 
report of Senate Committee on Finance, 
913. 


Financial Administration Act: 
consolidations of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, Ships’ 
Crews Regulations and Ships’ Officers 
Regulations, 187. 
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Fire Fighters: 
Canada— 

Hansard reference re unemployment insur- 
ance, 757. 
amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 667; amended 
regulations under Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, 1173. 
amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Act, 961. 
recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of ~Labours\Clia-and” E.G.) ‘re 
pension funds and allowances for 
wives and children, 274. 
Sask.: new regulations under 

Pressure Vessel Act, 681. 


Man.: 


Onis 
Que.: 


Boiler and 


Fire Prevention: 
Sask. — 
amended regulations under Oil and Gas 
Conservation Act, 568. 


Firestone, O. J., Economic Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce: 

address at 13th annual conference of 

Personnel Association of Toronto, 648. 


Fishbourne, T. A., Unemployment Insurance 
Commission: 
appointment as Chief of Employment 
Specialists Division, U.I.C., 512. 


Fisheries: 





Canada 
T. and L.C. requests further federal 
government assistance, 779. 
Fishermen: 
Canada— 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 441. 


home improvement loans available under 
Veterans Land Act to commercial 
fishermen, 101. 

unemployment insurance plan for fisher- 
men as_ social security measure, 
recommended, 269. 

Hansard references—inclusion of fishermen 
and other primary producers, under 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 409. 

C.C. of L. requests long-term low interest 
loans for fishermen, 1262. 

B.C.: self-employed fishermen eligible for 

workmen’s compensation, 508. 

vocational training courses for fisher- 

men, extended, 905; resolution adopted 
at convention of Federation of Labour 

(T. and L.C.) re price of fish for 

fishermen, 1030. 

N.S.: legislative requests of Federation of 
Labour (C.Ce ot ls 2h) -iresolttion 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) re repeal of Fishermen’s 
Federation Act of Nova Scotia, 1031. 


Nfid.: 
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Five-day Week: 
Canada— 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry—provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1052. 
five-day week in public service—Hansard 
reference, 646. 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 768, 777. 
plant employees in manufacturing—5-day 
week, 1184. 
truck transportation firms—5-day week, 
340. 
N.S.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 27. 
Sask.: provincial legislative request of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
26. 


Flint, F. G., Unemployment Insurance Com- 
MIUssion: 
appointment as Director of Public Rela- 
tions, 513. 


Flour Milling: 
Canada— 
flour milling industry—provisions of collec- 
tive agreements in, 949. 


Food Products: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Forced Labour: 
establishment of new committee on forced 
labour authorized by Governing Body 
of I.L.0., 944. 
proceedings of 127th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body, 44. 


Ford Motor Company: 
provision of cash benefits for laid-off 
workers—U.A.W. wins form of wage 

guarantee, 811. 
President warns of shortage of well-trained 

personnel, 1353. 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada— 
policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1368. 
C.C. of L. statement on foreign policy, 


resolution adopted at convention of C.1.0., 
39. 


Forestry: 
Canada— 


workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 441. 


Four-point Program: 
See Seasonal Unemployment. 


Freedom of Association: 

report of Committee on Freedom of 
Association at 127th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body, 44. 
employers in logging industry criti- 
cized at convention of Federation of 
Labour, 1281. 


N.iBS= 


NS.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re repeal of 
Fishermen’s Federation Act of Nova 
Scotia, 1031. 

Que.: control over freedom of association 


suggested by Professional Association 
of Industrialists, 468. 


Freedom of Enterprise: 
Canada— 
revised policy declaration by Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in brief to 
Cabinet, 1368. 


“Freezing”: 
Sask.— 
emergency resolution re wages of unionized 
employees of crown corporations 


adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 28. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 
B.C.— 


exemption from provisions of Hours of 
Work Act, 1062. 


Fuel: 
NS— 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) urges 


establishment of national fuel policy, 
153. 


Full Employment: 


Que.— 
Federation of Labour (T. and LC.) 
establishes committee to study full 
employment and guaranteed wage, 526. 


Germany— 


full employment near in West Germany, 
901. 


Norway— 


right of all to employment recognized by 
addition to Constitution, 25. 


F 


Fur and Leather Workers International 
Union: 

See International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union. 


INDEX 


Gas: 


Alta — 
regulations under Gas Protection Act, 1402. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Gas Act, 

450, 1294; recommendation of Federa- 

tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re natural 

gas,/517,. 

amendment to Mines Act re gas and 

oil wells, 668. 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 

recommends establishment of publicly- 

owned and operated provincial gas 

distribution system, 404. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, 332, 568. 


Man.:: 


Ont.: 


Gas Workers: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Geddes, Charles J., President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 


address at 87th annual conference, 1145. 


General Electric Company: 
terms of 5-year contract signed between 
I.U.E. and General Electric Company, 
1021. 


annual wage increases without guaranteed 
annual wage provided under agree- 
ment signed by I.U.E. and General 
Electric Company, 1021. 


General Motors Corporation: 
provision of cash benefits for laid-off 
workers—U.A.W. wins form of wage 
guarantee, 811. 


Germany: 


full employment near in West Germany, 
901. 


Gillis, Clarence, M.P., Cape Breton South: 


remarks at biennial convention of District 
26. Wei EwWA x27 oe 


Government Annuities Act: 
Hansard references, 909. 


Government Contracts: 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted at 70th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 773. 


US.A— 


preliminary move to end discrimination in 
transportation employment, 1158. 


See also Fair Wages. 
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Government Employees: 


Canada— 

first meeting of Interdepartmental Con- 
ference on Training for Skilled 
Workers in Government Departments, 
Crown Companies and Other Federal 
Agencies, 1149. 

PS.I. Medical Plan in 
departments, 644. 

five-day week in public service—Hansard 
reference, 646. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
Ome 1202) 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 768. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C:), 275. 

resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re bargaining agents for provincial 
government employees, 1360. 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
seeks collective bargaining rights, 276. 


government 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Government Employees Compensation: 


Canada— ; 

amended provisions of Government 
Kmployees Compensation Act, 1392, 
1406. . 

occupational accident and diseases claims 
under Act (1954-55), 515. 

claims received by Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, during 1954-55, 
REY (2 

activities under Act during October 1955, 
1349. 

Hansard references, 409, 756. 


Government Printing Bureau: 


recommendations of C.C.C.L. concerning 
wages and working conditions, 1277. 


Grade Crossings: 


Canada— 
Hansard references, 520, 756. 


Graduates: 
See Universities. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 


announces award of Chief Justice Gordon 
McG. Sloan, arbitrator in dispute 
between railways and non-operating 
unions, 47. 

signs federal-provincial rehabilitation 
agreement with province of Ontario, 
1236. 

complimented by Presidents of N.B. 
Federation of Labour and T. and L.C., 
1280. 
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Gregg, Hon. Milton F.—Con. 
portrait presented to University of New 
Brunswick, 645. 
announces survey by Women’s 
Department of Labour, of 
women working for pay, 1134. 
opens 7th biennial convention of Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Goo. 
Hansard references, 155, 156, 271, 405, 518. 
Messages, addresses, etc.— 
New Year’s message, 1361. 
38th conference of I.L.0., 815. 
70th annual convention of T. and L.C., 
las 
34th convention of C.C.C.L., 1267. 
15th annual convention of C.C. of L., 
15S). 
43rd annual convention of New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour, 1279. 
radio address on seasonal unemployment, 
29. 
12th Federal-Provincial Farm 
Conference, 39. 
re film on accident prevention—The 
Early Handling of Spinal Injuries, 511. 
events of post-war decade reviewed at 
Labour Day luncheon, Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1032. 
employer-employee relations conference, 
84th annual meeting of C.M.A., 920. 
7th annual industrial relations confer- 
ence at McGill University, 799. 
42nd convention, International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment 
Security, 933. 


Bureau, 
married 


Labour 


Grievance Procedure: 





Canada 
collective agreement provisions in— 
flour milling industry, 951. 
hospitals, for employees 
nurses, 1169. 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry, 1056. 
US.A— 
trucking industry sets up grievance panel, 
1028. 


other than 


Grocery Industry: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Group Insurance: 


Canada— 
PSI. Medical Plan in government depart- 
ments, 644. 
insurance plans of truck transportation 
firms, 340. 


Guaranteed Employment: 


Canaca— 
T. and L.C. resolution defeated, 780. 


Norway— 
right of all to employment recognized by 
addition to Constitution, 25. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


more unions in Canada and U.S.A. seek 
guaranteed wage in 1955, 264. 


Canada— 

views on guaranteed wage—United Church 
of). Ganadae™ 1. sand! Cay giN Aa is 
(US.A.), Society for Advancement of 
Management, Chamber of Commerce 
(U\S.A.), etc., 506. 

more unions in Canada and U.S.A. seek 
guaranteed wage in 1955, 264. 

wage guarantees in textile, brewery and 
meat processing industries, 264. 

first Canadian guaranteed annual wage 
agreement — between U.S.W.A. and 
Continental and the American Can 
Companies, 1022. 

U.A.W. wins form of wage guarantee from 
Ford and General Motors, 811. 

first yearly wage guarantee won by A.F. 
of L. union in Canada—three members 
of Vancouver Street Railwaymen’s 
Union, 1022. 

guaranteed wage agreement at 
Labatt, Limited, 264. 

guaranteed lay-off payments for employees 
of Molson’s Brewery Limited, Mont- 


John 


real. [2o0% 
farm implement company (Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd.) grants guaranteed 


annual wage plan, 13850. 

government urged to study guaranteed 
wage plans, by M.P., 505. 

special committee to study guaranteed 
annual wage plans, appointed by T. 
and I. F7: 

proceedings of employer-employee rela- 
tions conference, 84th annual meeting 
Of PCM aA 8092 5: 

report of special committee at conven- 
(om Ol ls ano ed). 7 70. 

Hansard references, 273, 520, 757. 


B.C.: first yearly wage guarantee won by 
ACE eon Le union an ’Canada--tiree 
members of Vancouver Street Railway- 
men’s Union, 1022; recommendations 
of Trades and Labour Congress, 1243. 


Ont.: statement of policy adopted at con- 
vention of Ontario Chamber of 
Commerce, 162. 

Que.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


establishes committee to study full 
employment and guaranteed wage, 526. 
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Guaranteed Wage—Con. Handicapped Persons—Con. 


US.A— Canada—C'on. 
list of firms adopting guaranteed wage civilian rehabilitation program reviewed at 
plans, 1022. meeting of National Advisory Com- 


more unions in Canada and U.S.A. seek 
guaranteed wage in 1955, 264. 

relationship between guaranteed wage 
plans and unemployment insurance, 
discussed, 902. 

widespread growth of s.u.b. plans improb- 
able, 1350. 

five states allow payment of state unem- 
ployment insurance benefit and jobless 
benefits under supplemental unem- 
ployment plans, 1352. 

annual wage increases without guaranteed 
annual wage provided under agree- 
ment signed by I.U.E. and General 
Electric Company, 1021. 

guaranteed wage contract signed between 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (C.I.0.), and International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia, 
582. 

wage guarantees won by International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 264. 

contract signed by U.A.W., 264. 

U.A.W. members under wage guarantees— 
number of agreements incorporating 
s.u.b. plans; other important plans, 
1234. 

U.A.W. approve decision to seek guar- 
anteed annual wage plan, at biennial 
convention, 527. 

U.A.W.-Ford type agreements signed by 
several companies in automotive 
industry, covering “laid-off” workers, 
913. 

Ford won’t depart from present lay-off 
plan 1235. 

individual income security plan endorsed 
by N.A.M. as alternate to Ford-type 
guaranteed annual wage plan, 1351. 

C.I.O. convention proceedings, 39. 


Handicapped Persons: 


recommendation on vocational training for 
the disabled adopted at 38th confer- 
ence of I.L.0O., 937. 


Canada— 


Disabled Persons Act—provisions of, 21, 
184. 

training of disabled progresses in six prov- 
inces under recent revision of Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Act, 1140. 

first conference of provincial rehabilita- 
tion co-ordinators to develop federal- 
provincial program for civilian 
disabled, 510. 


mittee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 510. 

application of Disabled Persons Act to 
provinces of Quebec, British Columbia 
and Newfoundland, 509. 

assistant to co-ordinator of civilian 
rehabilitation, appointed, 266. 

D.B. of S. survey—56 per cent of disabled 
persons are of working age, 266. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 779. 

Hansard references re Disabled Persons 
Act; 155, 274. 


Alta.: Disabled Persons Regulations adopted 


under Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act, 
964; payment of pensions to needy 
persons under Disabled Persons Act, 
567, 964; provisions of Disabled 
Persons’ Act, 1403. 


B.C.: re establishment of occupational train- 


ing centre in Vancouver for handi- 
capped persons, 1140. 


Man.: provisions of new Disabled Persons’ 


Act, 668. 


N.B.: federal-provincial disabled allowances 


pact, implemented, 141; enactment of 
and regulations under Disabled Persons 
Allowances Act, 834, 964; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour re 
training schools, 1281. 


Nfld.: regulations under Disabled Persons’ 


Act, 965; new sections under Disabled 
Persons Allowances Act, 1171. 


Ont.: provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 


ances Act, 453, 962, 965; provisions 
of Rehabilitation Services Act, 962; 
five social workers named to advisory 
committee on _ rehabilitation, 641; 
increased demand by industry for 
handicapped workers, 1141; federal- 
provincial rehabilitation agreement 
signed with province of Ontario, 1236. 


Que.: provisions of Act respecting assistance 


to disabled persons, 447. 


Sask.: provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 


ances Act, 189, 837, 966; re federal- 
provincial pensions for totally 
disabled persons, 398. 


New Zealand— 


civilian rehabilitation program, 511. 


USA— 


employment service to assist handicapped 
persons, 266. 
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Hansard: 


proceedings of Parliament of Labour 
Interest—155, 271, 405, 518, 645, 756, 
909. 


Harris, Hon. Walter, Minister of Finance: 


extracts from speech in New York on 
Canada’s economy, 1349. 


Hartley, Ralph P., President, International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security: 


presidential report, 935. 


Hartung, A. F., President, International 
Woodworkers of America: 


extracts from address at 15th convention 
or CC rota 12588 


Health: 


measures to promote occupational safety 
and health recommended by I.L.0. 
experts, 1379. 
Canada— 
Public Works Health Regulations, 187. 
industrial health provisions in metal 
mining industry, 693. 
B.C.: regulations under Health Act govern- 
ing barber shops and beauty parlours, 
1294. 
application of regulations under Public 
Health Act, 189. 
Que.: I.L.G.W.U. medical centre opened in 
Montreal, 403. 
Sask.: regulations under Public Health Act, 
87. 


Ont.: 


Health Insurance: 


financial burden of sickness insurance to 
be discussed at meeting of Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, 
1238. 


Canada— 

nine provinces approve health insurance 
agenda, 1350. 

re meeting of Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee of Ministers—agenda approved 
by four provinces, 1233. 

PSI. Medical Plan in government depart- 
ments, 644. 

non-state controlled national health insur- 
ance plan proposed in annual report 
of Trans-Canada Medical Plan, 749. 

plans of truck transportation firms, 341. 

C.C.C.L. favours national plan, 1276. 

enactment of national plan urged by C.C. 


Of ls. 1262: 
T. and L.C. demands establishment of 
“comprehensive, compulsory,  con- 


tributory health plan”, 767. 


Health Insurance—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
non-operating rail unions to demand 
health and welfare plan, 1137. 
Hansard references, 410, 908. 


B.C.: establishment of national scheme urged 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
166; urges amendments to Hospital 
Insurance Act, 517. 


Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) urges establishment of national 
scheme, 404, 1360. 


national contributory plan recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 
1281. 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
supports national scheme, 276. 


Ontario Chamber of Commerce 
opposes compulsory health insurance 
and state medicine, 162; Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) and 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
request comprehensive and universal 
health plan, 1193; resolution adopted 
at convention of Provincial Federa- 
tion “of “Labour (Po-andP iC 71359; 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
requests provincial compulsory health 
plan, 404. 


Que.: Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
recommend provincial co-operation in 
establishment of national scheme, 154; 
Quebec Liberal Federation urges 
establishment of contributory plan, 
1350. 


Sweden— 
welfare costs in 1955 budget, 398. 
Syria— 
provisions of new program, 12389. 
US A— 
broader health plan requested by Elsen- 
hower, 268. 
rail unions negotiate health 
contract, 507. 
terms of 5-year contract signed between 
I.U.E. and General Electric Company, 


Man.: 


IND 


Nfid.: 


Ont. 


insurance 


1021. 
recommendation of C.1.0., 38. 
comprehensive state health insurance 
system urged by N.Y. State C.1.O., 
1350. 


Highway Transport: 
See Transportation. 
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Highways: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Public Service Vehicles 
Act and Federal Motor Vehicles 
Transport Act, 1293. 
Sask.: revised rules of Highway Traffic Board 
under Vehicle Act, 845. 


Holidays: 
Canada— 
statutory holidays in certain industries— 
construction trades, 203-210. 
flour milling, 949. 
metal mining, 693. 
primary textile, 214. 
retail trade (sales staff), 586. 
manufacturing (plant employees), 1184. 
truck transportation firms, 340. 
paid statutory holiday provisions in 
collective agreements in hospitals, for 
employees other than nurses, 1168; in 
hospitals, for graduate nurses, 1170. 
statutory holiday provisions in collec- 
tive agreements as at January 1955, 
661; October 1954 to October 1955, 
1391; October 1953 to October 1954, 
320. 
recent changes in collective agreements 
re statutory holidays in certain indus- 
tries, 828. 
provisions of award of arbitrator (Chief 
Justice Sloan) in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 57. 
non-operating rail unions to demand pay 
for additional holidays, 1137. 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 


industry — provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1054. 

provisions of collective agreements 
reached between U.A.W. and Ford 


Motor Company and General Motors 
Corporation, 811, 820. 

C.C. of L. requests designation of 
Remembrance Day as statutory holi- 
day, and half-holiday with pay on 
election day, 1262. 


B.C.: regulation under Factories Act re 
public holidays, 86, 1062; provisions of 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act, 87, 1062. 

Man.: amendment to Remembrance Day 


Act re stockbrokers, 668. 
Sask.: amended provisions of Annual Holi- 
days Act, 836. 
US.A— 
three New York firms grant 11 paid holi- 
days yearly, 642. 


Home Improvements: 
Canada— 
home improvement loans available under 
Veterans Land Act, 101. 
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Home Work: 
Man.— 
investigation re home labour, 516; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 


(T. and L.C.) re processing of textiles 
at home, 405. 


Hospital Insurance: 
US.A— 


60 per cent of population covered by 
hospital insurance, 73. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 


collective agreements in hospitals, 1164- 
70— provisions in agreements for 


employees other than nurses, 1164; 
for graduate nurses, 1170. 

Hospital Workers (Other than Pro- 
fessional) — occupational monograph 


issued by Department of Labour, 145. 
statistics, 268. 
Hansard references re veterans’ hospitals 
in British Columbia, 410. 


B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 517; resolution 
re wage-freezing order adopted by 
Trades Union Congress, 1243. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
B.C == 


Supreme Court finds Labour Relations 
Board has no power to re-open poll 
held for taking of representative vote, 
1404. 


Hours of Work: 
Canada— 
statistics, 17. 


provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1167. 


increased man-hour production must go 
with shorter work week, 1351. 


recent changes in collective agreements 
between October 1, 1954 and March 31, 
1955, 828; October 1954 and October 
1955, 13890; October 1953 and October 
1954, 319. 

United Electrical Workers seek 35-hour 
week and more pay, in 1956 negotia- 
tions, 808. 

Hansard references re veterans’ hospitals in 
British Columbia, 410; re work week 
of penitentiary staff, 908. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1262. 


resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 765, 768, 779. 
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Housing: 
recommendations of European Regional 


Hours of Work—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


hours of work in certain industries— 
construction trades, 203-210. 
flour milling, 949. 
manufacturing (plant employees), 1184. 
metal mining, 690. 
primary textile, 212. 
retail trade (sales staff), 583. 
truck transportation firms, 340. 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 

industry, 1052. 


Alta.: recommendations of Industrial Feder- 


ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 405. 


B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.) re exemptions 
under Hours of Work Act, 166; 
recommendation of Trades Union Con- 
gress (Ts and L.C.), 27; Hansard 
references re veterans’ hospitals, 410; 
Hours of Work Act—regulation gov- 
erning retail trade, 87; amendment to 
Order re milk delivery, 86; Regula- 
tion 21 (fruit and vegetable industry), 
1062; Regulation 41 (logging indus- 
try), 839. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour, 1281. 


N.S.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
Bt. 


Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.) re Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, 404. 


Sask.: 40-hour, five-day week requested by 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
26: Hours of Work Act—new orders 
covering employees in shops, offices 
and places other than offices, shops 
and factories, 1296; revised regulations 
under Act, 1063; renewed orders under 
Act, 453; amendments to Act, 190, 
837; regulations under Act re trans- 
mission pipe-line workers, 845; orders 
under Act governing shop, office and 
factory employees, 845; Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of IL.) recommends 
reduction of all exemptions from 
Hours of Work Act, requests 40-hour, 
five-day week, and other requests, 26. 


United Kingdom— 


seven-hour day sought by coal miners, 905. 
40-hour week and overtime discussed at 
annual conference of T.U.C., 1147. 


US A— 


A.F. of L. survey of office workers’ work 
week, 1030. 


U.A.W.A. to seek 30-hour work week, 528. 


Conference, 422. 


Canada— 


Mooretown-Ottawa TLC low-rental hous- 
ing project, opened, 1144. 

rent for 21 per cent of Canadian homes 
exceeds $70 monthly, 845. 

home improvement loans available under 
Veterans Land Act, 101. 

interest rate reduced on N.H.A. insured 
loans, 261. 

Canadian Construction Association state- 
ment of policy, 159. 

report of labour relations committee at 
meeting of C.C.A. housing committee, 
160. 

extension of National Housing Act urged 
by C.C.A., 515. 

use of Section 16, N.H.A., by housing 
co-operatives, sought by Co-operative 
Union of Canada, 261. 

statistics, 28, 148, 261, 402, 638, 907, 1025. 

Hansard references re National Housing 
Act, 155, 274. 

recommendations of Ontario provincial 
command, Canadian Legion, at con- 
vention, 1025. 

C.C. of L. urges low-cost and low-rental 
scheme, 1262; requests non-discrimina- 
tion clause in N.H.A., 1262; resolution 
adopted re co-operative housing, 1263. 

resolution adopted at 70th annual conven- 
tion of 1 .and,L.C..74(2: 


Man.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 404. 


N.B.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


requests expansion of low-cost housing 
programs, 153. 


N.S.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
27; recommendation of Federation of 
fabour Cl andeirC a 10si: 


Ont.: Mooretown-Ottawa TLC  low-rental 


housing project, opened, 1144. 


Que.: amended provisions of Acts, 447; 


legislative requests of C.C.C.L., 26; 
recommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion. of, Labour” (IT. Vand “7 Goiere 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, 274. 


Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 26. 


United Kingdom— 


number of houses built since war’s end, 
148. 
residential construction in 1954, 261. 


France— 


increased financial aid for housing con- 
struction, 148. 


INDEX 


Housing—Con. 


US A— 
statistics, 148, 261, 402, 638, 1025. 
credit terms on home purchase under 
federal programs, stiffened, 1025. 
recommendation of C.I.0O., 38. 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce: 


year-end review of economy (1954), 18. 
address at 84th annual meeting of C.M.A.., 
931. 


Human Relations: 


outline of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study 
Conference on the Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the 
Commonwealth and British Empire, 
1174. 

address of Sir Walter Monckton, United 
Kingdom Minister of Labour, at 38th 
conference of I.L.O., 938. 


Human Rights: 
Canada 
report of Committee on Human Rights 
at convention of ©.C. of L., 1263. 
Hansard references, 272. 





Hurricane Relief: 


Ont. — 
provisions of Ontario Hurricane Relief Act, 
962. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 


no employment in oil refining at Sarnia, 
Ontario, without automation, 904. 


Imports: 
Canada— 
commodity imports drop in 1954, 151, 401. 


increased import of manufactured goods 
into Canada criticized by C.M.A., 151. 


Income: 


Canada— 
decline in farm income in 1954, 640. 
1954 operating income of 17 largest rail- 
ways, down, 6438. 
average citizen’s income to rise in 1955 
—year-end review of economy by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 18. 
US A— 
number of persons over 65 receiving an 
income, 1188. 
See also Farm Income; Labour Income. 
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Income Tax: 
Canada 





tax reduction as aid to employment and 
lower prices recommended by C.M.A., 
150. 

pohecy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1368. 

increased exemptions recommended at 
national policy conference of U.S.W.A., 
284. 

ITansard references, 273. 


resolutions adopted at convention of 


Gil of 1 1260: 
resolutions adopted at convention of T, 
BDC tee (G0. 6 Ga: 
B.C.: amendments to legislation requested 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
166; recommendation of Federation re 
blind persons, 517. 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T; and L.C.), 526, 
US.A.— 
recommendation of C.I.0O., 38. 


Que.: 


India: 
Canadian aid to India under Colombo 
Plan $77,000,000, 1353. 
five-year plan to increase employment, 
national income, etc., 644. 


Indigenous Workers: 
convention concerning the abolition of 
penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tract of employment by indigenous 
workers, adopted at 388th Conference 

of I.L.0., 943. 


Individual Income Security Plan: 
US.A— 
individual income security plan endorsed 
by N.A.M. as alternate to Ford-type 
guaranteed annual wage plan, 1351. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
(Ontario): 


fewer accidents in 1954, reported to 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1029. 


The Early Handling of Spinal Injurtes— 
accident prevention film issued by 
Department of Labour and shown at 
convention of, 511. 


Industrial Committees: 
See International Labour Organization. 
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Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 

number of labour-management disputes 
disposed of since inception of Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 in 1918, 1150. 

award of Chief Justice Gordon McG. 
Sloan, arbitrator in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 
47, 52. 

C.B.R.E. opposes compulsory arbitration 
of railway disputes, 1136. 

C.C.C.L. appoints strategy committee to 
study regulations ve industrial disputes, 
lisone 

CG. ot i “urees “outlawing fot scourt 
injunctions, 1263. 

recommendation of national policy con- 
ference of US.W.A. re specialized 
training of persons for mediation and 
conciliation field, 284. 


Alta.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests prohibition of injunctions in 
labour disputes, 275. 


NS.: conciliation activities of Department 
of Labour (1953-54), 542. 


Ont.: provisions of Extra-judicial Services 
Remuneration Act, 961; amended 
provisions of Fire Departments Act, 
961; resolution adopted by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of I) re C.B:C; 
283. 


Que.: amended regulations under Trade 
Disputes Act governing fees and 
travelling expenses of arbitration 
boards, 966; remarks of Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, Premier, to delegation of 
Federation of Industrial Unions (C.C. 
of L.) re Bills 19 and 20, 154; re 7th 
Annual Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence at McGill University, 164, 269. 

United Kingdom— 

railway dispute—final report of court of 
inquiry established to examine wage 
dispute between British Transport 
Commission and National Union of 
Railwaymen, 318. 


inter-union strikes condemned by Lord 
Justice Denning, 1025. 

Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour 
and National Service, comments on 
industrial disputes, in House of 
Commons debate, 1024. 

T.U.C. should be given authority to settle 
inter-union strikes, 1024. 

unauthorized stoppages condemned—reso- 
lution adopted by T.U.C., 1147; 
resolution re intervention in disputes, 
1146. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


USA— 
Bill allows investigation of jurisdictional 
disputes by N.Y. Labour Relations 
Board, 398. 


Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 


(C.C. of L.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 405. 


Industrial Medical Services: 
See Medical Services. 


Industrial Pension Plans: 
See Pensions. 


Industrial Production: 


Canada— 
index number of industrial production for 
October (1954), 17. 
See also Productivity. 


Industrial Relations: 


outline of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study 
Conference on the Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the 
Commonwealth and British Empire, 
1174. 

I.L.0. program for improvement of labour- 
management relations, 1380. 

memorandum on labour-management rela- 
tions in textile factories adopted by 
I.L.O. Textiles Committee at fifth 
session, 1376. 

address of Sir Walter Monckton, United 
Kingdom Miuinister of Labour and 
National Service, at 38th conference 
of I.L.0., 938. 

Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
59, 170, 298, 425, 540, 654, 822, 946, 
1038, 1156, 1285, 1382. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—61, 170, 298, 
425, 541, 655, 822, 948, 1039, 1158, 1286, 
1385. 

C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and I.R.D.I. 
regulations, revised, 534, 536. 

opposition to 38-man conciliation boards, 
11S: 

Supreme. Court holds that labour board 
can certify smaller bargaining unit 
carved from present 31-hotel unit, 676. 

labour briefs on amendment of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act submitted to 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 

committee to survey employer-employee 
relations in Federal Civil Service set 
up by Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, 747. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
N.B.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 


Industrial Relations—Con. ~ 


Canada—Con. 


Hansard references, 156. 


Canadian Construction Association—state- 
ment of policy, 159; report of labour 
relations committee, 160; resolution 
adopted re strike votes, 160-61. 

employer-employe relations conference— 
program of 84th annual _§ general 
meeting of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 920. 

conference on supervisory training 
sponsored by Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations and Maritime 
Personnel Association, 321. 

Laval University’s 10th annual industrial 
relations convention, 788. 

McGill University’s 7th industrial rela- 
tions conference, 794 (also pp. 164, 
269). 

government conciliation—resolutions 
adopted, ete—proceedings of 15th con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1249. 

recommendation of national policy con- 
ference of U.S.W.A. re specialized 
training of persons for mediation and 
conciliation field, 284. 


B.C.: new appointments to Labour Rela- 
tions Board and Board of Industrial 
Relations, 151; new regulation govern- 
ing change of name of certified trade 
union, due to a merger, 1355; amend- 
ment to Labour Relations Act urged 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
517; Supreme Court—holds Labour 
Relations Board acted within its 
powers in relying on investigations 
made before amendment of bargaining 
unit, dismisses application for review 
of Board order, 1060, finds Labour 
Relations Board has no power to 
re-open poll held for taking of 
representative vote, 1404, holds that 
labour board can certify smaller 
bargaining unit carved from present 
31-hotel unit, 676. 


Man.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 667; legislative 
resolution re Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, 669; 
Court of Appeal holds that Labour 
Board has no jurisdiction to give 
union consent to prosecute employer, 
565; Court of Queen’s Bench quashes 
Labour Board ruling that nursery 
firm in Winnipeg was subject to 
Vacations With Pay Act, 957; C.M.A. 
criticizes Labour Relations Act, 1357. 


tions Act, 834; resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour re inclusion of 
policemen as employees under Labour 
Relations Act, 1281. 


Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


requests exclusion of legal counsellors 
from proceedings of Labour Relations 
Board, 276; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1030. 


N.S.: Supreme Court holds Labour Rela- 


tions Board acted within jurisdiction 
in defining unit different from that 
applied for, 447. 


Ont.: opposition to 3-man_ conciliation 


boards, 11386; application by I.U.M.M. 
S.W. (Canada) rejected by Labour 
Relations Board, 1388; Labour Rela- 
tions Board acted within its power 
in rejecting union’s membership 
evidence—decision of High Court of 
Justice, 326; extracts from address of 
Ivor Wagner, President, Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce, 161; Labour 
Relations Board criticized at conven- 
tion of Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 168; Bill to amend Labour 
Relations Act, not passed, 963. 


Que.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 


governing By-law No. 1 of Labour 
Relations Board, 1173; I.L.G.W.U. 
medical centre opened in Montreal, 
403; resignation of Leo M. Coté as 
president of Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council and appointment 
to Labour Relations Board, 1028; 
lawyer urges amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, at convention of 
Quebec Bar Association, 270; Laval 
University’s 10th annual industrial 
relations convention, 788; McGill 
University’s 7th annual industrial 
relations conference, 794 (see also 
pp. 164, 269); legislative requests of 
C.C.C.L., 26; proceedings of 11th 
convention of Professional Associa- 
tion of Industrialists, 1369; resolution 
adopted by Quebec Liberal Federa- 
tion re Labour Relations Board, 1350; 
recommendations of Provincial Fed- 
erations iol slabouri cbs «and “L.€,); 
274, reply of Premier Duplessis, 274; 
convention proceedings of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 525. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 


Act, 837. 


United Kingdom— 


outline of the Duke of Edinburgh’s. 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and British 
Empire, 1174. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


US.A— 

union may not be deprived of its com- 
pliance status under Taft-Hartley 
Act...non-Communist affidavit — 
Court of Appeals reverses N.L.R.B. 
ruling, 351. 

trucking industry sets up grievance panel, 
1028. 

Bill allows investigation of jurisdictional 
disputes by N.Y. Labour Relations 
Board, 398. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 

tion Act: 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
59, 170, 298, 425, 540, 654, 822, 946, 
1038, 1156, 1285, 1382. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—61, 170, 298, 
425, 541, 655, 822, 948, 1039, 1158, 1286, 
1385. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules I.R.D.I. 
Act constitutional, 748. 

consolidation of regulations under Act, 
187. 

C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and I.R.D.I. 
regulations, revised, 534, 536. 

Supreme Court finds Act is applicable to 
certain stevedores and, in general, is 
valid legislation, 952. 

Hansard references, 156, 271. 

government conciliation—resolutions 
adopted, etc—proceedings of 15th 
convention of C.C. of L., 1249. 


ProcEepINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT: 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and certain employees, 946, 
947, 1038, 1286, 1287. 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and _ certain 
employees, 541, 654, 822. 


Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 656, 824. 

Association of Lake Carriers and certain 
employees, 541, 542. 


Atlantic and Gulf Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, and Foley Stevedoring Com- 
pany, Sorel, and certain employees, 
946. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited, Antigonish, 
and certain employees, 1384. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 655, 823, 
824, 948, 1038, 1158, 1159, 1161, 1383. 

Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1285, 1382, 1385. 


I.R.D.I.—Con. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 541, 654, 
822. 

Bessborough Hotel (C.N.R.), Saskatoon, and 
certain employees, 61, 300, 542, 546, 
948. 

Edgar Bickerton Bridge and Structural Steel 
Erectors Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 654, 822. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and certain employees, 1039, 
1040. 


British Columbia Packers Limited, and 
certain employees, 541, 542. 


British Yukon Navigation Company, White- 
horse, Y.T., and certain employees, 
946, 1038, 1384. 


Brookland Company, Limited (now 
Frontenac Broadcasting Company, 
Limited), Radio Station CKWS, 
Kingston, and certain employees, 60, 
170. 

Calgary Television Company, Limited, 
Calgary, and certain employees, 1156. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 60, 298, 946. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
certain employees, 300, 301, 426, 822, 
823, 946, 1040, 1287, 1384. 


Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 299, 425. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, in- 
cluding Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region), and certain 
employees, 542, 554, 1040. 


Canadian National Railways (Bessborough 


Hotel), Saskatoon, and _ certain 
employees, 61, 300. 
Canadian National Railways (Chateau 


Laurier Hotel), Ottawa, and certain 
employees, 542, 558, 948. 


Canadian National Railways (Fort Garry 
Hotel), Winnipeg, and certain 
employees, 61, 300, 656, 657. 


Canadian National Railways (Jasper Park 
Lodge), Jasper, and certain employees, 
61, 300. 


Canadian National Railways (Macdonald 
Hotel), Edmonton, and _ certain 
employees, 170, 655. 


Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
Steamship Service), and _ certain 
employees, 425, 654. 


Canadian National Railways (Prince Edward 
Hotel), Brandon, and certain 
employees, 61, 300, 656. 


I.R.D.I. 
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Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office), Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 425, 946, 1385. 


Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region), and certain employees, 946-47. 





Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 1038. 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Vancouver Hotel 
Company), and certain employees, 61, 
172: 

Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Steamship Service), and Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, and certain 
employees, 1040, 1158, 1287. 

Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 1157. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 


Corporation, Montreal, and employees, 
61, 426, 542, 1040, 1287. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
certain employees, 425, 542, 824, 1040, 
1045. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Steamship Service), Canadian National 
Steamships and Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver, and_ certain 
employees, 1040, 1158, 1287. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Bureau 
of Safety, Loss and Damage Preven- 
tion, Windsor Street Station), Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 170, 298. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (on ss. Princess 
Helene), 172, 1385. 

Canadian Pacific Transport 
Limited (GPa). wisn 
employees, 1039, 1287, 1385. 

Cascade Motor Freight Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 947. 


Company, 
certain 


Central Northern Airways Limited, Winni- 
peg, and certain employees, 541. 


Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (C.N.R.), 
and certain employees, 542, 558, 948. 


Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, and 
certain employees, 60, 170, 1286. 


Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real; Albert G. Baker Limited, 
Quebec; Quebec Terminals Limited, 


Quebec; and certain employees, 1286- 
87. 


I.R.D.I. 





Con. 


Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 61. 





Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 298, 425. 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 172, 177, 948. 


Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1285, 1384. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, Kent- 
ville, and certain employees, 61, 171. 

Limited, 

certain 


Dominion Catering Company, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
employees, 170, 298, 540. 

Dutton-Mannix Company, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and certain employees, 425, 654. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 822, 
823, 946, 948, 1039, 1158. 

Essex Terminal Railway Company, Walker- 
ville, and certain employees, 542. 
Expressway Truck Lines Limited, Vancouver, 

and certain employees, 947. 
Fort Garry Hotel (C.N.R.), Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 61, 300, 656, 657, 948. 
Frontenac Broadcasting Company, Limited 
(formerly Brookland Company, 
Limited), Radio Station CKWS, 


Kingston, and certain employees, 60. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
certain employees, 541, 542. 

International Transport Service Limited, and 
certain employees, 1156. 

International Transport Service Limited, 
B.C. Auto Carriers Limited, and Peace 
River Transport Limited, Whalley, 
B.C,. and certain employees, 947, 1038. 


Iron Ore Company of Canada, and certain 
employees, 60, 1156, 1285, 1383, 1384. 


Jasper Park Lodge (C.N.R.), Jasper, and 
certain employees, 61, 300, 542, 548, 
948, 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company, Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 171, 824. 

Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 1285, 1382. 

La Bonne Chanson Incorporée (Station 
CJMS), Montreal, and _ certain 
employees, 1157, 1382. 


La Cie de Radiodiffusion de Shawinigan 
Falls Ltée, Shawinigan Falls, Que., and 
certain employees, 541, 654. 
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La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 61, 
171, 299. 

Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, and 
certain employees, 654, 822, 823, 1040. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
certain employees, 172, 174, 656. 

Macdonald Hotel (C.N.R.), Edmonton, and 
certain employees, 170, 655. 

Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, Que., and 
certain employees, 1385. 

McCabe Grain Company, Limited, and 
certain employees, 1040. 

McInnes Products Corporation Limited, 
Edmonton, and certain employees, 
1038, 1382. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, and certain employees, 59, 
298, 540, 654. 

Mohawk Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 1285, 
1382. 

National Harbours Board, and _ certain 
employees, 298, 425, 541, 947, 1038. 

National Sand and Material Company, 


Prince Edward Hotel (C.N.R.), Brandon, 
and certain employees, 61, 300, 656. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and certain 
employees, 59, 1038, 1157, 1383, 1384. 

Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company, Limited, and _ certain 
employees, 1285, 1384. 

Radio Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, and _ certain 
employees, 823. 

Radio Station CHEX (Kawartha Broad- 
casting Company, Limited), Peter- 
borough, and certain employees, 171, 
824. 

Radio Station CHLT (La Tribune Ltée), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
61, 171, 299. 

Radio Station CHRC Limited, Quebec, and 
certain employees, 426, 432, 542. 
Radio Station CJMS (La Bonne Chanson 
Incorporée), Montreal, and certain 

employees, 1157, 1382. 

Radio Station CKCV Limited, Quebec, and 

certain employees, 426, 427, 824. 


Radio Station CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and 


Limited, Toronto, and _ certain certain employees, 298, 426, 1158, 1385. 

employees, 1285, 1382. Kae! Radio Station CKRS (Radio Saguenay 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited), Jonquiére, and _ certain 

Limited, and certain employees, 822, employees, 823. 

823, 824, 948. 


Newfoundland Steamship Service (C.N.R.), 


Radio Station CKTB (Niagara District 


Broadcasting Company, Limited), 
and certain employees, 425, 654. St. Catharines, and certain employees, 
Niagara District Broadcasting Company, 170, 298. 
Limited (Radio Station CKTB), Radio Station CKTS (Sherbrooke Telegram, 
St. Catharines, and certain employees, Printing and Publishing Company, 
170, 298. ; Limited), and certain employees, 299. 
Northern Construction Company and 


J. W. Stewart, Limited, and certain 
employees, 541, 822, 1285, 1382, 1384. 

Northern Transportation (1947) Limited, 
Edmonton, and certain employees, 
1038. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and certain employees, 541. 

Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and 
certain employees, 947, 1385. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, and 
certain employees, 299. 


Packers Steamship Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
541, 654, 948, 1287. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and certain employees, 948, 
1158. 

Pembroke Electric Light Company, Limited, 
Pembroke, and certain employees, 946. 


Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and certain 
employees, 61. 


Radio Station CK WS (Brookland Company, 
Limited—now Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company, Limited) ), Kingston, and 
certain employees, 60, 170. 

Radio Station and TV Station CKLW 
(Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Limited), and certain employees, 
7 

Railway Association of Canada, and certain 
employees, 61, 62. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, 
and certain employees, 299. 


Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
and certain employees, 822, 946. 


St. Charles Transportation Company, 
Limited, Quebec, and certain 
employees, 654, 946, 1039, 1158, 1385. 
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Sea Traders Limited, Halifax, and certain 
employees, 1285. 


Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 1039, 
1158. 

Sherbrooke Telegram, Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, and _ certain 
employees, 299. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 655, 
824, 1040, 1048, 1158, 1385. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
certain employees, 170, 171, 541, 546, 
656. 

Sincennes-McNaughton Line Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1285, 1382. 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 541, 822. 


Southern Freightways Corporation Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
1038, 1384. 

Stone Brothers Limited, Port Alberni, and 
certain employees, 170. 





Tidewater Shipping Company, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 61, 541. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1285, 1384. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 60, 298, 425, 541. 


Trans-World Airlines, Inc., Gander, Nfld., 
and certain employees, 1038. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 655, 
1285, 1382, 1384-85. 


Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 946, 1040, 1158, 
1287. 

United Towing and Salvage 


Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1285, 1382. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and certain employees, 61, 300, 542, 


Company, 
certain 


543, 1385. 
Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited 
(C.N.R. and C.P.R.), and certain 


employees, 61, 170, 172, 542, 550, 948. 


West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited, and Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited), Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 946. 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, 
Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, and certain employees, 171, 
298, 540, 654, 948, 1040, 1158, 1385, 
1386. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., and certain employees 
(on Fighting Island, Ont.), 1157. 

Yankcanuck Steamships Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and certain employees, 60, 170. 

Yellowknife Transportation Company, 
Limited, Hay River, N.W.T., and 
certain employees, 1038. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, and 
certain employees, 425, 541. 





Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 

Association of Lake Carriers, and employees, 
542. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 1158. 


Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, and em- 
ployees, 948. 
British Columbia Packers Limited, and 


employees, 542. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.), and 
employees, 1040. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
employees, 426, 823, 1287. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic in- 
cluding Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region), and employees, 
1040. 


Canadian National Railways (Macdonald 
Hotel), Edmonton, and employees, 655. 


and 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, and employees, 542, 1287. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Steamship Service), Canadian National 
Steamships, and Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1287. 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, and 
ployees, 948. 

CHRC Limited, Quebec, and employees, 542. 

CKCV Limited, Quebec, and employees, 824. 

CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and employees, 1385. 


Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 61. 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 948. 


em- 


Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, Kent- 
ville, and employees, 171. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 
1158. 


Essex Terminal Railway Company, Walker- 
ville, and employees, 542. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 

Fort Garry Hotel (C.N.R.), Winnipeg, and 
employees, 948. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
employees, 542. 

Jasper Park Lodge (C.N.R.), and employees, 
948. 

La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 299. 

Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, and 
employees, 1040. 

Macdonald Hotel (C.N.R.), Edmonton, and 
employees, 655. 
McCabe Grain Company, 
employees, 1040. 
National Harbours Board, 

employees, 541. 
National Harbours 
employees, 541. 


Limited, and 
Halifax, and 


Board, Prescott, and 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, and employees, 824, 948. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 


Winnipeg, and employees, 655. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, and 
employees, 299. 

Packers Steamship Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1287. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 

Winnipeg, and employees, 1158. 

Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 

CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and em- 

ployees, 823. 

Radio Station CHRC Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 542. 

Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and em- 
ployees, 61. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees, 299. 

Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and employees, 1158. 
Sherbrooke Telegram, Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, and employees, 

299. 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1158. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Mont- 
real, and employees, 542, 656. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, and employees, 171. 

Tidewater Shipping Company, Vancouver, 
and employees, 541. 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 655. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 1385. 


Radio 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 

Vancouver Hotel Company (C.N.R. and 
C.P.R.), and employees, 948. 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, 
Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TY), 
Windsor, and employees, 1385. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited,) (Dawson *City, my. l- tand 
employees, 541. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
summary of agreements, 80. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 
summary of agreements, 321, 1057. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
summary of agreements, 321, 564, 1057, 
1288. 
amendment of Act requested by Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (T. and 
E.Goolis 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
summary of agreements, 80, 321, 1057, 1288. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
summary of agreements, 80, 1057, 1288. 


Industrial Transportation: 
See Transportation. 


Industrial Welfare: 

report of Committee on Welfare Facilities 
presented to 38th Conference, I.L.O., 
941. 

Canada— 

pension and welfare plans in collective 
agreements, October 1953, to October 
1954, 320; October 1954, to October 
1955, 1391. 

welfare provisions in collective agreements 
in construction industry, 665; in 
metal mining industry, 693; in certain 
other industries, 829; in water trans- 
port industry, 1056. 

welfare plan sought by non-operating 
railway unions of 5 major Canadian 
railway companies, 1137, 1235. 


Sask.: provincial government to increase 


welfare expenditures, 398. 
US.A— 


welfare plan survey in New York state, 
642. 


INDEX 


Industrial Workers: 
Canada— 
number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 


Industrialists: 


See Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists. 


Industrialization: 
outline of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study 
Conference on the Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the 
Commonwealth and British Empire, 
1174. 


Injunctions: 

Canada— 

C.C. of L. urges outlawing of court injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes, 1263. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests prohibition of injunctions in 
labour disputes, 275. 
Supreme Court continues injunction 
restraining picketing to persuade 
employees to strike contrary to I.C.A. 
Act, 566. 
Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of 1.) ; 26. 


BGs 


Inspections: 
Sask. — 
amendment to Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act, 837. 


Insurance: 
Canada— 
non-state controlled national health in- 
surance plan proposed in annual report 
of Trans-Canada Medical Plan, 749. 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 445. 
insurance plans in— 
hospitals, for employees 
nurses, 1169. 
manufacturing (plant employees), 1185. 
metal mining, 693. 
primary textile industry, 215. 
retail trade (sales staff), 586. 
truck transportation, 340. 

Man.: Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) requests enactment of 
government automobile insurance plan, 
1360. 


other than 


Ont.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
recommends establishment of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance scheme, 
404. 

US As 


60 per cent of population covered by 
hospital insurance, 73. 
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Inter-union Strikes: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Interest: 
Canada— 


interest rate reduced on N.H.A. insured 
loans, 261. 


International Aid: 
United Kingdom— 

United Kingdom contribution to U.N. 
technical aid in 1955—parliamentary 
debate on colonial development and 
international aid for under-developed 
countries, 21. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials: 
re convention to be held in Toronto, 152. 
38th annual meeting, 1358. 


International Association of Machinists: 
50th anniversary, 264. 
LA.M. railway locals 

repair plan in 
Our Jobs, 1358. 
re labour unity, 1282. 


offer cost-saving 
booklet Dvresels and 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 
42nd convention, 932. 
Canadian representation on joint study 
committee, 143. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers: 
death of J. Scott Milne, President, 907. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


(A.F. of L.): 


death of Daniel 
Emeritus, 1354. 
re labor unity, 1282. 


J. Tobin, President 


International Confederation of Free Trade 

Unions: 

fourth biennial congress—proceedings, 751. 

Canadian delegations to 4th World Con- 
gress, 531. 

Pat Conroy rejects offer to 
Director of Organization, 903. 

extracts from address by Jacob 8. Potofsy, 
President, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, at 15th conven- 
tion. Of G0 oie, 04204, 1258. 


become 


International Co-operative Alliance: 
60th anniversary, 903. 
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International Council for Personnel Devel- 
opment in Employment Security: 


establishment, 530. 


International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union: 

C.I.0. convention proceedings, 39. 

re labour unity, 1282. 

merger with Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, 152. 


International Labour Organization: 

annual report of David A. Morse, Director- 
General, 651. 

proceedings of first European Regional 
Conference, 421. 

8th International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 168. 

social security benefits paid per head in 
Canada and other countries in 1951, 
148. 

“older worker programs must fit policy 
for all”—I.L.0. study on employment 
of older women, 1174. 

many of world’s elderly economically 
active—statistical study by I.L.O., 22. 

1954 and world’s workers, 166. 

I.L.O. article on efforts of various govern- 
ments, under Colombo Plan, to assist 
other countries, 1028. 

meeting of Joint Maritime Commission, 


13%. 
enforcement of Medical Examination of 
Seafarers Regulations in Canada— 


Medical Examination (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, I.L.0., ratified, 838, 1153. 
I.L.O. convention requiring periodical 

medical examination of persons...on 
sea-going vessels, 422. 
1956 I.L.0. Conference to discuss problem 
of farmers’ migration to cities, 1153. 
re international classification of occupa- 
tions by I.L.O.—Canadian assistance, 


1379. 
Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers), 1955, adopted at 38th 


Conference of I.L.0., 943. 


measures to promote occupational safety 
and health recommended by I.L.0. 
experts, 1379. 


program for improvement of 
management relations, 1380. 

ratification of I.L.O. conventions total 
more than 1,500, 1380. 

I.L.O.  worker-trainees under United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, 1380. 


labour- 





International Labour Organization—Con. 


Governing Body— 

127th session, 44. 

128th session, 420. 

authorizes establishment of new com- 
mittee on forced labour, 944. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister, Federal 
Department of Labour, Canada, 
chairman, 745. 


Thirty-eighth Conference— 
agenda, proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, etc., 815. 
summary of proceedings, 937; Canadian 
delegation, 938. 
address of Minister of Labour, 815. 


Industrial Committees— 
Chemical Industries: 
fourth session, 423. 
Petroleum: 
fifth session, 819. 
Textiles: 
fifth session, 1376. 


Permanent Agricultural Committee— 
fifth session, 1154, 1378. 
Garment Workers’ 


International Ladies’ 


Union: 


medical centre opened in Montreal, 403. 
20th anniversary, 913. 
International Longshoremen’s Association 


(Ind.-TLC) : 
re labour unity, 1282. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 


disapproval of amendments to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act—brief submitted 
to Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1953, by affiliation, 440. 
Labour Day message of W. C. Phillips, 
Chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, 912; New Year’s message, 1365. 


International Social Security Association: 


financial burden of sickness insurance to 
be discussed at meeting of, 1233. 


International Trade: 


See ‘Trade. 


International Union of Electrical Workers: 


terms of 5-year contract signed between 
I.U.E. and General Electric Company, 
1021. 

annual wage increases without guaranteed 
annual wage provided under agree- 
ment signed by I.U.E. and General 
Electric Company, 1021. 
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International Union of Electrical Workers 
—Con. 
guaranteed wage contract signed between 
union and International Resistance 
Company, Philadelphia, 582. 
re labour unity, 1282. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 
Canada— 
7th convention of autonomous labour 
organizations, 1026. 


application for certification rejected by 
Labour Relations Board, 1388. 


International Union of Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers (C.1.0.): 
formation in merger of Oil Workers 
International Union and United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America, 395. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 
re-affiliation with T. and L.C., 515. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


extracts from address of A. F. Hartung, 
President, I.W.W.A. at 15th conven- 
jaommiol. ©. Cot 1441258. 

immigration policy criticized—convention 
proceedings of B.C. district, I.W.W.A., 
268. 


Iron and Steel Products: 
Canada— 
jobs created by plant expansion (1955), 
647. 


Israel: 
women workers in Tel Aviv can not wear 
slacks, 88. 


Job Descriptions: 
re international classification of occupa- 
tions by I.L.O—Canadian assistance, 
1379. 


Job Opportunities: 
US.A— 


job opportunities for older workers, urged, 


Job Security Personnel: 
See Employment Security. 


Job Training: 
USA— 
automation requirements 
training program, 1027. 


met by job 








Jobless Benefit: 
US.A— 
five states allow payment of state employ- 
ment insurance benefit and jobless 
benefits under supplemental unem- 
ployment plans, 1352. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Jobless Insurance: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Jodoin, Claude, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
on advantages of guaranteed annual wage, 
506. 
on A.F. of L.-C.1.0. merger, 279. 
addresses, messages, etc.— 

Labour Day message, 910. 

New Year’s message, 1362. 

13th annual conference of Personnel 
Association of Toronto, 649. 

15th annual convention of C.C. of L., 
1250: 

70th annual convention of T. and L.C., 
758. 

convention of B.C. Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1242. 

convention of Manitoba Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1360. 

Ist annual convention of Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1031. 

convention of Quebec Federation of 
Labour Cl. and 1:C:), 526: 


John Labatt Limited: 
guaranteed wage agreement, 264. 


Joint Economic Committee (U.S.A.): 


fear of labour on automation explained 
by C.1L.O. officer, 1352. 


Joint Maritime Commission (1.L.0.): 
meeting, 1377. 


Jones, John T., United Mine Workers of 
America: 


death of, 397. 


Judges: 
Ont.— 
provisions of Extra-judicial Services 
Remuneration Act, 961. 
Juries: 
Man.— 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


requests increase in jury fees, 405. 
recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods re fees and allowances, 
154. 


Que.: 
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Jurisdictional Disputes: 
US. A— 
Bill allows investigation of jurisdictional 
disputes by N.Y. Labour Relations 
Board, 398. 


Juvenile Employment: 
B.C.— 
provisions of Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1294. 


Labour Aets: 
Alte. 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 


Cran Ge), 200% 


Labour Attachés: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. requests increased number of, 
1262. 


Labour Code: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. requests inclusion of voluntary 
check-off of union dues in national 
labour code, 1262. 
Hansard references, 271. 


Que.: recommendations of Federation of 
Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.), 154. 


Labour Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Labour Councils: 
Canada— 
three labour councils elect women presi- 
dents, 267. 

Man.: Winnipeg Labour Council (C.C. of 
L.) and the fair employment 
practices - immigration conference, 
1356. 

See also Trade and Labour Councils. 


Labour Courts: 


Que. — 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) recommends establishment of 
permanent labour courts, 274. 


Labour Day: 

Labour Day message to workers of Canada 
from David <A. Morse, Director- 
General, I.L.O., 1141. 

Canada— 

events of post-war decade reviewed by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, at Labour Day luncheon, 
Canadian National Exhibition, 1032. 
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Labour Day—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

extracts from messages of labour leaders 
—Claude Jodoin, President, T. and 
L.C., 910; A. R. Mosher, President, 
C.Co cott Li2991)] 2EGerardgePicard! 
General President, C.C.C.L., 911; 
W. C. Phillips, Chairman, National 
Legislative Committee, International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 912. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

Canada— 

55 years of publication of the Lasour 
GazeTTE, official journal of the 
Department of Labour, 914. 

annual meeting of International 

Association of Governmental Labour 

Officials, 1358. 

assistant to Director of Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, appointed, 145. 

survey of married women working for pay, 
by Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1134. 

microfilms of current Canadian labour 
papers available from Library of 
Department of Labour, 349. 

Do unto others...texts of radio broad- 
casts on discrimination published by 
Department of Labour, 403. 

Hansard reference to Federal 
Department estimates, 756. 

Eskimos taught skilled trades by Cana- 
dian Vocational Training’ Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1242. 

Alta.: Raymond Reierson named Minister of 
Industries and Labour, 1029. 

Man.: amendments to Departments. of 

Labour Act and Public Buildings Act, 

668; Provincial Federation of Labour 

(T. and L.C.) urges appointment of 

full-time Minister of Labour, 1360. 

appointment of J. Clyde Nunn as 

Minister of Public Health and Welfare, 

903; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 

L.) requests establishment of provin- 

cial labour department, 153. 

P.E.J.: amendment to Public Departments 
Act provides for establishment of 
Department of Labour, 1404; appoint- 
ment of W. F. Allan Stewart as 
Minister of Welfare and Labour, 903. 

US.A— 

Assistant in Charge of Women’s Affairs, 
Department of Labour, appointed, 
145. 


38th 


Labour 


N3S.: 


INDEX 


Labour Education: 
Canada— 
officials of Canadian Labour 
appointed, 1355. 
C.C.C.L. urges intensified education pro- 
gram on trade unionism, 1277. 


first annual advanced labour education 
seminar held by T. and L.C., 24. 


Congress 


Labour Force: 
labour force trends, 1947-1954, in Canada 
and United States, 917. 
Canada— 
1955 statistics, 1349. 


proportion of women in industry as at 
February, 1955, 515. 


The Labour Force, November 19465- 
January 1955—D.B. of S. publication, 
516. 


number of persons in agricultural labour 
force in 1954, 1946 and 1939, 1021. 

N.E.S. plan to recruit manpower for 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project, 395. 

President of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada warns of shortage of well- 
trained personnel, 1353. 

labour force trends, 1947-1954, in Canada 
and United States, 917. 

inadequate supply of university graduates 
for 3-4 years, 1135. 

USA— 

annual Conference on Ageing forecasts 
decline in labour force participation 
after age 65, 1029. 

labour force trends, 1947-1954, in Canada 
and United States, 917. 

women comprise one-third of total labour 
force, 514. 


Labour Gazette: 


55 years of publication of official journal 
of Department of Labour, 914. 


“fifty years ago this month’—extracts 
from monthly issues of the Labour 
Gazette (1905), 43, 167, 296, 419, 532, 
650, 814, 926, 1037, 1152, 1283, 1375. 


Labour Income: 
Canada— 
statistics, 17; 141, 262, 514, 1023. 
reached new high in 1954, 401. 


average citizen’s income to rise in 1955 
—year-end review of economy by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 18. 


Labour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 
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Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 

recent regulations, Federal and/or Pro- 
vincial, 86, 184, 328, 449, 567, 680, 838, 
963, 1061, 1172, 1292, 1406. 

legislation enacted during 1954-55, 1392. 

officials of Canadian Labour Congress 
appointed, 1355. 

14th annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1142. 

1954 edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards, 21. 

Hansard reference to Federal labour code, 
ils 

T. and L.C. resolution, defeated, 780. 


Alta.: legislation enacted in 1955, 1394. 
B.C.: legislation enacted in 1955, 669. 
Man.: legislation enacted in 1955, 667. 
N.B.: legislation enacted in 1955, 832. 
Nfld.: legislation enacted in 1955, 1171. 


N.S.: legislation enacted in 1955, 1058; 
recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (i anovb.c))—10el. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1955, 960; C.C.F. 
party conference requests legislation to 
ease problems of unification, 507. 

P.E.I.: legislation enacted in 1955, 1403. 


Que.: legislation enacted in 1954-55, 446; 
lawyer urges amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, at convention of 
Quebec Bar Association, 270. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1955, 835. 

Australia— 

amendments to Stevedoring Industry Act 
(1949), 191. 
See also various subject headings. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


I.L.0. program for improvement of labour- 
management relations, 1380. 

memorandum on labour-management rela- 
tions in textile factories adopted by 
I.L.O. Textiles Committee at fifth 
session, 1376. 


Canada— 

activities of L.M.P.C.s—46, 169, 297, 424, 
5as,.000,.04 940. bloowl2so, 1381, 

committee to survey employer-employee 
relations in Federal Civil Service set 
up by Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, 747. 

Hansard reference, 272. 

number of labour-management disputes 
disposed of since inception of Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment 
Noisy 918)) 1150: 

extracts from Labour Day message of 
David A. Morse, Director-General, 
1.L.0., 1141. 

Hansard references to coal mining, 272. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 


B.C.: new field representative appointed, 
1242. 


Ont.: extracts from address of Ivor Wagner, 
President, Ontario Chamber of Com- 
merce, 161. 

Que.: proceedings of 11th convention of 
Professional Association of Industrial- 
ists, 1369. 

US.A— 

trucking industry sets up grievance panel, 
1028. 

deepfreeze plant employees’ stock-buying 
plan, 149. 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees: 
activities of L.M.P.C.s—46, 169, 297, 424, 
Haa,-000, 821, 945, 1155, 1283, 1381. 


Labour Officials: 
International Association of Government 
Labour Officials to meet in Toronto, 
152. 
See also Trade Unions. 


Labour Organization: 

global organizing campaign and_ joint 
action by world labour against totali- 
tarianism, planned by LC.F-T.U., 751. 

Canada— 

1955 union membership as shown in 
Labour Organization in Canada, 1955 
—publication of Federal Department 
of Labour, 1357. 

officials of Canadian Labour 
appointed, 1355. 

functions of publicity committee of new 
labour congress, 1263. 

NS.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re repeal of 
Fishermen’s Federation Act of Nova 
Scotia, 1031. 

US.A— 

appointment of John L. Livingstone, 
Director of Organization, A.F. of L.- 
Gi) 2alapo: 


Congress 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 
C.C. of lL. requests representation on 
Dominion Coal Board, 1262. 


Man.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 405. 

N.S.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 27. 

Que.: remarks of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 


Premier, to delegation of Federation 
of Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.) re 
Bills 19 and 20, 154. 


Labour Standards: 


1954 edition of 
Standards, 21. 


Provincial Labour 


Labour Statisticians: 


8th International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 168. 


Labour Statistics: 
Canada— 
102, 224, 352, 469, 593, 700, 863, 985, 1084, 
1194, 1316, 1425. 


Labour Supply: 
See Labour Force. 


Labour Transference: 


Canada— 
Hansard reference to transfer of unem- 
ployed coal miners, 909. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


major mergers prompt series of amalgama- 
tions and re-affiliations, 1282. 

new union—International Union of Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers— 
formed by merger of oil workers and 
chemical workers unions, 395. 

ratification of A.F. of L-C.I.O. merger by 


Upholsterers’ International Union 
(A.F. of L.) and United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.), 394. 

Canada— 


chronology of events leading to organic 
labour unity in Canada, 1264. 
T. and L.C-C.C. of L. Merger— 

principles of merger, 393. 

basic agreement, 506. 

terms of agreement, 762. 

merger terms approved by 
committee, 637. 

report of Unity Committee approved 
at 70th convention of T. and LC., 
760. 

Canadian Labour Congress—name of 
merged labour bodies, 762. 

agreement approved at 15th convention 
OLeG. Cmte ls, 21245: 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

C.C.C.L. advised to withhold comments 
on T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. merger, 393. 

proposed amalgamations involving five 
C.C.C.L. federations, 824. 

remarks of Jean Marchand, General 
Secretary, C.C.C.L., 1266. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1271. 


unity 
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Labour Unity—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

extracts from Labour Day message of 
David A. Morse, Director-General, 
Taro tay 

unity between major textile workers’ 
organizations, discussed at convention 
of T.W.U.A., 640. 

amalgamation of Montreal local, 
mariners’ division, U.M.W.A., with the 
S.LU., 394. 


merger of two provincial labour 
organizations approved by ‘Trades 
Union Congress, 1243; new regulation 
governing change of name of certified 
trade union, due to a merger, 1355. 


resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re Ls and) L.C-C.C, of, L.. merger, 
1030; policy adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) re 
merger with T. and L.C., 13874. 


C.C.F. party conference requests legis- 
lation to ease problems of unification, 
507; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) urges amendments to Labour 
Relations Act re transfer of jurisdic- 
tion, 403-4; Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) supports merger of 
Dasndai.G, anduG.C--ot b,.163. 


organic unity between Federation of 
Industrial Unions (C.C. of lL), 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
and C.C.C.L., approved at conven- 
tion of Federation of Industrial 
Unions (C.C. of L.), 809; resolution 
adopted at convention of Quebec 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
524. 


US.A— 
A.F. of L-C.1I.O. merger— 

terms of agreement, 277. 

unity committee agrees on constitution, 
637. 

unity committees agree on name for 
merged federation—“The American 
Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations”, 901. 

National Industrial Conference Board 
analysis of merged A.F. of L. and 
©. OF anions, 55a: 

convention proceedings 
528. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

rail engineers will not join A.F. of L.- 
C.I.O. merger, 902. 

merger of International Fur and Leather 

Workers Union with Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, 152. 


B.C: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Ole UAL NY 2k, 





Labour Unity—Con. 
US.A—Con. 
T. and i:C.-C:C. of L. merger—resolu~ 
tion adopted at convention of 
U.A.W.A., 528. 


See also titles of trade unions. 


Labourers: 
Canada— 


wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
976. 


wage rates and working conditions, 210. 


Laundry: 
United Kingdom— 


housewives qualify for benefits by doing 
each other’s laundry, 335. 


Laval University: 


10th annual industrial relations conven- 
tion, 788. 


Lawyers: 
Ont.— 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
criticizes use of legal labour relations 
experts, 163. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
guaranteed lay-off payments for employees 
of Molson’s Brewery, Ltd., Montreal, 
1235. 


U.A.W. wins form of wage guarantee from 
Ford and General Motors—benefits 
paid to laid-off workers, 811. 


farm implement company (Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd.) grants guaranteed 
annual wage plan, 1350. 


Hansard references to lay-offs in aircraft 
industry, 156, 271; to railway lay-offs, 
156, 410, 756; to Dominion Arsenals, 
156. 


US A— 

22 states expect to allow payment of both 
unemployment insurance and lay-off 
wages, 851. 

salaried plant workers, and end of lay-offs, 
predicted, 1239. 


widespread growth of s.u.b. plans improb- 
able, 1350. 


expansion of lay-off benefit plans into 
guaranteed wage formula rejected by 
Ford, 12357 


U.A.W.-Ford type agreements signed by 
several companies in automotive 
industry, covering “laid-off” workers, 
913. 
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Leave of Absence: 


Canada— 


provisions in 


collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1168. 


unlicensed personnel in water transport 


industry—provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1054. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 
legal decisions affecting labour—81, 182, 


Lh Da, 


322, 447, 565, 676, 830, 952, 1060, 1289, 
1404. 
Act ruled constitutional by 


Supreme Court of Canada, 748. 


Supreme Court holds that labour board 


can certify smaller bargaining unit 
carved from present 31l-hotel unit, 
676. 


Supreme Court finds Act is applicable to 


Ge 


Man.: 


N3S.: 


certain stevedores and, in general, is 
valid legislation, 952. 


Supreme Court—finds Labour Rela- 
tions Board has no power to re-open 
poll held for taking of representative 
vote, 1404; continues injunction 
restraining picketing to persuade 
employees to strike contrary to I.C.A. 
Act, 566; holds that Board had juris- 
diction to certify electrical workers’ 
union for gas workers’ unit, 83; that 
memorandum of agreement is binding 
even if formal agreement has not 
been signed, 959; conciliation report 
not binding in dispute between City 
of Vancouver and its policemen, 183; 
that labour board can certify smaller 
bargaining unit carved from present 
3l-hotel unit, 676; Labour Relations 
Board acted within its powers in 
relying on investigations made before 
amendment of bargaining unit, dis- 
misses application for review of 
Board order, 1060. 


Court of Queen’s Bench quashes 
Labour Board ruling that nursery firm 
in Winnipeg was subject to Vacations 
With Pay Act, 957; expelled mem- 
ber’s claim for damages against union 
upheld by Court of Appeal, holds 
secretary accountable only for funds 
he received, 1289; Court of Appeal 
holds that Labour Board has no 
jurisdiction to give union consent to 
prosecute employer, 565. 


Supreme Court holds Labour Rela- 
tions Board acted within jurisdiction 
in defining unit different from that 
applied for, 447. 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


‘Oyen 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Court of Appeal finds interprovincial 
trucking firm properly convicted under 
provincial vehicle licensing Act, 830; 
damages to construction company 
against two union officers for causing 
unlawful picketing awarded by 
Supreme Court, 678; Labour Relations 
Board acted within its power in 
rejecting union’s membership evidence 
—decision of High Court of Justice, 
326. 


automatic renewal clause in decree 
under Collective Agreement Act held 
valid by Superior Court, 324; Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 
holds arbitration council properly 
established as collective agreement 
not automatically renewed, 830; 
Superior Court...considering an 
action for damages, finds truck driver 
an independent contractor, not an 
employee, 831; delay in carrying out 
order certifying new bargaining agent 
for Montreal school teachers ordered 
by Superior Court, 323; employer 
found not guilty of negligence in 
accident fatal to employee of technical 
school—Court of Queen’s’ Bench, 
Appeal Side, 322; court order requir- 
ing seafarers’ union to restore 
membership rights to merchant 
seamen affirmed by Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Appeal Side, 182; Court finds 


trucker who delivers wholesale 
groceries not subject to decree 
governing grocery industry, 677; 
Superior Court holds longshoreman 


not entitled to mandamus to compel 
union local to admit him to member- 
ship, 85. 


appeal by farmer from judgment that 
awarded damages to injured employee, 
dismissed, 82; international’s certifica- 
tion for six-store unit quashed... 
because of existing local agreements, 
81. 


USA— 
employer must comply with union request 


for wage records—ruling of N.L.R.B., 
666. 


dismissed for failure to join union, ruled 


strikers, 


ineligible for jobless benefits, 578. 
guilty of misconduct but not 
discharged, may vote in representation 
election—ruling of US. Court of 
Appeals, 326. 


Legislation: 


See 


Labour Legislation; various subject 
headings. 
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Libraries: 
Canada— 

publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—98, 219, 345, 464, 590, 
696, 859, 981, 1080, 1189, 1312, 1420. 

microfilms of current Canadian labour 
papers available from Library of 
Department of Labour, 349. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Man.— 

Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) seeks enactment of mechanic’s 
standard licensing act, 1360. 
provisions of Master Plumbers’ 
Municipal Licensing Act, 834; amend- 
ment to Trades Examination Act, 834. 
Sask.: amendment to Electrical Inspection 

and Licensing Act, 837. 


NB 


Life Insurance: 
Canada— 
provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1169. 
See also Insurance. 


Living Allowances: 
See Allowances. 


Loans: 


Canada— 
interest rate reduced on N.H.A. insured 
loans, 261. 
housing statistics, 1025. 
home improvement loans available under 
Veterans Land Act, 101. 
Hansard reference to Small Loans Act, 
646. 
C.C. of L. requests long-term low interest 
loans for fishermen, 1262. 
Que.: amended provisions of housing Acts, 
447. 
US.A— 
faster repayment of home loans required 
by Housing and Veterans Administra- 
tion, 1025. 


Locomotive Engineers: 
United Kingdom— 
pay increases awarded to 
engineers, 749. 


locomotive 


Logging: 
Canada— 
Canadian loggers to work in New Zealand, 
Oa 
B.C.: regulation under Hours of Work Act, 
839. 


Logging—C on. 

N.B.: employers in logging industry criti- 
cized at convention of Federation of 
Labour, 1281. 

New Zealand— 


Canadian loggers to work in New Zealand, 
23. 


Longshoremen: 
Canada— 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry—provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1053. 

B.C.: Supreme Court of British Columbia 
holds that memorandum of agreement 
is binding even if formal agreement 
has not been signed, 959. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Lord’s Day Act (Canada): 


amending Bill not passed by Manitoba 
legislature, 669. 


Lotteries: 
Canada 
resolution legalizing sale of lottery tickets 
defeated at convention of C.C. of L., 

1263. 
legalized national lottery demanded by 

Tand: U.C., 779; 

Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 

164. 





Lumbering: 
See Logging. 


Machinery: 
Alta.— 
industry of servicing and sale and 
servicing of machinery brought under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 567. 


Maintenance of Membership: 
Canada— 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry—provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1049. 
provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for graduate nurses, 1170. 


Maleom, W. G., President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 
foresees big construction year in 1956, 
1349. 
urges extension of National Housing Act, 
ola: 
concerned about wage demands, 513. 
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Management: 
Canada— 
conference on management development 
at 84th annual meeting of C.M.A., 
931. 


Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (T. and 
LEX 6 
first convention, 28, 1360. 
provincial legislative proposals, 404. 


Manitoba Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
annual convention, 1360. 


Manpower: 
Canada— 

N.E.S. plan to 
St. Lawrence 
Project, 395. 

President of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada warns of shortage of well- 
trained personnel, 1353. 

Hansard references to National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 410. 

United Kingdom— 

“fresh thinking needed in training of 
youth”—address on manpower before 
Psychology Section of British Associa- 
tion, 1134. 

USA— 

automatic factories will displace unskilled 
only—report of National Manpower 
Council, 23. 


recruit manpower for 
Seaway and Power 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 

final report on employment affects of 
manufacturing plant expansion (1954), 
Gye 

plant expansion—jobs created during first 
quarter of 1955, 647. 

industrial employment at beginning of 
February, 1955, 515. 

cost-of-living wage adjustment formulas in 
manufacturing, 1035. 

workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 441. 

working conditions of plant employees in 
manufacturing, 1184. 

numbers of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
976. 

hourly wage rates and weekly salaries for 
selected occupations in manufacturing 
in Greater Montreal (October 1954), 
342. 

index number of industrial production for 
October (1954), 17. 


INDEX 


Manufacturing—Con. 
Man.: investigation re home labour, 516. 
Que.: hourly wage rates and weekly salaries 
for selected occupations in manufac- 
turing in Greater Montreal (October 
1954), 342. 
United Kingdom— 
no work force reduction seen in automatic 
factory, 144. 
US A— 
N.A.M. criticizes amendment to Social 
Security Act, 147. 


Marchand, Jean, General-Secretary, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 

urges establishment of economic and social 
council to study unemployment, 281. 


Marine Disaster: 
Canada— 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry—provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1055. 


Maritime Unions: 
Canada— 
amalgamation of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., with the S.LU., 
394. 


Marketing: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 


Hon. Paul, Minister of National 

Health and Welfare: 

on meeting of Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee of Ministers—health insurance 
agenda approved by four provinces, 
12331300: 

address at 70th annual convention of T. 

and L.C., 766. 


Martin, 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited: 
farm impiement company grants guar- 
anteed annual wage plan, 1350. 


May Day: 
Canada— 
invitations to celebrate May Day in 
Moscow declined by T. and LC.,, 
OOo alo ond. C.C la cole: 


McDonald, David, President, United Steel- 
workers of America: 


appointment as vice-president of C.L.O., 
162. 


McGill University: 
7th annual industrial relations conference, 
794 (see also pp. 164, 269). 
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McKee, William K., Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees: 


death of, 397. 


McMaster, Captain H. N., 
workers of America: 


expelled as President of Montreal local, 
mariners’ division, U.M.W.A., 394. 


United Mine- 


Means Test: 
B.C— 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 


(CCerot 3) 2517: 


Meany, George, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 


awarded “Leatare”’ Medal for 1955, by 
Notre Dame University, 400. 
remarks at convention of U.A.W.A., 529. 


Meat Processing: 


Canada— 
wage guarantees won by United Packing- 
house Workers, 264. 


Mechanics: 
Man.— 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) seeks enactment of mechanic’s 
standard licensing act, 1360. 


Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
mechanics repair trade, 331. 


Medical Examinations: 


1.L.0. convention requiring periodical 
medical examination of persons...on 
sea-going vessels, 422. 

enforcement of Medical Examination of 
Seafarers Regulations in Canada— 
Medical Examination (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, I.L.O., ratified, 1153. 

Canada— 
Medical Examination of Seafarers’ Regu- 


lations issued under Canada Shipping 
Act, 838. 


Medical Services: 


Canada— 
P.S.I. Medical Plan in government depart- 
ments, 644. 
industrial health provisions in metal 


mining industry, 693. 
non-state-controlled national health insur- 
ance plan proposed in annual report 
of Trans-Canada Medical Plan, 749. 
industrial medical services in primary 
textile industry, 215. 
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Medical Services—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
availability of adequate number of doctors 
in small towns urged by C.C. of L., 
1262: 


Ont.: application of regulations under Public 
Health Act, 189. 

Que.: I.L.G.W.U. medical centre opened in 
Montreal, 403. 

US.A— 


provisions of health insurance contract 
signed by rail unions, 507. 


Medicine: 
Que.— 
‘Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) recommends inquiry into price 
of medicine, 274. 


Merchant Marine: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and LC io, 


Merchant Seamen: 
Que.— 
court order requiring seafarers’ union to 
restore membership rights to merchant 
seaman affirmed by Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Appeal Side, 182. 
See also Medical Examinations; Seamen. 


Merger: 
See Agreements; Labour Unity. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 
working conditions in 
industry, 690. 


metal mining 


Microfilms: 
Canada— 
microfilms of current Canadian labour 
papers available from Library of 
Department of Labour, 349. 


Migration and Settlement: 

1956 I.L.O. Conference to discuss problem 

of farmers’ migration to cities, 1153. 
Canada— 

statistics, 25, 151, 266, 638, 1234. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 
1368. 

resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1262. 

resolution adopted at meeting of Cana- 
dian Construction Association, 161. 

proceedings of Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 40. 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
SHC G., cOoild (a: 

immigrants’ deportation 
Welfare Council, 25. 


studied by 
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Migration and Settlement—Con. 

B.C.: immigration policy criticized—conven- 
tion proceedings of B.C. district, 
T.W.W.A., 268. 

Man.: Winnipeg fair employment practices- 
immigration conference, 1356. 

Ont.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
criticizes Immigration Act; resolution 
adopted, 283; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
164. 


Millard, C. H., Canadian Director, United 
Steelworkers of America: 
extracts from address at ilth national 
policy conference of U.S.W.A., 284. 


Milne, J. Seott, President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 
death of, 907. 


Minerals: 
N.B— 
resolution adopted at convention of 


Council of Labour re mineral resources, 
1244, 


Sask.: regulations under Mineral Resources 
AGt ali na: 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 

T. and L.C. urges enactment of federal 
minimum wage act, 779; resolution 
adopted at convention, 765. 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 275. 

B.C.: recommendation of Trades Union Con- 
gress (T. and 1.C.), 27. 

Female Minimum Wage Act— 

Order No. 1 (logging and sawmill indus- 
tries), 839. 
Male Minimum Wage Act— 
Order No. 1 (logging and sawmill indus- 
tries), 839. 
Order No. 9 (mining industry), 1406. 
Order No. 10A (sheet-metal trade), 1294. 
Order No. 12 (construction industry), 
680. 
Order No. 13 (plumbing and _pipe- 
fitting), 680. 
Order No. 58 (carpentry), 680. 
Order No. 71 (painting, decorating and 
paper hanging), 680. 
Order No. 75 (painting, decorating and 
paper hanging), 680. 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) urges establishment of 
uniform minimum hourly rate of $1, 
1360. 


Man.: 


Minimum Wages—Con. 


Nfld.: Minimum Wage Order No. 2 (Male), 


NS. 


Ont. 


Que.: 


1955, 844; Minimum Wage Order No. 
3 (Female), 1955, 844. 


new order under Minimum Wage Act 
governing women employed in beauty 
parlours, 452; resolution adopted at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(E.G onl) e27), 


higher minimum wage rates for women 
employees established under Minimum 
Wage Act, 330; Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) urges in- 
crease in minimum wage for women, 
1360; Toronto newsmen win $115 
weekly minimum under provisions of 
new contract, 1023. 


recommendations of Federation of 


Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.), 154. 


Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 


No. 3 (vacations with pay), 681. 

No. 3a (vacations with pay in construc- 
tion industry), 681. 

No. 4 (general order), 681. 

No. 11 (charitable institutions 
hospitals), 681. 

No. 26a (taxicabs in Montreal), 681. 

No. 29 (taxicabs in Quebee and Lévis), 
681. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 681. 

No. 41 (municipal and school corpora- 
tions), 681. 

No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
men), 681. 


and 


Sask.: amended regulations under Minimum 


Wage Act, 836; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests amendments to 
Minimum Wage Act, 28, other legis- 
lative requests, 26; Minimum Wage 
Act—-Board Order “D” replaced by 
Board Order “E”—application of Act 
to all industries, businesses, trades and 
occupations except industry of agri- 
culture and occupation of domestic 
servant, 1296. 


France— 
strict application of minimum wage law, 


150. 


USA— 


increase in minimum wage from 75 cents 


national 


to $1, approved, 905. 

minimum wage under Fair 
Labour Standards Act increased to $1 
an hour, 1296. 


President urges enactment of 90-cent-an- 


hour minimum wage law with extended 
coverage, 150. 


recommendation of C.1.0., 38. 
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Mining: 
Canada— 
working conditions in metal mining indus- 
try, 690, 784. 
number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 441. 
support for maritime coal industry sought 
at convention of Diristrict 26, 
U.M.W.A.; policy report, 751. 
Hansard reference to coal mining, transfer of 
unemployed coal miners, etc., 272, 909. 
Alta.: revised regulations re-issued under 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1292; 
revised and consolidated regulations 
under Act, 1394. 

.: provisions of Order 9 under Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1406. 

Man.: amendment to Mines Act re gas and 
oil wells, 668. 

: amendment to Mining Act, 834; 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
Council of Labour re mineral resources, 
1244. 

N.S.: support for maritime coal industry 
sought at convention of District 26, 
U.M.W.A.; policy report, 751; Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) alarmed 
over unemployment—provincial legis- 
lative requests, 153, seeks Government 
action re coal industry, 1373. 

Que.: regulations under Mining Act, 1295. 

United Kingdom— 
7-hour day, vacations with pay, and wage 

increases, sought by coal miners at 
annual conference of National Union 
of Miners, 905. 

US A— 

amended provisions of Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1059. 

miners in soft coal mines win $2-a-day 
wage increase and other benefits, 1023. 


Monckton, Sir Walter, Minister of Labour and 
National Service (United Kingdom): 
comments on industrial disputes, in 
House of Commons debate, 1024. 
address at 38th conference of I.L.O., 938. 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Mooretown: 
Mooretown-Ottawa T. and L.C. low- 
rental housing project, opened, 1144. 


Morse, David A., Director-General, Interna- 
tional Labour Organization: 
annual report, 651. 
reply to debate on report at 38th confer- 
ence of I.L.0., 939. 
Labour Day message, 1141. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 

of Labour: 

on A.F. of L.-C.I.O. merger, 279. 

address before T. and L.C. convention, on 
T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. merger, 764. 

Labour Day message, 911. 

New Year’s message, 1363. 

extracts from address at 15th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1252. 

remarks at convention of U.A.W.A., 529. 

comment re statement of Ivor Wagner, 


President, at meeting of Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce, 161. 
Mothers’ Allowances: 
N.B— 
Federation of Labour (T. and LC.) 


requests amendments to legislation, 
153. 


amended provisions of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, 963. 


P.E.J.: residence qualifications, 1404. 


Sask.: revised Mothers’ Allowance Regula- 
tions under Social Aid Act, 966. 


Ont.: 


Motor Mechanices: 
See Mechanics. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Public Service Vehicles 
Act and Federal Motor Vehicles 
Transport Act, 1293. 


wage rates established for apprentices 
in motor vehicle repairer trade, 1063; 
amended regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 681; Court of Appeal finds 
interprovincial trucking firm properly 
convicted under provincial vehicle 
licensing Act, 830. 


Superior Court...considering an 
action for damages, finds truck driver 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


an independent contractor, not an 
employee, 831; requests of Joint 
Legislative Committee of Railway 


Transportation Brotherhoods, 154. 


Sask.: revised rules of Highway Traffic 
Board, under Vehicle Act, 845; regu- 
lations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
mechanics repair trade, 331. 


Municipal Employees: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1262-63. 


Municipal Firemen: 
See Fire Fighters. 
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Municipalities: 
Canada— 
amendment to Municipal Grants Act 
requested by Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 


seasonal unemployment discussed at 
meeting of Union of Nova Scotia 
Municipalities, 1133. 


NS.: 


National Advisory Council on Manpower: 
Hansard references, 410. 


National Association of Manufacturers 


(U.S.A.): 


N.A.M. criticizes amendments to Social 
Security Act, 147. 


individual income security plan endorsed 
by N.A.M. as alternate to Ford-type 
guaranteed annual wage plan, 1351. 


National Defence: 


statement of policy and resolution adopted 
by Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
in brief to Cabinet, 1368. 


National Defence, Department of: 
issues pamphlet on organization, history, 


etc, 01 labour anions, sbyeJs. Ll. 
Montague, Department of Labour, 
516. 


National Employment Committee: 


recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Film Board: 
filmstrips on Canadian occupations, 395. 


recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 


National Health Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act: 
interest rate reduced on N.H.A. insured 
loans, 261. 
Hansard references, 155, 274. 
use of Section 16, N.H.A. by housing 
co-operatives sought by Co-operative 
Union of Canada, 261. 

C.C. of lL. urges insertion of non- 
discrimination clause in Act, 1262. 
extension ‘of Act! “urged: \ byi°O:CA. 

president, 515. 


—________~ 
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National Industrial Conference 


(U.S.A.): 
Board analysis of merged A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. unions, 553. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 


union may not be deprived of its 
compliance status under Taft-Hartley 
Act...non-Communist affidavit— 
Court of Appeals reverses Board 
ruling, 351. 


employer must comply with union request 
for wage records—ruling of N.L.R.B., 
666. 


employer need not show union financial 
records—decision of Board reversed, 
1027. 


Board refuses to help C.I.0.-A.F. of L. 
enforce no-raid pact, 24. 


mine-mill union denied all benefits of 
Taft-Hartley Act by Board, 190. 


National Legislative Committee (Canada), 
International Railway Brotherhoods: 


disapproval of amendments to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act—brief submitted 
to Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 


National Manpower Council (U.S.A.): 


reports automatic factories will displace 
unskilled only, 23. 


National Product: 
Canada— 


gross national product on upturn at year 
end, 400. 


increase in gross national product— 
quarterly report of D.B. of S., 1142. 


National Service: 


United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1149. 


National Union of Public Employees: 
formation, 782. 


Nationalization: 
United Kingdom— 
resolutions referred to General Council at 
annual conference of T.U.C., 1148. 


Natural Gas: 
Canada— 


C.C. of L. requests construction of all- 
Canadian gas pipe-line as_ public 
utility, 1262. 
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Natural Resources: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1277. 
T. and L.C. resolution re exploitation by 
foreign interests, defeated, 780. 
N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Council of Labour’ re mineral 
resources, 1244. 


Navigation: 
Canada— 
Supreme Court finds Act is applicable to 
certain stevedores and, in general, is 
valid legislation, 952. 


Needy Persons: 
Nfld.— 
regulations under Disabled Persons Act, 
965; under Social Assistance Act, 965. 
Sask.: revision of provincial Old Age 
Assistance Regulations, 966. 


Negroes: 
Canada— 
policy of exclusion in relation to negroes 
by Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, charged by Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, 906. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 153. 
annual convention, 1244. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 153. 
43rd annual convention, 1278. 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, complimented by President 
at annual convention, 1280. 


New Years Messages: 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
1361. 

Claude Jodoin, President, T. and L.C., 
1362. 

A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 1363. 

Gérard Picard, General President, C.C.C.L., 
1364. 

W. H. Phillips, Chairman, National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 1365. 


New Zealand: 
over-full employment, 643. 
civilian rehabilitation program, 511. 
Canadian loggers to work here, 23. 





Newfoundland: 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 


provincial legislative proposals, 276. 
19th annual convention, 1030. 


Newspapers: 
Ont.— 


Toronto newsmen win $115 weekly 
minimum under provisions of new 
contract, 10238. 


terms of contracts between ‘Toronto 
Evening Telegram and Ottawa Citizen, 
and the American Newspaper Guild, 
Epa 


No-raiding: 
Canada— 
terms of T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. merger 
agreement, 764. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and: IAC d tos 
B.C.: C.C. of L.-T. and L.C. no-raiding pact 
approved by I.W.W.A., 268. 
US.A— 
N.L.R.B. refuses to help C.I.0.-A.F. of L. 
enforce no-raid pact, 24. 
U.S.W.A. to sign no-raiding agreement, 
394. 


Norway: 
right of all to employment recognized by 
addition to Constitution, 25. 


Notre Dame University: 
awards ‘“Leatare” Medal for 1955 to 
George Meany, President, American 
Federation of Labour, 400. 


Nova Scotia: 
See various subject headings. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 


provincial legislative proposals, 153. 
13th annual convention, 27. 
14th annual convention, 1373. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of Labour 


(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 517. 
1st annual convention, 1030. 
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Nurses: 
Canada— 

collective agreements in hospitals, 1164- 
70—provisions in agreements for 
employees other than nurses, 1164; for 
graduate nurses, 1170. 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1281. 


N.BE 


Occupational Accidents: 
See Accidents. 


Occupational Classifications: 


re international classification of occupa- 
tions by I.L.0.—Canadian assistance, 
1379. 


Occupational Films: 
See Films. 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada— 
monographs published by Department of 
Labour—Draughtsmen; Welder, 1022; 
Hospital Workers (Other than Profes- 
sional), 146. 


Occupational Safety: 
See Safety. 


Occupational Training: 
B.C— 
re establishment of occupational training 
centre in Vancouver for handicapped 
persons, 1140. 


Office Workers: 


Canada— 

number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 

salaries of office workers in manufac- 
turing, 6 cities (1954), 1075. 

hourly wage rates and weekly salaries for 
selected occupations in manufacturing 
in Greater Montreal (October 1954), 
342. 


Que.: hourly wage rates and weekly salaries 
for selected occupations in manufac- 
turing in Greater Montreal (October 
1954), 342. 

Sask.: revised regulations under Hours of 
Work Act, 1063; provisions of new 
order under Hours of Work Act, 1296. 

US A— 

union contracts cover 1 in 6 office workers 
in major cities, 300. 

A.F. of L. survey of office workers’ work 
week, 1030. 


Oil: 
Man.— 
amendment to Mines Act re gas and oil 
wells, 668. 


Sask.: amended regulations under Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, 332, 568. 


US.A— 
oil company claims first automatic (elec- 
tronic) refinery, 145. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union: 


re labour unity, 1282. 


Oil Refining: 
Canada— 
no employment in oil refining at Sarnia, 
Ontario, without automation, 904. 


Oil Workers International Union (C.1.0.): 


merges with United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America and 
forms new union, International Union 
of Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
(CLO ea95. 

re labour unity, 1282. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See Allowances; Pensions. 


Old Age Assistance Act: 
new regulations under Act, 329. 


Older Workers: 


many of world’s elderly economically 
active—statistical study by (I.L.0., 22. 

“older worker programs must fit policy 
for all”—I.L.O. study on employment 
of older women, 1174. 

I.L.O. report at European Regional Con- 
ference, 421. 


Canada— 
Senator urges change in retirement age, 
146. 
C.C.C.L. urges appointment of federal 
Commission to study problems of the 
aged, 1277. 
resolution calling for compulsory retire- 
ment at 65 rejected and reversed by 
A baer sn ate il WA Chua g lb 
United Kingdom— 
more favourable attitude towards older 
women workers, 642. 
6 of 10 men choose not to retire—survey 
of reasons why persons retire..., 146. 
US.A— 
Department of Labour program to study 
age barriers to employment, 906. 
six-point plan to “dent” age barriers, 1138. 
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Older Workers—Con. 
8:4 -—Con. 


amended regulations permit persons over 
70 to take federal jobs, 1027. 


60 per cent of workers of retirement age 
prefer to remain at work, survey 
shows, 22. 

retirement at age 70 advocated, 146. 

job opportunities for older workers, urged, 
22, 

investigation of employment problems 
facing the older worker, 747. 

annual Conference on Ageing forecasts 
decline in labour force participation 
after age 65, 1029. 

union co-operation on 
problem, sought, 516. 

special program to place older workers 
started by New York state, 1137. 

proposals submitted to N.Y. State Con- 
ference on Problems of the Ageing— 
tax benefits to employers, half-time 
workers, etc., 1240. 


older worker 


Oleomargarine: 


Que.— 


recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 154. 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Chamber of Commerce: 
43rd annual convention, 161. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 403. 
annual convention, 282. 
holds “Fair Practices” Conference, 641. 


requests comprehensive and_ universal 


health plan, 1193. 
retirement of President, George Burt, 282. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (T. and 
LC. 3 
9th annual convention, 163. 
10th annual convention, 1359. 
requests comprehensive and _ universal 


health plan, 1193. 


Operating Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Operating Income: 
See Income. 


Orders in Council: 
P.C. 1954-1727 (consolidation of regula- 
tions under J.R.D.I. Act), 187. 
1954-1754 (consolidation of War 
Veterans Allowance Regulations), 189. 
P.C. 1954-1801 (consolidation and revision 
of Explosives Regulations), 187. 
P.C. 1954-1821 (consolidation of Air Regu- 
lations under Aeronautics Act), 184. 


PC. 


P.C. 1954-1831 (regulations under The 
Disabled Persons Act), 184. 
P.C. 1954-19138 (Public Works Health 


Regulations), 187. 
P.C. 1954-2029 (Government fair wages 
policy), 328. 

1954-2030 (Government fair 
policy), 328. 

1954-2064 (consolidation of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations), 329. 
P.C. 1954-2074 (consolidation and revision 

of Distressed Seamen Regulations, 

under Canada Shipping Act), 328. 
P.C. 1955-48 (new regulations under Old 
Age Assistance Act), 329. 

1955-49 (new regulations 
Blind Persons Act), 329. 

1955-667 (Medical Examination of 
Seafarers Regulations), 888. 

See also various subject headings. 


Ee 


wages 


PC. 


under 


Lied 


PG. 


Organic Unity: 
See Labour Unity. 


Orphans: 
Sask.— 
revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
835. 


Overtime: 
Canada— 
overtime pay in—eight construction trades, 
203-210; hospitals, for employees other 
than nurses, 1168; flour milling in- 
dustry, 949; water transport industry, 
1052. 
abolition of overtime discussed at 15th 
convention of C.C. of L., 1260. 


Sask.: revised regulations under Hours of 
Work Act, 1063. 
United Kingdom— 
overtime and 40-hour week discussed at 
annual conference of T.U.C., 1147. 


Padlock Act (Quebec): 


remarks of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier, to delegation of Federation 
of: Industrial ‘Unions (C:C. of L.) re 
Bills 19 and 20, 154. 
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Painting and Decorating: 
Canada— 
wage rates and working conditions, 207. 
Alta.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 189. 


Park, Eamon, Legislative Director, United 
Steelworkers of America: 


extracts from address at 7th annual indus- 
trial relations conference at McGill 
University, 801. 

on A.F. of L.-C.1.0O. merger, 279. 


Part-time Employment: 
US.A— 
proposal submitted to N.Y. State Con- 
ference on Problems of the Ageing, 
1240. 


Payrolls: 
Canada— 
statistics, 17. 


Penal Sanctions: 


convention concerning the abolition of 
penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tract of employment by indigenous 
workers, adopted at 38th Conference 
of LO, 943: 


Penitentiaries: 
Canada— 


Hansard reference to work week of 
penitentiary staff, 908. 


Pensions: 


resolution adopted at European Regional 
Conference re retirement and pensions, 
422. 


Canada— 

new regulations under Old Age Assistance 
Act, 329. 

number of persons receiving old age 
assistance as at June 30, 1955, 1139; 
as at March 31, 1955, 753; as at 
December 31, 1954, 270. 

old age pensioners must report absence 
abroad, 1358. 

vesting provisions in Canadian industrial 
pension plans, 30. 

changes in provisions of collective agree- 
ments re pension and welfare plans 
(October 1954 to October 1955), 1391. 

number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 

provisions of collective agreements reached 
between U.A.W. and Ford Motor 
Company and General Motors Cor- 
poration, 811, 820. 


nu“ 


Pensions—Con. 
Canada—Cron. 


number of persons receiving allowances 
under Blind Persons Act as at 
December 31, 1954, 270. 


regulations under The Disabled Persons 
Act, 184. 
pension and welfare plans in collective 
agreements, October 1953, to October 
VY 1954, 320; October 1, 1954 to March 
31, 1955, 829. 
hospitals—provisions in collective agree- 
ments for employees other than 
nurses, 1169; for graduate nurses, 
1170. 
pension and insurance plans in manu- 
t“ facturing (plant employees), 1185. 
resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1262. 
pension plans in certain industries— 
metal mining, 693. 
primary textile, 215. 
retail trade (sales staff), 586. 
truck transportation, 340. 


Alta.: revised regulations under Old Age 


Assistance Act, 964; amendments to 
Supplementary Allowances Act re 
needy persons receiving old age 
security pensions, old age assistance or 
blind persons’ allowances, 964; pay- 
ment of pensions to needy under 
Disabled Persons Act, 567; Disabled 
Persons Regulations adopted under 
Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act, 964; 
recommendation of Federation of 
LaboursCE. and E.C.), 275; 


B.C.: revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations adopted under Old Age 
Assistance Act, 964; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
166. 


Man.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.) re old age 
pensions, 404, 1360. 


N\S.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 27. 


Ont.: amendments to Old Age Assistance 


Act, 963; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re old age 
pensions, 404. 


Que.: provisions of Act respecting assist- 


ance to disabled persons, 447; recom- 
mendations of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) re firemen’s 
pension funds, 274. 


Sask.: revised federal regulations governing 


payment of old age assistance, 966; 
revision of provincial Old Age Assist- 
ance Regulations, 966; amendment to 
Old Age Assistance Act, 837; provi- 
sions of Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


INDEX 


Pensions—C on. 
Sask—Con. 
Act, 189; re federal-provincial pensions 
for totally disabled persons, 398; 
Supplemental Allowance Regulations 
under Social Aid Act, 190, 683. 


United Kingdom— 
increased retirement pensions, 147. 


The Netherlands— 


provision of old age pensions for all at 
65, planned, 787. 


US A— 

terms of 5-year contract signed between 
1.U.E. and General Electric Company 
re escalator plan, 1021. 

union demands full pensions for workers 
released prematurely because of auto- 
mation, 23. 

71 per cent of workers under New York 


pension plans pay no contribution, 
457. 


Personnel: 
Canada— 
President of Ford Motor Company of 


Canada warns of shortage of well- 
trained personnel, 1353. 


Personnel Associations: 

International Council for Personnel 
Development in Employment Security 
—establishment of, 530. 

International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security—Canadian rep- 
resentation on joint study committee, 
143; 42nd convention, 932. 


Canada— 

conference on supervisory training spon- 
sored by Maritime Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations and Maritime Personnel 
Association, 321. 

annual conference of 
Association of Toronto, 648. 


13th Personnel 


Pert Hosiery Limited: 
guaranteed wage agreement, 264. 


Petroleum: 
fifth session of I.L.0. Petroleum Com- 
mittee, 819. 


Phillips, W. H., Chairman, National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: 


New Year’s message, 1365. 
Labour Day message, 912. 
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Physicians: 
Canada— 


availability of adequate number of doctors 
in small towns urged by C.C. of L., 
1262. 


Physicians’ Services Incorporated: 


P.S.I. Medical Plan in government depart- 
ments, 644. 


Picard, Gérard, General President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


New Year’s message, 1364. 
Labour Day message, 911. 


advises members to withhold comments 
on T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. merger, 
393-94. 

re 7th Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference at McGill University, 164, 269. 

report to 34th convention of C.C.C.L., 
1270: 


Pichette, Rey. Canon Henri, General Chaplain, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation: 


extracts from message to 34th convention, 


CC.Cie 1263: 
Picketing: 

B.C.— 

Supreme Court continues injunction 
restraining picketing to persuade 
employees to strike contrary to I.C.A. 
Act, 566. 

Ont.: damages to construction company 


against two union officers for causing 
unlawful picketing awarded by 
Supreme Court, 678. 


Pigott, John M., Pigott Construction Com- 
pany: 
annual apprenticeship 
name of, 399. 


award to bear 


Pipelines: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. requests construction of all- 
Canadian gas pipeline as public utility, 
1262. 
Sask.: regulations under Hours of Work Act 
re transmission pipeline workers, 845. 


Plant Employment: 
Canada— 
working conditions of plant employees in 
manufacturing, 1184. 
US.A— 
statistics, 507. 
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Plant Expansion: 
Canada— 
plant expansion—jobs created during first 
quarter of 1955, 647. 
final report on employment effects of 
manufacturing plant expansion (1954), 
157. 


Plasterers: 


Canada— 
wage rates and working conditions, 208. 


Plumbing: 
Canada— 
wage rates and working conditions of 
plumbers, 206. 
N.B.: provisions of Master Plumbers’ 
Municipal Licensing Act, 834; provi- 
sions of Plumbing Trade Act, 833; 
amendment to Trades Examination 
Act, 834. 
US. A— 
death of Martin Durkin, president, United 


Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry (A.F. of L.), 
1354. 

Police: 


N.B.— 
resolution adopted by Federation of Labour 
re inclusion of policemen as employees 
under Labour Relations Act, 1281. 


Political Action: 


Canada— 
recommendation of General Secretary, 
C.C CL 1276; 


resolutions adopted at 15th convention of 
CC. of L, 1259; 
resolution adopted at 70th annual conven- 
TION OL De an ee OS. 
B.C.: program of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 165; program approved 
at convention of I.W.W.A., 268. 
support of C.C.F. urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.Caot L)ye27. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
283; decision re association with C.C.F. 
postponed by Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1359. 
policy of Quebec Federation of Indus- 
trial Unions. (C.C. of a3), 809: 


IN: SS: 


Onts: 


Que.: 


Postal Employees: 
Ont.— 

50 per cent of postal employees in 
Toronto area have outside employ- 
ment because of low annual salary, 
905. 


» 


Postal Service: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 778. 


Potofsky, Jacob S., President, Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers of America: 
extracts from address at 15th annual con- 
Vention 0170. .©. Ob len izoue 


Premium Pay: 
Canada— 
premium pay conditions for plant workers 
in manufacturing, 1185. 


Pressmen: 
See Printing Pressmen. 


Pressure Vessels: 
Alta— 
revised regulations under Boilers 

Pressure Vessels Act, 1400. 

B.C.: revised regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act, 671. 

Nfld.: amended provisions of Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 842, 1171, 1411. 

Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 681. 


and 


Pressure Welders: 


See Welders. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


Canada— 
consolidation of Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 187. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of 5, 1262: 


Price Control: 


US A— 
tentative plans for administration of direct 
controls in event of emergency, 1027. 


Prices: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of prices and the cost 
of living—95, 217, 344, 462, 588, 694, 
Soin 8: 1078. LIST, 1310, 21438) 

cost-of-living wage adjustment formulas in 
manufacturing, 1035. 

C.C. of L. requests publication of price 
index of Canadian manufactured 
products, 1262. 

Nfld.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re price of fish for fishermen, 1030. 
United Kingdom— 

retail and food prices increase in 1954, 

262. 
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Primary Textile Industry: 
See Textile Industry. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Canada— 
apprenticeship clauses in collective agree- 
ments in printing industry, 74. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. concerning 
wages and working conditions at 
Government Printing Bureau, 1277. 
Toronto newsmen win $115 weekly 
minimum under provisions of new 
contract, 1023. 


Ons 


Printing Bureau: 
See Government Printing Bureau. 


Printing Pressmen: 
Canada— 


apprenticeship clauses in collective agree- 
ments in printing industry, 76. 


Productivity : 
resolution on productivity adopted at 
meeting (fourth session) of I.L.O. 


Chemical Industries Committee, 423. 

memorandum on productivity adopted by 
I.L.O. Textiles Committee at fifth 
session, 1376. 

resolutions adopted at I.L.O. European 
Regional Conference, 421. 

Canada— 

economists predict stable or 
activity in 1955, 19. 

gross national product on upturn, 400, 
1142. 

industrial production—increase 
bye Bolo... W432; 

composite index (1953-1954), 262. 

index number for October (1954), 17. 

statistics, 141. 

textile production 
optimism, 1143. 

increased man-hour production must go 
with shorter work week, 1351. 

Hansard references, 410. 

United Kingdom— 

establishment of British Railways Produc- 
tivity Council agreed to by three 
railway unions and Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
402. 

problems of automation studied by 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
TEGAN T50. 


increased 


reported 


increases but little 


Productivity—C on. 
US A— 


President predicts high employment and 
production, 150. 

effect of automation on productivity and 
the standard of living, 750. 

use of automatic production devices in- 
creasing rapidly—problems of manage- 
ment and labour, 411. 


Professional Association of Industrialists 
(Quebec): 
annual brief to Quebec government, 468. 
11th convention, 1369. 


Quebec employer group studies unemploy- 
ment, 754. 


Professional Defence Fund: 


C.C.C.L. convention 
ment, 1275. 


increases assess- 


Professional Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada: 


sets up committee to survey employer- 
employee relations in Federal Civil 
Service, 747. 


Profit: 


Canada— 
profits of Canadian corporations in 1955, 
1424. 


Profit-sharing: 


Canada— 
bonus and profit-sharing plans in primary 
textile industry, 214. 


bonus or profit-sharing plans in retail 
trade (sales staff), 586. 


Public Buildings: 
Man.— 


amendments to Department of Labour 
Act and Public Buildings Act, 668. 


Public Employees: 
Canada— 


formation of National Union of Public 
Employees, 782. 


Public Health: 


See Health; Labour Departments and 
Bureaus. 


Public Relations: 
Canada— 
Murray Cotterill resumes former posi- 
tion with U.S.W.A., 149. 
appointment of F. G. Flint as Director 
of Public Relations, U.I.C., 513. 


t 
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Public Service: 
Canada— 

committee to survey employer-employee 
relations in Federal Civil Service set 
up by Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, 747. 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 768. 

five-day week in public service—Hansard 
reference, 646. 

Alta.: regulations under Public 
Vehicles Act and _ Federal 
Vehicles Transport Act, 1298. 
remarks of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier, to delegation of Federation 
of Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.), re 
Bills 19 and 20, 154. 


Service 
Motor 


Que.: 


Public Utilities: 
Canada— 

number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 

workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 444. 

C.C. of L. requests construction of all- 
Canadian. gas pipeline as_ public 
utility, 1262. 


Public Works: 


Canada— 
Public Works Health Regulations, 187. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1262. 
1954-55 projects reviewed at meeting of 
Canadian Construction Association, 
159; resolution adopted, 161. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 765. 
resolution adopted at national policy con- 
ference of U.S.W.A. re unemployment, 
284. 
Hansard references, 155, 909. 
Alta.: recommendation of Industrial Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L:), 405. 
B.C.: provincial government program to 
alleviate winter unemployment 
announced at convention of Trades 
Union Congress (T. and L.C.), 1244, 
recommendations of Congress, 27. 


Man.: resolution passed by Manitoba legis- 
lature, 669. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 


requests public works program ~to 
combat unemployment, 153. 
Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends year-round construction 
and federal projects to alleviate unem- 
ployment, 276. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests provincial public works 
program for unemployed, 1031. 


NS.: 





Public Works—Con. 
Ont.: employment on Government public 
works program (1955-56), 398. 
US.A— 
first study of public works program job 
potential—research study by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 399. 


Public Works Health Act: 
Public Works Health Regulations, 187. 


Publications: 
Canada— 
publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—98, 219, 345, 464, 590, 
696, 859, 981, 1080, 1189, 1312, 1420. 


Punch Presses: 
Canada— 
Canadian Standards Association committee 
to prepare safety code for punch press 
guarding, 568. 


Quebec: 
See various subject headings. 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
(CC. Orel): 
provincial legislative proposals, 154. 
3rd annual convention, 809. 


Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway Transportation: 
provincial legislative proposals, 154. 


Quebec 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 274. 
18th annual convention, 523. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Radio Act: 
new regulations under Act, 329. 


Radio Broadcasts: 
Canada— 

Do unto others...texts of radio broad- 
casts on discrimination published by 
Department of Labour, 403. 

first in series of radio addresses on seasonal 
unemployment given by Miunister of 
Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 29. 

French-language broadcasts on discrimina- 
tion—prepared as part of Department 
of Labour’s educational program in 
connection with Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act, 285. 

C.C. of L. requests investigation of 
privately owned radio and television 
stations, 1262. 
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Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 


provincial legislative proposals of Quebec 
Joint Legislative Committee, 154. 


Railways: 


Canada— 

summary of decisions of Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1, 72, 
316, 660, 1047, 1387. 

number of labour-management disputes 
disposed of since inception of Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 in 1918, 1150. 

award of Chief Justice Gordon McG. 
Sloan, arbitrator in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 47, 
bye 

rail unions discuss effect on future negotia- 
tions of (Sloan) arbitration award, 143. 

proposals for new contract made by non- 
operating railway unions to 5 major 
Canadian railway companies, 1235. 

non-operating unions to demand wage 
increase, health and welfare plan, etc., 
BYE 

number of workers employed on Canadian 
railways, 1235. 

number of workers (international railway 
brotherhoods), affected by collective 
agreements in 1953, by affiliation, 440. 

increase in net operating revenues of 
principal railway systems, 1354. 

1954 operating income of 17 largest rail- 
ways, down, 643. 

operating revenue down in 1953, 402. 

International Association of Machinists 
railway locals offer cost-saving repair 
plan in booklet Diesels and Our Jobs, 
1358. 

death of William K. McKee, vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Employees, 397. 

Hansard references to—Railway Act and 
Grade Crossing Fund, 155. 156, 410, 
520, 756; right of railway workers to 
strike, Railway Act, and lay-offs, 
156.7750. 

C.B.R.E. triennial convention proposes 
formation of single union of Cana- 
dian railway workers; other resolu- 
tions, 1136. 

resolutions adopted at 70th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 773; resolution 
adopted re strikes, 778. 


Ont.: application of regulations under Public 
Health Act, 189. 


Que.: provincial legislative proposals of 
Quebec Joint Legislative Committee 
of Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods. 154. 





Railways—Con. 


United Kingdom— 

wage increase averts national railway 
strike, 42. 

railway union wins almost all wage 
demands, 143. 

railway dispute—final report of court of 
inquiry established to examine wage 
dispute between British Transport 
Commission and National Union of 
Railwaymen, 318. 

establishment of British Railways Produc- 
tivity Council agreed to by three 
railway unions and Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
402. 

pay increases awarded to locomotive 
engineers, 749. 

US A— 

number of employees on class 1 railways 
in 1946 and 1954, 1353. 

independent unions interested in joining 
merged A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 280. 

rail engineers will not join A.F. of L- 
C.1.0. merger, 902. 

rail unions negotiate health insurance 
contract, 507. 

See also Canadian Railway Board of 


Adjustment No. 1; International 
Railway Brotherhoods. 
Real Estate: 
Canada— 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 445. 


Recovery of Wages: 


See Wages. 


Regulations: 


See Labour Legislation; various subject 
headings. 


Rehabilitation: 


Canada— 

first conference of provincial rehabilitation 
co-ordinators to develop  federal- 
provincial program for _ civilian 
disabled, 510. 

training of disabled progresses in six 
provinces under recent revision of 
Canadian Vocational Training Act, 
1140. 

civilian rehabilitation program reviewed 
at meeting of National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 510. 

assistant to co-ordinator of civilian reha- 
bilitation, appointed, 266. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re handicapped persons, 779. 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 

Ont.: provisions of Rehabilitation Services 
Act, 962; federal-provincial rehabilita- 
tion agreement signed with province 
of Ontario, 1236; five social workers 
named to advisory committee on 
rehabilitation, 641. 

New Zealand— 


civilian rehabilitation program, 511. 


Remembrance Day: 
Canada— 


designation as statutory holiday requested 
byeC:Cicot By1262; 


amendment to Remembrance Day 
Act re stockbrokers, 668. 


Man.: 


Rent Control: 


US A— 
tentative plans for administration of 
direct controls in event of emergency, 
1027. 
Rentals: 
Canada— 


rent for 21 per cent of Canadian homes 
exceeds $70 monthly, 845. 


Repairs: 
Ont.— 


wage rates established for apprentices in 
motor vehicle repairer trade, 1063. 


Resources: 
See Mineral Resources. 


Rest Periods: 
Canada— 
provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1167. 
rest periods in certain industries— 
metal mining, 693. 
primary textile, 213. 
retail trade (sales staff), 583, 586. 
truck transportation firms, 340. 


Retirement: 


resolution adopted at European Regional 
Conference re retirement and pensions, 
422. 


Canada— 


resolution calling for compulsory retire- 
ment at 65 rejected and reversed by 
iwandel 1 Geey gle 


Senator urges change in retirement age, 
146. 


INDEX 


Retirement—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
increased retirement pensions, 147. 
6 of 10 men choose not to retire—survey 
of reasons why persons retire..., 146. 


USA— 
number of persons over 65 receiving an 
income, 1138. 
retirement at age 70 advocated, 146. 
See also Older Workers. 


Reuther, Walter, President, 
Industrial Organizations: 
extracts from address at 15th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of I, 1255. 
raps government ignoring impact of auto- 
mation, 265. 


Congress of 


Revenue: 
See Railways. 


Right to Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Right to Work: 
US.A— 
right-to-work laws condemned by clergy- 
man, 80. 
legislation criticized by Secretary of Labour 
at convention of C.1.0., 38. 


Road Building: 
See Building and Construction. 


Road Haulage: 
B.C.— 
regulations under Industrial Transporta- 
tion Act re, 674. 


Roads: 
Man.— 
resolution adopted by Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1360. 


Rowntree and Company: 


unemployment insurance plan adopted in 
1922, 746. 


Royal Commissions: 
Canada— 
members of Royal Commission § on 
Canada’s economic prospects, 747. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re costs of production of 
commodities and retail prices, 779. 


Russia: 
invitations to celebrate May Day in 
Moscow declined by T. and LC., 
C.Cyofiand: C.Ci@ Ine5i3. 


INDEX 


Safety: 


discussion on resolution concerning indus- 
trial safety at 38th Conference of 
LUO 942. 

measures to promote occupational safety 
and health recommended by I.L.0., 
experts, 1379. 

Canada— 

unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry—provisions of collective 
agreements, 1056. 

Canadian Standards Association committee 
to prepare safety code for punch press 
guarding, 568. 

The Early Handling of Spinal Injuries— 
accident prevention film issued by 
Department of Labour, 511. 


resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
anda ly. Cais 8: 
Alta.: revised and consolidated regulations 


under Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1396. 


B.C.: new accident prevention regulations 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
450. 

N.B.: amendment to Mining Act, 834. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1059. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Trench Exca- 
vators Protection Act, 960. 

Que.: regulations under Mining Act, 1295. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Oil and 


Gas Conservation Act, 332. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 
of Canada: 
unemployment result of “temporary adjust- 
ments” in economic machine, 401. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 

number of Canadians employed on Sea- 
way as at January 15, 1955, 148. 

N.ES. plan to recruit manpower for 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project, 395. 

employment situation, 25, 262. 

Hansard references, 273, 909. 


Salaries: 
Canada— 

wages and salaries during second quarter 
of 1955, 1142. 

weekly salaries and hourly wage rates for 
selected occupations in manufacturing 
in Greater Montreal (October 1954), 
342. 

salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in 6 cities (1954), 1075. 
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Salaries—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


starting salaries for university graduates 
shown in bulletin prepared by Tech- 
nical Personnel Section, Department 
of Labour, 514. 


starting salaries for university graduates 
in 1955, 639. 


Que.: weekly salaries and hourly wage rates 
for selected occupations in manufac- 
turing in Greater Montreal (October 
1954), 342. 


Sales Tax: 
N.B— 


Federation of Labour recommends reduc- 
tion in provincial sales tax, 1281. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C, 
of L.): 


provincial legislative proposals, 26. 
11th annual convention, 28. 


Schnitzler, William F., Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labour: 


address, as A.F. of L. fraternal delegate, 
to 70th annual convention of T. and 


AG Yeti y 


School Attendance: 
Niid.— 


regulations under School Attendance Act, 
Liv 


Schools: 
Alta.— 
amended provisions of School Act, 1403; 
recommendation of Industrial Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re free 
text books, 405. 
Ont.: regulations under 
Education Act, 453. 


United Kingdom— 


raising of school-leaving age requested by 
T.U.C.,, 1149. 


Department of 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 
7th biennial convention, 753. 
amalgamation of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., with the S.I.U., 
394. 
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LXIV 
Seamen: Service: 
recommendations, and resolutions adopted, Canada— ; 
at meeting of Joint Maritime Com- workers affected by collective agreements, 
mission, I.L.O., 1377-78. 440, 445. 


enforcement of Medical Examination of 
Seafarers Regulations in Canada— 
Medical Examination (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, I.L.0., ratified, 1153. 

I.L.O. convention requiring periodical 
medical examination of persons...on 
sea-going vessels, 422. 


Canada— 

Medical Examination of Seafarers’ Regu- 
lations issued under Canada Shipping 
Act, 838. 

consolidation and revision of Distressed 
Seamen Regulations, under Canada 
Shipping Act, 328. 

consolidation of Ships’ Crews Regulations 
and Ships’ Officers Regulations, under 
Financial Administration Act, 187. 

expulsion of Captain H. N. McMaster, 
President of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., 394. 

amalgamation of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., with the S.LU., 
394. 

See also Merchant Seamen. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 
Canada— 

Federal Government four-point program 
in Cabinet directive to reduce winter 
unemployment, 1133. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1277. 

first in series of radio addresses on seasonal 
unemployment given by Miunister of 
Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 29. 

proceedings of meeting of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 158. 

“public can help reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment’”—summary of address by 
President of Canadian Construction 
Association, 904. 

recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 

Church praises efforts to aid seasonal 
unemployed, 1133. 


B.C.: committee to study seasonal unem- 
ployment, 396. 
US.A— 
statistics, 396. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements— 

flour milling industry, 951. 

in hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1169. 

unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry, 1056. 


numbers of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 


Sheet Metal Workers: 
Canada— 
wage rates and working conditions, 209. 
Alta.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 189. 


Shift Work: 


Canada: 
shift differentials in manufacturing (plant 
employees), 1185. 
provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 


nurses, 1167; for graduate nurses, 
1170. 

B.C.: swing shifts in lumber industry 
approved by I.W.W.A., 268. 

Shipbuilding: 

NS 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of - L.) 

requests construction of Canadian 


merchant fleet of cargo and passenger 
ships, 153. 
United Kingdom— 

establishment of British Railways Produc- 
tivity Council agreed to by three 
railway unions and Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
402. 


Shipping: 
resolutions adopted at convention of Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, 753. 


Canada— 

consolidation of Ships’ Crews Regulations 
and Ships’ Officers Regulations, under 
Financial Administration Act, 187. 

Supreme Court finds Act is applicable to 
certain stevedores and, in general, is 
valid legislation, 952. 

recommendation of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 
1369. 

C.C. of L. urges restriction of foreign 
vessels in Canada’s coastal trade, 
1262. 

resolutions adopted at convention of Sea- 
farers International Union of North 
America, 753. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re merchant marine, 779. 
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Shipping—Con. 

_B.C.: Supreme Court of British Columbia 
holds that memorandum of agreement 
is binding even if formal agreement 
has not been signed, 959. 


N.B.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
urges construction of Chignecto Canal, 
153; 

USA— 


resolutions adopted at convention of Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, 753. 


Shops: 
B.C.: provisions of Shops Regulations and 
Weekly Holiday Act, 87, 1062. 


Bill to amend Shops Regulation Act, 
not passed, 669. 


provision of St. John’s Shop Act re 
Saturday closing, 1062, proclamation 
of Act re Saturday closing, revoked, 
1295; administration of provincial 
Shop Act, criticized by Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1030. 


Sask.: revised regulations under Hours of 
Work Act, 1063, 1296. 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Short-handed Pay: 


Canada— 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 


industry — provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1053. 
Showler, Birt, Vice-president, Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada: 
retirement, 267. 


Sick Leave: 


Canada— 

provisions of award of arbitrator (Chief 
Justice Sloan) in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 59. 

provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for graduate nurses, 1170; 
in hospitals, for employees other 
than nurses, 1168, 1169. 


Sickness Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


Silicosis: 
N.B— 
Act to provide compensation of silicosis, 
enacted, 832. 


Skaling, Hon. A. E., Minister of Labour 
(New Brunswick): 
extracts from address at 43rd annual 


convention of N.B. Federation of 
Labour, 1279. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 
first meeting of Interdepartmental Con- 
ference on ‘Training for Skilled 
Workers in Government Deparrmments, 
Crown Companies and Other Federal 
Agencies, 1149. 
eskimos taught skilled trades by Cana- 
dian Vocational ‘Training’ Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1242. 
US.A— 


skilled craftsmen losing recognition and 
earning capacity, 1240. 


Slave Labour: 


Canada— 
resolution re free trade adopted by T. 
and 1.C., 777. 


Sloan, Chief Justice Gordon McG.: 


award in dispute between railways and 
non-operating unions, 47, 52. 


Small Loans: 
See Loans. 


Social Aid: 
Sask.— 

Social Aid Act—amendment to Act, 837; 
revised Mothers’ Allowance Regula- 
tions under Act, 966; Supplemental 
Allowance Regulations under Act, 
683; new regulations under Act re 
supplemental allowances to certain 
recipients of pensions under Old Age 
Security Act (Canada), 190. 


Social Assistance: 
Nfld — 


regulations under Social Assistance Act, 
965. 


Social Security: 

social security benefits paid per head in 
Canada and other countries in 1951, 
148. 

financial burden of sickness insurance to 
be discussed at meeting of Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, 
1233. 

resolution adopted at European Regional 
Conference re financing social security, 
422. 


USA— 


N.A.M. criticizes amendments to Social 
Security Act, 147. 


recommendation of C.I.0., 38. 
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Social Welfare: 
Sask — 


provincial government to increase welfare 
expenditures, 398. 


Sweden— 
welfare costs in 1955 budget, 398. 


Stabilization: 
Canada— 


stabilization of 
methods, 144. 

US A— 
stabilization of employment — salaried 


plant workers, and end of lay-offs, 
predicted, 1239. 


employment—suggested 


Standard of Living: 


US.A— 
effect of automation on productivity and 
the standard of living, 750. 


Statistics: 


See Labour Statistics; 
headings. 


various subject 


Statisticians: 
See Labour Statisticians. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steel Industry: 
NS— 
government action sought by Federation 
ol Labour.(C.C, cia). 1373. 
US.A— 


steelworkers win 15-cent 
increase, 906. 


hourly wage 


Steel Products: 
Canada— 


jobs created by plant expansion (1955), 
647. 


Stevedoring: 
Canada— 


Supreme Court finds Act is applicable to 
certain stevedores and, in general, is 
valid legislation, 952. 
Australia— 


amendments to Stevedoring Industry Act 
(1949), 191. 


Storage: 


Canada— 
workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 444. 


Strike Fund: 
Canada— 
resolution rejected by C.C. of L., 1261. 
N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Council of Labour, 1244. 


US. A— 
recommendations of U.A.W.A., 528. 


Strike Votes: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at meeting of Cana- 
dian Construction Association, 160-61. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


Canada— 
monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada and other countries—97, 
2169342, 7461, 4587, 5693,, 0090 (3 anl 0 ae 
1186, 1309, 1417. 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry — provisions of collective 
agreements re prohibition of, 1056. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re railway workers, 778. 
Alta.: amended provisions of School Act, 
1403. 
B.C.: provincial strike fund approved by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
165. 


resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour re direction of applicants to 
employment where there is _ legal 
strike, 1281. 

N.S.: conciliation activities of Department 

of Labour (1953-54), 542. 

Ont.: statement of policy adopted at con- 
vention of Ontario Chamber of 
Commerce, 162. 


NBs 


Que.: remarks of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier, to delegation of Federation 
of Industrial Unions (C.C.sor 1) re 
Bills 19 and 20, 154; control of right 
to strike suggested by Professional 


Association of Industrialists, 468. 
recommendation of Federation of 
iabour -GiC soit Las: 26; 
United Kingdom— 
wage increase 
strike, 42. 
Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour 
and National Service, comments on 
industrial disputes, in House of 
Commons debate, 1024. 
inter-union strikes condemned by Lord 
Justice Denning, 1025. 
T.U.C. should be given authority to 
settle inter-union strikes, 1024. 


unofficial strikes condemned—resolution 
adopted by T.U.C., 1147. 


Sask.: 


averts national railway 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
United Kingdom—Con. 
~ London Times studies causes of Britain’s 
strikes, 1024. 

“strike has ceased to be part of mech- 
anism of market’—statement of 
political commentator, 1287. 

USA— 

strikers, guilty of misconduct but not 
discharged, may vote in representa- 
tion election—ruling of U.S. Court of 
Appeals, 326. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: * 


Construction—bridge— 
pile drivers, Kitimat, B.C., 1004, 1107. 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
building trades workers, Calgary, 881; 
Hamilton, 1331. 
carpenters, Cornwall, 1215, 1329; Dryden, 
1331; Hamilton, 724, 1109; North Bay, 
1215, 1329; Pembroke, 1331. 
carpenters and electricians, Hamilton, 243, 
375, 486. 
cement finishers, Toronto, 120. 
electricians, Ottawa, 121. 
labourers, Oakville, 1004. 
metal frame erectors, Windsor, 611, 723, 
880. 
millwrights, Chalk River, 1108. 
painters, Calgary, 1215. 
painters and decorators, Calgary, 1329. 
plasterers, Toronto, 1004. 
power shovel and bull-dozer operators, 
St. Catharines, 1004. 
plumbers and apprentices, St. John’s, Nfid., 
1331, 1448. 
plumbers and steamfitters, Montreal, 120. 
plumbers, steamfitters and welders, Mont- 
real, 1108. 
steel erectors, Toronto, 486, 610, 723. 
structural steel and iron workers, Argentia, 
iN fide Loo Ls 
Construction—highway— 
labourers, South Burnaby, 375, 486. 
road construction workers, Corner Brook, 
INfd91215, 1329. 
Construction—muscellaneous— 
truck drivers, labourers and heavy duty 


machine operators, Montreal, 1331, 
1448. 
tunnel miners, Lillooet, B.C., 121. 
Logging— 


fallers and buckers, Campbell River and 
Kelsey Bay, B.C., 1330, 1448. 
loggers, Gordon River and Meade Creek, 
B.C., 1449. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 


fish processing factory workers, 
NidawliOs, 1213; 


Burin, 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, London, 243, 374; 
Quebec, Que., 375, 486; St. Hyacinthe, 
1107, 1213; 1328: 


slipper factory workers, Loretteville, Que., 
a5) 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

aircraft and trolley coach factory workers, 
Fort William, 881. 

aircraft factory workers, Downsview 
(Toronto), 1108, 1213, 1328, 1448. 

auto parts foundry workers, Sarnia, 611, 
723, 880, 1002. 

electrical apparatus factory workers, Brant- 
ford,* 243: Hamilton; 1003*. .Toronto, 
1214; Winnipeg, 243, 374. 

electrical apparatus pattern 
Hamilton, 724, 880, 1002, 1106. 

electrical transformer draftsmen, Guelph, 


makers, 


1108. 

farm implement factory workers, Toronto, 
120. 

motor truck factory office workers, 


Chatham, 1449. 

motor vehicle and parts, diesel, locomotive, 
stove, refrigerator, and air condition- 
ing factory workers, London, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, Toronto and Windsor, 
1330, 1448. 

motor vehicle assembly factory workers, 
Windsor, 1108. 

motor vehicles factory and parts depot 
workers, Windsor, Oakville and Etobi- 
coke, 120, 242, 374. 

motor vehicle factory maintenance men, 
Windsor, 1003. 

needle factory workers, Bedford, 1108, 1213. 

plumbing and heating equipment factory 
workers, Toronto, 120, 242, 374, 486. 

radio and television factory workers, Brant- 
ford, 1003. 

radio parts factory workers, Toronto, 121, 
242, 374, 486. 

spark plug factory workers, Windsor, 881. 

steel drum factory workers, Petrolia, 1108. 

steel mill workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 1108. 

structural steel fabricators, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1214, 1328, 1448. 

structural steel fabricators and _ erectors, 
Lachine and Longue Pointe, 120, 242. 

structural steel fabricators and erectors and 
mining machinery factory workers, 
London, Port Robinson and Welland, 
1450. 

tool factory workers, St. Catharines, 375. 

washing machine and _ boiler factory 
workers, Toronto, 1450. 

wire and cable factory workers, Toronto, 
1330, 1448. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 
wire cloth factory workers, Niagara Falls, 
120. 
wire products factory workers, Watford, 
724, 880, 1002. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
linoleum factory workers, Montreal and 
Farnham, 121, 242, 374, 486. 
mattress and furniture factory workers, 
Vancouver, 881, 1002. 
pattern makers, Toronto, 1108. 
upholsterers, Vancouver, 1215. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
furniture factory workers, Meaford, 1330, 
1448; Napanee, 724. 
lumber mill workers, Roberval, 486, 610; 
Saint John, 881, 1002, 1106, 1213. 
plywood factory workers, Port Alberni, 611. 
sawmill workers, Field, Ont., 881; Giscome, 


B.C., 1003; New Westminster, 1003, 
1106; Penticton, 1003; Wasa, B.C., 
1330. 


sawmill and veneer factory workers, Kiosk, 
Ont., 1214, 1328. 

veneer and hardwood flooring factory 
workers, Woodstock, 1449. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc.— 
abrasive factory workers, Shawinigan Falls, 
1004, 1107. 
asbestos products factory workers, Peter- 
borough, 1215, 1328. 
cellulose products factory 
Shawinigan Falls, 1004, 1107. 
chemical factory workers, Palo, Sask., 1450. 
explosives and _ agricultural chemicals 
factory workers, McMasterville, Que., 
1004, 1107. 
fibrous glass factory workers, Sarnia, 1004, 
1450. 
glass factory workers, Toronto, 1214. 
plaster-board factory workers, South West- 
minster, B.C., 1331. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Oshawa, 723. 
newspaper and job printing plant workers, 
Granby, 243. 
newspaper printing plant workers, Mont- 
real, 724, 880, 1002, 1106, 1213, 1328, 
1448. 
printing pressmen, London, 724. 
steel plate printers, Ottawa, 375. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
pulp and paper mill workers, Shawinigan 
Falls and Grand’Mere, 1003, 1106, 1213, 
1328. 


workers, 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
tire and pillow-foam factory workers, Port 
Whitby, Ont., 1449. 
Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
electricians, North Vancouver, 375, 486, 
610, 723, 880, 1002, 1106. 
Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc— 
blanket factory workers, winders, Brant- 
ford, 610. 
cotton factory workers, Hamilton, 723. 
hat and cap factory workers, Toronto, 
# 1214. 
hosiery factory workers, London, 
1213) Montreal 121; 242) 37/4: 
hosiery and knitted goods factory workers, 
Woodstock, 1003, 1106. 
knitted goods factory workers, St. 
Hyacinthe, 610, 723, 880, 1002, 1106. 
ladies garment factory workers, Toronto, 
1107. 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
125 
shirt factory workers, Montreal, 120, 242, 
374. 
sportswear factory workers, Victoriaville, 
610. 
textile faetory workers, Cornwall, 121; 
Hamilton, 121; Kitchener, 120, 242. 
textile factory workers (card tenders), 
Cornwall, 610. 
woollen textiles factory workers, Granby, 
1003. 


1107, 


woollen textiles and blanket factory 
workers, Meaford, 1003. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and lquors— 
brewery workers, Regina, 120; South- 
western Ontario, 1449. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
canning factory workers, Penticton, 


Kelowna, Mission City, Ashcroft and 
Vancouver, 120, 242, 374. 

fruit and vegetable packing plant workers, 
Okanagan Valley, 1214, 1328. 


Mining— 
coal miners, Nacmine, Alta., 121; Sydney 
Mines, NS., 1330; Thorburn, NSS., 
1330. 
coal miners (loaders), New Waterford, 
NLD (2s: 


copper miners, Lake Cowichan, B.C., 723. 

gold and copper miners, Noranda, 1449. 

iron ore truck drivers, Steep Rock Lake, 
Ont., 1330. 

metal miners, Buchans, Nfid., 1002, 1106. 

Service—business and personal— 

beverage room employees, Sydney, 1109, 
1214. 

canteen food suppliers, Windsor, Ont., 881. 

hotel and cafe employees, Prince Albert, 
1109. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Service—public administration— 


county roads employees, Cayuga, 1004, 
1107,.1214, 1329. 
garbage collectors, carpenters and 


labourers, Kingston, 881. 
public works employees, Kitchener, 1004; 
Wallaceburg, 120, 242. 
Trade— 
brewery warehousemen and truck drivers, 
Hamilton, 725. 
dairy workers and 
Windsor, 121. 
department store clerks, Quebec, Que., 725. 
furniture store clerks, Quebec, Que., 725. 
meat market workers, Toronto, 881. 
ready-mix concrete jobbers, Lethbridge, 
1109. 
sash and door jobbers, Vernon, 243. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electric railways and local bus lines— 
bus. drivers, Boischatel, Que., 1109; 
Windsor, 1215, 1329. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
miscellaneous— 
grain elevator workers, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 724; Montreal, 725. 
radio station employees, Jonquiére, 375; 
Ottawa, 1215, 1329, 1449; Quebec, Que., 
487, 610, 723, 880. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
other local and highway— 
truck drivers, London, 487. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
water transport— 
barge seamen, Quebec, Que., 724, 880. 


seamen, Saint John, 1450; Vancouver, 1109, 
1214, 1329. 


stevedores, Hamilton, 121. 


route salesmen, 


Students: 
See Universities. 


Subversive Elements: 
Canada— 


unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry — provisions of collective 
agreements, 1056. 


Sunday Observance: 
Canada— 


C.C.C.L. convention reiterates opposition 
to Sunday work, 1276. 


Supervisory Training: 
See Training. 
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Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans: 
US.A— 


five states allow payment of state unem- 
ployment insurance benefit and jobless 
benefits under supplemental unem- 
ployment plans, 1352. 

U.A.W. members under wage guarantees— 
number of agreements incorporating 
s.u.b. plans; other important plans. 
1234. 

widespread growth of plans improbable, 
1350. 

individual income security plan endorsed 
by N.A.M. as alternate to Ford-type 
guaranteed annual wage plan, 1351. 


Supplementary Allowances: 
Alta — 
amendments to Supplementary Allowances 
Act, 964. 


Supplementary Benefit: 
See Benefits; Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Plans. 


Sweden: 
1955 budget—cost of national health 
insurance, etc., 398. 
Sweepstakes: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 779. 
Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
164. 


Syria: 
provisions of new 
program, 1239. 


health insurance 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 
mine-mill union denied all benefits of 
Taft-Hartley Act by N.L.R.B., 190. 
union may not be deprived of its com- 
pliance status under Taft-Hartley Act 
...non-Communist affidavit—Court of 
Appeals reverses N.L.R.B. ruling, 351. 


Tallon, R. J., Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: 
term as Commissioner extended, 1354. 
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Taxation: 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted at 15th convention of 
CGN Ofelia. 1200: 


Federation of Labour recommends 
reduction in provincial sales tax, 1281; 
and abolition of provincial amuse- 
ment tax on certain theatre tickets, 
1281. 


US.A— 
proposed tax benefits for 
older workers, 1240. 
See also Excise Tax; Income Tax. 


IN-B,? 


firms using 


Teachers: 


Que — 
delay in carrying out order certifying new 
bargaining agent for Montreal school 
teachers ordered by Superior Court, 
320. 
US.A— 
racial discrimination banned by A.F. of L. 
teachers’ union, 1026. 


Teamwork in Industry: 


Canada— 
activities of L.M.P.Cs—46, 169, 297, 424, 
Doo mODo woe ldo Ll pbomd2So. lools 


Technical Aid: 
United Kingdom— 

United Kingdom contribution to U.N. 
technical aid in 1955—parliamentary 
debate on colonial development and 
international aid for underdeveloped 
countries, 21. 


Technical Assistance: 

I.L.O.  worker-trainees under United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, 1380. 

report of Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee at 127th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body, 44. 

United Kingdom— 

Britain to double contribution in technical 

assistance to Colombo Plan, 1352. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 
number of technical personnel registered 
with Department of Labour, 509. 
starting salaries for university graduates 
shown in bulletin prepared by Tech- 
nical Personnel Section, Department 
of Labour, 514. 


Technological Development: 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1147-48. 
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Television: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. requests investigation of 
privately owned radio and television 
stations, 1262. 


Textile Industry: 
fifth session of I.L.0. Textile Committee, 
1376. 
textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 
Canada— 
jobs created by plant expansion (1955), 
647. 
textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 
working conditions in the primary textile 
industry, 212. 
textile production 
optimism, 1148. 
guaranteed wage agreements signed, 264. 
output decreases in 1952, 149. 
biennial convention of T.W.U.A., 639. 
Milltown, N.B. textile plant re-opened by 
union on co-operative basis, 149. 
resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
Otel «L261 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re processing of 
textiles at home, 405. 
Milltown, N.B. textile 
opened by union on 
basis, 149. 
US.A— 
textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 


increases but little 


Man.: 


INC Be: plant re- 


co-operative 


Textile Workers’ Union of America (C.1.0.- 
CG. ofmL.)is 


biennial convention, 639. 
re labour unity, 1282. 


Thanksgiving Day: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in brief to Cabinet, 1369. 


Theatres: 
N.B— 


abolition of provincial amusement tax on 
certain theatre tickets recommended 
by Federation of Labour, 1281. 
amended regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act re actors and 
other entertainers, 1062. 


Nfid.: 


Thorvaldson, G. S., President, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce: 
address at 26th annual meeting of Cana- 


dian Chamber of Commerce, 1366. 


INDEX 


Tiffin, Arthur Ernest, General 
Transport and General 
Union (Great Britain): 


election, 783. 


Secretary, 
Workers’ 


Tobin, Daniel J., President Emeritus, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


death of, 1354. 


Totalitarianism: 
global organizing campaign and_ joint 
action by world labour against 
totalitarianism, planned by I.C.F.T.U., 
vol 


Trade: 


Canada— 

improvement in export markets forecast 
in year-end review of economy by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 18. 

number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions by 
Department of Labour, 784. 

workers affected by collective agreements, 
440, 445. 

C.C. of L. statement on foreign policy, 


1248; urges restriction of foreign 
vessels in Canada’s coastal trade, 
1262. 


conference on trade and economic progress 
at 84th annual meeting of C.M.A., 
928. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 779; resolution re free trade, 
reue 


Trade Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
NS— 


administration of Trade Schools Regula- 
tion Act transferred to Minister of 
Education, 1060. 


Trade Union Membership: 


Canada— 

1955 union membership as shown in 
Labour Organization in Canada, 1956 
—publication of Federal Department 
of Labour, 1357. 


Ont.: C.C.F. party conference requests legis- 
lation to ease problems of unification, 
507. 

Que.: court order requiring seafarers’ union 


to restore membership rights to 
merchant seaman affirmed by Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, 182. 


Sask.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
26. 
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Trade Union Membership—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
membership decreases in 1953, 149. 
T.U.C. membership, 1147. 


US.A— 
membership in 1955, 1357. 


Trade Unions: 


report of Committee on Freedom of 
Association at 127th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body, 44. 

oddest, oldest union—Mountain Cleaners 
Guild, Salzbourg, Austria, 747. 

labour federations in United Kingdom and 
West German Federal Republic alerted 
against communists by The T.U.C. 
and Communism, pamphlet issued by 
TU GerA02. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—7th biennial convention, 
403; 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations, 1282. 

more unions in Canada and U.S.A. seek 
guaranteed wage in 1955, 264. 

new union—lInternational Union of Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers— 
formed by merger of oil workers and 
chemical workers unions, 395. 

ratification of A.F. of L.-C.I.O. merger by 
Upholsterers’ International Union 
(A.F. of L.) and United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.), 394. 

US.W.A. to sign no-raiding agreement, 
394. 

textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 

global organizing campaign and _ joint 
action by world labour against 
totalitarianism, planned by I.C.F.T.U., 
(ane 

Pat. Conroy, Canadian Labour Attaché, 
US.A., rejects offer to become 
Director of Organization, I.C.F.T.U., 
903. 

death of J. Scott Milne, President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 907. 


Canada— 
Tana 12C. ong C.G. 0; Ly 
principles of merger, 393. 
merger terms approved by unity com- 
mittee, 637. 
report of unity committee approved at 
70th annual convention of T. and 
L.G., 760. 
terms of agreement, 762. 
Canadian Labour Congress— 
name of merged labour bodies, 762. 
officials of Congress appointed, 1355. 
functions of publicity committee of 
new Congress, 1263. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


major mergers prompt series of amalgama- 
tions and re-affiliations, 1282. 

C.C.C.L. advised to withhold comments 
on T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. merger, 393. 

revised regulations under Trade Unions 
Act, 188. 

award of Chief Justice Gordon McG. 
Sloan, arbitrator in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 47, 
52. 

Mooretown-Ottawa T. and L.C. low-rental 
housing project, opened, 1144. 

formation of National Union of Public 
employees, 782. 

11th national policy conference, 284. 

Department of National Defence issues 
pamphlet on organization, history, 
ete, Ol labour” unions, by J. [: 
Montague, Department of Labour, 516. 

rail unions discuss effect on future nego- 
tiations of (Sloan) arbitration award, 
143. 

proposals for new contract made by non- 
operating railway unions to 5 major 
Canadian railway companies, 1235. 

textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 
Milltown, N.B. textile plant re-opened by 
union on co-operative basis, 149. 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1953, by affiliation, 440. 

third annual convention of Union Label 
Trades Department, 780. 

non-operating unions to demand wage 
increase, health and welfare plan, etc., 
Lov 

Canadian participation in world trade 
unionism explained, 1139. 

labour briefs on amendment of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act submitted to 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 

Canadian delegations to I.C.F.T.U. Con- 
gress, 531. 

support for maritime coal industry 
sought at convention of District 26, 
U.M.W.A.; policy report, 751. 

International Association of Machinists 
railway locals offer cost-saving repair 
plan in booklet Diesels and Our Jobs, 
1358. 

International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union 20th anniversary, 913. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—7th biennial convention, 753. 

biennial convention of T.W.U.A., 639. 

three labour councils elect women presi- 
dents, 267. 


Silby Barrett, vice-president, C.C. of L., 
promoted to Assistant to the President 
of District 50, U.M.W.A., 267. 

death of William K. McKee, vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, 397. 

policy of exclusion in relation to negroes 
by Canadian Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, charged by 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
906. 

Amalgamation of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., with the S.1.U., 
394. 

expulsion of Captain H. N. McMaster, 
President of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., 394. 

United Electrical Workers seek 35-hour 
week and more pay, in 1956 negotia- 
tions, 808. 


retirement of Birt Showler, Vice-president, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
267. 


7th convention of autonomous labour 
organization—International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
1026. 


T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. ban re-entry 
of affiliates expelled because of 
Communist domination, 901. 


invitations to celebrate May Day in 
Moscow declined by T. and LC., 
GCromlL sand) C:C.Cieeals: 


C.C.C.L—urges intensified education pro- 
gram on trade unionism, 1277; pro- 
posed amalgamations involving five 
C.C.C.L. federations, 824; remarks 
of Jean Marchand, General Secretary, 
1266. 


C.C. of L—“Fair Practices” Conference 
held by Ontario Federation of Labour, 
641; resolutions adopted recommend 
exchange of visits with U.S.S.R., 1248; 
control by United States—resolution 
adopted at convention, 1247; resolu- 
tion adopted re government employees, 
1262. 


T. and L.C —re-affiliation of International 
Union of Operating Engineers, with 
AB uhveh UAC rAd) tie 
provincial legislateve proposals of labour 
organizations: 
Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta (C.C. of L.), 405. 
Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
Tea ya. 
British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(G.C Forel 5l 7, 


INDEX 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations—Con. 

Manitoba Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 404. 

New Brunswick Council 
(OG) of Leis: 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour 

Civand IC Jy 153, 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
Cieeaiid 4s). 210. 

Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
CONC corn Est 

Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of 
Tabours. |. andy 1G. Cols. 

Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
1.35 2008: 

Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
(eG s0te li.) wipe, 

Quebec Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
154. 

Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
Cli-and LC t aie. 


conventions of labour organizations: 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, 1267. 

Canadian Brotherhood of 
Employees, 1136. 

Canadian Congress of Labour, 1245. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
758. 

British Columbia Federation of Labour 
CGA OR ras £8 OR pk fob 

British Columbia Trades Union Con- 
gress (T. and L.C.), 1242. 

Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour CL,-and. L.C.) 28, 1360. 

New Brunswick Council of Labour 
Co Gert sy.) bee 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 
1278. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1030. 

Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 
Gtels,e, Love. 

Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1030. 

Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.), 282. 

Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(Terands 13-0. ), 1635, 1359. 

Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
(OGY offi) R00: 

Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 523. 

Saskatchewan Federation 
(OCmoin Leas. 


of Labour 


Railway 


of Labour 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Alta.: 


BG? 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


provincial legislative proposals of 
Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 275; of Industrial Federation of 
Labour of Alberta (C.C. of L.), 405. 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.)— 
provincial legislative proposals, 517; 
annual convention, 165: Trade Union 
Congress (T. and L.C.)—provincial 
legislative proposals, 27; annual con- 
vention, 1242: municipal-provincial 
and federal government action to 
alleviate unemployment problem urged 
by mass rally of trade unionists, 20; 
first yearly wage guarantee won by 
A.F. of L. union in Canada—three 
members of Vancouver Street Rail- 
waymen’s Union, 1022; new regulation 
governing change of name of certified 
trade union, due to a merger, 1355; 
Supreme Court finds Labour Relations 
Board has no power to re-open 
poll held for taking of representa- 
tive vote, 1404; bill to amend Trade- 
unions Act, not passed, 675; immigra- 
tion policy  criticized—convention 
proceedings of B.C. district, I.W.W.A., 
268; Distinguished Service Scroll of 
B.C. Government bestowed on founder 
of T. and L.C’s Union Label Trades 
Department ..., 267. 


resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re provincial government employees, 
1360; C.M.A. criticizes Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1357; expelled member’s 
claim for damages against union 
upheld by Court of Appeal, holds 
secretary accountable only for funds 
he received, 1289; International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union 20th anni- 
versary, 913; conventions of Federa- 
Won..o1 Labour, .GlanduisC.), 28: 
1360; provincial legislative proposals 


of Federation of Labour (T. and 
L:C.), 404. 
CouncihotoeapotreG@es.o. L.)— 


convention, 1244; provincial legislative 
proposals, 153; Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.)—convention, 1278; pro- 
vincial legislative proposals, 153; 
amendment to Trades Examination 
Act, 834; Milltown, N.B. textile plant 
re-opened by union on co-operative 
basis, 149; employers in_ logging 
industry criticized at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 1281; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour re 
inclusion of policemen as employees 
under Labour Relations Act, 1281. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


Oni 


Que.: 


19th annual convention of Federation 

Oleabourle Gi sandal Ca 10303 
provincial legislative proposals of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
276. 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.)— 
conventions, 27, 1873; provincial legis- 
lative proposals, 153: Federation of 
‘Labour (T. and L.C.), convention, 
1030; legislative proposals, 517: regu- 
lations under Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1058; seasonal unem- 
ployment discussed at meeting of 
Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities, 
1133; support for maritime coal indus- 
try sought at convention of District 
26, U.M.W.A., policy report, 751; 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
re changes in Trades Union Act, 1374; 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re repeal of 
Fishermen’s Federation Act of Nova 
Scotia, 1031; amendments to Trade 
Union Act requested by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
olin 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.)— 
convention, 282; provincial legislative 
proposals, 403; “Fair Practices” Con- 
ference, 641: Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.)—conventions, 
163, 1359: Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) and Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) request com- 
prehensive and universal health plan, 
1198; Mooretown-Ottawa TLC low- 
rental housing project, opened, 1144; 
union pay demands discourage appren- 
ticeship training plans, 399; applica- 
tion by International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
rejected by Labour Relations Board, 
13888; Labour Relations Board acted 
within its power in rejecting union’s 
membership evidence—decision of 
High Court of Justice, 326. 


provincial legislative proposals of 
C.C.C.L., 26; Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions (C.C. of L.)—con- 
vention, 809; provincial legislative 
proposals, 154; Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.)—convention, 523; 
provincial legislative proposals, 274: 
Quebec Joint Legislative Committee 
of Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods—provincial legislative proposals, 
154: amendment to Labour Relations 
Act governing By-law No. 1 of Labour 
Relations Board, 1173; resignation of 


Trade Unions—Con. 


Leo M. Coté as president of Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council and 
appointment to Labour’ Relations 
Board, 1028; I.L.G.W.U. medical centre 
opened in Montreal, 403; election of 
Roger Mathieu, as President of Mont- 
real Central Council of C.C.C.L., 397; 
lawyer urges amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, at convention of 
Quebec Bar Association, 270; remarks 
of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier, 
to delegation of Federation of Indus- 
trial Unions (C.C. of L.).re Bills 19 
and 20, 154; 50th anniversary of 
Quebec Branch, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 264. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 


Act, 837; Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.)—convention, 28; legislative 
proposals, 26; requests amendments to 
Trade Union Act, 26, 28. 


United Kingdom— 


87th annual conference of British Trades 
Union Congress, 1145. 

railway union wins almost all 
demands, 148. 

railway dispute—final report of court of 
inquiry established to examine wage 
dispute between British Transport 
Commission and National Union of 
Railwaymen, 318. 

establishment of British Railways Pro- 
ductivity Council agreed to by three 
railway unions and Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
402. 

motion on international trade union 
solidarity rejected by T.U.C., 1148. 

T.U.C. should be given authority to 
settle inter-union strikes, 1024. 

London Times studies causes of Britain’s 
strikes, 1024. 

inter-union strikes condemned by Lord 
Justice Denning, 1025. 

Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour 
and National Service, comments on 
industrial disputes, in House of 
Commons debate, 1024. 

problems of automation studied by 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
le GEC nO: 

labour federations in United Kingdom and 
West German Federal Republic alerted 
against communists by The T.U.C. and 


wage 


Communism, pamphlet issued by 
Tele Gee s02! 
A. E. “Jock” Tiffin elected General 


Secretary of Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, 783. 

death of Arthur Deakin, Secretary, Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, 512. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
Austria— 


oddest, oldest union—Mountain Cleaners 
Guild, 747. 


US.A— 
A.F. of L-C1I.O. Merger— 

terms of agreement, 277. 

unity committee agrees on constitution, 
637. 

unity committees agree on name for 
merged federation—“The American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations”, 901. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliation, 1282. 

rail engineers will not join A.F. of L.- 
C.1.0. merger, 902. 

National Industrial Conference Board 
analysis of merged A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. unions, 553. 


merger of International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union with Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, 152. 

independent rail unions interested in join- 
ing merged A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 280. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations—16th 
annual convention, 37; ve International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 39. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—7th biennial convention, 753. 

United Automobile Workers of America— 
15th biennial convention, 527. 

more unions in Canada and U.S.A. seek 
guaranteed wage in 1955, 264. 

annual wage increases without guaranteed 
annual wage provided under agree- 
ment signed by I.U.E. and General 


Electric Company, 1021. 

guaranteed wage contract signed between 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (C.I.O.), and International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia, 
582. 

union contracts cover 1 in 6 _ office 


workers in major cities, 300. 


mine-mill union denied all benefits of 
Taft-Hartley Act by N.L.R.B., 190. 


dismissed for failure to join union ruled 
ineligible for jobless benefits, 578. 


union demands full pensions for workers 
released prematurely because of auto- 
mation, 28. 

automation makes unions extend activities 
—C.I.0O., 904. 

wages, hours and pension demands of 
Independent Petroleum Workers of 
New Jersey, 23. 


LXXV 
Trade Unions—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 
deepfreeze plant employees’ stock-buying 
plan, 149. 
rail unions negotiate health insurance 


contract, 507. 

racial discrimination banned by A.F. of 
L. teachers’ union, 1026. 

textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 

employer must comply with union request 
for wage records—ruling of N.L.R.B., 
666. 

union may not be deprived of its com- 
pliance status under Taft-Hartley Act 
...non-Communist affidavit—Court of 
Appeals reverses N.L.R.B. ruling, 351. 

employer need not show union financial 
records—decision of N.L.R.B. reversed, 
1027. 

Bill allows investigation of jurisdictional 
disputes by N.Y. Labor Relations 
Board, 398. 

trucking industry sets up grievance panel, 
1028. 

union co-operation on 
problem, sought, 516. 

The Qutet Revolution—study of Anti- 
gonish movement by New York group, 
643; terms of 5-year contract signed 
between I.U.E. and General Electric 
Company, 1021. 

Sperry-Rand Corporation signs union shop 
and union label agreement covering 
Elmira, N.Y. plant, 1139. 

appointment of John LL. Livingstone, 
Director of Organization, A.F. of L.- 
CL Origine: 

retirement of Wm. Schoenberg as General 
President of United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union 
(ACH ote ly. Jo Lod. 

death of Martin Durkin, President, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry (A.F. of L.), 1354. 

death of J. Scott Milne, President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 907. 

death of Daniel J. Tobin, President 
Emeritus, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (A.F. of L.), 1354. 

See also various subject headings. 


older 


worker 


Trade Unions Act: 
revised regulations, 188. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
merger with C.C. of L— 

principles of, 393. 

basic agreement, 506. 

terms of agreement, 762. 

merger terms approved by T. and L.C.- 
C.C. of L. unity committee, 637. 

name of merged bodies—Canadian 
Labour Congress, 762. 

chronology of events leading to organic 
labour unity in Canada, 1264. 

agreement approved at 15th convention 
of C.C. of L., 1246. 

report of unity committee approved at 
70th convention of T. and L.C., 760. 

major mergers prompt series of amalga- 
mations and re-affiliations. 1282. 

conventions— 

70th annual convention, 758. 

3rd annual convention of Union Label 
Trades Department, 780. 


British Columbia Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1242. 
Manitoba Provincial Federation of 


Labour, 28, 1360. 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 
1278. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
1030. 

Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, 
1030. 

Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour, 
165;01359. 

Quebec Federation of Labour, 523. 

provincial legislative proposals— 

Alberta Federation of Labour, 275. 

British Columbia Trades Union Con- 
gress, 27. 

Manitoba Federation of Labour, 404. 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 


153. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
210: 

Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 517. 

Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour, 
274. 


Claude Jodoin, President— 

New Year’s message, 1362. 

Labour Day message, 910. 

on A.F. of L.-C.1.0. merger, 279. 

extracts from address at 15th conven- 
mon -olgG-C. of tne, 1255, 

remarks at convention of Quebec 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
526. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
complimented by Presidents of T. and 
L.C. and N.B. Federation of Labour, 
1280. 


INDEX 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada—Con. 
salary increases for president and secretary- 
treasurer, 770. 
delegation to I.C.F.T.U. Congress, 531. 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 


requests comprehensive and universal 
health plan, 1193. 


disapproval of amendments to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act—brief submitted 
to Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 

Mooretown-Ottawa TLC low-rental hous- 
ing project, opened, 1144. 

formation of National Union of Public 
Employees, 782. 

declines invitation to celebrate May Day 
in Moscow, 513. 

Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour 
Council and the fair employment 
practices-Immigration conference, 1356. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1953, by affiliation, 440. 

T. and L.C. resolution used in monograph 
issued by The World Calendar Asso- 
ciation, International, Geneva, re T. 
and L.C., 592. 


T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. ban re-entry 
of affiliates expelled because of 
Communist domination, 901. 

re-affliation of International Union of 
Operating Engineers, 515. 

three labour councils elect women presi- 
dents, 267. 

Distinguished Service Scroll of B.C. 
Government bestowed on founder of 
T. and L.C’s Union Label Trades 
Department ..., 267. 

first annual advanced labour education 
seminar held by T. and L.C., 24. 


special committee to study guaranteed 
annual wage plans, appointed, 17. 


Trades and Labour Councils: 
Canada— 
three labour councils elect women presi- 
dents, 267. 
Mooretown-Ottawa TLC low-rental hous- 
ing project, opened, 1144. 

Man.: Winnipeg and District Trades and 
Labour Council (T. and L.C.) and the 
fair employment practices-immigration 
conference, 1356. 


See also Labour Councils. 


Trades Union Congress: 


See British Columbia Trades Union Con- 
gress; British Trades Union Congress. 
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Tradesmen’s Qualifications: Transportation: 
B.C.— Canada— 
regulations under Apprenticeship and workers affected by collective agreements, 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 670, 440, 444. 
1061. number of workers covered by pension 


Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
motor vehicle mechanics repair trade 
and beauty culture trade, 331. 


Training: 
I.L.O. worker-trainees under United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, 1380. 


Canada— 
first meeting of Interdepartmental Con- 
ference on ‘Training for Skilled 
Workers in Government Departments, 
Crown Companies and Other Federal 
Agencies, 1149. 


training plans in metal mining industry, 
693. 


federal-provincial training course for 
apprenticeship teachers, 748. 


conference on supervisory training spon- 
sored by Maritime Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations and Maritime Personnel 
Association, 321. 


United Kingdom— 

“fresh thinking needed in training of 
youth”’—address on manpower before 
Psychology Section of British Associa- 
tion, 1134. 


See also Apprenticeship; Job Training; 
Occupational Training. 


Trans-Canada Medical Plan: 
non-state controlled national health insur- 
ance plan proposed in annual report, 
749. 


Transport: 
Canada— 

C.B.R.E. triennial convention proposes 
formation of single union of Canadian 
railway workers; other resolutions, 
1136. 


Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(Great Britain) : 

Ae oi Jock’? 6 Vithn 
Secretary, 783. 


death of Arthur Deakin, Secretary, 512. 


elected General 


plans—survey of working conditions by 
Department of Labour, 784. 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry — provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1054, 1056. 
survey of working conditions in truck 
transportation firms, 340. 
conference on “Transportation — the 
Arteries of Canada’s Economy”, at 
84th annual meeting of C.M.A., 929. 
consolidation of Air Regulations (under 
Aeronautics Act), 184. 
regulations under Public 
Vehicles Act and _ Federal 
Vehicles Transport Act, 1298. 
regulations under Industrial Trans- 
portation Act re road haulage, 674. 
Court of Appeal finds interprovincial 
trucking firm properly convicted under 
provincial vehicle licensing Act, 830. 
requests of Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 154; Superior Court... 
considering an action for damages, 
finds truck driver an independent con- 
tractor, not an employee, 831. 


USA— 
preliminary move to end discrimination in 
transportation employment, 1158. 


See also Truck Transportation. 


Service 
Motor 


Alta.: 


EG: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Transportation Equipment: 
Canada— 


jobs created by plant expansion (1955), 
647. 


Travelling Expenses: 


Que.— 
amended regulations under Trade Disputes 
Act governing fees and _ travelling 
expenses of arbitration boards, 966. 


Trench Excavators: 
Ont=~— 


regulations under Trench Excavators Pro- 
tection Act, 960, 1173. 


Truck Transportation: 
Canada— 


collective bargaining in truck transporta- 
tion industry, 562. 


survey of working conditions 
transportation firms, 340. 


in truck 
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Truck Transportation—C on. 


Ont.: Court of Appeal finds interprovincial 
trucking firm properly convicted under 
provincial vehicle licensing Act, 830. 

Que.: requests of Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 154; Superior Court... 
considering an action for damages, 
finds truck driver an independent 
contractor, not an employee, 831. 

US.A— 

trucking industry sets up grievance panel, 
1028. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 

United Kingdom contribution to U.N. 
technical aid in 1955—parliamentary 
debate on colonial development and 
international aid for underdeveloped 
countries, 21. 

Canada— 

purpose of national conference on Cana- 

dian aid to underdeveloped states, 514. 


Unemployment: 


I.L.O. report at European Regional Con- 
ference re older workers, 421. 
Canada— 

1954 unemployment higher — year-end 
review of economy by Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, 18. 

London Financial Times comments on 
unemployment in Canada, 903. 

Canadian Welfare Council—urges federal- 
provincial conference on unemploy- 
ment, 142; prepared to call federal- 
provincial conference on needs of 
unemployed, 262; cancels offer to 
convene meeting on unemployment, 
396. 

no employment in oil refining at Sarnia, 
Ontario, without automation, 904. 

government offers plan to assist unem- 
ployed, 505. 

unemployment result of “temporary adjust- 
ments” in economic machine—Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, 401. 

Hansard references, 271, 405, 518, 756, 908, 
909. 

C.C.C.L. recommends establishment of 
economic and social council to study 
unemployment, 281; resolution adopted 
at convention, 1276. 

ESCA ma adopted at national policy con- 
ference of U.S.W.A., 284. 


Alta.: Industrial federas of Labour (G.C. 
of LL.) urges interprovincial confer- 
ence on, 405; Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) urges enactment of 
five-day, 40-hour week, to ease unem- 
ployment, 275. 


INDEX 


Unemployment—Con. 


B.C.: committee to study seasonal unem- 
ployment, 396; municipal-provincial 
and federal government action to 
alleviate unemployment problem 
urged by mass rally of trade 
unionists, 20; provincial government 
program to alleviate winter unem- 
ployment announced at convention of 
Trades Union Congress, 1244; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(C:Conl)s 65 .eol%e 

Man.: resolution passed by Manitoba 
legislature, 669; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
404. 

N.B.: provision of work demanded in 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Council of Labour, 1244; Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) recommends 
public works program to combat 
unemployment, 153. 

Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends year-round construction 
and federal public works projects to 
alleviate unemployment, 276. 

N.S.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
alarmed over unemployment—provin- 
cial legislative requests, 153; Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
provincial public works program, 1031. 

Ont.: Toronto pays assistance to those not 
receiving unemployment insurance, 
505; no employment in oil refining 
at Sarnia, without automation, 904; 
stop-gap sought by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of - L.)—recommenda- 
tions, 403, and resolution adopted at 
convention of, 282; resolution adopted 
at convention of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.G.); 163-64. 

Que.: recommendations of Federation of 
Industrial: Unions (C.C. of L.), 154; 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 524; Professional Association of 
Industrialists studies unemployment, 
754. 

Sask.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 28 

United Kingdom— 

situation in 1954, 262, 1026. 
statistics, 397, 903. 
London Financial Times comments on 
unemployment in Canada, 903. 
Germany— 


full employment near in West Germany, 
901. 


INDEX iio, lb. 4 


Unemployment—C on. 


USA— 


Pudtinbics, 20,142, 264, 300, ocz, bas, ¢47, 
903, 1023, 1141, 1239. 

automatic factories will displace unskilled 
persons only, 23. 

no serious unemployment created by 
automation — President Eisenhower, 
414. 

impact of automation studied by Congress 
—report of Joint Economics Com- 
mittee, 1237. 

automation will not bring mass joblessness 
—statement by Board Chairman, 
United States Steel Corporation, 265. 

C.I.O. plan to aid depressed communities, 
1028. 

legislation to improve unemployment 
insurance laws adopted by four states 
een 200: 

“partial picture’ of labour conditions 
obtained by unemployment insurance 
claims, 396. 

U.A.W.-Ford type agreements signed by 
several companies in automotive in- 
dustry, covering “laid-off? workers, 
913. 

Canadian unemployment discussed at con- 
vention of U.A.W.A., 529. 

conflicting forecasts made by business 
associations, 19. 

See also Seasonal Unemployment. 


Unemployment Assistance: 
Canada— 


federal-provincial government relief pro- 
posals, 745. 
Hansard references, 646. 


Unemployment Benefit: 


See Supplemental Unemployment. Benefit 


Plans. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 


monthly report on operation of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—91, 195, 333, 
454, 574, 684, 847, 967, 1066, 1175, 1298, 
1407. 

decisions of umpire under Unemployment 
Insurance Act—89, 196, 334, 457, 575, 
685, 848, 968, 1067, 1176, 1299, 1408. 

amended provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 194, 1392. 

consolidation of Regulations, 329. 

labour briefs on amendment of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act submitted to 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations of House of Commons, 846. 

summary of proposed amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 569. 


Unemployment Insuranee—Con. 


new Unemployment Insurance Act in force 
October 2, 1955, 1021. 

amendments proposed by Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 159. 

seven new categories of workers insurable 
under Act, 1134. 

unemployment insurance plan for fisher- 
men as social security measure, recom- 
mended, 269. 

President of North American Life Insur- 
ance Company suggests new basis for 
unemployment insurance, 509. 

resolutions and recommendations of 15th 
convention, C.C. of L., 1259-60. 

resolutions adopted at 70th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 769. 

resolution adopted at national policy 
conference of U.S.W.A., 284. 

Hansard references, 155, 156, 409, 518, 645, 
EYE 


B.C.: amendments to Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
166. 


Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
urges amendment to Unemployment 
Insurance Act re benefits, 1030. 


N.S.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour (C.C: of 1.), 27. 
United Kingdom— 
housewives qualify for benefits by doing 
each other’s laundry, 335. 
unemployment insurance plan adopted by 
Rowntree and Company, England, in 
1922, 746. 
Belgium— 
amended regulations put restrictions on 
married women, 194. 


US.A— 

benefits paid in 1954, 90, 91. 

five states allow payment of state unem- 
ployment insurance benefit and jobless 
benefits under supplemental unem- 
ployment plans, 1352. 

22 states expect to allow payment of both 
unemployment insurance and_ lay-off 
wages, 8ol. 

jobless benefits increased in 16 states, 509. 

legislation to improve unemployment 
insurance laws adopted by four states 
BapeeOud 

relationship between guaranteed wage 
plans and unemployment insurance 
discussed, 902. 

coverage extended in N.Y. state, 639. 

N.Y. Assembly defeats jobless insurance 
bills, 400. 

bills introduced in N.Y. State Legislature, 
152: 

dismissed for failure to join union, ruled 
meligible for jobless benefits, 578. 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

proposed legislation to increase maximum 
weekly benefits, 401. 

“partial picture” of labour conditions 
obtained by unemployment insurance 
claims, 396. 

recommendation of C.I.0O., 38. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 

appointment of F. G. Flint as Director of 
Public Relations, 513. 

extend term of R. J. Tallon as Commis- 
sioner of U.I.C., 1354. 

T. A. Fishbourne, appointed Chief of 
Employment Specialists Division, 
Wel Ger b12: 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Ns — 
recommendation of Provincial Federation 
ofelabour (1. andsinGy), 517: 
USA 
mine-mill union denied all benefits of 
Taft-Hartley Act by N.L.R.B., 190. 


Union Dues: 
Canada— 
provisions in collective agreements in 


hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1167. 


C.C. of L. requests inclusion of voluntary 
check-off of union dues in national 
labour code, 1262. 

Hansard references, 156, 272. 

Que.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests compulsory check-off, 526. 

US.A. 

recommendations of U.A.W.A., 528. 





Union Label: 
Canada— 
third annual convention of Union Label 
Soa Department (T. and L.C.), 
80. 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1276-77. 
B.C.: Distinguished Service Scroll of B.C. 
Government bestowed on founder of 
T. and L.C’s Union Label Trades 
Department ..., 267. 
USA— 
Sperry-Rand Corporation signs union label 
and union shop agreement covering 
Elmira, N.Y. plant, 1139. 


Union Recognition: 
Que.: 
lawyer urges amendments to Labour Rela- 
tions Act, at convention of Quebec 
Bar Association, 270. 


Union Security: 
Canada— 
flour milling industry—provisions of collec- 
tive agreements in, 949. 
provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for graduate nurses, 1170; 
for employees other than nurses, 1164. 
unlicensed personnel in water transport 
industry — provisions of collective 
agreements covering, 1049. 
Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 275. 


Union Shop: 
Nfld.— 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks 
provision for legal application of union 
shop principle, 276. 
US.A— 
Sperry-Rand Corporation signs union shop 
and union label agreement covering 
Elmira, N.Y. plant, 1139. 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry (A.F. of L.): 

death of Martin Durkin, president, 1354. 


United Automobile Workers of America: 
U.A.W. members under wage guarantees— 
number of agreements incorporating 
s.u.b. plans; other important plans, 
1234. 
farm implement company (Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd.) grants guaranteed 
annual wage plan, 1350. 
U.A.W. wins form of wage guarantee from 
Ford and General Motors, 811. 
15th biennial convention, 527. 
ratification of A.F. of L.-C.L.O. 
agreement, 394. 


merger 


United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
International Union (A.F. of L.): 
retirement of Wm. Schoenberg, General 
President, 152. 


United Electrical Workers: 
Canada— 
seeks 35-hour week and more pay, in 1956 
negotiations, 808. 
re labour unity, 1282. 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America (C.I.O.): 
merges with Oil Workers’ International 
Union (C.1.0.) and forms new union, 
International Union of Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers (C.I.O.), 395. 
re labour unity, 1282. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


INDEX 


United Mine Workers of America: 

expulsion of Captain H. N. McMaster, 
President of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., 394. 

amalgamation of Montreal local, mariners’ 
division, U.M.W.A., with the S.LU., 
394. 

support for maritime coal industry at con- 
vention of District 26, U.M.W.A.; 
policy report, 751. 

Silby Barrett, vice-president, C.C. of L., 
promoted to Assistant to the President 
of District 50, 267. 

death of John T. Jones, 397. 


United Nations: 

United Kingdom contribution to U.N. 
technical aid in 1955—parliamentary 
debate on colonial development and 
international aid for underdeveloped 
countries, 21. 

I.L.0. worker-trainees under United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, 1380. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


United States Congress 
Committee: 


fear of labour on automation explained by 
C.I.0. officer, 1352. 


Joint Economic 


United Steelworkers of America: 

first Canadian guaranteed annual wage 
agreement—between U.S.W.A. and 
Continental and the American Can 
Companies, 1022. 

11th national policy conference, 284. 

steelworkers win 15-cent hourly wage in- 
crease, 906. 

remarks of Legislative Director, Eamon 
Park, on A.F. of L.-C.1.0. merger, 279, 
801. 

to sign no-raiding agreement, 394. 

Murray Cotterill resumes former position 
as Public Relations Director with 
US.W.A., 149. 


United Textile Workers: 
re labour unity, 1282. 


Unity: 
See Labour Unity. 
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Universities: 
Canada— 
Laval University’s 10th annual industrial 
relations convention, 788. 
McGill University’s 7th industrial relations 
conference, 794. 
1955 employment opportunities for uni- 
versity graduates, starting salaries, etc., 
639. 
inadequate supply of university graduates 
for 3-4 years, 1135. 
starting salaries for university graduates 
shown in bulletin prepared by Tech- 
nical Personnel Section, Department 
of Labour, 514. 


N.B.: portrait of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, presented to 
University of New Brunswick, 645. 

Que.: Notre Dame awards “Leatare” Medal 


for 1955 to George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 400. 


Unskilled Labour: 
Us A 


automatic factories will displace unskilled 
persons only, 23. 

Upholsterers’ International Union 
of Ls): 

ratification of A.F. of L.-C.I.O. merger 
agreement, 394. 


(A.F. 


Vacations with Pay: 
Canada— 
recent changes in collective agreements, 
319, 828, 1390. 
provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1168, for graduate nurses, 1170. 
provisions of collective agreements reached 
between U.A.W. and Ford Motor 
Company and General Motors Cor- 
poration, 811, 820. 
provisions of award of arbitrator (Chief 
Justice Sloan) in dispute between 
railways and non-operating unions, 58. 
vacations with pay in certain industries— 
construction trades, 203-210. 
flour milling industry, 949. 
metal mining, 690. 
manufacturing (plant employees), 1184. 
primary textile, 218. 
retail trade (sales staff), 585. 
truck transportation firms, 340. 
water transport, 1054. 


Man.: Court of Queen’s Bench quashes 
Labour Board ruling that nursery firm 
in Winnipeg was subject to Vacations 
With Pay Act, 957. 
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Vacations with Pay—Con. 
Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, 404; 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) demands two weeks holi- 
days with pay under Hours of Work 
and Vacation With Pay Act, 1360. 
: amended provisions of Annual Holi- 
days Act, 836; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests amendments to 
Holidays With Pay Act, 28. 
United Kingdom— 
three weeks’ vacation 
miners, 905. 
USA— 
provisions of collective agreements in three 
New York firms, 642. 


sought by coal 


Vehicles: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Vesting Provisions: 
See Pensions. 


Veterans: 





Canada 
consolidation of War Veterans Allowance 
Regulations under War Veterans 


Allowance Act, 189. 
Hansard references re veterans’ hospitals 
in British Columbia, 410. 


Veterans Land Act: 


home improvement loans available under 
Act, 101. 


Vocational Education: 
NS.— 
amendment to Vocational Education Act 
re tuition fee, 1060. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Canada— 
filmstrips on Canadian occupations, 395. 


Vocational Training: 

recommendation on vocational training for 
the disabled adopted at 38th confer- 
ence of I.L.0., 937. 

report adopted by Committee on Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture, at 38th 
Conference of I.L.0., 943. 

Canada 

training of disabled progresses in six prov- 
inces under recent revision of Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Act, 1140. 

eskimos taught skilled trades by Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1242. 

Ilansard references, 646, 756. 





INDEX 


Vocational Training—Con. 


Nfld.: fishermen’s vocational training courses, 
extended, 905. 

N.S.: resolution re erection of vocational 
school in Cape Breton, adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
1374. 


Voting: 
Man.— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
CT yand..G.C.),-404 


Wage Control: 
US A— 
tentative plans for administration of direct 
controls in event of emergency, 1027. 


Wages: 

textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 

cuts in Canada and U\S.A., 266. 
Canada— 

wages and salaries during second quarter 
of +1955,. 1142. 

average weekly wages (1953-1954), 262. 

wage rate changes in certain industries, 
825. 

office workers in manufacturing in 6 cities 
(1954), salaries of, 1075. 

eight construction trades, wage rates, 202. 

labourers in manufacturing, wage rates, 
976. 

wage rate changes in collective agreements, 
October 1953 to October 1954, 319. 

provisions in collective agreements in 
hospitals, for employees other than 
nurses, 1168. 

changes in wage rates and other provisions 
in collective agreements, October 1954 
to October 1955, 1389. 

hourly wage rates and weekly salaries for 
selected occupations in manufacturing 
in Greater Montreal (October 1954), 
342. 

wage rates of apprentices 
industry, 75, 77, 78, 79. 

non-operating rail unions to demand wage 
increase, 1137. 

proposals for new contract made by non- 
operating railway unions to 5 major 
Canadian railway companies, 1235. 

salary increases for president and secretary- 
treasurer of T. and L.C., 770. 

guaranteed lay-off payments for employees 
of Molson’s Brewery Limited, Mont- 
real, 1235. 

50 per cent of postal employees in Toronto 
area have outside employment because 
of low annual salary, 905. 

rates of pay for work done on statutory 
holidays, 661. 


in printing 


INDEX 


Wages—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

cost-of-living wage adjustment formulas in 
manufacturing, 1035. 

frequency of pay days and pay practices 
in manufacturing, 1184, 1185. 

U.A.W. wins form of wage guarantee from 
Ford and General Motors, 811. 


U.E.W. seek 35-hour week and more pay, 
in 1956 negotiations, 808. 

starting salaries for university graduates 
shown in bulletin prepared by Tech- 
nical Personnel Section, Department 
of Labour, 514. 


C.C.A. president concerned about wage 
demands, 513. 

textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 

special committee to study guaranteed 
annual wage plans, appointed by T. 


anOulg@ lds | 
Hansard reference re St. Lawrence Seaway, 
909. 


labour income statistics, 141. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. concerning 
wages and working conditions at 
Government Printing Bureau, 1277; 
requests amendments to Bankruptcy 
Act, 1277. 

resolution adopted at national policy con- 
ference of U.S.W.A., 284, 285. 

B.C.: resolution re wage-freezing order 
adopted by Trades Union Congress, 
1243. 

Ont.: wage rates established for apprentices 

in motor vehicle repairer trade, 1063; 

union pay demands discourage appren- 

ticeship training plans, 399; terms of 
contracts between Toronto Evening 

Telegram and Ottawa Citizen, and 

the American Newspaper Guild, 321; 

50 per cent of postal employees in 

Toronto area have outside employ- 

ment because of low annual salary, 

905. 

hourly wage rates and weekly salaries 

for selected occupations in manufac- 

turing in Greater Montreal (October 

1954), 342. 

Sask.: amendment to Wages Recovery Act, 
837; emergency resolution ve wages of 
unionized employees of crown corpora- 
tions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 28; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C:C. .of,cla). re . Wages 
Recovery Act, 26. 


Que.: 
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Wages—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
national railway strike averted by wage 
increases, 42. 
plan equal pay gradually for women in 
non-industrial civil service, 270. 
railway union wins almost all 
demands, 148. 
railway dispute—final report of court of 
inquiry established to examine wage 
dispute between British Transport 
Commission and National Union of 
Railwaymen, 318. 
increase in 1954, 262. 
moderate wages policy adopted by T.U.C., 
114g 
wage increase of 2s. 6d. sought by coal 
miners, 905. 
increases awarded to 
engineers, 749. 
statistics, 397. 
US.A— 
steelworkers win 
increase, 906. 

U.A.W. members under wage guarantees— 
number of agreements incorporating 
su.b. plans; other important plans, 
1234. 

U.A.W. approve decision to seek guar- 
anteed annual wage plan, at biennial 
convention, 527. 

annual wage increases without guaranteed 
annual wage provided under agree- 
ment signed by J.U.E. and General 
Electric Company, 1021. 

miners in soft coal mines win $2-a-day 
wage increase and other benefits, 1023. 

employer must comply with union request 
for wage records—ruling of N.L.RB., 
666. 

employer need not show union financial 
records—decision of N.L.R.B. reversed, 
1027. 

textile unions oppose, but mills seek, wage 
cuts, 266. 

average wage increase in N.Y. state, 862. 

See also Fair Wages; Guaranteed Wage; 
Short-handed Pay. 


wage 


pay locomotive 


15-cent hourly wage 


Wagner, Ivor, President, Ontario Chamber 
of Commerce: 
extracts from address at 43rd annual con- 


vention of, 161. 


War Veterans Allowance Act: 
consolidation of War Veterans Allowance 
Regulations, 189. 


Ward, Tom, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department (T. and L.C.): 
re-election, 781. 
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Water Transport Industry: 
Canada— 
collective agreements covering unlicensed 
personnel in water transport, 1049. 


Waterways: 
See Chignecto Canal; St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Welding: 
Canada— 
occupational monograph published by 
Department of Labour, 1022. 
Alta.: amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 
1172; regulations under Boilers Act 


governing pressure welders, 838; provi- 
sions of Welding Act, 1172. 


Welfare: 


See Industrial Welfare; Labour Depart- 
ments and Bureaus; Social Welfare. 


Welfare Funds: 
US.A— 
permanent committee to survey and 


investigate racketeering and corruption 
... established by C.1.0., 38. 


White-collar Workers: 
Canada— 
number of workers covered by pension 
plans—survey of working conditions 
by Department of Labour, 784. 
USA— 
union contracts cover 1 in 6 office workers 
in major cities, 300. 


Widows: 
Sask.— 
revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
835. 


Winters, Hon. Robert H., Minister of Public 
Works: 


announces government four-point internal 
program to reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment, 1133. 

remarks at biennial convention of District 
26, 30 IAW As, 702: 


Womanpower: 


“older worker programs must fit policy for 
all”—I.L.0. study on employment of 
older women, 1174. 


Canada— 
proportion of women in industry as at 
February 1955, 515. 
three labour councils elect women presi- 
dents, 267. 


Womanpower—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

survey of married women working for 
pay, by Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour, 1134. 

five times more women employed than in 
1900, 641. 

assistant to Director of Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, appointed, 
145. 


Hansard references, 155, 646. 


N.S.: new order under Minimum Wage Act 
governing women employed in beauty 
parlours, 452. 


Ont.: higher minimum wage rates for women 
employees established under Minimum 
Wage Act, 330; Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) urges increase 


in minimum wage, 1360. 


United Kingdom— 
plan equal pay gradually for women in 
non-industrial civil service, 270. 
apprenticeship for girls advocated by 
union leader, 568. 
more favourable attitude towards older 
women workers, 642. 


Israel— 
women workers in Tel Aviv can not wear 
slacks, 88. 
aseae 
The Effective Use of Womanpower— 


subject of conference sponsored by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 414. 


Assistant in Charge of Women’s Affairs, 
Department of Labour, appointed, 145. 


comprise one-third of total labour force, 
514. 


Women’s Bureau (Federal Department of 
Labour): 


assistant to Director of Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, appointed, 145. 


Woodworkers: 
B.C.— 
immigration policy criticized—convention 
proceedings of B.C. district, I.W.W.A., 
268. 


Workers’ Education: 
See Labour Education. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 
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Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


fatalities during first quarter of 1955, 813; 
during second quarter, 1151. 

fatalities during third quarter of 1954, 41; 
during fourth quarter of 1954, 417. 

fatal industrial accidents in 1954, 521. 

amended regulations under Government, 
Employees Compensation Act, 1892, 
1406; activities under Act during 
October, 1955, 1349. 

claims received by Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, during 1954-55, 
Hot 

benefits higher in Canada than in US.A., 
1306. 

December 1954 edition of Workmen’s 
Compensation in Canada, a Compari- 
son of Provincial Laws, 223. 

resolution adopted at biennial convention 
of District 26, U.M.W.A., 752. 

amendments proposed by Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 159. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1277. 

C.C. of L. urges amendments to provincial 
Acts, 1262. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 839; indus- 
try of servicing and sale and servicing 
of machinery brought under Act, 567; 
amendments to Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
210: 


B.C.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 672; new accident, 
prevention regulations under Act, 450; 
self-employed fishermen eligible for 
workmen’s compensation, 508; appoint- 
ment of James Edwin Eades, Chair- 
man of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, 516. 
Man.: amendment to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 667. 

N.B.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 832; Act to 
provide compensation for _ silicosis, 
enacted, 832; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour, 1281; Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
increase in payments, 158. 


Nfld.: amended regulations under Work- 


men’s Compensation Act re actors and 
other entertainers, 1062; Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendment of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 276. 


N.S.: new regulations under Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, 452; resolution 
adopted at biennial convention of 
District 26, U.M.W.A., 752; resolu- 
tions adopted at convention § of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
1374; amendments to Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
517, 10381. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, 961; provisions of 
Ontario Hurricane Relief Act, 962; 
fewer accidents in 1954, reported to 
Board by I.A.P.A., 1029; recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 404. 


P.E.I.: amended regulations under Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 331, 1404. 


Que.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, 446. 


Sask.: revised regulations under Workmen’s 


Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
835; consolidation and revision of 
regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1064; payment of com- 
pensation to civil defence workers... 
provided under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 331; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests amendments to 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 26, 28. 


World Calendar: 


T. and L.C. resolution used in monograph 
issued by The World Calendar Asso- 
ciation, International, Geneva, re T. 


and L.C., 592. 


Yates, Thomas, British Trades Union 


Congress: 


address as T.U.C. fraternal delegate to 
70th annual convention of T. and L.C., 
774. 
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REVIEW 


fconomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


HE usual decrease in employment occurred during December but at a 
much slower rate than last winter, with the result that more people 

held jobs than a year earlier in both agricultural and non-agricultural 
activities. The civilian labour force showed a correspondingly large 
increase, so that unemployment continued above the comparable 1953 
levels. The rate of hiring in some of the heavy manufacturing industries 
showed a continued upward trend. The strike of automobile workers 
caused some new lay-offs and prolonged others in related industries. 


Kimployment conditions in most parts of the country were dominated 
by seasonal influences during December. In the early part of the month, 
workers were still being released in agriculture and by the week of 
December 1] the number of agricultural job holders was 130,000 below 
the October peak. In the last half of the month, construction employment 
declined sharply because of the weather and retail trade passed its peak. 
Smaller seasonal reductions took 
place in transportation, food and 
beverages, wood products and 
clothing. The result was that at 
January 1, 1955, of 109 areas 
surveyed monthly, 34 were in the 
category of substantial labour 
surplus compared with nine at 
December 1, 1954 and 36 at pee tee ee] 954 110 
January 1, 1954, | 
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‘INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
1949 = 100 





In the week ending December 
ll, 1954, a total of 5,167,000 
persons held jobs, 36,000 fewer 


than in November. It is notable 
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A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 


that all of the employment decline 

occurred in agriculture while there 
"MANUFACTURING EMPLOYNEN was octal oag 8 ee aaa 
: 1949-100 agricultural activities. The signifi- 
cance of this becomes clearer 
when comparisons are made with 
earlier years. In 1953 the number 
of persons with non-agricultural 
jobs dropped during the same 
period by more than 50,000 and 
in 1952 by almost 15,000. 


Index 





ce oan bal = VY VENT pana WISTS ST Reports from many parts of 
wo 

= the country suggest that the sus- 

tained level of non-agricultural 


employment was attributable, in part at least, to a heavy volume of 
housing construction. This is supported by preliminary figures showing 
that the number of residential units begun in the larger centres during 
December was substantially higher than in December 1953. The total 
number of units begun during the first 1] months of 1954 was nine per 
cent greater than in 1953 and the number under construction at the end 
of November was eight per cent greater. 


Employment in manufacturing continued below year-earlier levels, 
although the difference was smaller than last fall if allowances are made 
for the direct and indirect effects of the Ford strike. Hiring activity has 
strengthened recently in many of the industries that experienced sharp 
production and employment declines earlier in the year. The most striking 
recovery took place in motor vehicle parts firms, which showed an em- 
ployment gain of about 15 per cent in the period September - November, 
despite the retarding effect of the Ford strike. Employment has also 
shown steady gains in the textile industry. 


Weekly hours continued the upward trend that began last summer. 

At the beginning of November, the average work week in mining showed 
a gain of one-half hour from the previous month. In manufacturing the 
work week was 4].2 hours, down seasonally from October but up 1.4 
hours from the 1954 low point. Earnings also resumed an upward trend 
in recent months after dropping more than usual during the summer. 
Average hourly earnings dropped from 142.2 cents in June to 139.5 cents 
in October but rose again to 140.4 


in November. The figure in Novem- 
AEA GE OEE Ss Wonnen ber 1953 was 137.4 cents. 


manufacturing 
The latest estimates indicate 
that employment in Canada was 
once again higher than a year 
earlier but that this increase was 
exceeded by the growth in labour 
force. Consequently, unemployment 
continued above the 1953 level, 
ss although the margin was smaller 
oa @JFMAMIJASONDS than in earlier months. The higher 
ie level of unemployment in 1954 was 
: accompanied by an increase in the 





duration of unemployment, as 
indicated in the accompanying 
table, which shows the percentage 


Length of Time Seeking Work 


distribution of persons’ without pia semecs Nel 
jobs according to the length of. Duration per cent per cent 
time they have been seeking work. (months) 

The significant feature of the table 

is that the proportion of those Less than 1] 36 45 
seeking work for more than three 1-3 36 37 
months was, on the average, 28 More than 3 28 18 
per cent in the last half of 1954, 100 100 


compared with 18 per cent in 1953. 


lron and Steel Products Industry 

During the past five years, levels of activity in the iron and steel 
products industry have shown wide variations. A rising trend that began 
early in 1950 continued through 195] and 1952 and was followed by a 
fairly steady decline in 1953 and 1954. The resulting movement in em- 
ployment (see accompanying chart) has been of the amplitude of about 
BUSper cent, 


The major factor initiating the rising trend during the summer of 
1950 was the beginning of the defence preparedness program after the 
outbreak of war in Korea. Substantially increased government expendi- 
tures for the procurement of military equipment and supplies placed 
greatly increased demands upon all sectors of the iron and steel industry. 
Demands for military hard goods meant increased requirements of primary 
iron and steel shapes and fabrication. Production for defence, together 
with sustained civilian demand, necessitated wide-spread conversion 
and expansion of plant capacity, which in turn required substantial order 
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Distribution of employment among major sectors: machinery manufacturing, 21%; primary 
iron and steel, 19%; “iron castings, 11%; sheet metal products, 11%; agricultural imple- 
ments, 6%; fabricated and structural steel, 5%. 


placements for structural forms and new machinery and equipment. Simul- 
taneously with the increase in defence manufacturing, and related to 
its material requirements, capital expenditure directed towards resource 
development expanded markedly. The aluminium development at Kitimat 
and iron ore development in Labrador were two of the major projects. 
These, together with sizeable developments in most other resource 
fields, including hydro-electric power, had a broad stimulating affect 
upon all sectors of the iron and steel industry. 


The peak of the upward production and employment trend in most 
divisions of the industry was reached towards the end of 1952. Throughout 
the first half of 1953 the decline was gradual; but during the latter 
months of the year it was sharp. The decline stemmed, in part, from the 
fact that demands for expanded facilities for defence production were 
being met and that actual procurement programs were being completed. 
However, in addition to the decreased demand for producer durable 
goods, some weakening in demand for consumer durables also became 
evident in 1953. Downward production and employment trends, particu- 
larly in the automotive and household appliance industry, contributed 
substantially to the curtailment. Although total capital expenditure in- 
creased during 1953, there was a significant shift away from machinery 
and equipment and towards commercial, institutional and residential 
construction. 

The trends established during 1953 continued during 1954 with only 
minor changes. Capital expenditure still favoured construction, particu- 
larly residential building, as against new machinery and equipment. The 
downward trend in consumer durables persisted during the first half of 
the year, although some strengthening in demand for household appliances 
was evident during later months. Correspondingly, the employment trend 
continued the downward movement of 1953 and by November 1, 1954, the 
decline from the 1952 peak was 18 per cent or amen ee 30,000 


workers. 


During the last quarter of the year, however, the underlying employ- 
ment trend was obscured because of sizeable strikes both in the iron 
and steel industries and in major steel-using industries. How much of 
the 18 per cent decline in employment can be attributed to the effects of 
these strikes is difficult to ascertain. A rough estimate indicates that 
perhaps between 5,000 and 10,000 of the decrease in employment can be 
attributed directly and indirectly to strike action. 


More than four-fifths of the iron and steel industry is located in 
Ontario and Quebec; a further four or five per cent is in Nova Scotia. 
Consequently, the effects of employment fluctuations in the industry 
during the past two years have been limited to these provinces. Since 
the 1952 peak, employment in the industry declined by 19,400 in Ontario, 
by 9,900 in Quebec and by 1,700 in Nova Scotia (chiefly Sydney). The 
effects of reduced production and employment have been most marked in 
such centers as Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, Brantford, Hamilton, Guelph 
and Sydney where the iron and steel industry is either a major or the 
sole source of employment. However, even in the metropolitan centers 
of Toronto and Montreal, where there is a great diversity of industrial 
activity, the reduction in iron and steel production has contributed to 
increased levels of unemployment and short-time employment. 


4. 


Labour-Management Relations 


AGE increases of about five cents continued to be fairly frequent 
among recent collective bargaining settlements. Improvements in 

such fringe benefits as vacations, statutory holidays and pension plans 
were also common. Many of the new agreements are for two-year terms. 


At mid-January, negotiations were under way in an attempt to end 
the strike of employees of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Limited. No 
agreement had been reached covering employees of the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration of Canada, pending the outcome of the Ford dispute. In several 
other industries, including primary textiles and non-ferrous metal mining, 
important negotiations were under way. Agreements were reached covering 
major firms engaged in the manufacture of steel and steel products, 
aircraft, non-ferrous metal products, and in mining. 


Current Bargaining 


Automobiles — It is now approximately a year since bargaining first got 
under way between the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, and the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). Employees of the company at 
Windsor and Oakville have been on strike for more than three months 
and at Etobicoke since November 15, 1954. 


Primary Textiles — No settlement had been reported at the time of writing 
in the contract dispute between the Dominion Textile Company Limited 
and the National Federation of Textile Workers (CCCL) representing 
employees at a number of plants in Quebec. The union’s demands had 
previously been rejected by a conciliation board (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1663). 


Differences over non-wage items between the Hamilton Cotton 
Company, Limited, Dundas Cotton Mill and Trent Cotton Company Limit- 
ed, and three locals of the Textile Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL) 
remained unsettled at the middle of January. In a report published re- 
cently, a board of conciliation recommended minor changes to seniority, 
overtime and insurance provisions in the agreement. Further negotiations 
were scheduled between the parties. 


Gold and Base Metal Mining — Extensive collective bargaining will not 
get under way until late spring in most of the gold and base metal mining 
industry. However, bargaining is scheduled to start soon in a number of 
mines in Northern Ontario and Quebec in which workers are represented 
by the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). Negotiations at 
Noranda Mines Limited are in progress. Union demands are reported to 
include the check-off of union dues, a wage increase, reduced hours 
and improved fringe benefits. Bargaining over similar issues in 1953 
resulted in prolonged strikes which extended into 1954. 


Recent Settlements 


Steel — An agreement was reached early in January between the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and Dominion [ron and Steel Limited 
at Sydney, N.S. Some 3,400 workers affected by the new agreement will 


) 


receive a wage increase of five cents an hour. The same amount of in- 
crease was agreed upon by the union and the other two main basic steel 


producers in Canada in 1954 (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1215). 


Bargaining has also been in progress for several weeks between the 
same union at a number of steel fabricating plants of the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at various points in Ontario and Quebec and at the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, at Trenton, N.S. An 
agreement, covering the Trenton plant, that provides for a 5-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and other benefits was reported to have been reached 
recently. 


Aircraft and Parts — A new collective agreement was reached recently 
between the [nternational Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and 
Canadair Limited, Montreal. Under the two-year agreement, hourly paid 
workers received a general wage increase of five cents per hour, in- 
creased vacations and other benefits. The contract at the other major 
aircraft plant, A.V. Roe, Canada Limited, Malton, Ont., does not termi- 
nate until April. 


Aluminum — Two-year agreements have been reached between the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada, Limited, and unions representing employees at Arvida 
and Kingston. The agreement for Arvida, where employees are represented 
by the National Metal Trades Federation (CCCL), provides a wage in- 
crease of six cents for non-tradesmen and eight cents for tradesmen 
plus other benefits. A further increase of two and three cents for each 
class of workers respectively will become effective next year. At its 
Kingston works, the company renewed separate agreements with the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists (AFL-TLC). Wage rates under both contracts 
were increased by two cents per hour (three cents for certain classes 
of employees in the machinists’ agreement) and fringe benefits were 
improved. In all three contracts, the company agreed to contribute two 
cents per hour to a proposed health plan. 


Mining — Three asbestos mining companies and the National Federation 
of Mining Industry Employees, Inc. (CCCL) reached one-year agreements 
covering mine workers in the Thetford Mines region of Quebec. Under 
the terms of the new agreements, employees of the Asbestos Corporation, 
Limited, the Johnson’s Company Ltd., and the Flintkote Mines Limited 
receive wage increases, a company-financed pension plan, improved 
vacation provisions and adjustments in night shift differentials. 


An agreement was reached recently between the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and the Steep Rock Iron Mines, Limited, at 
Atikokan, Ont. The two-year agreement provides for the reduction of 
the regular work week from 44 to 40 hours for the 800 employees covered. 


Other Recent Settlements — A new agreement was reached between the 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Limited, at Montreal and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). Terms of settlement were reported to 
include a wage increase of five cents an hour, improvements in vacation 
and welfare plans and other fringe benefits. 


The International Longshoremen’s Association (TLC) at Saint John 
and Halifax recently concluded new agreements with the Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada. Terms of settlement provide an increase of three cents 
per hour in wage rates and increased employer contributions to the 
pension and welfare plans. 


An agreement was reached between the American Can Company and 
the Can Workers’ Federal Union (TLC). The master agreement applies 
to plant employees at Montreal, Hamilton, Simcoe and Chatham. Wage 
rates were increased by five cents an hour and pension, insurance and 
holiday provisions were improved under the one-year agreement. 


Although bargaining in the construction industry will not become 
widespread until April and May, two important agreements were signed 
during January. A conciliation board recommended a wage increase of 
ten cents per hour for electricians in Montreal, represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC) and the National 
Syndicate of Electricians (CCCL). The increase brought the electricians’ 
rate to $2.00 per hour. Both parties to the dispute had agreed beforehand 
to accept the board’s report. The Lakehead Builders’ Exchange and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America signed a two- 
year agreement covering carpenters in the Fort William - Port Arthur 
area. The agreement becomes effective April 1 and provides a wage 
increase of five cents an hour. A further increase may be made during 
the life of the agreement, depending on changes in the consumer price 
index. 


Two recent agreements covering office workers include salary in- 
creases of six and seven per cent. At the International Harvester Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, salaried workers received increases 
totalling six per cent under a new agreement negotiated by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). In Windsor, a group of civic em- 
ployees in various city departments, represented by the Windsor Munici- 
pal Office Employees, Federal Union No. 543 (TLC), signed a first 
collective agreement with the city. A general increase of seven per cent 
in salaries was provided. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for the year 1954 indicate little change over 
1953 in the frequency and length of work stoppages in Canada. Totals 
for both years are as follows: 


Time-loss as 


Number of Time- Per Cent of 
Number of Workers loss in Total Working 
Year Stoppages Involved Man-days Time 
ee ee ee 174 55,988 1,324,715 0.13 
a i Ss ee 168 61,477 1,472,160 0.15 


For December 1954, preliminary figures show 16 work stoppages affecting 
12,169 workers with a time-loss of 240,841 man-days. This compares 
with 23 work stoppages involving 20,628 workers with a time-loss of 
326,460 man-days during November 1954 and with 29 stoppages involving 
11,275 workers and a time-loss of 265,265 man-days during December 
1953. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
IRTUALLY all local areas 





CANADA | experienced the usual in- 
Proportion of paid workers within each of crease 1n unemployment in the 


the four labour market groups. latter part of December as the 
Per Cent Per Cent 


country entered the months of 
seasonal slackness in economic 
activity. In many outlying areas, 
the completion of outdoor farm work 
and the mid-winter pause in woods 
operations were the main sources 
of increasing unemployment. An 
important contributing factor in 
industrial areas was the temporary 
: lay-off of workers in many firms 

SURPLUS SURPLUS SHORTAGE BALANCE ' : 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 4 GROUP 3 to permit year-end stocktaking. 
All areas were affected by the 
post-Christmas drop in retail trade and the weather-enforced decline 

in construction, lake shipping and rail transportation. 





Forty-nine of the 109 areas covered in the monthly survey of local 
labour markets were reclassified into categories designating a greater 
labour supply. Of these, 24 areas moved from a generally balanced de- 
mand and supply situation to one of moderate labour surpluses and 25 
moved from the moderate surplus to the substantial labour surplus cate- 
gory. As a result, all but eight areas were in the surplus categories at 
January 1, 1955. The eight areas in balance represented five per cent 
of all paid workers in Canada. This compares with 32 areas, representing 
about 28 per cent of paid workers, at the beginning of December and 
19 areas, representing 23 per cent of paid workers, at the beginning of 
January 1954. 


The regional year-to-year comparison of labour conditions has 
changed little during the past three months. Labour surplus areas are 
less numerous than last year in the Atlantic region and more numerous 
in the Ontario and Prairie regions. In the remaining regions, the number 
of areas in each category was about the same as a year earlier. 


Approximate Labour 
Jan. ] Jan. 1] Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 Jan. 1 ——_ 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 i ae 1955 1954 


Labour 
Market Area 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural | 


Minor 





*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
January 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group | Group 3 Group 4 


QUEBEC -—LEVIS Calgary Ottawa — Hull 
ST. JOHN’S Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS VANCOUVER — NEW Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) WESTMINSTER Montreal 
Windsor TORONTO 
Winnipeg 








CORNWALL Branttord Kingston 
FORT WILLIAM— Corner Brook 
PORT ARTHUR Gueiph 
Farnham — Granby Halifax 
Moncton Joliette 
New Glasgow KITCHENER 
SARNIA Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS SHAWINIGAN FALLS London 
(lobour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: Trois Rivieres Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in Oshawa 
non-agricultural activity) Peterborough 
Rouyn — Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 











RIVIERE DU LGUP BRANDON Barrie 

Chatham Red Deer 
Charlottetown 
LETHBRIDGE 


MAJCR AGRICULTURAL AREAS MOOSE JAW 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: NORTH BATTLEFORD 


Prince Albert 
REGINA 
SASKATOCGN 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 
YORKTON 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 





BATHURST Becuharnois Brampton 
BRACE BRIDGE Belleville — Trenton Dawson Creek 
CAMPBELLTON BRIDGEWATER Crumheller 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER CRANBROOK Listowel 
ISLAND Dauphin 
CHILLIWACK EDMUNDSTCON 
DRUMMONDVILLE Fredericton 
GASPE Galt 
MONTMAGNY GODERICH 
Newcastle GRAND FALLS 
OKANAGAN VALLEY KAMLOOPS 
GWEN SOUND KENTVILLE 
Prince George Lachute — 
RIMOUSKI Ste. Therese 
Sault Ste. Marie Lindsay 
SOREL Medicine Hat 
STE. AGATHE — North Bay 
ST. JEROME Pembroke 
ST. HYACINTHE Portage la Prairie 
St. Stephen Prince Rupert 
SUMMERSIDE QUEBEC NORTH SHORE <— 
VALLEYFIELD SIMCOE 
YARMOUTH St. Jean 
STRATFORD 
St. Thomas 
SWIFT CURRENT 
Trail — Nelson 
Trure 
Victoriaville 
WALKERTON 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock, N.B. 
WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 





aa 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


CNA le ee at 











€— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


REDUCTIONS in employment in 
ATLANTIC the Atlantic region increased 
Froportion of paid workers within each of during December as seasonal acti- 
the four labour market groups. ec , 
vities such as construction, saw- 
milling and fish processing ap- 
proached their low point. Lay-offs 
also occurred at the Sydney steel 
plant during December, bringing 
the total number of workers released 
at the plant during the last two 
months to 280. Some slackening 
was evident, too, in clothing and 
ship repair work in the region. 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE These decreases were partially 
Se ee Ua ereeerce oa offset by hiring of staff for the 


Christmas trade and by increased 


Per Cent 
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activity along the waterfront following the official opening of the winter 
port. In the three weeks ending December 1], the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated to have decreased by 7,000 to a total of 484,000, a 
figure 25,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Total employment was at a higher level during December 1954 than 
1953, largely because of an increase in the number of persons working 
in agriculture. Another contributing factor was the heavier volume of 
woods activity in 1954, which absorbed many of the workers released 
from other seasonal activities. Demand for loggers was particularly strong 
in New Brunswick this season as a result of an extensive clearing 
program at the Gagetown army camp and of firmer demands for rough pulp. 


The general level of manufacturing employment was somewhat lower 
than a year earlier, although employment trends varied considerably in 
different industries. I'mployment levels in the transportation equipment 
and iron and steel industries were sharply below the preceding year’s 
levels. On the other hand, food and beverages and pulp and paper con- 
tinued to employ more workers during December than a year earlier. 


Seasonal reductions in labour requirements resulted in the re- 
classification of nine areas during the month—four from the balanced to 
the moderate labour surplus category and five from the moderate to the 
substantial labour surplus category. Of the 2] areas in the region, 12 
were in the moderate and nine were in the substantial surplus category 
at the beginning of January. At January 1, 1954, seven were in the 
moderate, and 14 were in the substantial surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Much 
of the increase in unemployment was the result of seasonal lay-offs in 
construction, logging and fish processing plants. Also augmenting the 
available labour supply was a non-seasonal lay-off during the month at 
the Bell Island iron ore mines; about 500 workers were released for 
approximately three months. Total industrial employment in the area 
was about equal to last year’s. 


10 


Bathurst, Campbellton, Summerside and Yarmouth (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Grand Falls and Kentville (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


THE usual seasonal decline in 
employment in Quebec during De- QUEBEC 

' cember was partially offset by the Proportion of paid workers within each of 
relatively large amount of resi- cae prow rath cours. 
dential construction still in pro- 

gress in the region. Woods oper- 
ations were also unusually active 
during December. The log cut was 
larger than in the previous year 
and hauling was proceeding without 
delay because of ideal snow con- 
ditions. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing employment, which was 
substantially lower than in 1953, 

















SERS a 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
showed the usual seasonal slack- GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


ening during the month. The number 

of persons with jobs totalled 1,460,000 at December 11, a decrease of 
19,000 from November 20. This compared with a decline of 25,000 in the 
same period in 1953. 





Workers were being rehired in the aircraft industry during December 
but employment had not yet increased in the railway rolling stock and 
various iron and steel industries and further lay-offs occurred in the 
shipbuilding industry. Reflecting this, the number of unemployed metal- 
workers was much larger than a year earlier. 


Seasonal declines in activity during December resulted in the re- 
classification of 12 of the 24 labour market areas in Quebec. Eleven 
shifted from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category and 
one from balanced to moderate surplus category. At January 1, 1955, 13 
areas were in the substantial and 1] in the moderate surplus category, 
compared with 14 and 10 respectively a year before. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Construction employment 
held up better than in December 1953 but most outdoor activities de- 
creased as usual during the month. Manufacturing employment remained 
virtually unchanged, except for customary lay-offs at the year-end for 
inventoiy-taking and machinery repair. Unemployment was about equal to 
that of a year earlier. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Closure of the Levis shipyards for an extended Christmas-New Year 
vacation increased seasonal surpluses of labour during December. Con- 
struction activities exceeded those of the preceding year. 


1] 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Unemployment increased seasonally during the month. Activities in 
the non-seasonal chemical industry continued at a high level but the 
textile industry was still operating below capacity. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group]. 


St. Hyacinthe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Short-time 
and reductions in employment continued in the textile and clothing in- 
dustries in the area. Some temporary lay-offs took place in December 
in manufacturing plants to permit inventory-taking and repairs to equipment. 


Sorel (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Shipbuilding and 
munitions manufacturing have been decreasing in the past year as the 
result of the reduction in defence orders. Activity in the textiles in- 
dustry also has been slack for some time. 


Drummondville, Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
and Valleyfield (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Quebec North Shore (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT changed very little 
in Ontario during the early part of 
December. The usual seasonal 
declines in outdoor activities were 
approximately balanced by slight 
increases in some of the consumer 
goods manufacturing industries and 
extra hiring for the Christmas 
trade. The total number of persons 
with jobs at the middle of De- 
cember, 1,908,000, was virtually 
unchanged from the 1,910,000 at 
November 20. During the same 
period a year earlier the number 


with jobs declined by about 17,000 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
to 1,899,000. Unemployment con- 


tinued atlevels higher than a year earlier since the labour force expanded 
more rapidly during the past year than did job opportunities. 





ONTARIO 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 







Per Centr 









Seasonal employment declines in construction and lake shipping 
were accelerated by cold weather and heavy snows during the latter part 
of December and the completion of the log cut in some areas resulted in 
temporary lay-offs until hauling operations begin. On the other hand, 
employment in most of the consumer goods manufacturing industries 
remained firm during the month. Employment increased in some agri- 
cultural implement plants and in the motor vehicle and parts plants not 
affected by the Ford strike. Year-end closures for stock-taking and in- 
ventory adjustments occurred in a few plants but these affected fewer 
workers and were of shorter duration than in 1953. 
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Gradual seasonal increases in unemployment resulted in the re- 
classification of eight areas from the balanced to the moderate surplus 
category and four from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. 
At the beginning of January, five of the 34 areas in the region were still 
in the balanced labour market category, 23 were in the moderate and six 
in substantial surplus category, compared with 1] in balance, 20 in the 
moderate and three in the substantial surplus category a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal declines in 
outdoor activities together with year-end plant closures brought the area 
near the substantial surplus category by the beginning of January. The 
seasonal upturn in unemployment started a little later this winter than 
last and is not expected to be as severe. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Although construction 
was continuing at higher levels than a year earlier, employment in the 
industry gradually declined during December. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The gradual 
seasonal increase in registrations for employment continued in most 
occupational groups, particularly in construction. The outlook for the 
heavy industries showed some improvement following the settlement 
of the Massey- Harris-Ferguson strike at the end of November. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group ]. Little improvement can 
be expected in the employment situation in this area until settlement 


of the Ford strike. 


Cornwall and Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group l. 


Kitchener and Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 


Bracebridge and Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. 


Goderich, Simcoe, Stratford, Walkerton, and Woodstock - Ingersoll (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 
LABOUR requirements continued to decline in the Prairie region in 
December. The construction, agriculture, transport, lake shipping, coal 
mining-and some manufacturing industries released a substantial number 
of workers for seasonal and other reasons during the month. By mid- 
December the number of persons with jobs totalled 897,000, a figure 
9,000 lower than at November 20 but still about 16,000 higher than a 


year earlier. 


Mainly responsible for the year-to-year increase in employment was 
the strength of construction and allied industries. A slower decline than 
usual occurred in these activities during the month owing to continuing 
mild weather. Residential construction was particularly active for the 
season since the volume of work undertaken in the last half of 1954 was 
larger than in the same period in 1953. 
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PRAIRIE 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four Iabour market groups. 





Ten areas were reclassified 
during the month—nine from the 
balanced to moderate labour sur- 





py plus category and one from the 
moderate to the substantial sur- 
plus category. Of the 20 areas 





in the region, three were in bal- 
ance, 16 were in the moderate and 
one was in the substantial surplus 
category at the beginning of Jan- 
uary. At January 1, 1954, 12 areas 
were in the moderate’ surplus 
category, and eight were in bal- 
ance. 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal reductions in 
employment accelerated during December. These decreases were con- 
fined to outdoor activities and were partially offset by hirings in retail 
stores for the Christmas trade. Total industrial employment at the be- 
ginning of November was about four per cent higher than in the same 
month in 1953. All industries recorded year-to-year increases but the 
greatest strength was in construction. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A considerable increase 
in unemployment occurred in the area, owing to temporary lay-offs in a 
number of manufacturing plants and a relatively large influx of workers 
from outside points. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. With the exception of the 
construction industry, employment levels changed very little during the 
month. All segments of construction were releasing workers, although 
the residential and commercial sectors were more active than a year ago. 


Fort William - Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Stevedores, seamen, loggers and construction workers ac- 
counted for most of the increase in unemployment. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Regina, Saskatoon, 
and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Swift Current and Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region followed the usual seasonal pattern 
in December but the logging and lumbering industries were significantly 
busier than a year earlier, when they were affected by strikes. The 
estimated number of persons in the region with jobs was 419,000 in the 
week of December 1], virtually unchanged from November but about 
14,000 higher than the figure for December 1953. Manufacturing employ- 
ment showed a further decrease, mainly because of the curtailment of 
activity in seasonal industries. Construction declined sharply throughout 
the region, work being confined almost entirely to small and medium- 
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sized projects. On the other hand, 





retail trade outlets, with a greater PACIFIC 
volume of sales than last year, Proportion of paid workers within each of 
e ‘ the four labour market groups. 
provided a considerable number |. 
of temporary jobs. 
90 
During the month, six labour | go 


market areas were reclassified— | 709m 
four (including Vancouver-New | 60 fm 
Westminster) from the moderate to | 50% 

the substantial labour surplus | *° Rae 
category and two from the balanced | °° 
to the moderate labour surplus 
category. At the beginning of S < — 
January 1955; five of the ten labour SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
market areas in the region had a ocean ae PROOF 4 


moderate and five had a substantial 











labour surplus, each being in the same classification as at January 1, 


1954. 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver - New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group |. In a number of outyling districts logging operations were 
closed shortly after the middle of the month, with a resulting influx of 
workers into the metropolitan area. Because of the continued strong 
demand for lumber, sawmills closed for only a minimum period during 
the holiday season. Other manufacturing industries and construction 
experienced customary year-end employment declines. 


Chilliwack (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group ]. The logging 
industry was busy before the holiday closure but heavy snowfalls late 
in December impeded the resumption of operations. Lumber markets were 
strong but low log inventories were expected to force some sawmills to 
close within a short time. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Increasing unemployment resulted mainly from a seasonal decrease in 
logging and construction, although both of these industries were more 
active than a year earlier. Plywood and pulp and paper mills were work- 
ing at capacity levels. 


Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Some logging 
camps were able to resume operations during the month because colder 
weather resulted in improved conditions in the woods. Sawmills were 
able to increase production, although they were still hampered by log 
shortages and, in some cases, by insufficient orders. 


Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The usual 
increase in surplus labour occurred during December as a result of the 
closure of small lumbering operations for the winter. Construction and 
other activities in the area were at normal levels for the time of year. 


Okanagan Valley (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Most 
fruit canneries completed their pack and closed for the season. Logging, 
sawmilling and construction employment declined slightly. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1955) 





Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (@)...............c000 Dec. ll 5,414,000 — 0.1 +7240 
Persons With. jobS 2..2:-cccessss«0sse0secsaasssess Dec. ll 5,167,000 — 0.7 + 1.0 
At work 35 hours or More z.......s-csececeees Dec. ll 4,614,000 — 2.8 + 0.8 
At work less than 35 hours...............6 Dec. 11 448,000 +2925 are 
Qnish Grtstime scesteccsocct essere ct swter se sestce Dec. 11 42,000 ae GT =1 Or 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... Dec. 11 218,000 Sed +16.6 
Ce her F6aS ONS '..c..00.0ccsserescereeesczaseencas Dec. 11 188,000 +88.0 + |e] 
With jobs but not at work...........scsecoee: Decal! 105,000 — 4.6 er eO 
Teaid, at f full week iveecscnccecessaoecceeeeee Dec. 1l 16,000 +45.5 236.0 
Other reasions 5.).cra.g0e-5 Sectacneccetencseras Decal! 89,000 —10.1 0.0 
Paideworkers.s.ccssccccectees rence scceastoeteoner: Dec. 11 3,954,000 — 05 7 0.0 
Uni Aagriculture c--2c.c.c, cacy case teeta anes Dec. 11 105,000 — 6.3 +14.1 
Non-agricultural csscecesee crete noes naa Dec. ll 3,849,000 — 0.3 +) 036 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| Dec. 11 247,000 115.4 +29.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic yet eesdecctec stern heater eee ree Dec. 23 49,574 Til< =| eed 
(Quebec nia alsiviels seine atleaaaeeee cus eciele sisieaelsiaasiaiciceinsiseis\ee (ein Dec. 23 130,996 +53 .6 - 305 
Ontario ase e'sie 6 Unies save walsina'e's Sies's's sb hcla ce seins eines wae Dec. 23 135,791 6.3 +26.9 
PEI LC ie oacces ten cara cabccretasch eee: eouetereeeeteas Dec. 23 61,784 TOT +14.9 
j Soon hi | oh een BANOS nCen Boos icc Beene eee eres Dec. 23 51,329 +4624 — 2.9 
Tatal, all regionsenenescees das .xekieeccaeee Dec. 23 429,474} 143.8 T6005 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benel ibic.c.scsaecc.c ose e teehee aera Dec. 1 274,462 +31.3 +15.1 
Amount of benefit payments ...........ccc.s0ee00e Nov. 1$14,020,255 +19.0 +3 7.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ Nov. 1] ILS = (0 R3 = Pa® 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Nov. 1 106.3 — 1.7 — 6-0 
ImmMUeratzOn - sete. tee meet tca ce iees eter ceeasocenaecs coeaee Nov. 8,664 —23.0 | — 6-9(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ Dec. 240,841 a +1 lic) 
No. of workers involved ............c.cceeeceees Dec. ; 12,169 _ + 9,8(c) 
No.of strikes Moe rccae. voctect yeas: e eee: Dec. 16 — — 3651) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Nov. 1 $59.80 +7059 F259 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ............ec000 Nov. 1 $1.40 |. + 0.5 ey 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Nov. 1 41.2 — 0.3 | — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0000: Nov. 1 $57. 84 pp Oeee lt stho) 37. 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... | Dec. 1 116.6 — 0.2 + O67 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Nov. 1 118.8 + 0.3 gi EE 
Total labour income................006- $000.000| Oct. 1,036 + 0.6 + 2.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 -39=100)......c.ccccecosseee Oct. 256.4 ap MEK) ar Ob 7 
Manufacturing 2:)....25.e ee eee Oct. 258.5 aan OPW — 3.6 
Dufables= .13..:26 eee eee Oct. 296.1 roale6 ~— 8.7 
Non-Durables?)is:09-cs-eesee ents ieee Oct. 234.5 — 0.1 + 0.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


* 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


October Production Index 
Bests 1953 for Ist Time 


Canada’s composite index number of 
industrial production for October, according 
to preliminary figures, stood at 256-4, 
exceeding for the first time in 1954 the 
corresponding 1953 index, which stood at 
254-5. 


October’s index was also the highest 
since the September 1953 figure of 257-1. 
For September 1954 the figure was 254-0. 

In the January-October period, the index 
averaged 244-3, slightly more than 2 per 
cent below the same period in 1953. 

The manufacturing component of the 
October index, at 258-5, was still nearly 
4 per cent below the 268-2 for October 
1953 but the index of mineral production 
advanced by almost 22 per cent to 243-7. 
The index of non-durable manufactures, at 
234-5, was about 1 per cent higher than 
the 232-5 for October 1953 but the com- 
posite index for the durable manufactures 
group, at 296°1, was nearly 9 per cent below 
the figure for October 1953. 

In the 10-month period the manufactur- 
ing output index dropped by almost 5 per 
cent, with the durables component declin- 
ing by more than 8 per cent and the 
volume of non-durable manufactures falling 
off by 1 per cent. 


Earnings, Employment, 
Payrolis All Up in Oct. 


Hourly and weekly averages of earnings 
in manufacturing, industrial employment, 
payrolls and labour income were all higher 
at October 1 than a month earlier. Average 
weekly wages and salaries reached a new 
high at the beginning of October. 

The work-week, too, showed an increase: 
in the week ending October 1 it averaged 
41-3 hours compared with 40-9 in the week 
of September 1. 

Industrial employment, payrolls, and the 
work-week, however, were below’ the 
October 1953 figures. 


Nnn RAN oy 


According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Canada average of weekly 
wages at October 1, 1954, was $57.70, com- 
pared with $57.06 a month earlier and 
$56.69 a year earlier. Hourly earnings at 
October 1, 1954, averaged 139-7 cents com- 
pared with 139-5 a month earlier and 136:6 
a year earlier. 


The all-Canada index of industrial 
employment, on the 1949 base, stood at 
113-3 at the beginning of October, com- 
pared with 112-9 a month earlier and 116-9 
at the same date in 1953. 

The payrolls index was 157-0, compared 
with 155-5 at the beginning of September 
1954 and 158-7 at the beginning of October 
1953. 

Weekly wages and salaries averaged 
$59.26, compared with $58.93 at September 
1, 1954, and $58.11 at October 1, 1953. 

Canadian labour income in the first nine 
months of 1954 aggregated $8,821,000,000, a 
total of 1-8 per cent higher than the 
$8,665,000,000 for the same period of 1953. 
September’s total in 1954 was $1,030,000,000 
—the fourth successive month to exceed 
$1,000,000,000—compared with $1,014,000,000 
in both August 1954 and September 1953. 





Farm Cash Income Lower 
By 13% for Nine Months 


Cash income received by Canadian 
farmers in the first nine months of 1954 
was 13 per cent less than in the same 
period of 1953. 

From the sale of farm products and 
from’ participation payments made during 
the period on 1953 western wheat crops 
farmers received an estimated $1,686,100,000 ; 
in the same period in 1953 they received 
$1,937,717,000. (Newfoundland is not in- 
cluded in this compilation.) 


TLC Committee to Study 
Guaranteed Wage Plans 


Acting on a resolution adopted at its 69th 
annual convention in Regina last August 
(L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1260), the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at the latest 
meeting of its executive council appointed 
a special committee to make a study of 
guaranteed annual wage plans. The com- 
mittee will report its findings to the 1955 
convention at Windsor. 

Appointed to the committee were TLC 
Vice-presidents George Schollie and William 
Jenoves, and Bernard Shane, Montreal; 
Robert Brown, Toronto; S. A. Stephens, 
Thorold; and Hugh J. Sedgwick, Hamilton. 
Mr. Schollie will be committee chairman. 
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Average Citizen’s Income 
Will Rise in °55—Howe 


Canada’s export markets should improve 
and the average citizen will have more 
money to spend this year, Trade and 
Commerce Minister the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe said in a year-end review of the 
economy released December 26. Mr. Howe 
said that the present “firm trend” of 
production and trade will “in all prob- 
ability” provide an important stimulus for 
the Canadian economy. 


Export Markets 


As far as export markets are concerned, 
Mr. Howe said that “the signs are now 
reasonably encouraging”. He added that 
the “adverse influences” which contributed 
to the decline in exports over the past 
two years are “for the most part” no 
longer of consequence. Among the major 
factors listed by Mr. Howe as contributing 
to the decline in exports were the sub- 
stantial drop in wheat and flour sales, the 
economic downturn in the United States, 
which reduced Canadian exports to that 
country, and the “intensified international 
competition” among manufacturers which 
tended to reduce certain types of Canadian 
exports. 

Among the export commodities which 
were reduced in volume, the Trade and 
Commerce Minister cited automobiles, in- 
dustrial equipment, electrical equipment 
and for a period in 1954, the export of 
metals. 

Discussing the employment market, Mr. 
Howe said that while employment was 
above the level of a year ago as of October 
1954, the labour force continued to grow. 
He said that because of immigration and 
natural increase, the country’s population 
has been growing at the rate of 400,000 
a year. This has meant, Mr. Howe said, 
that while the increase in total population 
has been approximately three per cent, the 
increase in the working force has been only 
about one per cent. 


1954 Unemployment Higher 


The increase in the number of available 
workers combined with the decline in 
employment over most of the year resulted 
in a higher volume of unemployment, Mr. 
Howe said. For the year as a whole, the 
number of persons reported as out of a 
job and seeking employment has averaged 
4-3 per cent of the working force com- 
pared with 2-6 per cent in 1953, Mr. Howe 
said. 

Turning to personal incomes, Mr. Howe 
said that these had shown a stronger trend 
in 1954 than either production or employ- 
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ment. Despite the decline in income for 
the western farmers and the reduction in 
total employment over the first nine 
months, total labour income has _ been 
running about two per cent higher than in 
1953, he reported. 

Personal investment income, which con- 
sists mainly of interest, dividends and 
rentals, increased during the year as did 
transfer payments in the form of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. After taking 
into account population increase, the aver- 
age income per capita, whether expressed 
in money or in terms of goods and 
services, “declined but slightly” in 1954, 
Mr. Howe said. 

Canadian overseas trade should increase, 
the Trade Minister remarked, as a result 
of a “substantial increase” in the demand 
for raw and processed materials. “During 
much of 1954, larger Canadian exports of 
materials were offset in the trade figures 
by lower sales of wheat,” he pointed out. 
Recently, however, wheat orders have been 
improving and the effects of this increased 
demand for materials “should soon become 
more apparent,” he added. 


Sees Employment Stimulated 


Employment and production should con- 
tinue to be stimulated in 1955, Mr. Howe 
said, with investment and _ construction 
continuing at a high level. He did not 
foresee import competition being any more 
serious for manufacturing industries in the 
new year than it had been in 1954. He 
added that inventory liquidation was “not 
likely” to constitute as much of a drag on 
activities in these industries as it had over 
the past year. 

Mr. Howe said that, taking into account 
both internal and external influences, “it 
would appear that the upturn which has 
already begun will continue into 1955”. 

“Although there may continue to be some 
trouble spots, there is good reason to 
expect a growth in markets at home and 
abroad commensurate with the rise in the 
nation’s productive capacities,” he declared. 

Mr. Howe concluded his survey by 
pointing out that defence expenditures in 
1954 continued to be a “sustaining” though 
not an “expansionist” factor im the 
economy. He said that capital assistance 
expenditures were down “significantly” in 
1954 as most of the necessary key facilities 
had been established by the beginning of 
the year. 

The broadening of Canada’s industrial 
base through the creation of new facilities 
under the defence program has made the 
country less dependent on foreign sources 
for necessary defence equipment, Mr. Howe 
concluded. 


Businessmen Predict 
Increased Activity im °55 


“During 1955 as a whole, the Canadian 
economy will be operating at the level of 
1954 or a little better” was the conclusion 
of a group of economists from govern- 
ment, business, banks and _ universities 
whose predictions concerning the country’s 
economic state in the new year were pub- 
lished in the December issue of Canadian 
Business. 


Stabilizing Factors 


According to the magazine’s panel of 
economists, economic activity should 
stabilize because of the following factors :— 

The country’s growth potential and 
“tooled-up” state of development are such 
that even a slight strengthening of demand 
can push the economy on to new records. 

Population growth is rapid and is making 
a large national market more important 
each year. 

Resource development will continue and 
capital for new investment and repairs may 
set a new record in 1955. 

Personal incomes and expenditures are 
expected to be up slightly in the coming 
year although income on a per capita basis 
may decline and the rate of growth thus 
hampered. 

Housing will still be in high demand and 
whether or not construction exceeds 100,000 
units, the volume will still be large. 

A business upswing in the United States 
should create a good market for Canadian 
goods particularly if United States tariffs 
should drop. 

Among the factors which may retard 
economic growth lsted by the panel 
members were the downward trend in farm 
income (especially in Western Canada), 
possibly stiffer competition for Canadian 
manufacturers at home and abroad and an 
industrial production that is just likely to 
hold its own in 1955, matching 1953’s 
figure and ahead of the declining figures 
established last year. 

A five-per-cent increase in the level of 
Canadian business activity was predicted 
by the Montreal branch of the American 
Marketing Association in its annual busi- 
ness outlook meeting. The panel said that 
“the opportunity for better business in 
Canada is certainly present”. 

The consensus was that automobile sales 
and the heavy equipment industry would 
fare better next year while appliance sales 
would probably not change much. The 
group also felt that business activity in 
the United States would be slightly higher 
in 1955. 
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U.S. Associations Make 
Conflicting Predictions 


Conflicting forecasts for 1955 have come 
from three United States national organi- 
zations—the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Natioal Planning Association. 
Better business conditions are predicted by 
the two former but the NPA sees a rise 
in unemployment failing action by Govern- 
ment and industry. Higher unemployment 
is also anticipated by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A moderate rise in activity is forecast 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, with 
industrial production higher than that of 
last year but below the 1953 peak. 

National output, it estimates, will total 
$356 billion. (The 1953 record was $365 
billion.) 

Higher unemployment can be expected 
as the economic activity will not rise 
sufficiently to provide jobs for all of the 
additional persons in the labour force 
seeking jobs. 

Prices, the Chamber predicts, will remain 
relatively stable, with consumer spending 
higher. 

Farmers’ gross receipts and net income 
will probably decline farther. 

If the “tax drag” on business is lessened, 
1955 could be the greatest year in the 
nation’s business, declared the president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Industry will produce up to five per cent 
more goods in 1955 than in 1954. There 
will be more employment, better business 
conditions and more take-home pay for the 
average employee. With consumer spend- 
ing at an all-time high and_ business 
spending running at an exceptionally high 
level, there is good reason for optimism, 
he stated. 

The National Planning Association pre- 
dicts a rise in unemployment unless 
Government and industry act to increase 
consumer buying power and_ industrial 
production. 

An increase of $25 to $380 billion in 
national production is suggested. To help 
raise it to this level and to “a reasonably 
full employment level,’ the NPA recom- 
mends tax cuts and improvement of social 
security legislation, a speed-up of public 
undertakings, and measures to facilitate the 
purchase and improvement of homes and 
farms. 

Among possible _ non-governmental 
measures, the Association considers the most 
important to be “a rise in wage rates and 
a reduction in prices in accord with 
increases in productivity”. 
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B.C. Unions Demand 
Aid for Unemployed 


A mass rally of British Columbia trade 
unionists during the weekend of December 
11 and 12 urged action by municipal, 
provincial and federal governments to 
alleviate the province’s unemployment 
problem. The rally was sponsored by the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) and the 
Greater Vancouver and Lower Mainland 
Labour Council (CCL). 

The delegates demanded a conference of 
municipal, provincial and federal govern- 
ment authorities on the situation. 

From the federal government 
asked :— 

Immediate institution of a public works 
scheme. 

Increases 
benefits. 

A compulsory 40-hour, five-day week with 
existing take-home pay. 

Increased old age benefits. 

Allotment of funds to municipalities for 
construction of schools, hospitals and roads. 

From the provincial and B.C. municipal 
governments they asked:— 

A conference of provincial and municipal 
officials to draft a program of projects to 
start at once. 

A permanent volunteer government- 
management-labour committee on seasonal 
unemployment. 

Awarding of provincial and municipal 
contracts in winter where possible. 

Full use of the National Housing Act. 


City Provides Relief 


On December 20 the Vancouver city 
council announced that it would begin 
immediately to provide emergency relief 
to the city’s destitute unemployed. The 
province will pay 80 per cent of the cost. 

Benefits of $45 a month for single persons 
and $69.50, with $14 for each additional 
dependent, for married couples, will be paid 
to bona fide residents of the city 


they 


in unemployment insurance 





U.S. Unemployment Rises 
Less Then Seasonaltly 


Unemployment in the United States 
rose to 2,893,000 persons in early November, 
an increase of 152,000 from October, accord- 
ing to a joint release by the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. The report said 
that the increase was less than half that 
normally expected at this season of the 
year and both Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks and Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell termed this “a further 
improvement in the job situation”. 
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A survey conducted by both Depart- 
ments revealed that 61,700,000 persons were 
employed early in November. This repre- 
sented a decline of about 400,000 from the 
previous month. Some 1,000,000 workers 
were dropped in seasonal layoffs in farm 
work, and additional numbers in construc- 
tion and other outdoor jobs. 

Many farm workers and others were 
absorbed in non-farm jobs. These in- 
creased more than usual in November to 
reach the highest level of the year at 
55,600,000. 

Initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance rose at the end of November by 
41,600 to a total of 288,700. The number 
of claims was below the 301,000 registered 
at the same time last year, the Department 
of Labor reported. 

The pre-holiday increase in retail and 
wholesale trade and the speed-up in the 
automobile industry are partly credited 
with keeping the jobless total below last 
year’s levels. In addition, employment 
gains were registered in the electrical 
machinery, primary metals and fabricated 
metals industries. These gains have con- 
tributed to an increase of 25,000 in factory 
employment, which now stands at 16,100,000, 
the highest total since March. Factory 
employment normally declines moderately 
between October and November. 

By November, the total of relatively 
long-term unemployed—defined as those 
seeking jobs for 15 weeks or longer—had 
declined to 700,000 from the level of 
800,000 or more that had prevailed through- 
out the summer. The joint departmental 
survey remarked that substantial reductions 
in insured unemployment in a few states 
had offset smaller-than-usual increases in 
most of the remaining states. 

Despite the gains of recent months, 
factory employment in mid-November was 
still 900,000 below the level of a year ago 
and six per cent below the 1952 peak for 
the month. 

The factory work-week rose to an average 
of 40:1 hours in November from 39-9 the 
month before, the report said. The weekly 
pay for the average factory worker stood 
at $72.98—the highest on record and 76 
cents above the October level and 62 cents 
above the previous all-time peak reached 
in December 1953. 


Urges Longer and Higher 

Benefits for Unemployed 
On December 1 the United States 

Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 


released copies of letters he had written to 
state governors urging that action be taken 


during their 1955 legislature meetings to 
increase both the amount and duration of 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

The Secretary of Labor’s letters disclosed 
that for the first nine months of 1954 more 
than 1,300,000 unemployed had run through 
their jobless benefits without finding new 
employment. 

“This experience illustrates the need for 
providing longer periods of protection in 
order for the program to be more effective,” 
Mr. Mitchell wrote. 

The letters renewed a plea made by the 
United States federal administration in 1953 
asking that the states provide jobless bene- 
fits extending over a maximum 26 weeks of 
unemployment and weekly payment equal 
to “at least half regular earnings”. 

State benefit duration varies from a low 
of 16 weeks to a high of 26. Maximum 
benefit payments range from $20 to $33 
weekly, with $25 being the average actual 
payment. 





Disabled Persons Act 
Now in Operation 


The Disabled Persons Act came _ into 
operation January 1. The Act was pro- 
claimed in a special edition of the Canada 
Gazette published December 7. 

On December 30, Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
announced that the federal Government 
had taken all steps necessary to implement 
the Act in all provinces without delay. 
All provinces have indicated their inten- 
tion of participating in the plan, he said. 

The Act authorizes the Government of 
Canada to enter into agreements with the 
provinces providing for equal sharing 
between Canada and the provinces of the 
cost of allowances to totally and perma- 
nently disabled persons who fulfil certain 
age, residence and income requirements. 

The maximum allowance of which the 
federal Government may pay its 50-per- 
cent share is $40 a month. 

Mr. Martin said the date on which the 
payment of allowances could begin in any 
province would depend on decisions made 
by its government. 

Administrative procedures are set forth 
in regulations made under the Act. The 
regulations had been considered and agreed 
to at the second of two meetings during 
1954 between provincial ministers of 
welfare and their senior officials with 
federal authorities. 

The regulations generally follow the 
pattern of those under the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons Act. 


When the Act is in full operation 
in all provinces it is estimated that some 
25,000 disabled persons will be receiving 
allowances. 





U.K. Gives Colombo Plan 
£300 Million in G6 Years 


“This country is spending about £200 
million this year in helping people overseas,” 
D. Dodds-Parker, the United Kingdom’s 
Under-Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, stated recently in a 
parhamentary debate on colonial develop- 
ment and international aid for under- 
developed countries. 

Mr. Dodds-Parker drew the attention of 
the House to the £14 million being spent 
by the United Kingdom in support of the 
United Nations specialized agencies and to 
the raising by the United Kingdom of its 
contribution to UN technical aid in 1955 
from £650,000 to £800,000. 

In reference to the Colombo Plan, Mr. 
Dodds-Parker said that over a period of six 
vears the United Kingdom would be paying 
out about £300 million. As to the Colombo 
Plan technical co-operation scheme, he said 
the United Kingdom had contributed 621 
training places in the United Kingdom and 
had offered the services of 155 experts. He 
pointed out these were in addition to the 
United Nations technical aid. 


New Edition of Labour 
Standards Book Available 


The 1954 edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards, an annual publication of the 
Department of Labour since 1944, is now 
ready for distribution. 

This edition sets out the standards in 
effect in Canada’s provinces with respect 
to child labour, holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, weekly rest-day, work- 
men’s compensation and, for the first time, 
the requirements of equal pay and _ fair 
employment practices laws that have been 
enacted in several provinces since 1951. 

Three provinces—Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia—have equal pay laws 
and Ontario and Manitoba have fair 
employment practices laws. 

Changes made during the year in the 
fields of legislation covered by the bulletin 
include the enactment of two new labour 
laws in New Brunswick. 

The bulletin is available from the 
Supervisor of Government Publications, 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 10 cents 
a copy. 
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U.S. Urges Older Worker 
Be Given Job Opportunity 


An appeal that older workers be given 
equal status in the competitive job market 
was issued last month by United States 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, who 
said half his country’s adult population 
might be jobless in 20 years unless 
prejudices about hiring older workers were 
overcome. He made the statement when 
his Department issued a summary of a 


year-long study of the older worker 
problem. 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the 


number of persons 45 years old and over 
was steadily increasing. It had been esti- 
mated, he added, that it would increase 
nearly 40 per cent by 1975, at which time 
the over-45s would constitute half the adult 
population. 

“Unless something is done to give them 
job opportunities, an estimated half of our 
adult population will be condemned to a 
life of economic uselessness,” he warned. 


Arbitrary Barriers 


Employers and labour unions too often 
set up arbitrary barriers against hiring 
older workers without due regard for their 
skill and maturity, he observed. 

“If our economy is to continue its high 
rate of production and not suffer the pang 
of mass unemployment,” he said, “our older 
workers must be given equal job status in 
the competitive job market.” 

The Labor Department’s study found that 
most objections to hiring older workers 
were fancies because the performance of 
such men was equal or superior to younger 
workers, their judgment and experience 
better even though they might lack some 
of youth’s “drive and pep” and their safety 
and attendance records superior. 

The survey suggested the following 
program to deal with the problem :— 

Select workers for ability and skill with- 
out regard for age. 

Permit persons reaching the _ present 
retirement age to continue working if they 
are able and so desire. 

Increase older workers’ job opportunities 
by maintaining “sound labour standards, 
including health and safety measures and 
equal pay for comparable work.” 

Maintain a continuing study on the 
adequacy of job opportunities. 

Develop a service program for older 
workers, including counselling, selective job 
placements and retraining for different jobs. 

Consider plans to permit retired workers 
to perform part-time work “so the transi- 
tion from employment to retirement does 
not bring undue shock”. 
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Given Choice, 6 of 10 
Deeide Not to Retire 


Six out of ten of a group of employees 
comprising 60 per cent of the workers of 
retirement age in a New York utility com- 
pany chose to remain at work when given 
the opportunity, a survey of 811 workers 
indicated. The employees given the choice 
were those in non-supervisory occupations 
and were allowed to stay on the job for 
an additional three years beyond the retire- 
ment age of 65 for men and 60 for women. 

Management’s permission was required 
for workers who wished to remain at work 
and this was refused for employees who had 
been absent too much or whose work had 
slowed down. These cases accounted for 40 
per cent and they were retired on pension. 

A check in 1954 of 510 male employees 
and former employees of the company who 
had been 55 years old in 1943 showed that 
2-5 per cent had resigned or been released, 
14:7 per cent had died, 19-2 per cent had 
retired on disability pension before 65 
years of age, 57-1 per cent retired at 65 and 
6:5 per cent were still actively employed. 





Many of World’s Elderly 
Eeonomically Active—ILO 


Men and women more than 65 years old 
continue to play a major role in the world’s 
economy, according to the most recent 
statistical study of the International Labour 
Organization. 

Despite increasing life expectancy and 
extended pension protection throughout the 
world, every country listed in the new 
edition of the ILO’s Year Book of Labour 
Statistics continues to have at least 25 per 
cent of its men over 65 “economically 
active’. In some countries, the figure 
exceeds 80 per cent. 

The figures for the elderly women are, 
of course, much lower. 

The percentage of Canadian men over 
65 years of age who contribute to the 
national economy, the Year Book reports, is 
38:6; of women, 5:1. The percentage for 
men in the United States is given as 41-4 
and for women, 7-8; for men in the United 
Kingdom, 32:0, and for women, 5:3. 

By “economically active”, the ILO 
explains that it does not mean students, 
women occupied solely in domestic duties, 
persons living on a retirement income or on 
their own means, or _ persons’ wholly 
dependent on others. It means employed 
persons, including employers, self-employed 
earners and proprietors, salaried employees 
and wage earners, and, so far as data are 
available, unpaid workers in family under- 
takings. 


The high percentage of elderly men still 
working after 65 becomes all the more 
remarkable when examined in the light of 
the very great reduction in the percentage 
of old people who toil which has taken 
place during the past 20 years. 

In the United Kingdom, for instance, the 
percentage of men over 65 who are 
“economically active” declined from 48 per 
cent to 32 per cent between 1931 and 1951. 
In the United States, there was a drop 
from 58 per cent to 41 per cent between 
1930 and 1950. 





Automatic Factories Will 
Disptace Unskilled Only 


Automatic factories will require more 
technicians and more skilled workers and 
the practice of using vocational schools as 
a dumping ground for misfits and students 
of low ability will have to cease, the 
National Manpower Council warned in a 
report released in New York last month. 

(The Council was founded at Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business 
by President Eisenhower, when he headed 
the university, with funds from the Ford 
Foundation.) 

The men who will be displaced by push- 
button factories will be unskilled labour, 
the report added. 

“Automatic machines will require highly 
skilled maintenance and repair men,” the 
Council predicted. “Atomic generators will 
require maintenance men who are more 
skilled than at present. Many of today’s 
electricians will have to learn electronics. 
Pipefitters may have to learn hydraulics. 
A skilled worker who formerly measured 
with calipers and used a micrometer will 
soon have to learn to work to tolerances 
measured with light waves. There may be 
almost no place left for the unskilled indus- 
trial worker.” 

After a study of the three major training 
grounds for technical personnel—the voca- 
tional schools, on-job and apprentice train- 
ing in industry, and the United States 
Armed Forces—the Council drafted 20 
recommendations. The essence of the 
recommendations was: broader and better 
vocational schools training, more intelligent 
vocational guidance, and an end of race, 
sex and other discriminations that freeze 
much of the country’s manpower potential 
in lower, unskilled brackets. 

' The greatest untapped reservoir of skills, 
the report suggested, is that of persons who 
are discriminated against. Women in 1950 
constituted only 3 per cent of craftsmen 
and foremen and 25 per cent of technicians. 
For women, the report said, “the barriers 
to the training and employment found in 


many sectors of the American economy are 
particularly significant in the case of skilled 
work. In part, this may be justified where 
women leave without a significant period 
of productive work after their employers 
have made a training investment in them. 
However, a discrimination against women 
seems to be primarily a reflection of wide- 
spread social prejudices.” 





Automation to Beeome 
Top Labour Issue in °55? 


Automation, the process whereby factories 
are being operated more by machines than 
by labour, may be “1955’s hottest labour 
dispute,” predicted John Diebold, Editor 
of the new magazine Automatic Control, 
addressing the National Association of 
Manufacturers on December 3. Mr. 
Diebold believes that the introduction of 
technological changes will continue at a 
rapid but not “at breakneck speed” and 
that in terms of changed labour require- 
ments, “the proportion of the economy that 
will be affected by automation is far smaller 
than most of the published predictions”. 

Speaking before the Congress’. of 
American Industry, the magazine editor 
pointed out how industry can “alleviate the 
rough spots’ for labour. He said that 
increased requirements of firms installing 
automatic equipment has thus far absorbed 
those whose jobs have been taken by 
machines, and that “there is no reason to 
expect this process to cease”’. 





Seek Full Pensions When 
Displaced by Automation 


Full pensions for workers retired pre- 
maturely because of “automation” were 
demanded by the Independent Petroleum 
Workers of New Jersey in year-end nego- 
tiations with the Esso Standard Oil 
Company. In addition, the union has 
requested a 5-per-cent general wage in- 
crease and a 36-hour work-week with 40 
hours pay. 





100 Canadian Loggers 
To Work in New Zealand 


One hundred Canadian loggers are leav- 
ing this month and next to cut pulpwood 
in New Zealand for the next three years. 
About 1,500 applied for the jobs. 

A New Zealand logging company sent its 
superintendent to Canada to recruit the 
workers because of a labour shortage there 
—registered unemployed average fewer than 
100; job vacancies, 25,000. 
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TLC Holds First Annual 
Advanced Labour Seminar 


An advanced labour education seminar, 
the first of its kind in Canada, was held 
in Banff, Alta., from November 14 to 27 
under the auspices of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in co-operation 
with the Alberta Federation of Labour 
(TLC) and the Extension Department of 
the University of Alberta. More than 100 
“students” attended. 

During the two-week course, which was 
attended by both labour and management 
delegates, various aspects of collective 
bargaining, economics, leadership and 
communication, international affairs, TLC 
policy and the construction industry were 
discussed and studied. A short course in 
basic trade unionism was held at the same 
time. 

The seminar, designed as another step in 
the educational program being carried out 
by the TLC, is not intended to replace 
the short course schools but rather to 
supplement them. Through the seminar, 
the Congress hopes to provide training for 
executive responsibility and to help union 
officers to play a more important role in 
the labour movement. 

The methods of instruction used during 
the course were a combination of the 
lecture, seminar and workship approach. In 
addition, members of the course exchanged 
information and ideas in organized study 
groups outside the regular class periods. 

A prominent feature of the seminar was 
a panel discussion, where labour and man- 
agement members participated in a mock 
collective bargaining discussion. During 
this session, which occupied an entire day 
on the agenda, the members “negotiated” 
the following points: monetary demands 
including wages, reduction in hours for the 
same take-home pay, pensions and fringe 
benefits, union security, management rights 
and responsibilities, seniority and _ pro- 
duction. 

Among the several speakers who gave 
lectures and addressed the seminar were the 
following: Dr. Alfred Stenger, economic 
consultant for the Railway Brotherhoods; 
C. R. McCord, Director, Annuities Branch, 
federal Department of Labour; Gordon G. 
Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of the TLC; 
J. T. Montague, Economics and Research 


Branch, federal Department of Labour; 
F. McCallister, Director of the Labour 
Education Division, Roosevelt College, 


Chicago; R. A. Mahoney, member of the 
Labour Relations Bureau Limited, Van- 
couver; A. E. Hemming, Executive 
Secretary and Publications Director of the 
TLC; Donald Cameron, Director of the 
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University of Alberta Extension Depart- 
ment and Executive Director of the Banff 
School of Advanced Management; Max 
Swerdlow, TLC Director of Organization 
and Education; and Frank Hall, Canadian 
Vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

According to the Trades and Labour 
Congress, efforts will be made to make 
the two-week seminar an annual event and 
a permanent feature of its educational 
program. As yet, no decision has been 
made on the date and place of the next 
meeting. 





NLRB Refuses to Help 
Enforce No-Raid Pact 


The United States National Labour 
Relations Board in a ruling last month 
indicated that it would not help the CIO 
and AFL to enforce their “no-raiding” pact. 
The Board was dealing with a test case 
involving a local of the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL), its parent 
union and the United Rubber Workers of 
America (CIO) at a rubber plant in 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

The AFL local bargained for the plant 
workers until 1952 and kept a skeleton local 
when the CIO Rubber Workers took over 
the plant. Last August, the skeleton AFL 
local challenged the CIO union’s bargaining 
status and petitioned the NLRB for an 
election. The CIO Rubber Workers pro- 
tested under the “no-raiding” pact. 

The parent AFL union in October lifted 
the local’s charter when it refused to drop 
the petition (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1674). 

The AFL union and the CIO Rubber 
Workers jointly urged the NLRB to deny 
the local’s election petition on the grounds 
that the local had lost its charter. The 
Board refused. 

The NLRB three-member majority based 
its refusal on the “fact that the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union (AFL) did 
not file the petition herein” and “under 
these circumstances the Board is not con- 
cerned with internal disputes between a 
local and its parent organization”. The 
Board ordered an election to be held within 
30 days. 

Two NLRB members opposed the deci- 
sion. They felt the Board should permit 
the parent AFL union to withdraw the 
local’s petition because the local had “filed 
no opposition” to the withdrawal request. 
They noted too that several AFL backers 
at the plant had recently asked the Board 
to revoke its certification of the CIO union. 
The decertification petition should be given 
precedence, they held. 


Norway Recognizes Right 
OF All to Employment 


By an addition to the constitution, 
passed on November 16, Norway officially 
recognized the duty of the state to ensure 
that every able-bodied person can obtain a 
livelihood for himself through his work. 
The new section, however, is not legally 
binding upon the Government. 

Supporters of the new paragraph in the 
Constitution urged, nevertheless, that it was 
important to establish the moral obliga- 
tion of the state to see that all able-bodied 
workers obtain gainful employment, which 
they said was the right of every citizen. 

An unofficial translation of the new 
section reads: “It is the duty of the 
authorities of the state to ensure such con- 
ditions that every able-bodied person can 
secure a livelihood for himself through his 
work.” 

During debate on the new section, parlia- 
mentary members recalled the unemploy- 
ment of the 1930’s, when as many as 38°8 
per cent of the country’s organized workers 
were jobless. Following the war, all parties 
agreed on a “joint-program” in which one 
of the major tasks of the Government 
would be to ensure full employment. 

Though the program of full employment 
has been achieved and is now taken as a 
matter of course, the majority of Parlia- 
ment felt that this should be formally 
recognized and explicitly established in 
statute form. 





40-Per-Cent Drop in 
Immigration in Oct. 


Immigration to Canada in October 
declined by 40 per cent, from 18,624 new 
arrivals to 11,256, compared with the same 
month in 1958, according to figures released 
by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

In the ten-month period ending October 
31, immigration declined by four per cent 
over the same period in 1953, from 143,722 
to 138,109. 

By ethnic groups, the largest number to 
arrive in October, 2,457, came from 
England. Other major ethnic groups 
arriving in the country were German, 2,452; 
Talian, 1390" «and’ “Seottish, 1,020. ©In 
October 1953 the largest number of immi- 
grants by racial origin were German, 4,191; 
Italian, 3,216; English, 2,642 and Dutch, 
1,982. 

Over the ten-month period the largest 
single group was from Germany, with 
27,035 immigrants, followed by England 
(23,838), Italy (20,717) and Holland 
(15,764). 
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Immigration from the United States up 
to October 31 showed an increase of ten 
per cent, rising from 7,796 in 1953 to 8,555 
in 1954. During October United States 
immigration to Canada declined by one per 
cent compared with October 1953, from 
1,008 to 996. 





Welfare Council to Study 
Immigrants’ Deportation 


The deportation clause in the Immigra- 
tion Act, although seldom used, is con- 
sidered by some Canadian welfare agencies 
to be a threat to new immigrants, said 
B. M. Alexandor, QC, chairman of the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Committee on 
the Welfare Needs of Immigrants, after 
the Committee’s first meeting last month. 

Immigrants do not apply for help they 
may need, he pointed out, for fear of 
becoming a “public charge”. 

“Canada encourages people to come here 
because we need them for the economic 
development of the country,” said Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, Canadian Congress of 
Labour representative on the Committee, 
“but if they get into difficulties through 
temporary unemployment, sickness or 
death, we insist on having the power to 
send them back.” 

The Welfare Council plans to study the 
problems connected with the deportation 
clause. It will also study problems regard- 
ing the eligibility of immigrant children 
for family allowances. At present, family 
allowances are not issued for children until 
they have lived in Canada for a year, Mr. 
Alexandor pointed out. 


Seaway Project Provides 
Work for 500 Only 


In mid-December, only about 800 men 
were being employed on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project—only about 500 on the 
Canadian side of the river. 

Employment is expected to climb rapidly 
in the spring, however, when work will 
have begun at a number of construction 
sites. 

About 100 men were brought from the 
Hawkesbury, Ont., area for crib work and 
to operate heavy machinery in the Corn- 
wall section of the project, it was reported 
by J. R. Laframboise, Manager of the 
Cornwall office of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Experienced men were not 
available there, he said. 
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Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Govts. 


CCCL Demands Repeal 
Of Bills 19 and 20 


In its annual brief presented to the 
Quebec government November 30, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour asked the government of the prov- 
ince to take steps to facilitate the construc- 
tion of housing, to reform the Labour 
Relations Board and to repeal Bills 19 
and 20. 

The CCCL suggested that “the total 
amount necessary for the construction of a 
one-family dwelling should be advanced, 
without interest, by the federal and pro- 
vincial Governments”. 

This suggestion was rejected by the 
Premier, Hon. Maurice Duplessis, who said 
that it would be “giving away houses with- 
out solving anything”. 

Mr. Duplessis did not agree with the 
CCCL’s suggestion that members of 
the Labour Relations Board should be 
appointed on the recommendation of labour 
and employers’ associations. He also 
rejected their request for the repeal of 
Bills 19 and 20, stating that these measures 
are “absolutely necessary in the interests 
of workers and the general public”. 


Sasketechewan Federation 
Demands 40-Hour Week 


Establishment of a 40-hour, five-day week 
without loss of pay throughout the prov- 
ince was requested by the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (CCL) in its annual 
brief presented to the provincial cabinet 
December 13. The Federation, which 
claims a membership of 11,000, said that 
the 40-hour, five-day week was urgently 
needed and called upon the government to 
legislate for it at the next session. 

In its request for the shorter week, the 
labour body said that economic signs in 
Canada pointed to a peak figure of approxi- 
mately 750,000 unemployed by early 1955 
and that reduced hours would help arrest 
the drift towards recession, reinforce pur- 
chasing power and create more jobs. 

“We respectfully suggest that the passage 
of this legislation is a duty for all govern- 


ments in Canada but that this is particu- 


larly so for any administration holding the 
philosophy of the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment,” the brief declared. 

Amendment of the Trade Union Act so 
that “master” agreements and industry-wide 
collective bargaining are possible was urged 
by the Federation. “In these days of 
centralized control of industry, where 
personnel and collective bargaining policies 
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are determined at top levels, it is intoler- 
able that unions should be continually 
submitted to masquerades in local negotia- 
tions, when the over-all company strategy 
is determined from headquarters,” the brief 
argued. 

The Federation added that by a series 
of small agreements, a company was able 
to perpetuate “inequities and piecemeal 
bargaining” while preventing the “united 
expression of will” of its employees. 

Terming minimum wage and_ hours 
inspection inadequate, the Federation asked 
that the provincial Minimum Wage Board 
meet to consider increasing minimum 
wages to 90 cents an hour. It also urged 
the establishment of a province-wide 
minimum wage and improvement in inspec- 
tion and enforcement of the Minimum 
Wage Act and Orders. 

Enactment of a provincial Fair Wage 
Act was called for in order that wage 
floors be established for individual indus- 
tries or groups of industries or for 
occupations and trades. In addition, the 
brief said that wage floors should be estab- 
lished by a board representing employers, 
organized employees and the government. 


Among the other major requests con- 
tained in the Federation’s brief were the 
following :— 

Reduction of all exemptions from the 
Hours of Work Act with the view to 
ending them as soon as possible. 

Closing of all retail stores at night. 

Granting of at least one week’s wages 
to workers when notice is given and who 
have been employed continuously for three 
months or more. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

Empowering the provincial Department 
of Labour under the Wages Recovery Act 
to collect sums owing to employees and 
to pay the workers these amounts. 

Rejection by the provincial government 
of any pressures towards forced arbitration 
and any form of anti-strike legislation. 


A request by the province that the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion reduce from 20 to 15 per cent the 
income basis in the present subsidized 
housing plan and that family allowances be 
excluded from family income in calculating 
rents. 

Ending of the jurisdiction of courts to 
grant an injunction, whether interim or 
permanent and secured ex parte or other- 
wise, against a trade union or employee in 
a dispute involving an employer. 


B.C. Congress Suggests 
Unemployment Cures 


Unemployment problems placed high in 
the series of legislative proposals pre- 
sented to the provincial cabinet on 
December 10 by the British Columbia 
Trade Union Congress (TLC). 

The Congress, which represents most 
Trades and Labour Congress and American 
Federation of Labor unions in B.C., in its 
10-page brief urged :— 

A public works program including schools, 
roads, hospitals, low-rental housing and a 
gas pipeline. 

Minimum wage law sufficient to ensure 
a living wage for worker and _ family, 
prohibition of one worker holding more 
than one full-time job and refusal of over- 
time permits except in emergency. 

Encouragement to industry to provide 
maximum employment during winter and 
spring months. 

Reduction of hours of work from 44 to 
40 hours a week and eight hours in any 
one day. 

The Congress brief also asked :-— 

Immediate action by the government to 


bring B.C. Electric under public ownership. . 


Grantings of no _ forest-management 
licences in “perpetuity”; nor extension of 
any licence over 21 years. Setting aside 
of adequate areas as public working circles. 


Provineial Organizations 


N.S. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(CCL), at its 13th annual convention in 
Trenton November 15 to 17, urged the 
provincial government to appoint a deputy 
minister of labour “who will come from the 
ranks of labour”. 

The convention, attended by 150 dele- 
gates representing 40,000 workers in the 
province, found it “disappointing” that 
Nova Scotia had no _ separate Labour 
Department and protested the “inadequate” 
number of conciliation officers. 

Resolutions were adopted urging that 
organized labour be given representation 
on the Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council, the Maritime Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, and all other public boards 
and commissions. 

Other resolutions adopted at the three- 
day meeting called for a five-day, 40-hour 
work week with no reduction in take-home 
pay, a minimum wage of $1 per hour 
throughout the province, old-age pensions 
of $65 per month at age 65, a subsidized 
low-rental housing program, government 
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A new natural resources policy was also 
urged by the Congress. It recommended a 
permanent standing committee on resources 
to lay out policies for the future based on 
the findings of such agencies as the B.C. 
Natural Resources Conference and includ- 
ing representatives of the government, 
University of British Columbia, agriculture, 
industry and labour. 

The Trade Union Congress felt the 
government should develop all hydro 
potentials under its ownership. 

It urged also that the government under- 


take construction of the proposed gas 
pipeline from the Peace River into 
Vancouver. 


Also included in the brief were requests 
for :— 

Increase of bonus payments to old age 
pensioners. 

Deletion of sections of Labour Relations 
Act under which the Minister of Labour 
may ask the Supreme Court to decide if a 
strike or lockout is illegal. 

Sending of provincial trade missions to 
foreign countries to boost trade. 

Enactment of a provincial plumbing code. 

Recognition of the right of civil servants 
to a “regulated bargaining procedure”. 

Prohibition of employment of minors in 
the serving of liquor in any type of 
licensed premises. 


Hold Conventions 


operation of the province’s power facilities, 
and government measures to remedy Nova 
Scotia’s unemployment situation (the 
Federation etsimated that 25,000 persons in 
the province were jobless). 


The convention called 
members to support the 


on federation 
Co-operative 


Commonwealth Federation as _ labour’s 
political arm. 

The delegates approved a_ plan, pre- 
sented by officials of the Nova Scotia 


Co-operative Union, to build a workers’ 
vacation resort in Cape Breton. The 
resort for workers and their families would 
be owned and operated on a co-operative 
basis by trade unionists throughout the 
province. 


Sid Oram of Sydney Mines was re-elected 
President of the Federation for his fourth 
consecutive term. Others re-elected were 
Martin Merner, First Vice-president; John 
Lynk, Second Vice-president; Ben O’Neil, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Don Nicholson 
and Fred Nichol, executive board members. 

Harry ‘Terris was elected to the one 
vacancy on the executive board. 
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Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


A demand that the provincial govern- 
ment rescind an order “freezing” the wages 
of unionized employees of crown corpora- 
tions highlighted the 11th annual conven- 
tion of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in Prince Albert, November 
26-27. The convention, attended by 1386 
delegates, passed an emergency resolution 
noting that all negotiations were dead- 
locked between the employees of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, Saskat- 
chewan Government Telephones, the 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office 
and “other crown corporations and other 
government agencies”. 

The resolution said this situation exists 
because of a decree by the provincial 
Cabinet instructing all management groups 
bargaining on behalf of the government 
that they have no power to bargain on 
wages. 

“This wage freeze decreed by the cabinet 
members nullifies the rights of free collec- 
tive bargaining, and lends support to the 
anti-labour forces throughout the nation,” 
the resolution said. In addition, the 
provincial cabinet’s action was condemned 
as being “anti-labour, reactionary and 
completely dictatorial”. 

Among the most important of the 92 
resolutions considered by the convention 
was one calling for vigorous action to curb 
unemployment. <A broad federal program 
of public works, the introduction of the 
five-day, 40-hour week without reduction 
in pay on the provincial level, higher 
unemployment insurance benefits and an 
improved unemployment insurance admin- 
istration were urged as measures for 
combating unemployment. 

Amendments to the Trade Union, Holi- 
days With Pay, Workmen’s Compensation 
and Minimum Wage Acts were requested 


One resolution called 
minimum wage 


by the convention. 
for a  90-cents-an-hour 
throughout the province. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the 
Federation used the group discussion 
method of conducting business. Under this 
system, each delegate is assigned to one 
of 12 groups. 

Federation President L. A. Gardiner of 
North Battleford was re-elected to his post 
as were Vice-president W. McClelland of 
Saskatoon, Secretary-Treasurer V. Secret 
of Moose Jaw and Recording Secretary 
J. Sawchyn of Regina. Others elected to 
the Federation’s executive were Thomas 
Elliot, Saskatoon, Vice-president; and D. 
Young and G. West, both of Regina, as 
alternates to the executive. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Formation of the first Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) was completed in 
Winnipeg early in December. With the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, Mani- 
toba had been the only province without 
a TLC federation of labour. 

The two-day convention that approved 
the Federation’s formation was chaired by 
Donovan Swailes, Vice-president of the 
Winnipeg and District Labour Council 
(TLC) and was attended by 116 delegates. 
Mr. Swailes was elected first President of 
the new federation. 

Executive officers elected at the conven- 
tion were: Peter McSheffery, Flin Flon, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Mike Capri, Winnipeg, 
Vice-president for Greater Winnipeg; Henry 
Schallenberg, Flin Flon, Vice-president for 
North Manitoba; and Mike Sedik, Vice- 
president for the rest of Manitoba. 

Convention delegates were welcomed by 
Winnipeg’s Mayor Garnet Coulter, Labour 
Minister C. F. Greenlay and Manitoba 
Farmers’ Union President J. Schulz. 





House Building Climbs 
To New Peaks in Oct. 


Completions of dwellings in October 
were up sharply from September and 
higher than in October 1953. Starts, too, 
gained in both comparisons. 

Up to the end of the month, comple- 
tions were more than 6 per cent higher 
and starts more than 8 per cent greater 
than in the first ten months of 1953. 

At the end of October, the number of 
houses under construction was almost 6 per 
cent greater than at the same time in 
1953. 

In each case the totals are new peaks 
for the period. 
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October completions totalled 13,039 com- 
pared with 8,615 in September and 12,109 
in October 19538. In the ten months 
ending with October completions numbered 
79,327 compared with 74,516 for the same 
1953 period. 

Starts on new dwellings in October 
numbered 13,097, up moderately from the 
12,760 in September to make it the third 
highest monthly figure for the year and 
steeply above the 10,307 started in October 
1953. New dwellings started in the ten 
months climbed to 97,424 compared with 
89,978 in 1953. 

The number of units under construction 
at October 31 rose to 75,456, compared with 
71,340 a year earlier. 


Broadcasts on Seasonal Unemployment 


Department of Labour produces series of nine broadcasts to be heard 
over 57 independent Canadian stations, one each week from January 9 
until early March. Hon. Milton F. Gregg delivers the first address 


During the week beginning January 9, 
the Department of Labour began a series 
of nine radio broadcasts carried by 57 
stations to encourage more employment 
during the winter months when seasonal 
unemployment increases. The broadcasts, 
which will run into March, feature speakers 
from government, industry, business, labour 
and journalistic circles. 


The opening broadcast was given by the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
who spoke on the “Outline of Seasonal 
Unemployment”. 


The succeeding speakers, their topics and 
the weeks during which they may be heard 
are as follows: January 16, Walter M. 
Murray, President, Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion, “Do Our Buying Habits Cause Winter 
Unemployment?”; January 23, Miss Anne 
Francis, nationally-known commentator, 
“Why Wait For Spring?”; January 30, J. A. 
Calder, President, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, “Seasonal Unemployment—Can 
Manufacturing Industry Contribute. to 
Solution of the Problem?”; February 6, 
Raymond Brunet, President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association, “Can Construction be 
Profitably Carried on in Winter?”; Feb- 
ruary 13, a description of a housing project 
being carried out by the Ottawa Trades 
and Labour Council as a positive example 
that such work can be done in the winter; 
February 20, R. F. Legget, Director, Divi- 
sion of Building Research, National 
Research Council, “Modern Techniques in 
Winter Construction”; and February 27, 
Michael Barkway, nationally-known jour- 
nalist, “Final Analysis of Previous 
Broadcasts”. 


Another broadcast, to be developed by 
local employment offices of the National 
Employment Service, is tentatively 
scheduled for the week beginning March 6. 
As yet, the exact nature of the program 
to be presented and its title have not been 
decided. 

In the opening talk, Mr. Gregg called 
seasonal unemployment “the one great 
robber” that Canada faces every year in 
good times and in bad. He said that it 
affects all of us because idle workers are 
not productive workers and the loss in 
wages and purchasing power of those who 
are seasonally unemployed is felt by us all. 


Continuing his outline, Mr. Gregg said 
that seasonal unemployment is the result 
of weather conditions and our customs and 
traditions. Weather does interfere with 
economic activity, and our habits of buying 
during the Christmas season or during 
Easter have their effect upon employment, 
he said. 


The Labour Minister noted that retail 
trade reaches its peak employment at 
December 1 and the clothing industry has 
its peaks in the spring and fall. Agri- 
cultural implements reach their peak 
demand in spring and summer while various 
industries—hotels, restaurants, laundries 
and dry cleaning establishments—reach their 
peak activity in July, August and Septem- 
ber. Employment in the construction 
industry is highest in the early fall. 


Mr. Gregg continued: 

The most serious result of seasonal 
unemployment is the waste of manpower 
involved. Man-hours not used can never 
be regained. It is estimated that there are 
250,000 Canadians seasonally unemployed 
each winter even in years of generally high 
employment. And if the economy slows a 
little, their numbers increase and with it 
the loss in wages. It is impossible to assess 
the effect in dollars of reduced output 
during the winter months, but in lost wages 
alone the figure would be many millions. 


The Labour Minister said: 


Another important consideration is the 
annual cost of helping maintain workers and 
their families who lose their jobs during the 
winter. During the months of December 
1953 to April 1954, almost $140,000,000 was 
paid out in unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, a large part of it to those seasonally 
unemployed. In addition, assistance is pro- 
vided to others who are unemployed by 
provincial and municipal governments, 
welfare organizations and other agencies, 
and by individuals. The Canadian govern- 
ment has specifically recognized the problem 
of seasonal unemployment by the provision 
of “supplementary unemployment benefits” 
under the unemployment insurance program 
from January 1 to April 15 each year. 


Mr. Gregg admitted that we could not 
change our climate and for this reason 
could not eliminate seasonal unemploy- 
ment entirely. He said, however, that 
“wholehearted co-operation” by everyone, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Vesting Provisions in Canadian 
Industrial Pension Plans 


Worker’s own contributions to pension plan invariably credited to him 
but considerable variety exists in practices followed in disposition 
of employer’s contributions. This is 3rd article in pensions series 


The basic purpose of a pension plan 
is to provide financially for workers after 
their retirement, but all workers do not 
continue working with the same firm until 
retirement. A worker may leave his job 
before reaching normal retirement age, and 
a problem then arises as to what should be 
done with the contributions to the pension 
plan made by him or on his behalf by his 
employer. 

Analysis of the plans which form the basis 
of the present study indicates that the 
worker’s own contributions are invariably 
credited to him. As will be seen later, 
there are significant differences in the 
manner of repayment, but he is seldom 
obliged to forego any part of the amount 
he has himself contributed to the pension 
fund. 


In the disposition of the employer’s con- 
tributions, however, there is considerably 
more variety in the practices followed. It 
is with this problem that the “vesting” 
provisions of a pension plan are designed 
to deal, by specifying whether any of the 
employer’s contributions are to be credited 
to the worker, and if so under what 
conditions. 


Vesting may be of importance to the 
worker under various circumstances. The 
occasion that arises most frequently is: when 
the worker leaves his job before having 
attained the normal age of retirement. It 
is with this aspect, of vesting that the 
present article deals. Other circumstances, 
not dealt with here, are those of disability 
or death before or after retirement or 
termination of employment. The article is 
further simplified in that it analyzes the 
vested right to the contributions paid for 
“future service” only, that is, for years of 
service after the introduction of a pension 
plan. It does not deal with the problem 
of vesting as it relates to “past service” 
contributions, which apply retroactively to 
an employee’s years of service prior to the 
plan’s introduction. 

The great majority of the plans studied 
do provide for vesting of employer con- 
tributions. To say this, however, is to say 
very little, for the nature of vesting 
provisions varies greatly. Most plans set 
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This article, the third in a series, is 
based on a study of pension plans. in 
effect in the larger Canadian establish- 
ments. The article deals with the 
various types of vesting provision found 
in Canadian industrial pension plans 
and shows the relative frequency of 


different provisions in the plans studied. 
The 214 plans studied are all in firms 
each of which, 
establishments, 


including their branch 
employs at least 500 
workers. The plans cover both salaried 
employees and wage earners, and are 
representative of most sectors of Cana- 
dian industry. Other characteristics of 
the plans were described in the first 
article in this pension series, which dealt 
with contribution and benefit formulas, 
and appeared on pages 519-525 of the 
April issue. The second article (LG., 
Sept. 1954, pp. 1238-1243) dealt with 
retirement ‘policy. 





forth conditions which must be met before 
the worker is entitled to vesting rights in 
any of the money contributed by his 
employer to the pension plan on his behalf. 

For example, most plans'do not provide 
for the full vesting of the employer’s con- 
tributions if the worker leaves before 
putting in a certain minimum number of 
years of service, usually at least ten years. 
Under some plans a worker gradually builds 
up a vested right to a higher and higher 
proportion of his employer’s contributions, 
year by year. In some cases he must 
achieve a particular age before he acquires 
vesting rights. Combinations of these 
requirements are found in many plans. 

The nature of various types of vesting 
provisions is dealt with in this article, 
which also shows the extent to which they 
appear in the 214 pension plans studied. 
The article also deals with the method of 
repayment of contributions, and discusses 
briefly the impact of vesting provisions on 
labour mobility. 


Frequency of Vesting Provisions 


Of the 214 plans which form the basis 
of the present study, 175 provide for the 
vesting of employer contributions and 39 
do not. 

One reason for the preponderance of plans 
with vesting (82 per cent) has to do with 
Canadian income tax requirements, which 


provide certain standards of protection for 
the worker in regard to the vesting of the 
employer’s contributions. An _ industrial 
pension plan must be approved by the 
Income Tax Division of the Department 
of National Revenue in order that the 
money contributed to the pension fund by 
an employer may be deductible for income 
tax purposes. One of the normal require- 
ments for such approval! is that there must 
be full vesting of the employer’s contribu- 
tions by the time the worker has attained 
age 50, subject to his completion of 20 
years of service with the company or 
participation in the plan. 


Exception to this requirement is some- 
times made under certain circumstances, for 
example, in the case of negotiated pension 
plans. If the Income Tax Division is 
satisfied that the pension plan has been 
negotiated through collective bargaining, it 
takes this as evidence that the plan is 
satisfactory to workers and management 
and may approve the plan, even though it 
lacks vesting provisions, if it otherwise 
meets desirable standards. 


Types of Vesting Provision 


From the worker’s point of view, the 
most liberal type of vesting provision is 
that which gives him an immediate vested 
right to the employer’s entire contributions. 
Such a plan gives him full freedom of 
movement, in that he can change his 
employment without losing any financial 
entitlement under the pension plan. Such 
plans are, however, comparatively expen- 
sive, and are not common. They are said 
to provide for “immediate vesting”. 

More commonly, a pension plan does not 
give the worker any benefits from the 
employer’s contribution until he has been 
employed or has participated in the plan 





1Pension Plans for the Purpose of the Income 
Tax Division, Statement of Principles and Rules, 
issued .by the Department of National Revenue, 
Taxation Division. 


for a certain number of years. If he leaves 
his job beforehand he is entitled to the 
benefits of his own contributions to the 
pension fund but not his employer’s. This 
type of plan is said to provide for “deferred 
vesting”. 

Some plans provide for a system of 
“graded” vesting, whereby the proportion 
of the employer’s contributions that vests 
in the employee increases year by year 
until the entire amount is vested. In other 
plans the employee has “full” vesting as 
soon as he has any vesting at all; there 
is no intermediate stage, such as occurs in 
“graded” plans, during which he has partial 
vesting rights. Plans with “full” vesting 
were slightly more common than plans with 
“graded” vesting among those studied. 


By combining the two distinctions made 
above, it is possible to speak of four basic 
types of vesting provisions: (1) immediate 
full; (2) immediate graded; (3) deferred 
full; (4) deferred graded. 

The first two types of plan are not 
common. Only six plans provide imme- 
diate full vesting of the employer’s con- 
tributions, and only two immediate graded. 
More typically the worker has to put in a 
number of years of service before he 
acquires any vested rights. As shown in 
Table 1, 88 plans have deferred full and 
79 have deferred graded vesting provisions. 


Service Requirements for Vesting 


As noted above, the Department of 
National Revenue will normally approve a 
plan which provides for the complete 
vesting of employer contributions by the 
time the worker has put in 20 years of 
service. 

A substantial proportion of the pension 
plans studied, however, contained vesting 
provisions more liberal than this standard. 

As shown in Table 2, about one-seventh 
of the plans with vesting provisions provide 
for full vesting by the time the worker has 
participated in the plan for 10 years. In 


TABLE 1.—TYPES OF VESTING PROVISION IN 214 PENSION PLANS 
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TYPICAL VESTING FORMULAS 


Per Cent of 
Contributions 


Only rarely is a worker unconditionally 100 
given an immediate vested right to his 
employer's entire contributions to a pen 
sion plan (immediate full vesting), thus:- 
50 
0 





Wh ey > 10 15 20 25 


Years of Service 


Per Cent of 
Contributions 


More commonly, he is not given any part 
of the employer’s contributions until he 
has fulfilled certain requirements, usually 
a specified number of years of service. 


In some plans, he is entitled to the full 
amount of the contributions after a stated 
number of years’ service, e.g., 20 years’ 
(known as deferred full vesting), thus: ' 





Years of Service 


In another type of plan, he is entitled to 
a share of the contributions after a 
minimum service requirement is fulfilled, 
the share increasing by specified propor- Conaiees 


tions until he is given a full vested right | 100 
(this is described as graded vesting). 
For example, under one formula, there are 
no vesting rights in the first ten years of 





service; at the end of 10 years, a vested 
right in 10 per cent of the contributions is 
given, increasing by 10 per cent each 
year so that full vesting rights are gained 
at the end of 19 years of service, thus: > 0 5 10 15 20 25 


Years of Service 






Per Cent of 
Contributions 


100 


In some plans graded vesting may begin 
immediately the worker joins the plan: 
he becomes entitled to 5 per cent of the 
contributions in his first year of service 
and an additional 5 per cent each year 
until he achieves full vesting rights after 
having completed 20 years’ service, thus: 6 


5 10 15 20 25 


Years of Service 
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more than half the plans, however, full 
vesting occurs only after 20 years’ service. 

In 48 plans the worker has no vesting 
rights until the 20-year period has been 
completed. More commonly, however, the 
worker has built up fairly substantial vest- 
ing rights at an earlier stage. 

A fairly typical formula grants. the 
employee the right to 50 per cent of the 
employer’s contributions after 10 years of 
service, with a 5-per-cent increase for each 
additional year of service, so that the 
employer’s contributions vest in full after 
20 years of service. 

This and other 
shown in Chart 1. 

An attempt has been made, in Table 3, 
to show what the various plans offer the 
worker in regard to employer vesting at 
various stages in his working career. 

A worker who has put in six years of 
service, for example, would have acquired 
no vesting rights under 184 of the 214 plans, 
the table shows. Under 10 plans, how- 
ever, the worker with six years’ service 


common formulas are 


would have acquired full vesting, while 
under the remaining 20 he would have 
aequired partial vesting rights. 

A worker with 11 years’ service would 
have acquired full vesting rights under 27 
plans and partial rights under 72 others. 
He would still be without any vesting 
rights at all, however, under 115 plans, more 
than half the total. 

After 15 years, as the table shows, the 
balance shifts, and a majority of the plans 
provide for at least 50-per-cent vesting of 
the employer’s contributions. 

By 20 years, of course, practically all the 
plans provide for full vesting, except for 
those plans which lack a vesting provision 
altogether. 


Non-Service Requirements for Vesting 


Although most pension plans refer to 
years of service in their vesting clauses, 
an appreciable number refer instead to 
years of participation in the plan. Some 
plans have both “service” and “participa- 
tion” requirements. 


TABLE 2.—SERVICE* REQUIREMENTS FOR FULL VESTING IN 175 PENSION 
PLANS WITH VESTING PROVISIONS 
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* Some plans refer to years of ‘‘participation’’ rather than years of “‘service’’ in establishing the requirements for 
vesting. Some refer to both. For purposes of the present table, all plans have been included, and tabulated by years 
of service wherever possible; otherwise by years of participation. 


TABLE 3.—PROPORTION OF EMPLOYER’S CONTRIBUTIONS iVESTING IN 
EMPLOYEE AFTER SELECTED PERIODS OF SERVICE*IN 214 PENSION PLANS 
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* Some plans refer to years of “‘participation’’ rather than years of ‘‘service’’ in establishing the requirements for 
vesting. Some refer to both. For purposes of the present table, all plans have been included, and tabulated by years 
o {service wherever possible; otherwise by years of participation. 
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CHART 2 


Extent to which Pension Plans Provide Vesting after Different Periods of Service 






















Plans with no vesting provisions 


Plans with partial vesting 
but not yet full vesting 


Plans with full vesting 


6 years 
Service 





A requirement for “years of participation” 
in the plan is usually stricter than a service 
requirement. Many plans provide a wait- 
ing period before an employee may enter 
the pension plan. ‘Thus, for an employee 
who starts work in a firm which already 
has a pension plan in operation, years of 
participation would be the same as years of 
service less any waiting period which may 
be required before entry into the plan. 

The distinction between “years of ser- 
vice” and “years of participation” is also 
important when a plan is introduced. At 
the time a pension plan is set up, all 
employees have some “service” with the 
company, but no “participation” in the 
plan. A provision that allows an employee 
to count years of past service is obviously 
more useful to him than a clause allowing 
him to count only years of participation. 

In Tables 2 and 3, plans which refer to 
years of participation (the minority) have 
been included with those which specify 
years of service, for purposes of convenience 
of analysis. 

A number of plans include age require- 
ments in their vesting formula. Usually, 
in such cases, a worker must reach a speci- 
fied age and also have put in a specified 
number of years of service or participation 
in the plan before he is eligible for vesting. 
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11 years 
Service 
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After 
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Age requirements are seldom found in 
plans which provide for graded vesting, 


although this sometimes happens. In one 
plan a quite elaborate formula is used, 
providing for percentages of vesting which 
vary with both age group and years of 
service. 

The age most frequently stipulated for 
male workers is 50 (see Table 4), in those 
plans which combine an age with a service 
or participation requirement. A lower age 
is sometimes set for females. 

It should be noted that a few plans 
have a provision making age an alternative 
requirement to years of service. Under 
such plans an employee acquires full vest- 
ing rights at the age specified (usually 55) 
regardless of whether or not he has built 
up the customary service requirement. 


Contributory and Non-contributory Plans 


A contributory pension plan is one to 
which the employee, as well as the 
employer, contributes; a non-contributory 
plan is one to which the employee does 
not contribute, being financed entirely by 
the employer. A wide degree of difference 
was found between the vesting practices of 
contributory and non-contributory pension 
plans. 


Only one-third of the non-contributory 
pension plans have vesting provisions at all 
(13 out of 38), while more than 90 per 
cent of the contributory plans have vesting 
provisions. There are a number of possible 
reasons for this difference. 

A non-contributory plan, since it is 
financed entirely by the employer, is natur- 
ally more expensive to the employer than 
a contributory plan, provided that other 
things, such as benefits granted, are equal. 
The elimination of vesting provisions makes 
it possible to achieve a higher level of 
retirement benefits for a given cost. 

Further, many of the non-contributory 
plans are negotiated, and thus may not 
have to allow for the vesting of the 
employer’s contributions in order to qualify 
for exemption from taxable income. Since 
benefit levels are likely to be the primary 
concern of employees or of union nego- 
tiators, the inclusion of liberal vesting 
provisions might not be pressed for in 
bargaining.* 

Non-negotiated plans, however, which are 
more likely to be contributory plans, must 
normally provide for full vesting after 
either the attainment of age 50, or the 
completion of 20 years of service or 
participation in the plan by the employee, 
in order to receive tax exemptions. Thus 
it is possible for the negotiated plan, which 
is more likely to be a non-contributory 
plan, to offer less liberal vesting provisions 
than a non-negotiated plan, and still to 
qualify for tax deductions. 


Disposition of Contributions 


The worker who changes his employment 
is sometimes given the alternative of taking 
contributions in cash or in the form of a 
deferred annuity. 

This is a matter which obviously has 
important implications as to the way in 
which industrial pension plans will meet 
the objective of providing security for 
workers in their old age. 

In regard to the return of employer 
contributions, almost all the plans require 
the worker to take a deferred annuity. 





*The interest 6f unions in this general problem is, 
however, illustrated by a resolution of the four- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour urging the Federal Government to 
establish an ‘‘industrial pension plan’? which would 
allow pension plan credits to accrue irrespective of 
the number of employers a worker has been with 
(L.G., Oct. 1954, p. 1407). 


TABLE 4.—AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
COMPLETE VESTING IN 169 PENSION 
PLANS WITH DEFERRED VESTING 
PROVISIONS* 


No age requirement (years of service and/or 
DAUticipatlonoOnl yi) same eee ts emule: - 
Age requirement combined with service and/or 
participation requirement......................- 
Age requirement alternative to service and/or 
participation requirement..............eeeeeeees 


* Includes 2 plans with ‘‘immediate graded”’ vesting. 


This is the case in 165 out of 175 plans; 
in 6 of the other 10, the employee must 
take cash, while in 4 he is given an option 
of cash or annuity. 


In many cases, of course, a worker will 
not remain in a job long enough to build 
up a vested right in the employer’s con- 
tributions. If, however, he is able to invest 
his own contributions in a deferred annuity, 
he will have made some progress towards 
building up an income for himself when 
he retires, even though, by changing his 
employment, he loses his right to his 
employer’s contributions. 

The method by which his own contribu- 
tions are returned to him thus acquires 
considerable significance. 


Of a total of 173 plans for which there 
is information, in only 138 must the worker 
take a cash payment, compared to 56 plans 
in which he must take an annuity, to 
commence at normal retirement age or, in 
some cases, optionally earlier. In 104 plans 
the employee has the option of electing 
either an annuity or a cash payment. But 
this figure is partly misleading, for of these 
104 plans, 97 have provisions for the vest- 
ing of the employer’s contributions, and in 
63 of these 97 plans the employee cannot 
elect a cash option if the employer’s con- 
tributions are to vest. Thus there is a 
strong incentive for the employee to elect 
to take payment in the form of a deferred 
annuity, provided he has been with the 
company long enough to have established 
a vested right to at least some proportion 
of his employer’s contributions. Further, in 
approximately one-fourth of the 160 plans 
where the employee must or may take an 
annuity, he may continue his contributions 
after the termination of his employment in 
order to build up his annuity. 

When the employee’s service with the 
company is short, however, since there is 
generally a waiting period before the 
employee can enter the pension plan, and 
since the employer’s contributions generally 
do not vest in the employee until after a 
considerable period of time, there would be 
no loss to the employee selecting a cash 
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option. Further, in 30 of the 104 cash- 
annuity option plans, where the employee’s 
service has been short, or where his annuity 
would be small, he cannot elect the annuity 
option. Thus, it becomes difficult for a 
worker who changes his employment to 
build up an annuity for his old age through 
the various industrial pension plans to 
which he may become subject in his 
various jobs. 

As mentioned earlier, the contributions 
made by an employee towards a pension 
plan generally vest in that employee imme- 
diately and in full, with no deduction being 
made for administrative expenses. Never- 
theless, the interest accumulated on the 
employee’s contributions, and in some cases 
the amount of the employee’s contributions 
returned to him, vary (see Table 5). In 
24 cases his contributions would be returned 
to him with compound interest, in 29 cases 
with simple interest, in 55 cases without 
interest, while in the 6 “other” cases only 
the cash surrender value of the policy 
would be returned to him if he terminated 
his employment within the first few years 
of service. 


Worker Security and Labour Mobility 


While the basic purpose of a pension 
plan, from the employer’s point of view, 
is to provide for the orderly retirement of 
the older worker, a secondary purpose may 
be to reduce turnover, particularly among 
his mature and skilled workers. If both 
these purposes operate effectively, the 
worker’s security 1s assured in his old age 
and his mobility is curtailed during his 
working life. The vesting provision of a 
pension plan is the link between the 
worker’s security and his mobility, and 
indicates the extent to which a worker may 
move from one job to another and still 
qualify for a pension on retirement. 

Security under industrial pensions, as this 
study has shown, is not readily available 


to the mobile worker. This type of worker 
has difficulty in building up his pension 
credits. He is usually not entitled to any 
of the employer contributions made on his 
behalf. Moreover, as regards the return of 
his own contributions, he has little to lose, 
from the short-run point of view, in elect- 
ing to take them in cash rather than in 
the form of a deferred annuity. He may, 
in fact, be obliged to do so in order to 
meet the expenses involved in changing 
his employment. Obviously, it is to the 
worker’s long-run advantage to build up 
whatever pension credits he can through 
deferred annuities.* 

By and large, however, the requirements 
for the complete vesting of the employer’s 
contributions are such as to provide the 
fullest measure of security only to those 
workers who spend a substantial part of 
their working life with one employer (see 
Table 2). In only 12 of the 168 plans can 
the worker conceivably be entitled to full 
vesting with less than 10 years of service, 
and in 65 of them with less than 20 years 
of service. And in some of these cases, the 
attainment of a certain age, generally at 
least 45, is also required. 

Consequently, the main area of conflict 
to be considered when dealing with vesting 
provisions is their impact upon labour 
mobility. While an employer instituting a 
pension plan desires thereby to be able to 
retire workers who have passed their pro- 
ductive peak, he also hopes to reduce the 
turnover of mature employees who would 
stand to lose financially should they ter- 
minate their employment prior to normal 
retirement age. The extent to which the 





*The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
called attention to this problem during the course 
of an address to the annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour last September (L.G., 
Oct., 1954, py 1394). 


TABLE 5.—RETURN OF EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS ON TERMINATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT PRIOR TO NORMAL RETIREMENT AGE, 
IN 176 CONTRIBUTORY PLANS 











Method of Payment 
Option of 
Amount Returned Cash ees cash or | Other(!) Total 
annuity 

NCCURMI Abe © ONtrIDULLIONS ON yan e eee EEE en eee 9 5 40 if 55 
Contributions plus) Simplesinterest ase ae aerate 3 a 17 2 29 
Contributions plus Compound Interest......................... 1 3 20 0 24 
ES eee ee ej cists Soy TA ante ce SC ee toe ee 0 1 5 0 6 
IN Os LntOrmyatLOMs ss sracae ee ee toe ee ee 0 40 22 0 62 
LOCA os 25 saeenceeet ATE Ce en ee 13 56 104 3 176 








(1) In one case, there is no information. In the other two cases, an annuity is paid, exe t to women under 35 in 


one case, and with less than 15 years of service in the other. 
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mature worker contemplating a shift in 
jobs would stand to lose would depend 
upon the vesting provisions of the plan by 
which he is covered. Area pension plans 
covering a number of employers within the 
same industry would tend to minimize the 
importance of vesting provisions. How- 
ever, until such time as pension credits are 
automatically transferred from one job to 


any other job, an area of conflict will exist 
between the employer’s desire to retain 
skilled employees, by formulating the vest- 
ing provisions of his pension plan so as to 
make a shift in employment disadvan- 
tageous to such employees, and _ the 
employee’s desire for liberal vesting provi- 
sions, so that a change of jobs would not 
entail a loss of pension credits. 





16th Annual Convention of the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Delegates give approval to opening of negotiations for merger with 
AFL. President Walter Reuther sounds warning that automation poses 
threat of mass unemployment. Program for economic progress outlined 


Merger with the American Federation of 
Labour, possibly sometime this year, was 
one of the major issues and highlights of 
the 16th annual convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations held in 
Los Angeles, December 6 to 11. The 
CIO executive received the approval of 
convention delegates to open negotiations 
with the AFL aimed at the formation of 


a labour organization of more’ than 
15,000,000 members. 
The 500 delegates, representing some 


5,000,000 industrial workers in the United 
States and Canada, were warned by their 
President, Walter P. Reuther, that recent 
technological changes in industry pose the 
threat of mass unemployment if steps are 
not taken to offset this development. 

Secretary of Labour James P. Mitchell 
condemned the “right to work” laws which 
exist in 17 states and which have been 
continually criticized by organized labour. 

In a move to guard labour’s multi- 
million dollar welfare funds, the CIO 
approved the establishment of a “watch 
dog” committee which will investigate any 
traces of corruption and racketeering in 
connection with these funds. 

President Reuther stated that the no- 
raiding pact with the American Federation 
of Labour “has the cardinal principle of 
organic unity,’ in discussing proposed 
amalgamation. He expressed the hope that 
this unity would come about “at the 
earliest possible time”. 

“Tt is my belief,” the CIO head declared, 
“that there is in both the AFL and CIO 
a keen desire to work constructively 


together to push aside the obstacles to 
unity, in order that the division in the 
ranks of American labour may be ended. 
If that happens, we can look forward to 
accelerated progress by labour in America.” 


The CIO leader pledged that he would 
do everything he could to achieve a 
merger on an “honourable, forward-looking 
basis” but he did not specifically outline 
the essentials of such a pact. 


George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, sent the CIO con- 
vention a message urging that the meeting 
of the merger committees of both labour 
organizations be held as soon as possible 
after the CIO convention. Speaking for 
1.200,000 steelworkers, United Steelworkers 
President David J. MacDonald told the 
convention that members of both the CIO 
and the AFL wanted unity and needed it 
to achieve their maximum political, social 
and economic effectiveness. He assured 
small unions in both organizations that they 
need not fear being absorbed by the larger 
labour bodies. 


Mr. MacDonald expressed confidence in 
Mr. Meany’s good faith and in his ability 
to persuade his associates in the AFL to 
go along with an “honourable form” of 
unity that would safeguard the integrity of 
all unions. 


Without unity, labour faces the prospect 
of being ground up in “innumerable meat- 
grinders,’ Mr. MacDonald warned. As a 
senior member of the CIO unity committee, 
he predicted that a merger would be 
achieved before the end of 1955. 
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A guarantee by the federal government 
that automatic factories will not result in 
mass unemployment and economic distress 
was asked by CIO President Reuther 
during the convention. In his annual 
report, the Congress head stressed his belief 
that immediate action was necessary if 
purchasing power was to keep up with the 
vast increases in productivity brought 
about by recent technological advances. 

Mr. Reuther said that automation had 
opened up the possibility of abolishing 
poverty and raising living standards all over 
the world. He warned, however, that it 
could become a scourge unless steps were 
taken to ensure that the benefits of 
technological progress were shared equit- 
ably among all economic groups. 

The CIO head said “social wisdom is 
called for to match scientific advances. 
The buying power of wages and salaries 
in this period must increase faster than 
the national economy’s rising productivity 
—to make up for past lags and to give 
consumer income its much needed boost”. 

His program for economic progress con- 
tained the following major recommenda- 
tions :— 

1. Higher wages, improved welfare pro- 
grams and a guaranteed annual wage. 

2. An immediate increase of $200 in the 
present personal income tax exemption of 
$600 and other changes in tax policy to 
bolster consumer buying power. 

3. Construction of at least 2,000,000 new 
housing units a year for the next 20 years. 

4, Liberalization of the federal Social 
Security system and the public assistance 
programs administered by the states. 

5. Adoption of a national health plan, 
with free choice of doctors and patients 
and with control of medical decisions left 
to the medical profession. 

6. Overhauling of the unemployment 
insurance system to provide larger weekly 
payments over a longer period. 

7. A rise in the federal minimum wage 
from the present level of 75 cents an hour 
to $1.25. 

8. Strengthening of the farm _ price 
support program to give farmers more 
income and to increase the consumption 
of farm products. 

9. A Government policy of low-interest 
loans to small businesses. 

10. Special help for chronically distressed 
areas, with a view to restoring full employ- 
ment by attracting new industries to areas 
hit by the decline of textiles, coal mining 
and other depressed industries. 

11. An expanded federal program for the 
construction of schools, hospitals, roads, 
airports, parks and other public services. 
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In a move to eliminate racketeering and 
corruption in connection with its multi- 
million dollar welfare funds, the Congress 
approved the establisament of a permanent 
committee to survey and investigate such 
funds. Under Arthur J. Goldberg, CIO 
general counsel, the “watchdog” committee 
will co-operate with all public law enforce- 
ment agencies. Mr. Goldberg warned that 
his committee would not wait for Govern- 
ment authorities to act before taking puni- 
tive action against corrupt elements. 

The committee under Mr. Goldberg’s 
direction will consist of Jacob S. Potofsky, 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Joseph Curran, 
President of the National Maritime Union; 
and James G. Thimmes, Vice-president of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 

Establishment of the new committee was 
approved by the unanimous vote of the 
convention delegates. Under a set of regu- 
lations, submitted by Mr. Goldberg on 
behalf of the committee, the following 
will apply to union welfare funds: all funds 
will be audited semi-annually by inde- 
pendent accountants; brokers performing 
no services will not receive fees or commis- 
sions; persons holding full-time jobs with 
unions or companies will receive no addi- 
tional compensation for serving as fund 
trustees or administrators; insurance com- 
panies will be selected through competitive 
bidding; insurance carriers will make avail- 
able to the parties and the union members 
protected by each fund a full statement on 
commissions, fees, dividends and claims 
experience, as well as a list of all persons 
to whom fees and dividends are paid; 
trustees and administrators will make 
annual reports to fund beneficiaries on all 
elements of fund financing; and all inter- 
national unions will establish — specific 
standards and conditions of performance 
for their locals and will act promptly to 
correct any abuses that occur. 

State “right to work” laws which pro- 
hibit labour contract provisions that all 
workers must become union members were 
strongly criticized by Secretary of Labour 
James P. Mitchell, who brought the con- 
vention the greetings of President Ejisen- 
hower. Mr. Mitchell declared himself 
“categorically” opposed to such laws now 
in effect in 17 states, mostly in the South 
and the West. 

The Labour Secretary said that states 
having such laws will find that they “do 
more harm than good”. He said that such 
laws do not provide any jobs at all and 
also that “they result in undesirable limita- 
tions upon the freedom of workingmen and 
women and their employers to bargain 
collectively”. 


Restricted union security and the under- 
mining of the basic strength of labour 
organizations resulted from such legislation, 
the Labour Secretary said. He added that 
when employers and unions representing a 
majority of their employees agree on a 
union shop they should have the right 
to have one. 

Along the organizational front, the CIO 
prepared to welcome back members of the 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. The Congress expelled the current 
union five years ago on charges of 
Communist domination. 

The action to grant a charter to workers 
seceding from the parent body came after 
a local representing some 6,000 members 
notified the Congress that it was prepared 
to leave the Fur Workers if it could 
re-enter the CIO. John V. Riffe, Executive 
Vice-president of the Congress, assured the 
workers they would be welcome. 

The CIO will establish a Leather Workers 
Organizational Committee on a national 
scale in order to bring about the return of 
the expelled workers. Mr. Riffe expressed 
certainty that the 35,000 leather workers 
now in the fur union would come into the 
gaew group. 

The guaranteed annual wage will be 
pressed by labour in the auto industry in 
1955, President Reuther told convention 
delegates at the opening session. The CIO 
leader said that “a guaranteed annual wage 
is economically sound and morally right”. 
He added that in the 1955 negotiations with 
the major auto companies “we’ll nail down 
a guaranteed annual wage”. 

A demand for an independent labour 
party at the state and national level 


received little consideration by the Con- 
gress. Replying to the request made by 
Michael J. Quill, President of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, Mr. Reuther said that 
the situation in the United States did not 
lend itself to the formation of a labour 
party with any real chance of success. 
The debate over political action was con- 
cluded with the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution endorsing the work on the CIO 
Political Action Committee and directing 
it to carry forward in its “traditional non- 
partisan manner”. 


Concerning the international sphere, the 
Congress approved a 9,000-word resolution 
on foreign policy calling for the Admin- 
istration to cut tariffs as a means of 
encouraging trade and promoting the 
revival of European industries. For the 
first time, however, the CIO tempered its 
free trade position in another resolution 
that tariff reductions should not be 
destructive of basic American industries. 
This resolution was inserted at the insist- 
ence of President Emil Rieve of the 
Textile Workers Union, in view of the fact 
that fabric imports have had a considerable 
effect on the textile industry. 


Walter Reuther was unanimously re- 
elected President of the Congress and all 
other members of the executive were 
returned to office without opposition. 


CIO representatives on the committee 
negotiating merger with the AFL will 
consist of Mr. Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey and David J. MacDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 





12" Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 


Slight increase in demand for immigrants for work on farms expected 
this year. Movements of farm workers curtailed in 1954 by unseasonal 
weather. Delegates agree farm labour agreements should be continued 


An increased demand for immigrants for 
work on Canadian farms was forecast by 
representatives attending the 12th Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference in 
Ottawa December 9-10. The conference, 
chaired by Walter Dawson, Director of the 
Special Services Branch, Department of 
Labour, was attended by delegates from the 
federal and provincial governments, officials 
from the governments of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the West 
German Federal Republic and the Nether- 


lands, and observers from the International 
Labour Organization, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, the Canadian National 
Railways and other interested organizations. 


Minister of Labour 


The delegates were welcomed to the 
meeting by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, who thanked them for 
the valuable work they were doing. He 
said that the co-operation which had been 
established at the conference in past meet- 
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ings had continued after the members had 
returned to their various jurisdictions. Mr. 
Gregg said that the need for an organized 
farm labour program was as great now as 
ever before and that the federal Govern- 
ment looked forward to the co-operation 
among governments and _ organizations 
interested in farm labour being extended 
to its fullest possible usefulness. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the delegates that 1953’s conference 
had resulted in the raising of standards of 
selection among immigrant workers from 
the point of view of the extent of their 
farm experience and suitability for work 
in agriculture in Canada. He added that 
there had been a reduction in the number 
of farm immigrants who came to this 
country. 

The Deputy Minister expressed the belief 
that there might be increasing difficulty in 
getting the types of immigrants from 
Kurope that were required for farm labour 
and that this would result in emphasis 
being placed more on farm labour recruit- 
ment within Canada. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, President of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, told 
the conference that demands for farm 
workers would be as great if not a little 
greater in 1955 than they had been in 
1954. He added that there might be a 
slight increase in the number of immigrants 
needed in 1955 for work on Canadian farms. 


Provincial Reports 


During the conference, the various pro- 
vincial representatives reviewed the agricul- 
tural conditions in their jurisdictions in the 
past year. Across the country, unseason- 
able weather reduced the anticipated crop 
yield with the result that estimated labour 
requirements were often too high and 
farmers could not use the available supply. 

It was reported that owing to the decline 
in industrial employment, the farm-to-city 
movement was reversed for the first time 
since the war and that in a period of 
declining employment, workers tend to 
stay on the farms. 

In Ontario, there are now some 1,600 
farmers who are taking advantage of work- 
men’s compensation legislation, it was 
reported. 

It was further pointed out that because 
of extremely poor climatic conditions, the 
annual movement of workers to the West 
for the harvest failed to take place as 
farmers had no work available. 
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Still another example. of the weather 
interfering with planned labour needs was 
cited with reference to Nova Scotia. Here, 
hurricane conditions so damaged the apple 
crop of the Annapolis Valley that the 
original estimate of 600 to 650 workers had 
to be reduced to approximately 200. 


Immigration 

The German immigration movement of 
1952 resulted in 1,465 workers coming to 
Canadian farms, the conference was told. 
Of this number, 1,237 have already paid 
for their passage—84 per cent of the total 
—and 228 are still in arrears. The 1953 
movement saw 2,368 German workers 
brought over for farm work, of whom 1,721 
have paid for their passage, roughly 84 per 
cent, and 647 still owe on this account. 

In its review of the 1954 immigration 
program, the conference expressed satis- 
faction in the type of German farm workers 
who had come to Canada. Several dele- 
eates expressed the belief that the number 
of immigrants from Germany had been 
reduced because selection teams had 
required potential immigrants to have spent 
a year in farm work immediately before 
leaving for Canada. 5 

The number of immigrants required for 
farm work in 1955 will probably be in 
excess of last year’s total, conference 
members said, in making preliminary esti- 
mates of the requirements of the various 
regions throughout the country. 


Other Business 


During the two-day conference, the dele- 
gates were addressed on the general 
economic outlook for Canada in 1955 by 
V. J. Macklin, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Walter E. Duffett, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, outlined 
for the members the general employment 
outlook in the country for the coming year. 

Working conditions on farms were dis- 
cussed by the members with reference being 
made to such matters as workmen’s 
compensation, hours of work, wages, social 
security, efficiency on farms, relations 
between farm operators and paid workers, 
living conditions and year-round employ- 
ment. Leading the discussion on _ these 
aspects of farm labour were J. A. Carroll 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Paul Casselman, Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

With respect to the Federal-Provincial 
farm-labour agreements for 1955-56, confer- 
ence delegates expressed general agreement 
that the program should be continued. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1954" 


44 more fatalities occurred in third quarter than in second quarter 
this year. Number recorded for July, August and September was 352 


There were 352! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1954, 
according to the latest reports received 
by the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 44 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 308 were recorded, in- 
cluding 15 in a supplementary list. 


During the quarter under review, three 
accidents resulted in the deaths of three 
persons in each case. On July 29, at 
Springhill, N.S., three coal miners were 
killed when a four-ton rock rolled down 
a mine shaft and struck the “rake” carrying 
the men to the surface. At Copper Cliff, 
Ont., three construction workers lost their 
lives on September 10, when a cable 
supporting the scaffold on which they were 
working snapped, hurling them 200 feet to 
the ground. Three employees of a Cana- 
dian telephone company were killed at 
Thule, Greenland, on September 12, when 
the aircraft in which they were travelling 
crashed while attempting to land. 


Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 85, was recorded in 
the construction industry. Of these, 38 
occurred in highway and bridge construc- 
tion, 27 in buildings and structures and 20 
in miscellaneous construction. In the 
previous three-month period, 46 fatalities 
were reported in construction, including 16 
in buildings and structures and 15 in each 
of highway and bridge and miscellaneous 
construction groups. 


Of the 53 accidental deaths reported in 
the mining industry during the quarter 
under review, 30 occurred in metalliferous 
mining, 13 in coal mining and 10 in non- 
metallic mining. In the preceding three 
months 41 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 28 in metalliferous min- 
ing and eight in non-metallic mining. 

There were 46 industrial fatalities in 
manufacturing in the third quarter of 1954, 
of which 14 occurred in iron and steel, 
seven in non-metallic mineral products and 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1954 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and_ statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from in- 
dustrial diseases as reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 


reports are used to supplement these 


data. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the _ service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





five in the wood products group. During 
the previous quarter 54 deaths were 
recorded, including 12 in wood products, 10 
in iron and steel and eight in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Forty-six persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the third quarter of 1954. Of these, 
19 were in steam railways, 11 in water 
transportation and nine in local and high- 
way transportation. In the previous three- 
month period 52 fatalities were listed, of 
which 24 occurred in water transportation, 
11 in steam railways and nine in local and 
highway transportation. 

In the agriculture industry 39 fatalities 
have been recorded, an increase of 13 over 
the number reported in the previous 
quarter. During the third quarter of 1953, 
44 fatalities were reported in this industry. 

Accidents in the logging industry caused 
38 deaths during July, August and Sep- 
tember, compared with 45 in the previous 
three months. In the third quarter of the 
previous year accidents in logging cost the 
lives of 40 workers. 


4] 


An analysis of the causes of the 352 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 94 (27 per cent) of the victims 
had been “struck by tools or machinery, 
moving vehicles or other objects”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths 
was caused by objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries (17), landslides or cave- 
ins (13) and falling trees or limbs (11). 
“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.,” were 
responsible for 81 (23 per cent) of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
included 31 fatalities involving automobiles 


and trucks, 18 as a result of tractor and 


loadmobile accidents and 16 involving 
watercraft. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 74 fatalities were reported. Of 


these, 73 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 90. In Quebec, there were 76 
and in British Columbia, 73. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 127 fatalities in July, 117 in August 
and 108 in September. 





Pay Boost Averts U.K. Rail Strike 3 Days before Scheduled Start 


A national railway strike scheduled for 
midnight January 9 was called off in the 
United Kingdom on January 6 by the 
400,000-member National Union of Rail- 
waymen following negotiations with the 
Government and the British Transport 
Commission, which operates the state- 
owned railways. Following a day of nego- 
tiations, the union executive said that it 
had been given certain promises during the 
discussions and added: “We are of the 
opinion that the assurances create a satis- 
factory basis for immediate negotiation and 
settlement.” 

The rail union reported that the Trans- 
port Commission had pledged wage in- 
creases for the workers and that rates would 
be adjusted “in the light of past events”. 
United Kingdom Labour Miunister Sir 
Walter Monckton, when told the strike was 
cancelled, said that he was “very glad that 
reason has prevailed and prevented what 
would have been a great hardship to a 
great number of people”. 

Under the terms of the first part of a 
report issued by a government-appointed 
three-man court of inquiry, some 60,000 of 
the lowest paid workers on the railways 
will receive increases amounting to six 
shillings a week. The lower paid workers 
include porters and other starting grades. 
Track section men will receive five shillings 
more a week in the first year. 

Union negotiators said on January 8 that 
the new increases, approved by the court 
of inquiry, should be accepted as a base 
rate on which a wage structure would be 
built. Machinery would then be estab- 
lished to deal with other rates and grades 
immediately, they said. 
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Wage increases for the first 60,000 workers 
will cost the railways about £1,000,000 a 
year, it is estimated. If the Transport 
Commission is forced to grant substantial 
increases to the remaining 350,000 workers, 
the total increase in the annual wage bill 
might rise as much as £15,000,000, it is 
reported. 


The three-man commission, which was 
appointed when strike action became 
imminent, has stated that the new rates 
are to be effective from January 10 and 
that any further pay boosts will be retro- 
active to the same date. A _ settlement 
reached in October 1954 was subsequently 
rejected by the union. In 1953, the rail 
workers threatened strike action, which was 
cancelled when the Transport Commission 
granted wage increases of four shillings 
a week. 


In an interim report, the court of 
inquiry said that since the nation had 
nationalized the railways, it had to be 
prepared to meet the cost of paying “fair 
and adequate wages.” Rail union secretary 
J. Campbell, speaking for the 24-member 
executive of the labour organization, said, 
following the board’s report, “if negotia- 
tions with the Transport Commission are 
not satisfactory, the strike will have to be 
reimposed”. 

During a little more than a year the 
Transport Commission has granted two 
wage increases. It has stated that its 
finances cannot support further pay boosts 
and that an increase in fares and freight 
rates would put it at a disadvantage in 
competition with road transport. Several 
weeks ago the Government refused to con- 
sider the granting of a subsidy, suggested 
by the union to meet the costs of pay 
increases. 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


During past 12 months, employment less active than in previous year 
in some branches of Canadian industry, according to year-end review 
of labour conditions——in 1904. Export trade decreased during year 


General activity of employment and 
industry prevailed throughout Canada 
during the past twelve months, though the 
year aS compared with the last one showed 
in a few branches less uniformly busy 
conditions. Fishing and lumbering opera- 
tions reported diminished returns, and the 
export trade of the country was not as 
heavy as in the previous year. 

The years referred to above were 1903 
and 1904. The remarks were contained in 
the January 1905 issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE in a year-end review. 

The greatest economic development in 
1904 took place in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories as large areas were 
opened for settlement and as immigration 
continued to be substantial. 

Wages continued to rise throughout the 
year, though not at the same rate as in 
1908, and the Gazrrre noted a number of 
instances where large groups of workers 
had had their wages reduced. 

In Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, wages for farm labour stayed 
at an “exceptionally high” level through- 
out the year. Experienced farm labour was 
receiving from $25 to $30 a month with 
board in Ontario during the summer while 
workers in Western Canada averaged from 
$30 to $40 a month with board during the 
harvesting season. 

Wage reductions went into effect for 
workers in the lumbering industry both in 
Eastern and Western Canada. Work on 
reduced schedules was also noticeable in 
some manufacturing industries, particularly 
in plants producing iron goods. 

The cost of living in Canada in 1904 was 
affected by a rise in the prices of several 
staple commodities. Bread prices increased 
about one cent a loaf. Fresh meats, cured 
meats, canned goods, fish products, pota- 
toes, sugar and coal all increased in price 
during the year. 

In its year-end résumé, the GAzErrTr said 
that the “living expenses and standard of 
comfort of the working classes” were con- 
siderably affected by the scarcity of housing. 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Guelph were cited as areas where housing 
was particularly short. One major reason 


advanced for the shortage was the “reluc- 
tance of capitalists to invest in workmen’s 
houses” because of the high price of lumber 
and other building materials, the increase 
in civic assessments and taxes, wage in- 
creases and the threat of strikes. 

Progress in immigration in 1904 was 
called “exceptional”. During the year, up 
to and including November, 122,247 immi- 
grants arrived in Canada, the majority 
being sent direct to Winnipeg for settle- 
ment in the West. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, the GazmeTrr reported that 
Canada had received 130,330 new arrivals 
compared with 124,658 for the same period 
in 1908. 

Far fewer strikes occurred in 1904 than 
in the previous year, the record standing 
at 103 compared with 160. The loss in 
working days caused by strikes and lockouts 
totalled 278,956 and the number of workers 
involved amounted to 15,665. 

The two major industrial disputes during 
the year affected some 1,500 employees at 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Co. at Sydney, 
NS ee GetAue.. py. H2Ay vand™ 350 
workers directly and 1,600 indirectly in the 
building trades industry in Toronto. Neither 
strike could compare with those which 
affected the coal miners, railway workers 
and longshoremen in 1903, the GazeTrTr 
remarked. 

Turning to the outstanding legal deci- 
sions of 1904 which affected labour, the 
GAZETTE cited the awarding of damages to 
the amount of $12,500 against the Rossland 
Miners’ Union “for intimidation and 
besetting during the progress of a strike”. 

Labour organizational activity decreased 
during 1904, compared with the previous 
year. During the year, 118 new unions 
were formed whereas 275 had been organ- 
ized in 1903. The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at its annual conven- 
tion in Montreal reported a membership 
of 22,010. The TLC made an important 
addition to its staff during the year, a 
solicitor being appointed to look after 
legislation sought by the Congress. 
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International 
Labour Organization 


127" Session of ILO Governing Body 


Forced jabour scheduled for discussion at 1956 conference; 22 charges 
of violation of trade-union rights reviewed, five dismissed. Canada 


re-elected to all 


An expression of confidence in _ its 
Committee on Freedom of Association at 
the request of a member of the workers’ 
delegation marked the closing stages of the 
127th session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization held 
in Rome from November 8 to 20. The 
motion of confidence, which was passed by 
a vote of 33 in favour, with one absten- 
tion, resulted when a Netherlands delegate 
charged that a USSR representative had 
accused worker members on the Committee 
of being “partial”. 

In addition to beginning work on the 
problem of forced labour, which will be 
dealt with at the 1956 conference of the 
ILO, the Governing Body approved a new 
scale of contributions for member nations 
to the Organization, elected members to its 
major committees and discussed the possi- 
bility of amending the ILO constitution 
concerning the appointment of worker and 
employer delegates. 

During the two-week session, the Cana- 
dian Government was represented by 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
assisted by Paul Goulet, Director of the 
ILO Branch, Department of Labour. 
Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent Dele- 
gate to the European Office of the United 
Nations, and J. E. G. Hardy of the 
Canadian Embassy staff at Rome acted as 
substitute delegates. 


Freedom of Association 


Violations of trade-union rights in 22 
cases were reviewed by the Governing 
Body in the report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association. Of this number, 
15 were adjourned awaiting further con- 
sideration and observations from govern- 
ments. Of the seven cases examined by 
the Committee, five relating to France 
(Sudan), the United Kingdom (British 
Guiana), the United States, Argentina and 
Costa Rica were dismissed. 

The Committee presented interim reports 
on two cases relating to Iran and Greece. 
Most of the allegations submitted in these 
cases were considered not to constitute 
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industrial 





contribution cut 


infringements of trade-union rights. The 
Governing Body approved the _ report 
without opposition, the USSR government 
member abstaining in the vote. 


committees, financial 


Forced Labour 


The annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in 1956 will 
debate the question of adopting an instru- 
ment on forced labour as the result of the 
unanimous vote of the 20 government 
members, the 10 employer and 10 worker 
delegates of the Governing Body. 

At the authorization of the Governing 
Body, Director-General David A. Morse 
will query governments concerning an 
extension of standards on this matter. The 
ILO’s 70 member countries will be asked 
whether they want an ILO Convention, 
which would require ratification by member 
states before coming into force, or an 
official Recommendation, which would not. 


Technical Assistance - 


Due to a continued shortage of funds in 
1954, a decrease was registered in the 
number of ILO experts sent out under the 
ILO Technical Assistance Program, the 
Technical Assistance Committee reported 
to the Governing Body. A recent increase 
in funds had caused operations to pick up 
somewhat, the report noted. 

The Governing Body agreed that Burma, 
Guatemala, Iran and Libya should be the 
centres of special evaluation inquiries in 


Forced labour as a means of political 
punishment was condemned last month 
by the Svueial, “Humaniiarian, “and 
Cultural Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly. The vote was 
31 to -5,. with thes. Communist. bloc 


registering the opposition votes and 12 
African-Asian nations abstaining. 


The resolution condemns “the exist- 
ence of systems of forced labour which 
are employed as a means of political 
coercion and punishment for holding or 
expressing political views, and which 
are on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of a 
given country”. 





1955 and that India be added to the list 
of countries to be selected for special 
investigation in 1956. 

Speaking for the worker members of the 
Governing Body, the General Secretary of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
declared that the present volume of 
technical assistance was totally inadequate 
in relation to needs. He expressed the 
hope that financial support for the program 
would be substantially increased in the very 
near future. 


Membership on Committees 


In reviewing membership on the Indus- 
trial Committee, the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers and the Committee on Work on 
Plantations, the Governing Body took note 
of the following principles in selecting 
members: the interest shown by applicant 
countries in the work of the committees 
on which they have served, the relative 
importance of the industry to the coun- 
tries concerned and the desirability of 
obtaining an appropriate geographic repre- 
sentation. 

As a result of a vote by the Committee 
on Industrial Committees, Canada was 
re-elected to the eight industrial com- 
mittees but is not a member of those 
dealing with Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers and Work on 
Plantations. 

During the Governing Body’s delibera- 
tions, several worker members proposed 
the establishment of two new industrial 
committees. At various times, the ILO has 
received requests for the establishment of 
committees which would cover the follow- 
ing industries: lumber and wood-working; 
non-ferrous metals; the hotel industry; the 
printing trades; the paper and paperboard 
trades; mines other than coal mines; paper 
and cellulose; the leather and shoe indus- 
tries; glass and ceramics; sugar; margarine, 
oils and fats; bakeries; and clothing. 

The request was rejected by the Govern- 
ing Body by a vote of 24 to 11 with three 
abstentions. The Canadian Government 
member voted in favour of not establishing 
any new committees at this time. 


Other Matters 


The 39th session of the International 
Labour Conference will be held in Geneva, 
opening June 6, 1956, the Governing Body 
decided after some debate. Among the 
items to be discussed at that time are the 
following: report of the Director-General, 
financial and budgetary questions, informa- 
tions and reports on the application of 


Conventions and Recommendations, voca- 
tional training in agriculture, and welfare 
facilities for workers. 

A debate occurred on the number of 
other items to be discussed at the 1956 
session, including the Director-General’s law 
and practice reports on forced labour, 
weekly rest in commerce and offices, and 
living and working conditions of indigenous 
populations in independent countries. 

Several government members, including 
Mr. Brown, indicated a preference for 
discussion of two new items only, in order 
not to overload the agenda. A vote was 
taken which favoured discussion of the 


three reports by 21 to 17, with one 
abstention. 
As a result of discussions by the 


Committee on Allocations, Canada’s con- 
tribution for 1956 will be 3-63 per cent 
of the total budget as compared with 3:98 
per cent in 1955. Both the Canadian and 
the Australian government members recom- 
mended that the scale of contributions 
approach more closely that in effect in the 
United Nations. 

A Canadian proposal that the ILO scale 
be brought into line with the UN standard 
in three equal steps over the years 1957, 
1958 and 1959 was referred to the next 
Session of the Governing Body. 

Proposals for holding an ad hoc meeting 
on conditions of employment in civil 
aviation some time in 1956 received the 
approval of the Governing Body, with 
Canada voting against the proposal. The 
Canadian and United States government 
members did not feel that such a meeting 
was required at the present time. 

On the question of whether the proposed 
meeting is to be tripartite or bipartite, the 
Canadian government member voted with 
the majority that only worker and employer 
delegates should be in attendance. 

A proposal from the worker members 
that the ILO’s constitution be revised in 
order that worker and employer delegates 
be nominated “by organizations of workers 
and employers which are free and inde- 
pendent of their governments” was post- 
poned until the next session of the 
Governing Body. The constitution at 
present provides that governments must 
nominate worker and employer delegates 
chosen “in agreement” with the “most 
representative” worker and employer organ- 
izations of the country. The workers’ 
members agreed not to press for a decision 
on their proposal after government repre- 
sentatives had explained that they had not 
had time to consult their governments. 
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1,200 Attend Open House 


More than 1,200 persons—almost half the 
population of Ocean Falls, B.C.—took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded them 
to see the Crown Zellerbach Canada 
Limited plant in operation when the com- 
pany staged an elaborate “Open House’”’ 
party. 

The visitors arrived singly and by family 
groups to see how paper is made, and to 
study with interest the intricate machinery 
that turns it out. 


The guests were met at the gates of the 
plant by R. R. Ferguson, resident Manager, 
and T. W. Terry, President of Local 3125, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, and were 
then ushered to registration tables, given 
a tour pamphlet, and in groups of eight 
to twelve made the rounds. Each group 
had a guide, drawn from departments of 
the operation, including supervisors, engi- 
neers, office staff and operators. 

The event was scheduled to begin at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon but long before 
the appointed hour guests were streaming 
across the bridge leading to the main gates 
of the plant. 

Starting at the sawmill, the tour took 
the guests through the entire process of 
manufacturing paper, from the log to the 
finished sheet, and gave them a close look 
at the operation. 

Sponsored by the Labour-Management 
Committee at Crown Zellerbach, the “Open 
House” is an annual event at Ocean Falls; 
but this year it had a little extra signifi- 
cance. This was the 40th anniversary of 
the establishment in Ocean Falls of Crown 
Zellerbach as an incorporated company. 
The theme of the “Open House” was 
woven around this fact and the committee 
prepared to handle the largest number of 
visitors in its history. 

A nursery was set up, with the help of 
the women of the swimming club, to look 
after the children who were too young to 
accompany their parents through the plant; 
this turned out to be a very successful 
operation. 
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After the tour, the guests were served 
refreshments at a local hotel, with the 
women workers from the plant finishing 
room acting as hostesses. 


As a sideline to the tour there was an 
essay contest for the children of the town, 
sponsored by the officials in charge of the 
“Open House”, the students being divided 
into two groups—elementary and_ high 
school. Naturally, the scholars gave guides 
a lively time with their numerous questions 
about plant operations. 

* * * 

A recent issue of the Accident Prevention 
Bulletin, published in Sydney, Australia, 
carried an excerpt from a story on safety 
procedures which was carried originally in 
Teamwork in Industry, published by this 
Department. 


Keep Safety Rules, LAPC Urges 


Naugatalk, publication of the LMPC at 
Naugatalk Chemicals, division of Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ont., 
draws attention in a brief article to the 
importance of employees keeping inviolate 
safety rules instituted by their company. 

Used as the “horrible example” in the 
article is the “sneak smoker’”—the fellow 
who always wants to take a few puffs when 
he is in some area where smoking is 
prohibited by company rules. 

The story cites the adverse results of one 
such episode. In a rubber company plant 
in the United States a number of employees 
were put out of work for a week and 
damage amounting to $11,000 was caused 
by a fire believed started by an employee 
“stealing” a smoke. 

Fortunately, most employees in most 
plants are safety-conscious and will not 
engage in practices that endanger life and 
property. 

Through constant reminders to employees, 
the smoking in non-smoking areas can be 
kept to a minimum if not eliminated. 
LMPCs ean help greatly in this work with 
oral and written messages to employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
Managements and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Arbitrator Makes Award in Dispute 
of Railways, Non-Operating Unions 


Chief Justice Sloan’s award, received November 22, brings to an end 
a dispute that began more than a year earlier, on November 2, 1953 


On November 22, 1954, the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Munister of Labour, on ithe 
request of the parties concerned, made 
known the award of the arbitrator, Chief 
Justice Gordon McG. Sloan, in the dis- 
pute between the non-operating railway 
employees and the railway companies. The 
complete text of the award is reprinted 
below. 

The award, effective January 1, 1955, 
grants, in part, two of the employees’ four 
requests. 

Both parties to the dispute agreed in 
August to accept arbitration, after nego- 
tiations had become deadlocked. ‘These 
negotiations followed formal conciliation 
proceedings under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and a vote by members of the 
unions involved in favour of strike action. 
The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, had intimated during the post- 
conciliation period that if the dispute were 
not settled he would summon Parliament 
for an emergency session and recommend 
that Parliament provide for compulsory 
eroitration. Later “that month Chief 
Justice Gordon McG. Sloan was appointed 
arbitrator. 


Parties to the dispute were the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, certain of their ancillary 
and subsidiary operations, Ontario North- 
land Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and 14 interna- 
tional and national railway unions, repre- 
senting 145,000 non-operating employees 
(excluding water transport employees) as 
follows: 

‘Brotherhood of 
Employees; 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; 


Maintenance 


International Association of Machinists; ~ 
Foundry ‘ 


International Moulders and 
Workers Union of North America; 


of Way» 





Sheet Metal Workers International Asso- 
clation; 

United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and _ Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canad da; 

‘International Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers; 

Brotherhood of 
America; 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Roundhouse 
and Railway Shop Labourers; 

International Brotherhood of 
Workers; 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 


Railway Carmen of 


Electrical 


Brotherhood of Railroad Sig nalmen of 
America; 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers; 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 


Train slain ‘Car.. Coach Porters» and 
Attendants. 
The existing agreement between the 


railway companies and the unions repre- 
senting their non-operating employees was 
due to expire December 1, 1953. In the 
previous September, the unions’ joint 
negotiating committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Frank H. Hall, met in Montreal 
to formulate the terms of the revisions 
they would seek in the new agreements. 
It was agreed at this meeting not to ask 
for pay increases but to seek fringe 
benefits. 

On November 2, the General Chairman, 
Mr. Hall, served notice on the companies 
as follows: 

Dear Smr: 


Please accept this as a notice served in 
accordance with the procedures of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and provisions of existing agree- 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations 
Investigation Act, 


and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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ments, of desire to revise and supplement 
said agreements to make effective the follow- 
ing proposals: 
1. Effective with the calendar year 1954 
all employees shall be given holidays 
off with pay each year as follows— 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day 


and 


such other days as may be designated 
or proclaimed to be holidays by the 
Federal Government. 

If an employee performs any service 
on any such holiday he shall be paid 
not less than eight (8) hours at double 
his regular rate of pay, in addition to 
the regular pay for that holiday. 

If any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an 
assigned rest day of an employee, the 
next following assigned work day shall 
be considered as that employee’s 
holiday. 


2. Annual vacations with pay rules shall 
be revised to provide the following— 


(a) An employee shall be allowed 
vacation with pay for service rendered 
in the first calendar year on the basis 
of one day’s vacation for each twenty- 
five (25) days’ service, or major 
portion thereof; 

(b) After one year of service, ten 
consecutive working days vacation; 


(c) After ten years’ service, fifteen 
(15) consecutive working days’ vaca- 
tion; 

(d) After fifteen years’ 
twenty (20) consecutive working days 
vacation; 

(e) Provisions as to vacation quali- 
fications in the respective agreements 
shall be modified consistent with the 
foregoing; 

(f{) Time off because of sickness, 
injury, jury duty, court attendance or 
committee work, whether compensated 
or not, and all paid holidays, shall be 
counted as service in computing the 
number of days of service necessary to 
qualify for a vacation; 


(g) An employee qualified for vaca- 
tion with pay who leaves the service 
for any reason shall be granted full 
vacation pay earned up to the time of 
the termination of his service. This 
shall include pay for vacation earned 
in the preceding year and not yet 
eranted, and the vacation earned in 
the current year; 


(h) If a paid holiday shall fall 
during the employee’s vacation period, 
he shall be granted one additional day 
of vacation for each such holiday; 


(1) If the employee performs service 
on any day in his vacation period, he 
shall be paid for each such day not 
less than eight hours’ pay, at double 
the regular rate of his position, in 
addition to his vacation pay; service 
beyond eight hours shall be paid at 
double the regular rate of his position; 


service, 


> 
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If the railway does not grant actual 
time off for all vacation due, the 
employee shall be paid in accordance 
with this clause, for a period during 
the calendar year equivalent to the 
vacation to which he is entitled; 

(j) If any employee shall leave the 
service of the railway to enter the 
armed forces retaining his_ seniority 
rights with the railway, he shall be 
entitled to whatever part of his full 
vacation pay earned in the preceding 
and current calendar years shall not 
have been given him at the time of 
leaving. Time spent in the armed 
forces during which _ seniority is 
accumulating shall be considered con- 
tinuous service; 

(k) Nothing herein shall be construed 
to deprive any employee of such addi- 
tional vacation days or more favourable 
practice as he may be entitled to 
receive under any existing rule, under- 
standing or custom, which additional 
vacation days or more favourable 
practice shall be accorded under and 
in accordance with the terms of such 
existing rule, understanding or custom. 


3. Employees shall be allowed up to 
eighteen (18) days’ pay per year for 
time lost on account of _ sickness. 
Unused days shall be cumulated to an 
employee’s credit. 

4. Any employee who performs service on 
a Sunday which is not his rest day 
shall be paid for a minimum of eight 
hours at one and one-half times the 
applicable straight time hourly rate of 
pay. Any employee who performs 
service on a Sunday which is his rest 
day shall be paid for a minimum of 
eight hours at double the applicable 
straight ‘time hourlys;rate: of | pay. 
Service beyond eight hours on any 
Sunday shall be compensated at double 
the applicable straight time hourly 
rate of pay. 


It is requested that this matter be dealt 
with in joint conference with the railways 
who were parties to the “Master Agreement” 
of February 7, 1953, on whom similar notices 
are being served, and the various organiza- 
tions listed hereunder on a national basis, as 
has been customary for a great number of 
years. 

Brotherhood of Way 
Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, A.F. of L. 

Canadian National 
Federation No. 11. 

Brotherhood of 
America. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Roundhouse 
and Railway Shop Labourers. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


of Maintenance 


Railway System 


Railway Carmen of 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 


It is desired that a conference be held 
at the earliest practicable date, at least 
prior to November 23, 1953. Will you kindly 
confer with the other railways and advise 
as to the date on which it will be agreeable 
to meet with the Joint. Negotiating Com- 
mittee, with a copy to Messrs, F’. H. Hall, 
Chairman, and G. Pawson, Secretary, 
whose addresses are, respectively, 

1029 University Tower, 
Montreal, Que., 
and 
17 Macdonnell Avenue, 
Toronto 3. Ont. 
Yours very truly, 
General Chairman. 


The railway companies rejected the 
unions’ demands on the ground that their 
present economic circumstances did not 
permit them to accept any of the proposals. 

They estimated that the cost involved in 
acceptance of these requests would be in 
excess of $60,000,000. (The union’s esti- 
mate was $34,000,000.) The present 
revenue of the railways, the companies 
stated, was already insufficient for current 
needs and business prospects for the year 
were uncertain. With competition increas- 
ing in intensity and effectiveness, 1t would 
become more difficult to recover additional 
costs through the medium of increased 
freight rates. For these reasons and the 
obligation of safeguarding. their financial 
stability, the companies stated they could 
not accept any further increases in costs. 
They made no counter proposals. 

On failure to arrive at a settlement, the 
union negotiating committee requested the 
Minister of Labour to conciliate the dis- 


pute and two senior officers of the 
Department of Labour were appointed 
by him. 


Their efforts were unsuccessful and, on 
December 31, 1953, the Minister estab- 
shed a Board of Conciliation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, 
who was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
Marshall M. Porter, QC, of Calgary, the 
companies’ nominee, and A. J. Wickens, 
QC, Moose Jaw, nominee of the unions. 

The Board met the parties to the 
dispute in February in Montreal and, being 
unable to resolve the differences between 
them, the members of the Board submitted 
their reports and recommendations to the 
Minister of Labour on April 26, 1954. 


In summary, the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports were as follows: 


(For complete text, see L.G., June 1954,- 


D.2817.) 
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(1) Holidays with Pay 

Mr. Justice Kellock’s Recommendations 
—Three days and continuation of present 
practice in regard to the other demands. 

Mr. Wickens’ Recommendations—Seven 
days; 

Time and a half in addition for all 
employees for any time worked on those 
holidays, with a minimum of four hours 
for a call out; that minimum to be varied 
up or down according to local or special 
conditions, by negotiations between the 
parties; 

An employee whose regular tour of duty 
falls on a statutory holiday to be granted 
an alternative day, to be arranged with the 
company ; 

An employee whose annual holiday in- 
cludes a statutory holiday to receive an 
extra day in the annual holiday. 


(2) Vacations with Pay 

Mr. Justice Kellock’s Recommendations 
—Three weeks with pay after 25 years’ 
service ; 

Entitlement to first paid vacation to be 
on basis of a year regardless of whether 
or not the required length of service falls 
across two calendar years; 

On separation from employment, full 
vacation pay earned up to time of termina- 
tion of service; 

An employee who leaves to enter the 
armed forces and retains his seniority 
rights with the railway to be entitled to 
whatever part of his full vacation pay 
earned in the preceding and _ current 
calendar years he has not received at time 
of leaving. 

Mr. Wickens Recommendations— 
Monthly-rated employees to continue as 
now, two weeks with pay after one year; 

Hourly-rated employees to receive one 
week with pay after one year and two 
weeks with pay after two years; 

All to receive three weeks with pay after 
15 years’ service; 

The number of working days or days 
considered worked to constitute a year’s 
service to be determined by agreement 
between the parties; 

Years of service to be computed from 
the date of commencement of service, not 
as at present. 


(3) Sick Leave with Pay 


Mr. Justice Kellock’s Recommendations 
Although he could not recommend the 
proposal in its present form, Mr. Justice 
Kellock was of the opinion that the time 
has come when a suitable plan should be 
devised, and recommended that the rail- 
ways take or continue steps to that end. 
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Mr. Wickens’ Recommendations—This 
question to be referred to the pensions 
negotiating committee and the companies, 
to work out a comprehensive jointly con- 
tributory scheme covering all employees. 


(4) Payment for Sunday Work 


Board’s Recommendation—N ot 
mended by Board. 


Nore: In his report, Mr. Porter coun- 
selled the unions to refrain from 
pressing any of their demands at 
this time. 


recom- 


The recommendations made by the 
Board were rejected by the unions and the 
railway companies. The unions said that 
the matters in dispute were being sub- 
mitted to the employees affected for an 
expression of their willingness to withdraw 
from railway service in the event that 
subsequent negotiations would prove 
unsuccessful. The companies stated that 
their financial position did not permit them 
to undertake any additional expense. 


The Minister of Labour then requested 
the parties to resume negotiations, which 
they agreed to do, but on June 22 they 
informed him that no settlement emerged 
from their discussions. 

The joint negotiating committee then 
proceeded with its plans for the taking of 
a strike ballot and on August 11 the result 
was announced. About 90 per cent of the 
members, the committee reported, had 
voted in favour of strike action; no date 
for the strike was announced. 

Following this, the Minister of Labour 
made one more attempt to mediate the 
dispute. His efforts, however, were un- 
successful and the Prime Minister, who was 
on vacation at the time, returned to 
Ottawa and made a last-minute attempt to 
bring the parties into agreement, but they 
their 


were again unable to _ bridge 
differences. 
When the resources of negotiation 


between the two sides were exhausted, the 
Prime Minister requested them to agree 
to arbitrate the dispute. If they could not 
agree to do so, the only course open to 
the Government would be to call Parlia- 
ment into session to deal with the situa- 
tion, he said. 

The railways indicated willingness to 
accept arbitration, in the following state- 
ment: 

Montreal, August 19, 1954, 

Donald Gordon, President of the Cana- 
dian National Railways; W. A. Mather, 


President of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; N. R. Crump, Vice-President of 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 


W. H. Hobbs, Vice-President, Canadian 
National Railways; . Hankinson, 
General Manager, Toronto, Hamilton & 


Buffalo Railway; and A. Freeman, General 
Manager, Ontario Northland Railway, the 
heads of Canada’s railways who were in- 
volved in recent labour discussions, said 
today that during the discussions which were 
renewed at the request of the Prime Muin- 
ister every possible avenue was explored 
with a view to affecting a settlement but 
that it was found impossible to reach an 
agreement on all points at issue which could 
be considered reasonable or practical, and 
an offer made by the railways to arbitrate 
the points remaining under dispute was 
unacceptable to the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Non-Operating Labour Organ- 
izations. In these circumstances _ both 
parties reported the situation to the Prime 
Minister and to the Minister of Labour. 


In due course and in answer to a ques- 
tion from the Prime Minister, Railway 
Management agreed to having the whole 
dispute referred to arbitration as appointed 
by Government for a_ settlement which 
would be binding on all parties. In these 
circumstances the railways do not feel free 
to make public any proposals made during 
the effort to reach a settlement in view of 
the stipulation during the conversations with 
the Joint Negotiating Committee that all 
proposals made in an ‘effort to reach a 
settlement were to be withdrawn if nego- 
tions should be broken off. 


In the circumstances, Mr. Hall recom- 
mended to the joint negotiating committee 
to accept arbitration, in the following 
statement: 


In view of developments concerning our 
dispute with the railways, including the 
fact that we have been informed the gov- 
ernment will take steps to prevent exercise 
of the strike mandate we have from the 
employees, I have given agonizing re- 
appraisal to our position in the matter. 
The Prime Minister’s statement that a 
special session of Parliament will be called 
to deal with the subject following the 
setting of a date for withdrawal from 
service, implies, of course, that arbitration 
of the dispute will be imposed as it was 
in a former dispute. 

The certainty of this causes me to recom- 
mend that we now agree to accept arbitra- 
tion, thus obviating the necessity for calling 
a special session of Parliament and relieving 
the country of the expenses this would entail. 

There is not, of course, any essential 
difference between compulsory arbitration as 
contemplated by the government and accept- 
ance of arbitration under duress. 

Under all the circumstances, particularly 
that those we represent are being deprived 
of the right to strike which they have 
always held in common with other Canadian 
workers, and as a measure of personal and 
official protest against this repression and 
discrimination, I have decided to submit my 
resignation as Chairman of the Negotiating 
Committee. This I do with much regret. 

I shall call a meeting of our policy-making 
body, the General Conference Committee, at 
as early a date as possible, and shall then 


request acceptance of this resignation. I 
shall otf course continue as a member of the 
Committee representing the organization of 
which I am an officer and will, at all times, 
do whatever I can to advance the welfare 
of the railway. workers we serve. 

I hope you will concur in my recommenda- 
tion concerning arbitration. 


Immediately thereafter, the Prime Min- 
ister issued the following statement to the 
press: 

After most intensive and serious discus- 
sious between the representatives of the 
railways and the negotiating committee rep- 
resenting their non-operating employees 
towards finding a solution to the settlement 
of the issues in dispute, it appeared at 
noon-hour today that all hope of a negotiated 
settlement had disappeared. 

I stated to the representatives of the press 
at that time that the next step to be taken 
in the matter would be considered and 
decided by the Cabinet. 


However, shortly after mnoon-hour, the 
Minister of Labour and myself received a 
message from the chairman of the _nego- 
tiating committee of the unions, which was 
assembled in a room in the East Block, 
informing us that after reviewing the situa- 
tion as it had developed in the course of 
the last stages of the negotiations, the 
committee was prepared to submit all issues 
in dispute to voluntary arbitration. 


I told the committee then, and I repeat 
now on behalf of the Government of Canada, 
that I considered this decision to be an act 
of patriotic labour statesmanship for which 
the people of Canada will be very grateful. 


I would say further that this action on 
the part of the committee is evidence, if 
such evidence were needed, to demonstrate 
the willingness of labour in this country to 
consider not only their own interests but 
the interests of the railways and the people 
of Canada generally. 

The railways having also agreed to arbi- 
tration, further discussions are being held 
this afternoon to work out the arrangements 
for giving effect to the agreement for 
voluntary arbitration. 


Following agreement by the joint nego- 
tiating committee to arbitrate the dispute 
and ‘the subsequent resignation of its 
chairman, Frank H. Hall, the committee 
issued the following statement, signed by 
H. Smith, vice-chairman, and G. H. Pawson, 
secretary. 


The committee has reviewed the situation 
brought about by this morning’s discussions, 
and has given consideration to the resigna- 
tion of its chairman, Mr. Frank H. Hall. 
The recommendation of Mr. Hall that the 
committee agree to arbitration of its dispute 
with the railways as an alternative to the 
imposition of arbitration by Parliament has 
its unanimous approval, repugnant as this 
course may be. The matters to be arbi- 
trated are the original proposals of the 
unions as submitted to the railways, namely: 
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payment for eight statutory holidays for ali 
employees; improved vacations with pay; 
payment for time lost on account of. sick- 
ness; and punitive overtime payment tor 
scheduled Sunday work. In the recent 
discussions with the railways there was 
some narrowing of the respective positions 
on these issues, but this did not reach the 
point of acceptance. 


The committee deplores the fact that the 
pending arbitration proceedings involve 
further delay in disposing of the matters 
in controversy (particularly because nego- 
tiations have already lasted over eight 
months); however, this further delay should 
be less in any case than that which would 
have been brought about by the imposition 
of compulsory arbitration by Parliament. 
We cannot escape the conclusion, however, 
that railway workers find themselves in a 
most invidious position in that the normal 
process of collective bargaining and _ their 
rights at law (the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act) are seriously 
compromised by the threat of parliamentary 
action when a strike is threatened. It 
appears obvious to us that the railways base 
their policy in relation to collective bargain- 
ing on the fact that the collective strength 
of the employees is nullified by the certainty 
of government interference when negotia- 
tions break down. Thus, it is apparent that 
railway workers are faced with a problem 
and situation not shared by workers in any 
other industry, and an answer must be 
found to this. The outcome of the present 
controversy will, to a considerable extent, 
affect the thinking of the employees. 


The committee has also given considera- 
tion to the resignation of its chairman, Mr. 
Hall, and has reached the conclusion that 
the committee has no authority to pass upon 
the matter. Mr. Hall was elected as chair- 
man of the Joint Negotiating Committee by 
the policy-making body, the general confer- 
ence committee of these associated unions. 
His resignation must be placed before that 
body. In the meantime, however we unani- 
mously concur with his views on the situa- 
tion. He remains as a member of the 
committee, and thus we are not deprived 
of his experience and assistance. The vice- 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. Harry 
Smith, president of the Affiliated shop crafts, 
acts as chairman in the meantime. 

The Negotiating Committee will recom- 
mend to the general conference committee 
that Mr. Hall’s resignation be not accepted. 


Terms of reference of the arbitrator were 
subsequently agreed upon by both parties 
and the parties having agreed to the 
appointment of an arbitrator by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, Chief Justice Gordon 
McGregor Sloan was designated to arbi- 
trate the dispute, on the nomination of 
the Prime Minister. 

Hearings began in October and in 
November the arbitrator brought down his 
award, which was released on November 
22. Following is the award, in full: 
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Award of Arbitrator in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 


Buffalo Railway Company 
and 


14 International and National Railway Labour Organizations 
Representing Non-operating Employees (excluding water . 


transport employees) 


Pursuant to the authority invested in me 
by Orders in Council PC 1954-1395, 1954- 
1505 and the Terms of Agreement between 
the Railways and the Unions described 
therein, I have heard and considered the 
oral and written evidence and submissions 
of both disputants. 


Upon this evidence and submissions I 
have reached the following conclusions:— 


1. The railway employees represented in 
these proceedings are not enjoying, to a 
degree, fringe benefits now in force for like 
employees of other comparable Canadian 
industries. 


2. This disparity ought, within reason, to 
be removed. 


3. The railways are not now financially 
able to meet the cost, from net operating 
rail revenue, of remedying the existing 
disparity. 

4. A major factor contributing to the 
present serious decline in rail revenue is 
the distortion and imbalance of the freight 
rate structure due to the direct and in- 
direct but consequential effects of the 
Crowsnest Pass rates covering grain and 
grain products. 


5. A proportionate loss of rail revenue 
due to the Crowsnest Pass rates is being 
borne, in varying degrees, by 

(a) the Railways 

(b) Shippers and consumers of high-rated 

commodities and 

(c) by railway employees represented 

before me, by a contribution 
measured in terms of the prevailing 
disparity in working conditions. 

6. The Crowsnest Pass. rates are the 
reflection of a national policy and the loss 
of rail revenues consequent upon this policy 
is being in effect subsidized by those 
groups. (It should also be noted that the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
in an effort to cut operating costs, in great 
part by deferring necessary maintenance, 
did between July of 1953 and July of 1954 
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cease to employ about 20,000 men. It is 
my belief that these 20,000 former 
employees and their dependents may be 
also regarded as contributing to this 
subsidy in terms of wage losses.) 


7. The Crowsnest Pass rates have con- 
tributed in great measure to the economic 
stability of the nation by moving the wheat 
crop of Canada to world markets at com- 
petitive prices and will, no doubt, in the 
future, continue to do so. 


8. It is my respectful opinion, however, 
that the effects of these rates both direct 
and indirect, wherein their application 
results in loss of rail revenues, should be 
shouldered in some fair degree by the 
national treasury, and not as now continue 
to be borne by a segment of the national 
economy. 


It may be that in a strict and legalistic 
interpretation of the terms of reference 
herein my enquiry and award should not 
extend beyond Conclusion No. 3, but it 
seems to me that the “ability to pay” 
submission of the railways demands exam- 
ination and some broad analysis. To hold 
otherwise would result in a failure to recog- 
nize basic facts upon which the present 
problem is founded. I therefore draw 
attention to the following relevant 
circumstances: 

In 1940 net railway operating income for 
all Canadian railways $74-1 millions. 


In 1953 the same figure dropped to $55-9 
millions—a decrease of $18-2 millions or 24:6 
per cent. 


In 1940 revenue freight ton miles were 
37:9. billions; in 1953 this figure had in- 
creased to 65 billions—an increase of 27-1 
billion or 71:5 per cent. 


It thus appears that a 71-5-per-cent in- 
crease in rail freight traffic resulted in a loss 
of 24-6 per cent in net rail revenues. 


During this same period of 1940 to 1953, 
operating ratios (the percentage of total 
expenditures to revenues) of the two major 
Railways has remained relatively constant. 


Since 1948 this ratio has in fact dropped 
from 91-8 per cent in that year to 89:4 
per cent in 1953. 

Ratio of total payroll to operating 
revenues shows much the same result. In 
1948 this ratio was 51:0 per cent; in 1953 
it had decreased to 50:8 per cent. 


The relative relationship of total pay- 
roll to operating expenses for over the past 
28 years averaged 58-8 per cent. 

In 1948 this ratio was 57-5 per cent; in 
1953 it was 57-9 per eent. I have selected 
1948 on an arbitrary basis merely looking 
back over the last five-year period. 


There is no doubt that mounting costs 
in all fields of railway expenditure are 
bearing heavily upon gross railway revenue. 
These expenditures reflect rising costs in all 
economic fields but are not offset by a 
railway share in the general national pros- 
perity. In an era of growth and expansion 
in Canada in which the Railways are play- 
ing a most vital and important role, their 
net rail revenues are showing a steady and 
serious decline. They are very far below 
the net amount of $46,644,000 that the 
Board of Railway Transport Commissioners 
considered reasonable in the 17-per-cent 
judgment of January 25, 1952. 


Upon the evidence before me it is my 
opinion this present situation is the inevit- 
able consequence of a national policy that 
compels the Railways to carry a heavy 
volume of bulk freight at a rate not now 
contributing to overhead. I use “overhead” 
to mean the general constant cost of rail- 
way operation other than the out-of-pocket 
cost directly assignable to the cost of 
moving any particular commodity or group 
of commodities. 

The greatest single service performed by 
the Railways is the moving of grain and 
grain products. The following bar graph 
compiled by the Canadian Pacific shows 
the contribution to overhead by various 
commodity groups for the year 1952. That 
was a peak year of grain movement but 
I think it not unreasonable to assume the 
comparisons have, in a secular sense, a 
constant, relative application. 

It will be seen by a glance at the graph 
that in 1952 grain and grain products 
accounted for 44-3 per cent of revenue 
ton-miles, i.e., the physical volume of 
trafic. This movement of the grain crop 
resulted in a loss to overhead of 6:8 per 
cent. (It must be noted that about 75 
per cent of the grain traffic moved at the 
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statutory and related rates of 4 cent per 
ton-mile. The average rate for this traffic 
was higher.) si 

In contrast, “Manufactured and Miscel- 
laneous” commodity groups accounted for 
29-4 per cent of traffic volume and con- 
tributed 84-8 per cent to overhead. 

It will be seen that the freight rate 
structure is in a state of distortion and 
imbalance due in great measure to the 
effects thereon of the Crowsnest Pass 
rates. The structure is in the form of an 
inverted pyramid—too small a base is 
carrying too great a burden. 

The Railways made a rough estimate 
that this distortion resulted in 1952 in a 
direct loss to overhead of $65 million. The 
1953 and 1954 direct and indirect losses 
attributed to the same cause may far 
exceed this figure if, as they must be, 
indirect consequences such as loss of high- 
rated freight to competitive forms of 
transportation and the loss of revenue from 
rates lowered to meet this challenge are 
placed on the scale. 

The present statutory rates in force since 
1899 were probably sufficient at their in- 
ception, in view of the then purchasing 
value of the dollar and other related and 
relevant factors, to make some reasonable 
contribution to overhead. The intervening 
years have completely altered that picture. 

Other sources of rail revenues are in- 
capable of absorbing the constant cost of 
rail operations. Revenue from main line 
passenger service could contribute in a 
limited degree but operating losses on 
passenger service on branch lines in areas 
that are relatively sparse in population 
must be offset against main line passenger 
operation. Dining car service, as such,. is 
operating at a loss. 

The Railways then must endeavour to 
recoup this loss: of revenue from some 
source if they are'to operate on any sound 
financial basis and to effectuate that pur- 
pose have placed a great part of the 
burden on highly-rated commodity goods 
to the extent I have noted: this traffic, 
comprising approximately 30 per cent of 
total volume, is now contributing 85 per 
cent to overhead. 

It will be noted on the left-hand graph 
the mid-year average revenue per ton-mile 
increased on all “other commodities” (which 
includes “Manufactured and Miscellaneous” 
commodity groups) from 1-4 cents in 1947 
to about 2:46 cents in 1953. 


The drop in physical volume of high- 
rated commodities is shown on the right- 
hand graph and illustrates a drop in volume 
as freight rates have increased on this class 
of freight. 
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It is also of interest to note the general 
effect on the average revenue per ton-mile 
by the addition thereto of the low-rated 
grain carriage. 

The figures on following table show in 
the left-hand column the actual. average 
revenue per ton-mile of all commodities for 
the years indicated. The right-hand column 
shows the average as it would appear if 
grain and grain products were extracted 
from the “mix”. 
Average Revenue 


Average Per Ton per Mile 
Revenue excluding Grain and 
Per Ton Grain Products in 
Per Mile Western Canada 

Year Cents _.Cents 

NOUS 5 5106 0:83 : 0-97 

EG 66 coches 0-93 : 1-03 

$047 8 oe 0:95 | 1-07 

TONS 5 50 1°13 E 1-29 

1949 Tot 1-20 1°42 

IOKO sh500 1-33 1-52 

1s as ee 1-31 1°53 

EA seis 1:30 1-66 

OD sae 1:42 1°84 


From the foregoing necessarily short 
references and other related material I 
have considered but not reproduced, it 
appears- to me the direct and _ indirect 
effects flowing from and consequent upon 
the statutory grain rates have become 
critical. The Railways are in danger of 
being priced out of the most lucrative 
forms of freight traffic. The high-rated 
commodity groups, selling in a competitive 
market and now contributing so large a 
share to railway overhead (a cost to them 
which affects the end price of their 
products) are seeking other forms of com- 
petitive transportation and are finding the 
trucking industry, free from any trammeling 
controls, willing and able to supply it. This 
industry is not, like the Railways, running 
on fixed rails in any sense. 

While physical tonnage carried by com- 
mercial trucking, when compared with 
railway tonnage, is relatively low, the in- 
roads are high in terms of total freight 
revenue. They bleed from the Railways 
highly rated commodities of relatively low 
bulk. Even lower rated bulk goods such 
as sand and gravel are sensitive and not 
free from truck competition and are also 
subject to the threat of water-borne com- 
petition, in which there is no dearth of 
available tonnage. 

Then too the economic law of diminish- 
ing returns is taking its toll. The graph 
on page 55 is a demonstration thereof. 
More striking is the fact that a 164-per- 
cent freight rate increase in 1953 resulted 
in an increase in gross revenue of only 
2°8 per cent. 
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The value-of-service principle in rate 
making still fulfils an essential function 
in the national economy. Grain and 
forest products (for example) must move 
to world markets at competitive prices. 
Infant industries are assisted in their estab- 
lishment and this value-of-service principle 
is operating in other economic fields. The 
Railways, including the Canadian Pacific, 
are thus not a truly private enterprise in 
any realistic sense. They have, and will 
continue to play, a most vital part in the 
development of our national economy. 
They are integrated with every form of 
our national life. The national necessity 
of uninterrupted continuance of rail oper- 
ation of these great national projects was 
recognized by the Prime Minister in the 
present dispute. 


The Railways are making every effort by 
the expenditure of large capital sums (con- 
tributed in large measure by the people 
of Canada in the form of investments and 
otherwise) in the modernization of equip- 
ment and such-like, to reduce overhead and 
to meet competition in many fields. It is 
an unequal struggle in which the Railways 
are, by reason of the shackling effect of a 
national policy, in much the same position 
as a man facing formidable and powerful 
antagonists with one hand tied behind his 
back. 


The freight rate structure, as I have said, 
is in a state of distortion. Even small 
cyclical business recessions react with quick 
depressive force upon railway revenues 
because of the narrowness of the profitable 
rate base and the impressive weight it 
has now called upon to bear. Increased 
freight rates would, in all probability, only 
tend to increase the present imbalance and 
expose greater areas of railway traffic to 
outside competition. 


The Railways, in seeking means to 
retrench, are now, it seems to me, asking 
the working men and women of the non- 
operating force to accept working condi- 
tions less favourable than those now 
enjoyed in comparative industries (to say 
nothing of the 20,000 men whose employ- 
ment was terminated during 1953-1954). In 
that sense employees of the Railways, 
represented before me, are being asked to 
subsidize the effects of a national policy. 


If I am right in my conclusion that the 
direct and indirect effects of the Crowsnest 
Pass rates are a major contributing factor 
to the present situation in which the Rail- 
ways find themselves, and the evidence 
before me can lead me to no other rational 
conclusion, then it is my respectful opinion 
that some fair share at least of this burden 
should be shouldered by the people of 
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Canada from the national treasury—a sug- 
gestion not entirely bare of relevant 
precedent. 

The people of Canada, speaking through 
Parliament, declared a national policy 
undoubtedly now and in the future, oper- 
ating to strengthen and enrich the whole 
Canadian economy. This policy is, how- 
ever, now having serious repressive reper- 
cussions, never anticipated, in other vital 
national areas. It is my respectful opinion 
that “a point of no return” is not far 
distant. Fruitful areas of railway revenues 
when once lost are difficult, if not i1mpos- 
sible, to recapture. 

This field is one of grave comprehensive 
public policy. I have entered upon it with 
trepidation. J would have, however, felt 
remiss in the broader concept of my own 
duty had I sought to escape a heavy 
responsibility by refusing to recognize and 
record circumstances of paramount public 
importance and ever-increasing economic 
consequence. These circumstances are 
relevant and basic in this enquiry because, 
unless examined, would result, as I have 
said, in non-operating rail employees, in 
effect, subsidizing public policy by a con- 
tribution measured in terms of the 
prevailing disparity in conditions of their 
employment. 

Mr. Donald Gordon, President of the 
Canadian National Railways, in an address 
in Toronto on November 4 last (Exhibit 
33) said (in part): 

In its relatively large wage bill, the CNR 
faces the challenge of the high-wage society. 
We have no choice but to accept it. To 
maintain our power to compete for desirable 
employees in the labour market and _ to 
ensure harmony in our labour relations, the 


CNR must keep up with Canadian wage 
scales. 


I take it that in referring to “wage 
scales” he included “fringe benefits”. 

I now turn to examine this aspect of 
the problem. 


The durable goods industry has been 
generally used as a yardstick of comparison 
with railway working conditions. There 
are areas in which conditions are, to a 
degree, parallel for comparative use but 
there are divergencies which render the 
yardstick: misleading and not an absolute 
guide. 


The durable goods industry is one sharing 
in the growth and prosperity of Canada. 
The Railways, in their rail operations, are 
in a sorry contrast. Then too in that 
industrial “mix” increasing labour costs can, 
in a buoyant economy, be passed on and 
borne by ultimate consumers. The figures 
I presented earlier show the result, under 
the present conditions, of the Railways’ 


endeavour to carry out a similar program. 
There are many other divergent aspects, 
which I do not stop to consider, operating 
in favour of the employees in that field. 
On the other side of the picture, railway 
employees, in the senior categories of job 
classification, enjoy a more stable and 
steady employment, with rigid seniority 
rights, pass privileges, pension plans and 
so on. 

Both wage structures have reasonably 
paralleled each other by increases over the 
years, although there would now appear to 
be areas in comparative wage earnings in 
which the employees in the durable goods 
industry are in a more favourable position. 
In July of this year average earnings for 
durable goods employees were $1.51-6 as 
against an average of $1.46-1 for non- 
operating rail employees. The railway ratio 
of payroll to revenue is, however, higher 
than in the durable goods industry. 


In the over-all result, it seems to me 
that the durable goods industry may, with 
some reservations, be regarded a reason- 
ably good guide. It has at least one virtue: 
there is no other. 

I see no point in a detailed analysis of 
the carefully prepared statistical material 
put before me on this phase of the dispute. 
I have given full, and indeed anxious, con- 
sideration to this material, to the supporting 
evidence and to the extensive submissions 
thereon. 

The Unions have substantially reduced 
‘their original requests in their submissions 
to me. As their Counsel expressed it: “We 
have wrung out the bargaining water”. 

Both Unions and Railways joined in 
agreeing that I should not write their con- 
tract but that any award I might make 
would be acceptable in general terms, 
leaving collateral and ancillary matters to 
be dealt with by negotiation. Failing 
agreement on these related matters, or con- 
sequences flowing from my award, which I 
have not touched upon, it was agreed that 
these remaining areas of dispute, if any, 
would be again referred to me for discus- 
sion and decision. In consequence I make 
the following award :— 


AWARD 


Statutory Holidays 
The present agreements, subject to one 


exception, recognize seven statutory holi- ~ 


days. If hourly-rated employees do not 
work on those days they do not get paid. 
This means that for the hourly-rated 
employees who do not work on holidays, 
these holidays are in effect a layoff of seven 
days a year without pay. If they do work 
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they are paid at time-and-one-half. Agree- 
ments vary in relation to minimal hours. 

I would revise the present agreements to 
provide for five paid statutory holidays a 
year for hourly-rated employees. The 
selection of these five days I leave to 
negotiation. For hourly-rated employees 
who do not work on these five days this 
means an extra week’s pay during the year, 
instead of the present seven-day layoff 
without pay. 

For work on these five statutory holidays, 
I would fix the rate at straight time in 
addition to the holiday pay. This means 
double time instead of double time-and- 
one-half now requested by the Unions. 

I may say, in arriving at the five-day 
award, I took into’ consideration the 
decrease to straight time from time-and- 
one-half now paid for work performed on 
statutory » bohdays.. This: is” thusy.in. a 
limited sense, a “package award”, in which 
the equation of days and rates have been 
given evaluation. 


The rate of ‘time-and-one-half will of 
course continue to apply to hourly-rated 
employees who work on the remaining two 
statutory holidays. 


If an hourly-rated employee is called to 
work on any one of the five paid holidays 
he should be paid for not less than four 
hours’ work. 


The Unions requested that if any of the 
five paid holidays shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday. The Railways 
oppose this request. At the present time 
agreements covering monthly-rated 
employees generally provide that if a 
specified holiday falls on an assigned rest 
day of an employee he will receive an 
extra day’s pay or in some cases be granted 
an extra day off in lieu. There is no 
similar provision covering hourly-rated 
employees. This lack of similar provision 
in regard to these employees raises an issue 
of general controversy—as conceded by the 
Unions—and I am unable, on the record, to 
find a definite pattern of industrial experi- 
ence on which to found a firm conclusion 
one way or the other. I hope it can be 
settled by negotiation. If not, I will have 
further discussions thereon, supported by 
additional relevant material. 





The exception referred to above covers 
approximately 6,000 section foremen and 
bridge and building foremen who have three 
years’ seniority as such. This group now 
receives pay for four statutory holidays not 
worked. The record does not seem clear 
as to the rate of pay on these four holi- 
days when worked. Now that employees 
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with less than three years’ seniority will 
be paid for the five statutory holidays, 
without the application of a _ seniority 
provision, it seems to me, that because a 
special agreement has already been nego- 
tiated with this group, the rate of pay for 
time worked on either the original four or 
the substituted five days should be left to 
negotiation. 

Employees in this special group, with 
three years’ seniority and more have 
already acquired a vested right, under the 
present agreements, in relation to the four 
days worked and this circumstance calls 


for consideration and readjustment by 
negotiation. 
That leaves for consideration the 


monthly-rated employees. They fall into 
many diversified job classifications. The 
Railways contend that they are now paid 
for the seven statutory holidays not worked 
in that there is no deduction in pay for 
those days. 


They submit a monthly-rated employee 
paid $“X” for his month’s work receives 
that same amount whether the month con- 
tains 28, 30 or 31 days and whether or 
not a statutory holiday falls within the 
monthly working period. 

The Unions contend that the monthly 
cheque is in reality a reflection of the 
hourly rate averaged throughout the year. 

They submit that if 104 rest days and 7 
holidays—totalling 111 days—are deducted 
from a year of 365 days, it leaves a working 
year of 254 days. This number multiplied 
by eight hours per day and divided by 12 
months works out at 169-4 hours per 
month. They argue, in consequence, that 
monthly-rated employees whose pay is 
based on 169-4 hours per month are not 
now paid for seven statutory holidays, even 
when their monthly pay is averaged 
throughout the year. The Unions contend 
that monthly-rated employees are in reality 
paid on this hourly basis and point in 
support thereof to the fact that rates of 
pay for overtime and for dockage of pay 
for lateness, absenteeism and such like, are 
calculated for these purposes on the basis 
of 169-4 hours per month. 

The Railways, in answer, as I understood 
their position, submitted this is only a 
bookkeeping method of arriving at a rate 
for overtime or dockage penalty and can 
not be regarded as a test for determining 
the question of whether or not monthly- 
rated employees are now paid for statutory 
holidays not worked. 

I have found the subject. difficult of 
decision. There is much to support both 
contentions. After consideration, however, 
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I have reached a conclusion that the 
monthly-rated employees are now paid for 
statutory holidays not worked. 

In reaching this conclusion I found some 
encouragement in knowing that in 1947 
and early in 1948 when the Canadian 
National Railway was in dispute with one 
of the Unions represented before me, the 
Unions contended that monthly-rated 
employees were paid for statutory holidays 
not worked. The Canadian National took 
the opposite view. 


Since then the Unions and Railways have 
switched positions and arguments but it 
is thus established that at one time or 
another, in the not too distant past, both 
sides have been in agreement with my 
conclusion in this regard. 


Vacations with Pay 


As might be expected from the number 
of Unions involved in this dispute, agree- 
ments relating to vacations with pay vary 
in some degree. Generally speaking, and 
subject to certain exceptions, monthly- 
rated employees are granted two weeks’ 
holiday with pay after one year of 
service. Provisions relating to hourly- 
rated employees are as follows: 

After 1 year and up to 3 years—l week 

After 3 years and up to 5 years—l4 weeks 

After 5 years —2 weeks 


From my consideration of the evidence 
and submissions it is my view that the 
hourly-rated employees be granted vaca- 
tions with pay, as follows: 


From 1 to 3 years’ service —l week 
From 3 to 15 years’ service —2 weeks 
From 15 years’ service —3 weeks 


In the monthly-rated groups I would 
leave untouched the present provision of 
two weeks after one year, but would extend 
to them the three weeks’ vacation with 
pay after fifteen years’ service. Those 
monthly-rated groups on the hourly-rated 
basis of vacations with pay will I presume 
be treated for this purpose as if actually 
hourly rated, e.g., dining car crews, sleep- 
ing car porters and cartage service 
employees. 

It does seem to me, with deference, that 
the possibility of more uniform agreements 
in relation to vacations with pay might be 
given consideration by the Railways and 
Unions. 


Should it happen that in any agreements 
relating to vacations with pay either 
monthly-rated or hourly-rated employees 
are entitled to more generous vacation 
provisions than I have awarded, then these 
are to remain in effect. 


It was agreed before me that the provi- 
sions now in force relating to vacation 
eredits during the first year of employment 
should be’ revised. In that I concur and 
leave the revision to negotiation. 


Sick Leave with Pay 


It is my view, with deference, that under 
presently prevailing circumstances and 
after consideration of all material before 
me on this issue, I am unable to make 
any award relating to sick leave with pay. 


Retroactivity of Award 


I am unable to agree with the Unions’ 
request that some part, at least, of my 
award be made retrospective in effect. 

It seems to me, however, that in nego- 
tiations regarding first-year vacation credits, 
the retroactive application of a new formula 
might well be discussed. 


Costs of Award 


I estimate the added costs of the award 
to be as follows: 


Five paid statutory holidays. ...$4,281,000 
Vacations withe Dayan <a. sie% 2,650,000 


tttee eed ties 'a lets art $6,931,000 


These costs cover not only the employees 
represented before me in this dispute but 
others to whom no doubt the award will 
apply, including commercial telegraphers, 
and are based on 1953 employment totals. 

The implementation of this award will, 
in my view of the evidence, remove, under 
presently existing circumstances, in‘ great 
if not total measure, the disparity in work- 
ing conditions now operating against those 
railway employees to whom it applies. 


Time of Award 


This award will take effect on and from 
the Ist January 1955. 

Dated at Ottawa 
November 1954. 


this 19th day of 


(Sgd.) Gorpon McG. Stoan, 
Arbitrator. 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The 
Board issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected two applications 
for certification and ordered one vote of 
employees. During the month, the Board 
received five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
@ue, (.G., Dec., p.°1723). 


2. Sept-Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association, on behalf 
of a unit of locomotive and car shop 
employees employed by the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Seven Islands, Que. (Que., Dec., p. 1723). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, The Midland Railway Company 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, 
and Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, intervener (conductors). The 
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Labour Relations Board 


application was rejected as premature in 
view of the terms of Section 20 of the 
Act, under which an agreement for a term 
of less than one year is deemed to be 
for a term of one year from its operative 
date, and the terms of Section 7(4) of the 
Act, which provide that an application for 
certification cannot be made before the 
expiry of ten months of the term of the 
existing agreement except with the consent 
of the Board. As the collective agreement 
in this case was for a term of less than 
one year and became effective in February 
1, 1954, an application made prior to 
December 1, 1954, could not be entertained 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1440). 


2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, respondent, and Sept- 
Tles Railway Mechanical Department 
Employees’ Association, intervener (loco- 
motive and car shop employees). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote ordered by the Board (L.G., Dec., 
oligos 
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Vote Ordered 


J. R. Chorley, Marion Fleming, W. A. 
Swaffield, applicants, National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent, and SBrookland Company 
Limited (now Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company Limited), Radio Station CK WS, 
Kingston, Ont. The Board ordered a vote 
of employees following consideration of an 
application for revocation of certification 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. The United Steelworkers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in the mining, processing and shipping of 
iron ore by the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada Limited, Schefferville, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: 'C. E. Poirier). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoring and freight handling employees 
of Clarke Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Yankcanuck Steamships 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. CAN Chapter, Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Association, on behalf of a unit 
of flight engineers employed by ‘Trans- 


Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
Inc. on. behalf of a. sun sol deck 


officers employed by 
Lines Limited 
R. Trépanier). 


Canada Steamship 
(Investigating Officer: 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, 1.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
bagion, Vior application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
1 is] for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 





reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 


Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 


two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions. Branch Sanu alien.) Directors or 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Railways), Jasper, Alta., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Vancouver Barge _ “Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. Tidewater Shipping Company, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, 
Kentville, N.S., and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

6. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal, and Overseas 
Communication Union, Local 272 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Oct., p. 1440). 

2. Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(See above}. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1.La Tribune Ltée. (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and The Sher- 
brooke Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
fiom Oincer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec., 
pen c0).. 





North America (AFL-TLC)}). 


Three weeks’ vacation with pay in 1955 for journeymen and apprentices who 
have concluded one year’s employment on December 31, 1954, was recommended 
by a board of conciliation in a dispute between three Vancouver photo-engraving 
firms and a local of the International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of 


Three weeks’ vacation with pay after 12 years’ service was recommended by a 
board in a dispute between the Greater Winnipeg Transit Commission and its 
employees, represented by locals of the One Big Union. 
holidays from two to eight was also recommended. 


2. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (1.G., 
INOVie Delovoo 


3. Prince Edward Hotel (Canadian 
National Railways), Brandon, Man., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Kmployees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper) (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1724). 


4. Bessborough Hotel (Canadian National 


Railways), Saskatoon, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Otneer: "HH. “Hooper) (.G.,- Dees 
Ol (24). 

5. Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Winnipeg, and Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper) (L.G., Dee, 
p; 1724): 


6. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Railways), Jasper, Alta., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (See above). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During November the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in April to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees (L.G., 
July 1954, p. 993). The texts of the reports 
are reproduced overleaf. 










An increase in statutory 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Railway Association of Canada (extra gang employees) 


and , 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 


The Conciliation Board established to 
deal with the above dispute is pleased to 
present its report. Before dealing with 
the specific items in dispute it is neces- 
sary to explain briefly the role and respon- 
sibilities of the Board, particularly in 
relation to certain features of the present 
case. 


When this Board was set up it was 
called upon to deal with a dispute con- 
cerning a wage issue. Before it had an 
opportunity to meet, its hearings were 
postponed because the ‘employees had 
presented a new set of demands on the 
employers. This new set of demands was 
similar in nature of those which are 
currently in dispute between the unions 
representing those employees which are 
customarily referred to as the non-operating 
employees. That dispute has now reached 
the stage where it is to be settled before 
Mr. Justice Sloan who has been empow- 
ered with authority to arbitrate the issue. 
We have, therefore, had to consider the 
relationship between these two disputes as 
ai special feature affecting the issues before 
us. The result of our interpretation 
of this relationship appears in our reason- 
ing and in several of our recommendations. 


It is necessary also to pay some atten- 
tion to the general circumstances of the 


dispute and to indicate the manner in. 


which these circumstances affect our terms 
of reference. Under the legislation, we are 
required to effect an-agreement between 
the parties if we can. We were unsuccessful 
in this respect and were, therefore, under 
the. necessity of presenting a report and 
recommendations as required by law. In 
doing so the Board must take into account 
the special conditions. which confront the 
railway managements and the unions at 
present. We have gained the impression 
in our own case and from the available 
information about the non-operating case 
that‘ our Board is faced with a résponsi- 
bility of recommending what we believe 
should be public policy under the circum- 
stances. This conclusion is derived from 


the special limitations on the railway man- 


avemient. We recognize that the manage- 
men& does not have control over the 
pricing policy of the services it provides 
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During November, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
‘minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
‘deal with a dispute between the Rail- 
way Association of Canada and_ the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

The dispute affected temporary extra 
gang employees of various.. Canadian 
railway companies, members of the 
Railway Association of Canada, includ- 
ng the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the Ontario Northland Railway, the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, | 
the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 
Company, the Quebec Central. Railway 
Company and the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways Company. oe 

The ‘Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Prof. H. D. Woods, Montreal, 
who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, S. : 
Crabbe, Toronto, and Michael Ruben-’} 
stein, Montreal, nominees of the Railway 
Association of Canada and of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance: of Way : 
Employees, respectively. - 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation - Act: consti- 
tutes the report of the. Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
-Rubenstein. et ds te 

The texts of the majority: and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 


nor-is it in the position of management: 
in many industries where ‘the volume of 
sérvices. or production can be ‘curtailed in’ 
respect of cost alterations resulting from 
the increased wage and other labour com- 
mitments. Another customary means of 
adjustment through technical innovation 
and adaptation is also largely denied rail-. 
way management because of the vety great. 
investment in fixed capital equipmént. “ 

Our terms of reference do not include 
any power to recommend the means by 
which therailway management should meet 
any additional costs which might arise 
through the implementation of our pro- 
posals. Clearly this is a matter to be: 
decided between the railways and the 
Canadian public whose responsible agencies 
have the authority to determine the rate 
structure or other means of financial 
assistance to the operators. 


The Board, while cognizant of the 
financial difficulties of the railways, cannot 
confine its consideration to this problem 
as a sole criterion. We must also take 
into account the position of these employees 
in relation to the emerging standards in 
Canadian employment as a whole. We 
cannot be held responsible for any addi- 
tional financial burden which our recom- 
mendations may impose merely because the 
railways are not in a position to pay. We 
recognize that our recommendations must 
be reasonable. But reasonable must be 
interpreted in terms of the standards which 
railway employees have a right to expect 
in the present state of the Canadian 
economy. Having failed to conciliate the 
dispute our role then becomes one of 
examining the facts and making recom- 
mendations for wages and working condi- 
tions which we believe the public would 
approve for the class of workmen with 
whom we are concerned. 


The issues in dispute are considered in 
turn. 


Definition of Extra-gang Labourers 


The previous agreement defined extra- 
gang labourers as follows: 


By extra-gang labourers is meant employees 
working in temporary extra gangs, for whom 
rates of pay are provided in this agreement, 
who have completed a probationary period 
of seventy-eight (78) days accumulated ser- 
vice within the preceding twenty-four (24) 
months ion the railway on which employed, 
or who can show evidence of six (6) months’ 
experience in similar work on any railway 
mentioned in the preamble of this agree- 
ment. 


The union is requesting that this be 
amended to read as follows: 


By extra-gang labourers is meant employees 
working in temporary extra gangs for whom 
rates of pay are provided for in this agree- 
ment, who have been in the service for three 
months within the preceding twenty-four 
months;or who can show evidence of six 
months’ experiencejon any railway mentioned 
in the preamble of this agreement. 


Extra-gang labourers’ work shall consist 
of work not customarily done by section 
gangs, such as reballasting, rail relaying 
(including tie renewals therewith), bank 
widening, grade and line changes and 
emergency work occasioned by inclement 
weather. 


Extra-gang labourers shall not be worked 
in place of section men. 


It will be noted that the old clause 
determined an _ extra-gangemployee by 
reference to two criteria—the fact that he 
works in an extra gang and that he has 
a certain length of service. ‘There is no 
mention of the type of work he is to 
perform. The union request would make a 


number of important changes. The term 
“probationary” would be dropped; but the 
probationary principle would be retained. 
The service time would be measured in 
months instead of days. And a new para- 
graph would introduce the principle, absent 
in the expired contract of defining, or at 
least attempting to define the functions of 
extra-gang employees. 

The Board cannot support the union 
request in this matter. We believe that 
the present clause contains an adequate 
definition of extra-gang men, and that the 
union proposals would in fact render admin- 
istration extremely cumbersome without any 
substantial off-setting advantage to the 
employees. In fact, while the full effect 
of the proposed changes cannot be calcu- 
lated accurately in advance there is a 
possibility that the net effect on the 
employees might be adverse. 

The proposal to eliminate reference to 
probationary periods is unrealistic unless 
the probation period is eliminated in 
practice. This the union does not request. 
Since it is prepared to define an extra gang 
man as one who has worked three months, 
it is in effect recognizing the period of 
probation. 

The present provision of 78 days service 
will need to be altered if the later reco- 
mendation on hours of work is accepted. 
It appears that the expired agreement 
intended that the man should serve the 
number of working days involved in three 
months unbroken employment. It is not 
the intention to alter this principle. How- 
ever, in order to avoid confusion and, at 
the same time recommend in conformity 
with the recommendation on hours, we are 
forced to recommend a slight change in the 
wording. 

Finally, the proposal to define the func- 
tions of the employees in this bargaining 
unit appears to be an attempt to protect 
the work jurisdiction of the section men. 
The union in its argument for equal wages 
for extra gang and section men has claimed 
that the work skills required, and the tools 
used are substantially the same. To the 
extent that this is true, it indicates that a 
close functional integration of the section 
men and the extra-gang men is at times 
to be expected and contract rigidities 
should not be developed which would 
render the complementary nature of the 
work of the two groups less efficient. As 
both the association and the union point 
out, the section men are fully protected 
from encroachment by the provisions of 
wages agreement No. 12. This is where the 
provision should if at all be, not in No. 13. 
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Generally speaking union contracts should 
contain clauses for the protection of those 
workers covered by that contract. 


Recommendation Regarding Definition of 
Extra-gang Employees 

The words in the first paragraph which 
provide for a seventy-eight (78) day service 
qualification should be altered so that this 
requirement would include the normal con- 
tractual work days wvolved in_ thirteen 
weeks of work. 


Note: This change is necessary because we 
have left the decision regarding the 
distribution of work hours to the 
parties. 


Length of the Work Day and Work Week 


The union is requesting that the work 
week shall consist of five days of eight 
hours each, Monday through Friday and 
that any work in excess of either the eight 
hours day or the five day week be paid 
time and one-half. 

The association wishes to maintain the 
present contract which provides for a 
standard work week of forty-eight hours 
with the privilege to the employer of work- 
ing the crews an extra hour per day at 
straight time. In effect this means a nine 
hour day, fifty-four hour week at straight 
time. 


The principal union arguments in support 
of their request are as follows:— 


(a) Comparison with Others: The forty 
hour week is now enjoyed by other non- 
operating employees on the North American 
Continent, and by a great majority of the 
operating employees. Likewise it is a well 
established practice throughout Canada. 

(b) Discrimination: Denial of Saturdays 
and Sundays as holidays is a discrimination 
against these employees. 

(c) The request is consistent with the 
intention of the Board under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. James H. Stitt which, in 
October 1952 recommended a_ reduction 
from 60 hours to 50 hours a week. 

(d) The railways experienced no serious 
difficulty in reducing the hours from 10 
hours to 9 hours per day, although they had 
contended before the previous Board that 
it would be next to impossible to operate 
on less than 10 hours per day. 

The employer position as represented to 
us by the association is as follows:— 

(a) Effect of Climatic Conditions: Extra- 
gang operations in most of Canada are 
limited to a six month period from May 
to October inclusive. 

(b) Seasonality and Earnings: It is a 
disservice to employees to limit their 
capacity to earn in a seasonable occupa- 
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tion, particularly since much of the work 
is carried on away from the centres of 
population and the employee would not be 
able to enjoy his leisure time properly. 

(c) Nature of the Work: The work is not 
onerous because considerable time is spent 
riding to and from the operation, and in 
enforced idle periods when trains pass 
through the work spot. 

(d) Limitation on Substitution: The 
possibilities of increasing the size of the 
crews or the number of crews is limited 
by the availability of tools and machines. 
The railways will need to increase extra 
gang work to compensate for the present 
cut-back because of lack of funds. Hence 
increased overtime is to be expected. 

The Board accepts the truth of the union 
allegation of a trend toward an 8 hour day 
and 40 hour week in the railway industry 
in the United States and Canada, and in 
Canadian industry generally. But we also 
recognize the significance of the magnitude 
of the seasonality problem in this country. 
This has, for present purposes, two 
important implications: 


(1) Industries like the railways must, in 
fact, concentrate this work in a few months 
of the year in Canada. This means that 
specialized equipment is idle, and therefore 
not earning, for long periods of time. There 
are severe limitations on the extent to 
which crews can be either expanded or 
multiplied without increasing capital out- 
lay. Therefore, arguments based upon 
experience in other parts of the continent 
are relevant only to the degree that 
climatic conditions approximate those of 
Canada. 


(2) The employee is likewise the victim 
of seasonality. While many extra-gang 
employees do in fact have alternative 
winter occupations there is usually con- 
siderable time lost in transfer from one 
job to another. Hence, take-home pay 
may be more important than the number 
of hours worked under these circumstances. 
A wage and hour policy which encouraged 
the railways to enlarge the temporary force 
by shortening the hours would lower the 
take-home pay limits for these workers who, 
because of the character of the work are 
almost certain to discount leisure time as 
against employment and income. The 
attempt to impose’ a common continental 
standard would in this case appear to do 
some violence to the interests of both the 
employers and the employees without any 
appreciable compensating advantage to the 
union itself. 

Having said all this, we cannot ignore 
the intention of the report of the Board 


chaired by Mr. Stitt with regard to hours 


of service. That report stated in part as 
follows: 
Hours of Service: Your Board recom- 


mends a 50-hour working week. However, 
the number of working days per week and 
what shall constitute a day’s work should 
be incorporated in the proposed Agreement 
between the Parties as they may decide. 
It is to be observed that they are now 
working a 60-hour week at a pro rata rate. 
If required to work in excess of the hours 
constituting a day’s work as may be pro- 
vided in the proposed Agreement, the extra- 
gang employee should be paid at a rate of 
time and one-half. 

We take this to mean that in the 
unanimous opinion of that Board, hours of 
service beyond 50 per week were excessive. 
It is also apparent that the former Board 
felt that the actual distribution of hours 
throughout the days and week should be 
determined by the parties rather than the 
Board. As matters turned out the parties 
accepted in effect a 9-hour day and 54-hour 
week. Nevertheless, the fact that they 
defined the regular day as composed of 
eight hours suggests the acceptance of this 
length of day as an objective. The right 
of the companies to work the extra hour 
per day without overtime privilege must 
have been considered by the parties to be 
a temporary one, or at least one to be 
used sparingly. The 8-hour day as a 
principle was conceded in Wage Agreement 
Mos 13, 

We cannot but be impressed with the 
fact that, in spite of the Stitt Board report 
the parties agreed to what is practically a 
54-hour week. This appears to reflect the 
interest of the men in earnings as against 
idle time, often under circumstances in 
which little advantage can be taken of free 
time. But the trend toward the shorter 
work week cannot be ignored. When the 
Stitt Board reported these employees 
worked a 60-hour week, there had been 
no reduction for many years. A 6 hour a 
week reduction was introduced in place of 
the 10 hours recommended by the Board. 
We feel that it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the parties would now imple- 
ment the intention of that earlier report. 


Recommendation on Hours of Service 


The work week should have a maximum 
limit of 60 hours. The number of hours 
per day should be arranged within this 
weekly limit by the two parties. Work in 
any day beyond the agreed amount should 
be paid at one and one-half times the rate 
for the job. 

(Mr. Rubenstein dissents 
recommendation as follows): 


Hours of Service: It is my recommendation 
that the work week should have a maximum 
limit of forty hours divided into eight hours 


from this 


per day. Work in any day beyond such 
limit should be paid at one and one-half 
times the rate for the job. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length on 
the recommendations of a forty hour week. 
These have now been the standard working 
hours in the non-operating trades of the 
railroads for a number of years and I see 
no valid reason why this should not apply 
equally to the extra-gang labourers. If in 
certain emergencies it is necessary that they 
work longer hours there is nothing to pre- 
vent them from doing so, except a higher 
rate of pay involved in the extra hours. 
This too has been quite normal both in the 
railroad industry and other industries. 


Rest Days: Sundays and Holidays 


The union is seeking a contract change 
which would establish eight paid holidays 
throughout the year. Additional paid holi- 
days would occur on days designated or 
proclaimed by the Federal Government to 
be holidays. Employees required to work 
on a holiday would be guaranteed eight 
hours pay at double time in addition to 
the regular holiday pay. If one of these 
holidays should fall on an assigned day of 
rest the day following would be considered 
the holiday. 

With regard to Sundays, the union is 
asking for a guaranteed eight hours at time 
and one-half for any employees required 
to work on a Sunday other than his 
assigned day of rest; and double time for 
a guaranteed eight hours on a Sunday 
which is his assigned day of rest. There 
are some other refinements in the union 
request regarding this matter. 

The union has suggested that a decision 
on this question of Sundays and _ holidays 
be determined by the settlement in the 
dispute between the Railway Association 
and the several unions in the so called 
“non-operating” case. It requests that this 
Board so recommend. 

The company opposes any concession on 
this issue and therefore does not accept 
the union sugg estion that it should be 
determined in accordance with the settle- 
ment in the other dispute. 

We believe that the union suggestion has 
merit in so far as it applies to comparable 
situations. Where, however, comparison 
between the conditions that prevail in the 
two situations breaks down, it would be 
unwise to leave the settlement to be deter- 
mined by the settlement to be established 
by Mr. Justice Sloan. It is certainly true 
that many of the terms and conditions of 
work have been standardized in railway 
employment. It is to be expected that 
this situation will prevail after the Sloan 
award is rendered. There is, therefore, 
little to be gained by having this Board 
determine for a small group of workers 
many of whom are temporary, conditions 
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which in the interest of systematic and 
efficient management ought to be uniform 
within each of the employing organizations. 
This principle was applied by the previous 
Board under Mr. Stitt with regard to a 
number of “fringe benefits”. We believe 
that was a sound procedure and are pre- 
pared to follow it. It must be remembered 
that the parties to the “non-operating” 
union dispute. are obliged by their prior 
commitment to accept the award in that 
case. Those awarded terms will in fact 
become standard for a very large segment 
of the Canadian railway employees. It 
seems reasonable that where applicable they 
should be extended to cover the extra gang 
employees. - 

In the present instance, however, we 
believe the request of the union falls partly 
under the class of issues which call for 
uniform practice, throughout any given 
railway, and part under the class of issues 
which, because of special circumstances 
must be handled separately there being no 
validity in comparison. We, therefore, 
divided the above demands of the union 
into those issues which should be settled 
in conformity with the anticipated Sloan 
award, and those which properly must be 
dealt with specifically by us. 


Questions to be dealt with by this Board 
1. The demand for eight paid holidays 
Regardless of whatever settlement may 
take place in the other case, we cannot see 
the validity of a request for eight holidays, 
paid or otherwise, for a group of workers 
made up of temporary employees. As we 
pointed out earlier the great bulk of the 
work of the extra gang men must take 
place in a period of approximately six 
months of the year, the railways must 
utilize this time to their best advantage, 
and temporary employees will almost cer- 
tainly place a high premium on income 
and discount the value of holidays. The 
reasoning which can be advanced to justify 
holidays for year round workers has little 
force in the case of men who can look 
forward to no more than a few months 
of work on the railway, and who must 
seek alternative sources of income for the 
remainder of the year. We feel that the 
present four holidays, two of which fall 
within the normal extra gang busy season 
are sufficient under the circumstances. It 
will be noted that we have ignored the 
penalty pay aspect of the holiday ques- 
tion. We did so because we feel that this 
issue of holidays should be determined on 
the question of the desirable number of 
holidays for extra gang men. The real 
purpose of penalty pay is to discourage 
holiday work. If this happened, the 
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primary objective of these temporary men, 
namely, income, would be to that extent 
not realized. 


2. The demand for additional proclaimed 
holidays 


The above reasoning applies with equal 
force to any additional holiday which may 
be proclaimed by the Federal Government. 
Unless such a proclamation makes the 
holiday mandatory we can see no strong 
reason for shortening the available work 
time. Individual holidays of great national 
significance which might occur can be dealt 
with as they happen and on their merits. 
Questions to be Deferred Pending the 
Sloan Award 


With regard to the other aspects of this 
request we feel that the solutions should 
be consistent with the general practices to 
be established by the impending arbitration 
report. At present holidays are not paid. 
If it becomes the practice in the railways 
to do so, the same principle should apply 
with regard to the extra gang men. The 
same applies to the requests for guaranteed 
work and penalty rates for both holidays 
and Sundays. 


Recommendations on Rest Days 


1. There should be no increase in the 
number of holidays. 


2. The following matters should be deferred 
until after the Sloan award and then 
settled in conformity with the terms of 
that award. 

(a) Payment for holidays. 

(b) Guarantees for holiday pay when an 
employee is required to work and 
rates to be paid. 

(c) Arrangement in case a holiday falls 
on a day of rest. 

(d) Sunday penalty rates. 


(Mr. Rubenstein dissents from the first 
of these two recommendations on holidays 
as follows): 


Recommendations on paid holidays: The 
recommendation on paid holidays proposed 
by the Chairman of the Board is divided 
into two sections. The first section deals 
with the number of holidays and the second 
one deals with the payment for holidays, 
the rates to be paid to employees required 
to work on holidays, Sundays, rates and 
arrangements in case a holiday falls on a 
day of rest. 


The Chairman recommends that all the 
questions enumerated in the second section 
be settled in conformity with the terms of 
the award to be made by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Sloan, arbitrator appointed to deal 
with these questions for the non-operating 
trades. I heartily agree with him. 


It is my opinion that the same principle 
apply also to the number of holidays. There 
2s, IN my opinion, no valid reason for dis- 
crimination against this small segment in the 
industry. The same reasons which support 
the recommendation that all the other 
“fringe benefits” that may be granted by the 
Sloan award to the other non-operating 
employees, be granted to the extra-gang 
labourers, apply with equal force and logic 
to the fixation of the number of paid _ holli- 
days. This was also the reasoning of the 
Stitt Board. 


Sick Leave 


The union is requesting that employees 
be allowed eighteen days’ pay per year for 
time lost on account of sickness, and that 
the unused day shall be cumulative. It also 
requests that the issue be decided in 
accordance with the general settlement 
provided in the Sloan award. We can see 
no special circumstances which would 
suggest that this question should be treated 
separately for extra gang employees, except 
that if sick pay is established in principle 
it should be pro-rated to the number of 
days worked. This last statement is not 
to be construed as an indication that the 
members of this Board are either favour- 
able to, or opposed to, the principle of 
sick pay. 


Recommendation on Sick Leave 


Sick leave provisions should correspond 
in principle with the settlement in the award 
of Mr. Justice Sloan in the non-operating 
union case. 


Vacation with Pay 


The union is demanding certain changes 
which would have the effect of increasing 
the vacation provision. It is our opinion 
that the principle established in the Stitt 
report was sound and should be continued. 
The Stitt Board unanimously recommended 
as follows: 

Vacation with Pay: Regulations should be 
incorporated in the agreement based on the 
same practice now in effect on Canadian 
railways and applying to other Maintenance 
of Way employees and a check back should 
be made for three years, to October 1, 1949, 
to determine the length of service of the 
employee. 


Recommendation Regarding Vacations 


Vacation provisions should be deter- 
mined after the award in the non-operating 
case and in conformity with the vacation 
provisions it shall contain. If the award 
provides for changes in vacations, propor- 
tionate changes in the vacation provision 
for extra-gang employees should be included 
in wage agreement No. 18. 


Seniority 

The Brotherhood is requesting that Sec- 
tion 3, Paragraph (a) be modified to read 
as follows: 

The seniority of an extra gang labourer 
shall be confined to a Superintendent’s Divi- 
sion. A new employee shall not be regarded 
as permanently employed until after three 
months’ service, and within such period may, 
without investigation, be removed for cause 
which in the opinion of the railway renders 
him undesirable for service. If retained, his 
seniority shall commence from the date on 
which he became an extra gang labourer 


under the provision of Section 1 of this 
agreement. 

“Before completion of probationary period 
employees must undergo medical examina- 
tion as required by the railway. 


The effect of this change would be to 
date back an employee’s seniority to the 
time of hiring rather than the time of 
completion of the probationary period. The 
clause differs from that contained in the 
expired agreement No. 13 only by omission 
of the words “and shall commence on the 
completion of this probationary period.” 
The Railway Association has interpreted 
this to mean that the union is anxious to 
bring the seniority clause into conformity 
with the changes proposed for the definition 
of an extra gang employee. This is clearly 
implied in the rebuttal statement of the 
association which reads in parts as follows: 

.. the fundamental objection to this pro- 
posed revision (on seniority) is the fact 
that the brotherhood is requesting that 
probationary labourers be paid the schedule 
rate of pay...” 

The Board members believe that the 
issue of seniority, probationary period, and 
rates of pay should be treated separately. 
We have already supported the idea of a 
probationary period during which the 
employing companies are free to dismiss if 
in their opinion the man is unsuitable. The 
question of the rate of pay for this period 
will be considered later in the report. The 
dating of seniority can now be considered 
on its merits. 

Disentangled from questions of pay and 
probation, seniority resolves into an issue 
of fairness between and among employees. 
It is no longer of concern to the employer, 
the principle of seniority having already 
been long established on the railways and 
included in the expired agreement. On this 
basis a solution is not difficult. 

Probably in the majority of cases 
seniority, in relation to other employees, 
for a man under the existing provision 
would in fact reflect the starting time of 
his employment. Nevertheless, there could 
be, and probably are, a_ considerable 
number of cases in which, through the 
chance of employment opportunities, an 
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employee can get on to the seniority lst 
before someone else who started to work 
at an earlier date in the same Superin- 
tendent’s Division. We believe that this 
possibility should be ruled out as far as 
possible. It cannot be wholly eliminated 
if a probationary period is preserved during 
which the determination of seniority is held 
in abeyance. However, its long run effect 


would disappear if back-dating were 
established. 

Recommendation on Seniority 

The Brotherhood’s proposed revision 


should be accepted, with the added provi- 
sion that any administrative act consistent 
with the seniority lists shall not be over- 
ruled by changes in the list after the action 
was taken. 


Notice of Layoff 


The Brotherhood is requesting a five 
working day notice to employees of any 
force reduction. Wage agreement No. 11 
and other agreements applicable to Cana- 
dian railway lines are quoted as supporting 
precedents. The union argues that equality 
of treatment requires that the same 
privilege be extended to the extra-gang 
employees. 


We sympathize with the union in its 
desire to reduce the impact of irregularity 
of employment in an occupation where 
unpredictability, in the nature of things, 
plays an important role. We believe that 
all reasonable steps should be taken to 
mitigate the effect of this irregularity. 
However,-we cannot feel that the employer 
has within his hands much power to correct 
the situation. Extra gang work is seasonal 
at best, and within seasons will be deter- 
mined by weather and other unforeseeable 
conditions. We cannot accept the union 
proposal to impose on the employer a rigid 
responsibility. 


Recommendation Regarding Notice 


The employers should agree to make 
every reasonable effort to plan the extra 
gang work so that it will reduce wuncer- 
tainty for the employees to the lowest point 
possible. Notice of layoff should be given 
as far in advance as the employer can be 
certain of the date on which the layoff will 
be effective. 


Leave of Absence and Transportation 
The employees’ request reads as follows: 


Upon request of foreman made with con- 
sent of men in the gang and approval of 
superintendent, special arrangements may be 
made to vary starting time on Friday 
and/or Monday up to two hours to permit 
employees to take trains to and from home. 
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This proposal is taken directly from 
Wage Agreement No. 12. Its purpose is 
to establish flexibility at the end of the 
work week to permit employees to take 
advantage of train travelling to and from 
their homes. 

The association objects to its inclusion 
on the following grounds:— 


(1) It assumes a five-day week. 


(2) The irregularity at the end and 
beginning of each week would result 
in a reduction in the efficiency and 
productivity of the work gangs. 


(3) It would lead to administrative 
difficulties because of the lnk 
between the hours of work of extra 
gang employees and those of running 
trades employees. Penalty overtime 
rates might result. 


The clause as presented is inconsistent 
with our recommendations regarding the 
length of the work week. At least it 
prejudges the case and assumes a five-day 
week, Monday to Friday. But, leaving 
this feature out, we believe the intention 
expressed to be reasonable. The proposed 
clause would leave four vetoes, one from 
the members of the gang, one from the 
foreman, one from the superintendent, and 
presumably one in levels of authority above 
the superintendent. Three of these four 
points of unilateral authority are with 
management. Any such clause which leaves 
so much to the unchallenged authority of 
management cannot be rated as much more 
than a hopeful resolution. It would impose 
on the employer nothing more than the 
obligation to consider staggering working 
hours at the beginning and end of the 
work as a convenience to the gang 
members. Certainly it would be legiti- 
mate to refuse to change schedules if 
additional costs were to result. We believe 
the principle should be incorporated in this 
agreement. The wording should be altered 
to conform with the recommendation on 
the work week. 


Recommendation on Leave of Absence 
and Transportation 

The following clause should be included 
in the Agreement: 

“Upon request of the foreman made with 
the consent of the men wn the gang and 
approval of the superintendent, special 
arrangements may be made to vary start- 
ing tumes, at either the beginning or end 
of the work week or both, up to two hours 
to permit employees to take trains to and 
from home.” 


Travel Time 


The existing provision in the agreement 
is as follows: 

(g) Employees when detained for con- 
veyance and while travelling (except in their 
regular boarding and sleeping cars) on 
orders of the railway to and from work 
after their regular hours shall be allowed 
straight time. Employees when travelling in 
their regular boarding and sleeping cars 
during their regular working hours and 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. on 
Sundays or holidays, specified in clause (f) 
of this section shall be allowed straight time. 
When practicable to do so, boarding and 
sleeping cars shall be moved at other times 
than between the hours of 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


The union is requesting certain changes 
which would increase the benefits to their 
members and impose certain penalties on 
the employers for moving persons outside 
of working hours. 


We were advised that this condition is 
consistent with that prevailing in Agree- 
ment No. 12 presently subject to an award 
by the special arbitrator. It is also our 
understanding that the issue of travel time 
is not in dispute in that case. We have 
already recommended that certain issues 1n 
the dispute regarding Agreement No. 13 be 
held in abeyance until the award in the 
non-operating case is received, but only in 
those instances where similar demands are 
being made in both cases, and where the 
agreements are similar. Even though we 
must recognize the right of independent 
bargaining in the two situations, we believe 
the circumstances in the two cases to be 
sufficiently similar as to justify mainte- 
nance of common standards. 

Contrary to the statement of the Asso- 
ciation, we do not feel that the penalty 
feature is important in the present agree- 
ment. Undoubtedly it would be if the 
union request were granted. Thus the 
request for time and one-half for travelling 
on Sundays or at night would definitely be 
a penalty designed to discourage movement 
of gangs during those periods. But there 
is no appreciable penalty involved if the 
rates imposed on the out of working hours 
period are the same as in the working 
period. It costs the railways no more to 
move the men on Sundays than in working 
time. In fact, with equal pay rates, the 
mere fact of investment in equipment would 
favour Sunday movement. 


However, since there are certain periods 
outside working hours when men can be 
moved without travel time pay, the in- 
clination will be to move gangs during these 
periods. In effect the proposals of the 
union would discourage Sunday travel and 
travel at night. It is questionable whether 
this is consistent with the interest of 


employees in maximizing the seasons in- 
come. In a period of financial difficulties 
it is probable that the employing railroads 
would be inclined to dispense with some 
extra gang service as rates are forced up. 

Taking these several matters together, we 
feel that the changes requested by the 
union on this point should not be pressed 
at least at present. 


Recommendation—Travel Pay 
No change wn present agreement. 


Rates of Pay 


Two pay issues are involved. At present 
the employers are free to pay workers with 
less than three months service whatever 
they wish. In practice they seem to follow 
a pattern of area rates. The union is 
asking that this hiring rate become con- 
tractual and that it equal the rate for extra 
gang employees who have served more than 
three months. The union is also asking 
that the pay rates for temporary extra 
gang men who now receive 90 cents and 
95 cents per hour, the amount depending 
on the length of service, shall be raised 
to the level of permanent extra gang 
labourers who work year round with 
section men. The union has explained that 
it was always their objective to include the 
temporary extra gang men in wage agree- 
ment No. 12. Wage Agreement No. 13 
was signed only after half a century of 
failure to achieve the original purpose. 

At this point it is important to recall 
the contents of the preamble to this report 
wherein the nature of the role of this Board 
and its responsibilities were discussed. If 
our reasoning appears to some to pay 
insufficient attention to certain financial 
problems of the employer, the reply must 
be made that this problem is only one of 
the criteria we have used, and in the nature 
of our task, must be taken in conjunction 
with other factors. 


(a) Rates of Pay for Probation Employees 

In the section of this report dealing with 
the definition of an extra gang man, the 
probation principle and period was upheld. 
The union gave the impression that the 
present freedom regarding this kind of 
employment was a threat to the union 
inasmuch as the employers could use the 
privilege to operate largely with a revolving 
gang of probationers. While there was no 
charge of abuse, the union was anxious to 
remove the temptation. This could be 
reasonably well guaranteed if the hiring 
wage were not at the discretion of the 
emplover but were made a_ contractual 
obligation known to all. There is no 
conducive evidence that the hiring rate 
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should be the same as the regular employees 
rate. But it seems to be wise to establish 
a rate somewhat but not overly far below 
the regular rate. In setting a rate the 
Board is aware of the differences which 
prevail between the regional labour markets. 
But this is not unique to the temporary 
extra gang men. Standardization across the 
country is certain to benefit low paid areas 
more than high paid sections. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that the recom- 
mendation is for a minimum. 


Recommendation on Rates of Pay for 
Probationers 


A minumum rate of 80 cents per hour 


should be established. 


(b) General Pay Rates 


Pay increases for these employees must 
be justified either on the grounds that their 
rates have lagged behind in a general wage 
movement resulting either from increases 
based on some factor such as inflation or 
productivity; or on the ground ¢hat there 
has been an historic differential against this 
group which is not justified. 

The union has presented us with statis- 
tical data, a large part of which comes 
from American sources. This data must be 
admitted with great caution. The per 
capita income in Canada is generally 
assumed to be and probably is somewhat 
lower than that of the United States. 
Moreover, its distribution pattern is also 
different. The mere fact of the American 
distributive pattern of railway wages is no 
more proof that the Canadian should be 
the same than the reverse proposition that 
the American should conform to the 
Canadian. 


The union has also presented data show- 
ing an historical comparison of the wage 
rates for extra gang men and section men 
(Employees Exhibit No. 5). The union 
expresses the point of view that an increas- 
ing spread in cents per hour between the 
two types of occupation between 1921 to 
1952 indicates a growing discrimination 
against the extra gang men. This is 
incorrect by itself unless the same picture 
emerges when the comparison is based on 
percentages. It is true (according to the 
union figures) that the average hourly rates 
for section men in 1921 were only 7 per 
cent above those of extra gang men. In 
1926 this had increased to 25 per cent and 
by 1930 was over 40 per cent. In five year 
intervals it has moved as follows:— 


1921— 7% 1941—31% 
1926—257% 1946—24% 
1931—42% 1951—40% 
1936—487% 
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Thus, if we leave out the opposing extreme 
years of 1921 and 1936 the differential has 
ranged between 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
but was no higher in 1951 than it was in 
1930. The relative position of these extra 
gang employees in relation to section men 
has not deteriorated over the past twenty- 
three years. A similar result emerges when 
the percentages are struck in comparing 
wage movements of extra gang and. trans- 
portation labourers (Employees Exhibit 
No. 8). The transportation labourers had 
a 39 per cent advantage in 1926 and pre- 
cisely the same in 1951. The intervening 
fluctuations were steadier than in the earlier 
comparison. There appears to be no case 
that the hourly wage position of the extra 
gang labourers has become relatively worse. 

The question regarding the long run 
position is more difficult to establish one 
way or the other. Nevertheless, there is 
a presumption in the figures available 
which supports the view of the Stitt Board 
that the two classes of work under com- 
parison, temporary extra gang men and 
section men, are sufficiently different to 
justify a considerable wage difference. It 
is also to be noted that the labour market 
has tended to maintain a _ considerable 
differential throughout the last quarter 
century, narrowing it somewhat in tight 
market periods and widening it again when 
conditions slacken. The trend, however, 
appears to be to perpetuate the same per- 
centage differential. Without further evi- 
dence we see no reason to indicate a wage 
increase on this basis. 

Finally, the indices whieh normally 
support an increase are not favourable at 
the moment. Cost of living, investment, 
the financial position of the company and 
the like, do not support the union demand. 
Furthermore, the fact that the major rail- 
way unions are not pressing for an increase 
cannot be ignored, particularly since the 
extra gang employees are asking for sub- 
stantially the same fringe benefits as are 
the other unions. 


Recommendation on Wages 
No increase as such. 


Compensation Adjustment 

The recommendation to reduce the hours 
to those recommended by the Stitt Board, 
viz. to 50 per week would, if implemented, 
decrease the take-home pay of the workers. 
Compensation for this possible loss in pay 
seems to be justified. Extra gang labourers 
have been, until recent years, working a 
60-hour week. In the expired agreement 
this was in effect reduced to 54 after which 


overtime rates became operative. While 
this report has emphasized the _ high 
premium extra gang workers will almost 
certainly place on income as against leisure, 
a 54-hour week is out of line with develop- 
ing practice in industry generally. There 
is justification for the implementation of 
the Stitt Board recommendation of 50 hours 
per week. This should be accompanied by 
an hourly wage increase which will produce 
the same income for 50 hours as the present 
scale does for 54 hours. 

At present some employees receive 90 
cents per hour and some 95 cents. The 
adjustment should be calculated as follows: 


54 x $0.90 
———_—— = $0.972 per hour 
50 


Thus, dropping the $0.002 the new rate 
becomes $0.97 per hour. 


54 x $0.95 
————— = $1.024 per hour 
50 


Dropping the $0.004 the new rate becomes 
$1.02 per hour. 


Recommendation on Wage Adjustment to 
Compensate for Reduction in Hours 
Those currently receiving $0.90 per hour 
should be paid $0.97. 
Those currently receiving $0.95 per hour 
should be paid $1.02. 
In conclusion, the Board wishes to express 
its appreciation of the courtesy displayed 
to us by the representatives of the two 
parties at all times during the hearings. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. D. Woops, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) MicHart RUBENSTEIN, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Prof. H. D. Woops 

Director of Industrial Relations 
1020 Pine Avenue 

Montreal, Que. 


Dear Prof. Woops: 


I have your letter of October 22 enclosing 
copies of your report to the Hon. Milton 
Gregg, Department of Labour, Ottawa, in 
connection with Industrial Relations and 
Disputes and involving the dispute affecting 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, the Applicant, and the Railway 
Association of Canada (Extra Gang 
Employees), Respondent. 


I agree with the recommendations sub- 
mitted by you with the exception of the 
following three items:— 


1. Recommendation on Seniority. 
Rates of Pay for Probationary 
Employees. 


My objection to your recommendation in 
these cases is due to the fact that these 
individuals are only temporary employees 
and to grant this request would result in 
temporary employees receiving more favour- 
able consideration than other Maintenance 
of Way employees receive during their 
probationary period. 


2. You also recommend that the deci- 
sion rendered by Judge Sloan, Arbi- 
trator, dealing with the Non-Operating 
Group, covering the following benefits 
be made applicable to temporary 
Extra Gang Labourers:— 


(a) Payment of holidays. 


(b) Guarantee for holiday pay when 
employee is required to work and 
rates be paid. 


(c) Arrangements in case a holiday 
falls on a day of rest. 


(d) Sunday Penalty rates. 
Sick Leave. 
Vacation with Pay. 


I am unable to see my way clear to 
concur in your recommendation in respect 
to the above items. The employment of 
the individuals in question is of a temporary 
nature and it is unreasonable to recom- 
mend that these employees be granted the 
same rights and privileges as might be 
granted permanent employees who have 
spent years in the service of the Railway. 


3. Compensation Adjustment :— 

While it is true that the Stitt Report 
recommended a 50-hour work week 
when the agreement was negotiated, 
the representatives of the employees 
agreed to an eight-hour day, forty- 
eight hour week with pro rata rate 
for the 9th hour of service. It must 
have been realized that fifty hours 
would be difficult to divide among six 
days and the employees were evidently 
more concerned in earning additional 
compensation. In view of the fact 
that an eight-hour day, forty-eight 
hour week has been established, it is 
my view that it would not be proper. 


i. 


for this Board to recommend an 
adjustment in hourly rates in order to 
grant the employees fifty-four hours’ 
earnings for a fifty-hour week. Any 
recommended changes in the agree- 


ment should be effective as 
November 1, 1954. 
Yours respectfully. 


(Sgd.) S. W. Crass, 
Ralway Nominee. 


from 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard October 19, 1954. 

The three disputes concerned one claim 
for payment of deadheading and two claims 
for time and one-half for a second tour 
of duty started within 24 hours of the 
starting time of the previous shift. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees in two cases but not in the 
first. 

The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized below :— 


Case No. 650—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning a fireman's claim for 
payment for deadheading back to his home 
terminal. 


On August 23, 1953, a spare fireman was 
shghtly injured when, while handling the 
water spout, he stepped on the angle iron 
on top of the lid and fell to the deck of 
the tender. He stated that he could not 
complete the run, a distance of 48 miles, 
and the company supplied another fireman. 

When called for his turn the next day, 
he booked unfit and returned to his start- 
ing point on his own initiative. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man had been sent from his home terminal 
on the company’s orders and is entitled to 
payment for deadheading back to home 
terminal, inasmuch as the deadheading was 
incurred because he was away from his 
home terminal at the direction of the 
company. 

The company argued that the fireman 
by his own admission failed to take the 
necessary precaution when handling the 
water spout and did not book unfit or 
book rest when his train reached its desti- 
nation. He was, therefore, considered 
available for his turn out. He did not 
book off or unfit on his return to his 
starting point and when called for his next 
turn out two days later he accepted 
this call. 
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The company contended there was no 
provision in the schedule for the payment 
of deadheading to home terminal due to 
having been injured and if any provision 
was made for payment on the part of the 
company, this would conflict with the 
purpose of the British Columbia Com- 
pensation Act, which provides that payment 
of compensation because of injury will 
begin on the fourth day of lay-off, exclusive 
of holidays. 

Representatives of both contending 
parties appeared before the Board and gave 
additional evidence. It was developed that 
the claimant did not deadhead on the 
company’s orders. 

The Board ruled that the employees con- 
tention be not sustained. 


Case No. 651—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with 
respect to a claim by a yardman for tume 
and one-half for. second tour of duty 
started within a 24-hour period of the 
starting time of the previous shift. 

A regular assigned yard helper at Windsor, 
Ont., was required to work as relief yard 
foreman from 11:59 p.m. to 7:59 a.m. on 
May 3, 1953, and from 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 
a.m. on May 4, 1953. He claimed time and 
one-half for service performed on the 
second shift, May 4. Both shifts were paid 
straight time rates. 

The employees referred to Rule C of 
yard service overtime, which reads in part: 

1. Yardmen assigned to regular shifts who 
are required to work in excess of eight 
consecutive hours, or who are required to 
commence work on second tour of duty 
within 24 hours of the starting time of the 
preceding shift paid for at pro rata rates, 
will be paid for time worked in excess of 
eight hours’ continuous service and for the 
second tour of duty at one and one-half 
times the pro rata rates.... 

The employees also referred to Rule L, 
part of which reads as follows: 


1. The promotion of yardmen in their 


-respective yards will be according to the 


seniority of the men in that yard and will 
be governed by merit, fitness and ability... 


The employees contended that under the 
schedule rules quoted above the yardman 
was entitled to the claim as he was taken 
off his regular assignment and required to 
start the second tour of duty within a 
24-hour period from the starting time of 
his previous shift. 

The company admitted that the claimant 
had begun the second shift within 24 hours 
of starting time of the preceding shift. 
However, they pointed out, the yardman 
held a regular position and when he elected 
to work as relief yard foreman, he was 
exercising his seniority. The company took 
the position that when such work is per- 
formed in the exercise of an employee’s 
seniority then he is not entitled to time 
and one-half rate, but only to straight time 
rate. 

The Board in reaching its decision made 
it clear that it seemed unlikely, in view 
of the passage of time, that the exact facts 
could be established satisfactorily. Under 
these circumstances it was felt that the 
employee might be given the _ benefit 
of the doubt. The contention of the 
employees was sustained by the Board with 
the understanding that this decision applied 
only to that particular case and did not 
establish any precedent. 


Case No. 652—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with 
respect to a claim by a yardman for time 
and one-half for second tour of duty 
started within a 24-hour period of the 
starting time of the preceding shift. 








Broadcasts on Seasonal Unemployment 
(Continued from page 29) 


industry, labour and _ the 
consuming public could reduce it to a 
minimum. The Minister added that the 
attainment of such objectives as high 
employment and a steadily increasing 
standard of living entails responsibilities for 
all sectors of the economy. 


governments, 


Calling upon employers, workers, con- 
sumers and governments to attack the 
seasonal unemployment problem as a team, 
Mr. Gregg recommended initiative, inge- 
nuity and joint efforts by all. He added 
that no one group could accomplish a 
great deal alone but expressed confidence 
that together, all groups in the economy 
could do much to stabilize employment on 
a year-round basis. 


On December 13, 1952, a yardman at 
McAdam Junction, N.B., worked from 2:30 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m. as a yardman and then 
from 10:45 p.m. to 6:45 a.m. on December 
14 as yard foreman. He claimed time and 
one-half for the second tour of duty. 

The employees referred to the same rules 
as in Case No. 651 above. 

It was the employees’ contention that 
the yardman was called and required to 
work as foreman on a second tour of duty 
within a 24-hour period and_ therefore 
entitled to time and one-half for the 
second tour. 

The company argued that the yardman 
held a regular job on a shift which began 
at 10:00 p.m. on December 13 and that 
he was called for and worked as yardman, 
in the exercise of his seniority, on a shift 
beginning at 2:30 p.m. as there was a 
temporary vacancy on this shift. Eleven 
qualified men senior to the claimant were 
worked as yardmen on shifts that day and 
were called in turn to fill the vacancy but 
all declined. The claimant, the next in 
line, elected to do so. 

No claims were received from any of 
the senior men called and this confirmed 
that the claimant, in electing to work the 
10:45 p.m. shift as yard foreman, did so 
in the exercise of his seniority, the com- 
pany contended. Therefore, the company 
argued, the yardman was not entitled to 
time and one-half rate, but only to the 
MO TOlG Late: 

Following the submission of additional 
evidence by both parties the Board ruled 
that the contention of the employees be 
sustained. 








Hospital Insurance Covers 
60% of U.S. Population 


Hospital insurance covered 98:8 million 
persons and surgical insurance 82-3 million 
out of a United States population of about 
157-4 million at the end of 1953, according 
to data compiled by the US. Health 
Insurance Council. Catastrophe insurance 
covered 1:2 million, a rise of 77 per cent 
during the year. 

Catastrophe insurance pays nothing to 
the insured if the cost of an illness is below 
a certain amount. Above the deductible 
amount, which ranges from $100 to $500, 
the insurance company usually pays 75 per 
cent of the medical costs. 


About 42 million United States workers 
are covered by disability insurance that 
indemnifies against loss of wages. 
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Apprenticeship Clauses in Collective 


Agreements in the Printing Industry 


Practically all collective agreements in the printing industry have 
clauses on apprentice training and agreements in the industry contain 
more information on this subject than those in most other industries 


Practically all collective agreements in 
the printing industry make some mention 
of apprenticeship—many go into consider- 
able detail—and agreements in this indus- 
try contain more information on the subject 
than those in most other industries. 

This is not surprising, for apprenticeship 
training has long been the accepted 
method by which printing tradesmen learn 
their skills and their unions have for many 
years played a part in establishing appren- 
ticeship regulations for the various printing 
trades. 

This article, which describes briefly the 
conditions of apprenticeship in the three 
principal printing trades, compositor, press- 
man and bookbinder, is based mainly on 
information drawn from collective agree- 
ments currently in force, supplemented by 
provisions contained in the by-laws of the 
unions concerned. These trades, besides 
being the most important in point of 
number of members, are those about which 
most information is given in the agree- 
ments. 

Apprenticeship regulations covering 
printing trades in the province of Quebec, 
as established by decrees under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act, are also 
described. The printing industry in that 
province is largely, though not exclusively, 
. governed by that Act. 

The permitted ratio between numbers of 
apprentices and journeymen varies con- 
siderably from one agreement to another 
in all three trades. There seems to be no 
connection between the ratio and the 
locality or province, and reasons for the 
variations are not apparent; however, they 
probably depend largely on local supply 
of and demand for journeymen. The by- 
laws of one of the unions in fact state that 
the ratio is to be adjusted “so that the 
industry gradually absorbs the new journey- 
men” and describe in detail a method for 
calculating the ratio to that end. 
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COMPOSITORS 


Practically all of the agreements on file 
in the Department affecting compositors 
contain some provisions regulating appren- 
ticeship training. Excluding agreements 
covering establishments in the province of 
Quebec, about 75 per cent deal with 
apprenticeship in a fairly detailed manner 
while nearly all of the remainder at least 
include a wage scale for apprentices and 
give the permitted ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen in the establishment covered. 

In all but a very few of these agree- 
ments the International Typographical 
Union is the representative of the 
employees.. In the province of Quebec a 
large number of the agreements in force 
are with Le Conseil Syndical des Métiers 
de lImprimerie; these agreements are 
usually in standard form, which states that 
the working conditions of apprentices not 
covered in the agreement are governed by 
the Collective Agreement Act decree for 
the industry. 

The provisions regarding apprenticeship 
in the agreements of the International 
Typographical Union are based on the 
union’s General Laws, from which they are 
often taken almost verbatim. Collective 
agreements often, in addition, contain 
specific regulations on some aspects of 
apprenticeship in response to local 
requirements. 

The main provisions regarding appren- 
tices, based on an examination of a number 
of the agreements of the ITU, are set forth 
below. None of the agreements examined 
contained all of these regulations. They 
have been obtained by putting together 
information found in different agreements, 
reinforced by reference to the union’s Book 
of Laws. 


Admission and Length of Apprentice- 
ship—Apprentices must be not less than 
16 years of age at the beginning of their 
apprenticeship. Sometimes a certain degree 
of education is stipulated as necessary 


before a young person can be admitted 
as an apprentice. For example, one 
agreement states that the applicant shall 
have completed public school or its 
equivalent. Another agreement states that 
two years’ high school are required. 


An applicant, before entering the trade, 
must pass a technical examination given 
by the local union’s apprenticeship com- 
mittee, and a physical examination by a 
doctor approved by the local. Locals 
reserve the right to refuse to register 
apprentices in any office which has not 
the necessary equipment to afford instruc- 
tion in the different branches of work 
agreed on, 

The terms of apprenticeship is six years. 
At the end of the first year, if the appren- 
tice proves competent, and if the foreman 
and the apprenticeship committee recom- 
mend him for membership, he must be 
admitted to the union as an apprentice 
member. 


Training and Supervision—Beginning 
with the second year of his training, the 
apprentice is required to be enrolled for 
the Union’s Course of Lessons in Printing, 
and he must complete this course before 
he can be admitted as a journeyman 
member at the end of his term. During 
.the last two years arrangements are to be 
made to give him instructions on all 
typesetting and typecasting devices in use 
in the office where he is employed. No 
apprentice is allowed to leave his employer 
and take service with another without the 
written consent of the president of the 
local union. 


A number of agreements contain an 
outline of the kinds of work to be taken 
up by an apprentice in each year of his 
training. The following two extracts are 
examples of such schedules: 


iE 


An apprentice may be required, during 
the first year of his apprenticeship, to do 
any work the office may desire, but must 
be allowed during this time to learn the case 
and learn to set type. During the second 
year of his apprenticeship the apprentice 
must be employed on composition an average 
of at least two and one-half hours per day 
and must be taught the rudiments of display 
work. Beginning the third year, the pro- 
gram of work will be as follows: ads, 
thirty months: make-up, seven and one-half 
months; machine composition, ten and one- 
half months. 


II 


In the first year an apprentice may be 
required to perform such .work in the com- 
posing room as the foremen may direct. 

In the second year an apprentice shall 
be employed at least 50 per cent of his time 
on hand composition and distribution. 


In the third year an apprentice shall be 
employed in the ad room at least 75 per 
cent of his time at the general work of that 
department. 

In the fourth year an apprentice shall be 
employed full time on hand composition, 
make-up work or such work as may be 
required of an all-round compositor. And 
in the fifth and sixth years apprentices shall 
be employed on typesetting machines or such 
other typecasting devices as may be in use 
in the office where they are employed. 


Certain provisions are made for the 
supervision of the apprentice during his 
term of service. The foreman and the 
chairman of the chapel* are to see that the 
apprentice is given every opportunity to 
learn the different branches of the trade 
by requiring him to be given work on the 
different processes involved and to be 
passed on to another when he has become 
proficient in one of these processes. It is 
sometimes provided that the chairman shall 
make quarterly reports to the local appren- 
ticeship committee. These reports are to 
show whether the agreed conditions are 
being kept, whether the apprentice is being 
advanced or kept back in learning the 
different processes; if he has shown himself 
negligent or incompetent that fact is to 
be noted. Occasionally the receipt of the 
regular wage increase is dependent upon 
the apprentice’s satisfactory progress. If 
an apprentice is careless and neglectful of 
his duties his case is to be investigated by 
the local committee and presented to the 
union for action. 

Registered apprentices are to be given the 
same protection as journeymen and are to 
be governed by the same shop rules, 
working conditions and hours. 


Wage Scale—The wage scale for appren- 
tices is commonly expressed in percentages 
of the journeyman’s rate. Most often 
increases are allowed every six months but 
quite frequently they are given annually. 
In other cases annual increases may be the 
rule for part of the apprenticeship term, 
and increases at six-month intervals during 
the rest of the period. The rate at the 
beginning of apprenticeship ranges from 25 
to 40 per cent of journeymen’s rates, and 
in the last year, or last six months of the 
term, from 70 to 90 per cent. 


There is some variation in the amount 
of each increase. Moreover, although it is 
usually the same in each period, this is 
not always the case. The following 
example illustrates a case in which there 
is a variation both in the length of the 
period between increases and also in the 


amount of the increase: 


*To the compositor, his union is a religion—local 
shop units are called ‘“‘chapels’’. 
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Ist year, 30 per cent; 2nd year, 35 per 
cent; 3rd year, lst 6 months 40 per cent, 
2nd 6 months 45 per cent; 4th year, Ist 6 
months 50 per cent, 2nd 6 months 55 per 
cent; 5th year, Ist 6 months 60 per cent, 
2nd 6 months 65 per cent; 6th year, Ist 6 
months 75 per cent, 2nd 6 months 85 per 
cent. 

As a general rule, however, the increase 


amounts to about 5 per cent of journey- 
man’s rate per 6-month period, or 10 per 
cent per year. 


Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen— 
Some provisions in agreements are designed 
to limit the degree to which apprentices 
are allowed to be substituted for jJourney- 
men in the performance of the work of the 
composing room. A provision of this kind 
found in almost all agreements governing 
this trade is one which establishes the ratio 
to be maintained between the number of 
apprentices and the number of journeymen 
employed in the establishment. This ratio 
varies greatly between agreements. One 
agreement, for example, gives the ratio as 
one apprentice to two journeymen; if more 
than two journeymen are employed one 
extra apprentice may be employed for the 
next five journeymen; after a total of four 
apprentices are employed the ratio becomes 
one additional apprentice to every 10 addi- 
tional journeymen. Under the terms of 
another agreement only one apprentice is 
allowed to 15 journeymen, and a one-year 
interval is required between each enrolment 
of an apprentice. Sometimes there is a 
limit to the total number of apprentices 
that may be admitted, such as three or 
four. 

Many agreements provide that the 
stipulated ratio between apprentices and 
journeymen is to be maintained when 
overtime work is performed. It is com- 
monly provided that an apprentice shall 
not have charge of a department or class 
of work. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN 


Nearly all the agreements on file covering 
pressmen refer to apprenticeship training 
but generally less detail is given than in 
the compositors’ agreements. Excluding 
Quebec province, between 15 and 20 per 
cent of the pressmen’s agreements went 
into reasonably full detail; while 30 per 
cent gave a few particulars. Nearly all, 
however, included a wage scale for appren- 
tices and/or the permitted ratio of 
apprentices to Journeymen. 

In all but two of the pressmen’s agree- 
ments examined the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union is the 
bargaining agent for the employees, and the 
following outline of the principal provi- 
sions regarding apprentices is based on the 
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agreements of this union. Reference was 
also made to the Constitution and Laws 
of the union. 

With regard to the Collective Agreement 
Act of Quebec, the remarks made concern- 
ing apprentice compositors also apply to 
apprentice pressmen. Three agreements 
affecting pressmen in Montreal, negotiated 
by the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, are, however, included in this sec- 
tion of the analysis. 


Admission and Length of Apprentice- 
ship—Apprentices in this’ trade are 
commonly divided into apprentice assis- 
tants (sometimes referred to simply as 
apprentices or assistants) and apprentice 
pressmen. The total length of apprentice- 
ship before journeyman status is reached 
appears to be generally six years. Of this 
time three years must be served as an 
apprentice assistant, and the remaining 
three years as apprentice pressmen. 

An apprentice assistant, however, does 
not necessarily go on to become an 
apprentice journeyman. He may on the 
contrary qualify as, and remain, an assis- 
tant pressman (also called a feeder), four 
years’ service as an apprentice usually 
being required before full press assistant’s 
pay is reached. Should he wish to become 
a journeyman, after three years as an 
apprentice (also called apprentice assis- 
tant), if there is a vacancy, and if his 
employer is satisfied that he has the 
necessary qualifications, he may become an 
apprentice pressman. After a further three 
years’ service he is eligible to become a 
journeyman pressman. He does not, how- 
ever, necessarily become a journeyman 
automatically on completion of his 
apprenticeship. This may depend upon 
there being a vacancy for a journeyman 
in his own office or in some other office 
within the local’s jurisdiction to which he 
is willing to go. If there is no vacancy 
for a journeyman the apprentice may con- 
tinue to work at the rate of pay he reached 
at the end of his term, which is generally 
between 85 and 95 per cent of a journey- 
man’s rate. Under some agreements the 
apprenticeship period is not divided in this 
way, and the term is five or six years. 


The following definitions are given in 
one agreement: 


An apprentice pressman shall mean one 
who has served time in a pressroom as a 
press assistant and who is recognized by 
the employer as being competent enough to 
be given the opportunity to study and learn 
his trade with the objective of becoming a 
journeyman pressman. He may be used as 
a pressman at the discretion of the employer, 
but on two-colour presses he may be used 
only after he has completed three years of 
his apprenticeship. 


A press assistant (feeder) shall mean an 
assistant to a journeyman. Such assistant 
shall have not less than three years’ experi- 
ence and be capable of assisting in make- 
ready and operation of a press with or 
without an automatic feed. 

An apprentice shall mean one who _ is 
beginning the trade and does not qualify 
as an assistant, but who is learning with the 
objective of becoming a press assistant. 


Training and Supervision—The Con- 
stitution and Laws of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union require that all 
apprentice pressmen shall apply for mem- 
bership in the union and shall take the 
correspondence course supplied by the 
Trade School of the Union. The local 
union is furthermore required to maintain 
a standing committee to conduct examina- 
tions which are held quarterly. Reports 
on these examinations are to be sent to 
the local union concerned, to the employer 
and to the President of the International 
Union. 

An apprentice may not leave one office 
and take service with another employer 
without the written consent of his 
employer and of the president of the union. 
However, these rules, which are contained 
in the union by-laws, are mentioned in 
only a few agreements. 

The laws of the International Union also 
require that a local joint apprenticeship 
committee be set up, to be composed of 
an equal number of representatives of the 
employers and of the union local con- 
cerned. This committee is to make surveys, 
to report upon apprenticeship conditions, 
and to enforce conditions agreed upon. It 
may recommend the cancellation of train- 
ing for an apprentice who does not show 
the necessary aptitude or qualifications, or 
for other reasons. 

Apprentices are to be governed by the 
same rules, working conditions and hours 
as journeymen, and are to receive the 
same protection. No office is to be 
entitled to employ an apprentice unless it 
has the equipment necessary for proper 
instruction in the classes of work being 
taught. Any apprentice who loses his posi- 
tion through no fault of his own is to be 
given the first apprenticeship vacancy 
occurring in any shop. 


Wage Seale—The scale of wages for 
apprentices, as a percentage of journey- 
men’s rates, varies considerably from one 
agreement to another. The starting rate 
ranges from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate; the final rate before 
reaching the journeyman’s scale, from 80 
to 95 per cent. 

The method of stating the scale also 
varies. -It is commonly given as a per- 
centage of the journeyman’s rate but quite 


often it is given as a rate per hour or 
per week. Moreover, in many agreements 
two scales are given, one for apprentices 
and one for apprentice pressmen. 


Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen— 
In about half the agreements which gave 
the permitted ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen the proportion was one to four. 
Sometimes the ratio was one to four or 
major fraction of four. In the rest of the 
agreements various ratios were mentioned, 
including one to three or fraction of three, 
one per crew or per press and ranging to 
as small a ratio as one to 10. In the two 
agreements which mentioned the ratio of 
one to 10, any shop regularly employing 
one or more journeymen was allowed at 
least one apprentice. One agreement 
stated that no ratio was recognized but 
that apprentices might be admitted by 
arrangement between employer and union. 
Another agreement limited the number to 
that which could be absorbed locally. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Agreements of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders on the whole contain 
fewer provisions regarding apprentices than 
those of either of the other two trades 
dealt with in this study. Almost a quarter 
of those examined have no provisions relat- 
ing to apprentices. Of the remainder, 
nearly all include a wage scale for appren- 
tices, and about two-thirds also mention 
the permitted ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen employed. Only about 20 per 
cent of the agreements on file contain any 
substantial amount of detail regarding 
apprenticeship. 

The following outline of apprenticeship 
conditions in this trade is based on infor- 
mation obtained from some of the agree- 
ments and from the Constitution and 
By-laws of the International Union. 


Admission and Length of Apprentice- 
ship—Where age is mentioned, 16 or 17 
is the minimum for a candidate for appren- 
ticeship. Apprentices must be registered by 
the secretary of the local union. 

In this trade there are separate appren- 
ticeships for males and females. But as 
far as conditions of apprenticeship covered 
by collective agreements are concerned, the 
only differences in the regulations for males 
and females are in regard to the length of 
apprenticeship and the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen or journeywomen allowed. 
Separate and distinct classes of work are, 
however, allotted to men and women. The 


following extract from an _ agreement 
describes the kinds of work performed 
by each: 


eh 


Journeyman Bookbinder 

A Journeyman Bookbinder is a skilled 
artisan who has had at least five years’ 
apprenticeship, and who can perform in a 
proficient manner any of the following hand 
operations, or can competently operate any 
of the various mechanical devices enumer- 
ated below: 

Hand Work—Hand indexing, edging, 
marbling, embossing, case making, finish- 
ing, lettering, gold and foil stamping, 
rounding, making of blank books, putting 
on corners and siding on leather, law books 
and loose-leaf binders (other than school 
binders or file covers), forwarding, glueing 
up, and lining up, leather paring, any 
other skilled operations that is mutually 
agreed is bookbinding by hand. 

Machine Operating —Case makers, 
stampers, cutting machines, rounders and 
backers, casing-in machine, lining and 
head-banding machine, folding machine 
(handling sheets 17 x 22 or over, or other 
than single folders), gathering machines, 
cloth cutting, board cutting, signature 
press operating, ruling, stripping, cover- 
ing and gang stitching machines, or any 
other such machine that may be manu- 
factured for the purpose of replacing hand 
work, which the parties hereto shall 
mutually agree upon. 


Journeywoman Bookbinder 
A Journeywoman Bookbinder is one who, 
after three years’ apprenticeship, can per- 
form in a skilled manner any of the follow- 
ing operations, shall be considered a 
journeywoman and shall come under the 
schedule of hours and wages set forth as 
the hours and wages for journeywomen: 
Machine indexing, numbering, perforat- 
ing, machine sewing, hand sewing, cheque 
binding, collating, gathering, laying on 
gold leaf, wire stitching, round cornering, 
inserting, padding, counting, tipping, drill- 
ing, punching, light work edging, single 
folding machine, small folding machines 
handling sheets under 17 x 22, eyeletting, 
slitting, feeding ruling machines, making 
file covers, or any other skilled work that 
shall be mutually agreed is the work of a 
skilled journeywoman. 


The length of apprenticeship varies from 
four to six years for males. For females 
it is shorter—usually three, but occasion- 
ally four years. 


Training and Supervision—A Joint 
apprenticeship committee composed of 
representatives of the union and _ the 


employer may be set up to supervise the 
training of apprentices. Opportunity must 
be given to learn all branches of the trade. 
An apprentice may be examined periodi- 
cally by the local committee, or reports on 
his progress may be made to the committee 
by the chairman of the chapel. If an 
apprentice is careless or neglectful of his 
duties his case may be investigated and 
referred to the local committee for action. 
Apprentices may not leave one office and 
enter service in another without the written 
consent of the president of the union. 
They are entitled to the same protection 
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as journeymen, and are subject to the same 
shop rules, hours and conditions of work. 


Wage Scale—Wage rates for male 
apprentices are usually 30 or. 35 per cent 
of journeymen’s wages at the beginning of 
the apprenticeship term and rise by yearly 
or half-yearly increases to 90 per cent 
(occasionally as high as 95 or as low as 75 
per cent) at the end of the apprenticeship 
term. For females, wages most often start 
at 60 per cent of journeywomen’s rates and 
rise to 90 per cent in the last year or six 
months of apprenticeship, the higher per- 
centage at the beginning, compared with 
male rates, being evidently due to the 
shorter term of apprenticeship. 


Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen— 
The ratio between the numbers of 
apprentices and journeymen who may be 
employed varies from one agreement to 
another. For males, the most common 
ratio appears to be one apprentice to three, 
or major fraction of three, journeymen; 
but ratios of one to two, one to four or 
one to five are found only a little less 
frequently. Sometimes the ratio varies 
with the number of Journeymen employed, 
such as one apprentice for the first four 
journeymen employed, two for eight 
journeymen, and, if there are more than 
eight, then one extra apprentice is allowed 
for each five extra journeymen. 

Sometimes the ratio for females is 
different from that set for males. In two 
agreements the ratio was one to five, or 
major fraction of five, for men and one to 
three, or major fraction of three, for women. 

Not infrequently an office is allowed one 
apprentice if at least one journeyman is 
regularly employed, regardless of the 
established ratio. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Decrees issued under the Collective 
Agreement Act affecting the printing trades 
divide the province into three regions, 
Montreal Region, Quebec Region, and 
Chicoutimi Region, and each region is 
dealt with separately in the following out- 
line of apprenticeship conditions. 


Montreal Region 


Admission—Applicants for apprenticeship 
in the printing trades must as a rule be 
not under 16 and not over 20 years of 
age. Educational qualifications ordinarily 
required are ninth year standing (Catholic 
schools) or two years. high — school 
(Protestant schools). Applicants are 
required to pass a medical examination. 
New apprentices may be employed only 
with the approval of the Apprenticeship 
Commission. 


Training, Supervision and Length of 
Apprenticeship — An apprentice must 
attend the School of Graphic Arts at 
least one day a week for three years. 
Provision is made for the apprentice to be 
given an oral examination by the Appren- 
ticeship Commission every six months, and 
for the Commission to report on his 
progress to his employer and his parents 
or guardian. Monthly written reports on 
the apprentice’s progress must also be made 
to the Commission by the person in charge 
of apprentices in the establishment where 
he is employed. 


A program of subjects to be learnt in 
each year of the apprenticeship term is 
laid down. The term of apprenticeship for 
compositors is six years. For press appren- 
tices the term is four years but to attain 
journeyman status an apprentice must also 
take a recognized course at a graphic arts 
school, or an equivalent course approved 
by the Commission. After four years, an 
apprentice, on registering for such a course, 
becomes an apprentice pressman and is 
required to continue this course until he 
has completed his 7th year of apprentice- 
ship. If he fails to undertake and complete 
such a course he is classified as an assistant 
pressman. In bookbinding the term of 
apprenticeship is six years for males and 
three years for females. Apprentices are 
entitled to the same protection as journey- 
men, and are subject to the same rules, 
working conditions and hours. 


Wage Scale—Hourly rates are given in 
the wage scale. For apprentice compositors 
and male bookbinders the rates are from 
47 to 58 cents in the first six months, and 
from $1.22 to $1.55 in the 12th six months, 
according to zone. For apprentices in the 
press department rates are from 43 to 58 
cents in the first six months, and from $1.13 
to $1.47 in the 8th six months. For 
apprentice pressmen the rates range from 
$1.19 to $1.60 in the 5th year, and from 
$1.21 to $1.76 in the 7th year. For female 
bookbinding apprentices rates run from 44 
to 51 cents in the first six months, and 
from 67 to 80 cents in the 6th six months. 


Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen— 
The maximum number of apprentices that 
may be employed in any trade is one for 
every one, two or three journeymen; two 
for every four, five or six journeymen; and 
three for every seven, eight or nine 
journeymen. For every three journeymen 
employed over nine an extra apprentice is 
allowed. 


Quebec Region 


The apprenticeship rules for this region 
are not as detailed as those for the Mont- 
real region. The applicant must be not 
under 16 and not over 25 years old, and 
the duration of the apprenticeship is deter- 
mined by the Competence Committee and 
ends with the issue of a journeyman’s card 
at the end of his first, second, third, fourth 
or fifth year. A certain standard of pro- 
ficiency must be reached before this card 


is issued. The apprenticeship period for 
female bookbinding apprentices is four 
years. 


During the apprentice’s first month he 
must pass an oral examination before the 
Board of Examiners, and may be required 
to furnish a medical certificate. 


The ratio between the number of 
apprentices and the number of journeymen 
that may be employed is the same as that 
already mentioned for the Montreal 
Region. 

Wages for male apprentices in all trades 
in this region begin at from $19.50 to $21 
per week in the first year, and rise to from 
$42 to $47 per week in the fifth year. For 
female apprentices the rates are $18.50 per 
week in the first six months and $32 in the 
8th six months, rates for journeymen 
range from $1.52 to $1.624 per hour. All 
rates are three per cent lower than the 
above in Lévis and Lotbiniére counties, and 
10 per cent lower in judicial districts other 
than that of Quebec. 


Chicoutimi Region 


Applicants for apprenticeship must be at 
least 16 years old, and must produce a 
seventh year certificate. The term of 
apprenticeship is five years for compositors, 
pressmen and bookbinders, and three years 
for female bookbinding apprentices. Cer- 
tain credits are allowed to apprentices who 
have attended regular classes at the Graphic 
Arts School, or who have taken recognized 
correspondence courses. 


Wage rates for male apprentices begin 
at 38 cents per hour in the first year and 
reach 92 cents per hour in the 10th six 
months. For female bookbinding appren- 
tices the rate is 40 cents per hour in the 
first six months and 58 cents in the 6th 
six months in Zone I; and five per cent 
lower in Zone II. Journeymen’s rates are 
$1.28 to $1.35 an hour. 


An employer who has one journeyman 
may hire one apprentice; if he has two 
journeymen he may have two apprentices; 
and for each additional two journeymen 
one extra apprentice may be employed. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec; Industrial 
Standards Acts, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, a number of wage increases were 
made obligatory by Orders in Council 
during October and November. Some 
changes were also made in other condi- 
tions of work, including paid holidays, 
vacations with pay, hours of work and 
overtime. 

In the food products retail trade at 
Quebec, minimum hourly wage rates were 
increased by 10 cents, and minimum 
weekly rates by $1 in Zone II; minimum 
rates of Zone I were unchanged; compen- 
sation for unused vacation credits is now 
provided for all employees of both zones 


who leave their employment for any 
reason. 
In the ladies’ handbag manufacturing 


industry throughout the province paid holi- 
days were increased from two to four. In 
the trucking industry at Montreal minimum 
hourly rates for all classes except junior 
helpers were increased by 5 cents. 
Minimum hourly rates for longshoremen 
(ocean and inland) at Sorel were increased 
by 15 cents per hour for day work and 
by 224 cents per hour for night work. For 
unloading grain from Great Lakes or ocean 
vessels into elevators, hours of work were 
adjusted and the minimum hourly rate for 
work between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. is now 
$1.43 and the rate for work between 11 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., $2.144, as well as after 55 hours 
per week; time and one-half is now paid 
for work between 1 p.m. and midnight on 


Saturday and double time for work during 
meal hours; vacation pay equal to 2 per 
cent of total wages during navigation 
season is now provided. 

In the metal trades at Quebec the 
regular work week was reduced from 55 to 
524 hours; minimum hourly rates were 
increased by from 3 to 5 cents per hour, 
and two paid holidays are now provided for. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, in 
Ontario, new schedules for electrical workers 
at London and for bricklayers at Ottawa 
were gazetted September 25. The new 
schedule for electrical workers at London 
increases the minimum hourly rate from 
$1.90 to $2.05 and provides further in- 
creases of 5 cents per hour, each six months, 
to a new rate of $2.20 on and after 
January 1, 1956. The new schedule for 
bricklayers at Ottawa, except for certain 
overtime restrictions, remains unchanged 
with a minimum rate of $2 per hour. 

During October and November, in 
Ontario, minimum hourly wage rates in 
the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
throughout the province were increased by 
from 3 to 64 cents per hour. 

In Saskatchewan, a new schedule for 
painters at Saskatoon increases the mini- 
mum hourly rate from $1.40 to $1.65 per 
hour, and reduces the regular weekly work- 
ing hours from 44 to 40. 


In Alberta, a new schedule for painters 
at Edmonton increases the minimum hourly 
rate to $1.45 per hour. 





Clergyman Condemns U.S. “Right-To-Work" Laws 


The Rev. William J. Kelly, a Catholic 
University educator and former Chairman 
of the New York state Labour Relations 
Board, writing in a weekly paper, The 
Machinist, sharply assailed “right-to-work” 
legislation, which outlaws the closed shop. 

He said the legislation was “morally 
wrong” in that it directly violated “man’s 
natural right”. The Catholic priest quoted 
from teachings accepted by all religious 
faiths to support his stand. 


He described the laws as destructive of 
the general welfare. “All good men and 
women, Protestants, Jews and Catholics, 
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should seek by every just means to get 
such laws repealed and should oppose them 
whenever they are proposed,” Father Kelly 
declared. 

“History testifies that the union shop has 
been a stabilizing influence in industrial 
relations,” he said. “The same _ history 
testifies that open shop legislation has only 
led to unrest and low wages.” 


Father Kelly’s article is the first in a 
series on “right to work” laws being 
published by The Machinist. Similar 
articles by leading Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen will follow. 


— 





abour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan and British Columbia courts review decisions of Labour 
Relations Boards. Saskatchewan appeal court affirms award of damages 
to injured farm worker. Quebec court refuses application by a long- 
shoreman for order requiring union local to admit him to membership 


In Saskatchewan the Court of Appeal has 
quashed an order of the Labour Relations 
Board certifying an international union for 
a six-store bargaining unit, holding that the 
application for certification was not timely 
because five of six agreements concluded by 
affiliates of the union separately for each 
store had not yet been in force for 10 
months. 

In another case the Court upheld a judg- 
ment for damages against the employer of 
a farm labourer who was injured while 
using unsafe machinery. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
held that the Labour Relations Board had 
acted within its jurisdiction in certifying an 
electrical workers’ union as bargaining agent 
for gas workers employed by the British 
Columbia Electric Company. 

In Quebec a member of a longshoremen’s 
union did not succeed in obtaining a court 
order to compel a Montreal local of the 
union to admit him. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... because of existing local agreements, quashes 


international’s certification for six-store unit 


On October 8 the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal granted an employer’s application 
for an order to quash an order of the 
Labour Relations Board consolidating six 
bargaining units into one and certifying an 
international union as bargaining agent 
instead of several of its locals. The Court 
held that the Board had no jurisdiction to 
hear the union’s application for certification 
on behalf of the new unit because under 
the Trade Union Act, where a collective 
agreement is in effect, an application for 
certification can be made only during the 
eleventh month of the term of the agree- 
ment. 

Chief Justice Martin gave the facts in 
his reasons for decision.. On February 18, 
1954, a representative of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department. Store Union applied 
to the Labour Relations Board for an 
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order rescinding paragraphs 1, 2 and 8 of 
its six certification orders respecting the 
employees of Macdonalds Consolidated 
Limited at Regina, Yorkton, Swift Current, 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and North Battle- 
ford, and establishing a new bargaining unit 
composed of all the company’s employees 
in the six cities. The union locals pre- 
viously certified as bargaining agents of 
employees in the six cities were affiliated 
with the international organization making 
the new application for certification. The 
application of the international was filed on 
February 23 and served on the company 
on February 25. 

Paragraphs 1, 2 and 8 which the union 
asked the Board to rescind were substan- 
tially the same in all six orders. They 
stated that the employees of the company 
in the city named constituted an appro- 
priate bargaining unit, that the local union 
named represented a majority of the 
employees in the unit, and that the 
employer must bargain with representatives 
of the local union. The employees in each 
city constituted a separate bargaining unit. 
The first of the certification orders was 
issued in December 1946 and the sixth in 
April 1953. 

Six collective agreements were concluded 
between the employer and the bargaining 
agent for each unit. Each of the agree- 
ments contained a provision that it should 
remain in effect for one year and there- 
after from year to year unless, no more 
than 60 nor less than 30 days before the 
renewal date, either party notified the 
other in writing of its desire to terminate 
or revise the agreement. The agreements 
were effective from six different dates, all 
in March, April, May or June of 1953. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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On April 21, 1954, the Board certified 
the international union as the bargaining 
agent for a unit made up of the six exist- 
ing units. The order was stated to be 
“subject to the condition that the presently 
existing collective bargaining agreements do 
remain in force according to their terms”. 
In the Chief Justice’s view, however, the 
effect of the new certification order was to 
put an end to the existing agreements and 
replace them with another and different 
agreement. 

He quoted Section 26 of the Saskat- 
chewan Trade Union Act, which provides 
that every collective agreement shall 
remain in force for one year from its 
effective date and thereafter from year to 
year, unless either party notifies the other 
in writing not less than 30 days nor more 
than 60 days before the renewal date that 
it desires to terminate or revise the agree- 
ment. Subsection 3 provides that any trade 
union claiming to represent a majority of 
employees in a unit or part of a unit 
covered by an agreement may apply for 
certification not less than 30 days nor 
more than 60 days before the renewal 
date of the agreement. 


In the case at bar it was suggested that 
the union applying for certification was 
the same entity as the local unions, the 
parties to the collective agreements. His 
Lordship stated that a reference to the 
constitution of the international union was 
sufficient to establish that the locals were 
separate entities from the international. 


After examining the expiry dates of 
the six agreements, he concluded that the 
application of the international union, filed 
with the Board of February 23, 1954, was 
not made “less than 30 days nor more 
than 60 days” before the renewal dates of 
the agreements between the company and 
‘the locals, except in the case of the agree- 
ment covering the employees in Regina. 
Therefore the application was not made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act and the Board was without 
jurisdiction to hear it. The Board’s order 
should therefore be quashed. 


Counsel for the Board referred to 
Section 17 of the Act, which provides that 
the Board shall have full power to deter- 
mine any question of fact necessary to its 
jurisdiction. He contended that the Board 
had power to decide the facts which would 
or would not give it jurisdiction and that 
having decided the facts its decision could 
not be questioned on certiorart. In this 
case, however, the Chief Justice stated 
that the facts admitted by the parties 
showed that the application was not made 
during the period provided by the Act. 
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The Board, therefore, had no jurisdiction 
to deal with it and being without jurisdic- 
tion could not determine any facts. 

The Court accordingly quashed the 
Board’s order certifying the international 
union as the bargaining agent for a unit 
composed of six existing units. In re 
Macdonalds Consolidated Limited — and 
Retail, Wholesale and Departments Store 
Union [1954] 13 WWR (NS) 363. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... dismisses appeal by farmer from judgment that 
awarded damages to an employee who was injured 


On October 8 the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal dismissed an employer’s appeal 
from a judgment awarding damages to a 
farm labourer injured while in his employ. 
The Court held that the employer was 
negligent in permitting the worker to con- 
tinue to use machinery which he knew to 
be unsafe. The amount of damages 
awarded was $6,545. 

Chief Justice Martin outlined the facts 
of the case. The plaintiff, a Dane who 
came to Canada in 1949, was hired in 
August 1951 to work on the defendant’s 
dairy farm near Unity, Sask. The 
machinery on the farm included a very old 
feed cutter with the self-feeder missing. 
In the spring of 1951 when the defendant 
had some repairs done to the cutter, he 
learned that it was obsolete and that it 
was impossible to reconstruct the old 
self-feeder or to obtain a new one. He 
decided to continue to use the cutter, 
knowing that it would be necessary to feed 
it by hand. On December 4, while the 
plaintiff was pushing bundles of clover 
into the cutter, his left hand and arm were 
drawn into the machine and he lost his 
arm to within three inches of the elbow. 


The Chief Justice agreed with the finding 
of the trial judge that the defendant was 
negligent in having the plaintiff feed 
sheaves and bundles into the machine by 
hand as he must have known that it was 
a dangerous operation. There was no 
doubt that an employer has the duty to 
take reasonable care for the safety of his 
employees by providing proper appliances 
and maintaining them in a reasonably safe 
condition. The employer is negligent if 
he knows that machinery is unsafe and 
nevertheless allows it to be used by his 
employees. 


It was also well established that an 
employee who knowingly works on dan- 
gerous premises or with defective plant or 
tools is not debarred from seeking damages 
against his employer by reason of the 
maxim volenti non fit injuria. Where there 


is a duty on the part of the employer, in 
order to escape liability for neglect of that 
duty, the employer must establish that the 
employee contracted to take on himself 
the risk and exempted his employer from 
his duty. Mere continuance in service with 
knowledge of the danger does not prevent 
the employee from recovering damages for 
the employer’s negligence. 

The Chief Justice found no ground upon 
which the plaintiff could be found guilty 
of contributory negligence. He appeared 
to have performed his work in the only 
manner in which it could be performed. 
Because of the lack of a self-feeder he had 
to push the bundles of clover into the 
cutter by hand. There was no suggestion 
that his employer had instructed him to 
do otherwise. 

For these reasons the Court dismissed 
with costs the employer’s appeal from a 
judgment requiring him to pay damages. 
Nielsen v. Redel [1954] 13 WWR (NS) 416. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . + holds that Board had jurisdiction to certify 


electrical workers’ union for gas workers’ unit 


On September 21 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court dismissed a company’s 
application for an order to quash the 
certification of an electrical workers’ union 
as the bargaining agent for employees 
engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas. The Court held that it had 
no jurisdiction to quash an order of the 
Labour Relations Board since the Board 
had exercised the powers conferred on it 
by statute to determine whether the con- 
ditions required for certification existed and, 
upon finding that they did, to certify an 
applicant union. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker gave the facis in 
his reasons for decision. The British 
Columbia Elecrtic Company applied by 
way of certiorari proceedings to quash an 
order of the Labour Relations Board 
certifying Local 213 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers as the 
bargaining agent for a unit of its employees 
engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas. The application was made on 
the ground that the union’s jurisdiction 
under its constitution did not cover workers 
in the gas industry, and that the Board 
therefore could not have been satisfied that 
a majority of the employees in the unit 
were members in good standing of the 
union. 


His Lordship quoted the provisions of 
the British Columbia Labour Relations Act 
which set out the obligations of the Board 
in determining whether certification should 
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be granted. It was clear that the Board 
had jurisdiction to grant certification if 
it was satisfied that a majority of the 
employees in the unit were members in 
good standing of the applicant union or, if 
it was in doubt on that question, if a 
majority of the employees voted for the 
applicant in a_ representation election. 
Presumably the employees in the unit 
could choose as their bargaining agent a 
union whose members were engaged in a 
totally different kind of work, unfamiliar 
with wages and conditions of work in the 
industry in which the employees were 
engaged. This could result in some 
embarrassment to the employer and could 
result in jurisdictional disputes between 
rival unions, each seeking to advance its 
prestige or power by securing members 
regardless of its trade jurisdiction. In His 
Lordship’s opinion, this might not be con- 
ducive to industrial peace but no doubt 
the Legislature had given these matters 
serious consideration before passing the Act 
in its present form. 

He then quoted sections from the con- 
stitution of the IBEW dealing with its 
jurisdiction. Section 1 states that the union 
has jurisdiction over “all electrical wage 
workers”. Section 9 of Article XV provides 
that “any employee engaged in the elec- 
trical industry on work coming under the 
jurisdiction of IBEW charters, as above 
indicated and as interpreted by the IP 
(International President), may become a 
member of any local union...’ Another 
section under the heading “Qualification of 
Members” provides that “any electrical 
worker or employee of good character, not 
less than 16 years of age, is eligible to 
membership, provided he passes a satis- 
factory examination when required to do 
so...” Article XXVIII, Section 1, under 
the heading “Jurisdiction”, reads: 

It is quite necessary, therefore, that the 
jurisdiction of the IBEW be recognized as 
one covering: 

(a) The manufacture, assembling, con- 
struction, installation or erection, repair or 
maintenance of all materials, equipment, 


apparatus and appliances required in the 
production of electricity and its effects. 


(b) The operation, inspection and super- 
vision of primary electrical equipment, 
apparatus, appliances, or devices by which 
the power known as electricity is generated, 
utilized and controlled. 


After vainly seeking certification in a 
number of applications which were rejected 
by the Board, Local 213 attempted to 
amend its by-laws to include gas workers. 
The amended provision reads: 

Qualification and admission of members 
shall be in accord with Articles XXI, XXII 
and XXVIII of the IBEW Constitution, it 
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being distinctly understood that all employees 
of electric generating companies or distribut- 
ing companies, including gas workers, shall 
be eligible for membership under the fore- 
going. 


The International President of the union 
approved this amendment, and by tele- 
gram to the local declared that the com- 
pany’s gas employees, who had formerly 
been members of the Vancouver-Victoria 
Gas Workers’ Federal Union 225, had been 
accepted as members in good standing of 
Local 213. 

The above amendment was passed after 
Local 213 had made three unsuccessful 
applications for certification. On its fourth 
application a certificate was granted but 
was later cancelled after the Board had 
received a written submission from the 
company’s solicitor reviewing fully the 
provisions of the IBEW constitution. 

Local 213 made a fifth application for 
certification under the new Labour Rela- 
tions Act which came into effect in June.* 
In the representation vote directed by the 
Board, a majority of the gas employees 
voted for Local 213. A certificate was 
granted on July 22. 

His Lordship stated his view ‘of the 
matter in these words: 


To the judicial mind, at least, it would 
seem clear that the jurisdiction of the IBEW 
and its local unions is, by the. constitution, 
limited to the electrical field, and only 
electrical workers may be members. It 
follows that employees engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of gas cannot be 
members even though they may have applied 
for membership, been accepted and paid dues. 
I think this is so notwithstanding that Sec- 
tion 3(1) of the Labour Relations Act 
declares that: “Every employee has the right 
to be a member of a ‘trade- -union and to 
participate in its lawful activities.” 


It could not be argued that that section 
enabled a union to open its membership to 
everyone regardless of the union constitu- 
tion. He considered that the local could 
not have a greater jurisdiction than the 
parent body and that the amendment to 
the local by-laws was clearly ultra vires. 
The approval of the International Presi- 
dent did not, in His Lordship’s opinion, 
change the situation. “§ 


He then turned to the question of 
whether he had power to set aside the 
Board’s certificate by way of certiorari 
proceedings in view of Section 65(1) of the 
Act, which provides that the Board’s 





*Section 3(1) of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act reads as follows: ‘‘Every employee 
shall have the right to be a member of a trade 
union or employees’ organization in which he is 
eligible. for membership and to participate in the 
lawful activities thereof.” The underlined words 
do not appear in the new Labour Relations Act. 
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good standing. 


decision on various questions, including the 
question of whether a person is a member 
in good standing of a union, shall be final 
and conclusive. He referred to the state- 
ment by Mr. Justice Cartwright in T’oronto 
Newspaper Guild v. Globe Printing Co. 
(L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1174) of the three 
grounds on which the decision of an 
inferior tribunal may be quashed, namely, 
that it has failed to perform its duty to 
act in good faith and fairly listen to both 
sides, that it has exceeded its jurisdiction, 
or that it has declined jurisdiction. There 
was no suggestion in the present case that 
the Board did not act in good faith, that 
it did not fairly listen to both sides, or 
that it did not give consideration to the 
terms of the IBEW constitution. This 
disposed of the first ground mentioned. 


On the question of jurisdiction, Mr. 
Justice Whittaker referred to the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in Segal 
v. Montreal (City) [1931] SCR 460, in 
which it was held that, since the statute 
had given the inferior tribunal jurisdiction 
to determine the law involved as well as 
the facts, prohibition was not applicable. 
The duty imposed on the Board by the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Act of 
determining whether a person is a member 
in good standing of a union involved a 
question of law, as to the construction to 
be placed on the union’s constitution, and 
of fact, as to whether a person has been 
accepted as a member and is otherwise in 
It was stated in the Segal 
case that the test of jurisdiction was 
whether or not the justices had power to 
enter upon the inquiry, not whether their 
conclusions were true or false. In the case 
at bar, there could be no question of the 
Board’s power to enter upon the inquiry. 


In the Segal judgment, reference was 
made to the statement that a judge of 
an inferior court cannot give himself juris- 
diction by a wrong decision on the facts. 
It was pointed out that, while this state- 
ment is correct in cases where the legis- 
lature has made the existence of certain 
facts a condition precedent to the ‘exercise 
of jurisdiction, it does not apply where the 
legislature has conferred the jurisdiction 
not conditionally upon the facts actually 
existing but upon a finding by the tribunal 
that they do exist. 

Following this reasoning, His Lordship 
was of the opinion that, if the Labour 
Relations Act had said that certification 
could not be granted unless the union had 
as members a majority of employees in 
the unit and it appeared to the Court that 
the union did not in fact have a majority, 
he would have power to quash the Board’s 


order. The Act, however, entrusted the 
Board with a jurisdiction which included 
the jurisdiction to determine whether the 
union had a majority, as well as jurisdic- 
tion, on finding that it did have a majority, 
to certify the union or, if in doubt, to 
direct a representation vote. 

The Board had jurisdiction to and did 
enter upon the inquiry as to whether the 
applicant union had as members a majority 
of the employees. Under these circum- 
stances His Lordship held that he had no 
power to quash the certificate issued by the 
Board following a_ representation vote 
favourable to the union. The Court 
accordingly dismissed the company’s appli- 
eation. In re International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Local 213 and Labour 
Relations Board (British Columbia) [1954] 
13 WWR (NS) 273. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


- «holds longshoreman not entitled to mandamus to 
compel a union local to ‘admit him to membership 


On February 28, 1945, the Quebec 
Superior Court at Montreal dismissed the 
application of a member of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association for a 
writ of mandamus to compel a union local 
*to admit him as a member. The Court 
held that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
a preference in admission to the local under 
the constitution of the international union, 
that the local had authority to reject his 
application, and that he should have 
followed the union’s appeal procedure 
before taking the matter to court. 

The facts of the case were contained in 
the Court’s reasons for decision, given by 
Mr. Justice Garneau. The plaintiff, a 
longshoreman from Saint John, N.B., and 
a member of Local 1764 and Local 273 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, applied for membership in Local 1657 
of the union in Montreal. He did not 
reveal that he was already a member of 
the union or demand any preference. On 
August 10, 1952, his application was rejected 
at a meeting of the local. He then applied 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Montreal local to admit him on the ground 
that he was entitled to be admitted by 
virtue of Article XV, Section 5 of the 
constitution of the ILA. 


Mr. Justice Garneau quoted that 


provision: 
Any member of the ILA making applica- 
tion for membership in a_ local having 


jurisdiction on a craft different from the 
craft in which he is currently a member, 
who at the time of such application has 
been a member of the ILA in good standing 


continuously for at least five years, shall be 
entitled to preference in admission to such 
new local over applicants who are _ not 
members of the ILA. 


Counsel for the union pointed out that 
Local 1764 in Saint John and Local 1657 
in Montreal both had jurisdiction over the 
trade of checker and that the plaintiff was 
already a member of Local 1764. Article 
XV, Section 5, on which he based his claim, 
did not give preference in admission to a 
local to an ILA member belonging to 
another local having the same jurisdiction. 
The Court held that for this reason alone 
the plaintiff’s action should be dismissed. 

Under the ILA constitution a member 
cannot belong to two locals having juris- 
diction over the same trade. A member 
wishing to join another local for the same 
trade should apply for a transfer from one 
local to the other. An JLA member 
applying for admission to another local is 
also required to submit a card issued by 
the local to which he belongs showing that 
he has paid his dues and that there is no 
complaint against him. The plaintiff had 
done neither of these things. Before 
beginning court proceedings he had revealed 
to the local that he was already a member 
of Local 273 and Local 1764 but he had 
not presented the required cards. 

Under the section of the ILA constitu- 
tion dealing with transfers, a member can 
have his membership transferred from one 
local to another provided that he is eligible 
under the by-laws of the local; the local, 
however, has the right to accept or reject 
a member’s application. The plaintiff did 
not claim that the decision of the local to 
reject his application violated the rules of 
natural justice. Only seven out of 17 
applications submitted to the meeting were 
accepted, because of the scarcity of employ- 
ment in the area. After his application was 
refused the plaintiff withdrew his $50 
deposit, which indicated that he accepted 
the union’s. decision. The procedure 
followed by the meeting was in accordance 
with the union’s constitution and by-laws, 
so that the decision was not illegal on that 
ground. 

Mr. Justice Garneau stated that under 
the Code of Civil Procedure mandamus 
was an exceptional remedy to be granted 
only when no other equally convenient and 
effectual remedy was available. He noted 
that without even obtaining his transfer 
the plaintiff had the right under the ILA 
constitution to seek employment in a trade 
within the jurisdiction of the local, although 
he might be required to pay dues to the 
local. The plaintiff’ -had not taken 
advantage of this provision in the con- 
stitution and had not revealed that he was 
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already a member of two ILA locals. Even 
after he had revealed that he was a member 
of Local 1764 he had not gone to the union 
hall in the port of Montreal where all 


persons in the trade must go when they. 


are looking for work. The Court held that 
a person who does not exercise his rights 
cannot seek the help of the courts by means 
of a writ of mandamus. 

His Lordship stated that while the 
plaintiff had the right to invoke the 
provisions of the ILA constitution in favour 
of his claim he was also bound by its 
provisions concerning legal remedies against 
the union and its locals. Under Article 
XIX of the constitution the plaintiff had 
a right of appeal to the district council or 
organization of the union. A member has 
no right to bring a court action until he 
has exhausted any remedies available under 
the constitution. 


In this connection the plaintiff referred 
to the judgment of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court in McRae v. Local 1720 
TDA AG: G.,- March .1058y. pando0) se 
Justice Garneau stated that in that case 
the court had found that the sentence of 
expulsion from the union had been pro- 
nounced by a body which had no authority 
to do so and that therefore there was no 
appeal. In the case at bar the plaintiff’s 
application for admission to the local had 


been submitted to the executive committee 
and then referred to a meeting of the 
members. Both of these bodies had 
authority to deal with the application and 
if the plaintiff objected to their decision 
he had the right to appeal to the district 
organization. 

The paragraph in Article 992 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure by virtue of which the 
plaintiff claimed his right to a writ of 
mandamus provides that mandamus may 
be used to require the performance of any 
act or duty “not of a merely private 
nature”. His Lordship considered that in 
this case the act the plaintiff sought to 
have performed was of purely private 
interest and not in the interest of society 
in general. 

The judge also considered it doubtful 
that a writ of mandamus could be issued 
against a group of persons such as a union, 
which was not a legal entity or a society 
within the meaning of the Civil Code. 
However, 1t was not necessary to pronounce 
on this question. 


For these reasons the Court rejected with 
costs the plaintiff’s application for a writ 
of mandamus against the ILA local. 
Dupont v. Steamship Checkers and Cargo 
Repairmen, Local 1657, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association et Corbett [1954], 
CS Montreal 309. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Saskatchewan reissues, with slight changes, regulations setting out 
sanitary standards for sawmill, lumber, mining and construction camps 


In Saskatchewan, the regulations setting 
out standards with respect to sanitary 
control of sawmill, lumber, mining and 
construction camps were revised slightly. 

All drivers engaged in the delivery of 
milk in British Columbia were brought 
under the hours of work order which 
formerly applied to retail delivery only. 


The usual annual order was_ issued 
in British Columbia permitting store 
employees to work longer hours at 


Christmas time. December 27 was declared 
a holiday in factories and shops in the 
province. 

An increase in the maximum outside 
income allowable for recipients of depen- 
dents’ allowances in Newfoundland was 
accompanied by a decrease in the allow- 
ances themselves. The effect of the changes 
was to raise the total income allowed by 
$60 in each case. 
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British Columbia Factories Act 


By a proclamation dated October 1 and 
gazetted October 7, December 27 was 
declared a public holiday on which factories 
in British Columbia could not remain open 
except with written permission from an 
inspector. The Factories Act specifies 
certain holidays, including Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day, and provides for any 
other day to be declared a holiday by 
proclamation. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
Delivery of Milk 

The hours of work order in British 
Columbia which permitted drivers engaged 
in the retail delivery of milk to work 15 
hours a week in excess of the 44-hour limit 
set by the Act was amended to make it 
apply to all milk delivery. 


Milk drivers may not work more than 
10 hours a day or more than 350 hours 
over a period of seven weeks. 

The amendment was made by Regulation 
No. 23C of September 29, gazetted 
October 7. 


Retal Trade 


The annual order permitting longer hours 
than eight in a day and 44 in a week in 
retail establishments during Christmas week 
was made November 1 and_ gazetted 
November 12. Two additional hours could 
be worked on any two days of that week, 
but the weekly limit was not to be 
exceeded by more than four hours. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


The Shops Regulation and Weekly Holi- 
day Act specifies certain holidays, including 
Christmas and the day after Christmas, on 
which stores may not carry on business. 
Provision is made for any other day, in 
addition to those specified, to be pro- 
claimed a holiday. Since the day after 
Christmas was a Sunday, a proclamation, 
gazetted October 7, declared December 27 
to be a holiday for stores. 


Newfoundland Dependents’ 
Allowances Act 


The Newfoundland Dependents’ Allow- 
ances Regulations (L.G., 1950, pp. 891 and 
1070), which provide for the payment of 
allowances to adults or families who 
through mental or physical disability are 
unable to maintain themselves adequately, 
were amended by regulations made and 
gazetted November 18. 

The amendment raised the maximum 
annual outside income allowed by $120 
(from $240 to $360) but reduced the 
maximum amount of each allowance by 
$60. The allowances now vary from $240 
for one incapacitated adult to $720 for 
five incapacitated adults. The highest 
annual allowable income is therefore a 
total of $1,080 in any year. 

Other changes were similar to recent 
amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Regulations -(L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1600). 
The Dependents’ Allowances Board may 
now grant an additional allowance of up 
to $30, rather than $20 as previously, if 
it is considered necessary because of special 
or extra diets or other circumstances. 

Where the value of the combined real 
and personal property of an adult or family 
in a rural community exceeds $5,000 
(formerly $2,500) an allowance will not be 
paid. The limit of $5,000 in the case of 


an adult or family in an urban community 
has been removed. In these cases, the 
Minister of Public Welfare now has discre- 
tion to decide whether or not the value 
of the property is sufficient for proper 
maintenance and care of the family. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


The new regulations issued under the 
Saskatchewan Public Health Act regarding 
sanitary control of sawmill, lumber, mining 
and construction camps, O.C. 2533/54, 
approved on November 16 and gazetted on 
November 26, are slightly revised relating 
to camp conditions and now distinguish 
between a permanent camp and a 
temporary one. While for the most part 
they apply only to permanent camps, 
certain conditions are laid down which must 
be observed in all camps, whether per- 
manent or temporary. A permanent camp 
is defined as one where the living quarters 
consist of structures, other than tents, which 
are set directly upon the ground, or on 
permanent foundations. A temporary camp 
is one where living quarters are provided 
in one or more vehicles so constructed that 
they may be used for living, sleeping, 
eating or other personal accommodation, or 
in tents. 

The employer of labour in a camp is 
no longer required to notify the Minister 
of Public Health of the establishment of 
the camp nor to report to him annually. 
The provisions regarding the site of a camp 
are substantially the same. They state 
simply that the site of a permanent camp 
must be adequately drained. As before, a 
camp may not be located nearer than 100 
feet from a lake or stream and must be 
so situated that it will not pollute any 
near-by water supply. The provisions 
regarding drinking water are unchanged. 
An adequate supply of safe drinking water 
must be provided in all camps and, if 
necessary, chlorination must be carried out 
according to the instructions of the medical 
health officer. 

In regard to sleeping accommodation, the 
number of cubic feet of air (800) per person 
remains unchanged, but under the new 
regulations the provision relates to per- 
manent camps only, rather than to all 
camps as under the previous regulations. 
Instead of the former detailed requirements 
respecting ventilation and heating, there is 
a provision which states that the heating, 
lighting and ventilation in all sleeping 
quarters must be adequate and subject to 
the approval of a medical health officer or 
a sanitary officer. The necessity of screens 
to keep out flies is restated. Unless other- 
wise approved, all bunks in permanent 
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camps are now required to be of steel 
construction. Mattresses and bedding must 
be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 
The former regulations provided that clean 
bedding must be supplied to a new 
employee. 

Under the new regulations the floors of 
the sleeping quarters in permanent camps 
must be above the level of the surrounding 
ground and must be covered with a 
material which can easily be kept clean. 
Under the former regulations they were 
required to be at least one foot above the 
ground. Floors must be kept clean. The 
requirement that they be scrubbed weekly 
is omitted. 

Unless otherwise approved, each employee 
must now be provided with a separate 
locker for storing clothes and _ personal 
possessions in sleeping quarters. The 
former regulations merely forbade the 
storing of boots and other articles under 
the beds and required separate provision 
to be made for storage of personal posses- 
sions. Washing accommodation must be 
approved by a medical health officer. 

The regulations regarding the cook house 
are unchanged except that it is now stated 
that all eating and drinking utensils must 
be washed and sterilized to the satisfaction 
of the medical health officer. A new 
provision requires sanitary storage of food 
and refrigeration of perishable foods. 

Refuse, garbage and liquid wastes must 
be disposed of to the satisfaction of the 
medical health officer. 

The regulations now state that approved 
toilet accommodation must be provided at 
all camps. Outside toilets may not be 
nearer than 75 feet to bunk-house, cook 
house or dining room. A _ provision has 
been added stating that where plumbing 
is installed it must be in accordance with 
the provincial Plumbing and Drainage 
Regulations. 

Provisions regarding the location of 
stables and piggeries have been dropped. 

Permanent camps must provide approved 
facilities for bathing and for laundering of 
clothes. Under the earlier regulations 
employees were to be provided with hot 


and cold water with which to bathe them- 
selves at least once a week, and laundry 
was to be done at least’ once a week at 
a cost of $1 per month to each employee. 

Former provisions regarding the obliga- 
tion of the employer to contract with 
qualified medical doctors for medical 
services to his employees, and for a deduc- 
tion from the employee’s wages for this 
service, were omitted in the new regula- 
tions. Also omitted is the provision 
requiring the payment of $2.50 a day by 
the employer towards the maintenance of 
an ill and discharged worker in hospital 
where medical care is not provided under 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act or under the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act. The new regulations 
do not provide, as did the earlier ones, for 
a weekly visit by a medical practitioner 
to a camp. 

The regulations now provide that the 
operator of a permanent camp must pro- 
vide a suitable building for the care of 
employees who become ill until they can 
be moved, if necessary, to a hospital or 
nursing home and that at all times facili- 
ties must be available for removal of 
employees from camp in case of serious 
illness. Former provisions regarding venti- 
lation, temperature, floors and screening of 
windows of the hospital building do not 
appear in the new regulations. 

The provisions regarding the number of 
sick beds to be provided in camp (that is 
two beds in camps of less than 50 men 
and four beds in camps of from 50 to 100 
men with an additional bed for every 
100 more men, or fractional number 
thereof) are the same as before. All the 
former provisions regarding communicable 
diseases, isolation hospital, quarantine and 
vaccination have been omitted. 

The new regulations do not provide that 
they must be posted in camps. The penal- 
ties for contravention of the regulations 
remain unchanged, that is, a fine of not less 
than $5 and not more than $100 for each 
offence. 

The former regulations, O.C. 1275/43, as 
amended by O.C. 1222/47, are rescinded. 





Women workers in Tel Aviv, Israel, may not wear slacks to work, the Mayor has 
decreed. Women employees had been wearing slacks to keep warm in their unheated 


offices. 


The Mayor’s order insists that Deuteronomy XXII, 5, must be obeyed literally. 


That verse reads: 


“The woman shall not wear 


that which pertaineth unto a man, 


neither shall a man put on a woman’s garment; for all that do so are abomination unto 


the Lord thy God.” 
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Unemployment Ensurance 


Selected Decisions of Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1090, October 29, 1954 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
had been employed as a quartermaster by 
the Northland Navigation Company, Van- 
couver, B.C., for approximately two years 
when on March 25, 1954, the company, at 
the insistence of his union, discharged him 
for refusing to pay his union dues. He 
filed a claim for benefit on March 30, 1954. 


According to the company’s statement 
to the local office, the claimant was six or 
seven months in arrears with his union 
dues and in view of the provisions of the 
existing bargaining agreement the company 
had no alternative but to abide by the 
union’s request for his dismissal even 
though his work had been satisfactory. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for comments in respect to his 
dismissal, the claimant stated that he had 
a dispute with his union (West Coast 
Seamen’s Union) regarding a change in the 
terms of the holiday clause in the bargain- 
ing agreement which the union entered into 
with the company on December 1, 1953; 
that prior thereto, the crew of his ship had 
sent a cable to the union expressing dissat- 
isfaction with this change and requesting 
that the agreement be not signed until it 
could get in touch with them; that the 
union nevertheless signed the agreement 
with the result that he lost seven days’ 
holiday pay; that he refused to pay his 
back union dues until his claim for these 
holidays was settled and that in retaliation 
the union requested his dismissal. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a period 
of 42 days because, in his opinion, the 
claimant should have followed and abided 
by the established grievance procedure and 
that his failure to maintain his union 
membership was equivalent to voluntarily 
leaving his employment without just cause 
within the meaning of Section 438(1) of 
the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, before which he appeared in 
Vancouver on May 6, 1954. The court 
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reversed the decision of the insurance officer 
by a unanimous finding, which reads in 
part: 

...Claimant states that his union involved 
him in an injustice in his employment. He 
was in short in dispute with his union, and 
we have no evidence to suggest that the 
union took up his “grievance” or went to any 
trouble to remedy same. Nor can we be 
convinced from the evidence that claimant’s 
failure to pay his dues was anything more 
than a protest on the settlement of which 
would depend his resumption of payment of 
dues. Further we do not altogether under- 
stand the insurance officer’s use of the term 
“orievance procedure” as applied here. In 
Unemployment Insurance usage “grievance 
procedure” involves negotiations with an 
employer. The grievance here was against 
the union, and it must be admitted that he 
took all reasonable measures to have this 
remedied. It is perhaps natural that a 
union, having secured a “union shop” in an 
agreement, would tend to deal lightly with 
objections of an individual member especially 
if such member was not present, and could 
register his dissent only by correspondence, 
or by “cable” as in the case before us. But 
for the unemployment insurance office subse- 
quently to deny benefits might be looked 
upon as taking sides in a union-member 
dispute. 


From the decision of the court of 
referees, the insurance officer appealed to 
the umpire. 


Conclusions: When the claimant refused 
to pay his union dues, presumably knowing 
that by so doing he would lose his employ- 
ment, he, in effect, left it voluntarily, and 
the question to decide is whether he had 
‘Cust cause” within the meaning of Section 
43(1) of the Act. 

In the absence of any document or other 
information to the contrary, I must accept 
as facts, in accordance with the claimant’s 
statement, that a new bargaining agreement 
was signed between his union and his 
employer on December 1, 1953, notwith- 
standing his expressed objection, and that 
as a consequence he lost all claim to seven 
days’ holiday pay to which he had become 
entitled under the terms of the agreement 
in force, or of his contract of service, prior 
to the above-mentioned date. 
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Therefore, in my opinion, he had a sub- 
stantial grievance, and as he apparently 
exhausted all the means at his disposal to 
have it remedied, he has shown “just cause” 
under the circumstances. 


It has been submitted by the insurance 
officer that a British decision, Case No. 
1673/25, might be of value in determining 
his appeal. However, the question at issue 
in that decision is not quite the same as in 
the present case, as it deals, not with a 
claimant’s failure to pay his union dues, 
but with his refusal to continue to pay an 
extra subscription towards the unemploy- 
ment fund of his union federation. 

I feel that my conclusions in the present 
case do not differ from those which can 
be found in other British decisions, and in 
particular Case No. 4501 (1920), in which it 
was decided that a claimant could not be 
held to have left his employment volun- 
tarily without just cause or to have been 
discharged for misconduct when his failure 
to pay his union dues was because of a 
dispute with his union. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1093, October 29, 1954 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a clerk-typist for a firm of 
chartered accountants in Owen Sound, Ont., 
from November 1950 to November 30, 1953, 
when she became separated from her 
employment. On January 19, 1954, she 
filed an initial claim for benefit, which 
was allowed. 

On May 31, 1954, she informed the local 
office that she was pregnant and expected 
to be confined on or about July 18, 1954. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit as from June 7, 1954 
(six weeks before the expected date of 
confinement), for so long as she failed to 
prove that she was available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act. 

In her appeal to the court of referees 
from the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant contended that, in view of the 
provisions of Section 29(3) of the Act, she 
should not have been disqualified from 
receipt of benefit. 


The claimant appeared before a court of 
referees at the hearing of her case in Owen 
Sound on June 9, 1954. The court unani- 
mously reversed the decision of the insur- 
ance officer on the grounds that, while 
decisions of the Umpire Nos. 620, 766, 819 
and 874 would tend to establish that there 
is a presumption that a pregnant married 
woman is not available for work for the 
six weeks prior to and the six weeks sub- 
sequent to the birth of her child, that the 
case at hand was different in that the 
claimant had been receiving benefit and 
that, therefore, her claim came within the 
purview of Section 29(3) of the Act. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions: Subsection (3) of Section 
29 of the Act reads as follows: 

No person who has become entitled to 
receive benefit under this Act and who has 
afterwards, while his entitlement would 
otherwise continue, become incapable of 
work by reason of illness, injury or quar- 
antine, shall, notwithstanding anything in 
this Act, be disqualified from receiving such 
benefit only by reason of such illness, injury 
or quarantine. 


In other words, to be eligible for benefit 
under this subsection, a person must, in 
addition to having become entitled to 
receive benefit, prove that he is incapable 
of work and that his incapacity is due to 
illness, injury or quarantine and to no 
other reason. 

It is obvious that pregnancy cannot in 
any way be assimilated to injury or quar- 
antine, nor can it be properly defined as 
being per se a condition of unsound health. 
It is a natural condition for a woman and, 
notwithstanding the fact that for a certain 
period of time a pregnant woman ordin- 


_arily becomes incapacitated for work, her 


incapacity cannot be recognized as being 
due to illness within the meaning of the 
above quoted subsection. 

The claimant’s contention that her case 
came within the purview of subsection (3) 
of Section 29 of the Act, therefore, cannot 
be upheld. On the other hand, as such 
contention is in itself an admission that 
she was not capable, it is evident that she 
has failed to rebut the presumption that 
she was not available for work. 

The appeal is allowed. 





$2 Billion in Benefits in U.S. in 1954 


Unemployment insurance payments in the 
United States totalled approximately 
$2,000,000,000 in 1954, US. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell reported at the 
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first of this month. The amount topped 
the previous high, set in 1949, by about 
$264,000,000, “despite the fact that unem- 
ployment among covered workers was 
higher in 1949 than in 1954”. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit increase slightly in October, statistics* 


show, to 


127,609 from 109,548 in September and 123,177 in October last year 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit increased 
slightly in each province during October. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 127,609 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during 
October, compared with 109,548 in Sep- 
tember and 123,177 in October 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the hve unem- 
ployment insurance register on October 29 
numbered 209,099 (154,670 males and 54,429 
females), im comparison with 187,745 
(138,415 males and 49,330 females) on 
September 30 and 153,604 (113,651 males 
and 39,953 females) on October 31, 1953. 
On October 29 this year, short-time 
claimants numbered 23,911 and there were 
3,099 “temporary lay-off” claimants. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 121,742 
initial and renewal claims during the 
month, 100,353 or 82 per cent of the cases 
being entitled to benefit. A total of 
11,265 initial claims were in the category 
“benefit year not established” while dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 14,855 cases 
Gncluding 4,731 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for non-entitlement to benefit were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,830 cases; “not unemployed” 2,589 
cases; and “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work”, 2,025 cases. 

New beneficiaries during October totalled 
84,051, compared with 78,225 during Sep- 
tember and 65,980 during October 1953. 

The amount of $11,779,296 was paid in 
compensation for 3,780,046 days (including 
70,511 disability days) during October, in 
comparison with $12,397,571 and 3,974,847 
days (including 74,121 disability days) 
during September and _ $7,603,667 and 
2,506,254 days (including 34,380 disability 
days) during October 1953. 





*See Tables H-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the | 
general employment situation. 


During the week October 23-29, an 
estimated 173,025 beneficiaries received 
$2,958,041 in respect of 949,630 days (of 
which 15,797 were disability days), as 
against an estimated 158,923 beneficiaries 
who received $2,754,045 in respect of 
880,389 days (of which 17,494 were disability 
days) during the week September 25- 
October 1. For the week October 31- 
November 6, 1953, beneficiaries numbering 
118,730 received $2,015,545 in compensation 
for 663,026 days (including 8,662 disability 
days). 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week October 23-29 was $3.11, compared 
with $3.13 for the week September 25- 
October 1. For the same week last year. 
the average daily rate of benefit was $3.04. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for October show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,346,512 
employees who have made contribution to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At October 31, employers registered 
numbered 265,194, an increase of 839 during 
the month. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At October 31, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund showed a _ balance of 
$892 606,846.93. 


——LL——e———————————— 


During 1954, an average of 1,600,000 
United States workers received unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits each week, USS. 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
reported. Altogether, 6,600,000 claimants 
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received one or more cheques. The 
average weekly benefit was $25. At the 
end of the year, benefit reserves had 


dropped from $8,912,000,000 on December 
31, 1953, to $8,250,000,000. 


al 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 141 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 115 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post “Ofice «005.28. «a eee er aaee eet ee aT $192,519.26 
eG PS Ee en FA se ie A rk eae 3 18,972 .00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
eurr cally paid in the district to competent workmen. and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Goverment depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $1,599.30 was collected from four employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 55 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of ‘the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Mari- 
time Ltd, construction of service roads & 


area improvements. Shearwater N_ S: 
Murray & Falconer Ltd, *clearing & 
grubbing. Tuft’s Cove N S: Fundy 


Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
school. Camp Gagetown N B: E C 
MacFarlane, *preliminary site drainage. 
Arnprior Ont: Binnies Ornamental Iron 
Works, *installation of ornamental protec- 
tive iron railings for front porches. Camp 
Borden Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd. 
construction of housing units. Clinton 
Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of services; Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, *relocation of 


pole spans. Deep River Ont: H J Mac- 
Farland Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of housing units. Petawawa Ont: H J 
MacFarland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of school. Renfrew Ont: Binnies 
Ornamental Iron Works, *installation of 
ornamental protective iron railings for front 
porches. Stamford Ont: Zellers Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, *repairs of foundation walls. 
Winnipeg Man: Red River Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of sewer & water 
connections. Penhold Alta: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of sewer 
& water services. Vancouver B C: Holland 
Landscapers, *landscaping; Clare Doyle 
Ltd, *supply & installation of pressure 
regulators in watermains. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N 8S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of radar towers, 
buildings & raceways. Debert N S: 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, erection of 
security fencing. Greenwood N S: Munic- 
ipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, con- 
struction of access roads. Chatham N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, installation of 
sewer & water services, Telecommunica- 
tions Bldg; R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, addition to stage II, unit “C” only, 
& modification to existing stage I, standard 
station hangar type “A”. Gagetown N B: 
B E Hoyt, clearing & burning, No 2 
priority training areas; Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, clearing & burning; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, clearing & burning; R K 
Chappell, clearing, grubbing & burning; 
Wellington Construction Co, clearing & 
burning; J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, 
clearing & burning; Modern Construction 
Ltd, clearing, grubbing & burning; Byers 
Construction Co Ltd, clearing & burning; 
Caldwell & Ross Ltd, clearing & burning; 


Cameron Contracting Ltd, clearing, grub- 
bing & burning; Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing, burning & partial grubbing. 
Sieidubert]PQ24 AN” Bail-Cie _ Ltee, 
aadiion of stage Ti, units “AY “B? “C”, 
& modification to existing stage I, standard 
station hangar type “A”. Valcartier P Q: 
A Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, construction of 
radiological laboratory (bldg #11), CARDE. 
Uplands Ont: Argo Construction Ltd, 
construction of hangar. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of administration bldg, guard house 
& chapels; Malcom Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of officer trainees’ quarters. 
Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of decompression 
chamber. Edmonton Alta: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of chapels 
& RCE stores & workshop. Comox B C: 
A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of control tower, grading & gravel surfac- 
ing of access roads. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Sydney N 8S: John Mulvihill, construc- 
tion of access roads to TX & RX sites. 
Renous N B: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
supply of boiler & revision to heating plants 
at RCN Ammunition Depot. Bagotville 
P Q: W Collin Engr, interior painting of 
houses. Montreal P Q: Allied Building 
Services Ltd, cleaning, repointing, repairs 
& waterproofing, Craig St Armoury. 


St Aubert PQ: Borgstrom’ “Broges utd. 
grading, seeding, sodding & drainage. 
St Jerome P Q: Noel Romeo & Cie Ltee, 
rewiring & relighting, armoury. Dundurn 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage lift pump building & force 
main, etc, Military Camp. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, grad- 
ing & seeding. Sea Island B C: A Quarter- 
maine & Sons, exterior painting of houses. 


Department of Defence Production 


St Hubert P Q: P Baillargeon Ltd, repair 
of roads, RCAF Station. Camp Borden 
Ont: Thos G Wilcox & Sons Ltd, sodding, 
RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Ontario Bldg 
Cleaning Co, repair of exterior masonry 
surfaces—Armoury. Trenton Ont: Gingras 


Ltd, replacement of 
& duck walks, RCAF 


Construction Co 
clothesline stoops 


Station. Portage la Prairie Man: West. 
End Contractors Co Ltd, erection of 
steelox bldg, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 


Veterans Construction, hauling of gravel. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Grant-Mills Ltd, 
strengthening of cope wall at Canadian 
Vickers Basin, Section 56; Argo Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of transit sheds A 


& B at section 35; Robinson Oil Burners 
Ltd, installation of automatic oil burning 
steam heating unit for offices at elevator 
No 2. 


Department of Public Works 


Cornerbrook Nfld: Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of public bldg. Lewis- 
port Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Pilley’s Island Nfld: James Hobbs 
& R Roy Manuel, erection of bldg for 
post office accommodation. AlbertonP ETI: 
Ralph Ford, reconstruction of railway 
wharf. Halifax N S: Brookfield Construc- 
tien Co Ltd, erection of office -bldg. 
Lunenburg N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, 
erection of public bldg; Elton E Conrad, 
renovations, improvements, etc, temporary 
postal & customs accommodation, Mari- 
time National Fish Co Bldg. Middle East 
Pubnco N S: LE & P E Armstrong, 
wharf repairs. Stoney Island N 8S: Trask 
& Shaw, *dredging. Mace’s Bay N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water extension. Barachois de -Malbaie 
P_ Q: Marcel Cauvier, construction of 
Slipway. Cap aux Meules P Q: A-1 Elec- 
tric, wharf hghting system. Entry Island 
P Q: Onezime Canuel, construction of 
sipway. Hospital Bay P Q: Eastern 
Enterprises Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Grande Riviere P Q: Wm Bisson, exten- 
sion to laboratory. Lac Trois Sawmons 
P Q: J P A Normand Ine, construction 
of landing wharf. Montreal P Q: Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, erection of UIC Bldg. 
Quebec P Q: Alidor Bergeron, construc- 
tion of bus passengers’ shelter & commis- 
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sionaires’ shelter, St. Foye Veterans’ 
Hospital. Rouyn P Q: Hill-Clark-Francis 
(Quebec) Lid, erection of UIC & Income 
Tax Bldg. Ste Anne de Sorel P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, “dredging. Sorel P Q: 
Lucien Lachapelle, banking of existing con- 
crete retaining wall. Westmount P Q: 
Louis B Magil Co, construction of RCMP 
garage. Bracebridge Ont: Holly Blair, 
repairs to & re-pointing of clock tower 
generally, federal public bldg. Cedar 
Beach Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, 
harbour improvements (construction of 2 


training walls & dredging). Colchester 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of breakwater. Collingwood 


Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Lid, 
harbour improvements (mooring cribs, 
reconstruction & connecting of cribs). 
Kagawong Ont: Bermingham Construction 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Kingston Ont: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, paving of La 


Salle Causeway. Mitchell’s Bay Ont: 
Detroit River Construction Ltd, wharf 
extension. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Con- 


struction Co, installation of elevator & 
alterations to elevator tower & penthouse, 
Central Heating Plant; Thomas Fuller 
Construction Co Ltd, extension to bldg 
M-4, Montreal Road Laboratories; Ottawa 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairs & alter- 
ations to plumbing system, Connaught 
Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, 


alterations to former electrical engineering 
laboratory, National Research Council, 
Sussex St; Leopold Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, cooling water supply, National 
Research Council, Sussex St; Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, mercury arc rectifiers for elevators, 
Connaught Bldg; J J Shea & Co, instal- 
lation of oil burning equipment for green- 
house, Rideau Hall; George Hardy Ltd, 
construction of West Bldg of Office Bldgs, 
Wellington St; Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of asphalt pavements, 
concrete curbs & sidewalks, etc, Tunney’s 
Pasture. St Williams Ont: Dean Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Russell Man: 
Walter Bergman Ltd, construction of 
RCMP Detachment Bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, con- 
struction of general post office bldg. North 
Battleford Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, 
additions & alterations, Indian Hospital. 
Banff Alta: Larwill Construction Co, erec- 
tion of public bldg. Banff National Park 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Cascades River Bridge. 
Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co 


Ltd, addition to Immigration Hall. KHdson 
Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Brownsville B C: Van- 
couver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Cowichan Bay B C: Green- 
lees Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Crofton B C: Eakins Construction 
Ltd, wharf improvements. © Cumberland 
B C: Orion Builders Ltd, alterations to 
public bldg. Kingsgate B C: Interior Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, water supply improve- 
ments. New Westminster B C: Kakins 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to protection 
plier at Pier No 6, New Westminster 
Railway Bridge. Ogden Point B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, fender construction at 
Pier “B”. Port Renfrew B C: Rayner & 
Brancht Ltd, approach renewal. Roberts 
Creek B C: Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Squirrel Cove B C: Horie & 
Tynan Construction Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments & repairs. Vancouver B C:: Ricketts- 
Sewell Electric Ltd, improved lighting on 
first floor, Federal Bldg; Allan & Viner 
Construction Ltd, general repairs, replace- 
ment of windows, etc, Immigration Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Buchans Nfld: The Central Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of double staff 
dwelling. Fourchu. Head N S: J H 
Hawkins, construction of dwelling & fog 
alarm building. Ottawa Ont: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to Pretoria Ave 


Bridge, Rideau Canal. Saskatoon Sask: 
North West Electric Co Ltd, construction 
of airport lighting facilities. Sandspit BC: 
Hanssen Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of staff dwellings. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, December 1, 1954 


The consumer price index declined from 
116-8 to 116:6 between November 1 and 
December 1. 

The change was largely attributable to 
lower food prices, which moved the food 
index from 113-4 to 112:6. Eggs dropped 
10 cents per dozen. Among other food 
items registering lower prices were coffee, 
citrus fruits and all cuts of beef. Higher 
prices were recorded for canned fruits and 
vegetables, fresh vegetables, tea and butter. 

Other group indexes showed little or no 
change. The clothing series moved from 
108-2 to 108-1 under the influence of 
scattered decreases. Household operation 
changed from 117-2 to 117-1, as small 
decreases were recorded for a number of 
items of home furnishings. Other commodi- 
ties and services remained unchanged at 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


118-2. The shelter index advanced from 
127-9 to 128-2, following a further gain of 
0-2 per cent in the rent index and an 
advance of 0-3 per cent in the home- 
ownership component. 

The index one year earlier (December 1, 
1953) was 115-8. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 112-1, shelter 125-2, 
clothing 110-2, household operation 117°4, 
and other commodities and services 116:3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1954 


Consumer price indexes for six of the 
ten regional centres moved slightly lower 
between October 1 and November 1, while 
two were unchanged and two advanced. 

Movements of group indexes were mixed. 
Food series were lower at all but two 
centres, as decreases were general for all 
pork items, a few cuts of beef, coffee and 
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citrus fruits. These were more than suffi- 
cient to offset advances for tea and most 
fresh and canned vegetables. 


Shelter indexes continued to move up, 
while other commodities and services series 
were unchanged to higher. Increases in 
the latter group reflected higher prices for 
theatre admissions and personal care items 
in a number of cities. Household operation 
indexes were generally weaker, as scattered 
decreases occurred for fuel, furniture and 
electrical appliance items. Declines in most 
sub-group components of the clothing series 
were reflected in lower indexes in most 
centres. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October 1 and November 
1 were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0-4 
to 114-8; Edmonton-Calgary —0:3 to 
115-3; St. John’s —0-2 to 102-8}; Halifax 
—0-1 to 114-5; Saint John —0-1 to 117-5; 
Ottawa —0-1 to 117-2; Winnipeg +-0-2 to 
115-7; Montreal +0:1 to 117-1. Toronto 
and Vancouver remained unchanged at 
118-9 and 118-6 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1954 


Canada’s general index number of whole- 
sale prices rose 0:2 per cent in November 
to 214-8 from 214-3 in the preceding month 
but declined 1-8 per cent from last year’s 





On base 1951=100. 
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218-7. Three of the eight main commodity 
group indexes moved up from October, four 
receded and one remained unchanged. 


Animal products led the group index 
advances with an increase of 1:3 per cent 
to 224-8 from 221-9 in October, gains in 
butter, livestock, cured meats, fowl, fishery 
products, hides and skins, lard and tallow 
outweighing declines in eggs, leather and 
men’s shoes. In the iron and steel group, 
increases in steel scrap and alloy steel bars 
more than offset small declines in castings 
to advance the index 0:6 per cent to 213-5 
from 212-3. Vegetable products moved up 
0-2 per cent to 195-0 from 194-6, reflecting 
increases in grains, potatoes, raw rubber, 
milled cereal foods, coffee beans, onions, 
dried fruits and raw sugar. Imported fresh 
fruits, and vegetable oils and their products 
moved lower. 

Declines in raw cotton, cotton knit goods, 
domestic and imported raw wool, worsted 
yarns, wool hosiery and wool cloth out- 
weighed small advances in cotton yarns and 
cotton fabrics, and the fibres, textiles and 
textile products index declined to 227-8 
from 229-3. The non-ferrous metals index 
receded 0-1 per cent to 168:4 from 168:5, 
an increase in lead all but counterbalancing 
decreases in copper and tin. In the non- 
metallics group, decreases in crude oil 
balanced an increase in United States 
anthracite coal, leaving the index unchanged 


at 175-7. The chemical products index, at 
176:9, was 0-1 per cent below October’s 
177-1. The wood, wood products and paper 
index was narrowly lower at 289-0 versus 
289-1, declines in spruce lumber and export 
prices for newsprint and woodpulp being 
slightly more important than increases in 
furniture and western cedar lumber. 


Farm Product Prices—The index of 
Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets rose 1:3 per cent to 203-8 from 
201:1 between October and November. 
Field products increased 1:4 per cent to 
164:0 from 161-8; animal products moved 
up 1:3 per cent to 243-6 from 240-5, as 
hogs and butterfat prices advanced gener- 
ally, and calves, lambs, poultry and cheese 
milk recorded increases in eastern Canada. 

Building Material Prices—The index of 
residential building materials declined 0-1 


per cent to 278-4 from 278-6: The index 
of non-residential building material prices 
recorded no change at 120-5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1954 


The consumer price index compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics declined from 114-7 to 114-5 
(1947-49—100) between mid-September and 
mid-October to reach its lowest point in 
1954. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled 
by the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Labour declined from 108-4 to 108-2 
(Jan. 1952—100) between mid-August and 
mid-September. It was the second succes- 
sive decline from the year’s high point, 
109-1, reached in mid-July. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November 1954* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes and the 
number of workers involved declined 
during November as compared with 
October, the man-days lost increased to 
the highest figure since July 1952. About 
65 per cent of the idleness in November 
was caused by two disputes involving farm 
implement factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
and motor vehicle factory and parts depot 
workers at Windsor, Oakville and Etobi- 
coke, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for November 1954 
show 23 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 20,628 workers, with a time loss 
of 326,460 man-days, compared with 29 
strikes and lockouts in October 1954, with 
26,262 workers involved and a loss of 
309,986 days. In November 1953 there were 
41 strikes and lockouts, 19,366 workers 
involved and a loss of 286,643 days. 

For the first 11 months of 1954 prelim- 
inary figures show a-total of 162 strikes 
and lockouts, with 61,176 workers involved 
and a loss of 1,231,319 man-days. In the 
same period in 1953 there were 167 strikes 
and lockouts, 54,800 workers involved and 
a loss of 1,059,450 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in November 1954 was 0:39 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


October 1954, 0°37 per cent; November 
1958, 0-34 per cent; the first 11 months 
of 1954, 0-13 per cent; and the first 11 
months of 1953, 0-11 per cent. 


The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 15 of the 25 stoppages in existence 
during November. Of the other disputes, 
three arose over dismissals or suspensions, 
three over union questions and two over 
reduced wages. 


Of the 23 stoppages in existence during 
November, three were settled in favour of 
the workers, one in favour of the employer, 
five were compromise settlements and four 


were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 10 stoppages were 


recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-l nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
garage workers at Saint John, N.B., on 
February 9, 1953; and women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954.) 


oT 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABOUR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the 
government publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in September 1954 was 
210 and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 225 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 40,400 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 124,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 210 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, 12, 
directly involving 700 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 91, 


directly involving 13,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; four, directly in- 
volving 700 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 21, directly involving 11,300 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 80, directly involving 7,500 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two, directly involving 
100 workers, over questions of trade union 
principles. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1954 show 
300 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 170,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,800,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September 1954 were 350 stoppages 
involving 130,000 workers and a loss of 
2,400,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List. No. 77. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Congrés Technique National de 
Sécurité et d’Hygiéne du Travail. 4th, 
Lille, France, 1953. La Sécurité Sociale 
au Service de la Prévention. Travaux, 24-27 
Septembre 1958. Paris, Institut National 
de Sécurité pour la Prévention des Acci- 
dents du Travail et des Maladies Profes- 
sionnelles, 1953. Pp. 342. 
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2. National Safety Connaill What’s in 
it for me? Chicago, cl1954. Pp. 14. This 


_ pamphlet shows by means of cartoons how 


accidents are caused. 


3. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Abrasive Wheels; a Comparison of State 
Safety Codes with ASA Code B?7.1-1947. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 31. 


4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Work Injuries in the United States during 
1982; a Collection of Basic Work-Injury 
Data for Each of the Major Industries in 
the United States. Washington, G.P.O., 


1954. Pp. 41. 
Civil Service 

5. Great Britain. Prime Minister. 
Committee Appointed to Consider 


Whether Certain Civil Servants Should 
be Transferred to Other Duties. Report. 
London,, SHAM 'S.O7 21954. Pp. 4. Che 
Commission studied the question of trans- 
ferring five senior civil servants whose 
conduct was criticized by Sir Andrew 
Clark in his report on the disposal of land 
at Crichel Down. 


6. New York (State) Comptroller. 
Thirty-third Report of the Comptroller on 
the Operation of the State Employees’ 
Retirement System together with the 
Report of the Actuary on the Thirty-third 
Valuation of its Assets and Lnabilities as 
of March 31, 1958. Albany, 1954. Pp. 55. 


Collective Agreements 


7. National Foremen’s Institute. Union 
Contract Clause Finder. Prepared and 
edited by the staff of the Employee rela- 
tions bulletin. New London, Conn. 1953. 
1 Volume. 

8. Reighard, Edward. The Long-term 
Contract in Labor-Management Relations; 
an Examination of Experiences wnder 
Longer-Term Contracts, and an Analysis of 
Viewpoints and Opinions offered by Men 
of Management and of Labor, whose Co- 
operation in conducting this Study is grate- 
fully acknowledged. Stanford, Cal., 1954. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


9. Garrett, James F., ed. Psychological 
Aspects of Physical Disability. Essays, 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 195. 

10. Great Britain. Treasury. Dzusabled 
Persons in Government Employment. 
Statement showing the Numbers of Regis- 
tered Disabled Persons wn Government 


Employment in Great Britain on Ist 
October, 19538. London, H.M8.0., 1953. 
Peel: 


11. United Nations Conference of 
Experts on Physically Handicapped 
Children for Countries of South East 
Asia, Jamshedpur, India, 1950. Report 
of Conference. Jamshedpur, India, 19 to 21 
December 1950. New York, United 
Nations, 1952. Pp. 60. 

12. Welfare Council of Ottawa. Con- 
ference on Rehabilitation of the Physically 


Handicapped. Conference Work-Group 
Discussion Guide. Ottawa. Teachers’ 
College, May 18th, 1954. Ottawa, 1954. 
Pp 8: 
Economic Conditions 

13. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1953 prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 


for Latin America. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 246. : 
14. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. Summary 


of Recent Economic Developments in 
Africa, 1952-538. Supplement to World 
economic report. New York, 1954. Pp. 83. 


15. U.S. Agricultural Research Service. 
Farm Costs and Returns, 1958, with Com- 
parisons; Commercial, Family Operated 
Farms by Type and Location, by Wylie D. 
Goodsell, and others, Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 44. 

16. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Consumer Prices in the United States, 
1949-562; Price Trends and _ Indezes. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 74. 


Economic Policy 


17. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Problems in Anti-Recession Policy, 
a Supplementary Paper. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 161, 

18. Thomson, John Cameron. Balance 
and Flexibility in Fiscal and Monetary 
Policy. New York, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 1954. Pp. 18. 


Education 


19. Kidd, J. Roby. People learning from 
Each Other. Toronto, Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1953. Pp. 30. 
This pamphlet is about adult education in 
Canada. 

20. Rummell, Frances V. What ave 
Good Teachers like? Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 12. The author tells about some 
good teachers and shows why they are good 
instructors. 


Health, Public 


21. Alberta. Department 
Welfare. Public Welfare 
Edmonton, Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. 16. 

22. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Voluntary Medical Care Insurance; a 
Study of Non-Profit Plans in Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. 210. 


of Public 
Services. 


Industrial Relations 


23. Australia. Chief Conciliation Com- 


missioner. Annual Report, Sth October, 
1952, to 7th October, 1953. Canberra, 1953. 
Pp. 4. 


24. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 
Meeting, Washington, D.C., December 28- 
30. 1963.  Kdited. “by <1.) “Reed ‘Tripp. 
Madison, 1954. Pp. 357. 


Labour Organization 


25. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aireraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Region 7. 
Region 7, the UAW-CIO in Candda: 
“Region 7”; Where it 1s, What it rs: the 
Story of the Canadian Auto Workers. 
Windsor, 1954? Pp. 6. 
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26. Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. Education Department. The 
Shop Steward; a Manual designed to give 
Shop Stewards a Working Knowledge of 
Their Duties and Responsibilities. Ottawa, 
1954. Pp. 42. 


Labouring Classes 


27. Asian Regional Conference of the 
International Labour Organization. 3rd, 
Tokyo, 1953. Record of Proceedings. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1954. 
Bpeelis 

28. Chamber of Commerce of _ the 


United States of America. Information 
Department. The Right to work; Com- 


pulsory Unonism, Union Shop, Closed 
Shop. Washington, 1958. Pp. 10. 
29. Employers’ Association, Calcutta. 


Soviet Labour; a Comparative Study of 
existing Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia, 
India, Britain and the U.S.A. Calcutta, 
1950) Vl ps4: 

30. International Labour Office. 
Migrant Workers, Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries. Part 1. Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 40. At head of title: 
Report V(1). International Labour Con- 
ference. 38th session, 1955. 


3l. International Labour Office. 
Penal Sanctions for Breaches of Contract 
of Employment. Part 1. Sixth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 14. At 
head of title: Report 6(1). International 
Labour Conference. Thirty-eighth session, 
1955. 


32. International Labour Office. 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
Part 1. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 38. At head of title: 
Report 4(1). International Labour Confer- 
ence. Thirty-eighth session, 1955. 


33. Jewish Occupational Council, New 
York. A Survey of Sheltered Workshops 
operated by Jewish Vocational Service 
Agencies. New York, 1954. Pp. 32. 


34. Postan, Michael Mboissey. The 
Famulus; the Estate Labourer in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. London, Published for 
the Economic History Society by Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 48. 


35. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Time off for Voting under State Law. Rev. 
ed. Washington, 1954. Pp. 13. 


Occupations 


36. British Columbia. University. 
Counselling and Placement Office. Career 
Planning for Students at the University. 
Rev. ed. Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 27. 
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37. Netherlands (Kingdom, 1815- ) 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health. Classification of Occupations 
according to Their Mutual Affinity. 2nd ed. 
Compiled by the State Labour Office. The 
Hague, 1952. Pp. 31. 


Race Problems 


38. New Jersey. Department of Educa- 
tion. Division Against Discrimination. 
Report on a Survey of Employment Policies 
and Practices involving Minority Groups. 
Newark, 1947-1953. 7 parts. Contents— 
Camden County—Cumberland County.— 


Gloucester County—Hudson County— 
Middlesex County—Morris County— 
Somerset County. 

39. Publie Affairs Committee. Segrega- 


tion and the Schools. New York, c1954. 


Ppr 28: 


Wages and Hours 


40. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Information 
Department. The Guaranteed Annual 
Wage. Washington, 1953. Pp. 16. 

41. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wages and Related Benefits in _ the 
Machinery Industries: Postwar Wage 
Trends; Survey of 20 Labor-Markets, 1953- 
64. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp..60. 


Women—Employment 


42. Chartier, Roger. Problemes du 
Travail Féminin. Quebec, Centre de 
Culture Populaire de Laval, Faculté des 
Sciences Sociales 1952. 12 parts. 

43. Institute of Life Insurance, New 
York. The Family Economist, July, 1954. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 1. Contains survey 
of married women in the U.S. who work. 

44. National Conference on Problems 
of Working Women. Summary of Pro- 
ceedings of First Conference, May 2-8, 
1958, and of Second Conference, May 15-16, 
1954. New York, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 1953- 
1954. 2 Pamphlets. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


45. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Government Employees Compensation 
Branch. The Government Employees 
Compensation Act ; Statistical Report, 1953- 
1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 15. 

46. Rodden, Robert G. California 
attacks Uninsured Employers on Two 
Fronts, based on Material contained in 
Monthly Reports of the California Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. Washington, 
US. Bureau of Labor Standards, 1954. 
Boeke. 


Miscellaneous 


47. Australian Institute of Management. 
Melbourne Division. Lecture Series on 
“Public Relations for a Business.’ Mel- 
bourne, 1953. 5 Parts. Contents—wNo. 1. 
“Public relations—how it helps business— 
its scope and limitations”, by H. E. Patter- 
son.—2. “Public relations for a business”, 
by K. Wallace-Crabbe—3. “Community, 
government and trade association rela- 
tions’, by John Handfield—4. “Public 
relations and the customer”, by Ian Sabey. 
—}5. “Press and radio relations”, by Ralph 
Hosking. 


48. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Still More Social Security 
for You! Washington, c1954. 1 Folded 
Chart. Shows how to figure Social Security 
benefits in the US. 


49, Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
List of Manufacturing Establishments 
employing Fifty-Hands or Over, 1951. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 138. 


50. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Special Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. No. 1-14. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. 14 Volumes. (476p.) In- 
cludes 1st to 5th Reports to the House. 
Hearings held from May 14 to June 10, 
1954. Walter A. Tucker, chairman. 





Home Improvement Loans 
Now Available under VLA 


All veterans with small holdings and 
commercial fishermen who can _ qualify 
under the Veterans Land Act are now 
eligible for home improvement loans under 
the National Housing Act, Hon. Robert 
Winters, Minister of Public Works, 
announced December 8. Previously the 
home improvement loans were limited to 
veterans with small holdings in the munic- 
ipal district of Yellowknife, NWT. 


Veteran small holders and commercial 
fishermen qualified or who can qualify 
under VLA, Mr. Winters said, can now 
get loans up to $2,500 for a wide variety 
of repairs, alterations and additions to a 
one-family dwelling. 


The loans, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, are obtainable from _ chartered 
banks. They are repayable in monthly 
instalments in three years if the principal 
is not over $1,250 and five years with 
larger loans. Maximum interest is 54 per 
cent per year. ; 


51. Gray, A. P. Construction of Esso 
Refinery, Fawley; a Study in Organization, 
by A. P. Gray and Mark Abrams. London, 
British Institute of Management, 1954. 
Pp. 39. This is a study of the relations 
between the engineers and workers during 
the construction of the Esso Refinery. 


52. India. Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. The Handbook of India. 
Delhi, Issued for Ministry of Transport by 
Publications Division, Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, 1951. 
Pp. 182. 


53. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Industrial Security. III. Theft 
Control Procedures. New York, 1954. 
Poron 


54. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Social Affairs. Study on 
Adoption of Children; a Study on the 
Practice and Procedures related to the 
Adoption of Children. New York, 1953. 
Pos tet: 


55. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee. A Manpower Program 
for Full Mobihzation developed by the 


National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee. Washington, 1954. 
Poeig, 





Colombo Plan Countries 
Face Finencial Problem 


The financial problems, in relation to 
development needs, of countries aided by 
the Colombo Plan are most serious ones. 
This was brought to light in the third 
annual report on the Plan issued in mid- 
December. 


The report indicated: “While progress 
can be reported in many particular respects 
...on balance it appears that the gap 
between the estimated costs of firm 
development programs and _ foreseeable 
available financial resources is widening 
rather than narrowing.” It added: “New 
private investment has been small. In fact, 
in some countries there has been some net 
disinvestment (withdrawal) of private 
foreign capital.” 

On the brighter side the report noted 
that during the last year most Asian 
countries participating in the Plan in- 
creased the volume of output in all main 
fields of economic activity appreciably and 
had expanded their social services. 
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Labour Statistics 
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In an effort to reduce the cost of publishing the Labour Gazette, the 
Department of Labour has reduced the amount of tabular matter appearing 
in this section. The reduction has taken two forms: some tables were dis- 
carded, some were shortened. Of the tables that remain, some now have 
different numeral designations, e.g., the former Table A-2 has become Table 
A-1, but the titles have remained unchanged. Therefore it will be possible to 
maintain an historical series of the statistics contained in these tables. Some 
tables will now appear only once each year. 


The tables that have been discarded are: Table A-1—Estimated Dis- 
tribution of Canadian Manpower; Table C-1—Employment Index Numbers 
by Provinces; Table C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing; Table E-4— 
Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit, with Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement; 
Table F-3—Price Relatives of Staple Food Items; Table F-4—Retail Prices of 
Staple Foods and Coal, by Cities; and Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale 
Prices in Canada. 


The tables that will appear once each year are: Table E-6—Unemployment 
Insurance Fund; and Table F-5—Index Numbers of Consumer Prices in Canada 
and Other Specified Countries. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Total 
Bievelmooking fOr WOLk, sais. jc ccee ese clas wle cress ne 195 
VICE OU Gs] ODS etal slates co rosaye aire teeoe, tarts: chaliovesahevonerehe 179 
Under. lemon bhidwesnc ccs ccctce eros. 65 
LeRoeINONUNS State. a telan ret eros tice sree este 60 
HERGEINON LAG ie Heewaic at, ae cee an nee eens 28 
PE OMIMONLI SSS Gee nate tk eee eee 17 
fs SarON Ga meueetes ain Ae teen vetosieee ets 
LOAN cdrOVer eee ree ee tine ee, 4 
Sandee ealig® scenes OO ae araesiee ir aera 16 
EUAN ING UTSipeee retoic reece arcu tate Ri steyors ate ereeeiets Wy 
LO AeMOUL Sree tory ashar eye aitet oe eal ate ere aves 11 


Work() 








Week Ended 
October 23, 1954 


Seeking 
Full-Time 


ee ee ee ed 
ee ry 
a ere 
cr 


a re ery 








Week Ended Week Ended 
September 18, 1954 October 24, 1953 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work (2) 
180 171 121 108 
167 159 111 
OS aiehh tren 51 
COR en nee 38 
DO ale a smgee eae 14 
TOMI nae ecrentes - 
* * 
* Ed cesses. x 
13 12 10 @ 
* me * xe 
* * * * 








Norte: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a whole in 


all characteristics. 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 23, 1954 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Sourcsr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








— Canada 
@) 
The Labour Force 
Raila SYS 6 abt tls ac eo Dr ee Cie ene oe et 5,461 
PNT GIL DUCE er ane ey shay creer ttoectes cevexetsestase Citccvm eau sin é 936 
Ono eT CUleUra lea tate coins dtarcre cha tea caine 4,525 
NEEL OS cred ih Soa OG OE AEE oe EECA RCE Enon 4,228 
Apriculturaleereem ee ote mee tee etc: 886 
INigiAaR ten hill ne adhe’ o6 6 nooceLe eonmeaee 3,342 
RISIIT LOR MMM MPT RAN SE wee ci nec ees aleve ciation Gee bt ie2o5 
ANGa OUI kenge aaeboo the Boo SR OLeben cooonae 50 
Non eT CUlGUPAl! era, «cars oeve Gene Ne eto: shefbanes Hausuaere 1,183 
MAW CSMMREN Stier resected oe ee we is Ke 5,461 
DES LOBVCAT Sra mcre: ye terhe ie fader sentra cle acs are A 531 
Vi ZARV CALA eM A oe cos canon atone 706 
Aimildh SRE Tey ey ope eto Bera ae Cen RE ete ae eee PA titans 
BOSOM CALS aE amir ttornic oeice aoe nin coe 1,475 
DOBY Cans: All Ce OWielyece tis aspecratrcrece os cc ait ontessieroreds 216 
Persons with Jobs 
PES DASH TOUDS mee oe amet ie sale seis ae ores ciche oreveaeins 5,282 
IGS. 3 clos tice OEIC EOE eRe GEL Oe nr 4,080 
TNSREe RITES. . ctccoeeatae StI a EPA OR ear eee 1,202 
PART IGHIbUTA le tetera Se crnsvetitits oaie vate Ace cinn 931 
GHA erie ulbural recta pushin roe ce eier we eialces ant 4,351 
PCV VOL KOU S ohana oases eine oes ae eerste aes 3,993 
INCA RSS 5, Am oe ge 3 eae acy ee Re oe ae 2,913 
Hera OS yet oe ree meee ocho ere 1,080 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
(SOS ae RR eal re a 179 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
SIS ORE ee i Re a a 4,850 
INET he tie et Oy ent BO eee Pee na 900 
ISI LGSP een SNe tite rere ete eine hase 3,950 














Nfld. 























P.E.LI. Man 
N.S. Que. Ont Sask B:C. 
N.B: Alta 
(1) 

412 1,560 1,981 962 441 
58 214 268 366 28 
354 1,346 1,713 596 413 
322 1,204 1,492 786 336 
51 208 woo 348 24 
271 996 1,239 438 312 
90 356 489 176 105 

* ne 15 18 
83 350 474 158 101 
412 1,560 1,981 962 44] 
46 196 160 89 28 
50 229 239 122 48 
184 720 923 446 212 
113 370 569 263 135 
19 45 90 42 18 
397 1,490 1,921 949 426 
307 1,148 1,442 THE 324 
90 342 479 172 102 
57 213 266 365 28 
340 1,277 1,655 584 398 
305 1,165 1,541 546 356 
225 852 1,105 401 265 
80 313 436 145 91 
15 70 60 13 15 
445 1,332 1,600 888 446 
97 218 278 164 106 
348 1,114 1,822 724 340 








(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, excluded prior to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada 


as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Total Males 
Los LOb2 otal (2). ao. cies ete: 34,461 159, 030 414, 663 128,798 75, 048 812,000 326,105 
LOdoelotale Phot ethene eee 4,049 84,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68,269 
1953 January-October............-- 3,027 28,966 75,540 24,265 11,424 1438, 722 59,774 
1954 January-October.............. 3,406 25,196 74, 063 24, 662 10,782 138, 109 60, 252 





(1) Newfoundland is not included from 1945 to 1948 inclusive, it has been included since that time. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





























v = 
g oD: 
Sp Oo Az| | 3 
‘= gS a aS | ws ra 
= as on Sy | 4a g 
3 ao 8 © BS BA. wa 
Period Ag LE o 3 Ma | eos K S 
eet os 8 5 5.3 4 aS 5 0 as 2 = 
De 3 B48 go g 3 Pe | a8 5 Es = 
pe bs =| g 8 5 2 Boal ites a |e 2 8 
3 2 os So 0.8 5 ab Be ie% BOS 3B = ° 
=A oO HO OR oa) < ee | sa0 4 o) a 
TOHISISh2 Dotalse.s eects Ob Sat el Qed Lae eer, ove vil eee ol epee ee ADE RG Ly | autor alee Secale eae ee 6,928 | 199,815 
1O53uLOtalese tee eee ceo 10,021 | 6,339 i Sobneo SoM elo riOonl ia lo 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1953 January-October........ 8,685 5,472 1,618 2Go~| Lie2tOe 16,114 762 | 23,257 8,056 853 78,782 
1954 January-October........ 8,877 6,156 1,801 2,444 | 10,457 | 10,200 712 | 24,419 | 11,981 539 77, 586 
Due to changes in occupational classifications comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE}B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport-| Finance, 
ture, ation Services Supple- 
oe Forestry, Manu- Construc- Can, ne, (i ; a ‘mentary ote 
Fishing, facturing tion Ate Go nee Labour hee 
Trapping, S e Bee OF ERs Income 
Mining orage, ment) 
Trade 
#1 G49 =A Verame....acce cee sce eee 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Averace.!4, oe os eee 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1O51-=-Aversget i do5 oe eee 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 Average }: 5. cule ech cee 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
1953-—AWerage (5... trata Late 73 330 70 250 PANG 34 972 
1953—September................... 80 307 82 256 224 35 1,014 
October ins Pelee oes 78 333 83 Pay 226 35 1,012 
INOwenlbetteaae eee. Hee nee 77 328 76 256 224 35 996 
Decemperc. nena eae 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
1004 ——JANUATN: os ctl acco ate tintin 65 322 56 245 223 3 945 
DENEY Cig UTE WM Pierre papel oar, ieee anaes 66 aya) 54 247 225 35) 950 
March Pho cone ra Ce eae 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
A Drees tee, 0... Sane 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
1 ER ae a ee FT 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
AN VROTENS SAS ee ee eee en eee 74 325 70 259 Zor 35 1,000 
itiley a, Wie Melee, Rac pedl fo aoe gene 80 323 77 262 Pees ao 1,010 
aA RIP Uren. oo ites ccc 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
MEPUCIMERS. 02a be soso 84 326 78 263 244 35 1,030 
































* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,555,258. 





— 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month en Avene | Average 
eekly Weekly 
Employ- perenne Fabel Wagesand| Employ- pupcente etaee Waresand 
ment ied ages and) Salaries ment coy ages and Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries : Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

NOAQ=—A VGrA OMe ccc bretetae ere «ciel gle terete 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
LODO SAW erage eae aecite aiionsis cies atts 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1 OS ISA Verage pena cteseincem cece acts 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
AQG2— Ary Gra reee eee eyes taietine Sic coes 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—A Verages. oe ccc marek bie coud oats 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
Oct. TOSS petite eeten Caceres oo ken orone 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
INO Vinge m9 DS hte cre ariiort ccecte 115-9 157-4 135°3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec. TP baa eek et oe eae 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. der lOo Ame, aa. tre Sc ateeaks che attire 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. TEP OG ANS te eke ak eetonr aces 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar PRO bA ees atin Seka 106-6 147-6 137°8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr GB Cee eee rae 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May SF DG a ore het 4 aise site ctor iets 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June TA LO DAM Rate entices as ore ites 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60-54 
July 1, ODA. ce atiecete s coelane sis 111-7 153°9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. TE COR AMR. ee ess, scan canes 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept TOD aieee lees ae, c lhe. a eet 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. Pe TOR AME cine Suite tianecetersrten 113-3 157-0 137-9 ° 59.26 108-1 151-8 139-7 | 61.42 














1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly loeeing) (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF See Ties AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES Ex 


(1949 


= 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (DBS) 


eee ee ee ae SS SS 
See — eet 












































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SSS SS See 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Octal Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
(a) Provinces 
Ne witout sin Citercesrcrpeterecrote ovale ache Creare eo TENET oles. cranes 142-7 139-2 157-4 54.84 54.94 59.10 
PrincevHd Ward Usain Gree meee coer eerie tee seein 120-6 121-2 119-8 44.04 43.48 44.53 
ING Ve COtIg toi ee see areas. Regt eas ia Urs cytoheveb irene sete eiae 101-6 101-0 104-7 49 .63 48.98 48.58 
New Bruns WiGkrinens seh ae Uk ceed Re emainaicine.s eee 102-1 100-5 102-2 50.84 50.26 49.12 
(ANTTe ots con eyecare ean Ae is SEROTEC a bn Sey ra OO 8 oe 113-6 112-2 116-2 56.79 56.69 55.08 
OyehT w On keiadt cl a Peat Mees ot ctrtes Ath lie neta 2 es te cre ROS CRI MERC meen 111-7 111-6 iapfoal 61.61 61.17 60.26 
IVER DICOD a terse tite eter een nce steal eae Pa eee renal. roa scant 109-4 109-1 110-5 57.19 57.19 55.69 
Saskatchewan: occk deren cr poe Nsr's oleate: ees Siok ee 123-5 126-5 123-9 56.54 56.69 56.30 
SAT Orta sc, SrA his ok ORIG aisle fee Es Se ic ig ios a. baleen 135-6 136-4 135-0 60.85 59.14 60.13 
BritishiColumbiace: eee ee ee orccee tae OR cee eee 112-3 113-1 114-6 64.28 64.14 64.34 
(Candidates saeco pc ce aera wae Cee ee ore 113-3 112-9 116-9 59.26 58.93 58.11 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
St oWohn'ses bts. af See ee Och Ee a eee Oke 121-8 119-6 122-1 45.02 44.36 42.52 
SVGNCYn ae cet th Mtoe on eine Me me ieee create cies 92-7 92-0 100-6 60.89 58.33 62.28 
TRAX aaa ON Sasa CER EEE ce Se Bes cokers Lies 114-4 110-9 118-2 47.89 48.02 45.49 
aint MOMMY mattered Ore eee em eer e eae wee 96-0 95-3 100-9 47.72 47.18 46.07 
QUEBEC eos be ee enc alee DARA ee Se Rs hae eas te een 115-4 115-0 114-7 49.12 48.99 47.75 
Sher prookese Aw ea heey see ae actor cee 100-6 98-8 103-1 50.17 48.76 46.44 
BH TCS. RIVETS sheds sisson aaa cee eines 108-2 109-0 103-7 56.29 56.86 53.98 
Drummondvaillex.. ic: cack aon eee oe ee cen 70-9 68-6 84-6 Olet2 51.07 51.48 
Wilfoyate gers to ar toe, SCAN e SCO PPE Tae clo Grits ap onan Pein area cis 111-7 111-4 114-8 57.80 57.63 56.37 
Ottawa Hull soi soi bee bee's eee oe eae Mee enone: 111-9 113-2 110-2 54.79 55.16 52.33 
PeterbOroue Wie es oe hice oe a re Re eee ee 94-3 94-9 100-9 62.90 61.80 61.99 
SIVAWScks on Ss Sachate ots Src oe rishietars bbs Meio ra neiaete, Spe nation eee tie 99-7 116-0 160-9 61.38 55.75 65.70 
Niagara vH allay tcbat ct sarctes Dre Oe IS eee Roar 149-4 155-6 181-4 64.49 63.74 67.04 
StaGatharines ee ee roe ie eee 111-2 109-4 120-5 67.40 67.57 66.35 
PROTON COMM cht rr are ee reheat PTET ore case A i 3 120-2 120-4 121-5 63.21 62.79 61.51 
i 104-2 102-7 112-2 63.82 62.63 61.72 
83-7 81-6 83-1 58.35 56.37 55.78 
97-3 99-0 108-6 55.04 54.09 53.76 
102-9 102-6 111-8 57.34 57.33 56.32 
135-9 136-5 139-2 fonoe (O28 865 71.43 
111-1 109-4 115-4 Dinos 56.87 55.48 
114-2 116-3 124-5 73.27 73.49 73.99 
83-0 80-9 109-4 68.16 67.63 66.62 
98-7 100-3 139-8 67.11 68.05 66.88 
110-4 113-9 124-8 61.31 61.48 59.47 
107-0 105-9 105-9 54.29 54.38 52.58 
119-5 123-7 117-5 54.31 54.88 50.86 
125-8 127-3 122-4 52.92 iP ha) 51.67 
155-3 154-1 151-0 59.76 56.88 59.12 
(Cal Gar fii tater nore Sena a ee er ee eee ha es 138-1 137-4 133-9 58.71 yi ce! 6/00 
IVATICOULV. CE Mars. o.08e acetates acre ato eds eee eee ei yee 104-7 105-7 104-3 61.86 61.38 60.27 
VETO UOT Leh cre sexes css eyck aerate Re Page? een RC Ic 117-2 115-6 110-1 58.23 | 58.90 57.08 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 








Industry 


UT Ye Be nae Ga ee OIG OREO SIRE. FOTOS CSO Cnt Bae an ern Ane 


META MT INI 2 eee seater nae sretnc ecm heute deers sleam cele hie cam 
(COL ME NMR eee ares theca otic, So mae ws bisa tercanerthers wean Gar ee aiauss wale bee maces 


OpUL tave he akagagyaiaem IPC oS Goyer ene Seed eng Oe one CORSON CCE AMER PEN A rae 
NOMEN het lem nme ere ee teete aera ata cinta teh Pnereneer ere oie nate cream baste ee 


MMANUEACUUTIN Se or ce te rr pace trees tthe ca taricee site ciate micro re ais shee 


HOOCRANCISDEVELAG COM arti atria erat rome tin lett events ieticic aoc aisle no siclotele aitks 
IMB UGDEOGUCES tee trae inc: Anite aes octets ae Gye sete Teves Tae Settee Scale 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...................0.0005 
Grain tlleproductete cme cachet Nets ae eels Th Le ee ina: 
Breadrandtoshert bakery progucuseece cones dam dc cen «ieee cee ae ie 
IDISttiedranG sna tel UOLs erase care meee eee sia sense Sees eee 


MoObsccomnd.LODACCOIDLOGUCTS tamtrniscinaiie ces sees cocina cea 
Ub DCrADLOCUCUSAMe ta erate tees tartrate terete leiin qetnicin tye atrtio a e/ncciole ee tacsietete 


IL Cea are a ae LITO a acl dia daels aiaists OA HSG Wb GEN ERE Esa Sie aa 
Bootstandmshoess (except Tub ber hes tee ceeeme rite eis cinie en aie ce oe 
iextilewmroductsn(GxCepticlouiing er merrier celts reste cree eestor arcs 
Cotcounvarnvancebroagd: woventeoodseasm cea sania eae cei: 
Wioollentroods: etm ete rea ee erie cele cee matic cares wes bee Serna 
Shan ante Avera gl msn bl Ae Ws kd Be 5 Ga nas GORD CGO arene 
Clothin ee (texttlevancderun) = sree eee ae cre. tne =i 
IMEEM abe Y as cic dget hae deo cichand lta EAR AG Es ror NEE eC OD ORO CId Sear A 
WVOMenianClOoliti Mme arerrn mone iNet epee Rice once 8 AY OO a. hn nh rns ace atays 
ISNItIEOOUS Sateen wees Lae cen Hare, eee Rae oN oa cee nutter 
WOO GEDEOGICtSME ar, Aan tree Seren eats ete lone cule he eee Saas 
eihwitaavohral Givi ch asbllGl ann ceca Aen Cat. ORntn here tis Daa at 
HUTHEDUT Oma eee Cr ie Aro nay cit n ete eee eee 
OCHETEWOOG PIOCUCES Steere ie tne ee see cote tite nee ae 
RAD CLEDLOCUCES te tte eee es esa onions Meme eracere ede creihacs Sst a sine Seine 
Jetaliouiiivel jipheer nelle aie aos eben Stine area ao Hee olts Gomeac renee ae 
Othermapen prouucts aarti ne serie ceri cide cece chee cio 
Printings publishing andalled industriesas 2,-2.2. sees seen ee nee 
EnONTANGeSsteeleproGucts tener wees es cit eotie cress Con naira ee Sat atiineraier 
ENoriculcuraiiinpleMmentismor satis ctas fet eee cenae ett re cis oh cc Creiaesetece 
Ha bricatedand structural stecliucsaacs ees cheese acai ore rec panes: 
Vane hgh eensehars Ua fool Sie. coolio chenues Setttn HR OEY a Mas Goreng eas} ee co Tec aaa ae 
éatinevandicoo kin eTapp tances tere ates tiehireries cin ceiinetetia sie att 
EV OTECASUIT SS eee ee eT el eae ae eels hace een Se oe bere 
Machinervatianitacuurin® fers aes oo ree ei ert ciel. eines ators tie oN oteere 
[Py eslroakew rie seve Ghee MSM ee occ eamme deren COR CUD USED COCR Poon GGe nas oan 
PHCE bE CEAENDEOCUCUS Pimtme eet eiearclte oe oe oe rere toate: Gcckeclat ae sarc. 4 Crees 
Mransporveavlomic QUinmaent apr meets mesh m spice aioe eatoerel tonite oitaciaie® 
Aircrate ancuparcaee tee a eee tee oe te nine tote o we aaa 
Motorev.eliclessa ere tte ete a een ae eae aoe Conk oe 
Motormveniclopartsramd: aCCeSssOrlesiuirn eeinsst + cise ceils cies cele eiaiere 
Ratlroad and. rolline stocks Equipments. a.% vepyesiecice sles oa clece sre oe eer 
Slip HUNG IngaAnGarep arin Cae wee twee hese cei satiate aeteanclersre nates tetas 
INGH-ferrousHne cal cplLocuclsme mene teri aan attic olen ee 
AN Keiamuriebaaiy ers Ve KiKOUSI id ohn erace Oa A SEE DCO TAA SEARS oom Etro Deer cr 
IBEASSEANUeCOPHeIreDLOCUCtSS Rieter materi cthe cs oleis cctratateialaisreei eaters 
Smeltinovancdirohnin ese, wet rae atte Pere eee eis Sesto ate ans 
Hileetricallanparatus ancistpplteses im sntra as aecieie™ aise Seiciisicccic cise earls 
Non-metallic mineraliproGucts- fet ss area co erinte sates clelevenehe ale elec rare 
(CHEE dileys EVES a4 w tn SoddomMiseho DD ob Ob Ciera b RGR OD aETO Oo DG pate 
Glassrancdeelass products; emes er iee eet roe fact ar cite cio, eee ane 
IProducts:Ou petro leummran diGOALie.eeetiioe ince ce calcio keels amen ean 
Chemica Goroductomete eee tee eee cece es ate seve oie cate na eie es 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..............seeeeeeceees 
ACIS a CAlISIANCisSaltsmeennien cman ae ati Meas Cee mica eer 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industrieS................ceeccceeeeceeces 


Constructions. ees eee ee ae er one te nie eee ls on ve late adits 
Buildings ERAS Uc AELOLNED WS Ione, BrcSctorc a ROCROI o LTO OD RIDIN Ge LOR T Oieh Oils SOIC RPE 
15 bred ey einyeyy [anette Zs) hale Wy qlee age Aodae BOL OS OO aan SOT Oded Onceorr. 


SOrViceme mere, ete ee tae eee ieee ee eon wedieite celal. 
ELObe Scan Ceres batranita=crreats tt ot arisen cise: fers fayette oie) sie iossioraueoay encase ikea: oaescs 
PAUndHestancidnyac leanne plants ye neler setietan tiers ete eleitieioe. stew sie acts 
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Employment Index 
Numbers 


Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 
1954 1954 1953 


145-5 | 145-0} 136-8 











100-0 99-7 | 103-8 
74-4 73°3 79 +2 
184-7 | 187-2 | 185-9 
139-2 | 141-4] 141-5 
108-1 | 108-3 | 115-2 
118-7 | 118-6 | 118-0 
115-7 | 116:6 | 113-7 
195-5 | 185-0 | 193-5 
105-7 | 106-4} 103-6 
101-8 | 103-4} 106-5 
106-2 | 106-7] 106-1 
17-9 (0°7 82-9 
104-0 | 104-2} 112-2 
86-6 88-3 93-9 
89-4 92-1 93°7 
79-8 78-8 91-3 
79-4 79-6 90-9 
68-2 66-7 83-5 
80-2 78-6 93-0 
93-2 91-8 | 100-6 
96°5 95-7 | 105-9 
97-0 95-7 | 100-3 
80-2 78-8 90-5 
106-3 | 107-6 | 107-4 
110-5 | 113-0 | 109-4 
104-1 101-5 | 106-5 
91-6 94-4 09:9 
118-2 | 120-2) 114-2 
122-1 | 124-8 | 115-9 
108-7 | 108-8} 110-0 
111-0 | 110-4] 108-0 
97-4 98-5 | 110-8 
45-2 56-2 67-2 
129-7 | 130-8 | 142-8 
97-5 97-5 | 107-6 
99-6 98-7 | 100-9 
88-9 85-8 99-2 
108-3 | 109-4 | 116-6 
95-1, 96-0 | 119-8 
109-7 | 109-7 | 113-9 
121-0 | 121-5] 149-4 
338-7 | 343-4 | 375-1 
78-6 83-0 | 119-2 
92-3 86-8 | 121-5 
86-1 85-6 | 106-9 
152-5 | 152-4] 174-4 
120-1 120-0 | 122-0 
121-8 | 120-2 | 131-8 
101-7 | 101-9 | 109-5 
140-5 | 141-2 | 133-2 
133-3 | 131-1 140-2 
116-8 | 119-5 | 116-1 
109-4 | °108-6 | 107-2 
105-2 | 114-8 | 118:3 
122-8 | 124-8] 120-8 
121-8 | 122-0) 120-1 
108-2 | 107-7 | 105-3 
118-1 116-7 | 122-3 
106-0 | 104-9} 112-0 
127-0 | 129-0} 135-8 
128-1 130-4 | 148-1 
125-3 126-8 | 115-9 
115-7 | 118-9 | 112-3 
1138-8 | 118-3] 109-3 
103-1 104-3 | 102-7 
113-3 | 112-9 | 116-9 











Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Oct. 1 | Sept. 1| Oct. 1 

1954 1954 1953 


71.08 | 69.65 70.23 


74.45 | 73.52 73.48 
67.95 | 66.84 65.63 
TEIN LAL Gs 77.21 
68.31 | 65.83 68.51 
61.28 | 57.24 60.02 
77.70 | 76.98 80.59 
64.58 | 63.71 63.14 


61.42 | 60.87 59.69 























TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Industry 
1954 
no. 

Manin oe me oterree hie Be na ios chanics elo ice prtn Nnaediate cuts o1e ss sinh otetere 43-4 
Metalitrainin oarty ees re peatineie et Litto co fet arc tous e,= fain afolent etek 44-5 
(re) (a Wee ape in er ae en i Cote nao eee Bren ren sear 46-1 
@therdmetal ssa-4 20h coos ee ts Clee edee wel cte oisice or caste eieisro ae eee: 43-6 
OIG Se se be ea oR Shoo, Si Coe a Mercere SiccaPeta ats so span tcp ete amie 40-7 
Coal) RE ae A eros oo oe Re FR PE ae a Sets isehilorels Grand SCENES 40-4 
Oilandmaturalceas aver 2 Ae ae Reece ts ce ictenrers iors visi ker deteloveyre 41-3 
IN alee eY S| Call mene 42 oe NERO Boe arn ata no ate RISO OU Atop 44-0 
WIEST Yolt ihe tit29 eee ene eines ar hei IaAiae oF Solo onario pac nEnn DT. Go oar 41-3 
Hoodland beverages &. acti ase chem oe eiaaine soe es celeriac 42-1 
Meat Products i. oc vas od oak cle tebiek hive tetets, shaiols sistouetolcceteton ot 40-1 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 44-8 
Grainemill products:2 seme see taee celte o dinte ois ets eels slots 42-1 
Breaczvand other bakerys products aaer sen sa seiaes cesta = 44-1 
Distiledsand: mal baliquorsecen eaeeteere tierce amintecls 39-9 
Mobaccomnc. FODACCO PLOGUCtS. © steer tty tieieiinis estar 40-4 
Rubber products <2\.cnie a ckincscte cect scsi phere eravminicipetore, ators rains 41-9 
Heather productsin. sec cia thers ee rience emciat ee ocr loiter ict ois 38-7 
Bootsiand i shoesi(exceptirub bem errr smeaceeniate ae ieeeraier 37-7 
Textile products (except clothing) membre taciciiee | act <cieieeieieie = 42-6 
Cotton yarn and brosd) woven goods... ene aeeeee cea 40-6 
Woollen So0dS857 Hes ee Sache eee keene oe ete a aie sein. 44-0 
Syntheticwexbiles and isles. se nee eect er etaeieiiee: wali ie iste cle 45-2 
Glothings(textile. and tur) aise eee ee Ghee ence ecrioee 37-7 
IMenis-clothing ana: accutane een Gee o esinc Gee aeons 37-0 
Women‘srelothing i9o. ane oa: he ee open cere ern 35:4 
IKNTG POOUS 3.5 ences Moe CER eo raeeee ec eehe ties Raise ets 40-3 

* Wood products us iss domes eR oer ae tote 42-2 
Sawiand planing malls Ve eae cee nec et nant are etre Pe erates 41-7 
Nithigaiineigc? Weegee GAPaen ne A lrmadie gr eR nan ok, a embers ment ela cake 43-5 
Otherkwood: products. eeeer ont ee eee eEGr ere Sere 42-7 
Paper prOductsd, as cntes 400 oes oe SRR EER iret hae 42-4 
Pulpvand papermills*oeeeraaee comes bien ibeaderetnemece mee eles: 42-5 
Otherimaper PLOGUCUS Peete tete ere ie ie a nana eiererercl 42-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................... 40-4 
Iron andstesl Products wesnce Sete eee eats -c cies 41-4 
Asricuituraliimp lemientsasee tc: aeebien soba. ceceiieeme te a 39°1 
Babricated and stracturalsteel eerie ccct eerie oe oe eee eee 40-8 
FHardware.and tools:s © ree sek ieee hn oes ics cee ates 42°3 
Heatneand cookine/applianceses pee ser cat eiccec cine te 42-7 
ATOMVCASTINGS, . On ae Rae OE ee nr ieee 42-2 
Machmenryamantiaetunin@ecas: 7aseieere err oee name ee 42-2 
Primaryaron and steclsauote. oper nee eEE ae eee aa 40-1 
Shestimetal products. sepeer Gn eee Eee oe ciceeee 41-3 

S Drangporoavion, CQUIpIen timc cee mere ieee eneiae Denar Ee 40-7 
AILerart anc: panteraan Mase eee ace cei hee eee 41-7 
Motorsvehiclese:. sec ee ned Ge ene Ae one ae 39-6 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............0-.-eseeeee 38-6 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .+..22.6:).. esses one 39°7 
Shipbuildineandirenatring se eerie eee nae eee 42-8 
*\Non-ferrous metal productsna nce aetna eee 41-4 
ZA LUMI PYOGICESs s,.h scasade rece eas Spoil Broke rhper erate: 41-8 
Brass and coppenploductamenr sein omen em erien ne etna 41-7 
DPMeltingan carecimin so aces ee er eee ioe Ieee nee emer 41-3 
“Mlectricall apparatus and supplies aa. a4.s2-.eee a -eceeeee ee 40-9 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-4 

~ Non-metallic mineral productsc,entea asp emen eda os seen 43°8 
Clay products ert ds etre coe ce ee Ce eee 44-6 
Classrandolassprocductesmeasy ao sae rare eee eer eee eee 42-6 
Productseot petroleumpand: coals ea acee er Eee eee eee 41-4 
Chemical: products. ..5 «betas oa ee Ce eee 41-3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................. Hie <3 
Acids sal kalis-cnd' sail ts:...ctee ete cock ee Oe eee eee ee 41-5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................00- 41-5 
pOurableivoodsi 134) aston. On Oe eres 41-5 
INon-durable. 200ds:5 40s. Gaccinh ohneh eee eae Hee ee 41-1 
PP OMAUPUICEIOM: 2/4: 512 14 bac. dd.datens ote 4ahsieen ne Aa ee ne ee 41-8 
iil dings sand structures. ; o.n:ec eee ce tok eae eee 41-7 
ishwavys, bridgessand streets... .puieqaaneee eee toaeel eee 42-2 
Hiectriciand motor transportation. «..e. 9. yeceeeme een eee: 45-4 
DERILCE rp ged cote ff ostiwnhs ad vet: cae inet er Rin Oe ee 40-7 
Elotelstand cestaurants, 4.0 ..nheses cate oe ee 41-0 
aundries and dry, cleaning plants... .0. Jspuneeeee rene seneeok 40-8 





Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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1954 


44-7 








Average Hours 


Oct. 1|Sept.1|/Oct. 1 


1953 


43-6 
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Average Weekly | 














: Earnings Wages 

Oct. 1]Sept.1)Oct. 1/Oct. 1]Sept.1 Oct. 1 
1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 
cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
156-8} 155-8] 154-8] 68.05} 66.37| 66.87 
161-0] 160-4] 159-1] 71.65} 70.74] 70.96 
137-6| 137-7} 132-2} 63.43] 62.93] 60.94 
174-6] 173-9] 172-8] 76.13] 75.12] 75.69 
153-6} 151-4} 154-5) 62.52) 58.14} 62.11 
148-7) 146-1] 150-3] 60.07} 55.52) 58.77 
168-6] 166-3] 166-6| 69.63) 66.19) 72.64 
146-0) 144-6] 140-8] 64.24! 63.62} 61.81 
139-7| 139-5] 136-6] 57.70] 57.06| 56.69 
114-9] 115-6} 114-0] 48.37] 47.74] 47.31 
148-5] 147-4] 148-1] 59.55) 58.81) 59.39 
89-5) 89-7! 94-3} 40.10] 36.15} 39.51 
136-8] 138-0} 131-3] 57.59] 58.93} 55.28 
105-3) 105-4) 105-7| 46.44] 46.38] 46.09 
155-7) 155-7| 146-2! 62.12) 62.28) 61.70 
141-2} 141-8] 136-0) 57.04] 56.86] 55.08 
145-2) 144-3] 141-6] 60.84] 58.59} 59.05 
99-5} 98-8] 97-4] 38.51] 39.03] 38.38 
96-1] 95-5] 93-6] 36.23) 37.44] 35.85 
109-7) 109-2) 107-9| 46.73] 45.65} 44.02 
111-5} 110-5] 110-1] 45.27) 43.43] 41.95 
104-6} 104-1} 102-7| 46.02] 45.39} 42.72 
114-1} 114-1} 111-3] 51.57) 51.00} 48.75 
98-7] 98-9] 97-1] 37.21] 37.38] 37.77 
97-7| 97-5) 95-0] 36.15) 36.27] 37.05 
103-8] 105-1] 103-4] 36.75} 38.36] 37.53 
98-8) 98-3] 96-5] 39.82) 38.44] 39.37 
126-1} 125-8] 122-9} 53.21) 52.84] 52.23 
133-8] 132-7] 130-5] 55.79] 54.81| 54.55 
114-6] 115-6] 111-8} 49.85] 50.40} 49.42 
108-6} 109-2) 107-4] 46.37] 46.85] 46.40 
160-9} 161-0} 153-1] 68.22) 69.39] 66.90 
171-8) 171-4] 163-6] 73.02) 74.56) 71.98 
127-2) 127-5] 122-2) 53.42) 53.55} 52.30 
166-5} 165-3] 159-3] 67.27) 66.29) 63.56 
157-9) 157-2) 154-6] 65.37] 64.45} 64.93 
154-3} 160-1) 159-4] 60.33] 59.08) 61.21 
164-9} 164-2) 163-5] 67.28) 66.83] 69.65 
146-6] 144-6} 189-5} 62.01] 59.86} 58.73 
141-9) 140-2} 182-6} 60.59] 58.60) 55.69 
156-4] 156-3} 154-0) 66.00) 65.65) 65.91 
152-8} 152-1] 147-8] 64.48] 63.27] 63.41 
173-7} 171-0) 170-6] 69.65) 68.40] 69.78 
153-7} 153-6] 147-5) 63.48) 64.05| 62.54 
162-8} 161-9] 157-9} 66.26] 64.44] 65.21 
172-3| 171-7| 161-1] 71.85] 71.26] 70.40 
172-7| 171-6} 169-9} 68.39} 60.57| 67.96 
162-5) 162-2) 157-9} 62.73] 63.58} 62.84 
159-4] 158-4} 157-7] 63.28) 62.88) 63.40 
152-0} 150-5} 145-1) 65.06] 62.76) 61.96 
160-2} 159-3) 155-8] 66.32) 65.31] 64.66 
145-8] 145-7} 142-4] 60.94] 60.03) 59.24 
151-2} 150-0] 146-5) 63.05] 61.20} 62.85 
173-0} 171-8] 170-2] 71.45] 70.44] 70.29 
150-8} 150-9) 144-5] 61.68) 60.81] 59.68 
166-2) 166-2) 158-9} 67.14) 66.65) 65.94 
142-5} 141-5! 136-9) 62.42) 61.84] 60.37 
132-0} 181-6) 125-5) 58.87) 58.83) 56.73 
141-5| 139-7] 133-6] 60.28) 59.23) 58.65 
191-0} 188-7] 183-7] 79.07] 78.31] 76.05 
146-4! 146-3} 140-2] 60.46] 60.13] 58.74 
121-0} 120-7) 117-0} 49.97) 49.49) 49.02 
167-6) 167-7} 160-3} 69.55] 70.27] 68.29 
116-2} 116-2] 111-7] 48.22) 47.76] 46.58 
151-6} 150-9} 148-5] 62.91] 61.87] 62.22 
128-1] 128-4] 123-7) 52.65) 52.39] 50.84 
144-5) 144-2) 146-6] 60.40] 60.28] 63.62 
155-8) 155-5) 160-7| 64.97) 64.53] 68.46 
121-3} 121-2) 114-7} 51.19] 51.39] 48.40 
141-6] 141-2} 137-3! 64.29) 63.12] 62.47 
84-1} 81-7] 79-7| 34.23] 33.42] 33.08 
83-8) 80-4) 79-7) 34.36] 33.45] 33.47 
80-1; 80-0) 75-9} 32.68] 32.16] 31.27 














Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smailer number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


nl 
—- 

















Average Hours Worked ieee oe Earnings 
Kes Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, | Oct. ine 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1 
ING VOLOLD CHE len knee weeded ren ore & CN wan chalice duet a tenee eok 42-5 42-4 41-9 133-1 134-2 136-1 
INO Vegas CO Lite re Meenas Tem Meroe amon cary taltyo 6 Aha pac cis 41-6 41-0 41-3 120-5 119-5 122-4 
ING WEIS TINS Wa Claw Ae tere eitcke tay ok cake avo latent. ain 3B 42-2 42-0 42-8 122-5 122-1 120-1 
CUO DG Cr es te cree Ce Sere ere BIBS crine Sef AGS» oto oo EE, UR Seaiec 42-3 42-2 43-0 127-1 126-5 123-2 
On Gano see raer eye: Beret codin Ceetetes usps ARICA cefeyhh ita’ os Aa Uae 41-0 40-4 41-1 146-3 146-6 143-6 
WEL IS ERIN 2 TR RAI BS bl 9) rn oh CORE ADK vs ume Ee a we 40-4 40-4 | 40-6 135-1 134-8 132-9 
ASK CMW Hin Py Aeea Reece nal sere eter hie a polala ta) ehoyclave a Sia Seay vaigne 39-7 40-2 40:7 146-8 145-7 141-5 
PUNT Cotas bathed tome iet tee Meee to tee Cae einen Leen mee 40-3 39-8 39-4 146-5 146-4 141-4 
Brabishe @ oni Diaz seyensc icin anieityea rhs. < am kero takeovers, eicta, dlesstorepele = 38-3 38-3 38-3 167-7 166-0 164-0 

















Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 
































Average Index Numbers (Ay. 1949=100) 
Hours Average Average — | ——_———— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer | Average 
per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

iMonbiilypa wrerageml G4 Qn 8 unis kc assticehe ts 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MonthiveA veragvewlO50) 2 oon dasensie cence ieee 42-3 103-6 43 , 82 105-1 102-9 102-1 

Monthilvenverdoe 105 10cm cece c= says 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

MonthiveAwerage 1952.0 <s. wy suis caeneAcadees 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

MonthivonveragelOpa) ween tcc eens se ea eee 41-3 135-8 56.09 134°5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 

October DRL ODD creme tote ccs Unsere tr cue 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 

ING VETO Ce eet O Once mmhel sar peer co een 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 

December euler WO ba rey vera. st cekesink eicets cakes 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 

January hee Te ol cosine Re et te ree ora 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 

Hebrugtviepy lew 1954. fence oA emer cere. 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 

March Mia Ge ath Bo ee ol ty elie aS 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 | 120-0 

April Ho NE ee renter oe tart ook ees 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 

May | Lag LER: WS eters tuenten. Sick Sa MLR OR 40-6 141-8 BYE 138-0 115-5 119-5 

June OOS mene nett eae tee Neri seit 39°8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 

July He LODE sien taper. Maye cote srs ahs 40-5 141-6 57.39 137-5 116-2 118-3 

August Llp s GIRCTDE GS Se A rar Ua ee Aer So 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 70) 117-5 

OLE ORME NAAN Gye) cr dh olay: tans Ne, late ee 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 

October A ae LO ys (Ly ae a eee ete Nc csganbore 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 














Nore; Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earn- 
ings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and vacancies 
in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








— 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month —————— oo 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest 

Wecemberw leis Oras et coment 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220,784 
Becembermslee lOj0keactcenan eee reece ae 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 
Decemibermle LO leat tee es trek e deere 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
Wecembertel es 1952 sets. oes eee seston eee 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142,788 Dlw2o 194, 513 
IO{Sesen ove lly WIRES Ne Mods sboomaa coe 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74, 513 315, 607 
January Lew O DA eerie ot acelin como 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84, 306 439,271 
Ble Dr ary aeee lel OD 4 waver © rteree scenes 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103, 112 542,745 
March LL OOS Ce tone ate ier ore eee 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
April i heegil Us). eee Soe Apar OaRe nh es ALS A ; 11, 434 12, 293 PB (OMT 466, 120 101, 933 568 , 053 
May aed 57 aaah er Vs ot tat Ue ee 14,942 TE aS 30,277 378,873 86,818 465,691 
June Ae O54 Ve Fetes Ree ser, revere eee 14, 284 15,790 80, 074 237,848 76, 782 314, 630 
July 1 Ae Ob4 eA Ae are oe ee Ee te 1BR251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August dL O54 Skis eitte on teeta eee 1213 12,913 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
Seprempers isl Oh4ae tee, meee ee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250,879 
October re O54 ee cis a corn tie 16,381 13,018 29,399 170,883 71,561 242,444 
INovembersle 10545 (1) ee eee enn 13, 724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
December 1, 1954 (1).............. etn ar 16, 104 10, 504 26, 608 255, 813 85,229 341,042 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES () BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
(Sourcr: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................005- 
OPCS UR Yin pore ete ee it hehe Sen aR ie ee 


Mining, Quarrying, and Oil Wells......................... 
IEE UY UHan De asco ata PAA AGIs MaSO Ot OREN eID CRS Ie: 
DOES ouP ea RIE ae ot RO AM ke ee Se oe eee 
INion= Metal Minin ome mercet serene stents ces eo cleitre nm tiorve mene F shes 
QuarnyinesC@lavrandioand Bits. -on 5 sce eer wees ccran 
PPOSPEGLIN GD yeegetac acitiete crore ecru aie a cree aston eae intone eos 


WIATMITACLULING pre ene eeaai opiate iacdiettcieavetiores s 
HOOUS AN CABO VCLAGESK treme cece cri tsiol cae aor oie Wie wake Seite 
WoObACcOmnEG eLObAcConLLOCUCUSanceeratccii satiate cers 
RUD Dera RLOCdUCtS mane cep are aot cirat vanes ciciemites toe on ears 
entnerseroducts sot teen hn sane tek esa eee ok eee 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
@lothinga(textilevancd sf ay) inert eee cies oe ee 
Wicodebroductsiy site ate on rise ire ah karie ae Seeine comi rae 
Ranersbrocuctsnssetse sari eon sets ar oe Wels Coates nets 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 
lmontancdscvecl Eroductsrm, peat acts cee nied aecineeeee 
BANS POLoLLLOny LLCULDIM GN iment aera roma nieer renee 
INon=HKerrousd etal bro@ucts, archer eiaecnrinean 
Klectrical Apparatus and Supplies............-2.6.cs0e+ees- 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................0..++00+0- 


CC 


Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 
FAPANS HOT CA LION emer aecceete ctewes ce: eee ated ro erate. ceeeintels Wei pees sie 
PCOS LCM nryaa ti thier Ee eiciers kao iin eTelecare arate 
SOMMNUUNT CATON oe, ener ee eer err miarac ss cierer icy. 


MW eH Coe 8B ae ae ei Die aap eet eo a ea aaa eae 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 


SOrviC@sereer cae sche trie cnn oles Saye ee eines eS elit tate Sab 
CommunityjorEublicG: Seivicease aaacee ant cetieeeae cde. 
GovernmenbtiscrviCe etre nee mete ba mnie etree isto 
FRECLEA TION: SEL VI COM er intr rete ornare ore eT 
BUSINCSS SCV VICE Ra caterer tn Teese 5 Sani Pia ae oa Mele Boe seta 
IRErsOn sla Service rey ta cersree rae Ne cieece lake clone terre omei cere 


Glam GENO Cal Pare ree aoe aa or os raters ince ele ait emayererea rays 











Female 
Oct. 30, 
1954 


143 


a ec ay 














Sepa ee a Vee eimaaanh Ieee er ee ini eS) le cen Renee 





Oct. 31, 


+ 
_ 
: 

i 
oo 
—_ 


tel tod: al 


heise Rite Welt Weblo” | 





Kael eet aE leah 








(:) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 28, 1954 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers............ 
Glericatrworkercacmit: cane coe serie eeiaeicistcieeisctrts 
Dales WON Elis maneeer treet cieerelccowrere Mantelrelh cata ARI 


Personal and domestic service workers.......... 


INOTICULGUTE ANC UTS Min Cie ieeeiys ett Lmcine eM es 


Skilled and semiskilled workers................. 


Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco)... 
Textiless#olotnine) Cts. cc < ea ets aireiehe oe 
ium ber anGwood products suis... ee nee ee 
Pulp; paper (inc. printing iv. ac le eiesinen oc 
Leather and leather products............... 
Stone, clay and glass products............... 
Metalworkin® ae fect stare cr einer 
Hlectrical toate ce. bee ice eee 
*hransportatron.equipment:. . -.sts lasers 
di hab OF ara tee a cate Cake Papa ne Uy cope enim nk So oN ge 
@MOnsbructtonie teh ae ats ahem ies ehcp ace 
Transportation (except seamen)............. 
Communications and public utility.......... 
WbradesandserviCe.. vespenwiaticas peice 


Lumber and lumber products............... 
Metalworking tii, ce cee eee Cone 
Wonstriuctions asics. ok: gee eae be lee oer: 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 
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Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Male 


1,073 
1,304 
1,240 








Female 


wee eee e cere 


ey 
a ee ey 


ey 


a ee ry 


10,501 


Deferred vacancies are excluded, 





Total 


1,563 
3,416 
2,326 
5, 102 


a 


24. 225 








Male 


4,479 
9,898 
4,271 
22,401 
849 


187,123 








Live Applications for Employment 


Female 


1, 200 
22,009 
9, 236 
14,334 


Sie 8. vlnlele ele lee 


77,003 














Total 


5,679 
31,907 
13,507 
36, 735 

852 


264, 126 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT OCTOBER 28), 1954 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 







































































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Change Change Change Change 
Office from from from from 
No. Previous Previous No. Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
ING WLOUNCIAN GS oc ote gee otis scart cetied eave 587 | + 144) + B20 3,494 _ 4) — 5 
GLNOTE BTOOK,. ihre eee ae os ceils 62 + 32 — 41 896 _ 256 | + 200 
Grand stall smemausi ct wen a alec Weve Gani: 100 |} + 98 -|- 98 230 oa 1 -- 76 
Fa OUMRG Ree: ya: SAE CG i or Mae 208s 425 oh 11 + 266 2,368 + 243 — 129 
Prince Edward Island......................... 160 _ 247 a 6 996 - 15 — 28 
Charlotte tow: cas oo abhiwicd 8 x a3 Be eeaicie ee @ — 3 ae 4 618 — 23 _ 50 
DUM METALL jac sri hl Me ee ia Fes oes se 28) — 244) + 2 378 | + Sy ate 22 
IN OVA: SCOCLAN eee. oo he Ae ele ss Or ols Cie 1,404) + 394 _ 114 11,920; + AGL ao 594 
PATE TS PRM L,... non eom BAM ccrolaue cok Petbeeee ae be 11 — 3 + 10 390 = 54 “+ 66 
me Bric rewatene .scncees Mate eon ces AR eel ia 36 _ 30 — 8 492 + 78 + 47 
ETAT ase, fe Sa ee RR RNR oe Shy as 1127, + 420 _— 102 3,578 + 126 + 539 
1 CLES MP coker oe POT or a eta eo os, wagnlliath era nee 0 — 1 189 - 118 _ 15 
Kentival le eaten: te I OE Be sae 64 — 47 — 10 625 = 102 — 138 
TEV ET DOO UG ek aA orn ele Aces oe 47 -+ 18 ++ 28 261 + 61 - 71 
New Glasgow........ Oe et STM sek 16 — 4 - 16 Pi | + 515 Se 021 
Spring hilar. ee re ao oe eee * 2 a 1 0 420 _ 95 ~ ATA 
SI ahs me < sk os buh bes co cee Toa Jake 45, te i= 24 2988 = AN) | a 512 
A Washers eee ort et i Oe ey 25 6; + if 585 aa 69 — 31 
WR Ng OVO) I Cle) eos a arn 5 i A oe ne 14 Oo; + 2 831 + 299 _ 35 
IN@W IBLUNSWICK.... 4-58 te eG sy ede Been oa ck 836 -- 235 _ 83 10,183 | + 1,004 _ 367 
IBSt urs ieee ont) Oe A cee ie 2 ek 16 — 5) + 4 554 ++ 80 = 238 
Camppel toners o4 oven beet acd ae cs 38 + 5 a 2 611 a. 106 _ 33 
Edmundston........ De eee st ee 45 4 10; + 39 284 “E 46 a 125 
PREGeriCbOnM sek wa aot <2 cne e GaSe. bcc en 282 — 105 + 194 819 + 19 _ 409 
INE Oe oe tees a a heeds coc ais 8 _ 4 — 21 456 — 149 _ 144 
IM-GNELOMM aes oe os OER s oo eth nas ee 203 - 3 — 218 2,351] + 328 — 96 
INN@Wieastleuetac ic cece le Mg: owes. « Boi 20 _ 6 + 18 927 -+- 191 ft aul 
Stewusu sal Roy oust re ee Seen Soe See anne 2 in eee 152 — 12 — 142 2,615 + 38 + 179 
StAStepMeTIRe atc BARA IE a ssc 2a.) sie Me Scien We + 9 4+ g 1,016 = 248 + 470 
SUSSEX: See RN 3. CAME Esa his ocads SRR ce tossed 41} + 34) + 38 208 58 _ 29 
VWoOodstOCksan. .e eke we bes. oe he ao. x on 8 78 6 342 | + 44 + aT, 
COULD CORE re ics AEE oe os hs ds bo 8,717 — 1,451) + 52 75,531 | + 6,599) + 12,390 
ASbDeStOst eNeEe ae: <6 OE Bas ols Seth se 13 —- 2 _ 91 afl se 44) + 75 
Bea LMAO sc ooo aE ec ede Sie. ck ke 1 _ 7 — 4 487 — 16 ob 9 
Bockine harika bem. ore ok 5 ne nee 26 + 12] + 13 434 a 28 - 54. 
(RUSH pS Cale eek. t Ae OE cae ke Pts cise 78) + 73) + 72 4138} + 109 | ++ 23 
GE lasarrcllers Brea cs oboe be eens ik Pe ee & snes 4 a 3 _ 66 200 + 23 _ 100 
GHTeOutDTTEe as Nek AMP occ. BeBe sl Son 156 — 42 a 31 575 a 52 — 172 
Dolbeau.. fers RE ae ee 65 _ 7 + 59 221 — Di — 104 
Drummondville............................ 20 _ iE - 33 1,442 — 96} + 178 
aria ee ie ee ee ee ON we 9 — 27; - 18 650 + 193 + 138 
Le eC igi S.A Pe. th ees © ene Lo _ 62 + 62 178 — 17 — 185 
(CES POA sce Bernat Ni SBP ks oe 3 0 + 1 165 — 18 _ 6 
STATI eee Ache es ood © Se Mm lations 21 — 1 4+ 12 1,194 + 75) + 414 
SE ee ee eee fe Te 62 — 39 — 6 1,459 |} + 125 | + 134 
ANLUTS Acie Sere Ree ORR cart tt cree anne Me | ae 109 _ 118 _ 486 1,491 + 102 - 303 
JONQUIETO Betton. dies ts oe he es eee, Sale 121 + 78 + 36 828 + 83 — 158 
Lachutert ee ee ee ee eee, 0 10 — 11 aa 5 289 + 32 _ 64 
av Nl al balege nn: teas ec. sce trite sented 45 _ 4 4 33 188 | + 42 _ 17 
OTe ROY [tees eset ce Maratea eee a 2,110} + 4] + 1,311 387 -E 7) + 12 
AAs PRS A, oP Reg ee ee Ae eR he ee 86 ~ 36 _ 91 122K a 35 | + 64 
WOUISE VITO van ee eee cusses EN se ee 13 2 _ 2 378 4. 41 se 138 
IM sins kop Seed cin pee RE tice Ble ic one 7] + 3 + 1 118 ++ 57} + 6 
Via bane ee ee a Re a ae ee ; 63 + 8 _ 534 288 + 51 aa 39 
Megantic es Ht cee Cate ane eee dae Be 18 —_ 13 ao 14 362 “bh 18 — 115 
Montalia riers... cca is preketele facts ches cece 4}; + 2 — 4 330 -- 68 | + 83 
Montinuginyae oon eis Oabe near heels a 16) — 9/ + 5 439 |} + 69 | — 175 
NL OntrG@a]) Wee Geo 8,e eee ae ots kB < sce 2,538 — 1,005 ~ 937 35, 124 + 3,840] + 11,348 
News Richmond Saay See ec. an when ts 32); + 10 aa 20 234 ol 8 - 29 
SOLU CALETO CIT te nga, ae eee ee Bap es 169 -- 13 + 144 203 + 35 = 29 
Cunebe ce ee hee. Ces ae ben nas 532 — 122 — Pear 5,922 + 574 + 262 
RIT OUS Dea ee ei heas om er tate crsde 18 + 1 ++ 1 481 = 75 _ 49 
RIVICTOMGUSIOUD eae eee de ne en ok 23 | + 4/ + 646 | — 157 | — 60 
RO DOIV El weer ere ee aes von ag eh son 39 -- 332 _ 23 230; + 7) + Tl 
R.OUY Ti As) week eesti POR ort et PTB oh, ae 119 + 18 + 89 1,066 | + 131 + 67 
Stet APathele cots cers ees lion aan Be wees: Gl se 1 — 9 366 ae 65) + 85 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...................... 22 _ 3 al. 5 490 | ++ 105 | + 195 
Ste. Therese... A ERS Pos oo BBR ly 50 ~ 30} + 14 850 | + 20; + PAH 
St. Georges Uy Tas Gieat Own ae ae einen 396 | + 30 | + 54 635 | + 60 — 121 
Dee VACING ein Ace a a ho, SER ho cts 34 — 88 — 15S 1, 205 + 124) + 181 
east fot Le ytd ccc: We tin heh ee ee 41 _ 21 - 30 1,075 | + 48 oe 93 
SEU OrOrn Ge ae. he ee Safes pe ees er eatalts Wary 0) || ae y) -- 47 729) + 96 _ 148 
StaJoseph dvAlmas..,. eee. Basico sable ana 7200) eto 131 _ 515 438 -- 154 — 119 
Sept Lles.. ned, weet See ae a eee 19 — 29 -- 7 155} + 21 _ 76 
Shawinigan al ee Eanes Nara 31 aa 9 — 1 1,634 |} + 227 — 263 
Sherbrooke. . Die ara aes er ee 135 — oN — 93 2,809 - 21 te 301 
Sorel. . Ra eae a ie ee ee eee 33 + 4 _ 3 1,407 |} + oo a 478 
Tbatioed Mines <n0. 5 ARs. ede os owe 140 ote i + 123 564 — 9} + 25 
TIA TEG) LVOTS Giese. oe Mo ch cise ote cs etiog ehe 125 _ 13 _ 24 2,453 4. 244 -- 365 
Le 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT OCTOBER 28!, 1954 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) : 












































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Change Change Change Change 
Office from from from from 
No. Previous Previous No. Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
uebec—Concluded 

- ValtatOr: Ry o Cm ete ceey. bee ec 280, + 244 + 221 731 + 2, + 3 
Valloyiielde*.7 4.0n gee oa a ee 35 15 _ 6 1,088 - 143 — 121 
Victona villas ec ae ee ee et ee 32 — 41 -- 6 888 + 209 a 64 
Ontariont- 2-6) so A Ee 7,049 — 1,509 — 2,686 104, 698 — 5,375 | + 37,066 
ATP TIOLE yt oa ACen Coe ee eee 14 _ 3 _ it 119 =e 29) + g 
BATTICL! Sa eo ete Se tr ate wel, a ene 84 — 101 — 22 709 _ 162 + 268 
Belleville. hese recta cee i eee aro 24 _ 4 _ 2 726 + 91 + 299 
Bracebridsehrey.< he... ere eee. ee 20 - 39 _ 26 503 + 154 -+ 240 
Bramptontepe oat ce ee ee. Pee 19 — 20 _ 36 355 ae 19 E 194 
Brantiondeante eke See ee ese ee 52 —_ 1 -- 35 2,279 = 550 _ 416 
Brock ville® sree eee Vor eee e 12 — 27 = 10 257 + 45 22 
Garletontblacese4& terete: eee en eee 2 0 = 1 128 — 39 — 29 
ha thiamine eee oe a eee on 5 eee oe. 0 a 169 _ 159 _ 22 i otal + 104 + 287 
Cobourg ae or et ee ee ae 11 — 10 _ I 363 — 65 + 132 
Collinezwoodteern cae. - eee eee 8 — 7 _ 8 601 _ 19 + 344 
Comwall aes Cea eee, ey 50 = 5 = 4 1,549 — 273 AS 218 
LOLGLOTIG Sete nen ee Oe ho ee, 3 + 2 _ ial 467 + 48 + 195 
Mortebiran cess. ..even see ee cor eee yale 7 — 3 of 1 170 fo 40 + 52 
OrceWilliams 82 ek ehh eee Pe eee 92 _ 27 — ié eso + 293 + Sie 
Ck ryde iit tea Ogee its (ne Ot een eeem tierra v5 55 + 4 - 10 987 + 103 aa 517 
Gananoanuewnane.  <. 5. ee ee a oe 2 — 9 151 + 21 _ 11 
Goderich oon ei ee ee 16 — 8) oa 22 302 _ 4 + 133 
Girelpl 6 Beaks ster Ce de ee 64 | — ie) 56 1,031-+ = — 23g hewee 545 
Flamiltones. 32k ee eee ee ee 494 — 59 + 62 9, 088 + 719 ==) 3.514 
el anvises Dittiy'<.. 2). 0. kn eee eee eee 18 _ 3 _ Z 300 ++ 58 + 53 
dngersollaeeaees => ater eee eee ore 14 0 - 13 489 + 141 + 229 
RADUSASIn GT, .\ aids. oe Ree ae Ie yen 8} — 11 411} + 121); + 106 
Kenora ens ie, en ees 2) g — 3 — 32 268 == 96 + 97 
Kingstone ta yoo een: tee eee, et 154 0 le 1 783 + 66} — 132 
scrim clever ce See a eT 18 0 _ Dy 615 ++ 87 + 97 
AGigchener 4,5 i oy te 5 ice ee ee es ae 71 _ 19 — 105 1,790 — 107 | + 972 
Teaming tonie 4.0) ferred mee ae 3 — 5 _ 15 763 fe 248 a 32 
IDO SAY 8 li: eee eee eee ee eae 30 _— 19 _— 10 616 = 138 + 299 
Mistowel , ice eee ee eh een esl Bil - 4 _ 9 179 + 4 + 60 
(Gondon ; Ss8 ak at tee ere ee eet Pei gin 294 —_ 175 _— 496 3, 308 Sie 428 a bos 
Midland 2; 467. ee. - ame tin, 8 ge ae Oe at ee 10 _ 5 — 19 (a9) — 50 + 129 
Napanee he, eee eg ee de Bale re 5 ob 4 — 5 248 + 40) 0) 
News Loronto:... Seen. eee ee 83 — 35 -- 76 1,642 + 301 + 798 
Niagara dl alls 22eee Seeeer eee eee 31 — 15 — 37 1,678 + 293 ie 799 
INorthi Bay’: .\. seem ere teens oe 24 —_ 33 — 10 988 ate 83 ae ay) 
Osnkvilleees., . 25 ses See oe ee rd 28 _— 524 _ 251 619 = 327 aie 407 
Orilligiee ae. . :.. eee en eee ee 15 0 — 23 644 + 146 oa 296 
Oshawa woame . ... esate. eee ee 95 + il _ fi 4,353 — 2,590 + 1,053 
Ottawastae. .<. Hee eee. eel 709 _ 299 _— 318 2,574 Sie 08 + 352 
OwentSound. |....se ae eee 24 - 10 — 46 736 + 106 ae 141 
Parry Sound... ae. oats vent eee 1 _ 2 _ 3 257°) + W7) + 110 
Rembrokeais..:); - ewe, ee. eee ee 76 —_ Shi - 25 844 - 26 + 244 
erthy. uch aa. oe ee ee ee 13 — 8 — 10 249 + 28 + 38 
Peterborough) .).82 see eee 19 — 1 _ 38 1,821 aL 190 —b 605 
PiCtOns; i. Hae ee oo ee eee 4 0 _ 10 170 4- 72 +. 12 
Port: Arthur s.c.cens see ee ee 104 _ 6 + 13 1,500 + 383 + 526 
Port Colborne: 2naste see. cnc eee 8 = § — 10 476 — 19 =- 200 
Prescott se. coe eee eee: a oe Wi — 16 + 5 349 + 21 _ 35 
Renfrew.244.0.2...8, cae ee ae 19) eats ees 18 208 | +. Aaa 78 
SteCatharines.... es 2 eee a 51 _ 36 _ 38 2,199 _ 140 + 536 
St. Thomas RTS CTA. icicin’s ERROR R Net ok ce se, ee 855 = 798 + 782 1515 + 1,013 = ee 84 
SATE. 1) th «ce Ae AR eo: ae Ra, ae 36) — 10; — 36 1,557} + 105) + 770 
Sault te. Maries 9)... See ny oe eee oe te 71 a 7 a 41 TO GHATE + 627 = 953 
Sim e06.... Wel: aon ie A dO ee a S64. ae Sil ae. 6 409: c.g geiuaeare 56 
SiouxtLookouts. 2). eee eee 8 — lit — 16 127 se b2 + 32 
Smiths) Walls: 7: era eee eo eee eee 10 — 1 _ 8 229 - 137 ~ 160 
Strathord its. .o 5 Se ea ee em 24 _ 6 + 5 fo + 29 + 193 
Sturgeon Halle... ae, ean 9 ek ee 0 _ 4 _ 4 629 =- 144 + 196 
HO BUY yc'dnh 2-2 ach ek, Rs eee ee Fel — 18 — 55 1,802 + 348 a 743 
PETTUS.) a... «ce. ee 43 _ 12 — 18 1,142 + 201 + 163 
MNOKOnTO ne Fc... ke ok Me Sse oe ae 2,667 —_ 245 — 1,306 24,130 + 1,962 + 11,064 
eTenbOn. fate. sc Oe Se a <5 em 38 hk 3 + 10 546 + 188 = 8 
Walkerbou Se... «28 8 eo ieeoc nee 28 + 2 — 15 437 + 25 ++ 257 
Wallacebure st. ae ee 13 4. 5 + 6 286 ~ 340 aL 86 
Well artes e Siere c( .Oeh,. ae oe en 11 0 — 10 1,548 +. BO + 426 
Va a Oe Se Se i ete 150 110 _ 45 841 aa 58 ao 439 
IWANGSOD) Breet: cro tr ck Aeeeeees |  e cee 91 160 _ 20 11, 738 — 974 Se 721 
WOOdSTOCKaMr nce, PON as 0 SE PRR tog am ie) 0 — 54 326 + 66 + 75 
MR NICO DAS oti fot ht park ecco lee ee 1,416 _ 581 — 625 11,578 + 2,147 + 1,940 
Brandon SOO OCC OR CRORE ROME i SLs PRM re gts oy eke ee 154 — 18 = 46 641 + 133 + 146 
VAUD enw. ohn eae «ee, ye 28 4. 16 + TD 318 + 66 + Si) 
ieee. ok, i. MEG cc aa 30"| « ri ee 55 196 | + Om 67 
Rortapelage-rairie, . 1: leede. «cites. 30 | = 7{ — 22 404); + Sig Se 98 
PIRGRIPAS SMM ec As iiect ss Seer ahve ck a 5 + y _ 6 55 + 27 oe ii 
IWWATIMIPCO eke vc. s cle Jo TOMA aoke see ae ee 1,169 — 585 511 9, 964 + 1,857 + 1,719 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT OCTOBER 281, 1954 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Office 


Mate van 2.8 sare Pec. ioe PS 


ERGO tin, (haley at Beaded rade Bais, (faceless 


WVGY DUNT A. tn ar eid. cade eile pains e 


Galoarys Seay ora. tien ices Rae ahatdatsia. o 


FE SOT steer oe ea Te A 6 ded 
eth bridge hikes Sate ae y. Oe aks a. Aine 
MGI CINGHELAGES ye <. Ia cosiats Some sales ole 
Red Deere aes. bi eet ee es a. 
SWellowkuilGu er te hee he. Steer onthe tis 


British Columbiareoe peo eee toate 
Es abl Gigs Vel ek eta eee ee eae Pe ele Roni eo a Cee ere a 
Courtendyeee. ee see ee Ree ee LSS » 
GranDioOke,. astoae ke Ae 8 rea actndeee 


INanaTINO oes Wee et Gee tt nae? ce 
INCISORS een ead ano ea ak 


IerinCeCLGOl ge an ea eae eee ae vss 
Princes Rupert meet nena | hn aeaga se atshacmans 
LEA GUOTE OI ice Seki Be Ces a CET Mitencen, ee ti ee 
Glare ante eter ts EER ioe Say, Srcncd cuca 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Live Applications 


Change 
from 
Previous 
Month 


-_--——————————— | | | 
—— | 


A a ae sae a! De Ur 
o : & 


DC 
on 


tet Si ae sR |, Peet 


het 
bo bo wt 
= =a) NS 
CUD bat 
— o> GO 
<j > =e 


Change 
rom 
Previous 
Year 
- 474 
oo 1 
— if 
— 13 
_ 17 
_ 220 
_ 145 
+. 11 
= 34 
= 50 
_ 168 
— 14 
+ 12 
= 31 
sii 65 
— 25 
_ 107 
— 49 
= 26 
at 7 
— 346 
o- 17 
ae 8 
— 1 
= 3 
a 2 
~ 15 
an if 
= 6 
0 
- 1 
+ 12 
_ 4 
— 8 
o- 5 
+ 25 
_ 3 
a 11 
—- 302 
0 
ate 8 
—- 38 
— 4,115 
— 1,558 


264,126 
187, 123 
77,003 


Change 
from 
Previous 
Year 
+ 2,201 
ar 40 
ahs 267 
ata 157 
= 327 
sr 416 
ae 607 
te 43 
== 45 
Se 309 


[++ ++ +44 


ttt FL LEItHIb iti tee tit 
gs 


16, 006 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


IGSosCLOlmnon ths ere tet cen eret a ee enter, Se 
G54 10 months) eaeeatt. ch nr am ke re ey: 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1949-1954 


a SS 


Applications 


Female 








Male 


Placements 


Female 


——— | | | | ef SS 





1,509, 442 
1,652,359 





494, 956 
575,813 
623, 467 
664, 485 
610,300 
692, 889 


1,790, 646 
2,076,576 
2,164,675 
2,446, 174 
2,119, 742 
2,345, 248 


464,363 
509, 882 
655, 933 
677,777 
583, 486 
465,370 


219,816 
230, 920 
262,305 
302,730 
284, 100 
273,010 


684,179 
790, 802 
918, 238 
980, 507 
867, 536 
738, 380 





| 15 


E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


mployment insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Une 








Province 





PAT DER Caer eee is, oat otis cos cose either cna anche hel ol tadeerno eS as 
British @olumnilnis eee eye eee ens te ae a enero eee orate eed i 


otal Cana daxOct..1954 tae chute aie oe eer er: 
Motal. Canadan sept. 904 eee eeeieke | cee 
‘otal Canadian © ct. 19550. ace er oe ere eee 

















* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE 
OCTOBER 29, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOW- 
ING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 











Estimated Month of October, 1954 
Nunber | ———— eee 
Receiving 
Benefit Number Days Benefit Amount 
in Last | Commenc- Paid (Disability of 
Week ing Days in Benefit 
of the Benefit Brackets) Paid 
Month* | 
$ 
2,465 722 45,961 (265) 153, 956 
558 231 12, 430 (213) 35, 159 
7,932 3, 643 169, 265 (3,410) 536, 464 
6, 700 2,519 1310501 Ca2@ 416,330 
51,530 26,447 | li lban 02) ~ 25,828) 3, 455,526 
71,894 35,100 | 1,592,189 (25,186) 5, 127, 667 
6,322 2,878 136, 931 (8, 485) 398, 869 
2,939 1,341 55, 280 (841) 161, 685 
6, 168 2,761 130, 584 (2, 627) 404, 984 
16,517 8, 409 352, 123 (6, 929) 1, 088, 656 
173,025 84,051 | 3,780,046 (70,511) 11,779,296 
158, 923 78,225 | 8,974,847 (74s) 12,397,571 
118,730 65,980 | 2,506,254 (34,380) 7,603, 667 





UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT 





Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
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Days Continuously on the Register | 
Province — — ORNs 31, 1953 
and Sex 6 and 73 and otal 
Total oe rei? | 13-24 | Bias i Aos7ame So A 

ca October 29, 1954 
Newloundland sek eeeccee ci: 3,009 (15) 794 382 373 526 322 612 3,147 (9) 
IMigilenmen atc: cere eerie © 2,752 (15) 748 353 347 488 284 532 2,881 (8) 
Heralet fe ac. eee marae. 257 i 46 29 26 38 38 80 266 (1) 
Prince Edward Island........... 668 (8) 177 75 94 101 62 159 837 (1) 
CSR Dt Sem Pe cichale laren ae 497 (5) 136 63 65 72 40 121 621 (QD) 
Female 4......2 ee 171 (3) 41 12 29 29 22 38 216 (i 
INOVEISCOUA Seo. Rie een 9,900 (108) APG) 1,089 1,611 1,745 1,105 2,027 9,782 (51) 
ale: Lome. .c tee eee 8,535 (90) 2,074 925 1,432 1,513 928 1, 663 8,534 (43) 
Hemale ten... «ewe ae oe 1,365 (18) 299 114 179 232 177 364 1, 248 (8) 
New, Brunswick........2-.-+5.-- 8,397 (84) 2,249 948 1,101 1,408 833 1,858 8, 227 (52) 
Malate re oe a Reee eee 6,513 (64) ain 755 886 1,088 671 1,336 6,926 (41) 
MCSE .2 A, 5 eee eae aa 1,884 (20) 472 193 215 320 162 522 1,301 (11) 
QUebeCse aici cat ae 63,995 (1,006) | 14,929 6,711 9,166 | 10,647 7,068 | 15,474 50, 527 (578) 
WSS Bereta e credane tatoos 45,482 (CsfS70)) WV Mi 7A 5,015 6, 864 7,524 4,763 | 10,145 34,998 (339) 
IIETINGULG tera s Sie ee hee eee tee 18,513 (409) 3, 158 1,696 2,302 Bi, WB! 2,305 5,329 15,529 (239) 
OTE ARLO ssc sc oe eee eee ee 80,364 (968) | 20,050 Shove) || GPRS! seen 8,273 | 18,980 46, 590 (412) 
Malet. 2. $5.43" ae eee 60, 604 (718 15, Ob 6, 686 9,028 9,875 6,158 | 13,342 34,679 (282) 
IREIM GIG: deem: hee ee 19, 760 (250) 4,535 1,642 2,493 OOO als 5, 638 Oe (130) 
MEANT EO WDE ey este iss os ete ene 9,107 (150) 3,037 840 1, 226 1,295 720 1,989 6,672 (47) 
Maleate Sota ttre eases 5, 958 (105) 2,097 594 826 783 399 1,259 4,184 (31) 
HemMale xox ak ee 8,149 (45) 940 246 400 512 321 730 2,488 (16) 
SMH CS GMi Na eae oor scab hoo Gbe 3, 782 (38) 1,158 508 537 612 291 676 1, 852 (19) 
MNOS sree nists totes s eee 2,633 (29) 911 Byws Bud Se 161 435 1,200 (15) 
eMmale. sce erwiey. «ate owe 1,149 (9) 247 131 160 240) 130 241 | 652 (4) 
INI ote cic: | cee ee See ae eee ee 7,193 (73) 1,955 746 990 1,195 702 1,605 4,851 (31) 
AVE ater ierep ie ct ee 4,783 (54) 1,354 516 642 736 423 ee labe Broo (31) 
HET A Omer eh hance emcee 2,410 (19) 601 230 348 459 279 493 1,500 (—) 
British Golumbiaies. «4. .sceeeeuee 22, 684 (232) 6,913 2, 628 3,368 3,593 1,870 4,312 21,119 (145) 
Onset pater ake, cna eR ae 16,913 (170) 5, 642 2,051 2,538 Zorn 1, 230 2,880 16,277 (109) 
HemMmales wa. 2 Lo oe eee ‘On taill (62) Ve eval La Ael 830 1,021 640 1,432 4,842 (36) 
(GHANIAD Ae tenn ya ie Ses bis s < oe Re BN 209,099 (2,682) | 58,685 | 22,205 | 29,987 | 34,334 | 21,246 | 47,692 | 153,604 (1,345) 
LUNAR: 8 adh er ae eee an 154, 670 (1,847) | 41,425 | 17,335 | 238,005 | 25,023 | 15,057 | 32,825 | 113,651 (900) 
aR ReAuCemer reer ce xi. toe ce 54,429 (835) | 12,210 4,870 6, 982 9,311 6,189 | 14,867 39, 953 (445) 





























* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1953 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that day. 


including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 








Offices 
Province — — 

Total Initial 
Neato uml ails ver aiersceneeessrcie tress oie 1,518 ie 
Prince, Hidward. Island...<coce. «oes 346 224 
ING WaiSCOULE Me wcrc cet eee ch sca wee | 5,619 3,282 
New Bruns wickts....coc+-Gemeto.. 4,348 2,615 
QieDeGee errr we aioe woot sateen 38,083 22,037 
Ontario. sow ete. cairo ecm. 50, 635 26, 596 
WVESIMICO D Geamepancce oucur siete Blebiiae + accraee 5,165 3, 240 
Saskalchewatlivess....1.5 eset: 2,313 1,594 
PA berbthen re. Were tetera vee 4,697 2,868 
Brabish: GOlmMpIas.. 445-4 eek eke. os 14,885 8,293 
Total Canada, Oct. 1954........ 127, 609* 71,861 
Total Canada, Sept. 1954....... 109, 548 60, 439 
Total Canada, Oct. 1953........ 123 bin 74, 126 

















these, 1,188 were special requests not granted, and 849 were appeals by claimants. 





Claims Filed at Local 


Renewal 


406 
122 
2,337 
1,733 
16,046 
24,039 
1,925 
719 
1,829 
6,592 


55, 748 
49, 109 
49,051 











* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,960. 


the end of the month. 


t In addition, 14,608 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 2,223 revised claims pending at 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Total 
Disposed 
of 


1,218 
305 

5, 348 
3,929 
36,790 
48,970 
4,848 
2,070 
4,464 
13, 800 


121, 7427 


101, 207 
113,471 














Entitled Not 
to Entitled to} Pending 
Benefit Benefit 
844 374 661 
240 65 107 
4,387 961 1,420 
3, 183 746 1,294 
30,341 6,449 9,594 
41,565 7,405 11,906 
OMnLO 1,073 906 
1,614 456 62 
3,432 1,032 1,146 
10,972 2,828 Se AW 
100,353 21,389 31,413 
90, 798 19, 409 25,546 
91,893 21,578 30, 150 
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TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































At Beginning of Month Total Employed Claimants* 
1QSS=SepleInoernee akc... en ee ee ee ee. OR. FS A AM Meat te 3,197,000 3,085, 700 111,300 
(GYS iO ayer ds: cae aie bre |e a le eT iS ae ae ee een 3, 220,000 3, 100, 600 119,400 
INGRWekoaerssen Lg Pen SR Ge eee Re = ee ee ae ee re 3, 230, 000 3,076,400 153, 600 
I Byars geies 24/86 ake OR a RS Oe So en On ee ere ee, tree eee 3, 276, 000 3,037,500 238, 500 
LOR ASS arrears NR Ane h- Re ene. LEA CPt zed Getnimnee. aD. Gus NE Ba ea eo 3,328, 000 2,937, 000 391, 000t 
LSTA VIN TA ee eee as es ei rates Oe oe ona ae eee 3,339, 000 2,844, 200 494, 800+ 
Vigil). eee ot ne nme SN AM on, De La rR yet ce Sale me es oe Be 3,342, 000 2,829, 400 512, 600+ 
PAN rl een SOE Ine. ORNS Ode Mar. Sie bee te, eee Ce Ie ON ee oe. 3,317,000 2,805,300 511, 700+ 
VSL TE ee ee ee) DR Nee i Ray 0 Ey EC ae eines 3, 161,000 2,822, 600 338, 400 
Tuine eee Narre SOO RTI) BOWE NS a Dk eS ss else os 3, 150,000 2,902, 200 247,800 
Dil ye ee oe ee ee a, Sse TO AE PEAR ees ae 3,180,000 2,980, 500 199, 500 
EATS LIS Lege att: Ree: A), A VME. aR eel Oe 3, 190, 000 3,001, 100 188, 900 
Seplel bee ere ney a eee tree te cum hr tee ree otros eee es 3, 206, 000 3,014, 700 191,300 
* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. * 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














H hold Coane 
2 ouseho ommod- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
1940S V ear. te ercaeek com hs ak eben etme ce 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 Q50== ¥ Cars seek tie - eet ne oe ocean has 102-9 102-6 106 +2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1 OB = Wear oat eoiics nyc sere ths ans eR ees 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
UD Boma ST ee roy. os PER So ain ease Be cre 8 116-5 116:8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1958== Decemiber.run o-. eatte- n= se ee is 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
CO ah ns CRN Bb, 1 Smet ge ve as ie ea 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
[O54 Veaniatiy sie ee ee eee ee ene 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 Peldivco 116-4 
WE DTUBTIVAI totic nals See nine ROE earning 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
Marchi t rset mek. ane Ree eee wears 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
Arr il Wee AUIS E eects PR EE OO 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
IN ayy es IN a ee one beet a eee Ac anne 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
JUNE Sedo ail aodaneb aie eee Ee ae 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
LL a eae ad WN et oa AS ene ee are Ee 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
Austiststie sis anh cee eee eee 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Heptembebye fcc. he Se eee 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
Oetoberi.ss Se eer 6 Soe nee 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
November.:.5) 24052 32a ee 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
Pecemberssn.). 2.5. ok sae nea Oe 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 





TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total Other 

— a3 House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Operation and 
1953 1954 1954 Services 

(i) Stdohn’s) (Nid: nese eee eee eee 103-1 103-0 102-8 100-9 107-5 101-8 102-9 103 +5 
PIRI. ole ae:e wav sna reo een etal 113-6 114°6 114-5 107-5 123-3 114-9 118-9 116-9 
oth Lei inel Kel 00 ea aE eH Ln Aria bear ee 115-9 117-6 117-5 113-4 122-6 117-9 116-4 1238-0 
Montreal. 2:0 :cse eee ae eee 117-0 117-0 117-1 115-6 134°1 107-1 115-9 116-8 
OtTa Wate one s.5, ae le eee eee 116-0 117°3 117-2 112-7 130-9 111-3 116:4 119-6 
Toronto BAI RAG HR IR ote Coty 117°8 118-9 118-9 111-2 1438-7 110-4 116-1 119-4 
WARTIDGS acc Sa. cises st ase ai ase tern eee 115-2 115:5 1157 112-0 124-9 112-5 113-6 118-0 
Baskacoon = ecing....cueece eee 113-7 115-2 114-8 112-5 115-0 116-4 118-4 113-0 
Hcdmonton~Calzary. oseeenee ee eee 114-9 115-6 115-3 112-1 121-0 112-6 115-5 118-7 
WANCOUV EL Ss «cet bance ee ee eee 116°5 118-6 118-6 112-3 126-0 112-7 125-4 122-6 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-NOVEMBER, 1953-1954} 








Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 








Commenc- 
Date ing In 
During Existence 
Month 
1954* 

TEENIE PS, 3.05 of GAARA C orien CRO aen En: ei. cae eee ene 24t 24 
JEG) 0) CBN a a ae gro Arcicis RIR SI eee eRe ICR neces 7 17 
UE) ota Sec an ee RS i nn ni ee eee 12 18 
OPI ME een ete A eae. SU SG cit ay ita eles 24 33 
sie Re Ere Fees RRMA RIMM Coli ws 88-400 7 20 
Tune ater en eRe. Oe Peds ok ooSiadicn 20 31 
UL Vie eee da ceie ae Sse MMA Fesc Notte cae 15 29 
PATIO US bier te ae a pete ee Te eee ide eins 8 20 
SOD COLA OE are tami ty ae eer here ete err, oh aks 14 21 
OCtObCR Arte Rate Oe Pe Ss ale 20 29 
DIG VEIN DET ee ee Pn He = TSIM ccauandovcie's 1) 23 

Cumulativeslotalsann secesnienseee 162 

1953 

FEUD EN Gh ks PP 9 a Fe, cae Ye 14t 14 
TERT Oy thE ees Seo eee HOO ae eee eee ee 11 19 
Marchssase sn bee, ae pres Ca ee en aE ene 12 20 
April aerate Serves sh erieeerishh. Aware cot sr E ES: oe 5 22 
Moyea. c eee ee os Se Segre ec, Rees eins 17 30 
DUNC eee eee Sere ele AU ds 16 aut 
liv. Wee eer ae, corte AP CORI loca ae 17 32 
A TIP US GAMsce or ee fi aE RT Se Oe HEY. Syov noses aM 8 22 
SOP LOMT DCT ice ie nee ore fe N ors din, ae saienars 27 41 
(BYC|70) oP eho in RT EAE eee ee cs Ee Ee a PE 21 45 
INGVembenneer tie emettn.. atah ise o-oo heck: 9 41 

Gurnulativesotalspiesanas. «6.4. 0<>- 167 


* Preliminary figures. 





Number of Workers 





























Involved Time Loss 

Commenc- In Per Cent of 
ing In Man- Estimated 

During Existence working Working 

Month Days Time 

10, 619+ 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
1,107 1 (PY 13,945 0-02 
1,657 2,268 24,661 0-03 
2,032 3,341 31,640 0-04 
9,086 10, 157 86, 085 0-10 
4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
8,597 9,815 127,582 0-15 
17,948 26, 262 309, 986 0-3 
3, 764 20, 628 326,460 0:39 
61,176 1,231,319 0-13 
2,136f 2,136 31,050 0-04 
2,448 3, CO0 Pe CHE 0-03 
4,479 5,405 32, 998 0-04 
2,854 3,626 29,180 0-08 
2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
4,653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
13,499 17, 012 126,306 0-15 
5,778 16,312 267, 623 0:32 
6,366 19, 366 286, 643 0-34 
54, 800 1,059,450 0-11 





t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are 
not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained 
in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 


strikes of importance. 


quently not received until some time after its commencement. 








Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 


HY 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1954 (') 














Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 





ao 


lish- 
ments 





Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


ate 
Began ©) 


Particulars (*) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, Penticton, 
Kelowna, Mission City, Ashcroft and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, Regina, Sask...... 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— ; 
Shirt factory workers, Montreal, Que. 


Textile factory workers, Kitchener, 
Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Farm implement factory 
Toronto, Ont. 


workers, 


Wire cloth factory workers, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory and parts depot 
workers, Windsor, Oakville and 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Structural steel fabricators and erec- 
tors, Lachine and Longue Pointe, Que. 


Plumbing and heating equipment 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and steamfitters, Montreal, 


Que. 


Cement finishers, Toronto, Ont...... 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Public works employees, 
burg, Ont. 


Wallace- 


120 











531 


97 


2,500 


7,765 


1,132 


Gy 738 


3,400 


280 


18 





12,000 


1, 690 


50, 000 


2,000 


169, 000 


24, 000 


16, 000 


15, 000 


2,800 


450 





Oct. 19 
July 30 
Oct 7 
Oct. 20 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 10 
Octwels 
Nov. 15 
Oct. 15 
Octay zi 
Sept. 13 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 19 





‘For a new agreement providing for in- 


creased wages and fringe benefits, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes; 
terminated November 17; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and fringe benefits, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes, 
following reference to _ conciliation 
board; terminated November 26; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes; 
terminated November 12; conciliation 
and return of workers pending reference 
to Ontario Labour Relations Board; 
indefinite. 


For new agreements providing for. in- 
creased wages and fringe benefits, 
following reference to conciliation 


boards; unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours from 
425 to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board;.partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated by 
November 5; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing for in 
creased wages, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated Novem- 
ber 12; negotiations; compromise. 


For union recognition; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1954 (:) 





_ Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 





Estab- 
lish- 
ments 





Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 














Date 


Began) 


Particulars (7) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1954 


MINING— 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, Montreal, 


Que. 


Men’s. clothing. factory workers, 


Montreal, Que. 


Textile factory workers, Hamilton, 
Ont. 


Textile factory workers, Cornwall, 
Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Radio parts factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Linoleum factory workers, Montreal 
and Farnham, Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, Ottawa, Ont............ 


Miscellaneous— 
Tunnel miners Lillooet, B.C......... 


TRANSPORTATION AND Purtic Urinitins— 
Water Trans port— 
Stevedores, Hamilton, Ont.......... 


TRADE— 
Dairy workers and route salesmen, 
Windsor, Ont. 





bo 





) 


147 


9 


1,545 


100 


1,358 


17 


70 





880 


1,380 


515 


vo 
cr 


7,000 


2,150 


14,900 


2,550 


110 


100 





Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


8 


18 


16 


18 


bo 





Protesting dismissal of a worker following 
dispute re man-trip; terminated No- 
vember 16; return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


For implementation of award of arbitra- 
tion board for same piece-work rates 
for knitters in union agreement under 
negotiations, instead of proposed reduc- 
tion; unterminated, 


For implementation of award of arbitra- 
tion board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; termi- 
nated November 15; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Protesting interpretation of clause in 
agreement re card tenders’ incentive 
rate; terminated November 24; return 
of workers pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Protesting two-weeks’ suspension of five 
workers; terminated November 26; 
return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployers. 


For implementation of award of concilia- 
tion board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; untermi- 
nated. 


For new agreements providing for in- 
creased wages, following reference to 
arbitration boards; unterminated. 


For new agreements providing for in- 
creased wages, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated Novem- 
ber 30; negotiations; compromise. 


Protesting dismissal of a worker; termi- 
nated November 9; negotiations; in 
favour of workers, man reinstated. 


\Inter-union dispute as to bargaining 


agency; terminated November 3; 
return of workers pending decision of 
Ontario Labour Relations Board; 
indefinite. 


For recognition of new local of same 
union; terminated November 24; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; subject to revision 


for the annual report. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termination is the last 


day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 205 indirectly affected; (4) 300 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1954 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Norg: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’”’ 





















































i=] 
eS 
= 
w | oe 
'B > aS 
a a nm 
= 3 aS 
Cause ae & a a io) B 
) cS = S) 2 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1954 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Supervisor of Government Publications 





The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission,labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3.00 per annum, other 


countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English or 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 
The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. : 
Canada and the World Movement towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 


Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
ployees, 1949-53 (October and November 
1953). 

10 cents a copy: orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 


25 cents a copy (Hnglish or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (Engtish or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. 42. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in 
construction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 


25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual) 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincia! Laws (annual). 
Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method cf operation. 


15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically). 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Canadian 
immigration officials abroad in explaining 
different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information  con- 
cerning employment, wages and earnings, 
hours and working conditions, social security, 
collective bargaining and labour organization, 
and technical personnel training and guid- 
ance. 


10 cents in Canada, free abroad. 


Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15centsacopy. (English). 
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Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 





Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 


To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 


Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immi- 
gration and emigration, etc., within a par- 
ticular profession for scientific occupational 
groups. 

Free. 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly except July) 


Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing productivity, 
reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour-management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries, 


Free. (English or French). 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 


Industrial Democracy at Work 

Partners in Production No. 2 

Teamwork in Action 

A Stitch in Time 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 

The Foreman and the LMPC 

Handbook on Suggestion Plans 

Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation....Works Here.... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPC 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 

Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 

Joint Consultation in E.B. Eddy Company. 


T’'ree. (English or French). 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (monthly) 


A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range 
covering labour and employment matters. 


Free. (English or French). 


Dominion Government Annuities— Descrip- 
tive booklet, tables of rates, annual report, etc. 


Free. (English or French). 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 


This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the province for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to 
individuals in all parts of the country. 


Free. (English or French). 


National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industries 


The reports of working committees and 
proceedings and recommendations of the 
National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industry. 


Free. 


Accidents Don’t Happen 


Pamphlet describing a series of six industrial 
safety films produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department of Labour. 


Free. (English or French). 


Catalogue of Films and Filmstrips for Cana- 
dian Industry 


Prepared for the Department of Labour by the 
National Film Board. Provides a classified 
description of the various industrial films 
available through the NFB. 


Free. 


NOTE: The above list does not include statutes 
and regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour which are issued 
in pamphlet form, press releases or 
similar information of a current nature. 





For COMPLETE Labour News, Read 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Official Journal of the Department of Labour, Canada 





EpMoND CroutiEr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1955. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


SHARP seasonal contraction in the activites of many industries 

and a corresponding increase in unemployment featured the labour 

market situation during January. Agricultural employment continued to 
decline from the unusually high peak of last summer to a level slightly 
lower than that of January 1954. The large number of workers released 
from the retail trade and the construction and transportation industries 
was only partially offset by seasonal hirings in some of the consumer 
goods manufacturing industries. During the six-week period ended January 
22, the decrease in employment in the non-agricultural sector was esti- 
mated at 136,000 compared with 117,000 in the same period last year. 


With this decline, the number of persons with non-farm jobs in the 
week ended January 22 totalled 4,231,000, virtually the same figure as 
a year earlier; persons with jobs in agriculture numbered 752,000, about 
7,000 fewer than a year earlier. Between January 1954 and January 1955, 
however, the labour force expanded by slightly more than 70,000 persons, 
so that the number of persons without jobs and seeking work, at 362,000, 
was larger by about 80,000. 


The seasonal drop in labour 
demand during January was common = '!r4* 
to all regions except British Colum- 
bia. Usually, the spring upturn on 
the west coast does not begin until 
February. This year, however, a 
combination of favourable weather 
and strong markets for lumber 
brought about an early resumption 
of forestry operations, which halted 
the rise in unemployment. 





Notwithstanding the large de- 
cline during January, the basic em- 
ployment trend in non-agricultural 
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industries has been stronger than 
index ast winter. During both November 
and December the labour force 
surveys showed an actual increase 
in non-farm:employment, in contrast 
to the steady decline that occurred 
in the last part of 1953. Conse- 
quently, the seasonal drop in em- 
ployment from November 1954 to 
January 1955 was almost 40,000 


less than a year before. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT : 
: 1949 = 100 : 





The strengthening trend of 
labour requirements in the latter 
part of 1954 was distributed fairly 
evenly among the various non-farm industries. Manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation still had lower employment totals than a year 
earlier but the gap in each group was considerably less in December than 
in the preceding few months. At the same time, the year-to-year employ- 
ment gains in the forestry, mining, public utility operation and finance 
groups were maintained or increased. Only in trade and service was there 
any apparent weakening in the employment trend. 


a 
—_ 


Total manufacturing employment at the end of 1954 was still almost 
five per cent lower than a year earlier; the difference was considerably 
greater in some component industries. Here, too, there appeared to be 
some strengthening, although the demand for workers varied widely. In 
the manufacture of pulp and paper, chemical, petroleum and wood prod- 
ucts, employment continued to increase. It was lower than last year, but 
rising, in the textiles and clothing, machinery manufacture and basic 
steel industries. Employment was also rising in the transportation equip- 
ment group but only because of the recent gains in the automotive in- 
dustry; the aircraft, railway rolling stock and shipbuilding industries all 
showed considerable declines. 


The trend towards longer hours in manufacturing continued. Through 
most of 1954, the length of the work week was considerably less than in 
1953. This gap narrowed rapidly towards the end of the year and at the 
beginning of December the average work week of 41.2 hours in manufac- 
turing was the same as year earlier. 

Agricultural employment con- 
tinued to show the wide fluctu- 
VERAGE HOURS WORK ations that have been a charac- 

manufactur teristic of this industry for the past 
year. Until 1954, decreases in the 
farm working force had become an 
established trend. The first sign of 
a change occurred last July, when 
the agricultural labour force re- 
corded a _ year-to-year gain of 
10,000. This margin increased to 
almost 100,000 in October but fell 
again towards the end of the year. 
A sharp decrease in January 
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brought the number of persons with jobs in agriculture to 752,000, once 
again slightly under the year-earlier figure. 


The causes of the temporary increase in agricultural employment 
have not been established. Some tentative explanations, however, have 
been put forward, the main one being that fewer people left farms during 
the past 12 months than in previous years. The chief factor hindering 
the movement of persons from farms has been the relative lack of em- 
ployment opportunities in non-agricultural industries. It is also inter- 
esting to note that most of the recent drop occurred in Quebec and in 
the Prairie Provinces; in Ontario the number of agricultural job-holders 
was still some 25,000 higher in January than a year earlier. 


The Logging Industry 

In the post-war period, the pattern of employment has been more 
erratic in the logging industry than in any other major industry in Can- 
ada. Decreases amounting to 35 per cent of employment have occurred 
from one year to the next and, within a three-year period, increases of 
similar proportions have reversed the downward trend. These marked 
fluctuations have been in addition to the seasonal changes characteristic 
of the industry and have occurred largely in eastern Canada, where the 
greater part of the industry is located. 


The seasonal fluctuations in the industry, however, are also ex- 
treme and again are greater in eastern Canada than in British Columbia. 
In Quebec, for example, average employment in the period 1947-1951 
was 94 per cent higher at the peak of the logging season than at the 
lowest point of the slack months. In British Columbia, the average 
seasonal employment variation for the same period was 42 per cent. 
The busy season in eastern Canada extends from early September to 
late February or early March, with a slight pickup later in the spring. 
In British Columbia, on the other hand, the winter months are slack 
and the spring and fall months active. 


The seasonal employment pattern in British Columbia attracts a 
different type of worker from that employed in the industry in eastern 
Canada. Since logging operations are carried on almost all year in 
British Columbia, the workers are employed nearly full-time and depend 
largely on the industry for their livelihood. In eastern Canada, however, 


Logging Employment Logging Employment 
British Columbia Manitoba and East 


Thousands 
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Source: D.B.S. Employment and Payrolls Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Associ- 
Forestry (chiefly logging) ation (Woodlands Division) 
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logging has a shorter active season 
and so provides only a supplemen- 
ied kde Le ates tary source of work and income for 

Seas Sen ea fey. workers from other industries. The 

working force in eastern Canada, 

August 24.2 26.9 96.7 106.4 therefore, is made up of farm, con- 
November Soya: OLD 93.6 103.4 : ; Pfc 
Decemier 39.3 48.9 88.0 96,9 Struction, transportation and simi- 
lar types of workers who are not 


Monthly averages of actual number of men active in their particular indus- 
on payroll expressed in thousands. at th h 
2Index of employment (1949=100) at first uring e winter months. 


of month. 


Logging Employment 





The processes of the indus- 
try, i.e. cutting of logs, hauling from the woods, the river drive and the 
transport of logs by trucks, have not changed basically since before the 
war. The mechanization of cutting and hauling, however, through the 
ereater use of power saws and tractors, has speeded up operations 
appreciably and has resulted in a corresponding reduction in manpower 
needs. Particular evidence of this is found in the increasing acceptance 
of the ‘‘skid-loader’’, a machine that does the heavy work of loading 
logs. It is estimated that this machine, which is able to operate over 
rough ground and to handle the logs at the cutting site, can do the work 
of eight or ten men. 


By mid-January, 90 per cent of the cutting in eastern Canada for 
the current logging season had been completed and hauling operations 
were underway in most areas. Total woods operations in the eastern 
Canadian pulpwood industry this year have been greater than last year, 
mainly because of the small log inventories held by pulpwood companies 
at the beginning of the season. 


In British Columbia, employment in the logging industry was higher 
throughout most of 1954 than in the preceding year because of increased 
lumber markets and because of the relatively few fire hazards in the 


summer of 1954. 


Correction 
On page three of the January issue of the Labour Gazette, the column headings 
of the table entitled ‘‘Length of Time Seeking Work’? should read: 


July-December Average 
1954 1953 
per cent per cent 


That is, the figures shown are six-month averages in both columns. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


OLLECTIVE bargaining settlements of particular significance were 
reached recently in the automotive, radio and television broad- 
casting, and shipbuilding industries. Most of the recent settlements 
continued to provide small wage increases; many are to be in effect for 
periods up to two years. 


At mid-February, collective bargaining had reached different stages 
in several industries, including public utilities, textiles, chemicals, 
leather products and public service. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Automobiles — The strike by plant employees of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada ended late in January. Some 9,000 workers had been on strike 
since last October at Windsor and Oakville and since mid-November at 
Etobicoke. A settlement was announced following several weeks of 
negotiations in Toronto between the company and the union, the United 


Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) 


The new agreement covers Ford employees at all three plants and 
runs until June 1, 1956. Previously, separate agreements had been in 
force in each locality. 


Reported changes in the collective agreement include the following 
items: 


1. A general wage-rate increase of four cents per hour, effective 
June 15, 1955. 

2. Incorporation of the present cost-of-living bonus of eight cents 
per hour into the basic rates and the discontinuance of the cost-of-living 
allowance provision. 

3. One additional paid holiday (Victoria Day), bringing the total 
number to seven. 

4. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years of service. 

5. Improved hospital and medical benefits for employees and their 
dependents, to be paid entirely by the company. 

6. Life insurance benefits extended to pensioners. 

7. Employees to be free to follow their jobs if the company moves 
part of its operations outside Windsor or to exercise their seniority in 
the bargaining unit from which the change is made. 

8. Modified union shop provision. New employees will be required 
to become union members as a condition of employment. [In addition 
members of the union at the date of the agreement will be required to 
maintain their membership. 

9. The company may reduce the work week from 40 to 32 hours for 
six weeks during one calendar year. 

10. Some modifications to seniority rules. 

11. A permanent panel of persons acceptable as umpires in the griev- 
ance procedure to be selected by the parties; the umpires to be chosen 
thereafter in turn from this panel. 
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Contract negotiations between the union and the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration of Canada, Windsor, were still in progress at the time of writing. 
Union demands were similar to those made at Ford earlier. Following 
several months of negotiations, the membership voted at mid-February 
in favor of strike action at the call of the negotiating committee. 


The union has also been negotiating with the Ford Motor Company 
for several months on behalf of office workers at Windsor. Union demands 
include a salary increase, reduced hours of work and other benefits. 


Broadcasting — Terms of a settlement were reached at mid-February in 
the dispute between the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (CIO- 
CCL). The union represents more than 700 radio and television technical 
employees of the Corporation. Under the proposed agreement, which 
would run until July 31, 1956, a general increase of five per cent in 
salaries, retroactive to last August 1, was provided, together with other 
benefits. 


The union is currently conducting separate contract negotiations 
with the managements of radio stations in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Peterborough. 


Shipbuilding — A new agreement, to be effective from January 1, 1955, 
to August 31, 1956, was reached recently between the IJalifax Shipyards 
Limited, Halifax, and the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (CCL). A general wage increase of five cents per 
hour, two more statutory holidays with pay and other benefits are pro- 
vided for some 1,700 employees. 


No settlement had been reported in the negotiations between ship- 
building firms in Quebec and the National Metal Trades Federation 
(GCCL). 


On the West Coast, a strike by nearly 100 electricians, members 
of the Electrical Trades Union (CCL), affected some 900 marine workers 
at the Burrard Drydock Company, North Vancouver. The strike was called 
at mid-January when the electricians’ union rejected the recommendations 
of a board of conciliation previously accepted by other unions bargaining 
for the rest of the employees. The board of conciliation has recommended 
a two-year agreement beginning last October with a 2.5-cent wage in- 
crease, to become effective at the start of each year and other benefits. 


Public Utilities — A two-year agreement was reached between the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario and an independent employee 
association representing 10,000 office, operational and maintenance 
workers. The new agreement provides a 4-per-cent increase in salaries, 
retroactive to April 1, 1954, a further 2-per-cent increase, effective next 
April 1, and improvements in fringe benefits. The Ontario Hydro also 
entered into a collective agreement with the Allied Construction Council 
(AFL-TLC) grouping 17 construction unions. The agreement sets the 
wage rates, working conditions and other benefits for work on the St. 
Lawrence power development project. 


In Saskatchewan, contract negotiations were reported to be in pro- 
gress between the Saskatchewan Power Corporation and the Oil Workers 
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International Union (CIO-CCL), representing approximately 1,200 em- 
ployees of the crown corporation. A union demand for a general wage 
increase, which appears to be the main issue in the dispute, was turned 
down by a board of conciliation. 


Textiles — Following a strike which lasted several weeks, an agreement 
was reached between two syndicates of the National Federation of 
Chemical Workers (CCCL) and the Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. 
Limited, Montreal, and a subsidiary, Barry and Staines Linoleum (Can- 
ada) Limited, Farnham, Que. The new agreement provides wage increases 
totalling eight and nine cents per hour and a settlement of the disputed 
question of job classifications. 


An agreement was reached between the Artex Woollens Limited, 
Hespeler, Ont., and the Textile Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL). 
A third week of vacation after 15 years, wage adjustments to certain 
classifications, improved seniority provisions and other benefits were 
included in the one-year contract. 


Chemical Products — Several collective agreements were bargained 
recently in the chemical industry, mostly in Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and Newfoundland. Fringe benefits were improved and wage increases 
ranging from three to five cents per hour were generally included in the 
new agreements. Some of the contracts in Quebec also provided for a 
reduction in the work week. Most of the agreements are to be effective 
for one year. The unions representing the workers in these negotiations 
were the International Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC), the United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ [International Union (AFL-TLC) and 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America (CCL). 


Civic Employees — Negotiations were reported to be in progress between 
civic employees’ unions and civic authorities in Vancouver, Saskatoon, 
Toronto and Sarnia. Unions representing inside and outside workers, 
firefighters and policemen requested wage increases ranging up to 15 
per cent. In Vancouver, the city council proposed that workers accept 
a 5-per-cent reduction in wages and conciliation was requested by the 
unions. In Toronto, office employees requested an 8-per-cent increase, 
outside workers, a ]5-per-cent increase, and firemen a 7-per-cent in- 
crease. An arbitration award has already recommended a salary increase 
of $2 per week for about 1,200 policemen. Demands at Saskatoon include 
wage increases ranging from $20 to $40 per month and improvements in 
other benefits. In Sarnia, policemen were negotiating for salary increases 
and reduced hours of work. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures on strikes and lockouts for January 1955 show 
little change compared to the previous month. Time loss in man-days 
during the month, however, was considerably higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1954. Totals for each period are as follows: 


Number of Number of Time Loss in 
Period Work Stoppages Workers Involved Man-days 
Januar 195 esas: 16 11,106 218,145 
Neconbee Lob as ecak 16 12,169 240,841 
January 1954........ 24 10,619 156,969 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


® RAPID increase in unen- 

CANADA ployment occurred in most 

Proportion of paid“workers within each of local areas during January as busi- 
the four labour market groups. ness activity declined to low winter 
rea” | levels but in British Columbia, 

unemployment began decreasing in 
mid-January, about two weeks ear- 
lier than last year. The decrease in 
the region was small, however, and 
in the other four regions, workers 
were still being released from agri- 
culture, construction, transportation 
and some manufacturing industries. 





As a result of the seasonal 
downturn, a total of 31 additional 
areas were reclassified into the 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





substantial labour surplus category and seven areas moved from a balan- 
ced labour demand and supply position to one of moderate surplus. As a 
result, 64 of the 109 areas surveyed were in the substantial labour sur- 
plus category at the beginning of February, while only one remained in 
balance, compared with 54 and four respectively last year. 


Ontario still showed the sharpest drop in employment. Unemployment 
was particularly high in such centers as Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor. 
Substantial labour surplus areas were also more numerous than last year 
on the Prairies and, in contrast to the trend of past months, in the Atlan- 
tic region. Unemployment was greater than last year in Montreal but less 
in most other industrialized parts of Quebec. In the Pacific region, a 
combination of favourable weather and sirong demand for lumber resulted 
in an early upswing in forestry operations and unemployment dropped 
below last year’s level. 


Approximate Labour 
eh rT Fees 
Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 | 


Metropolitan 6 5 5 6 
Major Industrial 5 12 sreele 12 15 
Major Agricultural 4 7 10 
Minor 36 33 20 20 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
February 1, 1955 






i ee 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 













Greup 3 Group 4 






~HAMILTON Calgary 
Quebec — Levis Edmonton | 








St. John's Montreal 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Vim duvar ead OTTAWA —HULL = 
(labour force 75,000 or more) y 
Westminster Toronto 
Windsor 
WINNIPEG == 




























BRANTFORD <— Guelph 
CORNER BROOK <—| Halifax 
Cornwall KINGSTON <—— 
F ort William — Port Kitchener 
Arthur London 
Farnham — Granby Oshawa 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS JOLIETTE <—| Rovyn=Vai d'Or 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000: LAC ST, JEAN <— | Saint John 
60 per cent or more in Moncton Sherbrooke 
non-agricultural activity) New Glasgow Sudbury 
NIAGARA PENINSULA <——| Timmins - 
PETERBOROUGH << Kirkland Lake 
Sarnia Victoria 
Shawinigan Falls 
SYDNEY <_— 
Trois Rivieres 
= a = i 
CHARLOTTETOWN “<——| BARRIE es 
CHATHAM <—_ Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREas| LETHBRIDGE ematarees a 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: PRINCE ALBERT << North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) ag RED DEER 
g 
THETFORD — MEGANTIC — Regine 
ST. GEORGES | Saskatoon 






YORKTON 











Bellevilie — Trenton Dawson Creek 


Bathurst 

















BEAUHARNOIS <— | BRAMPTON Ce 
Bracebridge Cranbrook | 
BRIDGEWATER <—| DORUMHELLER 6 
Campbeilton Galt 
Central Vancouver Gederich 
island Lachute = Ste. 
Chilliwack Therese 
DAUPHIN <—| Lindsay 
Drummondviile LISTOWEL === 
EDMUNSTON <—)| Pembroke 
FREDERICTON <—| Simcoe 
Guspe PST. HYACINTHE 
GRAND FALLS <—_|_ St. Jean 
KAMLOOPS <—__ . Stratford 
KENTVILLE <—_| St. Thomas 
MINOR AREAS MEDICINE HAT <—_| Swift Current 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Montmagny Truro 
NORTH BAY <—|_ Walkerton 
Newcastle Weyburn 
Okanagan Valley Woodstock — 
Owen Sound Ingersoll 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <— 
Prince George 





PRINCE RUPERT 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE <- 
Rimouski 

Sault Ste Marie 

Sorel 

Ste. Agathe — Si. Jerome " 
St. Stephen 

TRAIL — NELSON <€<— 
Summerside 

Valieyfield 

VICTORIAVILLE Sa 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. <— 


Y armouth 


f 



























<— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group fram which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL declines dominated the 
employment scene in the Atlantic 
the four labour market groups, 1955. region during January. Workers Lites 
Per Cent still being released in construction 
and, since alternative employment 
was scarce, unemployment increased 
rapidly in all parts of the region. 
Pulp cutting was virtually comple- 
ted by the end of the month but 
hauling operations were delayed 
because of mild weather. Conse- 
quently, many loggers were idle. 
The usual upswing in waterfront 
SURPLUS SURP BALANCE SHORTAGE| activity, however, provided more 
GROUT SROU EEA ee OUR eer oases jobs than a year earlier because of 
the heavier grain cargoes being 
shipped through eastern ports. As a result of these developments, the 
total estimated number of persons with jobs fell from 484,000 to 441,000 
during the six-week period ending January 22, a figure 4,000 lower than 
the estimate for the same date a year before. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 





Seasonal increases in unemployment resulted in the reclassification 
of nine areas from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus cate- 
gory. With these changes, three of the 21 areas in the region were in the 
moderate and 18 in the substantial labour surplus category at the begin- 
ning of February. At February 1, 1954, six areas were in the moderate 
and 15 in the substantial surplus category. | 


Local Area Developments 

St. Johns (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal factors, which 
had caused a reduction of outdoor activity during November and Decen- 
ber, became more pronounced in January and contributed to a further de- 
crease in employment in fishing, construction and logging. On the whole, 
employment during January was equal to that of a year earlier but some 
activities, notably iron ore mining, showed year-to-year declines. Log- 
ging and the trade and service industries, on the other hand, maintained 
slightly larger staffs than a year ago. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A considerable increase in seasonal unemployment occurred in the area 
since pulp-cutting quotas were reached at many of the camps early in the 
month. Logging employment generally was at an unusually low level for 
the season because hauling operations were delayed by insufficient frost 
and snow. In view of the volume of pulp cut this winter, however, labour 


requirements for hauling were expected to be somewhat greater this year 
than last. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Markets 
for coal and iron and steel products showed no improvement during the 
month. As a result, these industries, which are the mainstay of the local 
economy, continued to operate below capacity. In mid-January temporary 
lay-offs occured at three collieries but all of the workers involved were 
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recalled by month’s end. In the iron and steel industry approximately 
1,000 persons were still working on short-time at the end of January. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural) Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, Kentville, Wood- 
stock (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec re- 
gion declined slightly more than 
seasonally during January. Non- 
farm employment fell as usual but 
farm employment dropped more 
sharply than usual and was esti- 
mated to be well below that of last 
year. On the other hand, employ- 
ment in the woods was maintained 
at higher levels than a year earlier. 
The estimated number of persons 
with jobs declined by 58,000 in the 
six weeks ended January 22, 1955, 
compared with a drop of 52,000 in 


the comparable period a year ago. 








QUEBEC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1955. 


Per Cent 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


The sharpest decline in employment occurred in the construction 
industry. Employment decreased further in the agricultural and transport 
industries, as well as in logging, where cutting operations were almost 
completed. The usual seasonal layoffs from stores, food processing and 
various light manufacturing industries resulted in increased unemploy- 
ment among women. 


Labour surpluses increased in almost all labour markets in Quebec 
during January and brought six areas from the moderate to the substan- 
tial surplus category by the end of the month. At the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 18 of the 24 areas in the region were in the substantial and six in 
the moderate labour surplus category. A year earlier, 19 were in the sub- 
stantial and five in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Winter weather resulted in 
extensive layoffs of construction, transport and other seasonal workers. 
Little change occurred in manufacturing activities apart from the regular 
year-end reduction in employment in the food and beverage industries. 
The number of persons claiming regular and supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefits in Montreal increased sharply during the month. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Numerous layoffs 
resulted from the seasonal contraction of the heavy construction program, 
but employment was again increasing in rubber, shoe and children’s 
clothing manufacturing plants. Employment in the Levis shipyards re- 
mained at a low level. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Groupl. 
Employment declined in the logging industry as cutting operations were 
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completed, although the number at work was greater than at the same 
time last year. Construction continued to be seasonally slack. Mines in 
the Chibougamau area were awaiting completion of the hydro-electric 
power line before increasing operations. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 toGroup 1. Hirings 
were limited largely to snow removal work during January as activity was 
further reduced in the construction, transportation and manufacturing 
industries. Employment in the textile industry showed greater strength 
than a year earlier. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. More than 2,000 men in the St. Georges area returned from 
the lumber camps in the State of Maine, where hauling was interrupted 
because of the heavy snow. Rehiring was underway in the primary and 
secondary textile industries at St. Georges. Construction was generally 
slack, aside from building activities at the Normandy mines. 


Beauharnois, Quebec North Shore, and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group l. 


St. Hyacinthe (minor), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


DURING the six-week period ended 
ONTARIO January 22, employment in Ontario 


Propertion ef paid workers within each of fell by 34.000, about the usual 
the four labour market groups, 1955. : : 


San aie | amount. The seasonal decline was 
fairly well disbributed between the 
farm and non-farm sectors. The 
estimated number of persons with 
jobs at the end of the month was 
1,874,000, almost the same as a 
year earlier. On the other hand, un- 
employment continued to be greater 
than last year, partly as a result of 
the rapid growth in the labour force. 


9692_- Jan. 1 





BALANCE SHORTAGE The usual seasonal declines in 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 : 
construction, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and trade occured during the 
month. Employment remained slow in most manufacturing industries but 
settlement of the Ford strike resulted in some improvement in motor 
vehicle and parts-producing centres of southern Ontario during the last 
week in January and the beginning of February. 





At February 1, 1955, 12 of the 34 areas in the region were in the 
substantial labour surplus category and 22 in the moderate surplus 
category. A year earlier, six were in the substantial and 26 in the 
moderate surplus category and two areas were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Further 
seasonal declines in construction, together with some scattered lay-offs 
in the iron and steel, clothing, textile, and food and beverage industries, 
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brought the area into substantial surplus by the end of January. The 
situation was expected to show some improvement as Ford suppliers get 
back into production, 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
usual seasonal decline of construction work brought the area into the 
moderate surplus group. 


Teronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal layoffs, together 
with continuing slackness in manufacturing industries, particularly iron 
and steel, increased labour surpluses but not sufficiently to necessitate 
reclassification of the area. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The Ford plant was back in 
production by the end of January and most of the supplier plants were 
expected to be back in full production early in February. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Sea- 
sonal declines in construction and trade increased the surplus. Im- 
provement in the machinery manufacturing industries increased the 
demand for skilled machinists but this was being met from near-by areas. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Little 
hiring occurred in this area but manufacturing employment remained 
steady and construction was more active than a year earlier. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Little change occurred in the manufacturing industries during the 
month; employment in textile, electrical apparatus, and hardware and too] 
firms continued to be considerably lower than last year. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Apart from seasonal declines in outdoor activities, little change occurred 
in this area during the month. Electrical apparatus manufacturing con- 
tinued slow but employment was firm in most other manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


Barrie (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Brampton and Listowel (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


North Bay (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region declined more than seasonally in 


both the farm and non-farm sectors, as seasonal activity approached its 
winter low point. The post-Christmas luli in retail trade, further slack- 
ening in construction and completion of pulp cutting in north-western 
Ontario resulted in the usual staff reductions during the month. It is 
estimated that the number of persons with jobs in the region decreased 
by 34,000 from December 11 to a total of 863,000 at January 22. This 


compares with a decline of 22,000 in the same period last year. 


The general level of employment was slightly higher this winter 
than last, although there were great variations from industry to industry. 
Business activity was stimulated by continued growth in oil production 
and by the industrial expansion involved in the development of oil and 


Loy 


gas. At the same time, however, 
economic activity declined in a 
number of industries. The sharp 
year-to-year reduction in employ- 
ment in the transportation equip- 
ment industry, caused by the com- 
bined effects of reduced grain 
freight shipments and dieselization 
of the railways, was particularly 
significant. In addition, trade es- 
tablishments were less active this 
season than last, especially in 
rural areas, owing to a sharp de- 
cline in income from wheat. 











PRAIRIE 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 


the four labour market groups, 1955. 
Per Cent 


90———" Jan. 





= BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Nine areas were reclassified 
during the month—two from the 
balanced to the moderate labour surplus category and seven from the mod- 
erate to the substantial labour surplus category. At February 1, 1955, of 
the 20 areas in the region, one was in balance, eleven were in the moder- 
ate and eight were in the substantial labour surplus category, compared 
with two areas in balance, 13 in the moderate and five in the substantial 
labour surplus category at February 1, 1954. 


Local Area Developments 

Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total industrial employ- 
ment was maintained at a higher level than a year earlier but unemploy- 
ment was also substantially higher, following an unusually heavy influx 
of farm workers from outlying districts. All non-agricultural industries 
recorded year-to-year increases in employment, as heavy investment in 
oil and gas development and large construction outlays stimulated busi- 
ness in the distributive and the related industries. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Construction remained 
unusually active for the season and was the principal reason for the year- 
to-year decline in unemployment. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. A con- 
siderable increase in unemployment occurred in this area following lay- 


offs in aircraft manufacturing and seasonal decline in construction and 
trade. 


Red Deer (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Lethbridge, Prince Albert and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Drumheller (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Dauphin, Portage la Prairie and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 
PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region declined seasonally during January 


but remained significantly higher than a year ago. The low point in in- 
dustrial activity for the winter was apparently reached in the last week 
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of the month, about two weeks ear- 
lier than in 1954. Most logging 
camps, aided by favourable weath- 
er, re-opened after the holiday and 
sawmill production, stimulated by 
strong lumber markets, continued at 
a high rate in most areas, although 
heavy snowfalls and log shortages 
interfered with operations in some 
parts of the region. Construction 
was somewhat more active than a 
year earlier. Some manufacturing 
industries were slack, largely be- Tt 

cause of seasonal factors; shingle SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

and plywood mills were busier, 
and pulp and paper mills continued 

to operate at capacity. Herring fishing was still under way in coastal 
waters and wholesale and retail trade compared favourably with the Janu- 
ary 1954 level. The estimated number of persons with jobs in the week of 
January 22 was 403,000; this was 16,000 lower than at December 11 but 
15,000 higher than for January 1954. 





PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 








9 O meaner 











Three labour market areas were reclassified during the month from 
the moderate labour surplus to the substantial labour surplus category. 
At the beginning of February, eight of the ten labour market areas were 
in the substantial and two in the moderate labour surplus category. At 
February 1, 1954, nine areas were in the substantial and one was in the 
moderate labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. ™m- 
ployment opportunities were about the same as in January 1954 but job 
seekers were more numerous because of an unusually heavy influx of 
workers from other areas. Logging camps were re-opened by most major 
operators and markets were good. Sawmills continued to be busy. Con- 
struction activity was slightly lower than in December. Some decrease 
occurred in several sectors of manufacturing, although shingle, plywood, 
and pulp and paper mills were active. Major expansion projects for the 
pulp and paper industry are expected to get under way in 1955. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion was more favourable than a year ago, notably in logging, construc- 
tion, textiles and transportation equipment manufacturing. The usual 
seasonal decrease in activity, however, occurred during the month and 
affected most industries. There was considerable delay in the resumption 
of logging after the Christmas holidays but by the end of the month good 
weather permitted a high level of activity. 


Kamloops, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from 


Group 2 to Group l. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous } Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).........-.....-0.5+ 5,345,000 — ol om lta S 
Persons With jobs .............secccesesesesseseeeee 4,983,000 — 3,6 | — 0.2 
At work 35 hours oF More ............eeseee0- 4,470,000 — 3.1 | — 0.5 
At work less than 35 hourS..............++ 379,000 —15.4 | + 5.3 
CM ISHGEESTIME! «cep ersewgcectespyecahessascctes' - 55,000 +31.0 | + 1.9 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 219,000 + 0.5 | +17.1 
Oeher "reas Oris 2.0 6a,-cctccerenccaccsedenesees’ 105,000 —44,2 | —11.8 
With jobs but not at work............sceeeee 134,000 +27.6 | ,— 4:3 
Pardsotistnlilawe kare. c:ecccsascccuseesne es 23 ,000 +43,8 0.0 
(ther: teas Ons 2isc5. fectuacsa sce toen-eneseece 111,000 4+24.7 | — 5.1 
Paid: workers: 2ccst-soiscies sos ot cau siowinste sare! 3,827,000 — 3.2 |} + 0.6 
lniva pric ture caste teats roe ee eres! 96,000 — 8.6 | +23.1 
Non-agricultural cic0ct. cen insscstesedses 3,731,000 Ear 12 ete 1OaF 


Persons without jobs and seeking work..| 362.000 446 6Fle ten Sid 


Registered for work, NES (b) 






(AL Lantic 224.28 ousersietewtee astute Aree eee 70,250 +41.7 — 1.4 
(Quebec wae c cece cece ceca san cccccccccccccecscccscacceccen L75 717 LS i + aa 
Ontario PORE HSER HREM EH ERE HERES SSEREEE EEE SESE HEE EEEEEOERS 174,790 +28.7 +23.0 
Prairie were ccc scnc cece ccacc cece cee n cece ensccccsesecscecce 83,867 Se ad | +16,2 
PAC TEC cesceccee BE SEE CEO 0 gD rs ee 64,958 +26.6 aan 
Total, sallire gions ics rcs. sececasssenceae eases 569,582 439.60 | 54 (8.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance: benefit... seccosnce teem etter eet BOUTON 47a Oe 
Amount of benefit payments ..............csce0e0 Krier eay Ruel | ee 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ | | 112.1 ed. 2 1°9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 105.5 ee 0.38 es 4.9 
[mnii pratione sc. csr. dock, thier ba negace ran etacnaeta asses 7,454 140.07 eta BC) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ 218.145 | se = 
Nos of “workers involved «...1..cccscre<1<vaaass0e 11.106 Zz Be 
No. of istrikest@ iis i52 See coerce wae i 16 A = 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Dec. $59.61 eel ee 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........s.c0000 Dec. $ 1.41 oy, 0.5 mr 2.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Dec. 41 D) se 0.3 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............000- | Dec. $58.17 iS 1020 sm 220 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ......| Jan. 116.4 200 R | arag 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)] Dec. 119.6 4 [ates [nk 
Total labour income...............0000 $000,000! Nov. 1,028 wo OL Ota See 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100)........cssecceeeeee 254.9 SESS ee ly: 
Manul act aritips «,cscc rests aes tx aches toate 258.8 + 0.3 | — 1.9 
Duranles rics. ectearertinee ete veces eee tess 300.2 15. | ean 4.0 
Non-Durables co aitacck reece scan ete ees 232.2 se fe § iy go ae od 9 PL 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


Production in November 
Higher Then Year Earlier 


Industrial production in November was 
higher than in November 1953, the second 
successive month in which the corre- 
sponding 1953 index was exceeded. 

The composite index number of indus- 
trial production for November stood at 
254:9, up 1-7 per cent from 250°6 a year 
earlier, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. For the first 11 months of 
1954, the index averaged 245-2, slightly 
less than 2 per cent below the same period 
of 1953. 

Index components that rose in November 
were: manufacturing, to 258-8 but still 2 
per cent below the 263-8 a year earlier; 
mineral production, to 227-5, up by more 
than 17 per cent; electricity and gas 
output, to 276°6, more than 13 per cent 
higher; non-durable manufactures, to 232:2, 
up slightly from the previous November’s 
230-7 and durable manufactures, to 300-2, 
still nearly 5 per cent below the 1953 
figure. 

Declines were recorded in the indexes for 
clothing production and output of trans- 
portation equipment and iron and steel 
products. 

In the 11-month period, manufacturing 
output dropped 4:5 per cent compared with 
1953. The durables component declined 
more than 8 per cent and the volume of 
non-durable manufactures fell by about 1 
per cent. Mineral production increased 
nearly 12 per cent and the volume of 
electricity and gas output rose by 4:5 
per cent. 

At the beginning of November, the 
Bureau’s index number of industrial 
employment stood at 112-5, down 0°8 per 
cent from October’s 113-°4 and 2:9 per cent 
from 115-9 in November 1953. 

On the same date, the index of payrolls 
stood at 157-2, up 0-1 per cent from 
October’s 157-1 but down slightly from the 
previous November’s 157°4. 

Per capita weekly earnings at November 
1 averaged $59.80, compared with $59.25 
‘a month earlier and $58.14 a year earlier. 


le Tod G7 eae 


Hourly and weekly averages of earnings 
in manufacturing were higher in the week 
ending November 1, the average of weekly 
wages standing at $57.84 compared with 
$57.70 a month earlier and the average of 
hourly earnings at 140-4 cents compared 
with 139-7 cents. 





October Labour Income 
Reached New High 


Labour income received by Canadian 
wage and salary earners in October reached 
a new high monthly total of $1,036,000,000, 
up $6,000,000 from September’s $1,030,000,000 
and $24,000,000 or 2-4 per cent larger 
than the preceding year’s corresponding 
total of $1,012,000,000. 

For the January-October period the total 
rose 1:9 per cent to $9,857,000,000 from 
$9,677,000,000. 

There were increases both in the month 
and cumulative period in labour income in 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping and 
mining; utilities, transportation, communi- 
cation, storage and trade; finance and 
services; and supplementary labour income. 
Declines were posted for manufacturing and 
construction. 





Farm Cash Income Drops 
I2 Per Cent Last Year 


Cash income of Canadian farmers in 
1954 was down 12 per cent from 1953’s 
total and 15 per cent under the all-time 
high reached in 1952. 

A preliminary estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics places last year’s cash 
income from the sale of farm products 
and from participation payments on 
previous year’s Prairie grain groups at 
$2,408,600,000. The estimate for 1953 was 
$2,741,300,000; 1952’s all-time high was 
$2 826,600,000. 





N.B. First to Complete 
Disabled Allowances Pact 


New Brunswick has become the first 
province to enter into an agreement with 
the federal Government for the imple- 
mentation of the federal-provincial plan 
for providing allowances for disabled 
persons in accordance with the provisions 
of the Disabled Persons Act. 

Other provinces are in the process of 
completing similar agreements with Ottawa. 

When the Act is in full operation in 
all provinces, it is estimated that some 
25,000 disabled persons will be receiving 
allowances. 
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Welfare Council Urges 
Meeting on Unemployment 

The Canadian Welfare Council last 
month urged all Canadian governments to 
bring about a federal-provincial conference 
that will take a fresh look at the whole 
problem of the needs of unemployed 
persons not protected by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, in order to break the 
existing deadlock as to governmental 
responsibility and work out a program of 
assistance to this group. 

In a memorandum forwarded to the 
federal and provincial governments and 
entitled “A Program for the Employable 
Unemployed: A Recommendation for 
Action to Canadian Governments”, the 
Council stressed the urgency of the 
problem. 


“Essential Needs Not Met’’ 


“Appeals by the Salvation Army in North 
Bay for ‘donations of soup-bones, vege- 
tables, and bread to feed transient men and 
their families’, the re-introduction of used 
clothing drives in Windsor, the opening of 
soup-kitchens in Vancouver, and similar 
reports reaching the Canadian Welfare 
Council in recent weeks from many parts 
of the country, are evidence of the fact 
that there are still a great many unem- 
ployed workers in Canada whose essential 
needs are not being met,” the memorandum 
declared. 

The Council pointed out that unemploy- 
ment insurance, including the current 
amendments to the Act, is a great help to 
many. “It is important to realize”, stated 
the memorandum, “that benefits now 
extend to some 80 per cent of wage earners 
and hence the local authorities no longer 
face the major shock of unemployment. 

“Unemployment insurance, however, does 
not and cannot meet the needs of all the 
unemployed. Many wage earners are in 
uninsured occupations. Many others remain 
unemployed for so long that they exhaust 
the protection that even the revised Act 
provides; still others, often new Canadians, 
have not had an opportunity to fulfil the 
minimum requirements of the Act before 
finding themselves in need. These are the 
people for whom for the most part no help 
from public funds is at present available.” 

The memorandum emphasized the dis- 
tressing conditions arising from the plight 
of a person who is denied help by municipal 
authorities on the ground that he is 
“employable”. 

“Much of the distress and suffering 
referred to above is unnecessary and could 
be prevented”, stated the Council. “What 
we require is a continuing public program, 
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supplementary to unemployment insurance 
and designed to meet the needs of those 
unemployed workers, whether many or few, 
who otherwise face hardship and destitu- 
tion. Why have we not developed such 
an unemployment assistance plan? The 
answer, it appears to the Council, revolves 
around a jurisdictional dispute. The 
various levels of government for well over 
a decade now have not agreed as to whose 
obligation it is to meet the financial needs 
of the employable unemployed who are not 
covered by unemployment insurance.” 

The memorandum ended with this formal 
recommendation: “The Canadian Welfare 
Council urges all governments in Canada, 
federal, provincial and municipal, to take 
such action as may be required to bring 
about a conference on the subject of public 
assistance for the employable unemployed, 
in order to determine the most appro- 
priate allocation of governmental respon- 
sibilities for meeting the needs of those 
unemployed persons not protected by the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and to ensure that a program for this 
group is established with the least possible 
delay”’. 


U.8. Unemployment Drops 
Contra-Seasonally in Dee. 


Contrary to the usual tendency to 
increase at that time of year, unemploy- 
ment declined slightly in the United States 
from early November to early December 
——2,893,000 to 2,838,000—according to esti- 
mates made public January 7 by the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce. The 
December total is 525,000 above the same 
month in 1953. 

Late last month the Labor Department 
predicted a “slight to moderate” pick-up in 
jobs in 100 major industrial areas during 
the first three months of 1955. Increases 
in employment will probably occur in 
automobile, aircraft, iron and steel, farm 
machinery, furniture, household appliances, 
apparel and shoe factories, the Department 
sald. 

Total civilian employment declined from 
November by 1,043,000 to a December 
total of 60,688,000. The decrease was 
attributed largely to seasonal factors. 
Despite the change, the December employ- 
ment figure equalled that of a correspond- 
ing 1953 month for the first time in 1954, 
government Officials said. 

On December 25, insured unemployment 
was 1,684,000, compared with 1,389,600 on 
November 6. Initial claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits rose from 266,400 
on November 6 to 303,500 on December 25 
and 388,800 on January 1. 


Employment in non-agricultural work 
dropped from 55,577,000 in November to 
55,363,000 in December but was still 53,000 
above the December 1953 level. Factory 
employment, which usually declines at that 
time of the year, was unchanged between 
November and December, mainly because 
of a 62,000 increase in the transportation 
equipment industry, particularly automo- 
bile plants. 

The December factory employment 
figure of 16,019,000 was 663,000 below that 
of the previous December. 

Factory production workers averaged 40:5 
hours a week in December, three-tenths 
of an hour more than in November and 
three-tenths of an hour above December 
1953. Average weekly earnings stood at 
an all-time peak of $74.12, an increase of 
55 cents above November’s previous record. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the factory layoff rate was 16 
per 1,000 in November, unchanged from 
October and contrasting with the rise 
usually occurring at that time of the year. 
Hiring, at 33 per 1,000, declined less.than 
usual. 


Rail Unions Weigh Results 
OF Arbitrator’s Award 


At a three-day meeting in Montreal last 
month, representatives of 18 railway unions, 
assembled to discuss the possible effect on 
future negotiations of the arbitration award 
made by Chief Justice Gordon McG. Sloan 
(L.G., Jan., p. 52), decided to seek:— 

1. Payment of a subsidy to the railways 
to enable them remove the “prevailing 
disparity in conditions” of their employees. 
(Mr. Justice Sloan recommended that 
“some fair share at least of this burden 
should be shouldered by the people of 
Canada from the national treasury”.) 

2. Changes in the procedure followed in 
the selection of conciliation and arbitration 
boards. 

3. “Streamlining but not amendment” 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


110 Delegates 


About 110 delegates representing 14 non- 
operating and four operating unions 
attended the meeting, which was presided 
over by Frank Hall, Vice-president in 
Canada of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL- 
TLC). Mr. Hall was named chairman of 
a standing committee appointed at the 
meeting to study legislative proposals to 
the federal Government. 
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Later in the month, Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, said that if the demands 
of the railway workers cannot be met by 
the railways, “then consideration should be 
given to a government grant”. He was 
speaking at a testimonial dinner given in 
his honour by the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council. 


U.K. Reilway Union Wins 
Almost All Wage Demand 


Virtually all demands made by Britain’s 
National Union of Railwaymen before it 
called a nation-wide strike have been 
granted. The strike was cancelled three 
days before its scheduled beginning, 
January 9, when the British Transport 
Commission made the Union “certain” 
promises (L.G., Jan., p. 42). 

When the strike was called off, 60,000 of 
the Union’s members were given increases 
of from 70 cents to $1.12 a week. In mid- 
January the Union was awarded pay in- 
creases ranging from 98 cents to $1.82 a 
week for 260,000 additional employees of 
the nationalized railroads. 

The Union originally demanded a 15- 
per-cent increase. 


Two Canadians Named 
To TAPES Committee 


Dr. O. E. Ault, Director of Planning and 
Development, Civil Service Commission, 
and Dr. E. C. Desormeaux, Secretary, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, have 
been named Canadian representatives on a 
joint study committee fostered by the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security (IAPES) for further- 
ing personnel development and job com- 
petency in employment security. 

Others on the study committee are two 
representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Employment Security, two from 
the U.S. Civil Service Assembly and six 
from state employment security agencies. 
Three members of the IAPES executive, 
including President R. P. Hartley, Atlantic 
Regional Superintendent, UIC, will also 
serve on the committee. 

The committee has been asked to blue- 
print a plan of action, methods and pro- 
cedures for promoting increased job per- 
formance and public service by those in 
employment security work. 

The joint study and advisory group has 
been called the International Joint Council 
on Personnel Development in Employment 
Security. 
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Article Examines Ways 
To Stabilize Employment 


Several methods to encourage employ- 
ment stability are discussed at length by 
John L. McCaffery, President of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in the 
January issue of Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry, a Dun & Bradstreet publication. 
In his article, the author refers frequently 
to the experience of the farm implement 
industry and assesses the relative merits 
and disadvantages of the schemes suggested 
to create a more stable labour force. 


Suggested Steps 


Among the steps cited by Mr. McCaffery 
to curtail employment fluctuations are the 
following :— 

Diversification of products, which does 
help in stabilizing income and sales and 
in creating employment. By planning the 
production of goods on a year-round 
schedule of reasonably even employment, 
the same floor space, the same employees 
and many of the same tools may be used 
at different times of the year. One 
disadvantage to this approach, cited in the 
article, is that products must be manu- 
factured considerably in advance of the 
season of sale and if climatic conditions 
change considerably, a major factor in the 
farm implement industry, products may 
exceed eventual sales requirements. 

Careful forward planning, extensive 
market analyses and inventory controls, 
mentioned in the article as possible steps 
towards eliminating peaks and depressions 
in employment. These include economic 
forecasts of future selling years and reviews 
of all factors which affect the future 
market. The article points out again, that 
in industries where climatic conditions play 
a part in sales, future programs may be 
rendered useless by weather changes. 

Expansion into new markets, particularly 
in overseas areas. This, the article states, 
has helped give employment at home but 
if an industry wishes to retain its foreign 
markets it will have to do an increasing 
share of its manufacturing in the foreign 
areas concerned. 

The deferring of maintenance and con- 
struction work until such times as business 
conditions are slow, one of the methods 
often advanced for maintaining a stable 
labour force. This suggestion is termed 
of relatively little value because main- 
tenance and construction jobs seldom 
employ the same workers as production 
jobs. In addition, the article warns, main- 
tenance can be deferred only so long 
without threatening a possible breakdown 
in operations. 
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Subcontracting work in times of expan- 
sion and high production instead of in- 
creasing one’s own facilities and thereby 
avoiding radical changes in employment. 
This method, the article says, is subject 
to criticism because the industry cannot 
be ruthless in dismissing its suppliers when 
the market turns down and then expect 
to have good suppliers when the upturn 
takes place. In addition, many industries 
can supply several of their items more 
eficiently and at a lower cost than any 
supplier, and “it doesn’t seem to solve the 
public problem to preserve a steady work 
force on the payroll of Company A but 
have wildly fluctuating employment in the 
plants of its suppliers,” Mr. McCaffery 
wrote. 

In conclusion, the article cites three 
factors which have the “greatest effect” in 
preventing employment stability. They 
are: strikes, which have a chain reaction 
and affect interrelated industries; techno- 
logical development and progress, which 
creates a certain instability and “is the 
price of progress”; and the free market, 
where the consumer can spend his money 
on goods of his choice or elect to keep 
his money to himself. 





No Work Force Reduction 
Seen in Automatic Factory 


“Tt has been estimated that in a typical 
factory that turns over from _ semi- 
automatic to fully automatic production, as 
many additional maintenance workers will 
be required to look after the machinery 
and control devices as are replaced by the 
change of progress,” reports Scope, British 
“magazine for industry,” in an editorial 
entitled “Automation” in its December 
number. 

The editorial points out that new jobs 
created by fully automatic production will 
be different ones; that higher technical 
education will be required (see L.G., Jan., 
p. 23) and while many replaced workers 
could be retrained for the change-over 
many would be unsuitable. 


Questions Raised 


Scope raised the questions: Where is 
industry going to find enough of the new 
type of worker for the automatic factory? 
What is to happen to these unsuitables? 

“The labour-saving possibilities of some 
of the latest equipment are so devastating” 
that some firms are reluctant to use it, the 
editorial says. 

On the positive side, the editorial notes, 
“there are glittering opportunities of pro- 
ducing far more goods of far better design 


at much lower cost—thus raising the 
output of wealth to new heights. For a 
country like this (England), which comes 
up against acute labour shortage whenever 
the demand for its goods rises above a 
sluggish minimum, greater output per man- 
hour is vital, and nothing offers such 
brilliant prospects of expansion as the 
general introduction of automatic methods”. 

The editorial said the implications of the 
new techniques would be upsetting to 
traditional standards of management, 
administration, product design and manu- 
facturing methods, and to prevailing ideas 
on employment and wages. 





Automation Will Produce 
“Wew and Better Jobs’ 


Automation in industry is expected to 
produce new and better jobs rather than 
unemployment, it was said by speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit last 
month. Automation holds the promise of 
greater output, bigger profits, and better 
products, they said. 

One speaker said automation would make 
jobs more specialized but less monotonous. 





U.S. Oil Company Claims 
First Automatic Refinery 


What is claimed to be the first com- 
plete oil refinery unit to be operated by 
electronics has been installed by the Rock 
Island Refining Corp. at its Indianapolis 
refinery. 

According to the International Oil 
Worker, published by the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO), a new plat- 
forming unit with a daily capacity of 2,400 
barrels has electronic controls that auto- 
matically adjust the unit for variations 
in temperature, pressure or flow. After 
the operator has set the mechanism for a 
given type of operation the electronic 
devices take over. 

Transmitters measure temperature, pres- 
sure and flow and convert the readings 
into electrical signals that go to a con- 
trolling device that sends out signals to 
the control valves. The controller com- 
pares the signals to the set point fixed 
earlier by the operator. If the signals do 
not match exactly the pre-set signal, the 
controller adjusts its signals to the control 
valves, opening or closing the valves as 
necessary to bring the unit back into 
proper performance. These adjustments 
are made almost simultaneously, faster 
than a human controller can flick a control 
switch. 


Assistent Appointed 
In Women’s Bureau 


The appointment of Miss Mair Davies 
to the staff of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour as assistant to the 
Director, Miss Marion V. Royce, was 
announced last month. 

Miss Davies was born in Portmadoc, 
North Wales, and came to Canada with 
her family at the age of seven. 

In 1942 Miss Davies entered the CWAC 
as a private. She served in Washington 
and Victoria, B.C., and had been promoted 
to the rank of captain by the time she was 
discharged in 1946. She graduated in 1949 
from McGill University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce. 

Miss Davies was employed in the Civil 
Service before her enlistment. Since that 
time she has worked in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics as an economist in the 
National Income Unit of the Research and 
Development Division and, since 1952, in 
the Research Division of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, where she 
was concerned with studies of hospital and 
medical care. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Names Woman Assistant 


United States Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Alice K. Leopold as 
his Assistant in Charge of Women’s Affairs. 
He indicated that she will review the US. 
Labor Department’s plans to insure that 
specific provisions are made to develop 
materials and programs to contribute to a 
Department-wide program for the improve- 
ment of the status of women workers. 

Mrs. Leopold will continue to serve as 
Director of the Department’s Women’s 
Bureau. 


Occupational Monograph 
On Hospital Jobs Issued 


A new occupational guidance publication 
entitled Hosptal Workers (Other than 
Professional) is now available. Prepared 
by the Department’s Economics and 
Research Branch, it is another in the 
“Canadian Occupations” series. 

Information concerning the educational 
requirements, duties, training and employ- 
ment outlook for semi-professional and 
non-professional occupations found in a 
hospital is contained in the monograph. 
A companion pamphlet, designed for 
students, summarizes the monograph. 
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Senator Wants Change 
In Retirement Age 


“Tt is time we realized that the chrono- 
logical yardstick for measuring the earning 
ability, capacity and powers of men and 
women should be changed,” said Senator 
Nancy Hodges in a Senate address 
January 12. 

Senator Hodges noted that while science 
predicts longer life spans the feeling in 
Canada seems to be: “Too old at 45” and 
“Get out at 65”. She said people seeking 
jobs at 40 were told they were too old. 
People were being automatically pensioned 
at 65, some of them left in tragic 
circumstances. 

The city of Victoria, Senator Hodges 
pointed out, had the highest ratio of 
over-65 citizens in Canada, one in every 
six. About 14 per cent of unemployed 
listed in Victoria, she said, were 65 or over. 


“Some Good Until 80” 


“Some people are too old at 35, while 
others can go on doing a good job until 
80,” Senator Hodges said. “What would 
this world have done had Sir Winston 
Churchill been told to get out at the age 
of 65?” She had known of cases, the 
Senator said, of men being compelled to 
leave their jobs at 65, “probably at the 
height of their experience and skill, and 
suddenly feeling so frustrated that they 
have not lived long afterwards”. 

She told the Senate: “We shall have to 
change our thinking and I think the Gov- 
ernment should start to give the lead in 
that direction”. Concluding, the Senator 
said: “I think all the civilized countries 
of the world will have to look into this 
problem of the older people. Unless we 
want to become nations of preponderantly 
old folks, so-called, at 40 years and over, 
we shall have to change our present-day 
estimate of old age.” 


Advocates Retirement 
At 7O in United States 


“It comes as a shock to us to realize 
that the United States is no longer a 
young nation,” said Leonard W. Mayo, 
Chairman of the Commission on Chronic 
Illness, in an interview last month with 
the New York Times. Despite that fact, 
many productive persons are retired to 
idleness only because they become 65 years 
old, he added. 

The retirement age in the United States 
should be raised, Mr. Mayo thought, from 
65 to 70 years because of the rapidly in- 
creasing population of the Communist 
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countries. “Our objective must be to 
conserve life and extend the productive 
years if we are to maintain and man a 
democratic stronghold in the face of 
rapidly increasing population in_ the 
Communist nations. 

“Tt should be possible,” Mr. Mayo said, 
“to establish policies whereby retirement, 
like employment—at least up to the age 
of 70—is placed on a selective basis so 
that those who are able, competent and in 
good health could spend a few more years 
in a productive capacity.” 


Illustrates Ageing Trend 


To illustrate the nation’s ageing trend 
Mr. Mayo pointed out that between 1940 
and 1953 the population of the United 
States in the age group 1 to 17 increased 
29 per cent and in the group 65 and over 
it rose 47 per cent; but in the group now 
carrying the brunt of the nation’s work— 
18 to 64—the increase was only 10 per cent. 

“On the one hand,” Mr. Mayo con- 
tinued, “we are retiring competent and 
experienced people at 55, 60 and 65 who 
are healthy and whose life expectancy is 
good, and on the other we are desperately 
trying to recruit seasoned and well-trained 
personnel for business, industry and the 
professions. 

“In the face of this,” he said, “it would 
seem sensible, if not essential, to review 
our retirement policies which were estab- 
lished in large part during the depression 
and in a shrinking rather than an expanding 
economy.” 





6 of [0 Men in Britain 
Choose Not to Retire 


A survey made in Britain of the reasons 
why persons retire or remain at work after 
reaching the minimum pensionable age 
revealed that six men out of every ten, 
on reaching the age of 65, stayed on at 
work. The proportion of women* (minimum 
pensionable age 60) was four out of ten. 


The same proportion as revealed for men 
in the British survey was found in a survey 
of employees of a New York utility com- 
pany(G.G Jan swpP 22): 


Both men and women who remained at 
work gave as their main reason “financial 
need”. Forty-five per cent of the men 
gave this as their reason for staying on; 
25 per cent replied “feel fit enough” and 





*Owing to the special arrangements for married 
women in the National Insurance scheme, the 
inquiry covered only women insured on their own 
account, hence comparison of the data with those 
of men is restricted. 


20 per cent “prefer to work”. Half of them 
also stated that the prospect of extra 
leisure deterred them from giving up work. 

Although 93 per cent of the men said they 
knew that a higher rate of retirement 
pension could be obtained by staying on 
at work, only seven in a thousand said 
that this was their reason for doing so. 

Under the scheme, pension is payable, 
normally at the maximum increased rate, 
at age 70 whether a man has retired from 
work or not. Of all the men over this age, 
21 per cent were still working. More than 
four in every ten stated they were doing 
so for financial reasons; three in ten that 
they preferred to work; and one in ten 
that they felt fit enough to go on. 

Two main reasons were given by those 
men retiring at the minimum pensionable 
age; “employers’ action” (28 per cent) and 
ill health or work strain (28 per cent). 
Chronically sick accounted for 25. per cent; 
the remainder gave a variety of reasons, 
such as the desire for rest or leisure. 


Age Limit 


More than eight out of ten men giving 
as the reason employers’ action said it was 
because of an age limit (65 was the most 
common). Three out of four said they 
would have been willing to go on working 
with their old employers and most of them 
said they would have been willing, if 
necessary, to adapt themselves to other 
types of work in order to be kept on. 

Employers’ pension schemes were, in 
general, associated with a high rate of 
retirement at age 65. Of all men reaching 
65, three out of every ten were covered by 
employers’ pension schemes. 

The inquiry covered 29,000 insured men 
and women and was conducted in the fall 
of 1953 by the British Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance, under the guidance 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and 
Women. 


Britetn Raises Amounts 
OF Retirement Pension 


On December 1, the British Government 
announced its intention to increase retire- 
ment pensions, effective next April. The 
proposed new rates are 55 per cent higher 
than those laid down in 1946, when the 
scheme was designed. : 

At the minimum pensionable age (60 
years for women and 65 for men), the 
weekly rate will be 40s. for a single person 
and 65s. for a married couple. The present 
rates are 32s. 6d. and 54s. respectively. 


Pensions at present cost the Treasury 
about £370 million per annum. The extra 
cost of the increases will be £80 million 
in the first full year, rising progressively to 
£130 million by 1979. 


The National insurance scheme is not 
all-embracing. A possible million persons 
were too old to join the scheme when it 
started in 1948 and half as many again 
are “late-age entrants”, only qualifying for 
pensions after ten years. Others have 
deferred retirement. At present there are 
about 7,000,000 persons over the accepted 
age of retirement but only some 4,750,000 
are drawing pensions. By 1979, the number 
of old persons will be more than 9,000,000, 
more than 7,500,000 of whom will be 
drawing pensions. 


NAM Critical of Reeent 
Social Security Changes 


“Today’s bargain benefits with the cost 
passed on to future wage earners, today’s 
easy eligibility requirements, are sugar- 
coated for present taxpayers,” the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States charged as it criticized the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act as 
not being “consistent with the objectives 
of a sound program of old-age care within 
a free society”. 


Future Will Condemn 


The Association, in a report based upon 
a study of retirement security issued 
December 21, said that future generations 
will condemn the present one for “gener- 
osity to ourselves at their expense”. The 
report said that high employment and 
earnings, improved opportunities by savings 
and investment and more job openings for 
older persons should allow most Americans 
to be financially self-sufficient throughout 
their working lives and in retirement also. 


If the nation’s economy continues to 
expand, most Americans may be able to 
provide for themselves in their later years 
and the need for Government-provided 
social security and public assistance may 
decrease, the report said. The study 
warned that continuation of “today’s 
bargain benefits” to old persons would ruin 
future taxpayers and destroy among persons 
of advancing age the will to self-support. 

The NAM study recommended that old- 
age benefits be regarded as “a _ basic 
minimum layer of protection” and that the 
federal scheme “avoid relating benefit 
changes to short-term changes in the cost 
of living”. 
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Canada’s Social Security 
Cost $80 per Head in ’5I 


Social security benefits paid per head in 
Canada in 1951 amounted to $80 in terms 
of U.S. dollars, according to a statistical 
study prepared by the International Labour 
Office for discussion at the ILO’s first 
European Regional Conference in Geneva 
late last month. 

Amounts paid in 1951 in some of the 
other countries listed (per head of popula- 
tion in U.S. dollars) were: United Kingdom, 
$70; New Zealand, $102; Australia, $51; 
Ceylon, $3; Union of South Africa, $9; 
Ireland, $25; Germany (Federal Republic), 
$78; France, $96; and the United States, 
$75. 





Housing Sets Records 
In II Months of 1954 


Boosted by further gains in November, 
residential construction in Canada set new 
records in the first 11 months of 1954. 
Completions were 6 per cent higher and 
starts 9 per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. Units under con- 
struction at the end of November showed 
an increase of 8-4 per cent over 1953. 

Starts in the first 11 months of 1954 
exceeded by 5-6 per cent those in the full 
year 1953. 

Starts in November numbered 9,764, an 
increase of 17 per cent over the 8339 a 
year earlier. November completions 
totalled 11,246, a rise of 6 per cent from 
the 10,608 in November 1953. 

For the January-November period, the 
cumulative total of starts was 107,188, 
compared with 98,317 in the first 11 months 
of 1953 and 102,409 in the full year 1953. 

Completions in the first 11 months of 
1954 numbered 90,573 compared with 85,124 
in the like period of 1953 and 96,839 in 
the full year 1953. 

The number of units under construction 
at the end of November climbed to 73,746 
from 68,013 a year earlier. 


November Housing Starts 
Unusually High in U.S. 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 103,000 in November, 
setting a new record high for the month, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The number of new dwelling units 
put under construction was 26 per cent 
above the November 1953 figure and repre- 
sented an unusually small decline (3 per 
cent) from the previous month. Housing 
starts usually drop from 10 to 15 per cent 
between October and November. 
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Privately-owned housing starts alone 
numbered 102,700 in November 1954. On 
a seasonally-adjusted basis, this repre- 
sented an annual rate of 1,385,000 units, 
greater than the rate for any month since 
the record-breaking summer of 1950. 


The total of 1,122,800 new non-farm 
dwelling units (private and public) started 
during the first 11 months of this year 
was 8 per cent above the 1,038,000-unit 
total for the corresponding 1953 period, 
despite a reduction in public housing from 
34,200 to 17,800 units. 


Two Million Houses Built 
In U.K. Since War’s End 


The United Kingdom Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government said last month 
that almost two million permanent houses 
have been built in Britain since the war, 
making possible the re-housing of six 
million persons. 


He said that an average of one out of 
eight persons was now living in a post-war 
house. 


France Ups Financial Aid 
For Housing Construction 


The French Cabinet recently approved 
measures to hasten solution of the housing 
shortage, termed one of France’s primary 
economic and social problems. 


A major decree issued by the Govern- 
ment at the end of 1954 greatly increased 
financial aid for the construction of apart- 
ments renting at moderate rates. About 
90,000 such apartments are planned for this 
year, compared with 55,000 built in 1954. 

Housing authorities hope that 210,000 
new dwellings will be built this year, and 
the aim is to increase the building rate 
in the following years to 240,000. Special 
centres are to be opened for training 
qualified workers in the construction trades. 





00 Canadians Employed 
On Seaway Lest Month 


The number of Canadians employed on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway had risen to 700 
by mid-January. A month earlier only 500 
were working on the project (L.G., Jan, 
p. 25). 

The total included office staffs, Hydro 
fieldmen and employees of contractors. 

A further increase in the number 


employed on the Seaway is expected in 
the Spring. 


Milltown Textile Plant 
Re-opened by Union 


' At the beginning of the year, the textile 
plant in Milltown, N.B., was re-opened on 
a co-operative basis by members of Local 
858, Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO-CCL) following a two-month shut- 
down when the mill’s management ceased 
operations because of increasing competi- 
tion in the industry (L.G., Sept., 1954, 
p.- 1228). Close to 300 workers are now at 
work, all being members of the co-operative 
and who invest in the mill out of their pay. 

Operations at the plant ceased on 
October 28 after having been the main 
source of employment for 73 years for the 
population of Milltown and St. Stephen. 
Only a little more than a year ago the 
factory, where synthetic yarns were woven 
into coat linings, suit leigths and auto- 
mobile seat covers, employed 800 persons. 

Under the new system, if a profit on the 
operations is shown, the members will 
decide whether to declare a dividend or 
plough the profits back into the mill. The 
carding and spinning departments have 
been re-opened on a six-month trial basis. 


Approximately 1,100 workers of a Deep- 
freeze plant in Chicago opened the new 
year by buying stock in an attempt to 
block the sale of their company. Under 
the scheme, the workers in the Deepfreeze 
Appliance Division, members of the AFL 
Auto workers, will seek to obtain 300,000 
of 486,304 outstanding shares of the com- 
pany’s common stocks. 

It is reported that the union members 
fear a change in ownership or management 
may mean a loss of many contract benefits 
and fewer jobs. The stock-buying plan is 
termed “a vote of confidence in the present 
management and a move to support and 
preserve it”. 


Textile Industry Output 
Down Slightly in 1952 


Canada’s textile industry produced 
$1,597,292,851 worth of goods in 1952, a 
drop of less than 2 per cent from the 1951 
production value of $1,626,489,328, accord- 
ing to General Review Of All Textiles, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Despite the small over-all percentage 
drop the year was one of fluctuating 
activity in the industry. The output of the 
clothing group rose by about 9 per cent to 
$853,151,206 from $780,012,025; but the pro- 
duction of other textiles fell by more than 
12 per cent to $744,141,645 from $846,477,303. 
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Cotton textiles, the largest component of 
textiles except clothing, reported a gross 
value of production of $246,397,090 in 1952 
compared with $297,285,085 in 1951, a drop 
of 17 per cent. The output of the wool 
textiles fell by 21 per cent from $192,217 597 
to $150,935,470 and synthetic textiles and 
silk by 5 per cent from $166,549,897 to 
$157,628,515. 


The clothing group on the other hand 
operated at record level. Several of the 
industries, notably knitted goods, reported 
activity somewhat below 1951 but for the 
group as a whole it was a banner year. 
Men’s, women’s and children’s factory 
clothing industries accounted for the major 
portion of the group’s advance, their out- 
put increasing from $482,176,234 in 1951 to 
$550,054,898, a 14-per-cent gain. Production 
of the children’s factory clothing industry 
jumped by nearly one-fourth to $42,071,853 
from $33,768,340. 


Murray Cotterill Returns 
To Steelworkers H.@. 


Murray Cotterill, for the last two years 
special representative of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) in Western 
Canada, returned to Toronto last month 
to resume his former position of Director 
of Public Relations for the union. He 
succeeds Jack Williams, who has resumed 
the position of Director of Public Relations 
for the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Union Membership im U.K. 
Dropped Slightly tm 19535 


Trade union membership in the United 
Kingdom totalled 9,461,000 at December 31, 
1953. This was a drop of 63,000 from the 
peak figure recorded one year previously. 

Both male and female membership 
declined. The number of males recorded 
at the end of the year was 7,701,000, a 
decrease of 0-6 per cent, and the number 
of females 1,760,000, a decrease of 0:8 
per cent. 

Trade unions numbered 687, five fewer 
than at the end of 1952. Absorption of 
smaller unions by larger unions partly 
accounted for the decrease. 

Although the tendency towards amalga- 
mation has resulted in a progressive decline 
in the number of separate unions, 387 of 
the 687 unions had a membership of fewer 
than 1,000 each; 317 had fewer than 500 
members. Approximately two-thirds of the 
aggregate membership was accounted for by 
the 17 largest unions. 
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CMA Recommends Cuts 
In Income, Excise Taxes 


A tax reduction as an aid to employ- 
ment and lower prices was recommended 
in a brief sent to the Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Finance, January 19 by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. The 
Association said that a reduction in 
personal income taxes might well stimulate 
employment by providing increased pur- 
chasing power. 


**Abolish” Special Taxes 


With respect to the excise tax, the CMA 
called for the abolition of the 15-per-cent 
and 10-per-cent special taxes on such 
commodities as automobiles, radios and 
stoves. With exports down 5-6 per cent 
in volume and eight per cent in value for 
the first nine months of 1953, the need 
for greater flexibility in the cost and price 
structure was real, the Association said. 





Eisenhower Proposes 
Minimum Wage Increase 


In his annual State of the Union message 
delivered to the United States Congress 
January 6, President Eisenhower called for 
the enactment of a 90-cent-an-hour 
minimum wage law with extended coverage, 
instead of the present 75-cent-an-hour rate. 
The extended coverage would include 
mainly workers in agriculture, farm pro- 
cessing and retailing. 

(In his annual message to the New York 
legislature, Governor Averell Harriman 
urged that the state formally memorialize 
Congress to increase the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour. Governor Harriman’s appeal 
was backed by New York City’s Clothing 
Manufacturers Exchange, representing 336 
companies with 40,000 employees, which 
went on record as favouring a 50-cent rise 
in the present minimum.) 

Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
along the lines laid down last year by 
the President was urged in the annual 
statement. 

The President called for the creation of 
an office of the Co-ordinator of Public 
Works which would give more “emphasis 
and continuity” to essential co-ordination 
of federal, state and local agencies in the 
planning and execution of public works 
throughout the country. 

Among the other measures called for by 
Mr. Eisenhower were the following :— 

Enactment of a federal health reinsurance 
program as well as a program to improve 
medical care for those who receive federal- 
state public assistance. 
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Continuation of the program of technical 
aid for underdeveloped countries. 

General pay increases for all federal 
workers, including postal employees. 





Franece’s Minimum Wage 
To be Strictly Applied 


Premier Mendes-France outlined to the 
French Government recently his plan for 
a stricter application of the country’s 
minimum wage law. 

The Premier said he has asked all indus- 
tries to negotiate contracts and to apply 
strictly the rule that puts the minimum 
wage at between $61 and’ $70 per month. 
Those industries that cannot apply this, he 
said, will be able to obtain credits from 
the Government’s reconversion fund. 





Eisenhower Predicts High 


Employment, Production 


Continuing economic expansion and a 
“high and satisfactory level of employment 
and production” were predicted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his annual Economic 
Report to the United States Congress on 
January 21. Mr. Eisenhower predicted that 
in ten years the gross national product 
would rise from the current annual level of 
$360,000,000,000 to $500,000,000,000. 


President’s Conclusions 
Referring to 1954’s “transition from con- 
traction to recovery,” the President drew 
the following conclusions :— 
Wise and early action by Government 
can ward off serious difficulties later. 


Contraction may be stopped completely 
even when government expenditures and 
budget deficits are declining if effective 
means are taken for building confidence. 

Monetary policy can be a_ powerful 
instrument of economic recovery so long 
as the confidence of consumers and busi- 
nessmen in the future remains high. 

Automatic stabilizers such as unemploy- 
ment insurance and a tax system that is 
elastic with respect to the national income 
can be of material aid in moderating 
cyclical fluctuations. 

A minor contraction in the United States 
need not produce a severe depression 
abroad. 

An expanding world economy can facili- 
tate United States adjustments in its own 
economy. 

Mr. Eisenhower reiterated his request for 
the establishment of an Office of Co- 
ordinator of Public Works Planning as a 
preparedness step which might cushion 
a future economic slump. 


He said: 


A problem of great interest in this con- 
nection is the stimulation of public works 
planning in states and localities. Many 
smaller communities have projects within 
their master development plans for which 
funds are not immediately available to pro- 
duce preliminary engineering surveys and 
designs. Assistance to such communities 
would help them to develop plans for public 
works ready for initiation, which otherwise 
would take months to prepare in case of 
need. Such a reservoir of planned public 
works should be of considerable magnitude 
to be effective. The sum of $1,500,000 made 
available by the Congress last year for 
planning advances—that is, interest-free loans 
—to states and municipalities was a good 
beginning but no more than that. It is 
recommended that the Congress enlarge sub- 
stantially the appropriations for planning 
advances, and that a revolving fund be 
established for this purpose. 


“Need is Continuous”’ 


Mr. Eisenhower concluded: “The need of 
building a reservoir of ‘ready-to-go’ projects 
has been recognized in three separate 
programs of planning advances, established 
by the Congress within the past decade. 
This experience indicates that the need for 
preparedness, being itself continuous, is not 
well met by programs of limited duration.” 


CMA Brief Criticizes 
Inerease in Imports 


Increased import into Canada of manu- 
factured goods has caused serious injury to 
many manufacturers and unemployment in 
many Canadian plants, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association charged in a brief 
submitted last month to the Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue. 
The Association suggested certain amend- 
ments to the Customs Act as a means of 
determining the fair market value of such 
goods. 

The CMA said that its proposed amend- 
ments did not in any way conflict with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 





Commodity Imports Drop 
8% im First 10 Months 


The value of Canada’s commodity 
imports declined 7 per cent in October and 
slightly more than 8 per cent in the first 
ten months of 1954 when compared with a 
year earlier, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. 

Total value for October was $333,100,000 
compared with $358,300,000 a year earlier, 
bringing the January-October total to 
$3,384,400,000 in 1954 compared with 
$3,693,000,000 in 1953. 
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A 5-5-per-cent drop in volume was the 
main factor in reducing the total value of 
imports in October; prices were down 1:4 
per cent. In the January-October period, 
volume averaged 8-5 per cent lower but 
prices were slightly higher. 

In the ten-month period, two groups, 
agricultural and vegetable products, and 
wood and paper, rose in value. The 
largest decreases occurred in fibres and 
textiles, iron and products, non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic minerals. 





November Immigration 
06% Less Than Year Ago 


The number of immigrants to Canada in 
November was 38 per cent below that for 
November 1953; the number for the first 
11 months of 1954 was down 7 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1953, according to figures released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. 

In November, 8,664 persons entered 
Canada, compared with 13,916 in November 
1953. Of these, 3,199 were from the British 
Isles, 859 from the United States, 2,114 
from North European countries, and 2,492 
from other countries. 

Immigrants totalled 146,773 for the first 
11 months of 1954, compared with 157,638 
for the same period in 1953. 

In the first 11 months last year, 4,261 
Canadians returned from the United States, 
compared with 4,332 in the corresponding 
months in 1958. 


B.C. Adds Two Members 
To Labour Boards 


Two new appointments to the province’s 
Labour Relations Board and the Board of 
Industrial Relations were announced in 
December by British Columbia’s Labour 
Minister Lyle Wicks. . 

D’Arcy Baldwin, Managing Secretary of 
the Road Builders and Heavy Construc- 
tion Association and former chairman of 
the labour board, and Pen Baskin, repre- 
sentative of the International Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL), were the two 
appointees. 

The appointments bring the membership 
on the boards to seven. Other members 
are Provincial Deputy Labour Miuinister 
Bill Sands, Mrs. Rex Eaton, Charles 
Murdock, Pat Young and Al Little. 


The Labour Relations Board and Board 
of Industrial Relations have separate duties 
but the same membership. 
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Bill Asks Jobless Benefit 
For N.Y. Ferm Workers 


Two bills introduced in the New York 
State Legislature last month would remove 
agricultural labour from its present cover- 
age exemption under the state’s Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law. 

Among other bills relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage introduced at the 
legislature were :— 


Number of Employees 


Two bills that would make employers of 
one or more workers liable for state 
unemployment insurance taxes, including 
employers of one or more domestic 
servants. The law at present makes only 
those employers having four or more 
workers liable for unemployment insurance 
taxes. 

A bill that provides that domestic 
servants could be grouped with an 
employer’s other workers in determining 
liability under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law. Under the existing law an 
employer’s domestic workers are considered 
separately from his other employees and 
he is liable for taxes with respect to his 
domestic servants only if he employs four 
of them. 


Exempted Organizations 


A bill that would continue to exempt 
only religious organizations but would 
extend compulsory coverage to other types 
of non-profit organizations. At present 
non-profit religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational organizations are 
not liable for taxes (except with respect 
to persons employed temporarily and solely 
for construction). 

A bill that would remove the suspension 
of unemployment insurance benefit rights 
in cases where the person is not an active 
participant in an industrial controversy, or 
where the dispute occurs in a place of 
business of the person’s employer other 
than the one which the person himself is 
actually employed, or where a shortage of 
materials occurs in the place of work 
because of an industrial dispute elsewhere. 
The law at present imposes a_ seven- 
week suspension of benefit rights on a 
person who becomes unemployed because 
of a strike, lockout, or other industrial 
controversy. 

A bill to make benefits payable for 39 
weeks. At present benefits are payable for 
26 weeks in a year. 

A bill to add an allowance of 20 per cent 
of a person’s benefit rate for each of his 
first three dependents, or not more than 
60 per cent of benefit rate. 
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Govt. Labour Officials 
To Convene in Toronto 


The International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labour Officials will hold its next 
convention in Toronto , August 23 to 
August 26, it was decided at the Associa- 
tion’s latest executive board meeting in 
Washington. 

Leading topics for consideration at the 
convention were set by the board as: 
(1) mediation and conciliation; (2) co- 
ordinated labour departments; (3) indus- 
trial safety and health. 

J. B. Metzler, Ontario’s Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Association President, presided 
at the board meeting. 





Cement Workers’ Chief, 
Wm. Schoenberg Retires 


The retirement of William Schoenberg as 
General President of the United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International 
Union (AFL) was announced last month. 
He completed his term of office on January 
1, 1955, and will now hold the title of 
General President Emeritus. 

Mr. Schoenberg has headed the Union 
since it was chartered by the AFL in 1989. 
Prior to that he was the AFL mid-west 
Regional Director. 

Felix C. Jones, since 1948 Assistant to 
the General President, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Schoenberg. 





Fur Union Votes to Join 
AFL Butcher Workmen 


The International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union (independent) at a special 
convention last month voted overwhelm- 
ingly to merge with the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America (AFL). 

The merger will become effective if a 
majority of the 113 fur and leather locals 
approve the convention’s action in a refer- 
endum vote that must be completed by 
the 22nd of this month. 

The proposed agreement of merger pro- 
vides for establishment of a fur and leather 
department in the butchers’ union, with 
power to set its own economic policies and 
elect its own officers and with representa- 
tion on the Amalgamated’s international 
executive board. 

The fur union was expelled from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations five 
years ago on charges that it was 
Communist-dominated. The butchers’ 
union has also been discussing a merger 
with the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO). 
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Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Gowts. 


CCL Federetion Alarmed 
Over N.S. Unemployment 


Concern over the “alarming situation” in 
Nova Scotia’s coal and steel industries was 
expressed in the annual brief of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) pre- 
sented to the provincial cabinet January 17. 
Federation President Syd Oram said that 
there had been an “acute increase in the 
number of unemployed” which, coupled 
with a sharp decline in job opportunities 
in the basic industries of coal and steel, 
“has created situations little short of 
desperate in many areas”. 


The brief urged the cabinet to press the 
federal Government to establish a national 
fuel policy to aid the coal industry. “The 
Nova Scotia coal industry needs a market 
of at least 7,500,000 tons per year if it is 
to operate at full capacity and therefore 
show a better performance to cost,” the 
brief said. Present production runs to less 
than 6,000,000 tons a year. 


The provincial Government was asked to 
use only coal in heating all public buildings 
and the change-over to diesel locomotives 
by the Canadian National Railways was 
said to be “jeopardizing” national defence, 
as it made Canada dependent on imported 
diesel oil, which might be cut off in 
wartime. 

An investigation by the provincial Gov- 
ernment of the operations of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Company “with a view to 
having an announced statement of future 
policy regarding their operations in this 
province” was urged by the CCL organiza- 
tion. The brief said that last year the 
Federation had asked the Company to 
expand its Sydney plants and to produce 
more diversified steel products and “because 
this was not done we now find ourselves 
with some 1,400 steelworkers unemployed”. 

Concerning unemployment, the labour 
brief said the federal Government should 
be asked to assist by granting subsidies 
that would encourage secondary industries 
to enter the province. President Oram 
said that in Pictou County alone there were 
2,500 unemployed workers, forced out of 
jobs by the closing of the coal mines in 
the area. 

Among other requests made by the 
Federation were the following :— 

That the federal Government and the 
Canadian Maritime Commission’ be 
approached for the construction of a Cana- 
dian merchant fleet of “fast competitive 
cargo and passenger ships”. 

More assistance to fishermen. 


Establishment of fisheries and labour 
departments in the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment. 


TLC Federation in N.B. 
Seeks Chignecto Canal 


An urgent recommendation that the 
Chignecto Canal be constructed was 
featured in the annual brief presented 
January 12 to the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment by the New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour (TLC). The labour federation 
said that it had the right “to expect 
practical consideration of the claims of this 
province” for the canal, as completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway “will undoubtedly 
cause loss of livelihood in the province”. 

The Federation said that it had con- 
sistently supported “those public-spirited 
groups” who had been fighting for the 
construction of a ship canal through the 
Isthmus of Chignecto. “We believe that 
now is the psychological time to offer 
renewed and vigorous demands for the 
immediate construction of this waterway. 
We realize this is a federal proposition 
but we believe our provincial government 
is in a very strong position at this time 
to exert pressure on Ottawa authorities 
for immediate action towards construction 
of the Chignecto Canal,” the brief said. 

Permission for unions of employees of 
Government boards and commissions to be 
certified as bargaining agents upon the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was praised by the Federation 
which at the same time voiced its dis- 
approval of the fact that no such union 
has yet obtained certification. 

In addition, the labour body called for 
increases in workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments, public works to combat unemploy- 
ment, expansion of low-cost housing 
programs and amendments to the mothers’ 
allowances legislation. 


N.B. Labour Council (CCL) 
Also Wants Canal Built 


Demands for the construction of the 
Chignecto Canal, new bridges across Saint 
John harbour and Marsh Creek, and a 
program to improve bridges in the prov- 
ince as a whole were prominent among 
the requests contained in the annual brief 
of the New Brunswick Council of Labour 
(CCL) presented to the provincial Govern- 
ment January 12. Headed by Council 
President R. Lloyd Cherry, the CCL body 
described the Chignecto Isthmus as “a 
serious impediment to coastal and inland 
marine transportation”. 
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“The great mineral discoveries of the 
Ungava Peninsula and those in_ the 
Bathurst area of our own province, with 
improved transportation facilities on the 
Atlantic Coast (through construction of the 
canal), would greatly influence both Cana- 
dian and American industries in these sec- 
tions,” the brief said. “This in turn would 
undoubtedly bring to a head the Passama- 
quoddy power development, as advocates 
of the projects in the United States have 
constantly maintained that a Chignecto 
Canal would influence greatly industrial 
development of the Atlantic Coast region 
of New England”. 

The brief said that with industrial 
expansion along the Atlantic coast section 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a 
sufficient market would be created which 
would make possible the development and 
economic distribution of Passamaquoddy 
power. 

Provincial government action, in co- 
operation with civic, municipal and federal 
government agencies for the construction 
of bridges across Saint John harbour and 
Marsh Creek, were urged by the labour 
body in view of the “considerable time” 
now needed to cross the harbour and the 
“bad repair” of the bridge now spanning 
the creek. 

Referring to New Brunswick bridges 
generally, the CCL Council complained 
that their narrow width posed a real threat 
to the safety of the motoring public. 


Rail Unions Frown on 
Trailer Trucks on Roads 


A request that “large trailer trucks” be dis- 
couraged from using the highways so that 
there would be more inducement to carry 
the trailers by rail high-lighted the annual 
presentation of a brief to the Quebec Gov- 
ernment by the Quebec Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods on January 12. In addition 
to calling for a strict enforcement of the 
present regulations regarding trucks, the 
Brotherhoods called for more restrictions 
and changes such as an increase in the tax 
on diesel fuel to a rate 50 per cent higher 
than the tax on gasoline. 

Among other requests which the rail 
unions presented to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis were the following :— 

Establishment of a national board for 
the regulation of interprovincial highway 
transport. 

Removal of the provincial ban on the 
sale and consumption of oleomargarine. 

Increases in allowances and fees paid to 
juries. 
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Provincial co-operation in the establish- 
ment of a national health insurance plan. 


@uebece CCL Federation 
Condemns Bills 19, 20 


The Premier of Quebec has stated that 
his Government will never recall the 
Padlock Act or the laws _ forbidding 
communist infiltration in trade unions and 
strikes in public services (Bills 19 and 20). 


The Hon. Maurice Duplessis made these 
statements to the delegation of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 
when it presented its annual brief to the 
provincial cabinet in mid-January. 


Mr. Duplessis added that he will not 
appoint a member of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour to the Labour Relations 
Commission, as a bill adopted in 1951 
authorizes him to do, so long as the CCL 
is opposed to the padlock legislation and 
to Bills 19 and 20. 


“We cannot appoint a representative who 
will fight the laws of the Government,” 
he said. 


The Federation said that it deplored the 
tendency of the province’s Minister of 
Labour to appoint practising lawyers as 
presidents of arbitration courts. “We 
submit,” the brief specified, “that these 
lawyers are apt to be partial, as they often 
represent the employers’ party in other 
arbitration courts, and their personal 
clients are for the most part employers.” 


The Hon. Antonio Barrette, Quebec 
Minister of Labour, said that this state- 
ment was unfair both to the lawyers and 
to the Minister of Labour, and that it did 
not give a true picture of the situation at 
all. Mr. Duplessis added that members 
of the Bar take an oath of office when they 
accept the presidency of an arbitration 
court. 


Quoting figures given by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the QFIU brief also 
emphasized that the average weekly wage 
in manufacturing, which was $28.72 in 
Quebec in 1946 compared with $30.04 in 
Ontario, the difference being $1.32 a week 
or 4-6 per cent, rose to only $52.05 in 
Quebec in 1953, compared with $58.65 in 
Ontario, the difference thus increasing to 
$6.60 a week or 12-7 per cent. 


In order to remedy what it considers an 
anomaly, the Federation suggested that the 
minima found in the minimum wage 
legislation be increased, that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work be recognized 
and that an agreement be obtained between 
the federal and provincial Governments 
permitting a union which _ represents 


employees of different plants, situated in 

different provinces but belonging to one 

company, to bargain on a national scale. 
The QFIU made four suggestions to the 


provincial Government for combating 
unemployment. It suggested making the 
44-hour week the law; forcing outside 


companies developing natural resources in 
the province to convert their products 
there; undertaking a series of public works; 
and offering more generous help towards 
the construction of moderately-priced 
dwellings. 

Surprised that the labour code prepared 
by the Superior Labour Council had not 
yet been presented to the Legislative 
Assembly, the Federation added that such 
a code should stipulate that an employer 
be forced to grant the voluntary revocable 
check-off to any union certified by the 
Labour Relations Commission; that 
employees of municipalities come under the 


jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour and 
not under the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; that employees of the police 
department be entitled to affiliate their 
unions with whatever labour organization 
they may choose; and that employees of 
municipal and school corporations enjoy 
the right to strike. 

The QFIU also deplored the fact that 
the Labour Relations Commission had 
granted a certificate of union recognition 
to the AECM without giving the teachers 
of Montreal an opportunity to choose what 
union they would prefer by means of a 
secret ballot. 

The Federation also called for a health 
insurance scheme; an immediate electoral 
redistribution; two weeks’ vacation after 
five years’ service for employees coming 
under Order No. 3; the election of School 
Commission representatives by the people; 
and a charter of human rights. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


January 7 
Speech from the Throne 


Colombo Plan—Parliament to be asked 
to approve Canada’s continued participa- 
tion in the Plan and in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. 


Disabled Persons Act— Government 
announced that as all provincial govern- 
ments have signified their intention to 
participate in the program it is now in a 
position to conclude the federal-provincial 
agreements. 

Unemployment—Work on _ public 
struction projects to be accelerated. 

Unemployment Insurance—Act to be 
amended to provide for increasing the 
duration and rate of supplementary benefit. 

National Housing Act—Small loans to be 
made available for home improvements. 

Railway Act—Amendment to provide for 
elimination of level crossings. 


con- 


January 10 


Industrial Status of Women 


Bill requiring equal pay for equal work 
introduced by Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West). 


Throne Speech Debate 


In reply to criticism by the Acting 
Leader of the Opposition, Hon. W. Earl 


Rowe, of Government action to relieve 
unemployment, the Prime Minister said: 


There is some unemployment in Canada. 
There has been some unemployment in 
Canada every year. At the opening of 
every session of the Canadian Parliament 
for the last three or four years there has 
been considerable anxiety over the kind and 
extent of unemployment in Canada. How- 
ever, because of the resources, material and 
human, to which the hon. gentleman paid 
tribute, that situation has eased as the 
season advanced, and there is reason to 
expect that it will do so again. 

That does not mean that for those who 
are unemployed—and there are large num- 
bers—unemployment is not a _ deplorable 
thing, and that we should not do every- 
thing within our power to lessen its effects. 
But, as the hon. gentleman has said, there 
is not very much that can be accomplished 
through the expenditure of public funds on 
public undertakings. What is required is 
something that stimulates the economy 
generally and does not to any unnecessary 
degree interfere with the display by our 
Canadian citizens of their own initiative 
and skills. 


January 11 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, introduced a bill to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, to raise the 
rates of supplementary benefit to the 
present rate of regular benefit and the 
minimum supplementary benefit period to 
60 days. 
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Asked by Mr. G. R. Pearkes (Esquimalt- 
Saanich) if consideration has been given 
to extending coverage under the Act to 
fishermen and men connected with the 
fishing industry who are not perhaps actual 
fishermen, the Prime Minister replied that 
study of the matter affecting fishermen 
proper has been continuing “with good hope 
that some results might accrue from it”. 
As regards “near fishermen”, he said “that 
is something that is being studied as a 
side issue by the Commission.” 


Right of Railway Workers to Strike 


Member for Winnipeg North Centre 
(Stanley Knowles) asked if the Minister of 
Labour is aware of the concern felt by 
railway workers “over the loss of their 
right to strike’. He wanted to know if 
the Government is taking steps either to 
assure the workers that they still have that 
right or to establish a satisfactory alterna- 
tive. The Minister replied that he is 
waiting to be told of the conclusions 
reached by the General Conference Com- 
mittee of the non-operating unions at its 
recent meeting in Montreal. 


Railway Act 


The Prime Minister served notice of 
the Government's intention to introduce 
amendments to the Act to provide for an 
increase in the annual appropriation to 
the Railway Grade Crossing Fund from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


January 12 
Lay-offs by Canadian National Railways 


Hon. George C. Marler, Minister of 
Transport, said: 

On Monday last the hon. member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
asked whether I could give the assurance 
that we are at the end of lay-offs by the 
Canadian National Railways, and if I could 
say how soon those laid off in recent months 
would be reinstated. I should like to reply 
to the hon. member. The management of 
the railway informs me that reductions in 
working forces have been a necessary con- 
sequence of the general decline in traffic and 
that the volume of traffic determines in a 
very large measure how many persons the 
railway can employ. Because a _ general 
increase in traffic depends on such economic 
factors as industrial production and trade, 
it is not possible to say when an improve- 
ment in traffic conditions will justify the 
reinstatement of those whom it has been 
necessary to lay off. 


January 13 


Unemployment Insurance 


A Bill to amend Act to provide for in- 
creasing supplementary benefit read second 
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and third times and received the Royal 
Assent. Amendments to come into force 
“on the Monday immediately preceding 
the day” on which the amending Act was 
assented to (see page 194). 


January 17 


Industrial Relations 


Bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues re-introduced by Mr. Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre). 


Lay-offs at Avro Aircraft Limited 


Asked by Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York 
South) whether any communication had 
been received from the Ontario Federation 
of Labour (TLC) regarding the alleged 
lay-off of 1,100 workers by Avro Aircraft 
Limited (p. 163), the Minister of Labour 
replied that arrangements had been made 
for the Minister of Defence Production, 
Hon. C. D. Howe, and himself to meet 
the TLC President, Claude Jodoin, on 
January 20. 


Sale of CNR Hotels 


In reply to a question by Mr. Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) concern- 
ing protection of the rights of employees 
of four CNR hotels sold to private in- 
terests, the Minister of Transport, Hon. 
George C. Marler, said that representatives 
of the CNR and the purchasers were inter- 
viewing all employees concerned with 
respect to future employment. Such 
employees as have seniority rights, the 
Minister stated, will have the opportunity 
of exercising them in conformity with the 
provisions of the union agreements and of 
assuming positions for which these seniority 
rights qualify them. 


January 20 


Lay-offs at Dominion Arsenals 


Replying to an enquiry concerning 
reported lay-offs at Dominion Arsenals at 
Quebec and Valcartier, the Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction, Mr. J. H. Dickey, said that con- 
tracts which have been running for some 
two years are now coming to an end and 
a reduction in employment is inevitable. 
Of the 2,258 employees working in these 
plants at the end of the year, 46 women 
were laid off on January 14, a further 45 
were to be laid off on January 21 and it 
was expected that there would be another 
50 lay-offs during February and March. 


Final Report on Employment Effects 
of Manufacturing Plant Expansion, 1954 


New or expanded plant facilities created at least 19,000 employment 
opportunities in 1954. Considerably larger proportion of new jobs 
created in Pacific and Prairie regions than during past seven years 


Final figures are now available on the 
effects of industrial expansion on employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries last year. 

During 1954, approximately 19,000 new 
jobs were created by the construction of 
new plant facilities, an increase of 2,800 
from the preliminary 1954 total given in 
the detailed analysis of industrial expan- 
sion published in the November issue 
Cor 1550) 

The final yearly figures on new jobs, as 
recorded by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, show 
that plant expansion resulted in 34,300 new 
jobs in 1952, 23,000 in 1953, and 19,000 in 
1954. 

Additional reports received since the 
publication of the preliminary figures have 
resulted in only minor changes in the 
industrial and regional distribution. New 
jobs stemming from manufacturing expan- 
sion in 1954 were distributed among the 
various industries more evenly than in 
previous years. In 1952 and 1953, the 
transportation equipment, iron and steel 
products, electrical apparatus and chemical 
products industries accounted for almost 
75 per cent of new jobs. Although these 
industries were still expanding plant facili- 
ties in 1954, they accounted for a signifi- 
cantly smaller proportion of the total 
number of new jobs, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


NEW JOBS CREATED BY 
MANUFACTURING EXPANSION), 1954 


Number Per Cent 

Chemicaleproducts: aa. cess. 1-25 1,000 5 
Electrical apparatus........-... 2,600 14 
Food and beverages ............ 1,400 i 
Iron and steel products......... 2,600 14 
Leather products...:..........+: 300 2 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 2,500 13 
Non-metallic mineral products.. 1,300 iH 
IRADSE MPLOCLICUSmecn eee re then sae 1,000 5 
Etro lem DrOGUCESs kt: ae ielie ates 700 4 
FUUDDELAsDEOCUCtSie ee erce ease 200 1 
PRO TILe ST LOCUCUS <ccxcra cl eceSer-se0es os:are 1,900 10 
Transportation equipment....... 1,300 7 
Woods products eutaam<ctar eee ete 1,900 10 
Miscellaneous products.......... 300 2 

TLOPALMCRIANS on cated eine clits 19,000 100 





1Kconomics and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour. 


Compared with earlier years, the regional 
distribution of new jobs changed signifi- 
cantly in 1954. Ontario and Quebec 
accounted for 83 per cent of the total 
number of new jobs resulting from manu- 
facturing plant expansion during the period 
1948 to 1954 but these provinces provided 
only 70 per cent of the new jobs created 
in 1954. The western provinces, on the 
other hand, accounted for a considerably 
larger proportion of the new jobs created 
in 1954 than they did during the past 
seven years. In fact, more new manufac- 
turing jobs were created in these provinces 
last year than in any year since 1948. 


New manufacturing facilities in the 
Prairie Provinces resulted in about 2,500 
new employment opportunities during 1954. 
As in other parts of the country, these 
jobs were more widely dispersed indus- 
trially than in previous years. In 1953, 
for example, expansion in the chemical 
industry accounted for more than three- 
fifths of the new jobs stemming from 
manufacturing expansion in the region. In 
1954, however, almost all industries shared 
in the expansion, none accounting for more 
than one-sixth of the total. 


The trend of total manufacturing employ- 
ment in the region corresponded roughly 
to the trend of new manufacturing jobs 
created in the 1948-1954 period, although 
there were significant differences between 
provinces. Alberta was the only province 
to show a continual increase in average 
yearly employment. Manufacturing indus- 
tries in Alberta employed about 24,000 
workers in 1948, with a steady gain to 
about 32,000 in 1954. Little manufacturing 
expansion occurred in Saskatchewan, where 
agriculture is far more important than else- 
where, and consequently average yearly 
employment changed little from 1948 to 
1954. Manitoba, with the largest and most 
diversified manufacturing industry of all 
Prairie Provinces, showed a small over-all 
gain in employment from about 40,000 
workers in 1948 to 42,000 in 1954. In 
terms of expansion and employment, 
therefore, the greatest growth in manufac- 
turing has been in Alberta, followed by 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW JOBS (1948-1954)) AND OF MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT (1948)? 


Atlantic 
LOB AR eh ett eo ites ote eRe epee ot ote sgoretd iciate deta ayaiote 4 
DSS ee srciutienc Sete eee etereie sa ate toledo Hcaeeavaioieteronerel 2 
TY EE Ee acto bone So OE a ea ILO GoT 4 
Averase Employment 9482.2. nse es ee ieiela 4 





Per Cent 
Quebec Ontario Prairies Pacific Canada 
22 48 13 13 100 
23 64 7 4 100 
30 53 7 6 100 
33 50 6 iG 100 


1Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


2Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


At least 2,300 new jobs were created 
in the Pacific region in 1954—a record 
yearly total. A large part of these new 
jobs resulted from the completion by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada of its plant 
at Kitimat; operations began with a staff 
of 1,400. Smaller numbers of new jobs 
were created through the expansion of 
facilities by firms manufacturing wood, 
paper and petroleum products. 

Since 1948, the paper and wood products 
industries have undergone the greatest 
expansion of all manufacturing industries 
in British Columbia. New and expanded 
paper products plants required at least 


2,200 new workers from 1948 to 1954, the 
bulk of the new jobs being in pulp and 
paper mills. At the same time, however, 
the pulp and paper industry carried out 
a large modernization program which 
resulted in an increase in production with- 
out a comparable increase in employment. 

The British Columbia lumbering industry 
created at least 400 new jobs in manufac- 
turing in 1954 and a total of approximately 
1,800 new jobs from 1948 to 1954. Much 
of this expansion was in plywood; several 
large expansion projects of this nature were 
carried out in Vancouver and Vancouver 
Island. 





37" Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


President predicts record construction year with increased employment 
opportunities “at all levels’; appeals for co-operation of architects, 
owners and designing engineers in overcoming seasonal unemployment 


Construction at a record value of $5 
billion is possible in Canada in 1955 if 
the trend in the volume continues at its 
present rate, Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation President Raymond Brunet told 
delegates attending the Association’s 37th 
annual meeting in Quebec City, January 16 
to 19. Mr. Brunet said that the construc- 
tion industry had had a greater volume of 
work in each successive post-war year and, 
provided that construction costs remain 
at levels that will continue to attract in- 
vestors, the present year should see even 
greater activity. 


“In an expanding economy like Canada’s 
with increasing population and industrial 
production, it is only natural that our con- 
struction programs will also become larger 
over the years ahead,” he said. 
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The construction industry, which now 
employs upwards of 500,000 workers “in 
actual construction operations,” will pro- 
vide increased employment opportunities 
“at all levels” with larger volumes of work 


ahead, he forecast. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Turning to the question of seasonal unem- 
ployment, Mr. Brunet said that though 
the industry was increasing its efforts to 
stimulate winter work, “upwards of 25 per 
cent of our summertime labour force are 
on the average unemployed in construction 
during the middle of the winter”. 


He continued: 


The interest of government agencies and 
industrialists in timing their projects so as 
to provide more winter work is most 
encouraging and reflects the benefits to all 


interested parties—construction workers 
receive more employment; construction com- 
panies can plan more efficient operations on 
a year-round basis; manufacturers are 
relieved of storage and production problems 
related to seasonal purchases; owners occupy 
their buildings sooner; and government has 
fewer applications for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


Mr. Brunet said that statements that 
wintertime construction was considerably 
more expensive were 1n many cases exag- 
gerated and, in the light’ of modern tech- 
niques, outdated. He noted that if 
buildings are “closed-in” before winter, 
costs are usually comparable and may even 
be lower due to a better supply situation. 
Mr. Brunet said that extra costs may 
apply only to portions of the work actually 
put in place during the cold weather and 
that the owner might well be compensated 
by an earlier occupancy. 


Repair and maintenance work is usually 
carried out for homeowners and industrial- 
ists, because of custom, during the 
summer, the construction official said. 
Much of this work could be done in the 
winter months to greater advantage, he 
added. The spreading-out of the construc- 
tion work was a matter of timing, Mr. 
Brunet remarked, adding that in this 
matter the co-operation of owners, archi- 
tects and designing engineers was abso- 
lutely essential. 


“By joint efforts, further advances can 


be made in overcoming the _ seasonal 
unemployment problem to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned,’ Mr. Brunet 


concluded. 


Legislation Committee 


Proposed changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act are under study by the 
CCA’s legislation committee and “ample 
opportunity” will be given for representa- 
tions on the amendments, R. A. Seasons, 
chairman of the committee, announced. 

Mr. Seasons noted that in 1954, a bill 
was introduced in the Quebec legislature 
to amend that province’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so that reciprocal agreements 
could be made with other provinces to 
eliminate payment by employers of double 
compensation assessments for employees 
working outside their home province. Mr. 
Seasons termed this a “commendable move” 
and, referring to similar legislation enacted 
by Ontario in 1953, expressed the hope 
that both provinces would enter into 
reciprocal agreements as soon as possible on 
this matter and with other provinces 
as well. 





Excerpts from CCA Statement of Policy 
Labour Relations 


(1) Fullest possible co-operation among 
management, labour and government to 
improve efficiency and _ reduce costs 
through increasing productivity, both in 
the manufacturing plants and on the 
construction job-sites; enlarging the 
supply of skilled craftsmen by in- 
creased apprenticeship and immigration 
programs; encouraging more adequate 
vocational guidance and training facili- 
ties; and participating with representa- 
tives of the major construction labour 
organizations in a National Joint Con- 
ference Board. 

(2) Recommendation of Builders’ Ex- 
changes throughout the country to adopt 
the Joint Conference Board principle in 
dealing with labour; members of the 
employers’ committee to have full 
authority to act on behalf of each trade. 

(3) Negotiation of labour agreements 
with common expiry dates and _ for 
effective periods of not less than two 
years, where possible, in order that the 
wage-rates and working’ conditions 
effected thereby bear a more realistic 
relationship from a point of view of 
time to the duration of the majority 
of construction contracts. 


Housing 


(1) Maintenance of the National 
Housing Act on a basis that will serve 
the essential housing market. 


(2) Continuation of efforts to reduce 


housing costs through greater _ indi- 
vidual productivity, more cost- 
conscious design, on-site assembly line 


construction, modernization of building 
codes and research activities. 





Public Works 


Construction projects carried on by the 
Department of Public Works in 1954-55 
probably represent “something lke 300,000 
man-months of work on-site and off-site,” 
Major-Gen. Young, Deputy Miuinister of 
the Department, told the meeting. Review- 
ing the operations and activities of the 
Department, the Deputy Minister said 
there were localities where the types of 
workers unemployed could be absorbed use- 
fully in on-site and off-site activity con- 
nected with the construction of public 
works and also where such projects can 
have “a long-term stimulating effect on 
private industry and hence help to create 
permanent jobs”. 

Major-Gen. Young pointed out that some 
projects were essential in meeting the 
immediate requirements of an area but the 
types of unemployed workers do not come 
from either the construction industry or 
from related trades. In such cases, he 
said, the contribution of public _ works 
projects “to the direct relief of unemploy- 
ment must be relatively small”. 
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Methods whereby seasonal unemployment 
problems may be eased are carefully con- 
sidered by the Department, the Deputy 
said, and all operating branches are seek- 
ing ways and means of encouraging winter 
work. No “quick and easy” solutions were 
possible but if industry and Government 
co-operate to the full in taking advantage 
of technical developments and improved 
administrative procedures, “substantial 
progress will be made,” Major-Gen. Young 
said. 


Labour Relations Committee 


Formation of a Canadian board for 
settling jurisdictional disputes in the build- 
ing trades, in co-operation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was recom- 
mended in the report of the labour rela- 
tions committee, presented by A. C. Ross 
of Ottawa. 

“It seems most unreasonable that these 
jurisdictional disputes have to be referred 
to a Jurisdictional Board in Washington 
... particularly as the rulings made by this 
Board seem to apply only to one project 
rather than being generally applicable for 
an area,” he said. 

Comparative stability in construction 
trade wage rates was achieved in 1954, the 
report noted, mainly because of the 
levelling-off in living costs and the effects 
of the two-year agreements signed in 1953. 
The report warned that there was “a cloudy 
background” to this stability in view of 
the fact that time lost in work stoppages 
in the past 12 months was estimated at 
190,000 man-days. 

Concern was expressed by Mr. Ross over 
the labour policies of certain United States 
refinery contractors operating in Canada. 
According to Mr. Ross, agreements had 
been signed by these concerns with boiler- 
makers’, plumbers’ and pipefitters’ unions 
at rates “considerably in excess” of those 
negotiated locally by the “majority” of 
employers and unions. The CCA contended 
that when working in Canada these firms 
should abide by the usual collective agree- 
ments signed by Canadian labour union 
locals and the employers’ associations. 

Rulings of the Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act permitting pay- 
ment of benefits to workers who refused 
to cross picket lines were called “mildly 
disturbing” by Mr. Ross. In these cases, 
he said, the Umpire held that workers ran 
the risk of physical violence from the 
strikers. He pointed out that picketing 
employing force was illegal and said it 
was very unwise to pay benefits to workers 
because their fellow workers are allowed to 
indulge in illegal acts. 
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Housing Committee 


In its report to the convention, the 
CCA’s housing committee recommended 
several changes to the National Housing 
Act. These included: extension of the 
90-per-cent loan provision on NHA houses 
to the maximum limit; implementation by 
the lending institutions of the regulations 
permitting 30-year amortization periods; 
greater recognition of the differences in 
housing needs and concepts in the various 
regions of Canada and between urban 
centres, medium-sized towns and _ rural 
communities; and the provision of “open- 
end” mortgages, to assist those with 
incomes of less than $38,400, to young 
couples purchasing small homes designed 
to be enlarged at a later date to meet 
future needs at a reasonable cost. 

In order to encourage people to save a 
sufficient amount of money to place a down 
payment on a home, the committee recom- 
mended that the Government be 
approached to issue “Home Purchase 
Savings Bonds” carrying the same rate of 
interest as Canada Savings Bonds. These 
should be purchasable under a _ payroll 
deduction plan from banks or _ loan 
companies at any time, the committee 
suggested. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


Proper training of apprentices in the 
construction trades “lags far behind the 
demand,” according to the report of the 
CCA apprenticeship committee. 

“It is becoming increasingly apparent,” 
the report said, that a shortage of prop- 
erly trained apprentices in the various 
trades not only slows up construction and 
adds to costs but indirectly affects con- 
struction materials and methods. 

In the trowel, painting, masonry, plaster- 
ing and lath work trades there is a trend 
towards substitution, the report said, noting 
that more progress is being shown in such 
fields as electrical, plumbing and_ sheet 
metal work. According to the report, 
21,250 apprentices were in training in 
Canada in 1954 compared with 19,441 
in 1953. 

The committee urged the Association to 
gives its fullest support and co-operation 
to the growth of apprenticeship training. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions approved at the 
convention were the following:— 

That the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments be “strongly” urged to amend 
their labour relations legislation to require 


the use of secret ballots under the super- 
vision of electoral officers or other public 
officials of a similar status when trade 
unions vote on strike action. The CCA 
said that it was “especially important” that 
votes on strike action represent the voters’ 
“personal feelings and considered thinking”. 

That law enforcement bodies ensure 
“strict compliance with the laws of Canada” 
where trade unions “ignore the normal 
processes of law and order prior to and 
during strikes”. 

That the facilities of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration be used 
to encourage “an orderly program of 
selective immigration” with due emphasis 
being given to workers skilled in the con- 
struction and allied industries. 


That the federal Government be com- 
mended for its efforts to schedule more 
public works during the wintertime and 
that other governments and public bodies, 
private owners and designers be urged to 
“take action to promote practices to 
smooth out the present seasonal fluctua- 
tions in construction operations”. 

That the federal Government be com- 
mended for changes in its housing legis- 
lation last year and that action be taken 
to develop a program whereby “at least” 
125,000 dwelling units a year will be built. 
The CCA specifically called for attention 
to be given to an extension of the 90-per- 
cent loan provision beyond the present 
$8,000 lending limit value and that con- 
sideration be taken of the age and “future 
prospects” of borrowers in addition to their 
income-carrying charges ratio. 





43 Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce 


President warns that demand for guaranteed annual wage holds serious 
implications for Canada, criticizes “drift to fewer working hours and 
ever-increasing wages”. Resolutions call for more government control 
over strikes and restriction of sympathy and jurisdictional walkouts 


A warning that the demand for the 
guaranteed annual wage by labour would 
lead to serious implications for the Cana- 
dian consumer and a criticism of “a con- 
tinuous drift to fewer working hours and 
ever-increasing wages in industry” high- 
lighted the 48rd annual convention of the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce in Ottawa 
January 6-7. 


Attended by some 175 delegates repre- 
senting 33,000 business men, the convention, 
under the chairmanship of A. Roy Courtice 
of Toronto, called for tight government 
controls over labour strikes and law 
enforcement against sympathy walkouts, 
mass picketing and intimidation of workers 
in disputes. 

In a keynote address to the delegates, 
Chamber President Ivor Wagner charged 
that the rights of individual workers were 
rapidly disappearing in the realm of “big 
business unionism” operating largely for the 
benefit of United States “union bosses”. 

“The matter of labour-management rela- 
tions is one of growing concern in all 
sections of the province,’ he said at the 


Chamber’s opening session. “During the 
year, we have been faced with serious 
stoppages of work and production due to 
industrial disputes. 

“In an economy such as ours we guard 
jealously the right of the individual to 
express himself freely and to employ his 
individual skill in a manner which will 
benefit. him most,” he went on. “Yet 
there is every indication that today those 
rights as far as the individual worker is 
concerned are rapidly disappearing in the 
realm of big business unionism.” 

(In a statement issued January 7, A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, criticized Mr. Wagner’s 
remarks and said that the statement that 
the rights of workers were rapidly dis- 
appearing in the realm of “big business 
unionism” are “entirely false” and greatly 
underrate the “intelligence of Canadian 
workers”’.) 

(Mr. Mosher said that the great majority 
of organized workers in Canada belong to 
autonomous unions—self-governing in collec- 
tive bargaining and other activities—and 
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that they have individual rights “at least 
equal” to those of any other group in 
society.) 

Mr. Wagner warned that the continua- 
tion of Ontario’s industrial progress will 
depend on the willingness of organized 
labour to recognize that its responsibility 
does not end with “the punching of the 
time clock at the end of the day”. He 
said that labour’s responsibilities, like those 
of management, never cease and that the 
problems of one are the problems of the 
other. 

The Chamber President said that if 
labour and capital are to get along together, 
there must be mutual trust and under- 
standing based “on the needs of each 
other”. He felt that there should be no 
major labour-management difficulties which 
‘yrudent” men could not solve without 
recourse to the “big stick”. 

Mr. Wagner added: “Unfortunately, with 
the gigantic growth and complexity of 
modern industry, the simple basic principles 
of capital and labour have been lost sight 
of and are little understood by the majority 
of workers.” 

In a policy statement, adopted by the 
convention, the Chamber proposed that all 
strikes be prohibited until they have been 
authorized by a majority of the employees 
in a secret, government-supervised ballot 
held after a “cooling-off” period. The 
statement also urged that when a strike is 
called, the minister of labour be empow- 
ered to poll the workers secretly to find 
out whether they wish to return to work. 

The policy statement said that sympa- 
thetic strikes, strikes due to jurisdictional 
disputes, mass picketing, intimidation and 
the secondary boycott are “inconsistent 
with the Canadian way of life” and that 
“the provisions of the law should be 
enforced”. 


The Chamber’s 75-member policy com- 
mittee adopted a Hamilton resolution 
calling for a full study of the implications 
of the guaranteed annual wage on the 
Canadian economy. 


A spokesman for the Hamilton Chamber 
of Commerce said that the guaranteed 
annual wage, enunciated by President 
Walter Reuther of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, originated outside 
Canada without consideration of the 
impact it would have on Canadian prices 
and the markets for Canadian goods. 


Referring to the shortage of farm labour, 
the delegates agreed that if the Canadian 
farmer was in the position to tolerate short 
hours and pay high wages, there would be 
little difficulty in obtaining Canadian farm 
workers and in keeping farm youth on 
the farms. 

The Chamber predicted that the con- 
tinuing drift of farm youths to city jobs 
will make agriculture economically sick and 
that a sick agriculture “can well be the 
harbinger of a general depression”. It 
urged that a government body be set up 
to work vigorously towards a solution of 
the problem. 


Among other important resolutions 
adopted by the convention were those in 


which the Chamber:— 


Deplored the framing of Canadian labour 
demands in the United States and else- 
where as an “infringement of Canadian 
sovereignty”. 

Expressed opposition to the enactment 
of check-off legislation and said that labour 
unions should be responsible for the 
management of their own internal affairs. 

Declared itself opposed to any form of 
compulsory health insurance and_ state 
medicine. 





David McDonald, Steelworkers’ Chief, Named ClO Vice-president 


The executive board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations at the beginning of 
this month elected a new Vice-president, named three officials to serve on the United 
States Department of Labor Advisory Committee and announced the date and site of 


its 1955 convention: 


David J. McDonald, President of the United Steelworkers of America, was named a 
CIO Vice-president to fill the vacancy left by the death in February of James G. 


Thimmes, a Steelworkers Vice-president. 


CIO President Walter P. Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and Vice- 
president Joseph A. Beirne were designated to serve on the Department of Labor 
Advisory Committee, whose formation was announced last November by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1744). 


The C1O’s 
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1955 convention will meet in Buffalo, N.Y., the week of October 17. 


9" Annual Convention of the 


Ontario Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Ontario Labour Relations Board criticized. Unemployment and labour 
unity dominant topics at meeting. A. F. MacArthur re-elected president 


Sharp criticism of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, strong support for a 
merger with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and a growing concern over unem- 
ployment highlighted the ninth annual 
convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (TLC) held in Niagara Falls 
January 15 to 17. Some 400 delegates 
representing approximately 250,000 trade 
unionists in the province considered 110 
resolutions during the three-day meeting. 

Nearly a quarter of the resolutions 
criticized the provincial labour board or 
suggested improvements in its operations. 

Although the convention agreed that the 
Act which brought the labour board into 
operation was fair, 1t. declared that it was 
intended to be a court of human relations 
rather than a court of law. In a state- 
ment of policy, incorporating many of the 
points at issue, the Federation said: “We 
are somewhat alarmed by the trend of the 
Board, particularly in the past couple of 
years, towards the technical and away from 
the humanitarian approach to _ labour 
relations.” 

A recommendation to appoint a special 
committee on the province’s Labour Rela- 
tions Act, on a year-round basis, received 
the unanimous support of the convention. 

The TLC Federation asked the Board to 
make every effort to eliminate delays in 
reaching decisions. Delays, it said, were 
hurting unions and aggravating industrial 
relations which the Act was designed to 
prevent. One resolution urged that the 
Board’s procedure be changed so that no 
decision was held up longer than eight 
weeks. The Federation further asked that 
the Act be amended to prevent an 
employer from applying for the decertifi- 
cation of a bargaining unit. 

Strong criticism of lawyers who appear 
before the labour board was raised by 
Russell Harvey, AFL Representative in 
Canada and a member of the Ontario 
board. 

“The use of legal labour relations experts 
is going to create industrial strife,” he 
said. Labour is not pleased “with the 
introduction of legalisms into labour rela- 
tions” and was going “to take a stand on 
it,’ he declared. 


“These lawyers have tried to introduce 
the atmosphere of a court to labour hear- 
ings. Why introduce legalism and refer- 
ences to cases long ago when we have 
laymen sitting on the board?” he asked. 


“Tf this had been intended, a condition 
of membership of the Board would be 
graduation from a law school. Over the 
years the lawyers have introduced their 
own jargon which means nothing to the 
laymen on the Board.” 


The trade union official charged that 
with unemployment and by the aid of 
“would-be legal specialists” some employers 
were taking advantage of restraining 
influences in the Act and had been depriv- 
ing unions of what should be their rights. 

Lawyers handling labour disputes were 
interested only in the fees attached, he 
said, and their use by management was 
the “worst kind of intervention”. Mr. 
Harvey further objected to companies 
having recourse to the courts to challenge 
a decision of the Board. In courts of law, 
the judges knew little of the disputes, were 
“unintentionally socially prejudiced” and 
were not equipped to handle such cases, 
he said. 


Support for a merger of the Trades and 
Labour Congress with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour was emphasized when 
Federation President A. F. MacArthur 
declared: “It is to be hoped that the 
leadership of both segments of the labour 
movement will work unceasingly and with- 
out thought of personality to make 1955 
a banner year”. LEarlier in his keynote 
address, Mr. MacArthur called upon the 
delegates to give their full support to the 
striking CCL auto workers in the Ford 
plants at Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke. 

Speaking directly on the strike, the 
Federation head said: “I am sure the dele- 
gates appreciate the principles involved and 
are in full support, morally and otherwise, 
with the workers in their struggle, and 
wish them an early and honourable settle- 
ment.” 


Unemployment, particularly at the A. V. 
Roe, Canada, Limited, where, it was said, 
1,100 workers have been laid off, occupied 
a considerable part of the delegates’ time. 
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The convention blamed the federal Gov- 
ernment for the lay-off and, in a resolu- 
tion telegraphed to Ottawa, condemned 
the decision to cut back defence production 
at the plant. The emergency resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, charged 
that the Government had ordered the 
cutback in order to balance the defence 
budget. It added that this action had 
thrown more than 1,000 workers on an 
already saturated labour market and that 
unemployment in Ontario had _ reached 
dangerous proportions and was threatening 
the well-being of the province. The con- 
vention decided to ask the provincial 
Government to protest strongly to Ottawa. 

President MacArthur criticized the Gov- 
ernment for what he termed its failure to 
take a realistic view of the economic and 
employment situation. ‘With the eyes of 
the world upon Canada,” he said, “with 
capital coming in from Europe and the 
United States for the purpose of invest- 
ment in our natural resources, the Gov- 
ernment long ago should have taken down 
from the dusty federal shelves all those 
extensive work programs it has so long 
considered.” 

The TLC official cited bridges, canals in 
the Maritimes, atomic development, public 
buildings, hydro schemes and federal and 
provincial housing projects as “crying 
needs” at the present time as a means of 
“bolstering the Canadian economy and 
providing work for the unemployed”. 

Mr. MacArthur suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should control immigration in 
relation to the number of jobs available. 
He further suggested that immigration be 
handled by the Department of Labour, 
which is “in a position intelligently to 
apply a sound policy of immigration 
control’. 


Ontario Chamber of Commerce charges 
that labour unions were run by their 
leaders and recommendations that strike 
votes be decided by secret, government- 
controlled ballots, were denied by the 
Federation President, who said: “It is 
quite apparent they have given no con- 
sideration to the fact that the vast 
majority, if not all of our trade unions 
require a secret ballot before strike action 
is taken”. 

Mr. MacArthur said that critics should 
be told that the trade unions were run 
by the workers and not the leaders and 
that it was the former who made decisions. 

Trades and Labour Congress President 
Claude Jodoin, addressing the delegates, 
said that the aim of both TLC and CCL 
was to organize the unorganized “rather 
than enticing members from each other”. 
The TLC head endorsed the Federation’s 
stand on unemployment and on unity with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The closing day of the convention saw 
approval by a narrow majority of a reso- 
lution calling for an Ontario hospital 
sweepstake. Two votes were taken at the 
insistence of delegates to determine accu- 
rately the feeling of the convention on 
this matter. Under the proposed legisla- 
tion, a provincial lottery would be organ- 
ized with the revenue being used for the 
modernization of hospitals. 

Federation President MacArthur was 
re-elected head of the labour organization 
for the eighth time in the annual elections 
held at the close of the convention. 
Others re-elected were Secretary-Treasurer 
John Hancox and Vice-presidents William 
Boothroyd and I. M. Dodds. 

R. W. Ostling, of Fort William, only new 
member of the executive, was elected a 
vice-president. 

The convention decided that its 1956 
sessions would be held in Toronto. 





McGill’s Industrial Relations Conference Scheduled for April 18-19 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, will deliver the dinner address at the 
7th Annual Industrial Relations Conference at McGill University. He will speak on 
“Social Responsibilities and the Conciliation Process”’. 

The central theme of the conference, to be held April 18 and 19, is “Industrial 


Conflict and Dispute Settlement”. 


Canadian and United States speakers with special 


knowledge and interest in the field have been invited to present papers. 

Speakers will be Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton University, who will speak on 
“The Nature of Industrial Conflict”; Prof. David L. Cole, Cornell University, “Achieving 
Agreement in Collective Bargaining”; J. C. Adams, Central Ontario Industrial Relations 
Institute, “The Conciliation Process—a Management Viewpoint”; Eamon Park, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL), “The Conciliation Process—A Union Viewpoint”; 
and Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill’s Industrial Relations Centre, “A Critical 
Appraisal of Compulsory Conciliation in Canada”. 
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11" Annual Convention of the 


B.C. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Direct political action to be encouraged, province-wide strike fund to 
be studied and amendments to Labour-Relations Act to be sought. Pro- 
vincial Government urged to adopt program to combat unemployment 


Direct large-scale political action is to 
be encouraged for the first time in all 
British Columbia unions affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour as a result 
of approval given by 125 delegates at the 
11th annual convention of the B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour in Vancouver January 8-9. 

Unemployment, amendment of the pro- 
vincial labour relations legislation, estab- 
lishment of a province-wide strike fund, 
closer co-operation between farmers and 
labour, the 40-hour week and trade were 
given prominence in discussions at the two- 
day convention. 

Under the political action program, local 
unions will be encouraged to set up com- 
mittees to study legislative matters affecting 
their members and to encourage participa- 
tion in all municipal, provincial and federal 
elections. A provincial political action 
committee will be established, composed of 
selected members of the Federation’s 
executive, plus one representative of each 
local, district or area. 

Handbooks and bulletins will be pre- 
pared for distribution and advertising will 
be purchased when necessary to inform the 
public of political issues. The provincial 
committee will study financing of the plan 
and will prepare a “battle plan” for the 
coming municipal, provincial and federal 
elections. 


Unemployment 


“Nothing short of another war” will 
prevent unemployment in Canada from 
soaring past the 600,000 mark this winter, 
Donald MacDonald, CCL  Secretary- 
Treasurer, told the delegates. The Govern- 
ment’s “unrealistic”? unemployment figures 
show only a part of the picture, he 
asserted. 

“Tt’s a fair estimate that 400,000 Cana- 
dians are out of work right now,” he said, 
“and by March the figure will have risen 
to half-a-million. There’s apparently noth- 
ing that can stop unemployment from 
shooting past 600,000 by early March,” he 
added. 


The British Columbia Government was 
called upon by the Federation to under- 


take the following program to combat 


unemployment :— 

The provincial Government to make 
public a clear-cut policy for combating 
unemployment. 

Provincial and municipal governments to 
make use of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act which provides for three-level 
government participation in housing 
projects. 

Government to time public works, where 
practical, to provide maximum employment 
with the same principle to be applied to 
all purchases of goods, services or repairs. 

Establishment on a voluntary basis of a 
provincial advisory committee on unem- 
ployment with representation from Gov- 
ernment, labour, management and _ the 
National Employment Service. 

Provincial-municipal co-operation to 
achieve co-ordinated planning of projects. 

Provincial Government to consider the 
advisability of sending a “government- 
labour-management goodwill and _ trade 
delegation” to all countries “speedily and 
economically accessible from our Pacific 
ports” to promote “closer relationships and 
improved trade”. 

Increased grants to be made available 
for research projects to discover new uses 
for, or new products from, “our natural 


resources”, to speed the building of 
secondary industries throughout the 
province. 


Federal Government co-operation to be 
sought for a study of “all factors, including 
facilities,” having a bearing on exports 
through the province’s ports, “to ensure 
that nothing is overlooked which can 
improve our exports and trade with coun- 
tries adjacent to the Pacific Ocean”. 

Enactment of legislation providing for 
the 40-hour, five-day week, two weeks’ 
holidays with pay and abolition of blanket 
overtime permits. 


Strike Fund 


A province-wide strike fund among all 
CCL-affiliated unions was approved in prin- 
ciple by the Federation when delegates 
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agreed to the establishment of a committee 
to study all phases of such a fund. 

Commenting upon the proposed fund, a 
Federation spokesman said: “We must set 
up something to replace a plan that is 
going to fall apart. The old system of 
collections in plants and on the streets 
is out-wearing its welcome.” 

The proposed strike fund will not be 
available to unions not voting to partici- 
pate, will be opened only upon the request 
of a striking union, will apply only to 
British Columbia and will be administered 
by a trusteeship of three or five persons. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention agreed to seek amend- 
ment of the “most vicious” sections of the 
provincial Labour Relations Act. JDele- 
gates were urged to get out and campaign 
for changes in the Act. 

Among the resolutions approved were 
those :— 

Condemning the actions of the federal 
yovernment in “forcing compulsory arbi- 
ration” on railway trade unionists. 

Advocating an “ever closer affiliation” 
setween agriculture and labour. 

Calling for amendment of the Unem- 
vloyment Insurance Act in order to in- 
crease and extend benefits and to aid 
workers who are excluded from coverage 
or whose benefits have been exhausted. 

Urging the federal Government to estab- 
lish a national health insurance plan. 

Requesting income tax legislation amend- 
ments providing for reduced rates and 
increased exemptions. 

Demanding that the pension allowance 
granted to old persons and veterans be 
increased to “at least a minimum of $150 
per month”. 

Calling upon the provincial Government 
to reduce the period of hours of exemption 
from the Hours of Work Act on the 
handling of fresh fruits and vegetables from 


nine hours per day, six days a week from 
June 1 to November 30 each year to eight 
hours per day, six days per week, Monday 
to Saturday from July 1 to September 30 
each year. 


Resolutions Not Approved 


Two resolutions submitted by the 
allegedly leftist Marine Workers and 
Boilermakers Union, Local No. 1, one 
referring to labour unity and the other to 
West German re-armament, were not 
carried by the convention. 

The first, calling upon the Federation to 
go on record as “endorsing” the recent 
no-raiding pact between the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the CCL 
and urging all affiliates to participate in 
the pact “to the end that we may have 
organic unity in the trade union move- 
ment in Canada” failed to obtain conven- 
tion approval. 

The second resolution, calling upon the 
Federation to go on record “as opposed to 
the re-armament of Western Germany” also 
did not receive convention approval and 
was referred back to the _ resolutions 
committee. 

An executive resolution urging the 
Federation to participate in the organ- 
ization of a “non-partisan democratic 
association for the purpose of imparting 
information to citizens of the dangerous 
effects of laws, and encroaching of our 
democratic freedoms coming into being 
under the present administration” did not 
obtain the approval of the delegates. 


Election of Officers 


Convention elections returned Dan 
Radford to his post as Federation 
President. Others elected included J. 


Morris, Ist Vice-president; W. Symington, 
2nd Vice-president; R. Smeal, 3rd Vice- 
president; and George Home, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





ILO Director Says 1954 “Probably Best of Post-War Years” 


For the world’s workers, 1954 was “probably the best of the post-war years,” David 
Morse, Director-General of the International Labour Office, said in a statement issued in 


Geneva last month. 


Incomplete “but convincing” 


statistics from all parts of the world, Mr. Morse said, 
showed “modest gains in most of the fields that determine worker well-being”. 


Unem- 


ployment was generally reduced, consumer prices remained “remarkably stable”, real 
wages showed modest gains in most reporting countries and the time lost as a result of 


strikes was very low, he said. 


Inflation was confined to a few small sectors of the world’s economy instead of being 
a characteristic feature of most regions, as it had been since 1945, Mr. Morse declared. 
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Rei ier aow econo NnParuarysl 702 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Ten-hour day and daily wage of $2 to $4 most common for bricklayers 
and masons half century ago; shorter hours found in Ontario, British 
Columbia and highest wage, $6 a day, reported from Similkamean, B.C. 


The ten-hour day and a daily wage 
ranging from $2 to $4 were common 
features of conditions of work among brick- 
layers and masons in Canada in 1904 and 
1905 according to a feature article published 
in the February 1905 issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTB. A survey of 2,519 employers and 
2,883 labour organizations, of whom 624 or 
about 11-5 per cent replied to the Depart- 
ment’s questionnaire, revealed that the 
ten-hour day was most common in the 
Maritimes and Quebec while in Ontario, 
nearly one-half of the replies received 
reported a nine-hour day or shorter. 

A breakdown of 287 individual replies 
concerning hours of work showed that 185 
were on a ten-hour day, 82 on a nine-hour 
day and 20 on an eight-hour day. The 
bricklayers and masons working an eight- 
hour day were confined exclusively to 
Ontario and British Columbia and included 
the cities of Toronto, London, Niagara 
Falls, Vancouver, Rossland and New 
Westminster. 

The highest daily wage for bricklayers 
noted by the Department was $6, which 
was the current rate in Similkamean, B.C. 
The lowest daily rate was $1.25-$2 in 
Edgett’s Landing, N.B. Daily wage rates 
for masons ranged from a high of $6 in 
Similkamean to a low of $1.50 in Port 
Hastings, N.S. 

Referring to the wage rates quoted in the 
Royal Commission on Capital and Labour 
of 1889, the Department noted that brick- 
layers’ wages had increased approximately 
21-4 per cent by 1904 while rates for 
masons had risen by about 16:16 per cent. 

In 1889, the ten-hour day was generally 
prevalent for both classes whereas by 1904 
every city surveyed, with the exception of 
three, reported a nine-hour day. 

The high daily wage for bricklayers in 
1889 was $3.50-$4 in Quebec city and $2-$3 
for masons in Saint John, N.B. Looking 
back 34 years to 1869, the Department 
reported that the wages of bricklayers, 
masons and labourers had doubled and that 
since 1895 the wage increases had amounted 
to about 30 per cent. 


General industrial conditions in Canada 
during January were termed “exceptionally 
buoyant,” comparing favourably with 
December and showing a great improve- 
ment over January 1904. Less employment 
activity was reported from Windsor, Hull, 
Quebec, Vancouver and Victoria. 

Lumbering, mining, transportation and 
several branches of manufacturing reported 
increased activity although many branches 
of trade registered a decline following the 
holiday season, the GAzETTE reported. 

The price of sugar advanced again in 
January to bring that staple to its highest 
peak in 15 years, the GazerTe said. In the 
opening half of the month, two successive 
price increases were registered. 

A rise of approximately ten per cent in 
the cost of boots and shoes was forecast 
and concern was being expressed, particu- 
larly in Quebec, at possible rental increases. 

Immigration to Canada continued at a 
high peak in January and shipping and 
transportation companies reported that the 
coming season would exceed all others in 
the number of new arrivals. The GAZETTE 
said that in no other year had the demand 
for transportation to Canada been so great 
before the end of February. 

During December, 1,317 immigrants from 
the British Isles, 1,289 from the United 
States and 1,062 from other areas were 
reported to have arrived in Canada. 

A slight increase, to seven, in the number 
of industrial disputes was registered in 
January, compared with five in the previous 
month. Of the disputes beginning in the 
month, two were in the building trades, 
two in the metal trades and one each in 
the tobacco industry and transportation. 

The loss of time to employees through 
trade disputes was approximately 2,775 
working days, an increase of about 1,150 
compared with December but a decrease 
of 13,700 compared with January 1904. 

During the year 1903-04, the conciliation 
services of the Department of Labour were 
requested on four occasions, according to 
the fourth annual report of the Depart- 
ment, which was published in January. 
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8" Conference of Labour Statisticians 


Government statisticians from 20 countries agree on ways to define 
employment and unemployment and on scope, frequency of collection 
of employment statistics; adopt provisional classification of occupations 


Statistical problems and methods con- 
nected with the definitions of employment 
and unemployment, the development of an 
international standard classification of occu- 
pations, and international comparisons of 
real wages were studied and discussed at 
the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians convened in Geneva by 
the International Labour Office November 
23 to December 3. The Conference, which 
meets approximately every three years to 
consider ways and means of improving 
labour statistics and increasing their inter- 
national comparability, was attended by 
representatives from 20 countries, including 
Canada. 

The Canadian delegation was headed by 
Dr. Nathan Keyfitz, Chief Research Statis- 
tician of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
He was assisted by Neil McKellar, 
Assistant Director of the Labour and Prices 
Division of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
by Dr. William Dymond, Chief of the 
Manpower Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
In contrast to the usual conferences of the 
International Labour Organization, which 
are representative of employers, workers 
and governments, the Statisticians’ Con- 
ference consisted only of government 
statistical experts. 


Resolutions defining employment and 
unemployment and the various ways in 
which statistics should be classified were 
approved by the committee established for 
this purpose. In addition, agreement was 
reached on the scope and nature of such 


statistics and the frequency of their 
collection. 
The standards and definitions estab- 


lished are intended to serve as a basis 
whereby employment and unemployment 
levels may be compared between various 
countries. Prompt publication and ready 
availability of these figures were requested 
by the committee. 

The ILO was asked to prepare one or 
more manuals relating to employment and 
unemployment statistics for the guidance 
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of countries in collecting and reporting on 
these figures and to undertake regular 
surveys of their experience in this field. 


In the committee dealing with occupa- 
tional classifications, agreement was reached 
that the basis of classifying occupations 
should be the trade, profession or type of 
work performed by the individual regard- 
less of the branch of economic activity to 
which he is attached or his industrial 
status. A provisional classification of 
occupations was adopted by the committee. 
The ILO was requested to convene a 
meeting of experts who would draft a final 
version to be reviewed and adopted by 
the Ninth Statistical Conference. 


One of the major problems in establish- 
ing international occupational classifications 
is in the development of a standard that 
can be used in common for census pur- 
poses and also for migration and placement 
purposes. 


The committee considering real wages, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Keyfitz, was 
assigned the task of devising wage com- 
parisons that would take account of price 


differences. The three comparisons in- 
volved are: changes in level from one 
point in time to another in a given 


country, differences in level between coun- 
tries at a given time and, differences in 
trends between countries. 

In addition to studying the methods of 
calculating the two components of real 
wages, money wage rates and price indexes, 
the committee took account of fringe 
benefits, unemployment, social security and 
family allowances. 

The committee’s resolution pointed out 
that real wages and the goods and services 
which can be purchased with wages must 
be distinguished from the broader concept 
of the level of living to which they are 
related. Real wage comparisons between 
places should also be made on the basis of 
the price and consumption pattern in each 
area, the committee added. 


TEAMWORK. 
‘in INDUSTRY 


Reorganized LMPC Makes Progress 





Excellent progress is reported by the 
LMPC at Irving Pulp and Paper, Limited, 
of Lancaster, N.B., where the unit was 
reorganized last February after a period of 
inactivity. 

Employees at the plant are represented 
by the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL- 
TLC). 

The committee meets regularly every 
fourth Monday, at 3 pm., except during 
a period of two months in the summer, 
when vacations make it difficult to get all 
members together at any specified time. 

Meetings are of limited duration and a 
definite agenda is prepared one week in 
advance of the meeting, to prevent wasting 
time on side issues. Any unfinished busi- 
ness is carried forward to the next 
meeting. The committee has found through 
experience that a strict time limit for 
meetings has contributed greatly to the 
success of the group. 

The committee membership is five 
members from management and _ seven 
from employees. Four members are per- 
manent. They are: the presidents of the 
two locals, the personnel supervisor and 
the mill manager. Mill Manager C. B. 
Davies, and C. E. Lynch, representing the 
employees, act as co-chairmen and, as such, 
preside at alternate meetings. This plan 
has been found mutually advantageous. 


Subcommittees Operating 


Standing sub-committees operating under 
the guidance of the LMPC total five; they 
are: safety committee, suggestion com- 
mittee, recreation and welfare committee, 
sanitation committee, parking and pub- 
licity committee. 

Since the safety committee went into 
operation under the guidance of the 
LMPC, a reduction of 30 per cent in lost 
time accidents has been recorded at the 
mill. The chairman of the safety com- 
mittee is R. Danells. 





Many valuable suggestions for improve- 
ments around the mill followed reorganiza- 
tion of the suggestion committee. Four of 
the ideas submitted earned cash awards for 
the employees concerned. 

The recreation and welfare committee 
succeeded during the summer months in 
re-establishing the former interest in soft- 
ball, and in the fall got the bowling league 
going in full swing. The bowling league is 
particularly popular among the employees. 

In addition to the foregoing benefits 
derived from the work of the committee, 
there have been other advantages gained 
for both management and employees in the 
realm of mutual understanding and co- 
operation. 

The committee is entering its second year 
of operation, confident that its accomplish- 
ments in the future will surpass those of 
the past. 


Commonwealth Conference Scheduled 


A conference of interest to labour and 
management throughout the British Com- 
monwealth is scheduled to take place in 
Oxford, England, in July next year, and 
will discuss a plan of “humanizing” indus- 
try, conceived by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

It is expected that the conference will 
be attended by some 280 men and women 
between the age limits of 25 and 45, with 
approximately 190 of them being from 
ovefseas and 90 from the United Kingdom. 

In order “to preserve the independent 
character of the conference” governments 
will not be formally represented there. 

The men and women attending from the 
many countries of the Commonwealth and 
Empire will have experience in the man- 
agerial, technical and operative roles in 
industry, and the conference will give them 
the opportunity to find out how their 
various countries, some with advanced 
development and others less advanced, can 
learn from and about one another. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations. Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 


of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and - Conciliation | 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote of employees and granted one 
application for revocation of certification. 
During the month the Board received three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of masters, mates 
and skippers (boat operators) employed on 
towing vessels operated by Stone Brothers 
Limited; Port Alberni; 9B.C) iG) “Dec. 
1954; p-1723) 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handling and longshoring employees 
of Clarke Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal 
CanGe Jan: 60)2 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Yankcanuck Steamships 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 60): 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
The Niagara District Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
(Radio Station CKTB), St. Catharines, 


Labour Relations Board 


respondent (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1723). 
R. L. O'Neill.) 


Ont, 
(Returning Officer: 


Revocation of Certification 


J. R. Chorley, Marion Fleming, W. A. 
Swaffield, applicants, National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent, and Brookland Company 
Limited (now Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company Limited) Radio Station CKWS, 
Kingston, Ont. The application was 
granted following a public hearing of the 
parties and the taking of a vote of the 
employees affected (L.G., Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Bureau of Safety, Loss and 
Damage Prevention, Windsor Street Sta- 
tion, Montreal) (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

2. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Dominion Catering 
Company Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Beverage Dispensers’ Union, Local 676, 
on behalf of a unit of lounge and beverage 
room employees of the Vancouver Hotel 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before ihe Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December the Minister appointed 


conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Macdonald Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways) and Local Union No. 857, 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
G. Re Gurrie): 


neers (Conciliation Officer: 
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2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial 
Investigation Act, 


Relations and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 








In December the Minister appointed 
Harold Perkins to investigate a complaint 
under Section 44 of the Act affecting 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, complainant, 
and the Western Ontario Broadcasting 
Company Limited (Radio Station and 
TV Station CKLW). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, 
Kentville, N.S., and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
Jan., p. 61). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s. Association, Saint John, NB. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
(See above.) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough, 
Ont.), and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
CliG. ec. ps liga: 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between La Tribune 
Ltée (Radio Station CHLT, Sherbrooke, 
Que.), and the Sherbrooke Printing 
Syndicate Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 61), was 
fully constituted in December with the 
appointment of Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Montpetit was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Martitime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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from the other two members, Arthur 
Matteau and Jean-Louis Gagnon, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited (Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company) and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., 
p. 61), was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Prof. A. W. R. 
Carrothers, Vancouver, as Chairman. Prof. 
Carrothers was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, C. George 
Robson and George Home, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and the 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During December the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


established in August to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SS. Princess Helene) 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1441). The text of the reports are 
reproduced below. 

During December the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in June to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevators Association representing elevator 
companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur and Local 650, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1139). The texts of the 
reports are reproduced below. 

During December the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in August to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Colonial Coach 
Lines Limited, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Aug., 
p. 11388). The texts of the reports are 
reproduced below. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (SS Princess Helene) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The application was heard in Saint John, 
New Brunswick, on November 26, 1954, 
before a Conciliation Board consisting of 
His Honour, Judge C. J. Jones, Chairman; 
Mr. John McGough, Nominee of the 
Union; and Mr. Arthur J. Meagher, 
Nominee of the Employer. 


Representatives of the Union present 
were :— 


HK. Hughes, General Representative 
(Maritimes), Halifax, N.S.; Stanley Devine, 
Chairman, Local Negotiation Committee, 
Saint John, N.B.; Gerald Dort, Member, 
Local Negotiating Committee, Saint John, 
N.B. 


Representatives of the Company present 
were :— 

J. R. Strother, District General Super- 
intendent, Saint John, N.B.; H. E. Powell, 
Assistant District General Superintendent, 
Saint John, N.B.; Keith Campbell, Assis- 
tant to the Vice-President, Toronto, Ont.; 
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During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company affecting the SS. 
Princess Helene. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge C. J. Jones, 
Woodstock, N.B., who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Arthur Meagher, Halifax, N.S., 
and John McGough, Montreal, nominees 
of the company and the union respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Meagher. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. McGough. ; 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 





S. M. Gossage, Assistant Manager, Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Montreal, Que.; J. G. 
Dow, Statistician, Saint John, N.B. 

By an agreement entered into between 
the employer and the Union in 1953, with 
July 1, 1953, as its effective date, a certain 
scale of wages was agreed to by the parties. 
The agreement was to remain in effect for 
two years from July 1, 1953, but the rates 
of pay were made retroactive to September 
1, 1952. The agreement provided that 
these rates could be reviewed upon notice 
at the end of the first year. The necessary 
steps were taken by the Union to have the 
rates reviewed, and they are the issue before 
the Board. The request of the Union 
is for:— 

(1) An increase of monthly wages of $35 
across the board for all unlicensed 
crew members; 

(2) An increase proportionate to the 
wage increase in the stand-by rates; 
and 

(3) An increase of 25 cents an hour in 
overtime rates. 


Briefs were submitted by both parties, 
and argument and discussion ensued before 
the Board until 5:00 p.m. on November 26. 
Neither party suggested any compromise. 
The Board sat on the morning and after- 
noon of November 27 to finalize its 
decision. 

It appeared at the hearing that the claim 
of the Union for an increase was based on 
three factors:— 


(1) That there should be some compen- 
sation for the four hours or more that the 
unlicensed personnel must stay upon the 
ship after their eight hours of work were 
completed; 

(2) That the cost of living in Saint John 
has gone up; and 

(3) That the officers have received more 
increases than the men. 


The rates of pay provided for under the 
agreement are based upon a five-day week 
of eight hours in a stretch of twelve hours 
per day. The Princess Helene leaves Saint 
John about 8:00 a.m. daily, sails to Digby, 
NS., and then returns to Saint John about 
6:45 p.m. The crew members are required 
to be at work from 7:15 a.m. to 7:15 p.m. 
It is obvious that the crew members must 
stay on board ship for some time longer 
each day than the eight working hours. 

The undersigned members of the Board 
are of the opinion that inasmuch as the 
agreement of 1953 was entered into by 
mutual consent, and at that time the 
members of the Union were satisfied and 
agreed to perform certain services for 
certain rates of pay, there should be no 
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upward revision of those rates unless we 
are shown that there has been some change 
in conditions to warrant it. 

There is definitely, as far as we can 
ascertain, no immediate prospect of in- 
creased prosperity in the operations of the 
Princess Helene, nor of the Railway Com- 
pany as a whole. 

The increase in the cost of living in 
Saint John since the making of the agree- 
ment has been too infinitesimal to warrant 
the increase asked for, or any increase. 

Much stress was laid on the fact that in 
order to work an eight-hour day, the crew 
members must be on the ship twelve hours 
a day and that they should be compen- 
sated for it. This is, of course, unavoidable, 
and the agreement recognizes the situation. 
There has been no change which warrants 
additional remuneration. 

On the hearing, we were forced to the 
conclusion that the chief bone of conten- 
tion was that the Union felt that the 
licensed employees of the ship had received 
an increase which they did not get. This 
failed to impress us as a good ground for 
demanding an increase, where these people 
were in different categories. 

We, therefore, recommend that the rates 
of pay provided in the agreement, including 
overtime and stand-by rates, remain the 
same. 


All of which respectfully submitted. 
Dated, November 30, 1954. 
(Sgd.) C. J. JonEs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. J. MEAGHER, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On the 26th day of August 1954, a 
conciliation Board was appointed to in- 
vestigate the above dispute. The Board 
was constituted as follows:— 


His Honour Judge Charles J. Jones, 
Chairman. 
Mr. A. Meagher, Company nominee- 
member. 
Mr. J. McGough, Union nominee- 
member. 


Hearings were held in Saint John, N.B., 
November 25 to 27, 1954. 
The Company was represented by:— 


Mr. J. Strother, General Superintendent, 
New Brunswick; Mr. K. Campbell, Assis- 
tant to Vice-President, Toronto, Ont.; Mr. 
J. K. Dow, Statistician; Mr. H. E. Powell, 


Assistant Superintendent; Mr. S. M. 
Gossage, Assistant Manager, Personnel, 
Montreal, Que. 
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The Union was represented by :— 

Mr. Stan Devine, Local Chairman; Mr. 
Gerry Dort, Committee Member; Mr. E. 
Hughes, Port Agent, Halifax, N.S. 

The Union requests were as follows:— 

(1) An increase in wage rates of $35 
across the Board for all unlicensed crew 
members. 

(2) An increase proportionate to the 
wages increase in the stand-by rates. 


(3) An increase in overtime rates of 25 


cents an hour. 


The case in support of the Union’s 
demands was attributed to the increase in 
the cost of living in the local area and 
the dissatisfaction of the employees having 
to work the 40-hour week in the spread of 
actual 60 hours aboard ship; or an eight- 
hour day’s work in the spread of 12 hours. 

As a Board member, I felt the demands 
were justified since the Union did not ask 
for hour by hour overtime for the addi- 
tional hours, which would no doubt have 
brought their cash value demands up to a 
very high figure. The Union requested a 
token payment of $35 to include the in- 
crease in cost of living in the local area 
and to cover the captivity of hours spent 
aboard ship. 

The Company presented a justified case 
of inability to pay in my eyes as a Board 
member by producing facts and figures on 
their annual financial statement. 

The Chairman of the Board did bring 
to light the fact that even if ships did 
earn a full capacity of business, it could 
never be able to show a very successful 


operating profit. It seems that the two 
terminals on either end of the voyage are 
shared by the ship; also the transfer of 
cargo and express from shed floor to vessel 
on both ends of the terminal. 

As a Board member, I have noted from 
the Company’s brief that they did grant 
increases when this condition did exist in 
previous years; therefore, I feel that the 
situation has not changed with regards to 
the present case. The ship is a necessary 
piece of railway equipment and must be 
borne as like burdens in the Railway’s 
operations. 

I therefore feel very justified in recom- 
mending the full demand of salary increase 
by the Union since seamen in the same 
calibre in the Canadian Great Lakes were 
granted the full benefits of the forty-hour 
week as of October 1, 1954. 

In the matter of the stand-by overtime 
increase, I recommend that in this case, 
the local Dockyard rates applicable to the 
nature or trade of the employment being 
done, be paid to these crew members. 

The direct overtime requested in demand 
(3) of this report would be automatically 
adjusted by the increase in salary. 

I was very pleased to observe, Mr. 
Minister, that the most. cordial relations 
existed between both parties in the dispute 
at all times, and the spirit of good faith 
and honest collective bargaining was in 
evidence in both parties. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. McGovuau, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Board of Conciliation appointed 
pursuant to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in connection 
with the above dispute consisting of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler as Chairman, 
Mr. M. A. MacPherson, QC, nominee of 
the employer, and Mr. Cliff C. Cooper, 
nominee of the bargaining agent, held 
formal sittings in the city of Port Arthur, 
then in the city of Winnipeg and later in 
the city of Port Arthur at which the 
employer was represented by: Mr. W. A. 
Johnson, QC; Mr. William H. Davison; 
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Mr. W. Scott Neill and Mr. James Fraser; 
and the bargaining agent was represented 
by: Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-Grand President; 
Mr. J. L. Pateman, General Chairman; 
Mr. G. Hamilton, General Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. C. W. Hardick, District 
Officer; Dr. Alfred Stenger, Mr. D. 
McMillan, President, Lodge 650; Mr. C. G. 
Seaman, Secretary, Lodge 650; Mr. C. C. 
McDonald, Member Lodge 650; Mr. M. 
MacKay, Member Lodge 650 and Mr. J. E. 
Wilson, Member Lodge 650. 


The Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation represents all the elevator com- 
panies at the Lakehead. 


The last agreements between the parties 
are four in number in identical terms 
terminating on the 3lst December 1953, 
between the bargaining agent and the 
following companies: 1. Manitoba Pool 
Elevators; 2. Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers Limited; 3. Searle Grain Com- 
pany Limited; 4. Canadian Consolidated 
Grain Company Limited; Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Company Limited; Federal 
Grain Limited; Fort William Elevator 
Company Limited; Lakehead Terminals 
Limited; McCabe Grain Company Limited; 
National Grain Company Limited; Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Superior 
Elevator Company Limited; United Grain 
Growers Limited and Westland Elevators 
Limited. 


When the Board heard the presentation 
made first by the bargaining agent and 
then the presentation made on behalf of 
all the elevator companies there seemed 
an unending number of differences between 
the contracting parties, so extensive that it 
seemed to involve practically the re-writing 
of the whole agreements. 

In Winnipeg, when the Board heard the 
respective replies to the original presenta- 
tions there still remained a great number 
of points in issue, alterations or amend- 
ments to existing clauses and additional 
clauses to the present agreements, one point 
in issue, the schedule of wages. 

It speaks very well for the principle of 
collective bargaining and also for the good 
sense of the parties that by the time the 
second meeting was held in Port Arthur 
the points in issue which had not then 
been settled were reduced to eleven and 
before the last Port Arthur meeting con- 
cluded all points in issue (alterations, 
amendments or additions) except the 
schedule of wages had been settled between 
the parties by mutual consent so far as the 
Board is concerned. 

The Board is under the greatest obliga- 
tion to the contracting parties and their 
representatives before it in that they had 
been successful in settling all the issues 
except wages with the result that the field 
of controversy was very considerably 
narrowed. The Board expresses to the 
representatives that appeared before it its 
heartfelt thanks for their co-operation. 


It was unfortunate that the last issue 
was not also settled. The Board made 
several determined efforts during the last 
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During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation’ established to 
deal with a dispute between Local 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Lakehead Ter- 
minal Elevators Association, representing 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
PorpeaArtnur 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, 
Port Arthur, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, ‘M. A. Mac- 
Pherson, QC, Regina, and C. C. Cooper, 
Port Arthur, nominees of the Associa- 
tion and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the chairman and Mr. Cooper. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
MacPherson. 

The texts of the majority and minority | 
reports are reproduced below. 


meeting at Port Arthur to find some 
formula satisfactory to both parties but 
were not successful. | 

The Board must now on the material 
filed, including briefs, replies, schedules and 
exhibits—very little of which might be 
considered as having evidentiary value— 
and upon the arguments, make a recom- 
mendation on the wages issue. 

The main argument of the bargaining 
agent was that the schedule of wages pay- 
able at the Lakehead should be increased 
so that it would be the same as the 
schedule of wages paid in Vancouver 
elevators plus an additional 10 cents an 
hour to compensate them for an alleged 
dust hazard. 

The main argument of the employer was 
that the present schedule of wages was 
adequate and was comparable to other 
wages paid at the Lakehead for similar 
occupations. 

While it may be true that working con- 
ditions in Vancouver elevators are similar 
to Lakehead elevators—though there was 
no definite evidence or agreement to that 
effect—that is only one factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with this argument. 
There was no evidence that conditions 
generally were similar in Vancouver and 
the Lakehead. It was established to the 
Board’s satisfaction that there is a differ- 
ential in wages generally between Van- 
couver and the Lakehead and the parties 
in the past have apparently recognized 
that this differential exists. The Board’s 
opinion is that the schedule of wages at 
the Lakehead elevators should not be the 
same as the schedule of wages at Vancouver. 
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No serious effort was made to Justify 
allowing any amount as compensation for 
an alleged dust hazard. This is apparently 
an occupational hazard which the employer 
is endeavouring to remove and in which 
some considerable progress has been made 
and the Board hopes that further progress 
will meet continued efforts. At the present 
time in any event there was no sufficient 
evidence supporting this claim and the 
Board makes no recommendation for any 
allowance for the alleged dust hazard. 

It was established that the pattern used 
in the past in granting increases across the 
board had resulted in the narrowing of the 
differential between wages for unskilled and 
skilled labour and the Board suggest to the 
parties that this presents a problem for 
solution. The evidence indicated that 
possibly certain employees might not be 
receiving remuneration consistent with their 
work but it would be quite beyond the 
present jurisdiction of this Board to 
endeavour to find such employees and to 
undertake to assess what they should 
receive. The Board realizes that this is a 
matter which can only be determined after 
the most careful and reasonable negotia- 
tions. 

While it may be encumbent upon the 
employer to pay wage rates which compare 
favourably with those prevailing for com- 
parable work in the community it does not 
necessarily follow that the employer is 
under an obligation to match the highest 
rate for any occupational classification. 
Neither of the parties provided the Board 
with the type of information upon which 
an analysis of the comparability of wage 
rates could be made. The material was 
limited to a schedule attached to a brief 
presented by the employer and the Board 
are not fully convinced that it is entirely 
accurate or reliable. Owing to the very 
limited material recommendation must be 
made upon our assessment of and after 
careful consideration of the lengthy briefs, 
replies, schedules, exhibits and representa- 
tions made on behalf of the parties and our 
appraisal of the circumstances present in 
this case. 


During the discussions the Board 
suggested to the parties that, in view of 
the fact that any agreement concluded now 
would terminate on the 31st of December 
1954, it might be wise to contemplate an 
agreement for a term in excess of one year. 
We again suggest to the parties to give 
serious consideration to the execution of an 
agreement for a term in excess of one year. 
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Because of the foregoing we respectfully 

recommend the following: 

1. That the wages of all employees 
covered by the four (4) agreements 
be increased 3 per cent. 

2. That such increase be effective from 
July 19, 1954, the date upon which 
the Board was finally constituted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dow er, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Curr C. Cooper, 
Member. 


Dated at Port Arthur, Ontario, 
11th day of December, A.D. 1954. 


this 


MINORITY REPORT 


While I am in agreement in many 
respects with the majority report I do not 
agree with the recommendations therein 


contained respecting wages of the 
employees represented by the bargaining 
agent. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Lakehead elevator system is part and 


parcel of the agricultural economy. It 
must also be recognized to what degree 
agricultural income has shrunk in 1954. In 
the province of Saskatchewan alone the 
decrease is in excess of three hundred 
million dollars but with no corresponding 
decrease in cost of production—rather an 
increase. It must also be remembered that 
almost half the grain handled at Lakehead 
is by elevators wholly owned by the 
primary producers who have suffered the 
loss. Increased costs would be reflected in 
even more reduced returns. It is to be 
noted that some of the unions with large 
memberships on the Prairies have either 
signed new agreements without any in- 
creases or been definitely told that no 
increases will be forthcoming. 

At the Lakehead the basic rate is not 
out of line with corresponding labour rates 
and it must be remembered that where rates 
are higher they are not in industry affected 
as adversely as agriculture has been this 
year. To this Board has been remitted 
many issues. All have been resolved by the 
parties except wages for 1954. The parties 
would not leave to us the making of any 
recommendation for 1955. On the evidence 
and argument, therefore, I must conclude 
that in my view the schedule of wages in 
1953 should also apply in 1954. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) M. A. MacPHErson, 
Member. 


Dated at Regina, Saskatchewan, 
13th day of December, A.D. 1954. 


this 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation in this matter 
was constituted as follows:— 


Judge J. C. Reynolds, Chairman. 


A. W. Beament, Esq., QC, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 

Pierre E. Trudeau, Esq., appointed on 
the nomination of the union. 


The Brotherhood had delivered to the 
employer and subsequently filed with the 
Board its requests, relating these requests 
to the clauses of the existing agreement. 
This was undoubtedly a reasonable and 
helpful way to make the submission but 
in the lhght of the way the agreement is 
drawn it had the result of being repeti- 
tious in matters of detail. We do not 
think, therefore, that it is useful to go 
through the detailed requests as put 
forward. We think it would be more 
helpful to take the substance of the 
requests, which can be conveniently 
broken down as follows: 


1. Wages and Hours of Work—Operators. 


2. Wages and Hours of Work—Non- 
operating. 
3. Miscellaneous Matters Affecting Remun- 
eration. 
(a) Sick Time Allowance. 
(b) Overtime—Operators. 
(c) Statutory Holidays—Operators. 
(d) Meal Allowance. 
(e) Room Allowance. 
(f) Court Time and Investigation Time. 
4. Welfare Benefits. 
(a) Group and Health Insurance. 


(b) Hospitalization Plan. 
(c) Pensions. 


General 


1. The Board set up by the Munister 
of Labour met at Montreal on the 2lst, 
22nd and 28rd days of October 1954, and 
the 22nd day of November 1954, and 
received briefs and verbal submissions from 
both parties to this dispute. During the 
course of the sittings it seemed to us that 
the area of disagreement was somewhat 
narrowed but despite the obvious good- 
will on both sides it has become apparent 
that it is unlikely that the parties can 
agree at this time. 


On December 1, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and Colonial Coach 
Lines Limited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
Kingston, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. 


The nominee of the company was A. W. 
Beament, QC, Ottawa; the union nominee 
was Pierre E. Trudeau, Montreal. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 


tutes the report of the 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. 
Beament. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Trudeau. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


Board, was 





2. On the 12th of September 1952, the 
parties entered into a collective agreement 
which was negotiated during the sittings 
of a Board of Conciliation. This agree- 
ment came into effect retroactively on the 
16th of April 1952, and was to continue 
until the 15th of April 1954, and thereafter 
until revised or superseded by a new agree- 
ment negotiated between the parties. It is 
the question of the terms of such new 
agreement which is before the Board. 

3. The employer operates an interurban 
and commuter bus service, mainly in the 
eastern part of the province of Ontario with 
a terminus in Toronto, and into the prov- 
ince of Quebec with a terminus in Montreal. 
Its employees fall into three well defined 
classes: 

(a) bus operators. 

(b) maintenance department, and 

(c) ticket sales and baggage 

employees. 


room 


Wages and Hours of Work—Operators 


4. The bus operators are paid on a 
combination of hourly service rate and 
mileage rate. During the time an operator 
is moving a bus he receives both the 
service rate of 43 cents an hour and a 
mileage rate of .0475 cents per mile for 
the miles actually travelled. During lay- 
overs he receives the service rate only. 


day 


The most important matter in dispute is 
the question of hours of work and rates 
of pay. The Brotherhood requests a 5-day 
week for all employees without loss of pay 
on the present rate and an additional in- 
crease in the service rate and in the mileage 
rate. The result of these increases after 
the first year of employment would be that 
the operator would be receiving 61.1 cents 
service rate and 6.2 cents mileage rate. It 
also requests certain changes in assigned 
hours. 


5. In considering the question of rates it 
is important to bear in mind that they 
must be considered in relation to all fringe 
benefits. The actual pay rates of them- 
selves do not necessarily tell the whole 
story. In addition to these increases in 
pay rates the Brotherhood requested many 
additional fringe benefits to which refer- 
ence will be made later. 


6. It has not been suggested that there 
has since the negotiation of the last agree- 
ment been any change in living costs in 
the area affected, which of itself would 
justify an increase in wage rates. The 
Brotherhood in its brief made a comparison 
in which increases in wages since 1946 was 
related to increases in cost of living during 
the same period; 1946 was no doubt 
selected as the arbitrary date most favour- 
able to the Brotherhood’s contention. <A 
similar calculation worked from a different 
year base would give a different result. 
We are not prepared to go beyond the last 
agreement freely negotiated between the 
parties. 


7. Another factor which might be of 
importance is not present in this case, 
namely, that the extreme prosperity of the 
company justifies a sharing of this pros- 
perity with its employees. The employer 
has put in no evidence of inability to pay 
but has shown clearly that during the last 
three years there has been a marked drop 
in revenue. For this purpose the employer 
took the years commencing in September 
and ending in August. The revenue for 
the 1953-54 period had decreased 5-89 per 
cent over the 1952-53 period, and 9-59 per 
cent over the 1951-52 period. The employer 
then filed a supplementary statement 
regarding the month of September. This 
showed an even more marked decrease in 
revenue. There is therefore nothing in 
the financial picture as shown to us that 


of itself would warrant an increase in 
wages. 

8. Both parties have supported their 
submissions by comparison with other 


operations which 
parable. 


they argue were com- 
The principal comparisons relied 
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on by the Brotherhood are set out in their 
brief and related to Gray Coach Lines. 
Gray Coach Lines is a_ wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission and operates basically out of 
the city of Toronto, where the wage rates 
generally are higher than in the area in 
which the employer operates. We had the 
benefit of the assistance of Mr. James 
Barker, an officer of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, having special knowl- 
edge of the operations of Gray Coach Lines. 
Mr. Barker was good enough to re-calculate 
many of the comparative figures in the 
Brotherhood’s brief and it appears from 
these re-calculations that on some typical 
runs Colonial Coach pays more than Gray 
Coach Lines would pay, and in others pays 
less. It is, however, fair to say that over 
all the rates are closely comparable. 


9. The employer compared the wages 
that would be received at the Colonial 
rates on certain typical runs of the Gray 
Coach Lines with the rates actually received 
by operators of the Gray Coach Lines. 
These in every case were’ more favourable 
to a Colonial Coach operator on a daily 
basis, and of course were very much more 
favourable on a weekly basis because of the 
fact that Gray Coach Lines operates on a 
5-day week and the employer operates on 
a 6-day week. In connection with these 
latter comparisons, Mr. Robson gave figures 
showing what would be paid to Greyhound 
Coach Lines drivers on the same rate. In 
each case these figures were somewhat 
higher than those paid by either Gray 
Coach or Colonial Coach. Again, Grey- 
hound’s rates are calculated on a different 
basis from either of the other two and Mr. 
Robson, with his usual frankness, admitted 
that Greyhound’s operations were of a 
distinctly different nature than those of 
either Colonial or Gray Coach, and that 
perhaps the comparison was not a com- 
pletely helpful one. 


10. It was the position of the employer 
that the best basis of comparison was with 
operations in the same area in which the 
employer operated, and in which its oper- 
ators necessarily made their homes. For 
this purpose schedules were filed making 
comparisons with: 

(a) Gatineau Bus Lines. 

(b) Abitibi Bus Company Limited. 

(c) Pontiac Bus Lines, all three of which 

operate out of Ottawa. 

(d) Frontenac Bus Lines, operating out 

of IXingston, and 

(e) Four bus lines operating 

Belleville-Trenton area. 


in the 


These operations are, of course, of much 
less magnitude than the employer’s oper- 
ation, but in every case the difference in 
remuneration of the operators is striking. 

11. The employer also compared the 
remuneration of an operator on one of its 
major runs, namely, Ottawa to Montreal, 
with the remuneration which would be 
received by the operators of four other 
lines, two of which were Gray Coach and 
Canada Coach. For this run the employer 
paid $1.64 more than the next highest and 
$6.12 more than the lowest. 

12. The employer also filed with the 
Board a schedule showing a comparison of 
the annual earnings of bus operators in its 
employ for the years 1945 to 1953. This 
comparison was based on all operators who 
received 26 pays during the calendar year. 
It did not, of course, mean that those 
operators worked the full year. On this 
basis in 1953 the average operator received 
$3,982.40 in a range the maximum of which 
was $5,238.07 and the minimum $2,804.19. 

13. In the later stages of the sittings it 
became apparent that the employees were 
not pressing for a reduction of hours of 
work in the operating department. We do 
not in any event think that there should 
be a change in these hours of work at this 
time. 

14. Therefore, considering that nothing 
has happened since the last agreement 
which of itself would justify an increase 
in the wage rates, that the wage rates 
presently paid compare more than favour- 
ably with wages paid for similar operations 
in the same or similar areas, and that the 
wage rates in fact result in the employees 
receiving a fair and reasonable annual 
remuneration, we are of the opinion that 
there should be no change in the wage 
rates of the operating department. 

15. Before leaving the question of pay 
we wish to refer to one matter. Mr. Robson 
pointed out, quite properly, that under the 
existing system on certain runs men had a 
very low hourly rate when one divided the 
daily pay by the elapsed hours. This was 
caused in cases where an operator had a 
short run and a very long lay-over. The 
lay-over hours are unproductive to the 
employer and relatively unproductive to the 
employee. We felt strongly during the 
hearing and it was so expressed that every 
thing possible should be done to eliminate 
these unproductive hours, and we urged 
both the employer and employees to meet 
in good faith and endeavour to see what 
can be accomplished in this_ respect. 
Theoretically, this might be accomplished 
by increasing the spare board, by trans- 
ferring some of these runs from regular 


runs. Something might also be done to 
employ drivers in maintenance, ticket office 
or baggage room during the time they are 
laid-over. It should, of course, be per- 
fectly clear that no present employee in 
the non-operating departments would lose 
employment by any such arrangement and 
it should also be perfectly clear that any 
operator temporarily so employed during 
lay-overs would receive the difference 
between the service rate and the rate of 
the job performed by him over and above 
his guaranteed daily minimum. We think 
also in this connection that the parties 
might well consider whether the system of 
daily minimum is as desirable as the system 
of pay-period minimum employed by Gray 
Coach Lines. 


Wages and Hours of Work—Other 
Departments 

16. Maintenance department, ticket sales 
and baggage room employees are paid at 
hourly rates and are presently working a 
48-hour week. In the maintenance depart- 
ment and ticket office and baggage room 
it 1s requested that the hours of work be 
40 hours a week with no loss in take-home 
pay and that there be an increase of 10 
per cent on the adjusted rate. We are 
told that this would have the effect of 
increasing the hourly rate of a first class 
mechanic from $1.48 to $1.89 and of a senior 
ticket clerk from $1.47 to $1.94. 

17. The question of wages and hours of 
work in the maintenance department, ticket 
office and baggage room can well be con- 
sidered together. After giving careful 
consideration to the arguments of both 
sides, we are of the opinion that hours of 
work should be changed to provide for 
eleven full 8-hour days in each two-week 
period and that this should be accom- 
plished without loss to the affected 
employees of pay over the period. This 
can be accomplished by increasing the daily 
rate of each employee by approximately 
9-1 per cent. As an example, the first class 
mechanic who now receives $1.43 would 
receive $1.56 an hour. It is interesting to 
note that the first class mechanic with 
the Ottawa Transportation Commission 
presently receives $1.54 an hour and works 
a 44-hour week and that that rate will be 
increased to $1.56 commencing the Ist of 
January 1955, with no change in hours of 
work. 


Miscellaneous Matters Affecting 
Remuneration 
18. Sick Time Allowance 
Article 52 of the existing agreement 
provides for a sick time allowance to be 
paid to ticket office and baggage room 
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employees. The Brotherhood asks that the 
same benefit be extended to the other 
employees of the company and we recom- 
mend that the submission of the Brother- 
hood in this regard be accepted. 


19. Overtime 

The agreement provides for overtime at 
time and one-half to be paid to employees 
of the non-operating department. The 
Brotherhood requests that overtime be paid 
to operating employees performing work 
after their assigned hours. We recommend 
that this request be granted. As a matter 
of mechanics the Brotherhood suggests that 
this result be accomplished by the addition 
of Rules (k) and (1) to Article 7. We feel 
it would be better to have overtime dealt 
with in a self-contained paragraph of the 
agreement. 


20. Statutory Holidays 


At the present time eight statutory holi- 
days are granted to the employees of the 
non-operating departments and six to the 
employees of the operating department. 
The Brotherhood asks that the statutory 
holidays of the operating department be 
increased by adding Victoria Day and Civic 
Holiday. The effect of this request is that 
time worked on these days would be paid 
for at time and one-half. We recommend 
that Article 8 of the existing agreement be 
amended by adding Victoria Day and Civic 
Holiday. The Brotherhood also ask that 
employees be paid normal time for 
statutory holidays not worked and an 
additional normal day’s pay for statutory 
holidays actually worked. With this we 
do not agree. 


21. Meal Allowance 


The question was raised regarding meal 
allowance. The present agreement provides 
for meal allowance under certain condi- 
tions, for ticket office and baggage room 
employees at the rate of 75 cents for break- 
fast and $1 for each other meal (see 
Article 43 (d)), and for maintenance 
department employees at the rate of 35 
cents for breakfast and 75 cents for all other 
meals (see Article 27 (d)). We are at a loss 
to understand how this difference in rate 
can be justified. No allowance is made in 
relation to meals for operators and we are 
informed that at an earlier date the meal 
allowance was incorporated into the rate. 
It strikes us that this solution was not an 
equitable one. It is clear that meal allow- 
ance, if justified at all, is justified for some 
employees only. In the spread of the 
money which would otherwise be available 
for meal allowances to all employees quite 
clearly benefits some at the expense of the 
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others. We therefore recommend the 
acceptance of the amendment to Article 18, 
Clause 4, Rule (a) proposed by the Brother- 
hood, subject, however, to the rates being 
75 cents for breakfast and $1 for each other 
meal. We further recommend that the 
meal rate for the maintenance department 
be increased to 75 cents for breakfast and 
$1 for each other meal. 


22. Room Allowance 


A great deal was said regarding the room 
rent allowance paid under certain condi- 
tions on runs of 150 miles or less. It was 
pointed out that on one run of 151 miles 
the operator received an additional approxi- 
mately 5-cent mileage and lost $1 room 
rent. It is, of course, perfectly clear that 
in any rule of this kind there must be some 
arbitrary break-off point. We feel, how- 
ever, that equity could be done if the 
parties agreed on a mileage break-off point 
and a “notch” provision were introduced 
that would enable the operator to receive 
his $1. room rent if his mileage were in 
excess of the agreed break-off point but 
applying against it mileage and service rate 
earned over the agreed break-off point. 


23. Court Time and Investigation Time 


We consider the arrangements under 
the present agreement for remunerating 
employees for Court time and investigating 
time to be adequate and recommend no 
change. 


Welfare Benefits 
24. Group and Health Insurance 


We were informed that there is in effect 
an insured group insurance and sick benefit 
plan. This is paid for in part by the 
employer and part by the employee. The 
employer guarantees that an employee’s 
contribution shall not exceed $2.50 a month. 
In other words, the employer bears all the 
cost over and above $2.50 a month for each 
insured employee. The employer’s contri- 
bution is admittedly less than 50 per cent 
the cost of the plan. On the figures shown 
to us it would appear that if the employee’s 
contribution was dropped to $1.75 a month 
the contributions of both parties would be 


approximately equal. We recommend 
therefore that the insurance and_ sick 
benefit plan be continued, that each 


employee pay a maximum of $1.75 a month 
and the employer pay the balance of the 
cost, and that participation in the plan be 
made a term of employment after six 
months’ service with the employer. 


25. We suggest for the consideration of 
the parties that there is merit in consider- 
ing the revision of the sick benefit aspect 


of this plan to provide more protection in 
cases of real calamity. At the present time 
the benefit starts after three days of sick- 
ness. We feel sure that at no additional 
cost if an employee were prepared to carry 
his own risk for a longer time at the 
commencement of an illness, it would be 
possible to either increase the benefits at 
a later date or extend the period during 
which he would receive benefits. The 
provision of sick allowance is an additional 
factor of importance in this regard. 


26. Hospitalization Plan 

There is at present in effect a voluntary 
Blue Cross Plan. As we understand it, the 
employees are the sole contributors to this 
Plan; the Employer makes the necessary 
deductions and remits to the society but 
makes no contribution to the cost of the 
Plan otherwise. It is our opinion that it is 
in the interests of both the employees and 
the Employer that the employees should 
have protection against the heavy medical 
cost to which they may be subjected by a 
serious illness. We therefore recommend 
the introduction in this Company of a 
hospitalization Plan (such as Blue Cross) 
to which the employee would contribute 
half the cost and the Employer would 
contribute half the cost of the coverage on 
the employee. The employee should be 
permitted to cover his dependents under 
the Plan but at his own cost. This Plan 
should be compulsory and participation in 
it a term of employment for all employees 
after six months’ service with the Employer. 


27. Pension 

We were informed that a Pension Plan 
had recently been introduced for the 
salaried employees of the Employer. We 
are strongly of opinion that the parties 
should immediately commence negotiations 
in good faith for the establishment at the 
earliest possible date of a compulsory con- 
tributory Pension Plan, and we hope that 
before it is necessary to reopen any agree- 
ment which may result as the basis of any 
present negotiation, that such a Plan will 
have been formulated and put into effect. 


Effective Date 


28. There appears to be no element in 
these recommendations which can effec- 
tively be made retroactive. We therefore 
recommend that these changes become 
effective on the first day of December 1954. 


Form of Agreement 


29. Throughout our consideration of the 
matters placed before us we have been 
impressed by the difficulty of dealing with 
the existing agreement in its present form. 
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Both in arrangement and draftsmanship it 
leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
impression to be gathered by studying it is 
that it has grown into its present shape 
by amendments and additions over a period 
of years. We feel that it should not be a 
difficult matter to so rearrange and re-write 
this agreement that it would more clearly 
express the understanding between the 
parties and would be immeasurably briefer 
and less cumbersome in form. 

We cannot leave this matter without 
expressing our appreciation for the help 
given to the Board by the representatives 
of both parties to this dispute and our 
admiration for the spirit of goodwill, good 
humour and good sense which character- 
ized the proceedings. 


Dated this 30th day of November 1954. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Reynotps, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. W. BEAMENT, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The report of your Board of Concilia- 
tion in the above mentioned matter was 
very nearly unanimous. A spirit of fairness 
and a genuine desire to improve condi- 
tions in the industry concerned were the 
keynotes of the deliberations. Conse- 
quently, the conclusions of the Board were 
reached with unanimity on ten of the 
eleven items set out for adjudication at the 
beginning of the majority report. 

There was one subject however upon 
which the members of the Board were 
unable to agree: that of wages and hours 
of work for operators. On that, I find 
that I must dissent, with respect, from 
the opinions of my colleagues; and my 
views and recommendations are different 
from those set out in paragraphs 7 to 15 
of the majority report. 

It is apparent that the work-week of 
the employees of Colonial Coach Lines is 
completely out of line with conditions 
prevailing in the immense majority of 
Canadian industries. In Canada, the 48- 
hour week is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past, and the 60- or 72-hour work week 
is but a grim memory for most Canadians. 

For that reason our unanimous recom- 
mendation, in the case of the non- 
operators, for reducing the 48-hour week 
to 44 with no loss in take home pay, is 
certainly a step in the right direction, 
although personally I would have preferred 
to see it combined with the 5-day week. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Order requiring seafarers’ union to reinstate seaman upheld by Quebec 


appeal court. 


B.C. court finds that conciliation report not binding 


award in a dispute between the city of Vancouver and its policemen 


In Quebec, the appeal court, ruling that 
a seaman discriminated against by his 
union had exhausted his rights under the 
union constitution, has affirmed a lower 
court order requiring his reinstatement. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court has 
ruled that because the constitution of the 
policemen’s union contained no valid pro- 
vision prohibiting a strike, the conciliation 
board report in a dispute between the city 
of Vancouver and its policemen was not a 
binding award. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


. affirms court order requiring seafarers’ union 
to restore membership rights to merchant seaman 


On September 27, 1954, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed the appeal of 
the seafarers’ union from a Superior Court 
judgment granting a writ of mandamus to 
a seaman to enable him to obtain his rights 
as a member in good standing of the union. 
The seaman had been put on the union’s 
“Do Not Ship” lst for no specific given 
reason and as a result was unable to obtain 
employment on any ship served by the 
union. 

Mr. Justice McDougall gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. The plaintiff, a 
merchant seaman named Droeger, was put 
on the “Do Not Ship” list by his union, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (Canadian District), on May 30, 
1952. After several unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain from the local administrator of 
the union a withdrawal of the order, the 
plaintiff’s solicitor wrote a letter to the 
union demanding that he be reinstated or 
that such complaint as the union had 
against him be proceeded with. No reply 
was received and no action was taken 
against the plaintiff or proceedings insti- 
tuted to investigate the rights of the union 
to bar him from employment. On June 27, 
1952, Droeger took proceedings by way of 
a writ of mandamus in order to obtain his 
rights as a union member. The Superior 
Court granted the writ on April 20, 1954, 
and from that judgment the union brought 
an appeal. 
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The union’s first ground of appeal was 
that it had a right to maintain a “DNS” 
list in order to discipline its members. This 
was a doubtful proposition, in Mr. Justice 
McDougall’s view, but in any case the proof 
showed no ground for depriving the plaintiff 
of his rights and the arbitrary action of the 
local administrator was properly condemned. 

The union’s second argument was that 
the plaintiff had failed to comply with the 
union constitution in making his com- 
plaint. Article VI, Section VI, of the con- 
stitution provides that no recourse shall be 
had to the courts until “the remedies 
provided hereunder and in his or her 
district or local constitution have been 
exhausted”. The union claimed that under 
Section II of Article VI a dispute between 
the plaintiff and a local administrator came 
within the jurisdiction of the international 
union and that the plaintiff should have 
made his complaint to the international 
headquarters in San Francisco and not to 
the district headquarters in Montreal. His 
Lordship quoted Article VI, Section II, 
Subsection 2, Paragraph 3, which reads: 

Jurisdiction shall be vested in subordinate 
district of local unions over the following 


disputes... (c) complaints against officers of 
such district or local unions. 


Since the local administrator was an officer 
of the defendant local union, the plaintiff’s 
complaint was properly made to the union 
in Montreal, His Lordship stated. In his 
letter the plaintiff was filing a complaint in 
writing setting forth his grievance, as pro- 
vided in Section IV of Article VI. 

Since the defendants had done nothing 
to arrange for a hearing of the complaint 
as required by Subsection 3 of Section IV, 
the plaintiff had done everything possible 
under the constitution to have his grievance 
decided. Subsection 3 provides that upon 
receipt of a grievance the body having 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





jurisdiction will fix a date not less than 20 
days or more than 40 from the date of 
receipt of the complaint for a hearing of 
the grievance. Since this was not done, the 
plaintiff was not precluded by the constitu- 
tion from taking court proceedings. 


The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
from the judgment granting Droeger a writ 
of mandamus to compel the union to 
reinstate him with full membership rights. 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (Canadian District) and Others v. 
Droeger [1954] BR Montreal 792. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . - holds conciliation report not binding in dispute 
between city of Vancouver and its policemen 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
October 13 granted an application brought 
by the city of Vancouver for an order that 
the report of a conciliation board in a 
dispute between the city and the union 
representing its policemen was not a bind- 
ing award. The Court held that the 
recommendations were not binding because 
the provision in the constitution of the 
policemen’s union prohibiting a strike by 
its members was no longer in effect, as a 
result of the repeal of the Vancouver 
Incorporation Act. 


Mr. Justice Macfarlane gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision, setting out first the 
facts of the case. The city and the Board 
of Police Commissioners had in previous 
years negotiated collective agreements with 
the City Policemen’s Federal Labour Union, 
Local No. 12. The last agreement was 
effective for one year from March 1, 1953. 
In the negotiations for the renewal of this 
agreement for the period beginning March 
1, 1954, a dispute arose between the parties 
and a conciliation board was appointed in 
accordance with the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 

During previous negotiations an arrange- 
ment was made between the parties which 
resulted in an amendment to the by-laws 
of the union which stated: “No strike of 
this Union shall be called nor any vote 
taken relative to a strike so long as 
Section 336B (1949 Amendments) remains 
in the Vancouver City Incorporation Act.” 
The Vancouver Incorporation Act of 1921 
was repealed by the Act called the Van- 
couver Charter, which came into force 
July 2, 1953. In the new Act, Section 181 
re-enacts substantially Section 336B of the 
former Act but not in identical terms. It 
provides that, where a conciliation board is 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the city and a union representing the city’s 
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policemen, the recommendation of the 
board is deemed to be an award under the 
Arbitration Act provided that the union’s 
constitution contains a provision prohibit- 
ing a strike by its members. In the case 
at bar the question arose whether by 
reason of the repeal of the Vancouver 
Incorporation Act the provision in the 
by-laws of the union still prohibited a 
strike by its members. 

His Lordship agreed with the argument 
of counsel for the union that Section 181 
in the new Vancouver Charter substan- 
tially re-enacted Section 336B of the old 
Act but he did not see how it could be 
said that Section 336B remained in the 
Vancouver Incorporation Act when that Act 
had been repealed. The section of the 
Vancouver Charter repealing the former 
Act continued the application of the old 
Act to certain specific matters, none of 
which exactly described the proceedings in 
this case. His Lordship did not think that 
any section of the Interpretation Act 
served to fill up the gap existing here. The 
objection was technical and he would be 
glad to find authority for holding that 
Section 336B remained in effect but he 
could find none. Accordingly, the clause 
in the union’s constitution prohibiting its 
members from striking was no_ longer 
effective. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane noted that Sec- 
tion 528B of the Municipal Act provides 
that the recommendations of a concilia- 
tion board are binding upon the munici- 
pality or Board of Police Commissioners 
and upon the municipal firemen or police- 
men. However, Section 562 of the 
Vancouver Charter excludes the application 
of the Municipal Act, except of certain 
sections not including Section 528B. 

Counsel for the union submitted further 
that the city could not now assert that the 
recommendations of the conciliation board 
were not binding because the proceedings 
before the board had been conducted on 
the understanding that the union’s consti- 
tution did prohibit a strike. His Lordship 
stated that the doctrine of acquiescence 
did not apply to proceedings before a 
conciliation board, the findings of which are 
not binding on the parties until accepted 
by them, apart from special statutory 
provision. Under Section 181 of the 
Vancouver Charter, the recommendations 
of a board are deemed an arbitration award 
only where the constitution of the union 
that is a party to the dispute prohibits a 
strike. At the time of the proceedings 
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before the conciliation board, the provision 
in the constitution of the policemen’s 
union prohibiting a strike had become 
nugatory by reason of the repeal of the 
Vancouver Incorporation Act. For this 
reason the union’s claim must fail. 


The Court held that the recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board were not 
binding on the city until accepted by it. 
Re Vancouver Charter and Vancouver and 
City Policemen’s Federal Labour Union, 
Local No. 12 [1954] 4 DLR 653. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Federal regulations under Disabled Persons Act establish conditions 
under which costs will be shared with provinces. Regulations under 
several federal labour Acts have been consolidated and reissued 


Under legislation to provide pensions for 
needy disabled persons, which came into 
effect January 1, federal regulations were 
issued setting out the details of the con- 
ditions under which costs will be shared 
with the provinces. Regulations were also 
issued under the Saskatchewan legislation 
to implement the plan for assistance to the 
disabled in that province. 


Consolidations of regulations under a 
number of federal Acts were gazetted in 
December. Although few changes in sub- 
stance were made, regulations having. a 
bearing on employment are briefly reviewed 
below. 


Minor amendments were made to provin- 
cial regulations relating to apprenticeship 
in Alberta, overtime pay in Saskatchewan 
and medical care in work camps in Ontario. 
Regulations providing for the payment of 
supplemental allowances to certain recip- 
ients of Old Age Security pensions were 
re-issued in Saskatchewan. 


FEDERAL 


Aeronautics Act 


A consolidation of the Air Regulations 
under the Aeronautics Act was approved 
by P.C. 1954-1821 of November 23, 
gazetted December 8. 


Changes in wording and arrangement 
were made in the section which deals with 
the licensing of crew members but the 
provisions are unchanged except that immi- 
grants are now permitted to obtain 
licences. However, the licence will lapse 
if the immigrant does not become a Cana- 
dian citizen within five years of his 
arrival. As before, licences may be 
granted to citizens of other states which 


grant the same privileges to Canadian 
citizens. The licence fee remains five 
dollars. 
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The section prohibiting a person from 
flying as a crew member while under the 
influence of alcohol or a drug now extends 
the prohibition to a person aware of being 
under any physical disability that might 
render him unable to meet the require- 
ments as to physical condition for the issue 
or renewal of a licence. 


The Minister of Transport may make 
directions specifying the various classes of 
licences and permits that may be issued 
under the regulations; the duties and 
functions that may be carried out by the 
holder of a licence; the kinds of aircraft 
and the types of aircraft operations in 
which a licence is valid; the qualifications 
as to age, physical condition, knowledge, 
experience and skill of persons to whom 
licences may be issued; and the nature of 
the examinations and tests to be under- 
gone and information to be submitted by 
any person applying for the issue, renewal 
or variation of a licence. 


Disabled Persons Act 


The Disabled Persons Act passed in 1954 
(L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1295) was proclaimed 
in force January 1, 1955. Regulations under 
the Act, also effective January 1, were 
approved by P.C. 1954-1831 of November 
23, gazetted December 8. 


The Act authorizes the federal Govern- 
ment to make an agreement with any 
province to pay 50 per cent of a pension 
of up to $40 a month to a needy person 
between the ages of 18 and 65 years who 
is totally and permanently disabled. 


The regulations specify the conditions 
which constitute total and permanent 
disablement; set out the information to be 
presented in making application for an 
allowance and the documents which will be 
accepted as proof of disability, age, marital 
status, and residence in Canada; and 


establish what will be considered as income 
and when the allowances are to be paid. 
The federal authority responsible for admin- 
istering the Act and regulations is the 
Director of Disabled Persons Allowances 
in the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


For the purpose of receiving an allow- 
ance under the Act, a person will be con- 
sidered totally and permanently disabled 
only when (a) he is suffering from a major 
physiological, anatomical or psychological 
impairment, verified by objective medical 
findings; (b) the impairment is likely to 
continue without substantial improvement 
during the lifetime of the person and is one 
to which the concept of cure cannot be 
applied; and (c) as a result of such impair- 
ment the person is severely limited in 
activities pertaining to self-care and normal 
living, such as being (i) bedridden or chair- 
fast; (ii) unable to leave home without 
being accompanied by another person; 
(iii) normally in need of care and super- 
vision for one or more of such self-care 
activities as dressing, body hygiene or 
eating; (iv) unable to perform such routine 
activities as climbing a short stairway or 
walking a limited distance on a level 
surface; or (v) certified by a qualified 
physician to be under medical instructions 
to forbear from routine activities of the 
kind mentioned. 


However, the regulations state that a 
person will not be considered to be totally 
and permanently disabled where a favour- 
able rehabilitation prognosis is obtained or 
approved therapeutic measures are recom- 
mended by the provincial authority and 
the requisite rehabilitation services or 
therapeutic measures are available. 


A pension will be paid to a patient in a 
hospital, nursing home or other private, 
charitable or public institution only under 
certain conditions. A person to whom an 
allowance has been granted will receive 
payment for periods in a_ hospital not 
exceeding 62 days in a calendar year, and 
for an unlimited period if he is a patient 
for the purpose of rehabilitation or thera- 
peutic treatment approved by the provincial 
authority. A recipient who is a patient or 
resident in a nursing home or a private, 
charitable or public institution may be paid 
the allowance if the whole or the greater 
part of the cost of his accommodation there 
is being paid on his behalf by members of 
his family. 

An application for an allowance may be 
made by any totally and permanently 
disabled person who has attained the age 
of 17 years and six months. The form and 


contents of the application may be pre- 
scribed by the provincial authority but 
every application must state the full name 
of the applicant, the present address, the 
place and date of birth, places of residence 
for the preceding ten years, the time at 
which the applicant first considered himself 
to be totally and permanently disabled and 
the nature of his disability, if known. It 
must also state the present occupation, if 
any, of the applicant and his spouse and 
his occupation before he became disabled, 
the income and means of subsistence of the 
applicant and his spouse, and the particulars 
of any real or personal property apart from 
household furnishings and personal effects 
owned by the applicant and his spouse at 
the date of application, as well as any 
property transferred to any other person 
within the five years preceding the date 
of application. 


Applications must be made to the 
authority administering the disabled per- 
sons legislation in each province. In prov- 
inces where there was legislation providing 
for pensions to disabled persons before the 
coming into force of the federal Act, i.e., 
Newfoundland, Ontario, and Alberta, the 
provincial authority may, with the consent 
of the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare of Canada, consider an applica- 
tion made under the provincial legislation 
as an application under this Act. In such 
cases the disabled person is not required 
to make a new application and the pro- 
vincial authority is not required to make 
the investigation provided for in_ these 
regulations. However, this provision does 
not authorize the provincial authority to 
grant an allowance to any person not 
eligible under the federal Act and regu- 
lations. 


When making application for an allow- 
ance a disabled person must submit a 
medical report, signed by a _ qualified 
physician, in such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the provincial authority. The 
report must state the nature, extent and 
prognosis of the disability, the findings 
upon which the diagnosis and prognosis 
were made, the limitations in function 
imposed by the disability, any other per- 
tinent information concerning the disability, 
including any relevant recommendations for 
treatment, and any other’ information 
required by the provincial authority. The 
provincial authority must consider this 
report before determining whether an 
applicant is totally and permanently dis- 
abled and must make any medical 
investigation it considers necessary. At 
least once a year it must cause such 
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further medical review or investigation as 
the nature of the recipient’s disability may 
require. 

In addition to having the medical 
investigation made; the provincial authority 
must require an investigation into the facts 
and circumstances set out in each applica- 
tion. The investigation is to be made by 
an investigator employed by the provincial 
authority or by a duly authorized repre- 
sentative of another agency who is recom- 
mended by the provincial authority and 
approved by the federal Minister. The 
investigator must personally interview the 
applicant. A report must be made respect- 
ing the physical activities that the applicant 
is able to perform without assistance and 
any other matters necessary to determine 
the eligibility of the applicant for an 
allowance. 

The investigation must be made not 
sooner than four months before the date 
of the proposed commencement of the 
allowance, except that the provincial 
authority may extend this period to six 
months during the first year the program 
is in operation or at any time where the 
applicant lives in a part of Canada acces- 
sible only at certain times in the year. 
Annual investigations are required after an 
allowance has been granted. 

The regulations also set out the evidence 
to be furnished as proof of an applicant’s 
age, marital status, and length of residence 
in Canada. The evidence required is the 
same as under the Old Age Assistance 
Regulations (L.G., 1952, p. 310). 

The means test for recipients of a 
disabled persons pension is also the same 
as for recipients of old age assistance. The 
income limits set by the Act are $720 a 
year in the case of a single person, $1,200 
a year in the case of a married person 
living with his spouse, and $1,320 a year 
in the case of a married person living 
with a blind spouse. Income includes 
the pension itself and any allowance 
paid to the spouse under the Old Age 
Assistance Act, the Blind Persons Act 
or the Old Age Security Act, the in- 
terest from any real or personal property, 
and the value of board and _ lodging 
furnished free or for a nominal charge. 
The agreement made between the federal 
Government and a province regarding the 
payment of pensions may provide that 
certain types of assistance will not be 
included in calculating income. These 
include mothers’ allowances, family allow- 
ances, supplementary allowances provided 
by any province to recipients of old age 
assistance, blind persons pensions or old age 
security, pay assigned by a member of the 
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armed forces on active service, direct relief 
paid by the municipality or the province or 
a registered charitable organization in an 
amount considered reasonable by the 
provincial authority, small casual gifts, 
contributions other than for ordinary main- 
tenance to recipients or their spouses 
requiring special care, any amount con- 
sidered reasonable by the provincial 
authority received by a blind spouse for 
the purpose of obtaining a guide, and the 
income value determined as provided in the 
regulations from an amount up to $500 of 
the cash surrender value of life insurance. 


The regulations specify the manner in 
which the provincial authority must deter- 
mine the amount to be considered income 
from real and personal property. The 
provincial authority must examine the 
particulars of any transfer of property by 
the applicant or his spouse during the five 
years preceding the application or at any 
time subsequently, and if it decides that 
the transfer was made for the purpose of 
qualifying for an allowance or for a larger 
allowance must include such property in 
calculating the income of the applicant. A 
recipient is required to report immediately 
to the provincial authority any increase or 
reduction in the amount of his income or 
property. If he desires to apply for an 
increase in his pension, he must notify the 
provincial authority and furnish all -neces- 
sary information. 


Where board and/or lodging is provided 
to the recipient free or. for a nominal 
charge, an amount which would be a fair 
and reasonable charge must be considered 
as income. The amount considered as 
income for lodging may not be less than 
$10 monthly for an unmarried recipient and 
$15 monthly for a married recipient and 
his spouse; for board, it may not be less 
than $20 monthly for an unmarried recip- 
ient and $30 monthly for a _ married 
couple; and for board and lodging, it must 
be at least $30 a month for an unmarried 
recipient and $45 a month for a married 
couple. 

The provincial authority may appoint a 
trustee for a recipient who is unable to 
look after his own affairs or who is likely 
to use his allowance otherwise than for 
his own benefit, and may pay the allowance 
to the trustee. The trustee is required to 
keep accounts and make returns to the 
provincial authority on request. Where the 
trustee is an officer of an institution in 
which the recipient is living, the provincial 
authority may authorize the trustee to pay 
to the institution what the provincial 
authority considers a reasonable sum for 


the maintenance of the recipient but shall 
require the trustee to allow the recipient a 
reasonable amount for his personal use. 

The payment of an allowance will be 
suspended while a recipient is absent from 
Canada, or is serving a prison term of more 
than 30 days, or is not complying with the 
Act and regulations. However, the provin- 
cial authority may continue payment during 
a period of absence from Canada of not 
more than 92 days, if satisfied that the 
circumstances justify it.° If an allowance 
has been improperly paid as a result of the 
withholding of information or misrepresen- 
tation or any other cause, the provincial 
authority may either recover the amount 
from the recipient or suspend payment 
until the amount paid improperly has been 
recovered. 


Explosives Act 


Several changes were brought into 
effect by a consolidation and revision of 
the Explosives Regulations, approved by 
P.C. 1954-1801 of November 23, gazetted 
December 8. Many were merely changes 
in wording or rearrangement of sections 
but some parts of the regulations were 
expanded. Provision is now made for an 
Explosives Transportation Permit which 
must be obtained from the Minister to 
transport explosives in quantities exceeding 
4,000 pounds. The permit may authorize 
the transportation of up to 10,000 pounds, 
subject to certain restrictions. 

The regulations govern the authorization 
and testing of explosives, the manufacture, 
storing, transportation, sale and importa- 
tion of explosives, and the conditions to be 
observed in factories and magazines. 

Part VI of the regulations, which governs 
transportation by road and private railway, 
was expanded to include greater precau- 
tions. All persons .engaged in the loading, 
unloading or transportation of explosives 
must observe all due precautions for the 
prevention of accidents by fire or explosion, 
and for preventing unauthorized persons 
from having access to the explosives. 
Among the precautions is a section for- 
bidding anyone to smoke while on, in or 
attending a vehicle containing an explosive. 
The prohibition formerly applied only 
within cities, towns and villages. The 
provisions stating that a vehicle transport- 
ing explosives must be in the exclusive 
charge of and attended by some competent 
person now specify that the person must 
not be under 21 years of age. When it is 
necessary to keep a vehicle moving on the 
road in excess of ten hours, two licensed 
drivers, not under 21 years of age, must 
accompany the vehicle. 


As previously, no person under 16 years 
of age may be employed in or enter any 
danger building except in the presence of 
and under the supervision of some respon- 
sible person over the age of 21 years. The 
sections of the regulations governing 
factories and magazines retain the provi- 
sions prohibiting smoking or the possession 
of matches or other fire-producing devices 
except in the areas, if any, where it is 
allowed by the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 


Financial Administration Act 


Consolidations of the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, the Ships’ 
Crews Regulations and the Ships’ Officers 
Regulations were gazetted December 8 and 
became effective December 1. The con- 
solidated regulations do not in any way 
revise the conditions of employment. 


The Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations (L.G., March 1954, p. 417; 
June, p. 859, and August, p. 1157) were 
approved by ‘Treasury Board Minute 
T.B.478800 of November 10. The Ships’ 
Crews Regulations and the Ships’ Officers 
Regulations (L.G., Sept. 1954, pp. 1304 and 
1305) were approved by T.B.478801 of 
November 10 and T.B.478900 of November 
18, respectively. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


Regulations under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act were 
consolidated and approved by P.C. 1954- 
1727 of November 18, gazetted December 8. 
No changes were made (L.G., 1949, p. 55; 
1950, p. 891, and 1952, p. 946). The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Regulations appear as Schedule I and the 
Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as Schedule II. 


Public Works Health Act 


Public Works Health Regulations were 
authorized by P.C. 1954-1913 on December 
8, 1954, and gazetted on December 22, 1954. 
These regulations replace and _ revoke 
previous regulations made by P.C. 416 on 
February 25, 1930. 


The Public Works Health Act authorizes 
regulations to be made “for the preserva- 
tion of health and the mitigation of disease” 
among persons employed in the construc- 
tion of public works. Public work is 
defined to include “every public work of 
Canada, every railway, canal, bridge, tele- 
graph and other work within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada”. 
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Like the regulations which they replace, 
the new regulations mainly require that 
living quarters provided for the accommo- 
dation of employees by a company engaged 
in the construction of a public work be 
kept in a sanitary condition, and that 
medical services be provided if more than 
75 workmen are employed. 

Camps must be operated in accordance 
with every recognized standard of sanita- 
tion. Certain requirements are set out 
to prevent overcrowding and to ensure 
adequate cleansing and disinfecting of 
premises. Rules are laid down as to loca- 
tion of kitchen and dining quarters, water 
supply, refuse and garbage disposal facili- 
ties, and latrines. The necessary equipment 
to insure proper heating, ventilation, protec- 
tion from vermin, and sewage disposal must 
be provided, and the camp, together with 
its sanitary equipment and appliances, must 
be kept in a good state of repair and 
cleanliness. 

The regulations stipulate that no person 
who suspects or knows himself to be suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease shall serve 
in any capacity in the preparation or serv- 
ing of food. A company is prohibited from 
employing any such person in that capacity. 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare is responsible for the administra- 
tion of these regulations through the Divi- 
sion of Public Health Engineering of the 
Department. The Chief of that Division 
or any officer designated by him is named 
Public Works Health Officer for the pur- 
poses of the regulations. 

The Public Works Health Officer may 
visit and inspect any camp at any time and 
it is incumbent upon the management to 
give him every assistance possible. Upon 
his recommendation, the Minister may 
order a camp to be vacated if it is, in his 
opinion, unfit for human occupation. The 
expiry date of such an order may now be 
stipulated in the order itself. Previously 
the regulations provided that the order 
must be obeyed within two weeks. 

To carry out its obligation to provide 
medical care for employees living in work 
camps, a company is required to appoint 
at least one medical officer for every 500 
employees within a territory of 30 miles, 
and to furnish him with transportation, 
drugs and medical supplies. The company 
must also maintain a small isolation 
hospital and, if there is no hospital within 
a reasonable distance, may be required by 
the Public Works Health Officer to estab- 
lish a temporary hospital under the direc- 
tion of a medical officer. The medical 
officers must visit the camps under their 
care at least once a month. 
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To help cover the costs of these medical 
services, the company may deduct from 
each employee’s wages a fee of $1 a 
month. In return for this contribution 
each contributing employee is entitled, 
without additional charge, to any medical 
and hospital services required. Where 
employee contributions are insufficient to 
cover the cost of medical expenses, the 
Minister may direct the contractor to 
contribute. 


The medical officer is required to 
familiarize himself with the regulations, to 
report violations to the Public Works 
Health Officer, and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding sanitation in camps and at 
public works projects. 


Every contract let for a public work must 
contain the express condition that it is 
made subject to compliance with these 
regulations. The sanitary requirements 
prescribed for a camp are also applicable 
to a public work to the extent that com- 
pliance with such requirements is feasible. 
The Public Works Health Officer may 
require the correction of any particular 
unsanitary condition in a camp or in any 
public work. The new regulations require 
that on the cessation of any camp or public 
works project the grounds and buildings 
must be left in a clean and _ sanitary 
condition. 

The revised regulations do not differ 
greatly in substance from the 1930 regula- 
tions which they replace. The Public 


- Works Health Engineering Division now 


carries out the functions previously 
assigned to “inspectors”. The provision for 
a Board of Health on each project made 
up of the inspector, the sanitary engineer, 
the medical officer, and the government 
engineer in charge of the project, has been 
deleted. Also, specific provision is no 
longer made for dealing with complaints 
from persons aggrieved by non-fulfilment 
of the regulations. 


Trade Unions Act 


A revision of the regulations under the 
Trade Unions Act was approved by P.C. 
1954-1857 of December 1, gazetted Decem- 
ber 22. They prescribe the forms to be 
used by trade unions in applying for 
registration or in making annual returns 
respecting receipts and expenditures, alter- 
ations of rules and changes of officers. 


A new provision sets out a procedure 
by which the Registrar may cancel the 
certificate of registry of a trade union which 
ceases to be a trade union under the Act 
or withdraw a certificate at the request of 
a trade union. 


The fee for registering a trade union 
remains four dollars and for registering 
alterations in rules, two dollars. 


War Veterans Allowance Act 


The War Veterans Allowance Regula- 
tions were consolidated with little change 
and approved by PC. 1954-1754 of 
November 18, gazetted December 8. No 
new provisions were made in the section 
dealing with the payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance to unemployed veterans 
(L.G., 1952, p. 1233). 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 

The regulations made by O.C. 1283-54 
and O.C. 1284-54, covering apprentices in 
the painting and decorating trade and in 
the sheet metal trade, were amended on 
November 26 by O.C. 1620-54 and by O.C. 
1621-54, gazetted December 15, 1954. 

The regulations were amended to pro- 
vide that there shall be a fee of $3 for the 
examination and certificate in each trade. 
Previously provision for this fee was made 
in the general regulations which cover all 
trades. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


The regulations under the Ontario Public 
Health Act requiring medical services to 
be provided in camps in territorial dis- 
tricts without municipal organization have 
been declared not to apply to camps which 
house workmen employed by a railway com- 
pany. The regulations require employers 
to provide medical, surgical and hospital 
care for their employees and maintenance 
during treatment. (L.G., Jan. 1954, p. 124.) 

Railway camps were declared exempt by 
an amendment approved by O.Reg. 189/54 
on November 4, gazetted November 20. 


Saskatchewan Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act 


By an Order in Council under the 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act (O.C. 
2774/54) made December 17 and gazetted 
December 24, the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment has authorized the Minister of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation to enter into 
an agreement with the federal Government 
providing for joint payment of a monthly 
pension of $40 to needy persons over 18 
vears of age who are totally and perma- 
nently disabled and has approved the form 
of the agreement. By O.C. 2773/54 of the 
same date regulations were issued _ to 
govern the payment of the pensions. The 
agreement and the regulations are effective 
from January 1. 


Under the terms of the agreement, a $40 
pension is payable to a disabled person 
resident in Saskatchewan who qualifies 
under the federal Act. In cases where the 
maximum allowance of $480 a year added 
to the recipient’s other sources of income 
would make his total annual income exceed 
the specified limits, the pension will be 
reduced accordingly. All the types of 
assistance listed in the federal regulations 
which may be excluded in calculating 
annual income are excluded under the 
Saskatchewan agreement. 


The Province of Saskatchewan agrees to 
pay a pension to a person receiving a 
pension from another province who trans- 
fers his residence to Saskatchewan, and to 
reimburse another province to the extent of 
50 per cent of the pension of a recipient 
who, during the last 1,095 days that he was 
in Canada before reaching the age of 18 
years or before applying for a pension, 
spent a greater number of days in Saskat- 
chewan than in any other province. If a 
disabled person receiving a pension from 
Saskatchewan moves to another province 
which has no pension agreement the 
pension will be continued. If a recipient 
moves out of Canada, his pension will be 
discontinued but will be resumed if he 
returns to Canada. 


The agreement also provides that the 
province will make statutory provision to 
ensure the proper carrying out of the 
provincial law, to provide that no pension 
shall be subject to alienation or transfer 
by a recipient or to attachment or seizure 
in satisfaction of any claim against him, 
and that the receipt of an allowance shall 
not by itself disqualify a person from 
voting in a provincial or municipal elec- 
tion. The province is required to furnish 
without charge to any other provincial 
authority a birth certificate of any recip- 
ient born in Saskatchewan, and to keep 
available proper records and accounts for 
examination by federal officials. Where a 
recipient or his spouse has transferred any 
property within the five years preceding 
the date of application for an allowance, 
and it appears that the consideration for 
it was inadequate or that the transfer was 
made for the purpose of qualifying for an 
allowance or for a larger allowance, the 
provincial authority will include the prop- 
erty in calculating the applicant’s income. 

The regulations approved under the 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act name the 
Social Welfare Board as the authority 
charged with the duty of considering appli- 
cations for allowances and determining the 
amounts to be paid. The Board is required 
to meet as often as occasion requires but 
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at least once a month. In addition to 
determining the merits of applications for 
allowances and increases or decreases and 
approving all payments made, it has the 
duty of advising the Minister of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation respecting the 
administration of the Act and regulations. 

The Director of Public Assistance must 
inquire into the merits of all applications 
for allowances and advise the Board as to 
the expediency of granting, continuing, 
altering or withdrawing an allowance. 

Every applicant for an allowance must 
complete an application in the form pre- 
scribed by the Director, and return it with 
the required documents to the Director’s 
office or a regional office of the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 

All applications and the accompanying 
evidence are to be referred to the Dis- 
ability Certification and Rehabilitation 
Review Committee, appointed by the Min- 
ister and composed of two qualified medical 
practitioners, one of whom is appointed by 
the Government of Canada, as well as a 
social worker and such other persons as are 
deemed advisable. After examining the 
medical and social reports for each person 
the Committee must issue a certificate 
stating either that the person is or con- 
tinues to be totally and permanently 
disabled or that he is not. If the Com- 
mittee is unable to come to a decision on 
the question because of lack of data, it 
must request whatever additional examina- 
tions or information it considers necessary. 
If the Committee cannot reach a decision 
because of a difference of opinion of its 
medical members, it must recommend an 
impartial, qualified medical practitioner to 
act as a referee and his decision shall be 
final. The Committee has discretion to 
recommend the deferment of the payment 
of an allowance pending an exploration of 
rehabilitation services to the recipient. In 
every case the Committee must make a 
report and recommendations to the 
Director. 


When a recipient reaches the age of 70 
years and it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Government of Canada that he 
qualifies for a pension under the Old Age 
Security Act, his disabled persons allowance 
will be discontinued on the last day of the 
month in which his 70th birthday occurs. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


A further amendment to three orders 
under the Hours of Work Act in Saskat- 
chewan extended once again the period 
during which an exception from the 44-hour 
weekly standard set by the Act is permitted. 
The period, which was to have ended 
November 30, was extended to January 31, 
1955, by O.C. 2539/54 of November 16, 
gazetted December 3. The exception per- 
mitted a 48-hour week without payment 
of overtime. 

The three orders cover shop and office 
employees in 83 listed towns and villages 
with between 300 and 500 inhabitants and 
employees other than shop, office and 
factory employees in 140 listed places with 
a population of more than 300, excluding 
cities but including the nine larger towns. 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1192.) 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


The regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act which provide for a supple- 
mental allowance to certain recipients of 
pensions under the Old Age Security Act 
(Canada) were replaced by regulations 
approved by O.C. 2547/54 of November 16, 
gazetted December 3. 

The main provisions of the regulations 
are unchanged (L.G., 1952, pp. 316 and 621; 
1953, p. 116). The maximum allowance 
remains $2.50 a month. The new regula- 
tions set out the duties of the Director of 
Public Assistance with respect to payment 
of the allowances and define what will be 
considered income for the purpose of 
determining eligibility. 





Mine-Mill Union Denied All Benefits of Taft-Hartley Act 


The United States National Labor Rela- 
tions Board early this month dismissed 
unfair labour practice charges against an 
employer because the union making the 
complaint was not in compliance with the 
provision in the Taft-Hartley Act requiring 
union Officials to sign non-Communist 
oaths. 
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The Board ruled that Maurice E. Travis, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
had admitted to the union’s membership 
that he still supported the Communist 
Party after he had signed the required 
non-Communist affidavit. The ruling 
deprives the union of all “further benefits” 
of the Act. 


Changes in Australian Stevedoring Legislation 


Amendments provide for committee of inquiry to examine organization 
and operation of stevedoring industry and change system of recruit- 
ing labour at docks; union loses exclusive right to provide workers 


In Australia, recent amendments to the 
Stevedoring Industry Act, 1949, provided for 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry 
to examine the organization and operation 
of the industry and changed the system of 
recruiting labour at the docks. Since 1947, 
continuing a wartime arrangement, the 
union concerned with waterfront employ- 
ment, the Waterside Workers Federation of 
Australia, has had the sole right, conferred 
upon it by statute, to provide the number 
of men needed to fill the quotas set for the 
various ports by the Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board. Henceforth, where a quota 
for any port is unfilled and new workers 
are required, the Board will ask the 
employers to fill the number of vacancies 
which it will indicate to them. 

Under the Australian Constitution, the 
Commonwealth Parliament has power to 
make laws with respect to “trade and 
commerce with other countries, and among 
the States” and Section 98 declares that 
this power “extends to navigation and 
shipping, and to railways the property of 
any State”. Since stevedoring is part of 
the operation of trade and commerce, the 
federal Parliament is competent to legis- 
late in this field. 

In 1947 legislation was enacted providing 
for the setting up on a permanent basis 
of a Stevedoring Industry Commission to 
continue in peacetime the functions per- 
formed by the wartime waterfront authority 
appointed under national security legisla- 
tion. In 1949 new legislation was passed 
abolishing the Stevedoring Industry Com- 
mission and making provision for its 
replacement by the Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board. The Board consists of a 
chairman and two other members who are 
appointed by the Governor-General and 
whose qualifications for office are not 
defined in the Act. No provision was made 
for the representation on the Board of 
shipowners or the Waterside Workers 
Federation, as under the 1947 legislation. 


Generally speaking, the duties of the 
Board are similar to those with which the 
earlier Commission was charged, except 
with respect to the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. The Board’s general func- 
tion is described in the Act as that of 
“securing the speedy, safe and efficient 
performance of stevedoring operations”. In 


particular, its functions are to regulate and 
control the performance of stevedoring 
operations, in so far as those operations 
are performed in the course of trade and 
commerce with other countries or among 
the States; to develop port facilities in 
connection with stevedoring operations, in- 
cluding the introduction of mechanized 
methods of handling cargo; to provide 
sufficient waterside workers at each port; 
to ensure that waterfront labour is used to 
the best advantage; to pay “attendance 
money” to waterside workers (a payment to 
workers who are available for employment 
on a certain day but who are not actually 
engaged for work on that day); to estab- 
lish and administer employment bureaus; 
to train persons in the loading and 
unloading of ships; to provide medical 
services and amenities for waterside 
workers; and to publish information relat- 
ing to the industry. The Board is empow- 
ered to make orders which have the force 
of law. 


Jurisdiction to prevent or settle, by the 
method of conciliation or arbitration, indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one State in connection with steve- 
doring operations, which under the 1947 
legislation was exercised by the Stevedoring 
Industry Commission, was by the 1949 Act 
vested in the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The Court is 
also empowered to regulate industrial 
matters incidental to stevedoring operations 
to the extent that those operations relate 
to trade and commerce with other coun- 
tries or among the States, whether or not 
an industrial dispute reaching beyond the 
limits of any one State exists in relation 
to those matters. Jurisdiction, both as 
to disputes and industrial matters, is to be 
exercised by a single judge who may, 
however, refer any question of law to the 
full Court. 


The Board is responsible for registra- 
tion of employers and of waterside workers 
and may determine port quotas of regis- 
tered workers. An unregistered employer is 
precluded from engaging workers in the 
industry and unregistered persons may not 
be employed as waterside workers. The 
legislation provided, further, that, except at 
such ports as the Board should determine, 
a waterside worker may not be registered 
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under the Act unless he is a member of 
the Waterside Workers Federation of 
Australia. Thus control of the engagement 
of labour at the docks has been entirely 
in the hands of the union. 

In introducing the amendments, the 
Minister for Labour and National Service 
emphasized the complexity of the prob- 
lems which had always beset the industry. 
Stevedoring was one of the few remaining 
casual industries and the efforts that had 
been made from time to time to work out 
a system of permanent engagement had 
proved fruitless. He recalled that when the 
Labour Government had introduced the 
1947 Act it had frankly admitted that the 
legislation was an experiment which would 
have to be reviewed by Parliament if it 
should not be a success. He contended that 
the scheme had failed and that the union’s 
assurances that it would maintain an 
adequate supply of labour in return for its 
monopoly of employment on the water- 
front had not been observed. 

The Minister stated that the Govern- 


ment shared the general view that 
unwarranted delays, unnecessarily slow 
loading rates, a slow “turn round” of 


shipping and frequent and unnecessary 
stoppages of work had imposed on the 
consuming public burdens that they should 
not have had to bear. Freight rates had 
increased out of all proportion to the 
general rise of costs in the post-war years. 

The Minister said that the amendment 
changing the procedure of recruitment 
would not affect in any degree the employ- 
ment of the 27,000 men registered as 
members of the stevedoring industry. The 
only persons who would be affected were 
newcomers to the industry and they would 
be allocated in each port as previously, 
with the Stevedoring Industry Board 
exercising its present role. of determining 
the quotas to be filled at various ports. 

When the number of waterside workers 
at any port is less than the quota, new 
workers are to be added to the register on 
the application and recommendation of an 
employer registered at the port. The 
Board is required to notify the branch of 
the union in the port of its intention to 
register a person nominated by the 
employer, since normally such persons 
enter the union as members. If the union 
does not make any objection within the 
14 days prescribed or if its objection is 
disallowed, the Board will register the 
applicant as a waterfront worker, but only 
if he is a member of the union or satisfies 
the Board that he has applied for union 
membership and provided that he satisfies 
the requirements of the Board as to age 
and physical condition. 
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As regards the Committee of Inquiry, 
the Minister stated that the Government 
considered that an impartial and objective 
fact-finding inquiry would be useful. It 
had in mind, he said, a committee of three 
members, the chairman to be, preferably, 
a person with legal qualifications, although 
not necessarily a judge, one member to be 
representative of management generally 
and the other to be representative of 
labour, but not drawn from the union 
concerned. 

The Committee is to inquire into and 
report to the Minister upon the facts 
relating to the functioning of the steve- 
doring industry and the factors affecting its 
efficiency; the arrangements for the regu- 
lation and control of stevedoring operations 
and of persons employed and for the settle- 
ment of disputes and the maintenance of 
discipline in the industry; the costs of or 
connected with stevedoring operations; and 
the increases in freight rates. 

The amending Bill aroused a stormy 
debate in both Houses of Parliament. 
Two amendments moved by the Leader of 
the Opposition failed to pass. The first 
proposed that the provisions of the Bill 
changing the recruitment method should 
not come into operation until 14 days 
after the submission of the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry; the second would 
have empowered the Committee to inquire 
specifically into the profits of the com- 
panies or persons engaged directly or 
indirectly in stevedoring operations. During 
the Senate debate the Bill was amended to 
make it clear that the Committee should 
investigate the profits of stevedoring com- 
panies and shipowners. 

The Leader of the Opposition charged 
that the Bill provided for a complete 
revolution in the methods of engaging 
labour on the waterfront and that it rep- 
resented an attempt by monopoly groups 
to protect their own interests by altering 
a system which had been in operation for 
seven years. He quoted a 1952 report 
made after an earlier inquiry into the 
industry, which he stated had not been 
implemented by the Government, which 
had recommended improved port facilities 
and other measures to remedy causes for 
delay and which had found that a major 
cause of the difficulty in recruiting and 
retaining workers was the low standard of 
amenities available in many places. 

In effect, he stated, the Government 
proposed to establish a union within a 
union, a union of employer nominees in 
addition to the existing union of employees. 
He felt the Bill was bound to provoke 
disputes, not only in the stevedoring in- 
dustry but in all unions in Australia. 


He also contended that the union did not 
have a monopoly of employment on the 
waterfront as alleged by the Government, 
in that there was power in Section 27(2) 
of the Act to engage additional unregis- 
tered persons up to the quota in an 
emergency, when insufficient registered 
persons were not available. In answer to 
the latter point, it was acknowledged by 
the Government that Section 27(2) pre- 
vented employment on the waterfront from 
being a monopoly but only by the engage- 
ment of non-union labour. 

As a protest against the measure, water- 
side workers in all Australian ports went 
on strike on November 2. The strike, one 
of the most serious industrial disputes to 
affect Australia in recent years, continued 
for 14 days. The Government charged that 
the strike was a truculent and arrogant 
attempt to intimidate the Government and 
Parliament and that the Communist 
leadership of the union had been a prin- 
cipal factor in causing disruption on the 
waterfront. 


Following passage of the Bill by Parlia- 
ment on November 11, the officers of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions con- 
ferred with the leaders of the Waterside 
Workers Federation and representatives of 
other maritime unions on November 12 
and unanimously agreed to a resolution 
recommending that, in the interests of 
solidarity and to prevent economic hard- 
ship to other sections of the trade union 
movement, the members of the Waterside 
Workers Federation should resume work in 
November 16. The resolution declared that 
the legislation was “anti-working class” in 
its character and must be fought by the 
whole labour movement until it was 
repealed. It called upon all workers to 
refrain from applying to shipowners for 


work on the waterfront under the new 
legislation. 
The Act received Royal Assent on 


November 16 and went into operation on 
that day. Members of the three-man 
Committee of Inquiry were named by the 
Minister on November 17. 





CCCL Official Absolves Labour Leaders of Common Accusations 


The four main accusations directed 
against labour leaders and a refutation of 
them formed the subject of a talk at a 
meeting of the Montreal Richelieu Club 
by Gérard Pelletier, CCCL Director of 
Public Relations. 

According to Mr. Pelletier, labour leaders 
are often accused of: undermining democ- 
racy by not respecting the freedom of their 
members; undermining authority by attack- 
ing the most respectable of institutions; 
being more interested in their own wages 
and prestige than in the welfare of their 
members, which explains the number of 
strikes they bring about; playing into the 
hands of the Communists. 

To the first charge Mr. Pelletier replied: 
“Just mention any political party, with the 
exception of the CCF, which holds conven- 
tions as representative and as respectful 
of parliamentary procedure as are the 
annual conventions of the labour move- 
ment.” There are no deliberative assem- 
blies at which such a high proportion of 
ordinary delegates speak, he pointed out, 
adding that all the labour representatives 
are democratically elected, and that even 
the higher officers, who live on trade- 
unionism, have to present themselves for 
re-election annually. : 

In reply to the second accusation, Mr. 
Pelletier quoted the Rev. Georges Henri 
Levesque, O.P., Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Science at Laval University:— 


“Our too exclusive and sometimes 
idolatrous cult of authority is liable to 
weaken unduly our sense of freedom. 
Authority comes from God, we are often 
reminded, and we are the first to be con- 
vinced of it. But freedom also comes 
from God, and it comes even before 
authority in the order of human values.” 

Labour leaders have never fallen into 
this “too exclusive cult of authority,” Mr. 
Pelletier said, but they are the voice of 
people whose freedom had not yet been 
proved. 

He pointed out that the third accusa- 
tion arose in part from the fact that the 
heads of unions draw their full pay while 
strikers receive no wages. He noted that 
there is nothing more exhausting than 
directing a strike, that it requires 18 hours’ 
work per day, giving up all family life and 
all leisure time, and also a continual 
nervous tension. 

Mr. Pelletier also added that, in any 
large federation of unions, there is almost 
always a strike going on, and that no one 
can expect the permanent officers to live 
on air all the time. 

The fourth accusation, according to Mr. 
Pelletier, is the least serious. “Let us admit 
once and for all that some labour leaders 
have shown marked communist tendencies. 
And let us note in the same breath that the 
labour movement has done its own house- 
cleaning job in this connection.” 
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Unemployment Insurance 








Unemployment Insurance Act Amended 


Amendment concerns supplementary benefit; amount of benefit increased 
and minimum period during which claimant can receive benefit extended 


Effective January 10, 1955, Parliament 
passed a Bill amending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act with regard to supplementary 
benefit. The amendment had the effect of 
increasing the amount of benefit to be paid 
to claimants and extending the minimum 
period during which claimants can receive 
such benefit. 

The supplementary benefit scheme, which 
first came into operation in February 1950, 
was designed to protect two classes of 
workers. One class consists of those who 
had previously qualified for regular benefit 
but whose benefit period had ended before 
the winter and who did not have enough 
insurable employment to requalify. If 
such a person’s benefit year terminated 
subsequent to the previous March 31, he 
can qualify for supplementary benefit 
during the next winter. 

The other class includes persons who have 
recently entered insurable employment and 
who become unemployed during the 
winter months before they have enough 
credits to qualify for ordinary benefit. 
However, they must have been employed 
in insurable employment for at least 90 
days since the previous March 31. 

The period during which a person can 
draw supplementary benefit is limited to 
approximately the 15 weeks between 
January 1 and April 15. 

The rate of supplementary benefit under 
the original plan was fixed at around 80 
per cent of ordinary benefit. This per- 
centage has dropped to around 70 per cent 
as a result of an increase in the rates of 
ordinary benefit. The Bill which Parlia- 


ment has just passed raises the rates of 


supplementary benefit to the level of 
ordinary benefit. 

Under this new scale the maximum 
weekly benefit a single unemployed 


claimant will now receive has been raised 
from $12.90 to $17.10. The employee with 
a dependent who previous to the amend- 
ment received $16.80 will now draw a 
maximum weekly cheque of $24. 

The length of time a person may draw 


benefit has now been extended. Last 
winter unemployed persons in class 1 
mentioned above drew supplementary 


benefit for an average of 35 days and those 
in class 2 for 18 days. The new Bill has 
raised the minimum entitlement to 60 days 
or 10 weeks for everyone who qualifies. 

Payment, of course, cannot be made after 
April 15, so that the maximum duration 
would be cut down if the claimant quali- 
fied fairly late in the season. For instance, 
if he started drawing supplementary benefit 
on March 1 he could get no more than 
six weeks between that date and April 15 
even though he was entitled to a longer 
period. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
Bill has provided that the new minimum 
duration of 10 weeks will be made retro- 
active to January 1 of this year. This 
means that anyone who claimed supple- 
mentary benefit under the former provi- 
sions and who qualified for less than 60 
days benefit will have his claim revised in 
accordance with the new provisions. He 
will, therefore, get additional benefit as a 
result of these recent amendments. 





Belgian Unemployment Insurance Regulations Put Restrictions on Married Women 


Recent amendments to Belgium’s unem- 
ployment insurance regulations, designed to 
give better protection to beneficiaries, 
facilitate the payment of allowances and 
prevent certain abuses, impose restrictions 
on married women who are not family 
breadwinners. 

Statistics showed that unemployment was 
increasing considerably among women while 
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decreasing among men. The increase was 
attributed to the practice of many women, 
who had married and did not wish to 
resume employment, claiming unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Restrictions were imposed on the benefit 
period, which under the amended regula- 
tions are based on the number of days of 
employment in the preceding year. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit higher in November than October, statistics* show, 
but lower than in November 1953. Claimants on live register, amount 
paid in benefits, new beneficiaries all higher than month, year ago 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received during 
November were higher than in October, 
with increases occurring in all provinces; 
they were, however, slightly lower than the 
November 1953 total. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 187,744 claims 
were filed in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission across Canada 
during November, compared with 127,609 
in October and 188,881 in November 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register numbered 
274,462, (214,540 males and 59,922 females) 
on November 30, compared with 209,099 
(154,670 males and 54,429 females) on 
October 29 and 238,516 (188,023 males and 
50,493 females) on November 30, 1953. 
Most of the increase shown this month 
over last occurred in the male component, 
which increased by about 60,000, the female 
segment of the claimants increasing by 
only slightly over 5,000. On November 30, 
short-time and temporary lay-off claimants 
numbered 30,136 and 2,011 respectively. 

A total of 170,406 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated, entitlement to 
benefit being granted in all but 30,331 cases. 
Failure to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements accounted for almost 70 per 
cent of the initial claimants who were in 
the category “not entitled”. Chief reasons 


for disqualification (including 6,472 on 
revised claims) were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause’, 5,557 


cases; “not unemployed”, 3,178 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work”, 
2,199 cases. 

New beneficiaries during November 
totalled 110,736, compared with 84,051 in 
October and 94,642 in November 1953. 

During November, $14,020,255 was paid 
in compensation for 4,512,055 days (includ- 
ing 73,727 disability days), compared with 
$11,779,296 and 3,780,046 days (including 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


70,511 disability days) for October and 
$10,172,035 and 3,837,519 days (including 
39,801 disability days) for November 1953. 

An estimated 207,176 beneficiaries received 
$3,537,360 in compensation for 1,136,534 
days (including 16,696 disability days) 
during the week November 27-December 8, 
in comparison with an estimated 173,025 
beneficiaries who received $2,958,041 in 
respect of 949,630 days (including 15,797 
disability days) during the week October 
23-29. During the corresponding week last 
year, 177,711 beneficiaries received $3,118,704 
in compensation for 1,008,634 days (of 
which 10,720 were disability days). 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week November 27-December 3 at $3.11 
was unchanged from that for the week 
October 23-29, compared with $3.09 for the 
week November 28-December 4, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,421,797 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At November 30, employers registered 
numbered 265,704, an increase of 510 during 
the month. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At November 30, 
Insurance Fund 
$897 469,425.96. 


the Unemployment 
showed a _ balance of 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1092, October 29, 1954 


Summary of the Facts—The claimant 
filed an application for benefit on April 5, 
1954, and stated therein that she had 
worked as a tailoress in the alteration 
department of a large store in Vancouver, 
B.C., from June 1952 to April 3, 1954, when 
she voluntarily left as the work was affect- 
ing her health. The employer reported 
that she had left because of pregnancy and 
in a medical certificate dated April 12, 
1954, her physician stated that she was fit 
only for light duties. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the claimant 
stated that during her first visit to the 
local office (presumably when she filed her 
claim for benefit), she informed the persons 
who interviewed her of her pregnancy. She 
stated also that she had to leave the said 
employment because it was much too 
heavy for her and was beginning to affect 
her health. 

According to the submissions, the 
claimant expected to be confined about 
November 15, 1954. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit as from April 5, 
1954, because she had failed to prove that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act. 

She appealed to a court of referees before 
which she appeared in Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 138, 1954. The court unanimously 
allowed the appeal and stated that the 
claimant had completely satisfied the 
members thereof as to her attitude and 
intention towards employment; that they 
had gained from answers to questions 
directed to her at the hearing that she 
entirely believed she was available for work 
and that she had actively pursued pros- 
pects of employment. They expressed the 
opinion that the claimant probably left 
her employment under some misapprehen- 
sion as to her condition and felt that in 
view of her 22 months of steady employ- 
ment in her previous job, she would be 
considered for any work in her own line. 
The court expressed the thought that the 
claimant’s unemployment resulted from a 
slackness of business rather than from any 
other reason. 
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The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that a transcription 
of the proceedings before the court did not 
show any reference to slackness of business 
nor was there any reference to this matter 
in any of the other documents in the file; 
that the court’s decision was not supported 
by the evidence and that the allowance of 
the claimant’s appeal was not in accordance 
with the principle laid down in decision 
CUB-620, namely, that the claimant had 
rebutted the presumption that she was not 
available for work. 


Conclusions—In my opinion, the claimant 
voluntarily left her employment because of 
pregnancy and for no other reason, and 
the fact that she might have been “under 
some misapprehension as to her condition” 
only strengthens the presumption that her 
“intention and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment” were rather nega- 
tive at the time she filed her claim. 

There are no unusual or distressed 
circumstances, such as being the bread- 
winner of the family, no specific evidence 
that the particular kind of work which she 
was performing was “much too heavy” for 
a woman who was in the very early stage 
of pregnancy and no definite indication that 
she really intended to remain in the labour 
field. On the contrary, she had no 
dependents; she was engaged in a type of 
work which, according to a statement made 
by a member of the court, was the lightest 
type obtainable at her place of employ- 
ment; she produced a medical certificate 
which restricted her availability to still 
lighter employment and at no time, either 
before or after her voluntary separation, 
did she definitely show that she was 
anxious to remain in the labour market. 

The presumption that the claimant was 
not available for work has not been success- 
fully rebutted, and the appeal is therefore 
allowed. 


Decision CUB-1097, November 19, 1954 


Summary of the Facts—The claimant, 
married, worked as an office cleaner in the 
.. (X).«.. Building at Calgary, Alta., from 
March 3 to May 1, 1954, when she volun- 
tarily left her employment for “health 
reasons”. 


On May 5, she filed an application for 
benefit, registered for work as a wrapper, 
stated that she was pregnant and expected 
to be confined about December 24, 1954, 
and submitted a medical certificate dated 
May 3 which was to the effect that her 
doctor had “advised her to look for light 
work which fitted her condition and for 
which her ability was 100 per cent”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant as from May 5, 1954, because she 
had not proved that she was available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act and stated in his 
notice of disqualification: 


Under these circumstances, since you 
cannot continue in your former work and 
there is no prospect of your obtaining 
employment in the area where you reside of 
a lighter nature than that previously per- 
formed by you, and since, under the 
circumstances, you cannot be referred to 
employment, you must be held to be not 
available, that is, not ready and able to 
accept suitable employment. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. She and a representative of the 
local office were present at the hearing of 
her case on May 28, 1954. By a majority 
finding, the court reversed the decision of 
the insurance officer on the following 
grounds: 


The claimant expects her confinement to 
take place about the 24 of December 1954, 
and this is the 28 day of May. The claimant 
has been employed as an office cleaner in 
the...(X)...Building, a large building in 
this city, and among other work, which she 
was required to do, was to wax a floor daily 
with a heavy machine, covering an area 
about the same size as the room on the 
ground floor of this building. We measured 
that room and found that it is approximately 
48 by 60 feet. The claimant was expected 
to have that room done within one hour. 

In our opinion the physical work required 
to keep up the pace in that particular build- 
ing in this city is above the average require- 
ments for that type of work and would be a 
challenge to the physical strength of any 
woman and quite a job even for aman. She 
had been doing this work before she became 
pregnant but she found the stooping had got 
to be too much for her and she would get 
so tired that she could not sleep at night. 
She had to terminate this particular employ- 
ment because it was beyond her strength. 

The next question is whether she is capable 
of and available for work. The Chairman, 
who says that he is going to dissent from 
our opinion, has drawn to our attention the 
several decisions of the Umpire, applicable 
to a case of this kind. We find as a fact 
that this claimant is capable of and avail- 
able for work of a lighter nature than was 
required of her in the...(X)...Building. 
The medical certificate says that, in effect, 
she is available for lighter work. Our own 
opinion, after talking to the claimant, satis- 
fies us that the willingness to work is there 
and the physical strength, at this present 
time, is there to do lighter work. 


Furthermore, the member of the local staff 
whom we questioned closely in this instance 
gave as her opinion that it was reasonable 
to assume that there was work in this city 
which was within the physical and mental 
qualifications of this claimant, although there 
was no particular job on the list at this 
time. The member of the local staff thought 
that she could do work wrapping, for which 
there is a demand from time to time, or even 
janitor work where the pace was not so 
strenuous as required in _ the...(X)... 
Building. 

From what we heard of what was required 
in this particular building, we are of the 
opinion that a large percentage of women, 
married or single, would find the work too 
strenuous. In short, we feel that it would 
be an injustice to hold that this claimant 
was not available for work because she had 
become pregnant, when other persons, in 
other jobs, doing lighter work, could con- 
tinue to do the work. 


The chairman’s dissenting opinion reads 
in part as follows: 


I feel bound to dissent with the majority 
decision in this case, but it is a difficult 
position to justify because I think that the 
claimant is available for work, which is the 
question asked in UIC 571A, and up to that 
point there is no justification for me differ- 
ing with the majority decision. 


However, in my opinion the Umpire has 
laid down certain principles the effect of 
which is that a woman who terminates her 
employment because of pregnancy cannot be 
heard to say that she is available of and 
capable for work until after the expected 
child has been born... 

At any rate I formed the opinion some- 
time ago that while in theory the presump- 
tion could be rebutted the effect of the 
Umpire’s decisions is that, “unless there are 
special distressed circumstances where the 
claimant is the breadwinner of the family 
and reasonable opportunities of part-time 
work prevail, benefit should not be allowed”. 

In this instance the claimant is not the 
breadwinner of the family, and in a period 
of unemployment such as we have now, 
cannot see where, at the present time, there 
are reasonable opportunities for such work 
as the claimant is capable of doing, because 
most certainly, in my opinion, other unem- 
ployed not in her physical condition would 
be referred to such opportunities of employ- 
ment... 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire mainly on the following grounds: 

We do not think that the claimant has 
rebutted the presumption that she was not 
available for work as there were no special 
circumstances present. This claimant was in 
the second month of pregnancy when she left 
her employment and it appears that she 
separated because she preferred not to work. 


Conclusions—According to the evidence 
which was before the court of referees, and 
which I have no reason to doubt, the 
physical exertion demanded of the claimant 
in the performance of her duties as an 
office cleaner was “above the average 
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requirements for that type of work and 
would be a challenge to the physical 
strength of any woman and quite a job 
even for a man”. Therefore, her explana- 
tion for having left her employment is 
plausible, and the unusually arduous nature 
of the work which she was required to do 
constitutes one of those special circum- 
stances which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


On the other hand, the claimant, who 
was in the very early stage of pregnancy 
and apparently in good health—and could 
therefore expect to be still capable and 


available for an appreciable period of time 
—registered almost immediately upon her 
separation from employment for a less 
strenuous type of full-time work which, 
according to acceptable medical evidence, 
she was fully capable of doing and, in the 
opinion of an officer of the local office, she 
could reasonably expect to obtain in the 
city and district of Calgary. 

Under those circumstances, I find that 
the claimant has successfully rebutted the 
presumption that she was not available at 
the time of her claim and I dismiss the 
appeal. 





Report of Board of Conciliation 


(Continued from page 181) 


But I see little justification for not 
recommending an analogous improvement 
in the present contractual arrangements for 
the operators, whereby they have regular 
assigned maximum shifts of ten and twelve 
hours, 6 days a week. 

The company has claimed that such long 
hours are inherent to the nature of their 
industry, and that their operators are 
getting high annual wages in return. The 
facts seem to bear out this latter allega- 
tion, but the former one rings false to me. 
Since the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, employers seem to have consistently 
opposed a reduction in working hours with 
a similar claim. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that the workers have forced their way 
towards shorter hours, productivity per 
man-hour, and indeed even per man-week, 
has been steadily on the rise. 

As a matter of fact the experience of 
Gray Coach Lines (TTC), the next largest 
motor coach operator in Ontario, has 
proven that the five-day week and eight- 
hour day are feasible in the bus operating 
industry. And wages received for runs at 
the Colonial rates of pay, when compared 
with wages which would be received for 
those runs at Gray rates, show up to the 
disadvantage of Colonial in a large majority 
of cases. 

Comparisons were made by the company 
with other bus lines where the six-day week 
applied, and where rates were inferior to 
those paid by Colonial. But such com- 
panies, admittedly, were very small or 
marginal, and operated mainly in Quebec, 
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where the general wage level is depressed. 
If such comparisons of dissimilar operations 
were to be considered in proof, then their 
weight would be overwhelmingly in favour 
of the union’s case, for there would be no 
reason to dismiss the union’s comparisons 
with the Greyhound Coach Lines, nor with 
bus operations in various cities across 
Canada. 

I feel that an increase in service and 
mileage rates and in the guaranteed daily 
minimum would have a double beneficial 
effect; it would provide the company with 
a stronger incentive to eliminate the unpro- 
ductive waiting time, and hence decrease 
its expenditures: and it would permit the 
operators to earn their wages without 
resorting to unbelievably long hours. 

The question of the company’s ability 
to pay does not arise, and was not pleaded. 
True, the company showed a decrease in 
total revenues over the last three years. 
But it adduced no figures whatever con- 
cerning total cost, so the Board was unable 
to judge whether operations had become 
more or less profitable during those years. 

Consequently, I recommend that the 
union’s request for raising the guaranteed 
daily minimum from $7 and $8 to $9 should 
be granted: and that the service rate of 
43 cents an hour and the mileage rate of 
.0475 cents a mile be both increased by 
5 per cent. 


Respectfully submitted this 30th day of 
November 1954. 


(Sgd.) P. E. Trupeav, 
Member. 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 101 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 76 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of Jabour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and ‘subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production: 
PNGOVeMIDeE Te OOUU) a. seta... castedak. seiuke wiles < 146 $ 458,762.00 
MIECOIN Dem TEOOTE) sien une. es ad peas 138 1,992,900 .00 
TO CUM Ue Ommeeeeee RP eR Gls Ss neeety oe sec Rie «0s is 159,114.20 
Bea ieee 2 Bes PGES! Seas GOWNS. 6 os 2 30,391.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; ; ; ; ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during December 


During December the sum of $3,115.55 was collected from nine employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 75 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Spring Coulee Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of wood stave 
syphon across Pinepound Coulee on St Mary project. Near Vauzall Alta: Hrdlicka Bros, 
construction of distributary T in the central district of Bow River project known as 
Furman Ranch project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N S: Industrial Insulators 
Ltd, insulation of equipment room ceil- 
ings. Camp Gagetown N B: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing & 
burning (neighbourhoods 1-2). Camp 
Borden Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses. Ottawa Ont: 
George Bolton, boiler room alterations, 
Strachcona Heights Apts; Canadian 


Comstock Co Ltd, installation of trans- 
former, Laurentian Terrace. Rockcliffe 
Ont: Mimco Engineering Co, construction 
of sewage relief pumping station; Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, *additional land- 
scaping & miscellaneous work. Stratford 
Ont: Rennick Brown Construction Co, 
construction of houses. Calgary Alta: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Canadian National Rail- 
ways, *removal & re-location of railway 
siding; R E Stewart Construction Corp, 
construction of central heating plant bldg. 
Camp Gagetown N B: L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, clearing & burning, No 2 
priority training area. Quebec Que: J D 
Savard Ltee, *installation of air condition- 
ing system, Gauge Laboratory. Valcartier 
Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, construction of 
main substation & transmission line; 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, construction of 
drill hall & administration bldg. Ville 
La Salle Que: Canadian Vickers Ltd, 
supply, delivery & installation of steam 
generating unit & auxiliary equipment. 


Cobourg Ont: Olmstead & Parker Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of inflam- 
mable stores bldg. London Ont: Ellis-Don 
Ltd, construction of bldgs, Wolseley 
Barracks; Brennan Paving Co Ltd, paving, 
curbs, sidewalks & fencing. Petawawa Ont: 
Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Swanson 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of water 
& sewer services & construction of bldgs. 
Edmonton Alta: Cotter Bros Ltd, addition 
to central heating plant; Bennett & White 
(Alberta) Ltd, construction of garage. 
Ralston Alta: R P Medhurst & Sons, 
drilling of natural gas wells. 


Building & Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Parker Bros Ltd, exterior 
painting of bldgs, Windsor Park. Montreal 
Que: Noel Romeo & Cie Ltee, rewiring 
& relighting drill hall, Jacques Cartier 
Barracks; Kelly Lumber & Construction 
Ltd, erection of chain link fence, Jacques 
Cartier Barracks; Noel Romeo & Cie Ltee, 
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rewiring & relighting, 17th Duke of York 
Armoury, Cote des Neige Road. Valley- 
field Que: Weiss Electrical Contracting Co, 
rewiring & relighting drill hall. Centralia 
Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of roads, walks & parking areas. 
Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: John D 


St Clair Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. 
Leitrim Ont: Universal Electric, modifica- 
tion of electric power supply, Wireless 
Station. London Ont: National Painting 
& Decorating Ltd, exterior & interior 
painting of bldgs; Brant Construction Co 
Ltd, & Frank’s Contracting Co, exterior 
painting. Shirley Bay Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated steelox operations bldg. 
Trenton Ont: Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co Ltd, repair of canopy doors. Uplands 


Ont: J W Havelin, interior painting of 
hangars & leantos. Gimli Man: Wallace 
& Wallace, interior painting of hangars. 
Edmonton Alta: William Sigalet & Co Ltd, 
interior painting. Chilliwack B C: W A 
Thom Sheet Metal Works Ltd, application 
of bonded roof. Patricia Bay B C: Shaw 
Sheet Metal Ltd, exterior painting & 
application of roofing on hanger. Van- 
couver B C: M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of subgrade & 
placing of consolidated gravel base course on one-half mile section of No 14 Highway. 
Upper Whitehorse Y T: John A Maclsaac Construction Co Ltd, extension to water & 


sewer system, Tank Farm Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Lower Wedgeport N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Pictou N S&S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*hauling, wintering, painting & repairs to 
tug “Fredericton”. Port Morien N 8: LG 
& M H Smith Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
South West Port Mouton N S: Marples 
Ridgway Ltd, harbour improvements. West 
Advocate N S: Urquhart Construction Ltd, 
groyne repairs. Bathurst N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Blackpool Que: Doria 
Tremblay, removal of snow (Route No 9), 
bus terminal, Customs, Immigration & 
Fisheries bldgs. Lauzon Que: Brown Boveri 
(Canada) Ltd, installation of condensing 
turbo-generator at Champlain Dry Dock. 
Lennoxville Que: Aurele Marchand, con- 
struction of research piggery, Experimental 
Station. Newport (Riviere des Ilots) Que: 
Onezime Canuel, jetty reconstruction. 
Quebec Que: Louis Frenette, alterations to 
heating system, Isolation bldg, Savard Park 
Hospital. Riviere du Loup Que: Marples 
Ridgway Ltd, wharf enlargement. Burling- 
ton Channel Ont: R A Blyth, reconstruc- 


tion of bascule bridge deck. North Bay 
Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Fournier Van and 
Storage Ltd, moving of furniture, equip- 
ment, etc, from various bldgs to East Bldg 
of Veterans Memorial Bldg, Wellington St; 
Applied Insulation Co Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of fur cold storage refrigeration 
equipment & corkboard insulation, Victoria 
Museum. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & 
Sons Ltd, construction of forest experi- 
mental station. West Bay (Manitoulin 
Island) Ont: G F Palmer, wharf construc- 
tion. Golden B C: Sorensen Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of post office. Gorge 
Harbour B C: L K Creelman Co Lid, 
approach & float renewal. Edmonton Alta: 
Form Constructors Ltd, alterations to 
National Film Board accommodation, 
Strathcona public bldg. Esquimalt B C: 
Highway Construction Co Ltd, rock 
removal & causeway construction. South 
Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction, 
Tannery Road 


Department of Transport 


Beaumont Que: J P A Normand Ine, 
construction of monitoring station. Dorval 
Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacing airport 
lighting cable. Mont Jol Que: Eugene 
Ross, repairs to hangar No 1 roof & leanto. 
Nitchequon Que: The Tower Co Ltd, 
alterations to bldgs & equipment. Near 


Thorold Ont: R A Blyth, painting lock 
gates, Welland Canals. Timmins Ont: 
Betteridge-Smith Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of equipment garage. Calgary 
Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of airport lighting facilities. 





Tot Vacancies Plentiful in Australia 


At the beginning of 1955, Australia’s 
Federal Employment Bureau announced it 


had more than 70,000 job vacancies on its 
lists compared with 40,000 at the beginning 
of 1954. 
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Wases, Hours and 
C Working Conditions 


Wage Rates, Working Conditions 
in Eight Construction Trades 


Wage rates for most buiiding trades increased during 1954 in majority 
of 44 Canadian cities covered in survey. Limited number of changes 
occurred in hours of work, premium pay, vacations, statutory holidays 


Wage rates for most construction trades 
were increased during 1954 in the majority 
of the 44 Canadian cities covered in a 
survey of wages and working conditions of 
tradesmen in eight building trades. A 
limited number of changes also occurred 
during the year in other conditions of 
work, including hours of employment, 
premium pay regulations, paid vacation 
provisions and the observance of statutory 
holidays. 

The main findings of the survey by the 
Economics and Research Branch are con- 
tained in the accompanying tables, which 
show the wage rates and conditions in effect 
at December 31, 1954. The findings for a 
similar survey carried out a year earlier 
appeared in the lLasour Gazertre for 
January 1954 at page 134. 

The data for the tables were obtained 
from three sources. Much of the material 
was extracted from collective agreements 
on file in the Branch. This was supple- 
mented by information obtained through 
the ‘Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which circulated a questionnaire among its 
affllated unions of building tradesmen. 
Finally, the data for cities in the province 
of Quebec are based on decrees issued 
under the Collective Agreement Act of 
that province. 

For the most part, provisions shown in 
the tables will be in effect until March, 
April or May of this year. No termina- 
tion dates are shown for the decrees under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act and 
also in those cases where information was 
supplied through returns to the question- 
naire mentioned above that were not 
accompanied by copies of agreements. 


Nearly half of the agreements were 
originally bargained to be in effect for a 
one-year term, a little under 25 per cent 
for a two-year term, and about 19 per 
cent for more than one but less than two 
years. The remaining 10 per cent have a 
term of less than one year. Of the two- 
year agreements, nearly a third are amongst 
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those of the carpenters. Carpenters’ and 
plasterers’ agreements are the only ones in 
which the two-year agreements outnumber 
those of a one-year term. 


The agreements studied are those signed 
by members of local builders’ exchanges or 
groups of contractors in particular cities. 
The unions representing the various trades 
are :— 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 

and Joiners (AFL-TLC) ; 


The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) ; 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-TLC) ; 

The United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry (AFL-TLOC) ; 

The Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association (AFL-TLC) ; 


The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers (AFL-TLOC) ; 


The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ __ International Association 
(ABL-LLGE): 

The International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union (AFL- 
TLG): 

The National Catholic Federation of 
Building and Construction Materials 
Trades (CCCL). 


All these unions represent the trades 
with which their names are associated, 
except the last one, which covers construc- 
tion workers of all trades. Its activities 
are centred in the province of Quebec. 
The international unions of building trades- 
men also, however, have a number of 
contracts in that province. It should be 
noted that nearly all the plasterers are 
represented by the Operative Plasterers’ 
Union and not by the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union, which mainly repre- 
sents bricklayers. 


(Text continued on page 211) 





TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 

































































CARPENTERS 
| O 
3 vertime Pay 
Terni. Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) ; 
nation Wage |— Ww RES LL Sah eS ae ee A Statutory 
liecniey. Dateint bts Lae E Bae Saturday Work Cee Fondays 
as inary |Pay er|———______—_ No. 
ns Hour | Days | Hours | Overtime|Specified se cent of eee) 
Pay | Period | A.M. | P.M. | #armings) 
or Hour 
Newfoundland 
RS Ger Oli Mm Berane ster oce rs sitesi sh create eyate 1.30 6 48 13 OT a ett cede eal mecca ell toncses terete 9 
Nova Scotia 
ieee Deo ess een See Cra Apr "55 1.61 5 40 13 2 13 2 |4c per hr 10 
New Brunswick 
reGericbonemne + oe. saescet AD n OO 1.45 54 44 13 ve eh 1 | ae eat (1) 
LOM ClON wenden es af? gee hes: Mar. 755} 1.50 5 40 1 Oe SA ide 6 | IRA ee aa (at nessa | eecitlen ca es 8 
SAL Ud Olin seme eras qantas Apia 20D) 1253 5 40 14 2 I al le deem | cask te od who 9 
uebec 
TCOUPIUN Paints aaa ar Aee, cone ee 1.40 6(2) 48 (2 (3) eer al bites eae 1,14(2 2% 
Drummondville,....0...0.0).0.00. 1.35 | 54(4) ® sry Bho ieee 14,1 a 50h 10 
UU ec eae es Soa 1-75 53 44 14 Dui eenend = 4 13 2% 

Montreal t Mien...) uc chs. 1-80 5 40 il 2 ii 3 207 i 
AED ae 1 Aaa, ek 1-50 53 44 ii Dileee ios e: re 2%, 9 
Steer vAcint heuer ae atetas ecllin rece oe: 139 5 48 LE (O)ieaeeese te 13 15 2% 8 
HET DrOO Kem eto tee olecde ta ce ans 1.45 54 44 FE HR Palace ets | ECan: 14 2% 10 
Miettord s\Viinesswa tees e laa nwe ae 1.50 5} 44 14 Dil Reena 14 2% 9 
BET OIS=hulivd CLES). crocs ea nee all aca sieae nee: 1.35 6 48 Te aerae saan etd Mate tn Aes 1 week 9 
Ontario 
LES UL CavAll CG peeeeenneee yee erie tetera eRe ter shaheey Pa arerces lie cs ata Alls cckatoresSucl is. Gavel fioneiessnelllhete se ocaoe: a valle ahace ake Baillecere*eya,c avail eeietn 3 avd og eteamiereree chee 
STATULORGE seems Sans ce eee ANjoies fs) 1.80 5 40 13 2 13 2 4% 8 
C Orn Walle emrt cla cussh- trees Apr: 55) 1.80 5 40 13 2 13 2 2% 5 
GUTENOING 5 cme Sd haubte-o'b ceo caer lla, ater. of gino |e cence Cae etree | AU CaP (a a eine y(n (wee (ie 
aimiltontemerrosse sce Are “| NG) 5 40 BIE as hes os er eee 13 14 Age 8 
IEGINGEHONS 15 nib Oren poe ere Apr 56 1.85 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 6 
TESTES, oo odio sii God He Wea buy BRIS A aleve oes eres (Teas eee (Ps res ee PP ten ed Pel ee ee ene Irak Oa 
MUP CNCAGS eh esis sretcvte cen 3 Mar. 755 2.00 5 40 13 2 zz 2 4% ve 
Mond Onveaen ett 9: es i: ADiSDO Loo & 40 Minoo cH One 2 2 4% 8 
Ottawesis sas) oc SP fin, ech Apr 56 1.82 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 5 
IPeLeROOLOUL ieee Apres ool  Lad0 5 40 14 2 2 By Ag, ve 
Sault Ste. Marie........... May ’55 1.92 5 40 gigs oi Presepcaes cored lines cated lee Gteg Ae 4% 6 
SAC BUNA EiN Come em are eee ame T aL ars tases tinea SS. plintctch oo ae tena ow ANUS. | Ses Sal si a ols crete cua as | meccsihavege ie ellis te arms ace eet 
SUCHE yeeros ccs auste oe om Jan 56 1-85 5 40 Ie eee ree 2d allan ae ee 4% 7 
BE OFONGO. a trate ee Boati has Apr, 55) 2.25 5 40 14 2 2 2 A% 8 
Win SOP 2a ees cheers es «nc Mar. 5°55 Pcie 5 40 DiMlteie Ber letreante 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
IByPINVOKOL , Soe oo Genes Go aeee DEMOS 1.80 53 44 1d Phy) ae yrs BE | Ree aa 
WANE DE at as Gate ears aos Apr. 755 .90 5 40 14 2 Di | APO D Aree adi al 7 
Saskatchewan 
IMIQOSER Ie) Wess aes site fetes Mar. ’55 1.90 5 40 iz 2 2 2 | 2 weeks 8 
PrincerAlbenbes se Jan x00 1-75 5 40 12 2 13 2 | 2 weeks 8 
RETINA. wan ad Machen Osis Fae Mar. ‘55 1.90 5 40 13 2 2 2 | 2 weeks 8 
Saskatoon eee. seek on Apr. 756} 1.85 5 40 14 2 us 2 | 2 weeks 8 
Alberta 
Galoaryceeeie ss tee Mar. ’55 1.95 5 40 12 2, 13 2 4%, 9 
IBolranVoyatteyny . gsgcanooednd aac Mar. ’55 1.95 5 40 14 2 13 2 4% 8 
eth bridgenee nec cele se Dees 455) 1.80 5 40 14 2 13 2 4% 9 
nieysligeine ISIE... occ oan ato D oll eb bio boc lomo | Ae Orbairan| eens (pial eats Deaeeo Ie icc crniericincrl (ence Dhl lar Gham a orl lacricin tome | Kaien O.cRes 
British Columbia 
Brin CesEVUpeL ne reir oe Maron ee 5 40 PHO) ae Pea eaae 2; 2 2% 9 
WANCOUVEL tana a fois ones Mar. ’55 2.22 5 40 2i(G) lea ee eae 2 2 2% 9 
IWAGCOLIA a. Met Ae teat aise: Mar. 756} 2.20 5 40 DAUD) |B n Bsate ae 2 2 2% 9 





(1) All statutory and proclaimed holidays. 





(2) From April to September 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, and 5 hours on Saturday morning. 


(3) After 9 hours per day. 
(4) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
(5) Not over # hour may be worked at straight-time. 


(6) One hour each day may be worked at 1} times in case of ‘‘genuine emergency’’. 


(7) Two hours per week may be worked at 13. 
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TABLE 2.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


BRICKLAYERS 








Standard Week 


Overtime Pay 








Paid 


Termi- | Wage ep Culiiple tof Beenie Wane ee lede thoes etateraee 
Treat Date of Rate Higher {Saturday Work! (Weeks or Wine: 
pee Agree- Hou Ordinary |Pay After.—-——————— Percent of ds 78) 
ment our | Days | Hours | Overtime] Specified Earnings) y 
Pay Period | A.M. | P. 
or Hour 

Newfoundland 
SGacIGHNiS estates sel cenveloee liaise eeettion 1-75 5} 50 13 Dalene TES aa ete 10 
Nova Scotia 
a lifaxctect macs « cnet coms April ’55 1-86 5 40 2 cgdrtemetaass 13 2 | 3c per hr. 10(1) 
SV GNON ree Oe etc ee eee ee 2-15 5 40 LF a las ene ern 13 5 | er eee 
New Brunswick 
Brederictony facie he Wereeals Store axwia cro tellicias ce stecous || scatcreiore ciel] oie se eevttere | hate odie shehe ts Cll ch cPaieeehs Sctet all PAUARA ote tee 2al| ict caverns et eae Reece ereree | 
A. (Co oc a) « ear Ree ae yen I SERN Mere (le Ree Is Tae AIG beatin een hye in Ke ReMi. nice cardi m atrOcicee hao oie Gebel tiene Goma miata le oo cm can 
AUG OMNED Myers teeter em lather’ sereeet 1-80 5 40 2 | Pier ean pee 2 Din SONS oer ee 8 
Quebec 
@hicoutuniieee. cassettes eee 1-50 6(2) 48 (2) LS (3); sfoterceetonaliepnedss, eee 1,14(2) 2% 9 
Drummondville. secre eee errant 1-60 54(4) 48 dip al pet tee annie pas won 1,13(4) 2% 10 
18 Gill gh RES eas Meters tees OM craic, Aetsoe 2-00 54 44 14 YA Fn es i 13 2% 9 
Montreal |e) omic sen te cas lik romeraeis 2-00 5 40 13 2 13 %y 2% ll 
OUwebe Can or cet sacra ese | merece ae 1-70 OF 44 13 Dias Cer ae 1% 2% 9 
Sts Eby acin the mresmeri ae aliens on 1-55 5 48 LE NGP Awa Oak Pee 13 14 2% 8 
herbroOkes wart. crccre ete an letaet eencae 1-65 De 44 alll aoe oko RE air cn har late Soeae 2% 10 
ihettond: Mines 4 .caane eae meee oe 1-70 53 44 13 || Ne RS 13 2% 9 
ENPOISARAVIELES aes cere ato rte ke 1-55 6 48 5 PADRE aetna re ecu eth ae orci: 1 week 9 
Ontario 
Belle valle te dchiecciend ecctoereie Gils cee ers ecole eRe | rahe tee] eNevets MPM |e cea Mecce ca silho teeiel oper atersups|| Abreseye es eikel| nate ec eat | cee a ee | 
Brantlord soa nesraae May 755) 2-25 5 40 2a. heer 2 2 4% 7 
Clo wi tif) | Weer an aster ae Hema | gee A lt, Sol oe | es SPOT dees bP UAE ate Rt eae) Beas Maes Gi td Mh oetodIe OS wou oo 
Guelph! 22) ach Lent gar alae 2-00 5 40 aa eats ee ee 2 2 4% 7 
Etamitl toners tel ete nr ENye) 6 BoB) 5 40 all Se: fore, 2 2 4% 8 
Kingston. sccsee coe eae Mar. ’55 2-10 5 40 iE alee ee aS 2 2 4% 6 
iKatehenerakyasesee en ae ee ADEN 200 2-05 5 40 Pa We A Co Oe 13 13 4% 7 
hakehead Jeceriecc.s teers nee Mar. ‘55 2-15 5 40 Diailie stene dere 2 Z 4% 5 
Eondonvss sae eek ceieien Jan. ’56| 2-25 5 40 Pell aera 2; BA 4% 7 
Ottawa Aas as cose eee Apr. 755} 2-00 5 40 13 2 13 2 4% 5 
Reber boro esc, occ.sjsreiare avarsce elite oveuere-s x a7 | cesessencueeere| suds eeeare | rere stamens | kevegel Mey aterete a fay ook citer Maret TSN Svs tenes] ec rs cee] (reece eae ea ee 
St. Catharines:, ./4 Ss:foec Sor tte re ets os ae oats Sos teste eave eatrobe cael acre Bete s oe peso seede ee ae La caine ema Cc LE 9 [eset etc | ee ee | 
Sault Ste. Marie............ Apr. 755} 2-37 5 40 iD Wuleesc enoce 2 2 4% "4 
10 Xe 0b gee ene eared (ie cs NOR, Te aie Geel ae > oa Rae eas 6 res Mab Han cake onecneeliod omdacuel asco adncdl late otblaces 
EOronte ance eee ee eee Apr. 755) 2-41 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 8 
Wan clsOrseeerseer ..nisetie neni Mar. ’55) 2-40 5 40 Vi RA 8 dee 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
JS 3070)(5 (0)! anata eerie eet rl Bon Oe ea | entrar [nea a ilies aero, Cal Prrens os SeMIIE do can Shicliso canoe a a caated bocucodenoeleeraccesc: 
WAnnipee...jc ac scree © cg hereto entreaties ores 2-10 5 40 13 2 2 2 2% 7 
Saskatchewan 
Mo086 JA W...«. cdiarejary cre:sys hous shel vustesgabeee ere roltedttore teas oil ore tenceete tee liar emer ayes Ih cveke  etetetiversy sil crake, Seeeattiote’s IPaeiere Sta calctek cist cote] etc rete eae fe 
Prince ADert ccecje deseo cn |, Sania ele aos Se ere ey, 5 ey lac etc area? lean Ree || eras co Mo rk fal eget 
Regina « oes eee ee Apr.  ’56 2-18 5 40> cen eae eae 2 2 | 2 weeks 8 
WASKALOON Auase sae eee Apr. ’56} 2-18 5 40 14 2 14 2 | 2 weeks 8 
Alberta 
Galoarys . ti eec cess aot Mar. 755|) 7 2°25 5 40 if fan eee ain 2 2 4% 9 
HidIMontonsneee eee ee Mar. ’55| 2-30 5 40 14 PAE Win. ayo a nee 4% 8 
BB Cy a1 oy a 0c F<: page eer, Santen (A noe Pa yer) | Nein eee Fe re eel ogee Atlas Sco Wario olen nee oeed| Mitre tal ein ommelibam BSao. ce Nido ocoos 
Medicine: Hatis ic «25 c.iescis ce ate cic oa 8 ER eearana le Memeo cttea ts Liateves aiticco el nccveteer eve ce trtal | cl cena oct etl ev ereeecepe Dan Teepe trey are ears eee tees tec on 
British Columbia 
Prined: Ruperts ss istics ste leiwis | Pate sees eres detevecanseh ere' cc her Rare | eae cas ac acter ie aes |e se ley ll ve cea ee tet rallied ee 
Wan CONV. CRY en enna See Mar. ’56 2-40 5 40 De eke cet: © 2 2 2% 9 
WICCOLIG seco siciovce citrceira Mar. ’56} 2-25 5 40 13 2 2 Doel eee ee 9 


(1) And all federal and civic holidays when proclaimed. 


(2) From April 1 to September 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, and 5 hours on Saturday morning. 


(3) 14 times after 9 hours. 


(4) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 


(5) Not over }-hour per day may be worked at straight time. 


TABLE 3.—WAGES RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


ELECTRICIANS 








Locality 


Newfoundland 
‘Sree! Rol ene iia a oiieaetae en Sa peer nAe 


Nova Scotia 
el allaiais Sets Oe Ae eels see eats 
‘Suicehiehige Ae Oe: ne ee 


New Brunswick 
rederictOl an < ces ees 
WON CtON xa tte reccin om okts,: 


Quebec 
Shi COUGIINIS a4 a eee 
Drummond ville.....0..15.: 
PM ataeeeees cacs hate be 
Montrenalxavionin ss.b0tce op mci. 
CDEC WER lat hee ce. 
pt-Hyacinthe.......:.¢.... 
PUT DLO OME sews ae elo <8 
Thetford Mines 
Trois-Rivieres 


Ontario 

IRellewitl Gua ae ocreds ee eh esec 
Bren tlor dma see ten 
G@ornwalleeereenc stad ncte 
Guelph 


Kingston 


Londoner ee ee oe 
OPE war ccd ee pase Soi eee 
eter OLOucuner ts signs ee 
St. Catharines 


Brand preset acta a an 


FCO Ait ete tae Ge tae 


OEM ETAT let rhe epee ie II 


Lethbridge 
Modiciiaddatesseen = see 


British Columbia 

Brince VUDeLuy...o- wedek . +6 
WanGOUNVED acer ts we prone oe 
Victoria 





nation 
Date of 
Agree- 
ment 
Apra, 75) 
Sept. 755 
May 55 
June 55 
June "56 
Aug. ‘'55 
May 756 
A DG TOO 
May 56 
Apr. © 755 
Ses 
Apr "56 
June 755 
Apr. 56 
Mar. 55 
Amprae "55 
Dec. 54 
Mar. 55 
Dec D4 
Jane 755 


Mar. 756 
Mar. 




















Standard Week 


Overtime Pay 
(Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) 











Hours 


Fw 8) @(¢ 14 Vlei lelele ip eee 4 fale. © 6.19, 6,106 


SS a eer 
ican) 
fas) 


tobe 
= 


how bo 
co 9 
oo 








6 (2) 
5(4) 


or 


orc or 
SP lH bol Crrteile Orie 


or 


Sv Sn 





48 (2) 
48 











Higher 
Ordinary |Pay After 
Overtime! Specified 


Pay Period 
or Hour 

13 2 

13 2 

13 2 

TAG a ee sagt red: 
1 GI eet oe 

a eh eA ic 

13 2 

14 2 

13 2 

a (')\| "eee sor 

ale le ee 

14 2 

[Flick nek mock 

re Pe ate 
ine = laps 
Beihe fies as. 
14 2 

Ded Seat Mei 

14 2 
Teuleetes 2 acne 

14 9 

od td Ib fesse, 
ak Sa 
Marea + Se 
1 2 

Eee ali dc teereer 

es 2 
ea, 630 Sa 

13 2 

14 2 

Dill Metee sie ok ses 

Pee he dene 

Die hay sano ces 














A.M. 


bo 
= 
~ 


ee 


— 


— 
al 


Nh bd 

















Paid 








Vacation Brey 
Saturday Work| (Weeks or Ne efi 
—_—_—____—_—_—-| Percent of a he a 

Earnings) y 

P.M 

1 | eee ee 8} 

2 | 4c per hr. 10 

-_ oe Llweelk < ll. saeseeee 
Wi, iy DP hse pat cenewh ore cu) 
1,13(2) 2%, 9 
13,1(4)| 1 week 10 
13 2%, 9 

14 2% 11 

14 2% 9 

14 2% 8 

14 2% 10 

14 2% g 

14 | 1 week g 
Sere IN, ie Paaee ke cea 
peter me ace eenidias 
te ae SN iv, Rule heres es 3 
2 4% 4 

2 4% 8 

2 4% 6 

14 4% 8 

2 4% 8 

oe se Bagi serait, 
2 4%, 8 

2 4% 8 

ee a Se ea 
13 | 2 weeks 8 

2 | 2 weeks 8 
Vere 2 weeks 8 
2 4% 9 

2 4% 8 

Di eras Eee 9 

2 4% 7 

2 (8) 9(8) 

2 23%, 9 





(1) Plus afternoon of Christmas Eve and New Years’ Eve. Time and a half if these afternoons are worked. 
(2) From April 1 to September 30 may be 53 days, 55 hours per week. 
(3) After 9 hours per day. ; 
(4) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days; 5 days during rest of the year. 
(5) Up to 4 hour per day at straight time. 
(6) If 45 hours have been worked during the week. 
(7) Plus COL bonus of 5 cents per 5 points if index is above 190. 
(8) 5-2% of earnings to be set aside to pay for annual vacations and statutory holidays. 
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TABLE 4.—_WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


PLUMBERS 








Locality 


Newfoundland 
Cav Ol s waentemiarci eae ees 


New Brunswick 
Fredericton 
Moncton 


Quebec 
Chicoutimi 


Hull 
Quebec 


Sto Elyacinb emer n aeerne 
Sherbrooke 


Thetford Mines............ . 


Trois-Rivieres.... 


Ontario 
Belleville 
Brantford 
(Corny lec ier was 
Guelph 
Hamilton 
Kingston 


Kertchenererae secre aie fa ; 


Peterborough 
St. Cathariness amma meee 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sudbury 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Manitoba 
Brandon 
Winnipeg........ 


Saskatchewan 
Moose Jaw...... 
Prince Albert. . 
Regina. .o: aa ate ere 
Saskatoon 


Alberta 
Calgary oo: Cees. pene 


Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 


British Columbia 
Prince Rupert 
Vancouver 
Victoria 





Termi- 
nation 
Date of 
Agree- 
ment 
kone, tas 
May 755 
Dec. 54 
NG 
Mar. 55 
Jan DD 
May ’56 
Une D 
Dee. 754 
May 756 
Apr. 56 
ion 85 
Apr. 755 
Jan. “Gt 
May ’55 
June 756 
Apr. 56 
June 755 
Apr. ‘55 
Feb. 756 
AVInOO 
Apry oD 
May 755 
Apr. 755 











Wage 
Rate 
per 
Hour 


DOD 
pipe etelehe © Lies Mela ie ede 


woh bo 


bo bo bo 








Standard Week 


Overtime Pay 


(Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) 

















Days | Hours 
5 40 

5 40 

oF 44 
eee alge 
6(2) 48 (2) 

54 (4) 48 
53 44 

5 40 

op 44 

5 48 

55 44 

54 44 

54 44 

May & Pade Or 
D 40 

5 40 

5 40 

5 40 

5 40 

oO 40 

Sa eres ena 
5 40 

54 44 

5 40 

5 40 
Peer. nia aa 
5 40 

5 40 

5 40 

5 40 

D 40 

5 40 

5 40 

5 40 

5 40 

5 40 








Ordinary 
Overtime 
Pay 


pen peg apa een 


eRe ee 
lH be|H to) tle 


a 
bol bo] bol 


Higher 
Pay After 
Specified 
Period 


or Hour 


bo bo 

















Saturday Work 
A.M. P.M. 
es 2 

2 2 
Ae 14 

Ramet) far 1 

Seo ee 1,14(2) 

ieee 13,1(4) 
Eneern 13 
15 2 

Bite he 14 
13 13 

Oe bac 13 
Rae 13 
Pine 1 

ier ea Bite 2 
a 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

Y) 2 

14 2 

eee Al epee 
2 2 
ee s 13 
2 2 

2(7 Y 

BSA eer oar 
2 y 

Pang, a 

4 2 

2(7) 2 

2 2 

2 y) 

2 2 

2 2 

P28) PLS) 
13 2 








Paid 
Vacation 
(Weeks or 
Percent of 
Earnings) 











Statutory 
Holidays 
(No. of 
days) 


CO © CO CO 





(1) When made effective by provincial legislation. 
(2) From April 1 to September 30 may be 53 days, 55 hours per week. 
(3) After 9 hours per day. 
(4) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
(5) Straight time up to 3 hour per day. 
(6) Two additional hours per day Monday to Friday, and one additional hour on Saturday morning, may be worked at 
straight time, as long as total hours per week do not exceed 55. 
(7) One man per shop may be employed to do emergency repair work at straight time. 
(8) All jobbing work by regular jobbing men 1} for first 4 hours, 2 thereafter; straight time Saturday morning, 14 Saturday 


afternoon. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 












































PAINTERS 
‘ : Tore Overtime Pay 
Termi- W Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) Paid 9 a 
nation Bate a Vacation soe 
TLocaliny Date of og Higher |Saturday Work| (Weeks or (No. “es 
133 lal 3 ee Ordinary |Pay After. Percent of Gea 
ment Days | Hours veers Rea ei at Earnings) de 
ay erio .M. .M. 
or Hour 
Newfoundland 
De ONT! Bebicane bari tana eete June 755 1-25 52 50 14 PA |e eee a aA Bs, oo 8 
Nova Scotia 
Hl ea it Ghee ae Oe MRT ICA OR hcl Ee oe teil Oe SAR TL wea we el Aen be ent colle ae 2 cM wed cae wah foeeeec oe hes 
SAMA BUMLENY S's. rey, 9g Sich tao Stud ata Coen oe > ctor eel | acheter one, Rael Ee, cae ae PE een a ADs A ne ed err oes 
New Brunswick 
SC CLIC LON eee ei neem ee | PPmerer Pee ener etl Seer > Stl ee Loni) epemee cme Moree Se wall lanv, cictes| tidfavareveieca |store tere oe Leon ees 
OIC CO eee erat etna ere WSN aN ery yes oiler ne 2, cote eR A 2 kel) Weel ne a aN MO oo A oF ile chess Dcaes Waves Fda 0il’ cucleie dh oaidwat ticle a Moke clale 
SHINE LOMIE Ma er Lek eee Apr. 756 1-40 5 40 13 2 14 2 (1) 9 
Quebec 
CGhicoucimile sa eee eee oe 1-30 6(2)| 48(2) 1 (Si) eee i cya MEA sisretne 1,14(2) 2% 9 
Drummond valies-. see seen onan sere 1-25 53 (4) 48 pea Nowe 8 Se ee) ee 4 207 2 |e nee ee 
TET rt) 1 PR are OAT eh tons 1-50 54 44 14 DAB. SS Toe Ee ea PU av Ss BEA 
IVE OM CEGe aay Hens = ae ell er od rs 0 1-70 5 40 1} 2 14 2 2% iL 
Quebec Mp we Coe ees Sha eee 1-45 54 44 14 De aN oF 14 DO alert. acleet 
US INVA CIM ULC noc. eral mettle tae andar 1-25 5 48 Te (5) Wee ot 98 cake ages Soil ee scene Dale nrcnmtectie 
STEP OLOO Kk Case rey. civ tae meek |e.) 1-35 54 44 Seay | ee aeee oh sete Ireeteratorete llnveeels ists PAS ANS oe eee EN 
Ae tOncle Vines mete homes Cres |e eee eater a 1-45 5s 44 14 AA ae ee ee 14 Ln See ee, 
a rOISsEVlVICTES hae ote Tilton ta ae coe 1-25 6 48 es PRA eee eRe I MERA Pos ood Praca 2% 9 
Ontario 
Helle loam peer ene eee ae eee ce men lopeeac taste logic’ Seg (bel ores a haar ese [aon MRP eS eee U.P ee Ee ee 
laiesminioresh (Ago ooe cad memoee Feb. 755 1-45 5} 44 1 Ta aie eae | (ene ee eee 14 4% g 
ee LSE La ae Oe Nite, Aisi) est) 54 44 13 Zia Aes 2 q% 7 
WOM s 00 Aaa e Ot Hed HOO prec |S o-cie'G gino 9/400 n.G of aI) OOOO Ga (o'o Cie toiorcin | hao Oita Did lie. oie pions (orci ute al haere occ IMciricericnt cae aracal (cts hee 
Etec OF eee eee Bere eee Bee EMDR rere ers Soon [PR ere AN eee A yaaa Un ath eck; a, callhiduckdtgs suencre: S-Sif chs cudvatarensllvaad S eoceecnleatata ded. oo ddelia cee wether. 
ESCErI SLOT ree wee ene nee Pal area we zt [Pear teteure ney lee nee ree illo, BALES sll, fg Sten) ayos|icte mea one devel cosohal tale euabenatoacan Ie pakavarece a a:llmee ete menos, 
IRR AGINETNET. 3 AoA oS qm Gimme well dco chow ntetozpbsba] here Be easrolol hence ens co CHLOE, Se rec Rs a a | || ee ey 
NE ce Ca Cla Ree ee See ae OR On RSI Min Soe eR Gren aye ce Jb hat nar leap tsasiguee vic vs coasavtlllie 3 odour stilhw eo eid dS-cmce Mee metehe aetes 
PONUCN ee Mees one tees: July 55) 1-474 5 40 1 ee eee eee |e | aoe ee 4% f 
Otay ee ee ee | Py (MeL Mewes fs siete tee eRe Se Ree See UMN sedan d Poded aerase cdl tte atten 
LEX AEH EA CXOVROLITER NS = SASS 8 comes Sosull San arta. oS stone ee ten eo cea Oat i Je Ao Sete [eee (rl ae age prea PPP Sd i 
Ste G@acharinesuer enter ca: Sept. 755 1-55 5 40 13 2 2 2 2% j 
Sault iotesVarievo.aq14 202 « Apr 1535) 1-65 53 44 1 ae eee, ce eee (eb a 13 2% r 
SU Gll oy ie A emer (en cee ar a leads SOs allo ee aa ta calli aatatibtacs alles Soas| wee aca ce Mama ees cock liane fee 
TE GTONCOS Meet oe ee ks Apr. 755 1-95 5 40 13 Dy 13 14 47, f 
WiltclsOree Maer n s @ ean oe Mar. 755 1-80 5 40 13 2 2 2 oF € 
Manitoba 
E3100) CLC ae Pee ae aera eee CMEC coca ra ReC een Ell PEM od es ch, Bow Re co 7i.1cr Me ln, Spc ach ace: alton ate) op samdaad| Vesa te os ie, &-c-0] Rte ea aa 
WAT DSO ee aired sles Apr “bays 1-65 5 40 14 2 13 1 Oe eee 9 
Saskatchewan 
IMOOSEi) a Wine eee ae tae ies, PAY) 1-60 53 44 14 PAC ie oa 2 eae 1 ee Ne Pees emcecic (7) 
ESRin CORN OG Tene ami ae aera att aeons Palto Ni cell NM eR w nc oe Cal enc mae cole be oe tie Hl ed eI el as Bere t Ae eee 9 oak 
| Beet ia ne bined 3 By OTe ee ee May ’55 1-70 5 40 UE ee eae rae 14 14 | 2 weeks 8 
asia TOON ME ieee eas Mar. 755 1-65 5 40 Veale oe oe oe 14 1 Eas eae eee 8 
Alberta 
Calgary ame eect agen. Apr) ool) 70 a 40(8) 13 2 c fe a Ue ati 9 
cimontoneseae en an ae Dec. 754 1-65 iB 40 Teale hemeer ease 2 2 4% 8 
Methbridverees a. c4naote oa Mar. 755 1-50 5 40 i oat Oe att a 13 14 4%, 9 
VEE CECIn OM ee Gar eee ooten nme een, alin all a, ee ae ls a Stee es eg GAWD S Stave Sueve Soles OS Sao sellvchara os Reneceh See ene eR eee og noes 
British Columbia 
GIN COsEC UDC Sb een erent ee eee errr newer oleh oe 8 oscilla Me slay wvctal | eleraiuonshas zat at|| Shsssoievat a oral Neteronsieyalen | Nentieeenaee seen | Mega nt scat 
NAN COUV ELE ee ta rats 2208 Mar 55 2-12 5 4() 13 2 2 2 2% 8) 
Victoria dee ent ae uae Mar. 7°56) 2-00 5 40 13 2 2 2 2% i) 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) After 8 hours at 1}. 
(7) 

(8) 


Plan to be arranged. ’ 
From April 1 to September 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, 5 hours Saturday morning. 
After 9 hours per day. 
From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 

Not over # hour per day may be worked at straight time. 














Statutory holdiays mentioned, but number not given. 
From Dee. 1 to March 1, ‘‘wherever and whenever possible”’ to be 35 hours per week, 7 hours per day. 
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TABLE 6.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 




























































































PLASTERERS 
$ Overtime Pay 
ae Standard Week| (yfultiple of Regular Wage Rate) | pag conus 
mi- | wage | os A atutory 
Ps pation || Rate Higher |Saturday Work|(S¢@ton | Holidays 
ge Aes: per. Medea fe Bay i  o.  Percentaor Age ° 
z Hour | Days | Hours vertime} Specifie j ays 
ment * Pay | Period | A.M. |-P.M. |Earnings) 
or Hour 
Newfoundland 
Sts Tol ns Bessa Zectera aoacs Ketter wcll oe estes ars toca Pelee ook coisa el ere Reber coca locas cs a Nomen chesee eget tl dt agin cece veretivts sell frets ce head our ek einai nea eae a 
Nova Scotia 
El allifas se08., ances cabo Jajorey © as) 1-75 5 40 13 2, 14 2 |3c per hr 10 
SN Ashiehigene: Seen erga sola cing cecemme 2-05 5 40 alll desc cee 13 ME ieee a ardidos 8 
New Frunswick 
I Thee’ave (cop (01-0) s ea eee eee ea S| VON EO | Seeieiene eS os Bd RD eee ee | Re A ey eee Ai | een a ote (so Slec olla dinowte a Ori fai o yc a on - 
5 (Pay ah e2 70011 ee ey RR OPER [0 RP eee ES ee 2 oe (ee Pee IS Oe ee er eee Pee Le Aer aml Ano diid alte ues duie 25 
Sain tJ Orie cote a cseteteor a. haved Sesto Daan at conse Sc Met betes cre al ecat heh c tlle bet rer eneczi | Sieeatans sites hss eter oeyoy ou ewes epee en RR ee eat 
Quebec 
G@hicoutiniiseewser yack aera ee eet 1-50 6(1) 48 (1) Le) |): ae RE lite rciete oer 1,14(1) 2% 
Druminond valless eee aes pet 543) i a oe ae 13, ate oa i 
UTS ey ee PRM. dc ene abe arcdal| eee 1-9 2 Dal beg etd Wee shane, wes 2 0 
Montreal ):t.,oiacrectcs skater cells Mertartere: 2-00 5 40 = 2 » 2 2 2% 11 
Quebec eames. aise cc mane. cae 1-70 55 44 te Dia lca oe hee 13 2% 9 
Stsbiyacinthes. aimee, sal bee are 1-55 5 48 14) se eee 13 14 2% 8 
SAS PRON | oe een Go Anh bronillud co 8 opie s- 1-65 53 44 Waa leben epee Deas | Ser ae 13 2% 10 
sihetiord Mines. sen -eereemaltch tree 1-70 54 44 13 7 os eee ee 13 2% 9 
PEROIS=EGIVIGLES whch eiteisieel | eee ee 1-55 6 48 En Uy ee tame miuey | Sc A Rorel| Rae doe 1 week 9 
Ontario 
Belle valley, oc) Biche: ois erhevc limon silteitepagee ea, ane vonel emeot caes cate cll loa tes eee 2 hetestoce ee eth cc PSIG ee Micrel Gi ac 2 | a | 
BS rantlord veer coment eel eee oe 1-95 5 40 1S ae ees 13 2 2% 8 
Ora) chi £21 0 ere eee ee Ee AR PAP Emel Nr le elie eR. 6 Lar eee Oe le Ae 0 8s EO ce MER eee, Se let MRE nines, OM a aetodane se ue- 
CGT) 0) eran ie pene eee (ON ae nny lipetareyoael Kiger scares Smee ne gh al en ee | ees pie tHE Oe ak oe alle oo oo ech ee 
Elamultont sya. tte eee Apr: | O0ll 2e25 5 40 aa We EA eon tel es BAe ilfere Rie oe 4% 7 
IRGTEMO ais Cae babu eonepe Mar. ‘55 2-10 5 40 cial bee en ete 2 2 4% 6 
TAtGH ONO ies = sete ci A stela aizoel | Red 5 Noten alata TR Lae ee orl ine oe al Secpesnerse oak ces eee sire certo hoe an cee 
akeheads, Seu. Gas nc Apr eats 2-124 5 40) 13 2 2 2 4% i 
Honclonie tes ae ener Apr. 00 2225 oD 40 ae ee Reet: 6 2 2 4% 7 
OUTS WHE Pee eee eet ess etre 1-95 5 40 13 2 2 ye ceed See ae ct if 
Peterborough, . 25isde Rar cares 5. ital pecrtcdll anche ae seme lic ar edhe sca, Bteecttee alle ls. RU PRR JT) AEs cna | | eee a 
Dba Gab Maran Cerra, vec ache, |e ore eae J Rails evstemetin dbs alsuses deeees Slit uces Mapetetede [Bites cnas cuekel | dict atl oe ae 
Sault. Ste. Maries... sccea cess cl ebepmas 5/400 bereeonee see tall oct eu eeeral| (cteten apeneaather lays: cy lees Re cll sriaecaienean SNe I ee ee 62 [Ney elie | a 
Sud Ur yes gy ete «.s.ac.o ba bape a RU aiid ee | aoe tel] Sel liolcic eth PR ll geen eo Ae | Lk ee | er re 
ALOT ONbOte wee c/s aeee Apr. ’55| 2-40 5 40 13 2 2 2 4%, (5) 
Wind Soret erie ie Mar. ‘55| 2-10 5 40 i ah Ae oe ears 2 2 4% 7 
Manitoba 
BEAN OR « ¢ ciscsieierasa wanes ee bee Ue o LR lalate ae cas te PoP ral ee See ERC a ce sate toot cr ha aces (iO | ee ae ea 
Wiainnhpeoas 6 aeerectaerenitee Apr: = “bd\ 2-10 5 40 ial cee ene oe 2 2 2% 7 
Saskatchev an 
Moose Jaw o: shad ts coaccicll tebene 3.4 deal he eee aed ees Ae all Beak ee a ee ee Ceres (|| 0 ee 
Prince: Alber te siaisertls am-Btaw nil Ph seo ates aleihe | ears eee aN ee eee el ross crores eCornell Rt at ll | cn | 
PROBUS «x. bia: sce Face ase dual Heber ad Saar Mee «ahs eee Se, kes el a ee ott ee liga Me A LAN oe, 40s Serr | S| 
Saskatoon ..6 « sse-cve sewer ea Mia betes ete 5 | erst eee oiell ie aeeeetet el ewe a eae alt, odie tel lie ae On ea AES UR a ad | | ree 
Alberta 
COLO AIS We Aihara ee ere Apr -oo) eect 5 40 14 2 2 2 477, 9 
IDohroveiwoles a) Hebe aganacnene Mar. ’56 2) 223 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 8 
Teeth ridge o o.0% occa estes ce il hie kvate ete ever a ceca | 2 aie creer Ilse ee techs rete | eee Per vectra REY eset SSE ci i ne | 
Medicine. Hat. . csi sted bsalioacevotoeacata a heteee ole ell eatery a cll esos nner] op amen cel TRU eee | heaped |e ee | nn 
British Columbia 
Prince Rupert... 64 dass oe «fe da Gorns ocd t Ae ate ae eee case GRINS a mee cee eR Ree ne ge 
WANCOUVER,. owes scree menor: Mar. ’56 2-30 5 40 2 loka aes Be ee 2 2 | 1 week 9 
WiGtOria sata acess aes oe Mar. 756) 2-25 5 40 SiN S Bera cele AAs, cet ctl: “2s keel| Aas, 2, cee ee a 9 














(1) From April 1 to September 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, and 5 hours on Saturday morning. 
(2) 13 times after 9 hours. 

(3) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 

(4) Not over 3 hour per day may be worked at straight time. 

(5) Statutory holidays mentioned, number not given, 
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TABLE 7.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 

































































x Overtime Pay 
; Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) 
Termi- Wass io —=|———  ————} Raid Statut 
nation R e . Saturday Work| Vacation |S ,o°urory 
Locality Date of phe ‘ Higher |" (Weeks or| Holidays 
Ages: per Ordinary |Pay After Dereenk of (No. of 
mane Hour | Days | Hours | Overtime} Specified Rinses 5) days) 
Pay Period | A.M.. | P.M. 8 
or Hour 

Newfoundiand 
Sasa REL aM OT ysis a emereaicec coe ee Oe Otel Re eee 1-40 | 5 to 6 1/45 to 54 13 Dae = 5,00. Wt 14 | 1 week 6 
Nova Scotia 
ENDLEh oe A 5 Aeneas mee ae Tam D4 1-47 5 40 13 2 13 2 |3c per hr. 10 
"SWAG UAH ES aces cco ce SNL bt Cue tke A le Act aPC Ey oe i tn i a UM et ol eee Le 
New Brunswick 
TARE CGRPOVAW, & s5g ou oa omental lls Bisettee Puen | once Saber aD pane nel eaae Berea (ier ol De Pca all) «tage en! be cr ence eee 
IMICTICWOITS 5, 5:5 an 84 G0 bol oo caw cankOl sev 0 CARRE ERA ern eRe cae rer St tI ees ent TE ete] [mee era os Gite aire S| ies eget me ee Peer ee |e (ee a ee 
DS) £11 sh 1 ee ee TOI cl car (Ae a ed oe ae sae oh ce RMN eee Bie, alemecccc dni la luc ssven l ein. 2 aeons alle tawche Mlelecs 
Quebec 
(Chanteriiaieciyts.. ae gaia Free. | 4. re 1-30 6(1) 48 (1) ICANN = eter or lean aeee ee 1,13(1) 2% i) 
PD rumrnon cia Oren eee tele na, 1-35 53(3) 48 es Se Oak | he 13,1(8) 2% 10 
Tee, ia ee 1 1-40 5t 44 i Ce es aro a ee lg 277, 9 
IMACS SALT ReXEN I G+ Ses le ee cee thc tne a 1-80 5 40 15 2 14 gy 2% 11 
(DUELS Oe oi he's, o cee Gots a ee 1-50 5} 44 14 Died tere aes 14 2% 9 
Sickle vacint heme see e ete. |)o ee ges: 1-35 5 48 ite al eo aan ee oe 13(4) 13(4) 2%, 8 
Shrerbroolce weep seewet. ce alle holy sh cen. 1-40 54 44 Les !|Ro., enn: ne aie 14 2% 10 
ere tiond Mines wee oer alien ae oe: 1-50 54 44 14 Popa Leer 14 2% 9 
PETOIS=ILVICTES RD acces uall-oecn tas os 1-35 53 44 Nis: ()) | Seen ees ea uae ae 14 2 g 
Ontario 
elev Cope ee rca A eae cee ARE AT iii h Thee e MNerar ace eb ibs covets clea eee Sell cave last cenillermecualater cil utbesnelens saste (sa hyenea that 
ESTA TTGh OC eee eee AE OMA | cc cl eS BO Fe Sey all Mier, bere ma ecrcraaaiees ou Hebe wcvats alle duterever te lhc wtscveereie's, ol Shs tameneiel cusses 
(QT ea EE oe eo eS Gerke 0. ADE oll ee eae ae eee le i ee Oe ere OA RM Pe | Oe 0 [ps | Nene Ro, Le Ur, ee fe ee 
GRTTTIOE is 0 bss Saye ta a 6 ARR NS © Ne ea Nae eet te ee ere aa | Se Rae a (ee le | |e Oe 
ARE et 1) eS OS | Pre Clte ye cll ee MOM ae pcs 2,5 Benasca“b acce edie tert ese dre, ail etiders bahiar all e-eeatla + 5 llrcbucaea- +e atais yell thspoeteiege atte 
Ets 2S COD ee em en eM Ae ye ema RM Mau e tps wel ewebeh ord occa aches susie cull gous ettcs.  clllomea We amen ccayelllte tavmepanencacves 
JESNGHOLIVETIVEI, Se os ol cl dim eg lc em call Ces eh Rte pel MRMe e m P CATM ee eRe ecm | ers cP ge Fee a Se ee A 
akehead tA sree te5 00 Dec. 54 2-00 5 40 13 2) 2 2 4%, 8 
Wondon ae eee ee Ae PMG 8 1-95 5 40 Leal. Se ale 14 14 4%, 8 
Ottawa ie ee we ee ADE moo 1-97 5 40 1 2 4 2 4% 8 
JERE WES el OYONON EM Me he 5 Seay Sra 1s accep Mebane: Rae ee irc cn RSE, EI Fg irc Uw | ee pe ee 
SU ait ia Ei Le gee mene ees aye erat reer ie eed ae FE ER eI des Ee ake. occpauels esalidenatern occ tis at eine cls dibis.a sgetem liars oe een 
Stnlsiiey. WUEMIEY 2 PE Ss. Af £2 en NR ei |S Ape Ree Serer da el Co Ra a Ape ae ee a eS a 
SLC) LIS ae een ers meee ce ee he Senet Me md oN eee sin cc hag am oaie ell ameter wel Memes ial dates sll AREER so + oval et enerar ey cee 
aLOrontoMtaer. ek meen ik Apres “bd 12°35 5 40 Dla a aes are 2 2 4% 8 
\WYeite VOCAL AS 435, SNe Ris ee meee Apr. 755) 2-20 5 40 Dall eee arn 2 2 % 7 
Manitoba 
[E. CATIG OLA aE Pee rena anil tees OR Tete Ve emai cer Doo Ne Me) oy a Dee 27, eRe, 5 ce a anced pga ac Se See Rane ea 
IVT oe Ceres ee gee ees Apr. 755) 1-824 5 424 14 7 14 ey 4%, 8 
Saskatchewan 
INE GOS CE) cL Nee ee en ee heme ae cite ee te eH eahnce Ave sausrn [Rare ater og act lied ele Gasol alll shay nae Yagcl Slt Ryne ate aa las S cet rds Me tore | aBRE oben dys cn ae 
IBrinCoeAlbetinos ative so Apr. ‘55 1-85 5 40 Ballas tose aveutcsteee 1 cere se eer cee ttc G2 8 
Grinder eae eet aoa: May ’56 1-85 5 |40 to 4 L2G) RaRSee An. cocina <a oe teaee 2 weeks 8 
SS 2S 1S DO OL aaa |e peel ey cte cI, SAA cI, Soe eet alpen S, Be eee [ieee acc ahct «car's, | But weveitn Suellen ch ora ats weal pete ohne sche ll Metvel oy ous hetea 
Alberta 
ORT W Rais Sy nen Seat pean Toned Peer te 2-00 5 40 14 2 14 2 47, g 
EG AITVON DON eae ne anne a Mar. ’56 2-15 5 40 14 2 13 BS (A ee ea ae 7 
Wetnpriacoun yeas eee June '56 1-85 5 40 14 2 14 2 4%, 9 
TWaExSN VENT eYey WEB EEHS, os ecu, cape etal: pee Seen (URC ene ee testa re aes eee aed RS, os 6 Ree OR (Eee Sorc teas Cid scl, A clit |) Aenea ae AO 
British Columbia 
LEASH RUUPTENS Soe a6 & ¢ Geek OT Eee HARE aor Ae ieee cc) Mees oo cen are ne mae omried | Serr anit (nian baad ocaane: Ske Mroceec eae 
Wancouvcreeecuin tes tie May ’55 2-30 5 40 14 2 13 2 4g, 9 
WACtOrIAn Teper es ake oes Mar. ’55| 2-28 5 40 13 2 2 DALY Ran ae ee 9 














(1) From April 1 to September 30 may be 55 hours, 53 days per week. 
(2) After 9 hours per day. 
(3) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
(4) After 48 hours per week. ; C : 
(5) Two additional hours per day Monday to Friday, and one additional hour on Saturday morning, may be worked at 
straight time, as long as total hours per week do not exceed 55. 
(6) Up to 9 hours per day and 44 hours per week at straight time. 
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TABLE 8.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 



























































LABOURERS 
She, 5 Overtime Pay 
Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) ae 
Termi- al 
nation Wage : Saturday Work| Vacation Statutory 
. Rate Higher eg Holidays 
Locality Date of ‘ : a (Weeks or 
x per Ordinary |Pay After P pane (No. of 
ARTES: H Day Hours | Overtime} Specified Crcenty Olly days) 
t our ays Dee Earnings) y 
ree Pay Period | A.M. | P.M. 
or Hour 

Newfoundland 
StaiGhnisee eee ea ste Aug. ’55 1-00 |54(1),6(2)|50(1),48(2 14 el eate eewatcacacl| hee chere acc eee cee eee 9 
Nova Scotia 
Halilax eh crea ee. tian ADI DD 1-10 6 48 1 ets ree APR || SAR Ne || he eee ns 10 
SiG bole Ngee es OE OLE Ree a | ane ga ae et eR ce es ben ee ial pee Pm Sete! ea Meas Ge rire ace. 0.00 "Alo dag myo ac 
New Brunswick 
Mredenictonenreentt as acre Apr. 755 -90 54 44 14 Dill caaiehets Se licker gece Owe REI i 
BA oy ox 6) | teed ek ra oer A ee | a oe ee th ee oll) ere ors Sells ahh Sooo dad<c ca does 
Simbios olin + eee. v5 areca ovate cet ally Cees ellie em arc greece bance all ek ee tep Seep lt tee eh pea ence On| eu cere pe ee Nera ee 
Quebee 
GEOL TINT eee tere eee aes oe cord Ceres eet iol) §(3) 48(3) TCE) oY, See tees acs epee 1,14(3) 2%. 9 
Drum One: ville see ae ne eee ee eee 1-00 54(5) 48 LF, eee ee Pe ce ee oes 1, 14(5) oe 10 
RUIN: doe Ae a, oe UNE ey So BRae rn Os 1-10 53 50 14 PAM ae AS 14 2% 9 
MONtTIGAIS cette ah tere ee ae ee ae 1-25 5 45 13 2 14 2 2G 11 
Quebec Meee st cconts, wet vel oat teres 1-15 6 48 14 A en Oe Mae Ih ee PR bens 2% 9 
StsbivaGinthiewen .< jean ae tell eee aera: 1-00 5 48 1 (Oe 14 13 2% 8 
SHeETOLOOKEL® tease fae eae te oe 1-05 54 44 Ue ti etsy GIRS eat) a Pe ee ee 2% 10 
DhetiordeMiiness.. eae eer ieee 1-15 6 48 15 ra ae eee Riss Be oe 2% 9 
AR RORR RO AKER An drs Sa snllad on oaa ue 1-00 6 48 LE |g Bee cape sere eye all espe eee 1 week 9 
Ontario 
fee) on (aU: ire em Ieee i aae| (ay ee | OO eee es | UR nee arteee ge alll «ern eee OMe ee | eRe dS Te ea et as oitso do uno _.oc 
Bramtior ds eines ae cece Ce Mae aes oe A ree ed spre ca ea cas | ete eect arn | lees arte Ic ay ta |r 
Cornwall ree hecklers ave sod Meee ies Ae ehh NR Se tees le ee Poe a ies ne Ua 2 Oe | 
Gre ee och ae ees tie ee cd oat te SC eet ae Calle 7a cures tral Rp aes 2 cl ce Sect enoes May Aor sya oen al bcwce aes ean | A a 
FV atone sh onc soci ak ee Re ees este Se Shee call a a a Sp all parece ce leech see scctratta enthused | Roy tered eve eofas Parte esa ot Reece ee tee oO | 
TSIM SStON eee a ts ea Oe 1-10 5 40 WEE We ees eer eee, 2 14 14 AG, 8 
ISGRAO SAIS 4.8 Sado kon daeades ‘Nowe, a5) 1-20 5 45 SLs Esch Se oe aera ay ete Olle arte Rabe 4g, if 
Wa Kee aid Scepete. os foccee 5 Sak, cle aee ata aT nc dllhe Beals qocket esl Recatas Mae ns tol Mececied opee Rea tas ar creecee eV eaer fer ciel ts ae PON eee nah ore | rr 
Eondonie peepee nearer: Apr. 756 1-15 5} 48 1 eee a tok ea 1g 4% 8 
Orit f: DP Aa ea SR he nO Reel Re ee te Re are Reet oo ee || IN ie | eee i em, te lh oe a bod 
PO@tEr DOO Reaiei ss ce ca tea ae ee aa eerste a es Sra oases oa esa cae te a Se Te ee | ere 
St.-Catharines sc. ./5.: 5-6 cca lee ie «Shona tc sos: oe terete eareal lle ae 2 br eS [eye ctu Sally ene ee Sg a 
SaultStes Martey . 352.5 eae oe sca AA SR AE all eS i IRL ect es As ll cy ecuracine vee | Cc RRS PNrPP icf (oleic a en | 
Sw Ur yy ores. oat apo 5 See eee ete On peek Rea oy est yn || ee | en | 
Toronto acer wee Apr. ’56 1-25 53 45 Hlth ois ee eeGe on A, 14 4% 8 
Windsor peer fee Mar. ’55 1-62 5 45 P|), aes 13 14 4% 8 
Manitoba 
1:1 116 (0) | eae eee eames (oer FJ, PRE ec tee tee lee eee ain | one ne eM Ves ede ee || tee Ne ed POR eo waa oa nok 
Winn pe ..n)., .issecctee igs e Bsa tell seek es Seabee ese tem ene eb ecg ae | ha ay meee ec |g com aM et ne Oe | 
Saskatchewan 
MGOSO: awe oo scchalelacs tod ia a- flo tae 8 ay orl dees ear | Rae een tel sys ett | Poort eee cere hence Jey eecenaec le aca Seat tee eek ae 
Prince Albert. 5 eck oe a a ah tere yall Pa ee ec ee vectra aes te re Ie cae IVAN I ae ie | 
Regina: ccc ee eee Mar. 755 1-21 54 LE Sen ies ae a ER, SA I || SB || ce Aq, 8 
SaSKALGON serch cee eee Mar. ’56) 1-28 | 5or 54 |40 or 44 US lfecnmmacetel cetera 13 | 2 weeks 8 
Alberta 
Gal gary eae to Ree Apr. 755} 1-30 54(7) 44(7) LA eee ee lian oe Fe LF dl bioeee 9 
EGON TOM eee it eter eels Mieeeeeco 1-30 54(7) 44(7) a Merc eRe Eee ae BNlignrpeeaeere 8 
1 =) Hell 0} o Ks |: <a Ee |e ey 0 re ee Ua ee ee Oe Ee Eee eT koe 
Medicine Ebaty...¢cie's 5 a hel occ Bel cates eee apie eee Ps ve CAE cena eenee ef apne RE aD ede) ee a et 
British Columbia 
Prince: Rupert soi: cags hace shores SM eT ema lteter lca Paap cece we [Fan eyes eee eee | 
WENICOM VOR Mtoe. ic, toms! Mar. ’55 1-60 5 40 13 # 13 14 2% 9 
NWictorignt ade mer arte aoe Wikia, Ubi) 1-60 D 40 14 2 iz 2 2% 9 











(1) April 1 to September 30. 
(2) October to March 31. 
(3) From April 1 to September 30 may be 55 hours, 53 days per week. 
(4) After 9 hours per day. 
(5) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
(6) Not over 3 hour per day may be worked at straight time. 
(7) If Saturday work is necessary. 
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The tables giving details of working con- 
ditions for the eight construction trades in 
the 44 cities covered are somewhat incom- 
plete. In some cities there are no agree- 
ments covering particular trades. In other 
instances current information was not 
available to the Department although an 
agreement was known to be in existence. 
For these reasons no entries appear in the 
tables for certain trades opposite some of 
the cities listed. 


Changes in Wages and Working Con- 
ditions—A comparison of data in the tables 
with that published a year ago shows that, 
most commonly, wage increases bargained 
in 1954 amounted to five cents an hour. 
Under almost one-third of the agreements 
wage rates were not changed during the 


year. Wage changes for the eight trades 
examined are as follows:— 
Per Cent 
of Cities 
for Which 
Change in Hourly Wage Rates 


Wage Rate are Available 
IN(OINGINATI CG entres pin eee ere Seer toro crave 32-0 
iin cl ers oincetibsee. wise: wien eet crneia cle seats 2-0 
NANOSAT Watt hes ictruenl lone tae ee ean Oe 36-0 
Over 5 and under 10 cents......... 6-5 
LOM CEMLS aCe roan oie acicce nes 17°0 
COMET el ONCOMUS Me toc itera ters newness 6°5 


100-0 


Little change has occurred in the other 
items included in the tables. Under a few 
agreements the vacation allowance was 
increased from 2 per cent of earnings to 
4 per cent. A paid vacation provision was 
included in a few other agreements which 
had not formerly contained one. Jom- 
parison of the tables for the two years will 
also show that the number of statutory 
holidays has been increased in certain 
cities and for certain trades. 

As a rule, construction workers do not 
receive pay for statutory holidays not 
worked. They are, however, generally paid 
at a premium rate for work performed on 
these days. In Saskatchewan, statutory 
holidays are paid holidays under a provin- 
cial statute which requires employers to 
pay employees for eight holidays. 

Overtime rates for Sundays and statutory 
holidays have been omitted from the 
tables, but there is practically no change in 
these rates from those of a year earlier. 


In the great majority of cases double time 
is paid for such work. Occasionally the 
rate is time and a half, double time and a 
half or, rarely, triple time. 


Out-of-Town Work—Also examined, but 
not included in the tabular information, 
were clauses under which employees 
receive allowances when they are required 
to work out of town and do not return 
home daily. Such clauses require the 
employer to provide the employee with 
one or more of the following items: trans- 
portation costs, pay for travelling time 
(usually limited to eight hours per day), 
and room and board. Seventy-five per 
cent of the agreements analysed contain 
a provision of this kind. 

The following are examples of clauses 
relating to out-of-town work: 


li 
= Members:6ent. Out Of 2s ajaoe ¢.reces to work 
from whence they do not return daily, shall 
be paid regular rates of wages as set out in 
clauses 1 to 4. Fares to and from out-of- 
town work shall be paid by the employer. 
In travelling at night a sleeper shall be pro- 
vided. Time travelling to and from such 
work shall be paid at single time up to a 
maximum of 8 hours per day. If men leave 
the job on their own volition within 90 days, 
transportation and travelling time returning 
GO tektites a ee ae may be withheld. Suitable 
room and board shall be provided by the 
employer. The cost of transportation to and 
from the job shall be paid every two months, 
or 60 days, for jobs within a radius of 200 
miles, every 120 days for jobs within a 
radius of 400 miles, and every 180 days for 
jobs within a radius of 600 miles of ......... 
This shall be paid whether or not the work- 
iam ACuUay FERUIEMS! tO: aa. shelves And he 
shall receive his cheque for the fare home at 
that time. 
ii 

On jobs away from where a carpenter is 
hired at home, transportation charges includ- 
ing meals and sleeper is to be provided by 
the employer, return transportation charges 
including meals and sleeper is to be provided 
by the employer after ninety days or at the 
termination of employment, whichever comes 
first, except where a man is discharged for 
just cause. Travelling time on working days 
only is to be paid for at the rate of eight 
hours in each twenty-four, provided that no 
travelling time shall be claimed if working 
time is not actually lost. 


Clauses relating to out-of-town work were 
found in practically all of the plumbers’ 
agreements. Such clauses are least frequent 
among the contracts covering labourers, 
being found in approximately 52 per cent 
of their agreements. 
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Working Conditions, April 1954, 
in the Primary Textile Industry 


Four-fifths of establishments surveyed report five-day work week; more 
than three-quarters grant two weeks’ annual vacation with pay after 
five years’ service and four-fifths grant six or more paid holidays 


Wider prevalence of the five-day 40-hour a schedule (see Table 1). This arrange- 
work week is shown in a survey of working ment applied to almost three-quarters of 
conditions in the primary textile industry the textile mill workers in April 1954, in 
at April 1, 1954* Two weeks’ annual the plants covered by the survey, compared 
vacation with pay after five years was the with 61 per cent in October 1951. 
general practice, while almost half of the The 45-hour week occurred in more 
employees were entitled to a third week plants than any other arrangement, being 
after longer periods of service. Four-fifths found in one-third of all establishments. 
of the employees in the survey group were However, by number of employees, the 
entitled to six or more paid holidays each 40-hour week Weary prevalent, 31 ae 

civ : _ cent falling into this group, compared with 
Bear yg iia, iste decane ore 25 per cent in October 1951. The decline 
more. Some form of pension and/or in weekly hours continues, with only one- 


insurance plans were in force in most estab- quarter of all mill workers now on more 
lishments, with the employer usually pay- than 45 hours a week, compared with one- 
ing part or all of the cost of the plan. third in 1951 and two-thirds in 1947. 


The length of the work week differs con- 
siderably from one section of the textile 
The Normal Work Week industry to another and from region to 

A continued trend to the five-day work region. In the cotton yarn and broad 
week is apparent, with about four-fifths of | woven goods section, the 40-hour week 


the establishments surveyed reporting such applied to 64 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments surveyed; in woollen 


*The Department’s latest survey. Results of an and worsted woven goods, to 15 per cent; 


earlier survey (October 1, 1951), appeared in the in rayon, nylon and silk textiles, to 2 per 
Lasour Gazerre, May 1952, pp. 631-642. cent; and in hosiery and knit goods, to 24 





TABLE 1.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
APRIL 1, 1954 



























































Pri Number of Non-Office Employees 
rimary ni oe 
Textiles By Industry By Region 
2} 2) 
8 | 3 
oO Sah 
iva) 
= a 9 ee a 2 a 
® ei a6 Stes 3 
=| n aI a mS S) 
5 B Gi-= BO 7 a AS 
ea © a r=] BS oO 
4 Pr a £0 ~R al S oO fe) a 
fe 4s an Ae au oo = ® a D 
oe 2, ~~ y ne Sex| Cael a ra a T 
& q 5A oF an bY a Ss = & 

a ca RQ 6) = m4 q < oC ) = 
SURVEY O.OVEAUE «eee ey eerie 278 | 49,3874 | 16,370 7,414 | 10,082 | 15,5658 1,641 | 25,528 | 21,320 885 
Standard Weekly Hours 

A PN over aes Beet ea 59 | 15,495 | 10,471 POT 180 3, 748 394 9,386 5, 361 354 
Over 40 and under 44......... 19 ar tletot (Segoe see 443 2,819 726 140 666 2,743 439 
Ieee pe oo Rei eke 26 4,048 louie 113 1,139 1,216 941 AS 1,675 50 

Pee et slot = Tes yore! s,s parr 92 | 13,029 1,920 3,791 415 6-903) Sere: 3,228 Oe SOG Neeser see 

Over 45 and under 48......... We) GEO lok ao oc 523 87 ON rae tae 388 HU ee 
SAMS ackte alee. sue gee oe 46 9,936 2,361 987 4,327 2,261 62 8,799 1,038 42 

CO) VETIAS RR Oo otis a/b ect oie cue 19 1,793 43 456 1,065 229 104 DO89iike Ae ee ellie eee 
Ona ‘b-day week............. 219 | 36,389 | 12,877 | 6,092 | 3,526 | 14,344 DOLE aor ots 18, 608 810 
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per cent. Employees working more than 
45 hours per week were 15 per cent of 
the total in cotton yarn and broad woven 
goods, 26 per cent in woollen and worsted 
woven goods, 55 per cent in rayon, nylon 
and silk textiles, and 19 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 

While the 40-hour week applied to 37 
per cent of all textile mill employees in 
the survey group in Quebec, and to 25 
per cent in Ontario, 43 per cent of the 
employees in Quebec worked more than 45 


hours, compared with 8 per cent in Ontario. ° 


In the latter province 46 per cent of the 
employees were on a 45-hour. week. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


Over three-quarters of the mills in the 
survey group, employing 90 per cent of the 
workers, granted two weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion with pay after, in most cases, an 
employment record of five years’ service. 
Three weeks’ vacation was granted in one- 
quarter of the establishments, employing 
almost half of the workers, after a service 
period ranging from 15 to 25 years (see 
Table 2). 

Two weeks’ vacation was available after 
five years’ service for 65 per cent of all 
employees and after less than five years 


TABLE 2.—VACATIONS WITH PAY, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, REST PERIODS, 
BONUS AND PROFIT-SHARING PLANS AND INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICES 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1954 
































== Estab- Non-Office 
lishments | Employees 
SDDS AUGRAT ISS SOS Oe ROSARIO Ee SC RI Cee on aR Eee 278 49,374 
Vacations with Pay— 
One week with pay after: 
IFeSSEL Lieyrielicy Catena te Tete ett ete ot erat chip thse ee eee eer te oes tee eta. 39 11,998 
LS REET ON Lat lire Ba Bi Sics eB RS 7 Ae 0 2 RS ae, ECE eo RE ero) SR RE ea 199 29,788 
Senvi COMOUSDCCHILCC Serene Nh ren te oe eer eee AS Ae oh) Sak catia cemin eye 21 2251 
Two weeks with pay after: 
NEY CAMIO TELS S See eer ee ie oc he eres eee TES ie aS TSE ee Pe EE 19 5,901 
PA ELEN ETS 0 GPs Pee Mts Sue EME EI ERO es ee RS ot a te ae eT aren ee 22 2,465 
OEY COLSH Ee PI: Se e eee a ae tae ay PU tench tee ate 17 Deas 
DEVICAT SO Cee tire EE GA PT, Pe ne oO ee Oe NM eae Mees 141 82,095 
OPIS NEKI OMS Men eee ee eee eh eT cnet oe coy 2 Sas ERE cents era Uae teva ov ce eons 16 1,618 
Three weeks with pay after: oe. 
USACE NSE testi6 chero thet pid O ARISE cimnie CTO SRI Aha RISERS OCI Pattern ae eae 3 5,795 
PAW CEN Gsm Des o Shes oo RRET Se Ole eS Are AA BERG aS oe FEMS le A ee 0s ee 15 S26 
DEV CANS Obes fs Mite boas licorice oe Sr ese Oc ACRE Os Mi ene rs NOR 2 Be ney cya OZ 12,348 
OPI ErIPSHOU Stee ee OTe ee eee ees te Mash roe ech ng eteNt ea cdc ome celts 6 healed 
HL OUTAWECKSEWALGLIRD AUNTS rae aeiire tie ay siete terre’ os A Ee a cre es oe ote sd 3 455 
Plant Shut-down for Vacation , : 
Nivea overran onnale o, Slayigicekoniad (AMO nar oaoeooogobadoonuc dah omadoquoomsabossonenodpede 267 47,381 
Number reporting a shut-down period of: 
CONS WSIS ee cid te ERENT Tice oh RIC ORE IH Ol Ped Senet ro Nar oe a an Cee ace ee er 69 6,500 
IN WORWIECICS Mien ream hs ANON toe evo eeheyt.c Se Peewee. sacks oe. ai cicit ota Mout evn AS 194 40, 546 
OA AVETES 5 Shes cnt oS Oy Cea ere eee INE A Ter aie RE Sant, Sat can gt MSE ees SOE ce de eee re 53 308 
ING AMIOLUN A LOTR ROR aE aeT tomer tengo OR re ee Tote a aioe re. acto 1 27 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Number reporting: 
TN RGhS OSH las ao BIO Le ASHE ots actin tach alee On OAR ROR ER Cin cnc Alon Pen aoc CE ee Mae RIGO 36 2,410 
[GATT CES ee eee Crem eS Ue eek ete A! AAA Soe Me B58 eas WA agers Te 10 1,886 
eS Ee TR PN RET eT ied PAE NOU Fre oe oh ae a2, A Saks Motch RAN Beas oc 8 enn aris Nias cave, Sith at sfamereReaS 14 1,899 
AE Te Oe ge Fe ie Te ON Me ee oe nah er vae OL es Ga TRTTENIE NENA Sols Sn Sie ees Se 4 546 
enous Roiet ty A Bre ca RE, Neh aeRO ce I ce St PRIA alee OR rg BS I Dh eee ae Mr MB, 16 1,703 
er ae ee ce hg AN A Wee a es Raunt: Ce Aue egies 3 Assia eck oratcieone ee 56 8,499 
A Weteristbe acy. Pos Cot Rh Oe Oe OS Ae as OR sn enh oa goed eae Cone he ae 32 10,231 
55 ERE cht eR ged 2 neh ke fe Met ey ba Para ot a ae a Reape Tatton wencrehomnieareae har a a 86 16, 267 
IV One Rh ATs Seee eee: eer Ae Asp NS CPN cra Peerias Senet ce Me pert ects ayenetd caetehera Cae te 15 3, 836 
TAG yabebtongroalsy alovela hoeyetere: ues nace ere Pet Are LAI lO ote wee Ent Pre STE Clean Beer Rava Bin cao 9 2,097 
Rest Periods : 
Nauxmber Peporeiig rest PeOTlOds ic «ye view ee «iuicieie eners ects Hus os oie eletersis initiais aieieiere/ ain et eles 194 28, 894 
Number reportine two: ten-minute periods per dayerrt. end-all ttle dei te ee 139 2omloD 
Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans p . 
Number reporting year-end or Christmas bonus...............secseeee ree eee ene ces ees 81 12,936 
InNfroaal oyreieeoraniape porcomnislarernuyapy RANA ouvoAonccacsnusaooonnesodwaahasndccosnouéesoone 16 3,049 
Industrial Medical Services 
Number reporting: f are ae 
Pre-placement medical examination .2 2c ck cies vince ein ain sie =v e)sinie cit Fein wr nla « cale aie ola laisis 33 13, 362 
Periodic medical examination. 4. Siaeescses ocsss enh se Kae ere on ere ers 14 6,710 
Emergency care in the establishment for occupational accident or illness............ 83 31,055 
Emergency care in the establishment for non-occupational accident or illness........ 69 28, 678 
TOMIEGVISTES? DY MULSE.2) spect lee as elastase ctevestae arn sieveeLol tetris s siafe ate cietaielecaeiereueetos eects 40 15, 167 
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for 22 per cent. Three weeks’ vacation 
after service periods ranging from 15 to 
25 years was available to 43 per cent of 





A percentage distribution of mill workers 
entitled to vacations of differing lengths 
after different periods of service 1s shown 












































all textile mill employees in the survey below according to industry group and 
group. region: 
By Industry 
Cotton Yarn pect a None fi Tosiee 
: : : t; on an BMe 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirement phe Wistah Teak ee ee 
Goods Goods Textiles ‘ 
% % % % 
Two weeks after less than 11ve Vearsitic.ieaesee 18 19 30 2 
Alter tine, MeATS Weer ae On nee ane eee ae eee 80 58 48 64 
res weeds Ailes 0 uO ny Cabs et ns eae eae 69 40 |» SS 29 
By Region 
Atlantic : Western 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
% % % % 
Two weeks after less than five years.............. ilk 8 34 84 
ATLEriTiIVe VeATS.1 juan. cee eee 3D 78 54 14 
Three weeks ater, oto 2) yearare. jo) eae eee 28 46 42 28 








Plant shut-down for at least part of the 
vacation period was the general practice, 
in 267 establishments (96 per 
cent of those in the survey group) employ- 


occurring 


ing the same percentage of workers. A 
two-week shut-down was the most common 
practice, occurring in 194 establishments, or 














70 per cent of the total, employing 40,546 
workers, or 80 per cent. 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


The increase in the number of paid 
statutory holidays (Table 2) enjoyed by 
textile mill workers is shown in the follow- 
ing table: : 























Percentage of Total Mill Workers 
Number of Paid Holidays -———— 
1947 1951 | 1954 
% % % 

INOMGS a aaisly l dacu Wate Ae ey ee ee ee i ee 55 9 5 
GOS s 6k fy oth Sak OU ee ee a oe ee ily Pal 12 
0 Pa SPOR PER HER sl ie etme ohh gy CM ee al Aas lg 25 17 

Tos ate Bota Bie gone Asa aR HER es Re ae ota om 2 fel mill 

oa ae ADE) at AL Pee wea td eee ha ch ae 8 26 33 
More than, Bi cas, <5 ie yee tees eee eee 1 8 8 
No information — — 4 





In 1954, 91 per cent of the cotton mill 
workers enjoyed six or more paid holidays 
while the proportion was 87 per cent in 
the woollen division, 74 per cent in the 
rayon division, and 63 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 


Rest Periods 


Seventy per cent of the establishments 
in the survey group, employing 60 per 
cent of the mill workers, reported rest 
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periods (see Table 2). More than 90 per 
cent of the mills having rest periods 
reported two rest periods a day. Ten 
minutes was the length of the periods in 
75 per cent of the establishments having 
such a working condition, while 21 per cent 
reported 15-minute rest periods. 


Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans 


Neither bonuses nor profit-sharing (Table 
2) were general practices in the textile 


industry, according to information received 
from the survey group. Slightly less than 
one-third of all establishments, employing 
about a quarter of the labour force, 
reported year-end or Christmas bonuses, 
while only one establishment in 16 had 
a profit-sharing plan. 


Industrial Medical Services 


The most common industrial medical 
service (Table 2) was emergency care in 
the plant for occupational accidents or 
illness, found in 30 per cent of the estab- 
lishments employing 63 per cent of the 
labour force covered by the survey. Non- 
occupational accidents or illness were given 
emergency care in 25 per cent of the 
establishments employing 57 per cent of the 
labour force. Preplacement medical exam- 
inations were the rule in only 12 per cent 
of the mills employing 27 per cent of the 
- workers. 


Pension and Insurance Plans - 


Hospitalization plans were the most 
common form of insurance in the textile 
industry, by number of employees covered, 
’ with group life insurance and surgical bene- 
fits only slightly less frequent. Pension 
plans covered somewhat more than half of 
all mill workers but were found in only 
a quarter of the establishments. Cash 
compensation for loss of earnings due to 
illness was paid to most employees in the 
industry and in about two-thirds of the 
mills. In most cases, at least half the cost 
of these plans was paid for by the employer. 

Hospitalization insurance was in force for 
the employees in 232 mills employing 45,781 
workers, or 83 per cent of all mills surveyed 
employing 92 per cent of the total labour 
force. The number and percentage of mills 
reporting each type of plan and the number 
and proportion of employees covered were 
as follows: 








Nine per cent of the mills employing 7 
per cent of the workers contributed from 
1 to 49 per cent, while 53 per cent of the 
mills with 41 per cent of the employees 
contributed from 50 to 99 per cent; 100 
per cent of the cost was paid by 28 per 
cent of the mills having 44 per cent of the 
employees. (These percentages in each 
ease do not add up to 100, since some 
establishments did not report on the pro- 
portion of the cost assumed by them.) 


Of the mills with group life insurance. 
only 2 per cent of them, employing 1 per 
cent of the workers, made no contribution: 
8 per cent of the mills with 5 per cent of 
the employees contributed from 1 to 49 
per cent of the cost; 52 per cent of the 
establishments with 46 per cent of the 
employees contributed between 50 and 99 
per cent; and 30 per cent of the mills with 
44 per cent of the employees contributed 
100 per cent of the cost. 


Fewer mills helped pay the cost of their 
hospital plan, with 21 per cent of those 
with a plan, employing 9 per cent of the 
mill workers, making no contribution; 9 
per cent of the mills with 9 per cent of 
the employees contributed between 1 and 
49 per cent of the cost; 38 per cent of 
the establishments with 41 per cent of the 
employees contributed between 50 and 99 
per cent; and 22 per cent of the mills 
with 35 per cent of the employees cor- 
tributed 100 per cent. 


Of the establishments with surgical 
benefits, 11 per cent with 7 per cent of 
the employees covered by such a plan 
made no contribution. Ten per cent of 
the mills with 9 per cent of the labour 
force contributed between 1 and 49 per 
cent; 45 per cent of the mills with 44 per 


Mills Employees 

Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
vs) APA Ba SW ag 4 am by cag lan ge ie REA 74 27 27, 262 5b 
Group ue nnsurances tes. ses Ee ee a 194 70 43,517 88 
Posmitanzstioy bianen se 68S fh casa eee cee 232 83 45,781 92 
UIUC IGR DOD RIT Cees MR NT alot besis no ke «ns Ltpdiaity » ore OR 198 71 Agena 8& 
Piyateinn & mer vices 10 LIOADIUAl. 0. ¢cc6 coe he ct eee a 119 43 19, 299 39 
Physician’s Home and Office Calls................ 53 19 6, 868 14 
Cash Compensation for loss of Earnings due to Illness. . 166 60 38,174 78 


Only 4 per cent of the mills reporting 
a pension plan made no contribution to 
the cost of the plan; they employed 4 per 
cent of the workers covered by such a plan. 
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cent of the employees contributed from 50 
to 99 per cent; 25 per cent of the mills 
with 37 per cent of the employees con- 
tributed 100 per cent. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December 1954* 


There were no significant changes in the 
record of industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages during 1954 as compared 
with 1953. About the same number of 
stoppages occurred. 

In 1954 a greater number of workers 
were involved and the man-days lost were 
higher than in 1953 but the increases were 
not substantial. In both 1953 and 1954 
about 70 per cent of the total idleness 
occurred in the last four months. 

Half the time lost in 1954 was caused by 
three stoppages involving: motor vehicle 
factory and parts depot workers at 
Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke, Ont., 
plumbers and steamfitters at Montreal, 
Que.; and farm implement factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 87 of the 168 stoppages 
in 1954, causing 90 per cent of the total 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 24 arose 
over dismissals and suspensions; 22 over 
union questions; 14 over causes affecting 
working conditions; 11 over reduced hours; 
four over reduced wages; four over the 
employment of particular persons; one was 
a jurisdictional dispute; and one was a 
sympathy strike. 

Preliminary figures for 1954 show 168 
strikes and lockouts, involving 61,477 
workers, with a time loss of 1,472,160 man- 
days. In 1953 there were 174 strikes and 
lockouts, 55,988 workers involved and a loss 
of 1,324,715 days. 

In December 1954 preliminary figures 
show 16 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 12,169 workers, with a time loss 
of 240,841 man-days, compared with 23 


strikes and lockouts in November 1954, 
with 20,628 workers involved and a loss of 
326,460 days. In December 1953 there were 
29 strikes and lockouts, 11,275 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 265,265 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1954 was 0-29 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
November 1954, 0:39 per cent; December 
1953, 0°31 per cent; the year 1954, 0-15 
per cent; and the year 1953, 0-18 per cent. 

In December 1954 two stoppages involv- 
ing motor vehicle factory and parts depot 
workers at Windsor, Oakville and Etobi- 
coke, Ont., and linoleum factory workers at 
Montreal and Farnham, Que., caused 85 per 
cent of the total idleness. 

Of the 16 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in December 1954, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, three in favour of the 
employers, one was a compromise settle- 
ment and one was indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At — 
the end of the year 10 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour GAzeTTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Miéinistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Ireland beginning in October 1954 was 216 
and 21 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 237 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 112,300 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 1,115,000 days caused. 
Of the 216 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, 13, 
directly involving 3,900 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 92, 
directly involving 11,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 


20, directly involving 6,400 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 84, directly 
involving 29,500 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 200 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. Two, 
directly involving 19,300 workers, were in 
support of workers 
disputes. 


involved in other 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for 1954 are 3,450 
work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the year, 
in which 1,500,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during 1954 is an estimated 
22,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for 1953 were 5,091 stoppages involving 
2,400,000 workers and a loss of 28,300,000 
days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living® 


Consumer Price Index, January 3, 1955 


The consumer price index receded 0-2 
per cent from 116-6 to 116-4 between 
December 1 and January 3. The decrease 
was due entirely to a drop in foods; the 
index for this series changed from 112-6 to 
112-1. Among foods, lower prices were 
recorded for processed pork products, 
oranges, bananas, eggs and lettuce while 
firmer quotations were registered for tea, 
most fresh vegetables and beef. 

Shelter, the only other group to change, 
advanced from 128-2 to 128-4, reflecting 
increases in both rent and home-ownership. 
Household operation remained at 117-1 as 
slight advances in supplies and _ services 
were balanced by decreases in a few items 
of floor coverings, furniture and textiles. 

In clothing a slight advance in women’s 
wear was cancelled by a decline in men’s 
wear to leave the group index unchanged 
at 108-1. Other commodities and services 
were steady at 118-2, although narrow 
advances were noted for a few drug and 
personal care items. 

The index one year earlier (January 2, 
1954) was 115-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 111-6, shelter 125-4, cloth- 
ing 110-1, household operation 117-5, and 
other commodities and services 116°4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1, 1954 


Six of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes registered slight decreases 
(from 0-1 per cent to 0-3 per cent) between 
November 1 and December 1. The 
Saskatoon-Regina index showed a _ con- 
considerably greater decline of 0:8 per cent, 
while two other city indexes remained 
unchanged and one advanced 0-1 per cent. 

As indicated by the behaviour of the 
total indexes, movements of group indexes 





*Sce Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


‘were restricted to very narrow ranges, with 


the exception of foods in Saskatoon-Regina,, 
which declined 2 per cent under the influ- 
ence of greater-than-average price decreases 
for beef, eggs and oranges. Changes in 
food indexes for other cities ranged from 
an increase of 0:3 per cent to a decrease of 
1-2 per cent. 

Shelter indexes recorded no change in 
four cities, while moderate increases were 
noted for the remaining six cities. City 
indexes for clothing, household operation 
and other commodities and services were 
generally unchanged or down slightly, with 
an occasional fractional increase. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 7 were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina 
—0-9 to 113-9; Edmonton-Calgary —0°3 
to 115-0; Vancouver —0°3 to 118:3; 
Ottawa —0°2 to 117-0; Winnipeg —0-2 
to 115-5; Montreal —0-1 to 117-0; 
Toronto —0-1 to 118-8; St. John’s +0°1 
to 102:9.+ Halifax and Saint John 
remained unchanged at 114°5 and 117-5 
respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, December 1954 


Wholesale prices registered an _ inter- 
mittent decline over the year 1954, and the 
general index was up 0:2 per cent in’ 
December to 215-3 from November’s 214-8 
but down 1-7 per cent from 219-0 in 
December 1953. Increases in five of the 
eight major groups were responsible for 
the rise over November. One_ group 
declined, while two remained unchanged. 

The largest increase over November was 
recorded by non-ferrous metals, which rose 
1-3 per cent to 170-6 from 168-4, as higher 
prices for nickel and zine sheet over- 
balanced slightly lower quotations for 
copper, gold, tin and silver. 





tOn base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Undex 1949=100 ast Index 1949=100 
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Vegetable products moved up 0:5 per 
eent to 195-9 from 195-0, reflecting in- 
ereases in livestock and poultry feeds, tea, 
raw rubber, vegetable oils and products, 
grains, onions and rosin, which outweighed 
decreases in imported fresh fruits, potatoes 
and milled cereal foods. 


In the animal products group, increases 
in livestock, fresh meats and butter more 
shan offset decreases in eggs, fowl, cured 
meats, hides and skins, fishery products and 
lard, to move the index up 0-2 per cent to 
225°3 from 224°-8. 

Higher prices for fir timber and cedar 
shingles proved more important than small 
declines in export prices for newsprint and 
woodpulp, the index for wood, wood 
sroducts and paper advancing 0-1 per cent 
to 289-3 from 289-0. 

Non-metallic minerals at 175:9 rose 0-1 
oer cent from 175-7 in November as 
mereases in Unitel States bituminous coal 
and sand and gravel at Vancouver out- 
weighed declines in cement and sulphur. 


Fibres, textiles and textile products, the 
only group to record a decline, fell 0:4 
per cent to 226-9 from 227-8. Decreases 
in rayon yarns, worsted yarns and woollen 
hosiery and knit goods were more 
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balanced a decrease in industrial gases to 
leave the chemical products also unchanged 
at 176-9. 


Farm Product Prices—The index of 
Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets rose 0:4 per cent to 204-7 in 
December from 203-8 in November. 
Animal products increased 0:9 per cent to 
245-9 from 243-6, as a result of increases 
in livestock, eastern butterfat and eastern 
raw wool. Declines were recorded for eggs 
and eastern cheese milk. Field products 
dropped 0:3 per cent to 163:5 from 164-0, 
as decreases in eastern potatoes, oats and 
barley and western rye more than offset 
increases in potatoes at Vancouver, western 
flax and eastern corn and wheat. 


Building Material Prices—The index of 
residential building material prices rose 0-1 
per cent to 278-7 from 278-4 in November, 
as gains in fir timber, millwork, cedar 
shingles and shellac outweighed decreases 
in cement and rock wool. Non-residential 
building material prices declined 0-1 per 
cent to 120-4 from 120-5, as decreases in 
cement and rock wool were more important 
than increases in millwork, shellac and sand 
and gravel at Vancouver. 


important than increases in raw cotton and Over the past 12 months, building 
raw wool, both domestic and imported. material prices have shown remarkable 
Iron and _ steel products remained stability: the residential building materials 
unchanged at 213-5, while increases in series advanced 0-2 per cent and the non- 
nitric acid, copper sulphate and shellac residential series declined 2-6 per cent. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1954 

The consumer price index compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose to 114-6 from 114-5 (1947- 
49—100) between mid-October and mid- 
November. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1954 


At mid-December, the United States con- 
sumer price index stood at 114-3, the :owest 
in 1954. 


point 


During 1954, the index dropped 0°5 per 
cent from January’s 115-2, the first decline 
over an entire calendar year since 1949, 
when it dropped 1 per cent. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour, 
after two successive drops, rose 0°5 points 
iO) OSs 77 rome J0S*2- Glan, . 1952—-100) 
between mid-September and mid-October. 
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Apprenticeship 


1. Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Printing Trades of the City of Montreal. 


Ninth Annual Report, 1953-1954. Mont- 
real, 1954. . Pp. 75. 
2. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


National Bricklaying Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram and Standards, prepared and approved 
by the National Joint Bricklaying Appren- 
ticeship Committee, representing the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
and the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America, in Con- 
formance with the Standards recommended 
by the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. Rev. ed., Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
P®. 32! 

3. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Printing, Decorating and Paper- 
hanging Apprenticeship Standards adopted 
by the National Joint Painting and Deco- 
rating Apprenticeship Committee, repre- 
senting the Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors of America and the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
of America, in Conformance with the 


Standards recommended by the Federal 


Committee on Apprenticeship. 1954 ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 32. 
4.U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Setting up an Apprenticeship Program; a 
Guide to Employers in Training Appren- 
tices for Craftsmanship. 1954 ed. Wash- 
enone tO) Oost tacos 


Arbitration, Industrial 


5. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between Employers Rep- 
resented by the Employers’ Side and 
Trade Unions Represented by the Trade 
Union Side of the National Council for 
the Omnibus Industry. Report. London, 
H.MS.O., 1954. Pp. 18. 

6. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between Employers who 
are Members of the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and Workmen 
who are Members of Trade Unions 
Affiliated to the Confederation of Ship- 
building and _ Engineering Unions. 
Report. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. Pp. 34. 

7. Pennsylvania. University. Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 
Labor Relations Council. Guides for 
Labor Arbitration. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. 15. 


Canadian Standards Association 


8. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Canadian Electrical Code. Part 1. 6th ed. 
Essential Requirements and Minimum 
Standards governing Electrical Installations 
for Buildings, Structures and Premises. 


Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 378. 
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9. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Canadian Standard Practice for Industrial 
Lighting. 2d ed. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 32. 

10. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Code for Head and Eye Protection. 
Ottawa, 1948. Pp. 34. 

11. Canadian Standards Association. 
Code for Safety in Electric and Gas 


Welding and Cutting Operations. Ist ed. 
Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 40. 
12. Canadian Standards Association. 


Construction and Test of Electric Cranes 
and Hoists. 1st ed. Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 14. 
13. Canadian Standards Association. 


Mechanical Refrigeration Code. 2d ed. 
Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 44. 
14. Canadian Standards _ Association. 


Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 


Elevators. Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 106. 
Conferences 
15. Diplomatic Conference for the 


Establishment of International Conven- 
tions for the Protection of Victims of 
War, Geneva, 1949. Geneva Conven- 
tions of August 12, 1949 for the Protection 
of War Victims. Geneva? n.d. Pp. 255. 

16. International Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea, London, 1948. Final Act 
and Annexed International Regulations for 
preventing Collisions at Sea, 1948. London, 
June 10, 1948. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 
Bomat: 

17. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Official Records, 18th 
Session, 29 June-6 August 1954. ° Geneva, 
1954, P2266: 


Disabled-Rehabilitation 


18. Hamilton, Kenneth W. Counselling 
the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
Process. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1950. Pp. 296. 

19. Leader’s Workshop on Principles of 
Work Simplification applied to Problems 
of Physically Handicapped Homemakers, 
University of Connecticut, 1953. Handi- 
capped Homemakers, Proceedings ...June 
14-20, 1953, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. Sponsored by Schools of 
Home Economics, Business Administration 
and Physical Therapy, University of Con- 
necticut in co-operation with Connecticut 
Heart Association, and others. Washington, 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
19547 ePp:-97. 

20. Rusk, Howard Archibald. New 
Hope for the Handicapped; the Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled from Bed to Job, 
by Howard A. Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor. 
Foreword by Bernard M. Baruch. Ist ed. 
New York, Harper, 1949. Pp. 231. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


21. Saalheimer, Manfred. Canadian 
Group Relations and the Law; Progress 
Report for the Year ended June 30, 1954. 
Montreal, Canadian Jewish Congress, 1954. 
Pp. 18. This pamphlet is about race 
relations in Canada. 


22. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Act. Hearings before 
a Special Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Highty-First Congress, Fuerst 
Session, on H.R. 4453 and Companion Bulls 
to prohibit Discrimination in Employment 


because of Race, Color, Religion, or 
National Origin... Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. Pp. 583 


Economic Conditions 


23. Alberta. Industrial Development 


Board. Economic Survey, City of 
Wetaskiwin. Revised 1954. Edmonton, 
1954. Pp. 14. 


24. Canadian Tax Foundation. The 
National Finances; an Analysis of the 
Programme of Revenues and Expenditures 
of the Government of Canada, 1954-56. 
Toronto, 1954. Pp. 83. 

25. Organization for European _ Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Huropean Economic 
Co-operation; Sixth Survey prepared for 
the Council of Europe. Paris, 1954. Pp. 43. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


26. British Productivity Council. Jndus- 
trial Engineering. Report of a visit to the 
US.A. in 1953 of a British Specialist 
Team on industrial engineering. London, 
1954 Epi: 


27. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to get the Most out 
of Your Work-Day. Washington, 1954. 
Ppeit2: 


28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to make Conferences 
pay off. Washington, 1954. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


29. Institute on Human Problems in 
Industry, Montreal, 1954. Proceedings, 
Thursday, May 27, 1954. Montreal, Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies, 1954. Pp. 
23. Institute sponsored by Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies and Mental 
Health Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Montreal. Partial contents—Management 
Policy in Relation to Human Problems, by 
Douglas McGregor—Human Needs on the 
Job, by Norman R. F. Maier. 


30. Moor, Oswald. How to reduce 
Absenteeism by Positive Planning. London, 
Blick Time Recorders, Ltd., 1954? Pp. 34. 

31. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Personnel Practices in Factory and 
Office, by Geneva Seybold. 5th ed. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 128. 

32. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Problems of Busi- 
ness Management; American Opinions, 
European Opinions. Technical Assistance 
Mission No. 129. Paris, 1954. 


33. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Placement Interviewers’ Guide 
for Effective Local Office Placement 


Action; an Outline of Essential Steps in 
Order Taking and Order Filling for the 
Guidance of Local Office Placement Inter- 
viewers. Washington, 1954? Pp. 17. 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 (U.S.) 
34. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 


sions. Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Washington, G.P.O., 
195442 Poe 2: 


35. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. Defining the Terms, Executive, 
Administrative, Professional Local Retailing 
Capacity, Outside Salesman, as contained 
in Section 13(a) (1) of the Fatr Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, pro- 
viding Exemptions from the Wage and 
Hour Provisions of the Act. Washington, 
195422 P p29) 


Industrial Relations 

36. Cornell University. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. Cornell Conference, Current Prob- 
lems in Labor Relations and Arbitration 
...April 138 and 14, 1964...Statler Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Ithaca, 
1954. Pp. 62. Sponsored by New York 
State School of Industrial‘and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University in co-operation 
with American Arbitration Association, 
Cornell Law School, and New York State 
Board of Mediation. 

37. Davis, Pearce. Modern Labor Keo- 
nomics; an Analysis of Labor-Management 
Relations, by Pearce Davis and Gerald J. 
Matchett. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1954. Pp. 659. 

38. Flanders, Allan, ed. The System of 
Industrial Relations in Great Britain, its 
History, Law and Institutions. Edited by 
Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 380. 

39. Gouldner, Alvin Ward. Wildcat 
Strike. Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch 
Press, 1954. Pp. 179. “A detailed study of 
a spontaneous walkout...” 
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40. McPherson, William Heston. Some 
Impressions regarding German Labor Rela- 
toons. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1954. Pp. 16. Translation of a chapter 
entitled “Gedanken zur Deutschen Arbeit- 
sverfassung” in Wege Zum _ Sozialen 
Frieden. Edited by Dr. H. D. Ortlieb. 
Published by Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart-Dussel- 
dorf, 1954. 


Industry 


41. Oakley, Charles Allen. Scottish 
Industry; an Account of What Scotland 
makes and Where She makes it. With a 
foreword by Lord Bilsland. Edinburgh, 
Scottish Council (Development and Indus- 
try) 19508" Pepe cos. 

42. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operaiton. The Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Europe; Development and 
Prospects. Paris, 1954. Pp. 87. 


Labour Supply 


43. National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. How can We get 
Enough Good Teachers; a Guidebook. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 94. 

44, Social Science Research Council. 
Research on Labor Mobility; an Appraisal 
of Research Findings in the United States, 
by Herbert S. Parnes. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 205; 

45. Tanganyika Territory. East African 
Statistical Department. Report on the 
Enumeration of African Employees, July, 
1952. Dar es Salaam, 1953. 1 Volume. 

46. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Unemployment of Hired Farm 
Workers wn Pine Bluff, Arkansas, May 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 26. 


Labouring Classes 


47. American Federation of Labor. 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee. American Labor looks at the 
World. No. 8. New York, 1954. Pp. 144. 

48. Cauley, J. F.. The History of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act up to 


December $1, 1953. Toronto, Ontario 
Federation of Labour, 1954. Pp. 7. 
49. Clark, Marjorie Ruth. Organized 


Labor in Mexico. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. 315. 

50. Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress. A Brief Review of the Sixth Annual 
Session, Jalgaon, December. 19538. New 
Delhi, 19582> Pp. 52: 

51. Textile Workers Union of America. 
Proceedings, Eighth Biennial Convention, 
Atlantic City, May 3-7, 1954. New York, 
1954. Pp. 259. 
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52. Workers’ Educational Association 
(Great Britain). Jrade Union Educa- 
tion; a Report from a Working Party set 
up by the Workers’ Educational Assocta- 
tion. London, 1953. Pp..120. 


Older Workers . 


53. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. The Later 
Working Life in the Building Industry; a 
Study of 320 Ageing Maintenance Workers. 
London, Nuffield Foundation, 1954? Pp. 21. 

54. National Committee on the Aging. 
Bridging the Gap between Existing Prac- 


tices and Desirable Goals in Homes for the. 


Aged and Nursing Homes. Section 3 of 
Standards of Care for Older People in 
Institutions. New York, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 1954. Pp. 112. 


Productivity of Labour 


55. British Productivity Council. <A 
Review of Productivity in the Building 
Industry. London, 1954. Pp. 47. 

56. British Productivity Council. “Why 
Productivity?” London, 1954. Pp. 16. 

57. Organization for European  Eco- 
nomic co-operation. Productivity in the 
Distributive Trade in Europe; Wholesale 
and Retail Aspects, by James B. Jefferys, 
Simon Hausberger, and Goran Lindblad. 
Paris, 1954, Pps 115. 


Railroads 


58. Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D.C. A Review of Railway 
Operations in 1953. Washington, 1954. 
Ppes68: 

59. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Rail- 
way Careers. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp: 56) 


Students 


60. American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
Committee on Special Projects. The 
Impending Tidal Wave of Students; a 
Report prepared by Ronald B. Thompson, 
The Ohio State University, assisted by 
Thomas Crane, University Chart and 
Graph Service; Mary Bean, College of 
Education. n.p. 1954. Pp. 48. 

61. Trytten, Merriam Hartwick. Student 
Deferment in Selective Service, a Vital 
Factor wn National Security. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 
Pp. 140. 


Wages and Hours 

62. Brissenden, Paul Frederick. Harn- 
ings of Factory Workers, 1899 to 1927; an 
Analysis of Pay-Roll Statistics. Washing- 
tomer. O.,°1929. Pp: 424 
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63. Canadian Welfare Council. Salaries 
in Voluntary Family, Children’s, & Multiple 
Function Agencies. Ottawa, 1954. 1 
Volume. 

64. Printing Industry Parity Committee 
for Montreal and District. Employment 
and Wages in the Printing Industry, 1944- 
1968. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 79. 

65. Shirras, George Findlay. Report 
on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours 
of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry. 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1923. 
Pp#122. 


66. Soule, George Henry. Men, Wages, 


and Employment in the Modern USS. 
Economy. New York, New American 
Library, 1954... Pp.-.138.. <“Written, 10 


summarize some of the main findings and 
conclusions of the: Twentieth Century 
Fund’s authoritative survey, Employment 
and wages in the United States, by W. S. 
Woytinsky and associates.” 

67. U.S. . Women’s . Bureau. State 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, March 
2, 1958 to July 1, 1954. Supplement to 
Bulletin 247. Washington, 1954. Pp. 38. 


Women--Employment 


68. Kass, Babette. The Economic 
Strength of Business and _ Professional 
Women, by Babette Kass and Rose C. 
Feld. Research conducted at the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. New York, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1954. Pp. 140. 

69. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Women Employees in Manufacturing 
Industries. Washington, 1954. Pp. 20. 
70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Hmploy- 


ment Opportunities for Women in Profes- 
sional Engineering. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp: 38: 

71. U.S. Women’s Bureau. 
book on Women Workers. 
GiPsOs1 954. wel ie 1D: 


1954 Hand- 
Washington, 


Miscellaneous 


72. Canada. Department of National 
Revenue. Taxation Division. Statement 
of Principles and Rules respecting Pension 
Plans for the Purposes of the Income Taz 
ActweOttawael0504) Po rs: 

73. Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States of America. A Look at 
Modern Health Insurance; a Survey of the 
Voluntary Health Insurance Movement in 
the United. States. “Washington, 1954. 
pal ios 

74. Commodity Research Publications 
Corporation, New York. Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute. Your New Social Security 


Benefits «f You are engaged in Work 
covered by the Social Security Act... 
New York, 1954. Pp. 32. 


75. Gowers (Sir), Ernest Arthur. The 
Complete Plain Words. London, H.MS.O., 
1954. Pp. 209. Contains a rearranged and 
revised version of the author’s “Plain 
Words” and “The ABC of Plain Words”. 

76 Great Britain. Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service. Minutes of Evidence. 
First to Seventeenth Day, February 24th 


to September 28th, 1964. London, 
Potion luod. 14 Parts. 
77. New Zealand. Waterfront Industry 


Commission. Annual Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the Year ended 
81 March 1954. Wellington, Government 
Printer; 1954; Pp. 70. 


78. U.S. Bureau of Veterans’ § Re- 
employment Rights. Reemploymen: 
Rights Handbook; Questions and Answers 
about Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Poe tas. 

79. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 


mittee on Appropriations. Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriations for 1953. Hearings 
before the Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States 
Senate, Highty-Second Congress, Second 
Session, on H.R. 7151, making Appropric- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and Related 
Independent Agencies, for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for Other Pw- 
poses. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 1004 





Workmen’s Compensation Bulletin Now Available 


Six of Canada’s Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts were amended in 1954. The 
changes. are reviewed in the latest edition 
(December 1954) of Workmen's Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws, now available in both English 
and French from the Department of 
Labour. 


This publication, issued at the end of 
each calendar year, gives a concise descrip- 
tion of the collective liability system of 
workmen’s compensation in effect in all 
provinces of Canada. It also contains 
revised tables of benefits, permitting a 
comparison of the amounts payable in the 
various provinces for disability or death 
resulting from industrial accidents and 
diseases. 


Among the Acts amended last year was 
that in Quebec, under which the maximum 
yearly earnings taken into account for 
compensation purposes was raised from 
$3,000 to $4,000. The amendments provide 
for higher benefits for widows and children. 

In British Columbia, where the Act was 
substantially amended, the rate of com- 
pensation for disability was raised from 70 
to 75 per cent and the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $3,600 to $4,000. 
An increase in the compensation payments 
of workmen who were injured before March 
18, 1943, was also provided for. Many of 
the other changes made were recommended 
by the 1952 Sloan Report. 

In Nova Scotia, a number of new indus- 
tries, including hotels, restaurants and 
stores, were brought under the Act and the 
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Act was generally revised and consolidated 

The Newfoundland, Ontario and Saskai- 
chewan Acts were also amended. In 
Ontario, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board was given authority to spend $200,000 
annually, in place of the former $100,000. 
on rehabilitation work. 

Under workmen’s compensation laws. 
compensation for accidents is made a 
charge upon employers collectively instead 
of the liability of the individual employer. 
Divided into classes and assessed on their 
payrolls according to the hazard of the 
industry, employers covered by the Act are 
required to contribute to the Accident 
Fund, which is administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Compensation 
and medical aid are paid to injured work- 
men or their dependants from the Accident 
Fund. 

In Ontario and Quebec, railway, shipping. 
telephone and telegraph companies, munici- 
palities, commissions, school boards, and 
the Government of the province are 
individually lable to pay compensation. 


Besides its detailed comparative summary 
of the ten workmen’s compensation laws, 
the bulletin also contains a brief review 
of the two federal compensation laws, 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act and the Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Act, and of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinances of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 

This bulletin, which is prepared in the 
Legislation Branch, can be obtained for 10 
cents a copy from the Publications Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 20, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



























































Jel Dell Man. 
a Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. | 
(1) (1) 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexeshi arene ste onmert cise © eer necro ears 5,417 105 410 il a8) 1,979 926 438 
NoriGul bUDA Lore eee eae a ee er ae 845 51 196 252 316 20 
INONEASTICHLb Ea eee, on ene cee 4,572 102 359 1,363 eid 610 411 
Males sso ai des en ee eee 4,191 87 320 1,198 1,490 762 334 
Aoricultural: a teteee ec dee eee 811 ~ 49 191 237 308 23 
Nowe NeaptonlbnibeML, ..snguechsasvoctcoar 3,380 84 ail 1,007 1, 253 454 311 
Remiales* acts. siucaths ae to eee 1,226 18 90 361 489 164 104 
Asriculturalet sesh emer ee 34 * Sy ks ~ 1153 a ~ 
INon=Aericuliunalliqe see nese 1,192 18 88 356 474 156 100 
ALM Awegigy see Sei At Gale ae a ee 5,417 105 410 1,559 1,979 926 438 
14-19) wears! : bisects te See: 514 12 45 192 158 79 28 
20 DA yeaTs s4,.ceey. Lae em ere 708 17 52 230 240 121 48 
25 Ad -Vearsts.. 341 ees ee ee 2rb23 48 181 721 929 431 213 
45-64 years. (he cater eee abn eee 1,460 25 113 369 566 256 131 
Cos VGAls and Vela eee eee cee 212 * 19 47 86 39 18 
Persons with Jobs 
FL S TALUS OTOUDS ee een enter eee 5, 203 102 389 1,478 1,910 906 418 
Males.22 Sisacus se eee ee 4,008 84 301 1,129 1,431 746 317 
Bemales.at ct ce ate ce eee 1,195 18 88 349 479 160 101 
Agricultural.. i: 7h4 Suaeceenaeeeeee 838 - 51 194 249 314 27 
INon=Apricultjural 5 eee eee 4,365 99 338 1,284 1,661 592 391 
PatdsWorkersix ioe 2) ase ee ee 3,973 83 300 153 1,544 541 352 
Wall ge io ocd Vox eter, Fe ee ea ee 2, 882 66 221 832 1,104 398 261 
Memaless 4 ei 26) see eee 1,091 17 79 821 440 143 91 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IBOLHSexeSin. . Gann are hee ene 214 5 21 81 69 20 20 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
IBOthISexesh sane, sion shee ae ee 4,917 140 448 1,341 * 1,610 927 451 
IMELES, Ae once ert hae oa rier oman en ae 950 39 99 228 285 190 109 
Hera ales fey sae ae one ae 3,967 101 349 1 13} ilpay as 737 342 

















(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, excluded prior to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent for 
Canada as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characterisites. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2. PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 20, 1954 October 23, 1954 November 21, 1953 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (1) Work (1) 
‘A bloyiedl Joraykaporeas tore yy evel oc Shope eo oosanunodecor 232 223 195 186 168 151 
WithOuuMObDomemmcnict cane: che im es 214 205 179 172 152 138 
Winderilemromt Manis tesa ss nes cs cc livs ale (ite Pee och GOmI" — gence Gres (OER, Re Or 
(ESS Ghaatendoic ¢ydmheter eee an eee a ooaneE BO ead cc eee OOM eters Fl la ayes Oe 
A— OMIM ONG AG unis et ec tiect hee or cictasie ls PUIER Reiter a sc Pelie| Meese ye orice cuca Gere saeco 
Ul ORIN OMUUS Merde etakths Helene oi oie ee 185] aside eee Life eect: en Van ee eee 
HIPS aTVOTTHADYS,  omioic te pemdee Oren ee oe Beare oe Ph ele is 5 ole oe Genie s Sh a ees 
LOE ANC “OVER spurts einiors Mie teers Sis oelarhc oes aad ite ere en ee the oy Wier catie Ren | OK a be rok 
Worked manner at cas ae Onc laces mise nas 18 18 16 14 16 13 
(== 1 4 NOUS Mes cae kde cick iow e ss ~ i > ba * 
OAS OUrS Ie amr tin vente ierace niece 13 13 11 a 10 * 


Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon (ouside pact 
N.W.T. 
1945 ——LO5 2 VOtSIAG) enero ere c omisra ote erornie! 30.5 34,461 | 159,030 | 414,663 | 128,798 75,048 | 812,000 326,105 
UGE ARS Sens 08 oeeriec CO Comoe ded 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
1953 January-November................. 3,779 32,026 83, 469 25,914 12,450 157, 638 64, 603 
1954 January—November. «c..c.cisc. sss 0s 3,602 26,944 78, 930 25, (83 11,564 146,773 62,491 





(1) Newfoundland is not included from 1945 to 1948 inclusive, it has been included since that time. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 















































oa . wo 
ao} a =| go oa oO 

Period 5 Ss | 8 ae ee g 

aa as |3 © |fe| ses " 

Se 5 oe ori eig ses p 8 

ae = 55 3.8 Q eS gw | Sas o = 

ee ie Re eee) ce *) See eae Be 

SO = Z a Ss oe gel || © ® 8 

as | 8 | ah | BS) &§ |B lee] ese; 2]4).8 

b= ffo oO BHO |OR| a 2 | ey) fcereO. |" oe) = 
10511052 Tiotalas teint... 4.3290 11: OBS: DV 7a. | ots es cm, Oe OG Ue teh | 2, ie eae Ln 6,928] 199,815 
LORS UT GEAL ou.¢ eR, oe te 10,021] 6,339] 1,855] 3, 185/13, 766/17,250| 879) 26,492/10,380| 966] 91,133 
1953 January-November........... 9,525| 6,062| 1,768] 3,036/12,628/16,635| 819] 25,352) 9,065} 932] 85,822 
1954 January-November........... 9,585| 6,605| 1,898] 2,650/11,204/10,515} 736) 25,134/12,396] 556] 81,279 


eg te ek Be Ss ce ep ee ite ete ha i pele el ok a ee ca 
Due to changes in occupational classifications comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















a ee 
Agricul- Ba eet Finance, 
F a. Manu Construc ation ee es 
‘orestry, £ ‘onstruc- ; —_ Shae betc 
sy ae Fishing, facturing tion pone eee Labour Total 
Trapping: | aeons ment) Income 
Mining Bit 
“1949—Average...... 49 214 47 169 Lay 21 647 
1950—Average....... ee 55 231 47 i80 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. | 7624 302 62 230 199 32 901 
{958—Average...5......... (B 230 70 250 215 34 972 
1953—October....... A 78 33 83 O57, 226 35: 1,012 
November...........| 17 328 76 256 224 35 996 
Decemberueeeemsse. | 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
| 
1954—January..............] 65 322 56 | 245 Pps) 34 945 
February | 66 325 54 | 247 225 33 950 
March 62 B2p 54 245 226 35 943 
AMT ie rary. 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
May.. | 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
June.. | 74 325 70 259 237 35 1,000 
Tully a eee ee 80 323 Te 262 233 3 1,010 
Aeust. «2.2. | 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
Septemben ees... | 84 326 78 263 244 35 1,030 
Octo bershen aster 86 323 82 265 244 36 1,036 


























“ Includes Newfoundland, since 1949 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C=-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,536,949. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 











(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month | | sorCne ae 
eekly eekly 
Aggregate! Average Aggregate} Average 
Employ- | Weekly |Wages and Weteseee Employ- | Weekly |Wagesand Herene 
ment | Payrolls | Salaries $ ment | Payrolls | Salaries 
[9490—A verages..ccee sen Setuneene ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
L950—-A Verager ec oat ieee pate 101°5 106-0 104-4 44,84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
[951A Vera ceo peer ee 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average........00c cee ee cece eeaee 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109°3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—A-verage duces occa oe Sie 113-4 151-5 133°4 D700 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
INOWa ds ODO ih tcctue he sets erecta meeiegt 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
BD Yever, Mba US ie ape ee eeen ae: lee ea res) 114-1 154-9 135°3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Warts oils WOE ie. .cca coke eo eee es 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Hele ge OD4 ss, 2. oe eee oe eee een 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mike FUSE LOGS. ks tas ements ae Senet aes 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108°3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
PAV me LL ODS cco 5 on eget ke nn an ee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
Sipe hI “a NGy SARE a eee ee ee 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
diuaatss. 0 as? ees ar ne one 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
Sil aml imell OOSS, oe RRR ech rss oe Hi Di cag 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
ADSL mre ODS om 2. 2-os See eee eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
SED Um OO4tr so. «5.5 b oeten aetna ioe piace 112-9 155-5 1387-2 | 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
OC MMU MUOD SES. 1 hiss ese cuhemeien cw altos 113°4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
ING VAG RLOD Lee ow ch CPN. eee fr atheism 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.80 106-3 150-4 140-7 61.86 





‘ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF Se ates AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
IES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 















































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area a ee ee eee 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
(a) Provinees 
SOO OOS 10 SRS ORC ee eee a ae eee se eran 139-1 143-5 149-8 54.00 55.15 56.69 
ee UECS OU cEw AOC SLAG ctor Mckvae testers les wins tale Wee as + 4s da’cPle 120-9 120-6 125-2 44.08 44.04 43.35 
Diet POOR as sa ginty rmma O Ne Berke an Sida Ee tale oe ge aos 100-5 101-5 103-9 49.30 49.66 47.71 
NEW ESTES WavOlan eye at ere ee Mayet reek c cain) cia ghar ort aca aie ASAD: 99-8 102-0 101-9 51.74 50.85 48.95 
POUGRION, ith Ewen icin ye Lasotets Sav ee ae a 113-6 113-8 116-3 57.19 56.75 55.26 
JOEL ose oS OP Si). ee UES nae 110-9 111-8 116-3 62.22 61.61 60.36 
[MECH TWIITO) CFE fc eels Ge 5 RR tae. Ait Aree Senet ee na Oe 107-9 109-2 108-7 57.45 56.96 55.50 
Asai Che WHI meet ceus rei ie cep. ancien Set oe Eales alice ocho 124-1 123-6 124-1 57.67 56.51 55.50 
AMET RR, 2's as acho OuntP oe Ore Gk OLE CE Tee eee 133-5 135-5 132-4 62.27 60.70 60.47 
Brieh Columbia sa: soe sek ae eat ocak te. cee ee 110-2 112-6 110-2 65.00 64.45 64.94 
CUNAGAR ye eee oo ae wots te Liss el 112-5 113-4 115-9 59.80 59.25 58.14 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Si ohn some. ae ee eI ns mae 5 ee: 119-7 121-8 117-8 44.67 45.02 42.77 
ERC ae eee ee eR Eee ae et PA os te ete, 93-3 92-5 97-6 59.97 60.92 59.89 
lla ieee Ae A ae MINER oct AES RP Se EASED Shi crs ac tetvnths 112-3 114-0 118-3 47.67 47.95 45.40 
Sait CLE Mee ee ae De RPI Ae) sue thee ee kh cc eck elas 97-2 95-8 104-3 46.92 47.70 45.66 
TED SC ein Ae tee REN Ls oie Nora os Pedcaice Bidais EB ea ese oe Selchale s 113-9 115-5 113-9 49.25 49.18 47.49 
DELO LOO MC MR Mia tie che MIE icy kot ois om ote ceo sw siheh 88 wel 104-9 100-6 103-0 49.81 50.15 47.60 
4 Matatvevel Built yard We a Gehl &. = oc. Mees Oe See ie ae nee An ae 106-1 108-6 103-4 54.94 Home 54.27 
ND TUN ONC Vl CMe Mee nENS 2S RPL Tey cas onc OR alekS etal «talc « 72-6 70-9 83-7 53.03 51.72 50.20 
INUOn trea Ll teeere a ee ee Ree Cee eee Ny. nest patil « sau teot apen. & 110-9 111-9 115-0 58.11 57.79 56.56 
Oba wees Eble Been Tre te nico cut Me cima eaters 113-0 112-0 110-1 54.89 54.76 52.61 
RE ber ORO UD Ee meen oie Pe ete et ae eee i ove SAN es onakesdle Otis 94-4 94-3 101-8 62.57 62.90 62.71 
(GIST OE idl Apis chs cat SOD APA A 3 RG Cs a 131-1 99-7 153-9 69.67 61.38 63.62 
ING ocirer chien St eae ey treet. «woe BPM ch a cS ane stone am cxatovetelaleoteus 129-9 149-2 170-5 65.64 64.53 67.86 
Sp CAGIAT CSN wees emer re Ae MP ARIEVE <<. onesie Ga TAS «alate smeehetres 113-2 111-2 118-1 69.18 67.39 66.64 
PIR HOTU O leat eer peace Pa ee ere Re OR Pe Be nc np gan TE 120-6 120-5 122-8 63.32 63.24 61.18 
EVAL LOL eee ae Tera MRE RTT PS EEG sco eave b OionShd pera eanee 104-0 104-3 111-3 63.96 63.72 G2e28 
AT LOL CI eae ne ER ree NAA cians 5 do eiayesd rach eis 82-1 83-7 79-8 59.39 58.35 Soeel 
(Cheb fee an ee De | i La ie bn Pe Rat cL APPR: Sect 96-8 97-0 109-1 55.20 55.02 54.52 
GTO VS Ose NE 2S ok Se ae Ome age Oe a ae er ae ee 103-8 102-9 111-4 57.62 57.36 56.30 
DUCDUL eee ee et eater Te here ss ssc. Oe Me eaten 133-1 135-9 138-9 73.29 ionoo 71.26 
Li OyeVa Kor eit eh coe toi esas o TORS Se ota eee ee ee 111-0 111-2 114-9 57.90 ey lmay) Hoo! 
RUELETL CU ee eee Sore PM ec nee ed Sate ct On Rh Ryo! Botte. 113-5 114-2 122-3 74.05 ong 74.31 
Windsor. .400n- = Bibs Eee ROCs TRS ORE 6 rR RCA eee ir Sr 74-1 83-0 104-4 68.81 68.16 66.80 
TOTP RS RAY Ker eu een, Boe sles ees ie ee a ee 9 94-8 98-6 134-9 67.19 67.05 67.49 
(Dig, WAM biome) 248 Were la bbeeS scene es er ose Mer A ee 2 8 a 108-5 109-9 121-5 61.06 61.14 59.94 
Minin pope enema RATE. be Ag le aks eto 106-0 107-0 104-8 54.67 54.30 D2 can 
[Riyetalbila\e monies suis ane e AYLOaceo doen ERS Dino SOO ane ok 121-5 119-6 17-5 54.43 54.22 51.36 
SAIC COO ane PRIME. <1 SEs ho toe aie one Ss busccts bhceborene 123-1 125-5 127-0 54.72 52.98 ple22 
LD folaaras Polen «ec case ca ie 6 one SE Ce en nes ae 155-2 155-6 149-5 59.67 59.69 58.14 
Cero ryan ey ke Re LOE NE ake nace Stat he Brcnaver ti eetaye ae 137-8 138-3 135-3 59.78 58.75 ones 
NATICOUV CL eee S Ee Me es 2 Ps A Na cis ah ot ue artye: owiehe chet hos 104-4 104-8 103-5 62.13 61.99 60.36 
WIKOUOR DEN a oa aie ato lathes So fo A ele a Pe i ek ae Ree 113-0 117-2 109-8 59.20 58.30 57.26 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OFSEMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.8.) 


eS 























Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 
Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industr Eee Shei Ga SL. 
pe 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1954 1954 1958 1954 1954 1953 
MU rn ya Bi ee hey era ea ce a Ec ne tees AGS aes 112-5 112-6 107°8 72.58 71.26 70.30 
BiMetal maimingae,.-coctitk ta ns. eho ooh <clseee te ak sero aanrote: 114-9 115-4 104-0 75.90 74.58 73.37 
CET olKeWe ABR td bo, ape emer i eg eee he SUM UE BLA Sane eS Ne 82-6 83-1 70-0 68.87 67.95 65.84 
Othertmetal enti ey oie eine ee: eon tacge cee eee 145-0 145-5 135+4 79.64 omlul 76.96 
TECTIG LS Bete ee co, ee ee a ics sie Feiss SRA na calc cee 102-2 100-1 104-4 69.53 68.31 68.97 
(EO tes i ree chiens SM cir tore hora alas Steere 75°4 74-4 80-6 60.71 61.28 61.76 
Oillandinaturaltoas eye eee een es eee ee 191-1 185-2 183-9 81.05 77.66 79.53 
INion=miets] Meee ieee, ote dan tarolens on heeticeceise Gumi mre 133-8 138-8 135-7 66.90 65.41 62.72 
Manufacturing eee ten corer eee atta onsets 106-3 108-1 113-1 61.86 61.39 59.98 
Food and beverages..........--.++00:- Sr eM echt cee 113-7 118-4 111-9 53.60 52.83 O20 
Meat productsuewercm a cucec chine ie serkottren sere es 117-2 115-9 115-2 64.69 63.49 63.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 139-4 196-2 130-4 39.62 42.21 39.80 
Grainmilliproductss-seacect crore ee hee a eee 108-0 107-0 103-2 59.57 60.16 58.60 
Bread and other bakery products....................... 103-4 101-7 106-8 52.21 52.01 51.54 
Mistilledvand maltliquors. sees eee ie eee 110-5 106-2 109-0 68.02 67.99 66.63 
La baccomnd tobacco products seer reamed eee 17-4 78-2 79°5 61.11 60.57 58.80 
Rib ber products. aos ver siaeng cess eee eee car oe ER 104-8 104-1 108-6 62.59 63.97 61.51 
eather produets css evs cie-a ares toe oe eterna ae atch 84-2 86°5 91-2 41.48 41.85 40.65 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................0.00.00 85-8 89-2 90-4 88.72 39.64 38.20 
Textile products (except clothing)......................06- 81-6 80-0 89-3 51.39 51.05 48.46 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................+:. 81-2 79-4 88-4 48.79 48.21 44.64 
Woollen coods 2205 vere o. borer: Dare ro eee 69-9 68-2 79-6 49.30 49.99 47.51 
SivnthevlcetextilesyanC. elllqun neni eee n nee 82-5 80-2 92-3 57.34 56.82 54.17 
@lothine (textiletanderur) meee tease nee eee ee 92-4 93-1 98-2 41.79 Gal 40.83 
Men siclothine-) otter neat ce oe eee ee ee 95-3 96-5 103-6 40.54 39.82 39.68 
Women srclothing= te cnc eerie a eer ere 95-2 96-7 95-0 41.14 41.27 40.50 
Knit COOUS ee eae ee Ee OO OEE ee: 80-4 80-2 90-4 44.01 43.66 42.86 
Wood. productsascssteer ot ace Pe ech si Co mentee 103-3 106°6 102-0 56.03 55.20 54.09 
Saw and planing snillisaeysc reese ce tee eereciel ron renee 105-5 110-9 100-1 58.21 57.20 55.83 
itAitycbuntins) eed epee cee meget Min Aan Go ticaee te o med cide 105-2 104-0 109-0 53.54 52.82 52.25 
Otherwood productshes-e eer Coe oe eee 90-2 91-8 97-7 49.76 49.14 49.75 
Paper Productsicac wees roe eh ne ieee een eae 116-0 118-0 112-2 73.24 72.11 70.08 
Pulpiandipaperimil lease see icc ee eee ee 119-4 121-8 113-2 78.53 UE PS 75.54 
Other paper(productsespaeerere ee ae een 107-8 108-8 109-8 58.98 58.07 56.06 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. J11-+1 111-1 109-2 66.42 65.91 63.05 
Jron-and: steel: productsyauai- soni so cee eo amreialse seeerice , 94-3 97-6 108-7 68.29 68.45 66.67 
Aoriculturaleunplementsreeeeer recone eee 45-6 45-2 66-2 68.31 66.33 63.96 
Fabricated and structural steel....................00000- 112-5 130-3 135-2 74.63 72.92 72.97 
lardware: and toolstenrnc.. octet eer oo eee 98-4 98-3 106-4 65.14 65.48 62.38 
Heating and cooking appliances.....................000- 99-7 101-1 98-9 62.63 62.98 58.30 
dron. castings ic. ee eee os ae Coe ee ee ee 84°5 89-2 99-2 67.51 68.06 66.80 
Machineryomigs S06 co seach eme nic teen: Gee 103-3 108-4 116-6 66.60 67.40 66.31 
Primary ArOnkanGisucel were | ae eerie 94-7 95-1 114-7 72.60 72.84 71.30 
Sheet metaliproducts- meee eee ae Teena 106-0 110-0 111-6 66.35 66.14 62.32 
iBransporeationted Uipinen brew ee een eee are eee 118-6 121-1 149-4 70.48 69.64 67.52 
Aircraltiand partaceeriean: enero Caen 341-1 339-0 387-4 74.10 75.14 72.11 
Motor ‘vehicles. 225 tw rere neon eer er ert 68:5 78°5 116-0 80.07 1D .o8" 71.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................00- 99-5 92-8 115-3 71.24 67.49 66.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 83-1 86-2 107-8 64.79 64.03 62.49 
Shipbuildineand repairin cae eee eine 150-8 152-6 175-3 64.83 65.68 64.85 
INon-terrousmetal products sane eee eee 119-4 120-2 119-8 71.04 70.51 68.11 
ATUMINUMIProductsteeer eee eee eee eee 122-3 121-8 130-3 67.23 67.25 65.74 
Brass and icopper products see nee nee eee eee 101-2 101-7 109-6 69.28 66.99 65.58 
SiMmeltinerandire linings sete eae eee ee 139-2 140-5 128-7 76.23 76.07 73.92 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-.-.ceeee eral 132-1 141-8 66.78 67.02 65.29 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-+.+<<+:+.3 117-3 116-3 116-4 GoaT2 64.81 62.57 
Clay productss + tice secre eee ee en 106-6 109-4 106-4 61.90 61.43 59.81 
Gilasstandiclass products a eaer nie acre ate eee 115-1 105-3 118-8 63.34 62.08 61.00 
IProductsiolpetroleum and: coal sees eee eee eee ann 121-3 122-8 118-7 86.82 85.91 86.00 
Ghemical'products..440- ce eee eer ee 121-0 122-1 120-1 68.00 67.20 64.86 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-7 108-2 106-0 62.38 62.20 59.35 
Acidsalkalis ‘and saltsicn sata se 0 eee eee 117-3 118-1 122-0 76.05 74.92 71.31 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 107-3 106-5 112-9 54.00 53.85 52) 13 
CONBUTUCTIONS (ic c033 5 0ne.0 9 pat 7 elo ae nana Seer 124-1 127-7 131-5 61.63 61.34 62.29 
olldmgs and Structures... cs. cc: se it eee ee ee 125-3 129-2 142-9 66.51 66.28 67.62 
Highways, bridges and streets..........:....+-:0+++seeses 122-2 125°3 112-9 53.71 53.29 51.30 
SOrvicehewe ce iicccus oan e breGiamicuenn te eee ee ee eee 112-0 116-1 109-6 39.73 39.04 37.86 
Hotels and restaurants 03.0.6 < rc aeeer oat eee 2 108-0 114-4 105-0 34.57 33.94 33.23 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................200ee. 102-6 103-5 102-2 37.48 Sie 36.17 
Industrial composite. .......... 0.0000 ec cece ce ees 112-5 113-4 115-9 59.80 59.25 58.14 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative tirms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








INN OY SS eit Aosta Ae GO oT Ot ae ee ne 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
Novel Ocbr ie Nova lei iNowe ls |p Oct. 1s Nov. 1, 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
42-1 42-3 42-3 139-0 134-1 135-1 
40-8 41-5 41-2 121-1 120-6 120-2 
42-3 42-2 41-4 124-5 122-5 121-5 
42-3 42-3 42-8 126°7 127-1 124-1 
40-9 41-0 41-0 147-5 146-1 144-5 
41-1 40-5 40-1 134-7 135°1 132-9 
40-8 39-6 40-5 146-9 146°5 141-3 
41-2 40-3 40-9 147-4 146-8 142-4 
38-6 38-5 38-4 169-1 167-7 165-5 





Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 





TABLE C-6. 


EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 
Monthly Average 1951 
Monthly Average 1952 
Monthly Average 1953 


Week Preceding: 


November 1, 1958...... ener 
Decemper, dp t900 tts rn cet cht a> 


January fea ICONS ace i es OAR CRED 


Hebrisryzae le LOS arate. nee 
March ALO DA tetra thee bie sos 
April 1 OS AM tenets ety, fons 
May De LOD eres tee te ie oct 
June ODA ae sok. 33 
July UMP OD 4 aera o ee ee tishtteats 
August TO dae yes Sot anre ania 
Seprembers Ip 19040. ee ne ae 
October ODA aaa set ne 
INO vem bere! O540(L) peers cee ee 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
per Week 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 =100) 
Average Average 9 —-----———---—--- 
Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
116-8 | - 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116°5 
137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
138-4 57.02 136°7 115-8 118-0 
140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
139-7 57.70 138-3 116°8 118-4 
140-4 57.84 138-7 116°6 118-8 





Nore: Average Re 


al Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



















































































Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry EL aa ae S| ae 
: Nov.1/Oct. 1] Nov.1) Nov.1/Oct. 1| Nov.1) Nov.1|Oct. 1] Nov.1 
1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 
no. Ye, || seloy c c c $ $ $ 
ETRE Se) oo EAR ee.. cicero ee afc ale wiekecpe Ot Oo ECE eo ene 43-9) 43-3) 43-0) 158-4) 157-0} 155-9} 69.54) 67.98) 67.04 
Metalerintne 50h ds setts bis ule he iotete ss rai ae ohio aye ete eI ae 45-0} 44-4) 44-0) 162-8] 161-3} 160-2) 73.26) 71.62) 70.49 
(0) (a baa a See A Gee cop he | tes Seana eR are ira Rs BRR GOA Sto 46-9} 46-1) 46-2} 138-3} 137-6} 182-6) 64.86] 63.43] 61.26 
Othersmetale. cae ee oe titrse's ocirde etee ao ee ne 43-9] 43-4) 42-9} 1%7-2) 175-2] 174-6} 77.79] 76.04] 74.90 
UGS Feyohe a aiacs sche beatae rate eieere ese bg etuclden Sets mas ucke Mca Weare 41-2} 40-7) 40-9} 154-2) 153-5] 155-3] 63.53) 62.47] 63.52 
(Cora ae BE See APE S SN MCE a eee oe omergee 3 cue ducce 40-1} 40-4} 39-9} 148-4] 148-7] 151-8] 59.51] 60.07] 60.57 
Oilfancliina ture las sre nen os cea ebacie nw aie teelens ook eee rr 44-3) 41-3} 44-0} 169-9) 168-3] 165:5| 75.27} 69.51] 72.82 
INOneINe taller ee tne cis Sere ae cs em nih © tae Ste oh on er eee oie 44-5) 44-0} 43-6} 147-9} 146-0} 141-9] 65.82] 64.24) 61.87 
Wa mul ac Curing see cess es ee cc aieiete oe ale ae enue Se eee cae 41-2) 41-3) 41-4) 140-4) 139-7) 187-4] 57.84) 57.70) 56.88 
Boodvand: DevVerne esis cers Genres Tata ok ee opiate ae ne ei rteee 41-0) 42-0) 41-7} 119-0} 114-9} 116-4) 48.79] 48.26] 48.54 
Méatiproductss: 2206 tis eccis namtone es hcmniete 4 orto tte ne eer ckaree 40-8} 40-0} 40-5} 149-8] 148-7} 148-9} 61.12] 59.48] 60.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 37-9| 44-7) 38-8] 92-6] 89-8) 92-2) 35.10) 40.14) 35.77 
Gramtmill products a. ciie ions cc tiaitec cists < nies Sisto sete baer 42-1] 42-1) 42-8] 136-7] 136-8] 131-9} 57.55] 57.59} 56.45 
Breadtandother pakenrys pLlogucusmeriisemers niente nieaiae ete 43-1) 43-5) 43-6) 106-0) 104-5) 105-8} 45.69) 45.46] 46.13 
Distilediandemeal tiliquonrs seamen cette cee ee cree aera 40-6] 39-8) 40-9} 153-3] 155-6] 150-3} 62.24} 61.93] 61.47 
WobaceorndssobAccomprodlcuser eater eres eect citine arrive 40-5) 40-3) 40-3} 141-2) 141-2] 1386-2] 57.19) 56.90) 54.89 
RUD DEL: PROCUCUS ae eee ee dey aera tic Looks laeacrer bane 41-1] 41-9} 41-2) 144-7) 145-2] 143-3] 59.47) 60.84) 59.04 
eather DrOdUCtB. on ote Reon Ustee na eee ei hee eee 37-5] 38-7) 38-5] 100-8; 99-6} 98-7} 37.80] 38.55] 38.00 
Bootstand shoes (except rubber) jesn.s1aa emcee nee 35:6] 37-6) 36-7) 97-6) 96-2} 94-8) 34.75) 36.17) 34.79 
Textile products (except clothing). aes a cstietissae einer 42-8] 42-7; 40-9} 110-6) 109-6} 108-1] 47.34] 46.80) 44.21 
Cotton yarn and! broad woven goods... 2.) -1+.+-2<--+e eee ok 41-0} 40-6} 37-6] 112-0] 111-5} 110-4) 45.92) 45.27) 41.51 
Woollenszodds ae se eeee cert eh nr iocmins A Cra eee 43-5] 44-0) 42-6} 104-2] 104-6] 102-8} 45.33} 46.02] 43.79 
Syntheticrbextilesian cd isillconis sper eists sia ra cite) ecient eee rere 45-41 45-2) 44-1] 115-7] 114-1{ 111-9! 52.53) 51.57) 49.35 
@iothinga(téextiletan dium) perce eeeeestec iets: Crea eee 38-3] 37-7] 38-2) 98-5} 98-7} 96-8! 37.73] 37.21] 36.98 
Men's*clothin gy. siaysn acta tes Mencia eee eee 37-3| 37-0} 37-8) 97-8] 97-8) 95-4] 36.48] 36.19] 36.06 
Women‘siclothing.,...vo: uch rere mee te eee eee 36-1} 35-3} 35-2) 101-8] 103-5} 100-7) 36.75] 36.54] 35.45 
Feniti SOOd SE rast tdcacpords Aces ca teat Cores ee ueers 41-1} 40-4) 40-9) 98-4! 98-8} 97-2) 40.44! 39.92) 39.75 
*Wood products= | ss cc Rone ei a eee Pte eee ees 42-5} 42-3) 42-6) 127-4) 126-2) 122-8] 54.15] 53.38] 52.31 
Sawtand'planine mills rene eee ami cine neni eer 41-8} 41-9} 41-7) 135-8) 1338-8] 131-1] 56.76) 56.06] 54.67 
Furnitures, ed eieg in. eatin Aces SEER cara dp tine eh tna aaa 43-9} 43-5) 44-2) 115-4] 114-8} 112-1] 50.66) 49.94] 49.55 
Otheriwoodinroducts ee meer eeee eet Teer Whit hace 43-1] 42-7) 43-8} 108-6) 108-4) 107-8] 46.81] 46.29) 47.22 
Paper productayss nvse ta ee eee ss meee cin ethene re See Mee ee Ronee 42-6 42-4) 43-5) 162-4) 161-1] 153-3] 69.18] 68.31] 66.69 
Pulpandspaper mill sseatle occ cece eae eee) fe eee 42-8) 42-5) 438-8) 173-3} 172-0} 164-5} 74.17] 73.10] 72.05 
Otherpaper’ productew: .h:..cns sc ee ot one eee eee ee eee 42-0} 42-0) 42-7) 128-6} 127-2) 121-3] 54.01} 53.42) 51.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................... 40-4] 40-4) 40-0} 166-8} 166-4] 160-5! 67.39] 67.23) 64.20 
<Tromand steel, products mem ene c ooeineninine cian ee 41-2} 41-4) 41-7) 157-9) 158-0} 154-7} 65.05] 65.41) 64.51 
Asriculturalimplements jet esc conte eee eee 39-7; 39-1] 37-3] 158-2} 154-3) 158-8) 62.81! 60.33] 59.23 
Habricatedrand structural istecle.. eve. cee ceeaeiee tee .| 41-0} 40-9] 42-1] 166-7) 165-3) 164-2] 68.35] 67.61] 69.13 
Hard warerand toolsai.  akeiein.s. as sitet tec ae one 42-1] 42-3) 42-4) 146-2) 146-6] 141-2] 61.55) 62.01] 59.87 
Eeatingvand cookingappliances. «..ceee ne: a elie ae 42-5| 42-7) 41-7) 142-8] 141-9] 1384-1] 60.69] 60.59) 55.92 
Tron castings rs T0082: olde See os oe ee RE OEE ate 42-3} 42-2) 42-6) 154-5) 156-4] 154-3] 65.35] 66.00] 65.73 
Machineryemanulacturing Apmis cece cee ere eee: 41-5) 42-2) 43-2] 152-0) 152-8) 149-4! 63.08] 64.48] 64.54 
Primary aronand steel aaa vie ccecs GOR e Eran ee 39-8} 40-1} 40-4) 174-1) 178-7} 170-7] 69.29] 69.65] 68.96 
Shéet metal productss..s.. vas seta donee eee 41-0} 41-8) 41-2) 153-5) 153-7) 144-9) 62.94] 63.48] 59.70 
*Uransportation 6qulpmentserm cece ieee h eer aac nei erte 41-1}; 40-7} 41-1] 162-6] 162-8) 157-8) 66.83] 66.26] 64.86 
Adreraltiand: pants anset tesco ee le meen oe er eee 41-2} 41-7) 43-3) 170-0) 172-3} 159-6), 70.04) 71.85) 69.11 
Motor vehicles ne irais+ todonsenas san eee en eet = 41-7} 39-6} 39-3} 174-1] 172-7] 169-3] 72.60] 68.39] 66.53 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............-..+-e+e+e- 40-8} 38-6] 39-9] 166-6] 162-5} 158-2] 67.97) 62.73] 63.12 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....................+-. 40-0} 39-7] 39-3) 159-4} 159-4) 157-6) 63.76} 63.28] 61.94 
Shipbuilding and repairingiste adele eee eee eee 42-4} 42-8) 43-7) 151-4] 152-0] 147-4] 64.19) 65.06] 64.41 
*Non=errous metal products) seen. eee eee epee 41-6; 41-5) 41-4) 160-3] 160-2} 156-3] 66.68] 66.48) 64.71 
Aluminum producti. doses ieee eee eee 41-4} 41-8] 41-5) 146-4) 145-8) 145-0) 60.61] 60.94] 60.18 
Brass and Copper productsm meen. seein ee een 42-4) 41-7] 42-7) 151-3] 151-2) 146-9) 64.15] 63.05} 62.73 
Smelting and refining se. Meee eee ieee eee 41-3} 41-3} 41-0} 172-8} 173-0} 170-7] 71.37] 71.45] 69.99 
*Hiectrical apparatus/and suppliess..ce-e eee ee eee -40-0} 40-9} 41-6} 148-9] 150-1] 146-0} 59.56] 61.39) 60.74 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-4] 40-4] 41-5} 165-9} 166-2] 160-6] 67.02] 67.14] 66.65 
= Non-metallic mineral productssea. site ee eee ee eee 44-4] 43-8) 43-9] 143-0) 142-5] 137-2) 63.49] 62.42) 60.23 
Clay products <'25.7.. 1. amet: pian tee es ce eee 44-6| 44-6) 45-5/ 132-9) 132-0} 126-2) 59.27) 58.87) 57.42 
Glasstand glassiproducts..- eae an ene Gee eee ee 43-3] 42-7) 44-5) 142-4) 141-6] 1383-2) 61.66] 60.46) 59.27 
Products oi petroleum and coaleeesa.. eee eee 41-7| 41-4) 42-8) 192-3) 191-0} 185-4) 80.19] 79.07) 79.35 
Whoemical GHaducts: ...dcss Veen os bas voce wee ee eee 41-6] 41-3) 42-0) 146-8} 146-4} 140-0] 61.07} 60.46] 58.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-5} 41-3} 41-7} 121-0} 121-0} 115-8) 50.22) 49.97) 48.29 
PLCs, alkalis and Salta; 52 1st ead madi cade abe nae Gene ae 42-3) 41-5) 42-0) 167-7] 167-6} 159-0} 70.94] 69.55) 66.78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................-.... 41-9) 41-5) 42-0} 115-1] 116-2) 112-3) 48.23] 48.22) 47.17 
MEUTADIC BOOKS) < s.2s.5.c5 2 nie her's te Lae tate ae eee at 41-5) 41-5) 41-7) 151-6) 151-5} 148-8) 62.91] 62.87] 62.05 
Non-durable goods... .s0.....10 eee eee eee 40-9} 41-0) 41-0} 129-5} 128-1) 124-8] 52.97) 52.52] 51.17 
SCUES CP UCCLON 60.0.5 oe vivre peace as Se Oe ee Soe ee 41-7, 41-8) 42-4) 145-7) 144-7) 146-5) 60.76! 60.48] 62.12 
Builclingsrand structuress + sae. c/o ene nen nee eee ere 41-6] 41-6) 41-4! 157-0} 156-1) 160-7} 65.31) 64.94] 66.53 
rughways bridges and atreets, -.... uses soc ee ee 41-8} 42-1] 41-9] 122-2) 121-2} 116-0) 51.08) 51.03} 48.60 
Electric and motor transportation...2..% 6: .0ee 5m = cnn dees 45-1} 45-4) 45-4) 141-2] 141-7) 136-2) 63.68) 64.33] 61.53 
BSCE UEC rer oiat faon. 5 0 a0). <--« oa fa, sk ly 9. d's OSCE a RTE et ote 40-6; 40-8) 41-3] 85-3) 84-7} 81-1) 34.63] 34.56) 33.49 
Hotelstandsrestaurants 70.05. 4 sonence eee ener 40-9} 41-1) 41-6) 85-7) 84-8) 81-2] 35.05) 34.85! 33.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....................eeeeecees 40-9} 40-8} 41-5) 80-3) 80-2) 76-9) 32.84) 32.72] 31.91 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National 
Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: 
statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and vacancies in these two reporting forms are not 


identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcz: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female 
Date Nearest: 
Lem GN ae A ARES ee ae 2s ee a ea 11,996 13,063 
ATU eur Vamemea LO Oe ne Bron 008, cence, tous ici aioe wees 7,971 9,748 
Asante? | SY REISS ook 5 cea hao. 8 ee einer meee 24,402 9,968 
Henney Tile oye se oe ae ee eae ae 21,192 8,218 
USUI pa MeO Oe cB cteg Bove cons eked sth dye eS < 4, ois ao 0 12,051 12,143 
JANUS yee gee O04 ameiraietars coms ciate execs a eio aga 8,298 9,121 
WED TST yallew LO OF eh ele come ciefetideeds eile d< e 8,406 9,575 
March ee LOO tate Ree tsa x RO! |, parce otd sik ah detd ove 9,014 10,176 
April Lana ya Rey Bes iE Mec ica, cre ouahs 11, 434 12, 293 
May ye ROR C8 a Os ee ee Bee 14,942 foros 
June Heyl reer A scecha tens eareoeve carpe 14, 284 15,790 
July th GT so a aan aes ae 13,251 14,417 
FATTO US UMD ome O Dh mRNA Soper e Favate sae aves talzecle Aue WR TIE? 12,913 
Septemnocnel el ODA ccc a cic udsereie sexs cvaleehcoe a 13,691 14,110 
(Osta exsres atl, URS We Oh ee eS Be ee ee 16,381 13,018 
INi@nigereay over sib e aM Vie Aen hee he ee ie 13, 724 10,501 
IDY versal oye e ale TEN CS Ok on, Bee a Re 16,104 10,504 
Jermreun yom OOD) terete ns snayets ch avatenare aids 3.5% 8, 420 Gattiks 


26, 608 
16,196 


150, 474 
218,769 
173,186 
216,839 
254, 660 


354,965 
439, 633 
457, 029 
466, 120 
378, 873 
237, 848 
201,931 
181, 457 
180, 407 
170, 883 
187,123 
255, 811 


371,959 


85, 229 
93, 805 


186,659 
273, 957 
226, 877 
290, 239 
315,561 


439,271 
542,745 
562,651 
568, 053 
465, 691 
314, 630 
283, 043 
258, 853 
250, 879 
242,444 
264, 126 
341, 040 


465,764 





* — Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
(1) — Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 


30, 1954 () 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry Male Female Total October 
29, 1954 
ASrIicultUre, Hishing kL tap Ding eee eee ee eee 220 132 392 | — 202 
BOrestry cate ee eee aa oe en se enh eon hi eet. 25420 3 2,428 | — 1,688 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................... eee eee e 317 42 359 | — a1 
MetaleMiaim ing oiiics ceptor cee aers tds w cic Gholi Re eRe te ete 59 2 61 | — 17 
1 EN T(=i ops ee, Men nat gee eee A ee Ie Ae Ea | eS Aeahe A ae eae iGhtoRTO Hae 219 8, 227 |; — 5 
INon=MetaleMining? soa cc5 cree sarcete rns chante RABE Se eee ESTs — 2 2) — 9 
Quarrying Claysand sand eb itseemen se eee eel erent te 3 1 4), —-— 6 
Prospecting sae cat reiwne tac ea iti bec ae ier eel ecee its 36 29 65 | + 16 
MAM Af ACCU Secor co hee ees ee aeee Stat CRs 6 REO ects 2,158 1,710. 3,068 | — 919 
HOOdSTaANGIDEVElAveSs see ah meer hii oan teen Orne Sener . 108 142 245 | — 1388 
Mobaccomnd mo baccomeroducts een m eee aerate 199 535 734 | — 79 
uD ber Proc UCtS ire rarer ea te or ort Ra eet ele ea ae Bust 15 14 29) — ‘o 
ea there Products, mec weer hee ee ce rei es re coe tae 44 70 114} — 25 
Textile Products (except clothing).................. cc eeeeeeccees 44 79 123 | — 122 
Clothing#(textile:andiiur)esaer eee een sos cee acne neta 60 454 614} — 334 
Wood: Products sae ac tien a oe terticsnt Pose Ac teaieity colette ech eittaet ee 214 51 265 | + 12 
Paper Products xa sacrocccrcte toe 5 8 ete inistens Blo Ae eeete aaicratte atten 108 33 141 | — 10 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......................0. 82 54 136 | — 45 
roniand steel (Products: mie cine eee eee ee eres er 229 63 292 | — 90 
*branspolrtationets qUuipmMent rasan deem eemeein enn: Tee Re orate 394 50 444 | — 134 
INOn-HerrouseVietals ero uctsuier tmnt cece tee reece irene 64 17 81} — 36 
Electrical Apparatusiand Supplies. memsuites aece aekieieeie init 341 59 400 | + 106 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ..03.0.0..6.2.05-2 ee erecsase savas 67 8 75 | — 22 
Productslo:betroleum and! Coal seca eee denier 10 20 30} + 1 
@hemical. Products tee sericea cn cre eee ee eto te ete 126 35 161 | + 10 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries....................02e0e 58 26 84} — 8 
Construction ehh da. oo ie ORS ek Snare 1,322 63 1,385 | — 259 
General Contractors. <:s2 408s la ae ee eee eon eee 92 45 7 — 158 
Special -brade: Contractolse. stem icn eee ee ee ies 393 18 411 101 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 401 163 564 | + 96 
TETANS POL GATORS ae ee era era en IIe ever ole EN on et 216 56 272 | — 55 
SLOLAGO ici mere eee eos ee Re et cn ee eee 16 8 24 | + 1 
Communications clatter oe eee ee ore 169 99 268 | + 150 
Public: UtilityzOperationy pes cee eee 50 32 82} - 6 
PUPA so. 5s PE es oA ER SLT Tiare MAR oe Se: 1,356 2,188 3,044 | + 464 
Wholesale stieek .. dic oe es cee se te a ee 454 322 776 | — 47 
Re teal ag egies sete Mee ee cto arsss cae Se ee te 902 1,866 2,768 | + 411 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............................2.. 482 401 883 | — 33 
12) | Co 5 a ee On OS ER aI ae earl oo 8 AL en Ae te age 7,385 5,568 12,953 | + 5,254 
Commiunityor PubliciService. ee ee eee eerie 182 745 927; -+ #101 
Goveriment, SCrvice ese ee ei ee ee icy eee 6,647 1,145 7,792 | + 6,093 
Recreation: ServiGe acini cet ee ee He ee eee 27 68 95} — 57 
Business ServiCes ss sccc soe soccer ee eee 297 191 488 |} — 3 
Personal ‘Services oe cece eee oe ee ee 232 3,419 3,651 | — 880 
GRAND TOTAL oo a. cee eee 16,116 10,302 26,418 | + 2,686 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 2, 1954 (2) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Occupational Group 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 








Live Applications for Employment 





Male 


Female 











(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 





(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers............ 1,360 44] 1,801 
@lomcaliworkerss st cee ere ores oa woe iss « 6,671 3,020 9,996 
DALESEWONKETS 9 Pa ret Cree ae eras aah so ee sin 1,663 1,341 3,004 
Personal and domestic service workers........... 337 3,816 4,153 
SCAIDCN eee 84 PIE ee kere: Sek tae os — — — 
ASTI CUMMING tiShin fae nn eet ae 195 6 201 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................. 4,989 719 5,708 
Food and kindred products (ine tobacco).... 39 15 54 
exiles; clothing necCeces ae aman sees cos ahs 32 482 514 
Lumber and wood products................. 2,684 7 2,691 
Raulpypanermiinc. prinvines))see assume weer. 42 10 52 
Leather and leather products................ 25 ul 76 
Stone, clay and glass products............... 9 1 10 
Metal worlkan og eines eee nar eters ae isis 269 22 291 
JG Chrica let teenie ne PO. ae av cactus ele 121 35 156 
sUransporntationve GUipMentee reece cet Teme. lsc, tear e a | etree Cee cnelscmeee noes 
NVIa TIN & Ae ery eee eas ci cerita nie i Be Vater haeeers:: 27 
ConstrictiOnaee eA jae aie cack Soenic AAS. |e Seto 443 
Transportation (except seamen)............. 343 5 348 
Communications and public utility.......... OG Ree aera 57 
lira erandisenvicepmr ee cee ences arc oe oe. 76 63 139 
Other skilled and semiskilled............... 684 26 710 
OTE CIR nye Rime rl eg 8 tN ce). 33 1 34 
PAT DTENCICES ert er sea he ce ee os 105 1 106 
nskiledawonrkerstepemer ete cee sic te te ee 889 856 1,745 
Roodiand tobaccOrmmynnacee eon ee bes 66 595 661 
Lumber and lumber products............... 121 Z 123 
Metalworkin owed tace es see os ona ee ea Sye 29 9 38 
Constructions verte ee eon hea n. 312 1 313 
Otheriunskilled workerss.-s,-¢..-.-.-6.-.5-. 361 249 610 
GRAND TOTAL.................. 16,104 10,504 26,608 


205,811 
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13,321 
4,813 
25,998 
1,527 
2,402 
114, 800 
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341,040 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 
OCTOBER 28, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





Office 


Siatd OLS Meee ey Pasir eats cAayd aihis te eindo as os ethane 


Prince. Ward Islam pee see ae ene Ce 


GB ATLOLSOLO Wie eee ee a loro eisai clonle kel tee ates 
SUMINCTSI Ceo ae wee Py eee aa orci Soe cio rer koce beeboemntaee 


Elis lita coe emg y x rh a hrs Gk Es eta ee 
TNVvernesstenty ey nae eae ae OR, ee ay ee 
Gntivill ore ere Para ey array at am acihuctaiactbide eae 
U Deftaugey | oLOYO) Cae, 8 4 emt Oe A ere mh Ser a seer ee de ee 
ING WAG SS oO Wi etna) ta rotrses eta tarvain tie eee tery nie 
S DEiig trl ee wnt te Srey el es citecunar icp mone eee eeean ct cil 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Live Applications 


(1) rete: previous (1) 
ont, ear 
ts es Oct. 28, | Dee. 3, me 
1954 1953 
287 587 188 6,745 
6 62 13 1,349 
1 100 3 509 
280 425 172 4,887 
116 100 174 1,898 
114 72 156 1,166 
2 28 18 732 
1,515 1,414 1,371 14,346 
26 OW EO hearer keg sictc 509 
138 36 38 553 
1026 1,127 1,151 4,064 
Be SCPE ele nace l tect eres 328 
70 64 55 923 
37 47 6 306 
18 16 32 2,678 
3 eee, 2 6 467 
54 "2 59 2,514 
35 25 10 771 
11 14 14 1p2a0 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 
OCTOBER 28, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 
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(Source: U.I.C. 757) 












Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


—— | | | | 


Office (1) 
Dee. 2, 
1954 

INC WHIBLUNIS WICK. cs occsicteoe-cicteniztte wicisfee co sine s ates sisters nies etetriere 1,111 
IB Athurst e coere ere ke Soias  ebee ieee nee miners 11 
(Wammpbell ton sem asec eetecreeeietee +ictevelas atete/clecerciVerstefenstetersats 66 
[BTebeahinaye ie Ree roe Gorcacem ie PapeDeile autrnnoodacc 31 
IP POCOTIC LONG coisa cre ciate one che ete etoile etarei ois tee teresa oe 529 
IU BT POE ye et SRE SS ea InG Hon OE aU en peri a orice: 10 
ING OnGtOnen sete cite irstin arora otto crls cee toraaaie eg sielantis entscreaenc ce ehevene 239 
Newcastle 14 
Saint John 173 
St. Stephen 14 
BS UISSOX ee lentes erssece reee tte ote clete oherereiorerereraicrs austere state evade yore 20 
WiOOGSEOC Kraeer rine tote tote tic labore chore iatera orate valzie avetovorsiotniscetere 4 
COTO rere cictore aids eo ctne tie Sisiovetonsberovece iste terol st oreieregcione sisiaes 5,621 
AAR DESCOS: hem ala. aos Mintek erste tenina ease SY elas acerere cist et 23 
IBeauharnois aaa oc cieececicr ans Ac ceri ce nice heen ecareraets 3 
Bucking iarate gas. sles ecto cleleveiatevs slelettsevs slelele (sieve sfeyale:aere’s ete 6 
(CANSA DECAL a tersie sore sclera te ete ele) MereIete acetate acs shaTah Mesa eraiey sts, a(e 124 
Chandler ee ae iss eee Taek ete rs o eisiereh are ete wi ecalanelelaillev mar eteetotsien 
ChiGoutuyints ecm bce eee te hots dare sae ae ee 227 
1B Yo\ll oct: humane a acters Repetichs een’ reo 15 Rican arenrE iD kali tuck ticadh. 69 
PUI ONG Val lot cerca copes cies ee nae ciere Cieiotetere crete ee 16 
srr ATi ee oie etc wis ere eoctehe eicrorees ecient ava ire ete eke totais trots Glovers 8 
Forest valle sic civ fs ciceteie anit siere re sorotbceraicle aiete Glos oeisis enwiet ee 52 
ASPOs ee scversrahetens is tous es fetometere colores, sche ole eqeis feysherieweieys patviae aieeion 26 
Granb yin Ss panes shee eure Oates civeteielete Seine tener: 27 
ds Wud eee eee CRM Somes tee ue) Sak a ater ae eee ae 52 
SV OLEGTEC Hey ee scsi slacsosl ote chctahe er ceoteceetcmaurete eaccoretn ents hott ave ieitaeen 154 
Jon Guleren gens ae © eet cee eine cohen ere cents to 
IR Yojahih i ee pet AR aes CT rhe Aces oar COTO GS SOOE ; 
994 

81 

40 

5 

Ma tani cctesi tein oe eine Clete ne ci ee tet: 3 
Me rantie etre ecdek wre te earn nuove chic lole Sarees elas rote eee 16 
MionteIaatirter asec ects ststeinte cteretitteusre catalan euoieG ieee nites creases 14 
Monta 21:5: cra.c.p orlers p avn s estes s eleteisisree orerdtereteie entire sooiere 15 
Montres] ek |. io cei on Oeainis x oe ee ear ate eae 2,019 
New Richmond seecrccmeanece weenie criae eens tee taion 12 
PorteAlirecl er... ..cs:cncnteccta tie cet nicinaciite iectaeie ein ce 5 
QUEDECK sxcmatins ici oe easels Oo Cre cis vole ciniotela ine eteeiate ate 300 
Rimouski Goat cc Sone eee ee tion eee eee ree iene 17 
Riviere: GUVWOUD..s sc cceces s vote as ole Rare teats ont ree iti 
RODEr VAL et he aesinieciieett ce Ooeeis ea Oe oen. 94 
KOR SAS), san THO er Sie es Om clot Ggmmnm oa Loup paar oy ation 68 
pte. Arathee..comccdsss stor Ree an eR een nen ae ie 
Ste. Anné-de Bell6vuer.c: rc eces eet ce rete 21 
Ste: Therese cat: s aiecuhe Gea man vacinne AE eee 36 
St., Georges mists. c. ns sen ante sence wie eetac ena ee 281 
Stic yacinthe 4. acne setiehsias wiseis race eene ierOn eee 50 
Ste ean sacic-tiieers states penser ae cae Gite eee ema etter entre 42 
Stiderome.. 5... dea « ooh ee eee tee ees 16 
St. Jospeh id’ Alma... aetna eer eee ee 15 
Deptt Leg sash ak oh neil eects ee ree eee rae 18 
Shawinigan Falls 21 
Sherbrooke: sts i Hedge eee eee eee 138 
Sorela. kl shes over o ene dee DAE eee Lee 29 
‘Ehetford! Mines W,./o\atcineeke oo eee ELE ee eee 107 
Three: Riversieges sous, cate ride eee eee Oe 96 
Val QOr sd ec ds ccbhids soe caine Renee 69 
Valley field; vite vids. 6 creo fectaencen err SO ae 31 
Victoriaville: .ci6 ceelis< ode Meese 6 oe soa oe ae Somes 45 
COTRGATIO;®. 55 oes s 2okg oo0acb cent ae aE Roe ee 8,935 
PATTIPTI OLR a 0's ab atath, ds oho GR csc le ee ee 19 
IB ATTIC CH short. sa aerate eels eke Maas ecinne Oe Le 45 
(Belle villas ss. b<-06: cb ore acres Mas cos See eee 30 
IBTACODTIAGE ,. bbciseeeeee tee cee Con eee eee 39 
Brampton’ -.e2.s6 chsh cic ts Sas Bal ed See eee 7 
Bran tion’ sss aioe bares <slnetectoes Ocncon ean Coe ee ee 32 
IBYOCK Ville. wii. sk sai o's ce snes cule ciee Gae sue eT 19 
CarlotonVPlace: cess dee ca eidideden ete ee eaten pan ie loan cree 
a tham gees, Wats oc satontiu cortean states nce error eee: 31 
ODOUL LIE i Syoc'sb seeeierc «Soe te See ee ee 5 
WOLINGWOOG yin. Se retisalectoate be siscae ate re tee 5 
OTN WAL Ok pels Bass ha Ge eee aateh arene ee 83 
Fort Erie 1 
Fort Frances 18 
Fort William ie 
Galt 42 
Gananoque il 


Previous | Previous 


Month 


see rece ere 


Ce a 








Live Applications 


1,190 


97,834 
413 
567 
589 
597 
609 
920 


1,228 
1,209 


120,947 
226 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 
OCTOBER 238, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 



























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous | (1) Previous | Previous 
Des Month Year Hes. Month Year 
1954 : Oct. 28, Dee oF 1954” Oct. 28, | Dee. on 
1954 1953 : 1954 1953 
Ontario—Con. | 
ROC LCT LO Mier corres ote eePOb vac steele chet o's. Alle Meteo wo ake ote tin 16 16 31 408 302 | 297 
CECI. = ype tchs Pbc1e heen Iie ty i emcee bees hae, 79 64 187 1,246 esau 790 
LEAL ATA NCO ROM eet aee eEaT Gaeta Tee eR han eect teto fests, ateic eStats be sae 498 494 371 10,481 9,088 8, 562 
AS Gait id Sey ODEN cos roy of AGG Cao SRC CORT roan eee is ie 21 18 15 539 300 513 
NIRESS 31011, Ege pin cic Sea ae ae ee 23 14 22 505 489 | 331 
CAG STN AS Eee raion ele te cteteiens sie ctvcke Ate sna bc 19 21 3 751 411 733 
RGU CN Te eR een SEE hte SPA Ges os co. chegetins, vives 4 9 eal 521 268 | 427 
TETRA IGE: J < eeeOks oct antes Odor Se Tare EC een eee 133 154 120 879 783. | 1,237 
Leet MB CUES tia PAE oe. a SR A A eee ae ae PR 14 18 25 862 615 811 
SUG OHGE ee ear eee Ore Se ie ee. We, c/s are creel oe Midas c 81 71 133 1,801 1,790 1,246 
Leamington....... os SOO EO CDi SIO ER Tae. 6 aco iaiteccis hee 4 3 4] (alts 763 636 
lWihaal Ese 5S oO he Gio ucaleste, BEREAN RC oa eo 43 33 al 615 616 571 
J SUTON GLY, © Seceeniete Bono ic SPEND e RCCL aC ray Pa 15 21 i) 244 179 192 
IB OVRGIGFIE. S Sane SAS obi hihs Rite ee Roe ore ae: ee 769 294 1,052 3, 826 3,308 | 2,741 
VGiiarG Wee eee eee etwas s ethion atte, Bc corecycta mane ar 6 10 ie 690 535 646 
ING aM e Om age MRAP nme rtrs se elec iseare ais Pah Sales Aa aor fs 3 5 1 423 248 | 537 
New Toronto........ ies ae ee eh ie ake 67 83 90 2,056 1,642 | 1,274 
ENT eU earns ch seine eee oy RR oe orcas cintcie. cis seo piere ed tee Faves 38 31 56 2,299 1,678 1,273 
VOT tila ated net eneee aoe eer ey ek 9 ON ee 20 24 24 1,304 988 1,192 
(OVE EewraUlisy, i See BREA ES Rancgeye iio) Aen eee 2 ae ae cr ee 33 28 305 536 619 | 522 
(OSRIUIE Ns 6 5 eee ier Bey fiche ce Sey Sie REE es I, Ce en me es 13 15 24 73 644 626 
OST aA eS Ser SEEN e aerate cere citer ete are es othe aie io whois 67 95 114 3,078 1,351 5,990 
(OW RSG eeWS wevn cath m Rota ttn Oaese ky AW aoe en or OR pea ae 1,674 709 1,858 3,188 2,574 2,730 
Osven Sound eet eee eee Sete ue toner ate wee eas 26 24 56 1,008 736 952 
ari OOUNGM eae ae eek cre. sk ae etee cece meee. 5 ily |e seb eee 359 257 331 
CTE lOO KONE Pra ACs sce hts, 3 6 ee ene. ad spe caster. 63 76 64 1,029 844 | 930 
IPeiaeloehls bi g8 Sa ee Be. ne: RRA. Ga ea A a 2 Pe 18 13 22 342 249 | 388 
ETE D ODO Ie hee en Tiers Sen ean oe tlle he shad ootiey a4 34 19 35 Ze0en 1,821 1,599 
TEAVGHG TAN Me 5 mice ee ik Ris REIS MIS eI Ie tae ao ihe en a 2 4 7 314 170 Sle 
Grp WA Tt lies etait tee ee ee nee ie eke i Crate sia te. Aisvoneeie eres 93 104 87 2,411 1,400 1,962 
i P4aieienl CLONGYOV ATED, Am cots chek te ese Hib GEER Soe OT OEE eC te ie 10 8 mB} 5A6 476 563 
ECS COu teat Merry ether ia Sather ck es. Cité ecules 41 iyi 24 391 349 544 
LEVESON \ Giese Garena Aan ay ki ERS EE ee a 16 12 fl 430 298 373 
Shag CRNA Tears RIL Bas i Ria re Mie ee ieee ae ne eet gee a 92 51 53 2,617 2,199 3,989 
SSA ls LOTT AS Ree Mee nee tee eerie WEE cc arava. ste aut eie ecete 5 403 855 59 1.766 1515 446 
DHSNB AWE yo cr aheek Beane wl Seles tate Ro Oe SIS Ib cee ne ee te 32 36 42 2,056 Lt 1,291 
mmeaPEn nT Surah WIR AYS. oe Gre ed etc eRS Le eee Scere ne ee 42 71 66 2,726 2,677 iaye 
STI] COC Meee I eI ene Sires orgie tyros aru dey eee Stators! 30 3 50 527 492 712 
SLO UR MEO OO Cena tree ted iMeLats 1 ot cote le bie anti sionene OR 10 8 9 159 127 159 
HCN TSIEN B EL eA dco os Beis Gece Gi een EE riotia ry reir if 10 8 315 229 382 
SKARD INCITS ee hoo P ORONO ae EDO OOO EE Coe ete oiae ee eae 20 24 17 724 575 578 
PULL COrTe LL | Leen NE LS LE CO cle cee cee Bae le a Oak, ois Ran siceatethe “o)|(autele peel eae D, 923 §29 784 
SHG H OSES rcharecntaeecs cod decid & 0 2 CRE OGLE ae ea een 156 77 154 2,616 1, 802 1,983 
Terug y STUDS ead, cee eee euch Ao each RCI RE PET EC Cee 39 43 30 1,558 ele 1,515 
SSOUOMLO CP Tete Roma: casa cote, ks aie Cas sb eee eton anteaen ? 2,597 2,667 3,346 26,618 24,130 17,641 
ACARI INE Ge ne eA Ob do Hoe Ree oe OTe BEE Ont roe 3 38 33 802 546 867 
WA BEMD SES IROL Els « rach eae bake encase AER ros Co eee 9 23 10 520 437 old 
Wugallevaelonrhitices, A eum J ctSlad Sintec MRE tts a Cece aerate Seceer ae aellas 13 2 552 286 535 
ANG bon. eaultic ico loi. RAL RAEN har ane eee 0) ik 10 1,766 1,548 1,915 
VAOSIE OTs amen ee See pur a eR atk eS Soa. desirdunncle, ohdsik 221 150 66 990 841 649 
WaNTCLGO Ieee ete eee ence eM re eS 597 91 87 11,656 11,738 5,785 
\AUGTOYS ISTO Se 0 Oe kn a a one 12 Bil 461 326 398 
NES CULT 5 & 6 oy GB 6 BUCS Bale 5 OER BI one Oe anos aeee 25803 1,416 3,549 17,253 11,578 15,391 
JES PGKOIN, = 6 any sic Gey oeree COREE a es ee ee a ee 124 154 222 1,188 641 
DADC ere ane Tick athe Secs yet hereon stasis tid’ Stes 17 28 i) 686 318 663 
TRIB TY UEM OSS cree cen 6 Be Be ecuk EE Ore aD SE nes ee 10 3 23 300 196 261 
Outage Cal cueean aie mess c cere pnt een ESE or Aus) schokoeys sue 63 30 103 645 404 614 
AVNER U0 Gd LODO ESO SOOO PE cee Sree re 3 is 10 101 55 123 
NM AWAY GRTEYEO 2 (esc gehencs coca Onc Pura CLR Ie TE ee Mire ee 2,636 1,169 3, 182 14,333 9,964 12,916 
Baska lche Widths hae Pas cron, Marsa sie Ceri a ae Ie 707 691 812 9,698 5, 245 6,653 
d SSRPER UCM 5 eras OG eo CH CO aCe re eee 16 24 22 210 83 133 
WGC SIEGE Sakic. o orcad Te eaO EO on eet Rae eee mare ea 57 124 106 974 609 736 
INGretle: BENE (Indl. 15.0 cele oe Oued Bean Roe Sane Db on oe coe 61 39 21 766 356 578 
an CeRAl DELL ements nani niaidl tov ridin « ote oaks ialene acpacee 28 27 34 1,392 746 957 
Jet(oleaittiia se Ann clots Scio OCCA IEE DBS EGC are 135 164 278 2,178 1,142 1,261 
aS ICH GOD ret eee ee Nees Acc pehaerctayarthew sre mean sates 285 124 170 2,379 1,463 1,750 
SVL Ue UrTOn beeen tetera co em = psi ttalhe le Grants eteeeatwie 84 68 93 52 392 150 294 
WAKER SUES cette SRS Oa Monde SA een rien een concer riric BYS: 36 49 Doz 106 205 
NOT SUG Me ena rh ele oe sitter, vince coe aieis Ries nep eee OF 22 60 80 Pe1d5 590 739 
LES CLUS Eee eee eee eins Gale ate bie otis dresses Sak Beapecaloiebae 1,619 1,886 1, 482 15,170 10, 432 13, 642 
SUSE O LC Mee emer ter ley ei a ays oles asaicvavetareteselnntiale uit ot fyonelions 14 19 16 371 307 186 
BCH IETRIE, cheitnes 9c oO Bene ORO RCC COG OO AE OTTO eC Ioe 748 501 477 4, 826 3,534 4,630 
rumaliel ler aeeewen ree cis sete cals Meine wiain s fo aves te cteloia nieiereds 15 55 20 150 125 140 
Doh TeVayUKOIN Jats ak Ad Oe i a CTR OO ade pian Oto PEERS 682 1,020 664 6, 671 4,485 6,194 
NEY CLS OTIS te ew NH ees vei cle stn 4 Sunyev eros poe avebn ln ote ersranstless 25 24 70 245 193 | 176 
NES GUND TG Ol een ee coor ay ceyericre cintous Tors terest el dues leferevereieuorata)s 48 147 160 1,291 651 | 1,245 
Medi cinauEla Laer cree retin. ier t viaknnsts oi ope nae atersveiaeartte 55 4] 31 1,016 726 602 
GOEL) COL Rat BLTE virile ai aicvens ara crsio’e anther warcucraearrsigetecens 30 57 39 548 381 391 
NUCH Nloh yd aah Co aie Das lene ao CECI ere eC OIe Cicer earn 7 16 5 52 3 78 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 


OCTOBER 28, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 
(Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 
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1 Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies not included. 
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(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Der2 Month Year an. Month Year 
1984 2 TF Oct. 28,1) Dees; 1954. Oct. 28, | Dec. 3, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 

SC oh a ae ee 3,844 1,241 3,775 43,291 30,049 44,715 
SO BA OM ES MEAP EO ha 6 aon 28 27 983 546 990 
Re A eT AO eee 13 23 38 796 440 838 
Re dk pl Aerie rts Cenarion hs Sas a 11 14 5 525 235 626 
ie Gaerne, 3 ee ea 13 5 11 308 212 208 
FA ESE hed, Sew A hn ass OS eee, 21 30 29 477 273 351 
Pa eee ee ees Ain a reas 39 70 67 614 282 566 
LE Ok ee ee ae eee 4 11 12 668 234 915 
Ale aco ar oe A en ce ment a 4 Beer 17 14 22 711 462 915 
BN i Sh Seep Mees on a CR rts A aceere 7 19 22 917 682 1,082 
SOI A Cae in th TRO Sree 15 15 820 396 1,055 
SE Rene nee ey ae ee or 104 104 279 4,680 4,022 4,876 
See Seek bia ae, Sete deh ie othe cee 1 5 1 428 203 920 
ee >| ae ok elite, 14 Anna a hee 11 4 12 516 308 413 
nA NR LS © ee Re ye 61 ‘ol 3i 2,311 1,209 1,915 
eR ey oan ees Sear SE ae eee 134 38 18 973 709 1,071 
CaM TNs ee Oe Se chee ee 2 1 1 150 86 156 
Ne) A aN Per, eee Rg 15 11 15 612 410 935 
Ee tA Cr RO Gd SAECO HER 3, 133 591 2,974 22,402 16, 482 22,828 
Ros Ef ica Seno erictn SAE 15 929 330 1,115 
ee eat PO Ce ey 179 157 144 3,092 2,319 2,712 
Be Hat hcp eens, AS POOR are: 20 35 48 379 203 228 
ee tas. 5 HAE RT SOO OE at SOO et 26,608 24,225 27,014 | 341,040 | 264,133 315,607 
Pd Pe Sete ath aR MOS Scene 16, 104 13,724 15,446 | 255,811 | 187,128 241,094 
oot Ae ee hoo paced oN ee 10,504 10,501 11, 868 85, 229 77,010 74,513 





TABLE D-5. 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 








1949-1954 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OAD eer es se tiene care ape errsiae 684,179 | 464,363 | 219,816 44,811 | 118,364 | 281,080 | 162,659 77, 265 
NOSO eh e er Ree Ses oleate cise 790,802 } 559,882 | 230,920 56,782 | 151,488 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
OGL ie eet NT, Br is sg Bae aeSe, 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
GOD aera tee mere ete his a eter herein oie 980, 507 677,777 302,730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
IME R eae api ken 5 5 ape eres, 8 en ea 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
£9b3) (ieViont hs) mere recs ace ere aces 930, 126 621, 806 308, 320 71,369 245,331 320, 536 189,131 103,759 
HO543(1 Months leva cco oom se ccs 800,192 | 505,851 | 294,341 62,319 | 197,409 | 255,902 | 161,867 122,695 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


arena Month of N ber, 1954 
umber onth of November, 19 
Receiving eee 
Province Benefit ii ae Number of days Amount of 
in Last Be At Benefit Paid Benefit 
Week of ete (Disability Days in Paid 
the Month* Brackets) $ 

INewioundland;-eee seen ee ao ck, Reh ee oe eee 3,799 1,518 56,698 (347) 190, 672 
IPTince a wandels lan cern eee tie serait atari ieee 686 389 13, 852 (206) 39,316 
INO VALS COLA Gitar nate cstav a races S eothsyapavevanen dale aatoksuhe 10, 239 4,640 Diblerile, (3,324) 679, 944 
ING WeBrUuns Wick: cee mits onthe ee ico elk oe ero 8,811 4,198 165, 009 (1,784) 516,675 
Quebec wey ee Re os cl eee Tye eae ok 63,553 34,593 | 1,431,840 (27,515) 4,301,130 
CON GATIO Sere Pee re eS re reece oe Es 74,654 40,787 | 1,727,092 (26,070) 5,513,906 
IMENT Da a ere at Oy notin. Selais s oral goeoe 9, 439 5, 090 192, 843 (3,609) 572,420 
Saskatchewan rr tee cit (a as lems 5,132 2,578 82,640 (966) 248, 692 
FN Weeks am be Oe IES 8 a ERY ey EC nC ee ee eee 6,686 4,109 151,279 (2,589) 460, 923 
British Colum bigest ceases ecient ora tllerers 24177 12,834 479,090 aol) 1,496,577 

Total, Canada, November, 1954.................. 207,176 110,786 | 4,512,055 (73,727) 14,020, 255 

Total, Canada, October, 1954..................... 173, 025 84,051 | 3,780,046 (70,511) 11,779,296 

Total, Canada, November, 1953.................- ideale 94,642 | 3,337,519 (39, 801) 10,172,035 

















* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































Days Continuously on the Register November 
Province and Sex | 30, 1953 
6 and 73 and 
Total ee 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 SveE Total 
Newfoundland ........ 5,004 (10) 2,041 879 700 742 394 598 | 6,384 (8) 
Malecd sapeas <5 iar 5,086 (10) 1,998 848 663 694 364 519 6,104 (7) 
Hemates serene 268 (—) 43 31 37 48 30 79 280 (1) 
Prince Edward Island Aa (oc LO) 439 238 183 Mion 77 163 1 SRL (5) 
Mailers, Fotos geen 1,031 (8) 385 211 142 129 50 114 1,033 (2) 
Female nas csc tiees 242 (2) 54 27 41 44 27 49 278 (3) 
Nova tScotia . aes eas+e 11,941 (128) 2,806 1,366 15 2,514 1,319 2222) \\ 135 166) (G01) 
IVES Ge ieyete crete crarerete 10,477 (105) 2,548 1,225 1,522 2,211 1,139 1 Sau i 11 7s. (83) 
Pemalents sic.ca cece 1,464 (23) 263 141 193 303 180 384 | 1,448 (18) 
New Brunswick....... 11,544 (82) 3,240 1,809 1, 822 1, 787 996 1,890 | 12,827 (54) 
Male ers reo 9,406 (61) 2,799 1513 1,491 1,406 769 1,428 | 11,084 (44) 
Remalewn ta cacs: 2,188 (21) 441 296 Ook 381 227 462 1,743 (10) 
Quebectmerrninca: cco 81,393 (1,045) 23,618 10, 023 10,596 13, 459 7,827 15,870 | 79,814 (662) 
Malecmurans tarnies. 61,486 (664) 19,348 7,993 8,273 9,985 5,397 10,490 | 60,166 (444) 
Females tics ccsstes 19,907 (401) 4,270 2,030 2,023 3,474 2,430 5,380 | 19,648 (218) 
Qntario. ye. tee a eee 96,582 (957) 26, 841 10,691 12,818 16,648 9,422 20,162 | 66,226 (488) 
Maley. eaters dose 75,282 (729) 21,869 8, 704 10,209 12,857 7,022 14,621 | 51,190 (853) 
Hemate seen nar rir 21,300 (228) 4,972 1,987 2,609 ait 2,400 5,541 | 15,036 (135) 
Manitoba, secniconier 13,664 (171) 4,678 1,778 2,150 2,045 927 2,086 | 11,399 (96) 
Mia lore. ere ees 9,954 (133) 3,560 1,420 1,604 1,430 612 1,328 matey, (Gif) 
Hemaleveseae one oe LOm(as)) 1,118 358 546 615 315 758 ms O12ea(39)) 
Saskatchewan......... ecw) — (G9) 2,708 1,290 1,142 1,044 473 713 4,779 (25) 
Male ce itier ec 6,093 (40) 2,394 1,152 966 806 809 466 38002 en Gi7) 
Bemalé oo) joc. eee CAE. QED) 314 138 176 238 164 247 877 (8) 
ATpertage ie sie oes tere 11,795 (79) 4,670 1,518 1,583 1,528 816 1,680 | 10,037 (54) 
Maletice. 2 Seen: 9,163 (64) 3,991 1,238 1238 1,033 528 1,142 8,222 (48) 
Remaless. a.) ae 25032 silo) 679 280 352 495 288 5388 | 1,815 (6) 
British Columbia..... 30,046 (232) 9,986 4,461 OROLS 6, 228 2,912 AGO |e ooup tom. ve) 
Male-3) sense rec: 26,562 (173) 8,357 3,712 4,281 4,806 2,037 3,309 | 26,217 (136) 
Hemal Gace eee 6,984 (59) 1,629 689 1,032 1,417 875 1,342 6,356 (36) 
CANADA .t eee eee 274, 462 (2,768) 81,027 34,053 38, 022 46,163 25,163 50,034 |238,516(1, 665) 
MAGEE GE. cee etna 214, 540(1, 967) 67,244 28,076 30, 382 35,007 18,227 35,254 |188, 023 (1,191) 
IME MPAT Wigs oe ce eee 59,922 (801) 13,783 5,977 7,640 10, 806 6,936 14,780 | 50,493 (474) 








* Shown in brackets. 








that day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 








The count of disability cases for 1953 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


PUB EHeSS) lie rk aie ck cit en 


Total Canada, November, 1954 
Total Canada, October, 1954.......... 
Total Canada, November, 1953 

















Claims filed at Local Offices 
Total 
Total Initial | Renewal pe beees 
oO 

3,993 3,001 992 3,077 
869 618 251 745 
7,641 4,735 2,906 7,100 
7,266 4,960 2,306 6,501 
54,665 33, 802 20,863 48,816 
65,338 37,414 27,924 61,756 
9, 267 6, 006 3,261 8,742 
BS pas 4,055 1,670 4,792 
9,793 6,015 3,778 7,875 
23, 187 13,592 9,595 21,002 
187,744*| 114,198 73,546 170, 406+ 
127,609 71,861 55,748 121,742 
188, 881 121,682 67,199 164, 965 





Entitled Not 
to Entitled 
Benefit |to Benefit 
2,208 869 
623 122 
5,890 1,210 
5,294 1,207 
40, 459 S507 
51,720 10,036 
Cele 1,615 
3,722 1,070 
6,344 1,531 
16, 688 4,314 
140,075 30,331 
100,353 21,389 
135, 808 29,157 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Pending 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 19,403. + In addition, 18,940 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 1,493 were special requests not granted, and 991 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 
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There were 2,686 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month: 


SUT Ags &L Bone 3 SACS ORO td SOS eMC Aco Bec Ohe nei ktticks Ge meen ats 
‘Le ehts) eal) Oey asi tals cabvin chch RNA AGL A CORE i at a Oe Ps ee at A AU 
GYGLO DEL Meet tamcrs te tieintacarsinta ticke atti acorecta outta sie e Ae ae id ob ae Re ee ee 





3,220, 000 
3,230,000 
3,276, 000 


3,328, 000 


3,206, 000 
3,219,000 


Total 





Employed |Claimants* 
3,100,600 | 119, 400 
3,076, 400 153, 600 
8,037,500 238,500 
2,937,000 391, 000+ 
2,844, 200 494, 8007 
2,829,400 512, 6007 
2,805, 300 511, 7007 
2,822,600 338, 400 
2,902,200 247, 800 
2,980,500 199, 500 
3,001,100 188, 900 
3,014, 700 191,300 
3,031,300 187,700 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Food 

G40 eminem Mn ere eS a Io ied Al 100-0 100-0 
TUSE ACN ey 8 GS ace taka sf oe 102-9 102-6 
OES SY ACTS. eae Sanat eto ah | arn Oe Ee 113-7 117-0 
(OSD SN AER soa Bane 2 00 = SO ee no ea 116-5 116-8 
HO Do DGGE DEE erik. sent iz nite e om sc sis oti es 115-8 ie soul 
VEEP. Boerne eur a aie ees Sih ao 115-5 112-6 
LS BINT TR a ean Ar 115-7 111-6 
TS SRD o dee tye sine HERS Ot eee ee ee n3e 7/ 111-7 

INES: Caper pet oe eee ton Re Se RE Be Ee 115-5 110-7 

PA To Teenie aon Cay GE RES KBAR TONS) os 2, Lee 115-6 110-4 

INR eee tte ee ee ae ak Ghee ttaiondaaw eats 115-5 110-2 

Ubi 8. MORE Se ce eb CO eer ner 116-1 112-0 

OURS, ate oS TE Re Ae ee Se ee 116-2 112-1 

SEMIS QUST Phot IRS ORS sleet Rt EE A ae 117-0 114-4 

SEM cOMMGre eee eee aren Fe arte 6 tamaiees 116-8 113-8 
OCLOR Er: pee ae ee Pod hina eee 116-8 113-8 

ISK oai Sree! Yio er As aie Be ete oe tee AACR ene Te 116-8 113-4 

1D Tell foal ofione 4h bene Eee Oar ie Cc 116-6 112-6 
O55 — WAMU Cam sie etree roti esesacere oe Heese te cams 116-4 112-1 











Shelter 


NOOK NWOMKHOAMDMD Ee bo 


bo 


a 





: Household 
Clothing Operation 
100-0 100-0 
99-7 102.4 
109-8 113-1 
111-8 116-2 
110-2 117-4 
110-1 117-0 
110-1 117°5 
110-0 117-5 
109-8 117-6 
109-9 118-1 
109-9 117°3 
109-7 117-1 
109°6 117-2 
109-6 117-2 
109-5 117-2 
108-4 117-3 
108-2 117-2 
108-1 117-1 
108-1 117-1 





Other 
Commod- 
ities and 
Services 


i) 


100- 
103: 
Uni 
116- 


116: 
115- 


— 


ou 


116- 





— 
— 
I 

DDO DAD OVOUD D OV cow oO 


_ 
— 
wn 
bo 
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TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Total Other 

os House- Com- 
—— Bact el Newt eDec at Food Shelter | Clothing Hold modities 

Operation and 
1953 1954 1954 arora 
M)istJohnis sNicd ese esas 102-7 102-8 102-9 101-1 107-5 101-8 103-0 103-5 
HH alifaxse: Pome ete st ee 113-2 114-5 114-5 107-8 123-3 114-5 119-0 116-9 
Saint wOhnt.. o: see eee 115-5 117-5 117-5 113-2 124-1 116:5 116-4 123-0 
Montrealene: 2.3. epee ok ae 116-7 117-1 117-0 115-3 134-1 107-2 115-8 116-8 
OPER WE ee Bore eet ete ae 115-5 2 117-0 112-0 131-1 111-3 116-3 119-6 
‘Toront0e ne ee ee eo eee 117-6 118-9 118-8 110-5 144-7 110-4 116-0 119-4 
Winnipeg er crue: cen eee eee 114-7 115-7 115-5 110-9 125-7 112-4 113°6 118-0 
Saskatoon-Regina............. 113-3 114-8 113-9 110-2 115-2 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Edmonton-Calgary........... 114-5 115-3 115-0 110-7 121-0 112-6 115-7 118-7 
Vancolvert se see see tae ee cee 116-3 118-6 118-3 111-6 126-1 112-6 125-4 122-4 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


Date 


SPRITE Vernet enti pie fe es bis css 
Me Drie byes ten wee A. oes 


DG Tg ee OO oA RE 
BO DLE Mel cirte week oe hos 
OCto ber rae ae 
INOveIMmbere rr te eee 
Decembera eee ae 


PAIS ENG Rr anciae ote aoa a 
ING EMAL Vist at Peeyivan acc. sh 


ATIC USUN Eee eee te re sh Wiad, 
OCtODEI. Ce ere ee mor ie 


* Preliminary figures. 


see eee oe 














t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 











1953-19547 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Com- Com- In ot 
mencing In mencing In Man- _ |Estimated 
During | Existence) During | Existence) Working | Working 
Month Month ays Time 

24 24 10, 619t 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
si erssia 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
az 18 1107 Tees 13,945 0-02 
24 33 L657 2,268 24,661 0-03 
7 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0-04 
20 31 9,086 10,157 86, 085 0-10 
15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
8 20 1 20% 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Dyess 14 21 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
She ste eubl or 20 29 17,948 26,262 | 309,986 0-37 
LA eats ili 23 3, 764 20,628 | 326,460 0-39 
=anee, See 6 16 301 12,169 240, 841 0-29 
168 61,477 1,472,160 0-15 
14t 14 2,136t 2-136 31,050 0-04 
tt 19 2,448 Seeds 23,4kt 0-03 
12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
te ee 15 Pape 2,854 3, 626 29,180 0-03 
noe 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
epee Sen 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
SAG eae 17 32 4,653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
IW aaa 8 22 5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
Daye 4] 13,499 17,012 126, 306 0-15 
OH 45 Do1ts 16,312 | 267,623 0-32 
9 41 6,366 19,366 | 286,643 0-34 
7 29 1,188 L275 6 200,260 0-31 
174 55, 988 1,324,715 0-13 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knolwedge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1954 (?) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 


Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars(?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory 
workers, 

Penticton, 
Kelowna, 
Mission City, 
Ashcroft and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Textile factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory 
and parts depot 
workers, 

Windsor, Oakville, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Structural steel fabri- 
cators and erectors, 
Lachine and 
Longue Pointe, 


Que. 


Plumbing and heating 
equipment factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Radio parts factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Linoleum factory 
workers, 
Montreal and 
Farnham, Que. 


SERVICE— | 
Public Administration— 
Public works 
employees, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 
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or 


bo 


bo 











531 


75 


97 


60 


7,765 


1,132 


(8) 
736 


100 


1,358 


14 





10,000 | Oct. 
17004 Oct a7 
1,000 | Oct. 20 
L500 uN ove 2: 

175,000 | Oct. 10 
Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

It 2ORO cian lio 

16,000 | Oct. 21 
2,300 | Nov. 1 

31,000 | Nov. 16 

82 | Oct. 19 


19 |For a new agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; terminated Decem- 
ber 16; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


For implementation of award 
of arbitration board for same 
piece-work rates for knitters 
in union agreement under 
negotiations, instead of pro- 
posed reduction; untermi- 
nated. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following re- 
ference to conciliationboards; 
unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 423 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; 
terminated December 1s; 
negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


For implementation of award 

of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; partial return of 
workers; unterminated, 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to arbi- 
tration boards; untermi- 
nated. 


For union recognition; termi- 
nated by December 7; re. 
placement; in favour of 
employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1954 (:) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
——_—____—— Man- 
Working 
Days 





Date 
Began 


Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper and job 
printing plant 
workers, 
Granby, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


ElJectrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and 
electricians, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Sash and door jobbers, 
Vernon, B.C. 














(4) 


4] 


150 


12 











150 


100 


690 


40 


84 





Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


2 


bo 
OO 


“) 








Protest against language used 
by foreman in supervising 
operations; unterminated. 


Protesting employment of a 
certain worker as foreman; 
terminated December 14; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for closed shop and Rand 
formula for union dues; 
unterminated. 


Protesting suspension of union 
official for breach of dis- 
cipline; terminated Decem- 
ber 29; return of workers 
pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


For a union agreement and 
protesting employment of 
labourers to erect concrete 
forms; unterminated. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, pay tor 
three statutory holidays 
and two weeks’ vacations; 
terminated December 7; 
negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 205 indirectly affected; 


(4) 35indirectly affected. 





CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 


Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 


1 Carpenter 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons 
Plasterer 


Painter 


nA FF W ND 


Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam 
Fitter 


6 Sheet Metal Worker 
7 Electrician 


8 Machinist and Machine Operators 
(Metal) 


9 Printing Trades 


10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 
Repairman 


*No pamphlet. 


Price: 10 cents each 


11 Optometrist 

12 Social Worker* 

13 Lawyer* 

14 Mining Occupations 
15 Foundry Workers 


16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics 


17 Forge Shop Occupations 
18 Tool and Die Makers 
19 Railway Careers 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering (one book) Price: 25c. 


36 Hospital Workers 
(Non-Professional) 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from 


the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. 


The monographs are primarily for the use of those 


engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 


information. 
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Current Manpower Situation 


N February there was an unusually large increase in employment in 
non-farm industries, stemming mainly from the settlement of the 
Ford strike in Ontario and an early spring upturn in British Columbia. 
Unemployment increased slightly during the month and continued well 
above year-ago levels. 


In the week ended February 19, the number of persons with jobs 
was estimated to be 5,012,000, some 25,000 more than a month earlier 
and 42,000 more than a year before. The increase during the month took 
place in spite of a drop of 25,000 in the number of persons with jobs in 
agriculture. 


Although employment is higher than last year, it has not yet in- 
creased sufficiently to absorb the addition to the labour force. Conse- 
quently, the number of persons without jobs and seeking work (379,000), 
plus those laid off for the full week (23,000), are estimated to be 402,000, 
some 64,000 above last year. The loca! distribution of persons registered 
with the National Employment Service indicates that more than one-half 
of the increase in unemployment occurred in the metropolitan centres 
of Ontario and Quebec, although these areas account for only two-fifths 
of the country’s wage and salary workers. 


The upturn revealed in the latest estimates of employment does not 
necessarily indicate a sudden shift in the underlying employment trend. * 
Employment has fluctuated considerably in recent months but on balance 
it has been responding, at least in part, to the recent upturn in business 
conditions. The most significant difference from last year’s experience 


1 Employment levels in many industries in Canada are highly dependent upon 
weatiier conditions. Construction and forestry operations, for example, are strongly 
affected by weather and their employment levels can change abruptly. On the other hand, 
the monthly labour force survey conducted by the Bureau of Statistics, which provides 
the only up-to-date measurement of employment, is carried on at fixed intervals. These 
two factors, the fixed date of the survey and the shifting date of peak or trough levels 
of activity in outdoor industries, may cause sudden changes in published employment 
figures, which do not necessarily mean sudden strength or deterioration in the underlying 
employment situation. 
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has been the much smaller seasonal decline in non-farm employment, the 
monthly average decline this winter being 33,000 compared with 73,000 
last year. 


Recent Employment Trends 


Some aspects of recent employment trends (see accompanying chart) 
illustrate the differing patterns of change in the labour force and in 
employment during the past two years. It is increasingly evident that 
the expansion of the labour force slowed down in the first half of 1954 
to an annual growth of less than 50,000 but picked up again in the last 
half of the year. Over-all employment dropped sharply below 1953 levels 
during the first four months of 1954 and remained moderately lower in 
the succeeding four months. It rose again at the end of the year but still 
not enough to catch up with the growth of the labour force. 


When over-all employment is divided into farm and non-farm com- 
ponents, a somewhat clearer picture emerges. In agriculture, employment 
was slightly below 1953 levels during the first six months of 1954 but 
in succeeding months rose substantially above the 1953 levels, reaching 
a peak in mid-October. This year-to-year margin narrowed rapidly towards 
the end of the year and by the beginning of 1955 the post-war trend of 
decreasing farm employment had apparently been established once again. 
In the non-agricultural sector, on the other hand, the trend was quite different. 
During the first eight months of 1954 non-farm employment remained well 
below 1953 levels. This gap closed steadily in the last four months of 
the year, however, and by December non-agricultural employment was 
above the year-earlier total for the first time in more than a year. 


Additional evidence of a 
stronger demand for labour in non- 
farm industries is provided by sta- 
tistics on employment and hours of 


totes work among the industrial establish- 


Labour Force = 


5,500,000 


5,400,000 





Persons 


With Jobs 


5,200,000 


7 
5,100,000 —* 
——_ 


E= 5,000,000 <4 


With Jobs: 


Non- Agriculture = 





4,400,000 


4,300,000 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture 
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ments that report to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The monthly 
employment indexes based on these 
reports show a_ steady closing 
towards the end of 1954 of the year- 
to-year gap in the non-farm indus- 
tries covered. A similar narrowing 
was evident in manufacturing, 
construction and_ transportation, 
while forestry, mining, trade and 
service employment remained above 
the 1953 levels. An upward trend 
was also apparent in the length of 
the work week. In manufacturing. 
for example, average weekly hours 
worked showed a gain of almost one 
hour over the year, a significant 
recovery from earlier months. 


Considerable employment vari- 
ation was apparent among the com- 
ponent manufacturing industries. 


In some, employment continued to 
fall, while in others a recovery was 
occurring at a level well below that INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT | 
of a year or two earlier. Substantial Paha 

reduction in defence spending 
resulted in reduced employment in 
some defence-associated indus- 
tries, notably aircraft manufacturing. 


Index 


M110 





Shipbuilding employment also drop- 
ped markedly during the last part of 
1954 owing to a decline in civilian 
100 


orders. Employment in the manufac- 
ture of railway rolling stock and in- 
dustrial machinery was 20 and 6 
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per cent lower, respectively, than a year before. Employment in farm 
implements and fabricated iron and steel was also down from a_ year 
earlier, although there was a strong upturn in December. 


The employment situation in the consumer goods industries has 
strengthened in recent months as a result of improved inventory posi- 
tions. Employment in these industries was still 5 per cent lower than 
in the previous year, although sales of such durable goods as household 
appliances and television sets have been increasing. On the other hand, 
employment in the clothing industry, which had risen early last autumn, 
fell back sharply as a result of the failure of consumer demand to ma- 
terialize to the extent expected. 


Employment trends in the industries producing basic materials have 
been generally upward. This improvement can be attributed partly to the 
inventory adjustments that have been taking place over the past year. 
The heaviest declines in manufacturing inventories occurred in raw 
materials and there are indications that in textiles and primary iron and 
steel products inventory liquidation has been completed. The improved 
outlook in export trade in recent months, particularly in primary pro- 
ducts, has also been responsible for the increased employment in this 
industry group. 


Recent Economic Trends 

The recent strengthening of the underlying employment situation 
followed an earlier increase in the tempo of business activity in many 
industries. Industrial activity turn- 
ed upward in mid-1954 and by the ke 
fourth quarter, non-farm output ANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(seasonally adjusted) had reached 1949 = 100 
a new peak. Disposable personal 
income showed a moderate year-to- 
year increase during the quarter, as 
did total consumer expenditures, 
and expenditures on services and 
non-durable goods continued above Be 
1953 levels during the last half of Averages 
1954. Expenditures on durable i 
goods strengthened in the third 
quarter but dropped again in the 
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fourth, owing to the drop in vehicle 
Hours ee Ne ESTEE sales. 





anufacturin The total of private and public 
investment expenditures in 1954 is 
estimated to be 6 per cent lower 
than in 1953. Private investment, 
excluding inventory movements, 
seems to have strengthened during 
the last half of 1954, largely as a 
result of the rise in residential 
ee construction. Expenditures for ma- 
JFMAMJJASOND chinery and equipment, however, 
continued the decline noted in ear- 

lier months and were considerably 


lower in the fourth quarter than in the same period of 1953. Total govern- 
ment expenditures for 1954 as a whole were of about the same magnitude 
as in 1953, reduced defence expenditures being offset by increased 
spending elsewhere. 


Preliminary data on investment intentions in 1955 indicate that 
over-all investment will be about 6 per cent higher in value than in 
1954. Both residential and non-residential construction are expected to 
increase. /}xpenditures for machinery and equipment are expected to 
drop, although by a smaller margin than in 1954. Expectations are that 
defence spending will level out and public works expenditures will in- 
crease so that, on balance, total government spending is likely to in- 
crease somewhat in the coming year. 


The volume of exports in 1954 was estimated to be about 3.5 per 
cent lower than in 1953, largely because of a drop in wheat shipments. 
Imports for 1954 were down by about 6 per cent from the previous year. 
Seasonally adjusted data indicate that the volume of both imports and 
exports remained fairly stable or rose slightly through the final quarter 
of the year, in contrast to the sharp declines that occurred earlier. 
Most of the recent strength has come from the high level of shipments 
of forestry products and various base metals; this trend is expected to 
continue. 


In most respects, the economy was in a more favourable position 
during the final quarter of 1954 than during the same period in 1953. 
Two factors stand out in particular. First, there was evidence of an 
end to business inventory liquidation and, secondly, export trade showed 
some strengthening in contrast to the rather steep decline that occurred 
during the same period in 1953. Total government and consumer ex- 
penditures for goods and services also strengthened. On the other hand, 
the continued decline in spending for machinery and equipment still 
retarded activity in some parts of manufacturing. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


OLLECTIVE agreements were reported during the past month in 
several industries, including automobile manufacturing, rubber 
products, public service and retail trade. Collective bargaining of major 
importance was in progress or due to start soon in primary steel and 
electrical apparatus. Time lost through strikes and lockouts during of 
February was the lowest on record since March 1954. 


Merger Talks Between TLC and CCL 


Early in March, national leaders of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and of the Canadian Congress of Labour met in Ottawa to hold 
preliminary discussions on the possible merger of their two organizations. 
The fusion of Canada’s two largest groups of labour unions would bring 
together under a central body approximately one million union members. 
It is expected that a draft agreement will be drawn up by representatives 
of both organizations and submitted for approval at each congress’ con- 
vention later this year. If it is approved, some form of organic unity could 


be reached by 1956. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Automobiles—A new collective agreement was reached between the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada and the United Automobile Workers (CIO- 
CCL), representing 7,500 plant employees of the company at Windsor. 
The peaceful settlement came within weeks after the settlement of the 
protracted strike at Ford Co. of Canada. The terms of settlement at 
Chrysler are in line with those reached at Ford (L.G., Feb., p. 129). 
Under the terms of the new agreement, Chrysler employees will receive 
the following benefits: a four-cent wage increase effective from the 
signing of the agreement; two additional paid statutory holidays for a 
total of eight; an improved health and welfare plan; and changes in 
seniority provisions. The union may initiate, beginning next June, joint 
discussions with the company towards the establishment of a pension 
plan. The collective agreement is to run until August 1956. Bargaining 
at the third major producer, General Motors of Canada, Limited, is sche- 
duled to begin during April. It is expected that demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage will be a major issue. The current five-year contract ex- 
pires next June 11. 


The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) also reached an agree- 
ment with the Ford Motor Co. of Canada covering more than 900 office 
workers at Windsor. Terms of the new agreement were reported to include 
a basic salary increase of $6.93 per month, incorporation of the cost-of- 
living allowance of $13.86 per month into basic salary rates and a com- 
pany-paid medical and hospitalization plan. 


Primary Steel—Contract negotiations were reported to have been opened 
between the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL). Union demands include a general wage increase, 
increased shift differentials, changes in pension provisions and equaliz- 
ation of wage rates in Ontario and Quebec. The union will also negotiate 
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shortly with the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The union’s agreement with the third main steel producer, the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, runs until next year. 


Rubber Products—A new agreement was reached between the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers (CIO-CCL) and the Dominion 
Rubber, Co., Limited, covering employees at the tire plant in Kitchener. 
Terms of settlement include a general wage increase of four cents per 
hour, increased shift differentials and other benefits. Negotiations are in 
progress between the same union and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton. 


Electrical Apparatus —Contract negotiations were begun in March between 
the Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, and the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.) representing some 7,000 
employees of the company in Hamilton. Union demands include an 8-cent- 
per-hour wage increase, automatic progressions to the top of the wage 
rate range, improvements in health and welfare provisions, and other 
benefits. The company proposed that wage rates be kept as they are and 
that seniority rules be changed. The union’s contract covering Ontario 
employees of the other main electrical goods producer, the Canadian 
General Electric Company Limited, runs until the end of this year. 


Aircraft —Negotiations are in progress for a new collective agreement 
between the International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) repre- 
senting some 10,000 aircraft workers and A.V. Roe Aircraft Limited and 
Orenda Engines Limited at Malton. These two companies were set up 
recently to replace A.V. Roe Canada Limited and put aircraft and engine 
production under separate companies. Both operations have been covered 
by one collective agreement. The management of the two newly-formed 
companies have requested separate contracts, while the union wants a 
master agreement for both. The union is also seeking increases in wage 
rates ranging from 7 to 14 cents per hour and several other contract 
changes. The machinists’ union recently signed a two-year agreement 
with Canadair Limited, Montreal, (L.G., Jan., p. 6) providing a 5-cent 
wage increase and other benefits. 


A collective agreement was reported, following conciliation proce- 
dures, between De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, and 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). Some 450 office workers are 


covered. Terms of settlement had not been reported at the time of writing. 


Civic Workers —Collective bargaining was in progress between municipal 
authorities and their employees in:several cities. Salary increases were 
included in the unions’ demands in practically all cases. At mid-March, 
no settlement had been reported in negotiations in progress for some time 
at Vancouver, Saskatoon, Toronto and Sarnia (L.G. Feb., p. 131). 


In Sydney, an agreement was reached between the city council and 
the Civic Workers’ Union representing policemen, firemen and other civic 
workers. Firemen were granted an increase of $10 per month, while the 
other groups had their work week reduced from 48 hours to 44 (42 in the 
case of policemen) with the same take-home pay. Moncton policemen and 


city council reached a new agreement providing a 7-per-cent increase in 
salaries. 
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An arbitration board recently awarded a wage increase of from five 
to ten cents an hour to hourly-rated employees and $5 to $9.50 monthly 
to salaried employees of the City of Ottawa. The 1,300 workers affected 
by the award will also benefit from a health insurance plan, the city con- 
tributing half the cost. Other fringe benefits were also included in the 
arbitration board award. 


Retail Trade—A settlement was reached between dairies represented by 
the Toronto Milk Distributors Association and the Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employees unit of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America (AFI-TLC). Terms of 
settlement were reported to include a wage increase of $1.75 per week 
and increased overtime pay. Some 1,600 drivers and plant employees were 
affected by the new agreement. 


In Winnipeg, an agreement was reported between three dairies and 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). Some 300 
dairy workers in the bargaining unit are to receive a wage increase of 
$1.75 per week, a reduction of the work week from 42% hours to 40 and 
other benefits. 


Grain Elevators—No settlement had been reached at mid-March in the 
contract dispute between the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC) 
and some 15 grain elevator companies represented by the Lakehead 
Elevators Association. A conciliation board had recommended a 3-per- 
cent wage increase. Subsequent negotiations failed to produce a settle- 
ment on the question of wages and the employees requested the per- 
mission of the officers of their international union to take a strike vote. 


Approximately 1,200 employees are affected by the year-old dispute. 


Work Stoppages 
Only four work stoppages began during the month of February and 


time-loss was at the lowest point since March of last year. Preliminary 
figures on strikes and lockouts for February 1955 show 11 stoppages 
affecting 2,587 workers, with a total time-loss of 20,055 man-days. 
Totals for January 1955 were 16 stoppages, 11,106 workers involved and 
218,145 man-days lost. In February 1954, there were 17 stoppages in- 
volving 4,631 workers and a time-loss of 52,270 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


LTHOUGH the release of 

CANADA WA workers from seasonal in- 

Proportion of paid workers within each of the four dustries continued during February, 
saben iain ra peeen reports from most local areas in- 
dicated that this winter’s rise in 
unemployment was coming to a 
halt. Only eight areas were re- 
classified during the month and 
since the reclassifications partly 
offset one another little over-all 
change occurred. Of the 109 areas 
regularly surveyed, 65 were in the 
substantial labour surplus category 
at the first of March and the re- 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE ce ‘ 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 maining 44, In the moderate labour 


surplus group. 





An upward employment trend became well established in British 
Columbia, where favourable weather assisted in the recovery of the 
forestry and construction industries. An upswing in activity was also 
evident in a number of manufacturing centres in Ontario. As a result, 
unemployment was reduced sufficiently in Brantford, Prince George and 
Prince Rupert to bring these areas from the substantial to the moderate 
labour surplus category. 


Most of the increases in labour surpluses during the month were 
concentrated in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. In the Quebec and 
Atlantic regions, the situation was much the same as last year, with 
the exception of Montreal, where unemployment has been heavier than 
last year all winter. 
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*See inside Ee aE: Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


March 1, 1955 

















APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
hamilton Calgary 
MONTREAL = Edmonton 
Quebec - Levis Ottawe — Hull! 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John’s Toronto 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
+ — ees 
Corner Brook —> BRANTFORD 
Cornwall Guelph 
Fort William — Halifax 
Port Arthur Kingston 
Farnham = Granby Kitchener 
Joliette London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Moncton Saint John 
60 per cent or more in New Glasgow Sherbrooke 
non-agricultural activity) Niagare Peninsula Sudbury 
Peterborough Timmins — 
ROUYN -VAL D'OR €— Kirkland Lake 
Sarnia Victoria 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
ia + - —- - 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Chatham eee 
oose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS| Lethbridge North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000: Ages o Red Dee 
40 per cent or mons in pcciteliacs) A gtd Regi 4 
Thetford — Megantic — eging 
St. Georges Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
ceed | te uae eS { 
Bathurst Brampton 
Beauharnois Cranbrook 
BELLEVILLE — € DAWSON CREEK 
TRENTON Drumheller 
Bracebridge Galt 
Bridgewater Goderich 
Campbellton Lindsay 
Central Vancouver Listowel 
Island Pembroke 
Chilliwack —> PRINCE GEORGE | 
Dauphin —> PRINCE RUPERT 
Drummondville Simcoe 
Edmundston St. Hyacinthe 
Fredericton St. Jean 
Gaspé Stratford 
Grand Falls St. Thomas 
Kamloops Swift Current 
Kentville Truro 
LACHUTE — : Walkerton 
MINOR AREAS STE. THERESE Weyburn r 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Medicine Hat Woodstock — 
Montmagny Ingersoll 
North Boy ss 
Newcastle 





Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerdme 
St. Stephen 
Trail — Nelson 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 











—+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 

labour market groups, 1955. 
Per Cent 
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SEASONAL, reductions in employ- 
ment during January and February 
were greater than usual in the 
Atlantic region. Woods operations, 
which had reached a high level 
early in the season, declined 
sharply owing to poor weather 
conditions for cutting and hauling. 
Workers were still being released 
in construction and layoffs were 










30 about normal for the season in 

canning and packing plants. A 

Bl considerable amount of short-time 

“SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE work was prevalent in fish pro- 

cessing plants during the month 

because of lower-than-average 

landings of fresh fish. The estimated number of persons with jobs at 

February 19 was 438,000 compared with 441,000 a month before and 
432,000 a year earlier. 











Employment levels in most industries in the region were about the 
same of higher than a year earlier. The exception was manufacturing, 
which showed notable year-to-year declines in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Considerable variations in employment were apparent within 
the manufacturing industry as a whole; year-to-year employment declines 
in iron and steel products and transportation equipment were partially 
offset by gains in food and beverages and pulp and paper. The lower 
levels of employment in the steel products and transportation and equip- 
ment industries had a weakening effect on the Sydney and New Glasgow 
labour markets because of the heavy concentration of these industries 
in these areas. The construction and forestry industries provided more 
employment than a year earlier in all provinces in the region, though 
mild weather was responsible for considerable delays in log hauling. 
Waterfront activity also provided more jobs than a year earlier, princi- 


pally because of the heavier grain cargoes being shipped through eastern 
ports. 


While labour surpluses became more pronounced in almost all areas 
during February, the classifications of these areas remained the same at 
March 1 as a month, earlier: three in the moderate and 18 in the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category. This corresponds with the classification 
of the 21 areas in the region a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The peak in unemploy- 
ment was nearly reached during the month as outdoor activities generally 
contracted according to the usual seasonal pattern. Except in iron ore 
mining, employment was about equal to or slightly above that of last 
year. Total industrial employment at the beginning of January was about 
three per cent higher than at the same date a year earlier. 
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QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 


region declined further during QUEBEC 
e f | a Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
February. The sharpest decrease labour market groups, 1955. 


occurred in logging, partly because Per Cent 
of bad weather and partly because 
hauling was being completed. 
Construction activities also were 
reduced and further layoffs oc- 
cured in the food processing, to- 
bacco and beverage industries. In 
contrast to these declines, em- 
ployment in a few manufacturing 
industries, such as textiles and 
clothing, increased during the SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
month. The estimated number of GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
persons with jobs at February 19, 

was 1,047,000, a decline of 6,000 from a month earlier and 4,000 from 


a year earlier. 




















Employment at the beginning of January was higher than last year 
in five of the major manufacturing industries; in the remainder employ- 
ment continued at lower levels. Following a non-seasonal decline in the 
fall and winter of 1953-54 and a levelling-off in the next six months, 
employment in most manufacturing industries declined again this winter 
but at a somewhat slower rate. The textile and iron and steel industries 
are exceptions, employment there having increased slightly. 


Increased labour surpluses in the region were reflected in the re- 
classification of three areas from the moderate to the substantial labour 
surplus category during February. This brought the total in the sub- 
stantial surplus group to 2], one more than at the same time a year ago. 
Three local labour market areas this year were in the moderate surplus 
group compared with four at March 1, 1954. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1]. Seasonal 
developments this fall and winter appear to be relatively normal but 
labour surpluses have been heavier than last winter because of the 
greater number unemployed at the beginning of the season. Labour re- 
quirements were increasing in the aircraft, shipbuilding and clothing 
industries. However, hiring generally was slack and further layoffs 
occurred in the steel, tobacco and beverage industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group ]. Seasonal layoffs 
in construction and forestry swelled labour surpluses. Activity increased 
in the clothing and fur industries but manufacturing failed to show the 
usual increase this fall and winter. Part-time activities in the textile 
industry increased during February. }:mployment continued at a low level 
in the Levis shipyards. 
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Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Despite high levels of employment in mining, labour surpluses increased 
during the month. Hauling operations in logging were largely completed. 
Road construction work ceased and very little other building activity was 
in progress. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal 
unemployment has been heavy in construction, transportation and logging. 
Employment increased slightly in woollen textile manufacturing, clothing 
and chemicals but labour surpluses still existed in the iron and steel 
and abrasive industries. Employment was at the seasonal low point in 
retail trade. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Despite the relatively high levels of construction employment, unem- 
ployment was increasing seasonally in the industry. Employment con- 
tinued at a comparatively high level in the textile industry. 


CNTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario appears 


ONTARIO to have passed the seasonal low 

Proportion of paid workers within each of the four A ; 
labourimarket gromas 1955: point early in February. The number 
Betasel of persons with jobs is estimated 
90 to have increased by about 12,000 
go. Feb: 1-5 during the month to reach a total 


of 1,886,000 at February 19; at the 
same date a year earlier, 9,000 
fewer persons had jobs. The in- 
crease during the month was en- 
tirely in the non-agricultural sector; 
the number with jobs in agriculture 
continued to decline. On the other 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE hand, unemployment changed very 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP4 little during the month and remained 
higher than a year earlier. 








The upturn in employment was largely the result of the Ford strike 
settlement, as automobile feeder plants gradually recalled the workers 
laid off during the past few months. There was also some rehiring in the 
heavy iron and steel, clothing, textile and electrical refrigerator firms, 
although these increases were mostly small and scattered. Employment 
in the construction industry continued to decline during the early part of 
the month but had levelled off by the end of February. Log cutting and 
hauling were virtually completed during the month. 


The slight upturn in employment was not sufficient to cause much 
change in the local labour market classifications. Brantford changed 
from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category, and Belle- 
ville-Trenton from the moderate to the substantial category. At the 
beginning of March, therefore, 12 of the 34 areas in the region were still 
in the substantial surplus category and 22 in moderate surplus category. 
A year earlier, seven areas were in the substantial and 25 in the moder- 
ate labour surplus category; two were in approximate balance. 
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Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Some re-hiring occurred 
in the iron and steel and some of the clothing firms during the month 
but the improvement was not sufficient to result in the reclassification 
of the area. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment con- 
tinued to increase slowly during the early part of February as the sea- 
sonal reductions in construction progressed, but employment levelled 
out towards the middle of the month. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment rose somewhat 
in iron and steel manufacturing and in many of the clothing and textile 
firms. At the end of the month, however, surpluses of metalworking 
tradesmen still existed and many of the clothing and textile plants were 
still working short time. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The Ford Motor Company 
was back in production by the second week in February and supplier 
plants have now recalled most of their workers. Labour surpluses de- 
clined but not sufficiently to bring the area into the moderate labour 
surplus category. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Some 
employment increases were recorded in the textile, machinery and agri- 
cultural implement industries during the month. 


Belleville- Trenton (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
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gion as a whole remained reason- ie Spee aes cme each of the four 
ably stable during February. Non- | per cent ; 

farm employment increased during 
the month from the seasonal low 
point reached in January but farm 
employment declined by approx- 
imately the same amount. During 
the week ended February 19, the 
total number of persons at work 
was estimated at 871,000. This 
figure was 13,000 above the 


total for the corresponding date 
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The sharp decline in income from the poor 1954 wheat crop was 
reflected in the lower-than-usual demands for farm labour this winter. 
However, while this loss of income resulted in a general reduction in 
business activity in the rural areas it does not appear to have had any 
significantly depressing influence on industrial employment in the 
major cities. 
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Only one area was reclassified during the month—from the balanced 
to the moderate labour surplus category. At the beginning of March, 
12 areas were in the moderate and eight were in the substantial labour 
surplus category. A year earlier, two areas were in balance, 14 were 
in the moderate and four in the substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little during the month. Small staff reductions occurred in con- 
struction, sash and door factories, foundries and machine shops. On 
the other hand, more workers were required in retail trade. Employment 
was maintained at higher levels than last year in all industries except 
transportation equipment manufacturing. The net year-to-year increase 
in industrial employment amounted to about five per cent. Construction 
accounted for much of this increase, being unusually active for the 
season. 


Edmonton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Employment remained 
fairly stable during the month but unemployment increased as a result 
of steady influx of workers from other areas. Oil and gas exploration 
crews continued to be very busy and lumber and logging operations 
showed some improvement. All non-agricultural industries recorded 
year-to-year increases in employment, as heavy investment in oil and 
gas development and large construction outlays stimulated business 
in the distributive and retail industries. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan), Remained in Group ]. Manufacturing employ- 
ment showed some improvement in this area during the month as the 
needle trades and heavy iron and steel groups became more active 
following a seasonal upswing in orders. Employment levels were main- 
tained in almost all other industries. The seasonal low point in con- 
struction appears to have been reached during February. Employment 
in this industry was considerably greater than last year. 


PACIFIC 
; PACIFIC EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 
rtion of i withi ° ° A 
laboremercer SOs thin.ench of the: four gion increased moderately in 
Per Cent February and was_ substantially 
oye higher than a year earlier. The 


logging, lumbering and construc- 
tion industries showed the most 
improvement but employment in 
some of the manufacturing indus- 
tries was also higher. The esti- 
mated number of persons with 
jobs in the week ended February 
19 was 410,000, an increase of 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 5,000 compared with January 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 and of 18,000 compared with a 


year before. 
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The logging industry, stimulated by a strong demand for logs and 
aided by mild weather, continued to increase production, the levels of 
activity in several areas being higher than usual for this time of year. 
Lumber markets were brisk and sawmills in most areas were particularly 
busy, except where they had to close for repairs or because of log 
shortages. In the manufacturing sector, machine shops, furniture plants 
and heavy structural steel plants were busier. Construction activity 
also increased during February. 


During the month two labour market areas were reclassified from 
the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At the begin- 
ning of March, six of the ten labour market areas were in the substantial 
and four in the moderate labour surplus category. This compares with 
nine areas in the substantial and one in the moderate labour surplus 
category at March 1, 1954. 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group |]. In the 
logging industry, camps opened earlier than in 1954 and more workers 
were employed than in February last year. The demand for logs con- 
tinued to be strong. Export and domestic lumber markets were also 
strong and sawmills were very busy for this time of year. In the con- 
struction industry, there was a definite increase in the tempo of oper- 
ations as unusually favourable weather permitted an early start on many 
Structures. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Most logging operators 
resumed production. All larger sawmills were operating at near capacity 
levels, to meet a large backlog of orders. Demand for construction 
labour was steady during the month. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Unusually 
large crews were employed in the logging industry to provide sufficient 
logs for lumber mills during the period when logging operations have 
to be suspended following the spring break-up. 


Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1955) 





Percentage Change 
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Principal Items Date Amount 
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Manpower 
Nota lscivalians ta biouretoree (a) sscessesescceserts Feb. 19 5,391,000 amy (5° + 2.0 
Persons: witha J ODS eratestsaccsquestesecagstscesseee Feb. 19 5,012,000. ota) ate) + 0.8 
At work 35 hours Or MOFe .c.:ccscess-e0ccse es Feb. 19 4,485,000 (sell =e a) stl 
At work less than 35 hours...........-...-.- Feb. 19 399,000 36 haa sr ibilas 
OnPSHOrtfim Crs cere wieseceree essere cance Febs:19 47,000 Gol —17.6 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... Feb. 19 232,000 ar gS +184 
@bher reasons eccceeenc ses sacss ase ccceconeeeee. Feb. 19 120,000 +1403 Stel Aes 
Withsjebsebut not vat workuscscsscese:seesn eer Feb. 19 128,000 a5 ar Abell 
aid: off fullweeks.esercers nee Feb. 19 23,000 0.0 0.0 
@ther reasons tase ccs tcsceecomeaee eae tees Feb. 19 105 ,000 =" 6.0 a= Bin 
PardRwiorkersietc sustrocteticee: ete oeeeeee Feb. 19 3,846,000 a= Oil ar IGA: 
TAGE ICU Ltt Cosine ne ek cea aeneee trea n ee Feb. 19 80,000 17.5 458. <6 
iNon=ale mi Cull bum | padaeesseeeneceeceeacese near Feb. 19 3,766,000 art 66 ae ALA 
Persons without jobs and seeking work. | Feb. 19 379,000 + 4.4 +20.3 
itegistered for work, NES (b) 
tlamticy arr Qh fete. oha. el a ee eee Feb. 17 80,001 er + 3.1 
NIG DEC ay. cotati ce eeaaen cease eeeen domernc nes heres Feb. 17 200,755 m3 cr Bat 
PO al ashe eStart Sara ind patie | SOE Feb. 17 179,677 He +20.9 
PLS Leyes, f5.c8 eek ences Rapaport sd ee Feb. 17 90, 852 ais +16.3 
PAG if TB, oc cikek re seenacen eet as cant Seno Feb. 17 62,110 = —11].2 
Total s.al l ree ions sy .c1., sees cette cetacean Feb. 17 613,395 3 Alem Osta) 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
jns urance cbener ity we ee ec eae Feb. 1 543,366 + 9.8 
Amount of benefit payments ................600-0- January | $28,372,412 ain 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ jan. I 109.1 On Tia 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Jan. 1 10322 = ASS 
[rrr AUG. Patseee. <naendeimaretees teen tee ret eee Dec. 7,454 — 8.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
StrikesVandélockoutsi— daysalosti. cece February 20,055 +13.8(c) 
ING. Of hVORKErSeInVOl vie date eeeeeeeeec eee aaaeaee February 2,587 — 1.5(c) 
NOs cof SEREROS But. 0c .ce encras tee ee eee February ll —35.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Jan. 1 $58.55 te O65 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............0020- Jan. 1 $1.43 ae eh 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Jane] 41.3 ewe 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............006. date. | $58.98 "he 0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Feb. 1 116.3 3° (OL 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Jan. 1 121.5 +168 
Total labour ine ome... eee $000,000] Dec. 1,025 hook 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100)....cccccccceceeeee- 240.0 + 1.9 
MantiFact uring G..2: tenses sus 0s Roe 243.2 == 167 
MUP ADILES: 1 ise. cress coveiel ss cacteene eae er 290.9 — 4.5 
Nom Durables t.iti.i6aese.cceah oad PWG TE + 0.9 


(a) Distribution ot these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


Residential Construction 
Set New Reeords in 1954 


Residental construction in Canada 
reached record levels last year. New top 
figures were set for the number of units 
completed, the number started and the 
number in various stages of construction at 
year’s end, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The number of new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1954 rose 5-3 per cent to 101,965 
from 96,839 in 1953, while the number 
started climbed 10-9 per cent to 113,527 
units from 102,409, and the number still 
under construction at the end of the year 
14-5 per cent to 68,641 units from 59,923 
at the end of 1953. 

Dwelling units completed in urban areas 
rose to 86,669 from 80,226 the year before, 
starts to 96,780 from 85,863, and the number 
still under construction at the end of the 
year to 54,645 from 45,941. 

In rural areas the year’s completions 
declined to 15,296 from 16,613 but the 
number started rose slightly to 16,747 from 
16,546 and the number under construction 
at the close of the year to 13,996 from 
13,982. 


U.S. Has Second Best 
Housing Year in 1954 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 


States totalled 1,215,500 im 1954. <A 
smaller-than-usual decline in December 
rounded out the most active fourth 


quarter on record. 


The 1954 total was second only to the 
1950 figure of 1,396,000 and 10 per cent 
higher than the 1,103,800 units put under 
construction in 1953, according to a US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics report. 

The December total of 91,000 included 
89,600 privately owned units, which repre- 
sented a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1,473,000 starts. This was an unprece- 
dented rate for December, and _ nearly 
equalled the peak rate (1,496,000) of June 
1950. 
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The increase in 1954 was greatest in 
metropolitan areas as total housing starts 
rose over the year by 12 per cent, to 
897,700. ‘This compares with a 6-per-cent 
advance for the non-metropolitan sections 
of the country. 


Post-War Housing Record 
Set in Britain Last Year 


The number of houses completed in 
Great Britain during 1954 was the highest 
since the war. At 347,605, 1t was 28,826 
higher than 1953’s total of 318,779. 

In December, completions numbered 
30,662. Although this was 2,848 fewer than 
in December 1953, it was the second highest 
December figure since the war. 

There were 291,477 houses under con- 
struction at year’s end, compared with 
309,442 at the end of 1953. 

Since the war, 1,922,655 housing units 
have been completed in Great Britain. 


Interest Rate Reduced 
On NHA Insured Loans 


Maximum interest rates on loans granted 
under the National Housing Act were 
reduced February 17. 

Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of 
Public Works, announced in the House of 
Commons that the interest rate on insured 
housing, home improvement, home exten- 
sion and defence worker loans was being 
reduced from 54 to 54 per cent, on limited 
dividend loans for low-rental housing from 
32 to 34 per cent and on primary producer 
loans, granted to primary industries for 
house construction, from 42 to 44 per cent. 


Co-operative Union Seeks 
Help for Housing Co-ops 


The Government’s refusal to allow hous- 
ing co-operatives to make use of Section 
16 of the National Housing Act was 
criticized by the Co-operative Union of 
Canada in a brief presented to the Cabinet 
last month. 

The delegation believed that such co- 
operatives should be accorded the same 
treatment as limited dividend housing 
corporations under that section. 

The Union’s brief also touched on the 
Income Tax Act, the need for increased 
international trade, and increased technical 
aid for underprivileged countries through 
the Colombo Plan and the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program. It called for legisla- 
tion that would guarantee advance pay- 
ments made to fishermen by their market- 
ing co-operatives. 
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Production, Earnings 
Rising et Wear’s End 

Canada’s composite index of industrial 
production for December was about 2 per 
cent higher than for December 1953 but 
the average for 1954 was down 1-4 per 
cent from 1953’s average. 

The December 1954 index stood at 240-0, 
compared with 235-5 for December 1953. 
It was the third month in succession that 
the index rose over the figure for the 
corresponding month a year earlier. 

Average weekly wages in Canadian manu- 
facturing at the beginning of December 
climbed to an all-time high of $58.17 from 
$58.03 a month earlier and $57.02 a year 
earlier. 

Average hourly earnings rose to 141-2 
cents from 140-5 cents at the beginning of 
November and 188:4 cents at the first of 
December 1953. 


Labour Income 


Canadian labour income in November 
totalled $1,028,000,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimates. This figure 
was $8,000,000 less than in the preceding 
month but $32,000,000 (3 per cent) more 
than in November 1953. 

Total labour income for the first 11 
months of 1954 was $10,885,000,000, a 2- 
per-cent increase over the 1953 January- 
November total of $10,673,000,000. 





Offers to Call Meeting 
On Needs of Unemployed 


The Canadian Welfare Council said last 
month it was prepared to call a conference 
of the federal and provincial Governments 
to consider governmental responsibilities 
for meeting the needs of unemployed 
persons not protected by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Letters have been sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Premiers of all the prov- 
inces asking whether they will support such 
a conference and send appropriate Min- 
isters to participate in it. The Council 
plans to hold the meeting in Ottawa on 
April 1. 

The Canadian Welfare Council in January 
approached all Canadian governments, 
urging them to bring about a federal- 
provincial conference that would take a 
fresh look at the whole problem of the 
needs of unemployed workers who are not 
eligible for unemployment benefits or, in 
most communities, for any other help from 
public’ funds (LG) “Web. “py 142), ait 
pointed out that. voluntary organizations 
can at best serve only those in the most 
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desperate circumstances and cannot supply 
the security of continuing income, even for 
this limited group, until employment oppor- 
tunities open up. 

Reaction to its recommendation indi- 
cated, the Council reported, little lkeli- 
hood of an officially-initiated conference 
being called to deal with this problem. 
The question of how responsibilities for 
financial assistance to unemployed workers 
outside the insurance system should be 
shared among the levels of government has 
never been settled. For any government 
to take a lead in calling a conference 
might place it in the position of seeming 
to assume a degree of responsibility that 
it is unwilling to acknowledge, the Council 
said. 

The Council, therefore, decided to offer 
to supply a neutral ground where federal 
and provincial authorities may meet with- 
out prejudice to their present views in an 
attempt to resolve “what is essentially a 
difference of opinion on a point of juris- 
diction”. 


Seaway Employment Up 
300 in Seven Weeks 


At the end of February, 1,030 persons 
were employed on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. This was an increase of more than 
300 in the preceding seven weeks. 

At mid-January, 700 were working on the 
project and at mid-December, only 500. 

Almost all those who were being hired 
last month were at least semi-skilled in 
different construction trades. 

The National Employment Service has 
repeated its warning to job seekers that 
they should not move to the project area 
until they have obtained employment 
through the NES. 


Unemployment in Britain 
Much Lower in 19354 


Unemployment in Great Britain during 
1954 was at its second-lowest average since 
the war. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette reported 
that the average number of workers regis- 
tered as unemployed during the year was 
285,000, compared with 342,000 in 1953 and 
414,000 in 1952. 

Last year’s figure was lower than for any 
year since 1945 with the exception of 1951, 
when unemployment averaged 253,000. 

Earlier the Ministry reported that wages 
had risen 44 per cent last year while the 
general average of retail prices rose 4 per 
cent. Food prices climbed 8 per cent. 


U.S. Employment Decline 
Said Normal for January 


Employment dropped by about half a 
million from December to January in the 
United States, “reflecting the usual mid- 
winter lull in the job market,” the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce said in a 
joint statement issued February 7. 

Initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance, which reflect new unemployment 
among workers covered by state laws, 
declined by 35,500 to 320,800 in the week 
ending January 23. A year ago, initial 
claims for the same week totalled 410,600. 

Unemployment totalled 3:3 mullion in 
early January, about half a million more 
than a month earlier, and insured unem- 
ployment increased by almost 400,000 during 
the same period, the two departments said. 

Total insured unemployment showed a 
slight increase in the week ending January 
15, the Department of Labor reported. 
State reports showed a total of 1,963,800, 
an increase of 7,800 over the previous week. 

Total employment in early January was 
60,150,000, compared with 60,688,000 a 
month earlier. The number of jobs 
dropped sharply in retail trade, off from 
the Christmas peak, and there were also 
moderate seasonal reductions in construc- 
tion and most other industries. 

The number of employees in non- 
agricultural work declined by 1:7 million 
to 47-8 million during January. Total 
non-agricultural employment, including the 
self-employed, domestics and unpaid 
workers in family-operated enterprises, 
declined by about half a million, to 54-9 
million. 

The decline in employment in January 
in non-agricultural occupations is attributed 
to the taking of the December payroll 
count closer to the holiday employment 
peak and to some employed persons taking 
extra jobs for the holiday period, this being 
counted more than once, the statement 
explained. 

Factory employment, at 15-9 million in 
January, was down about as much as usual 
from the December level. 





President of CBRE, 
H. A. Chappell Dies 


Harry Allen Chappell, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
died unexpectedly in Ottawa on February 
4. He was 51 years of age. 

On February 9, William J. Smith of 
Montreal was named to head the union 
until its triennial convention in September. 
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Harry Chappell 


Mr. Chappell was elected President of 
the CBRE in September 1952 to succeed 
A. R. Mosher, who resigned from that 
office but retained the presidency of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

He took ill last summer while serving as 
adviser to the Canadian worker delegate at 
the 87th International Labour Conference 
at Geneva. Since then, despite a few recur- 
rences, he had appeared to be in good health. 

Son of a blacksmith from Liverpool, 
England, who participated in the Winnipeg 
General Strike of 1919, Mr. Chappell was 
born in Winnipeg. At the age of 16 years 
he went to work in the Canadian National 
Railways freight sheds there. 

He held many positions with the 
Brotherhood, from Chairman of the 
Winnipeg local to Vice-president and then 
President of his Division. Later he served 
as the union’s general representative for 
the Prairie Provinces. 

In Winnipeg he had served on the school 
board and, for two years, as Vice-president 
of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
He was also at one time Manitoba 
provincial chairman of the CCF party. 

Mr. Chappell was a delegate from the 
CCL to the Third World Congress of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1953. On 
this same trip to Europe he attended the 
general council of the International Trans- 
port Workers Federation at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
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More Unions Decide 
To Ask Wage Guarantee 


Four groups of organized workers in 
elther Canada or the United States, one of 
them comprising 350,000 members, have 
within the last month decided to seek a 
guaranteed annual wage in 1955 negotia- 
tions. During the same period, a wage or 
employment guarantee has been won in 
seven places, four of them in this country. 

Early in February six major unions 
representing rail workers in the United 
States announced they would make the 
guaranteed annual wage their chief target 
in this year’s negotiations. The six unions 
represent 350,000 railway shop employees. 

The decision was made by the Railway 
Employees Department of the American 
Federation of Labour. The unions in- 
volved are the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, International Association of 
Machinists, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths, 
Sheet Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation and International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers. 


Montreal Textile Locals 


Montreal locals of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) decided 
to seek the insertion of a guaranteed wage 
clause in all their new contracts. 

The National Maritime Union (CIO) 
will ask United States shippers with 
whom it has contracts to support a 
“ouaranteed annual employment insurance 
security program” to supplement unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and guarantee $40 
a week to unemployed regular seamen in 
periods of layoff. Joseph Curran, union 
President, admitted in his union’s paper, 
the NMU Pilot, that the conditions and 
structure of the union make it “difficult” 
to plan an annual wage; the proposal will 
need careful study, he said. 

The fourth group that announced its 
decision to seek a guaranteed annual wage 
this year was the Aluminum Workers 
International Union (AFL), which claims 
50,000 members in 30 United States plants. 

Most important of the wage guarantees 
won last month was that gained by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
22 midwestern and southern states. ‘Con- 
tracts signed with four employer groups 
assure 185,000 local and _ long-distance 
truckers of a full week’s pay if they are 
called in for any part of a week. 

The same union later in the month 
signed contracts with 13 petroleum trans- 
port companies in Michigan guaranteeing 
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drivers a weekly wage of $118.25 (40 hours’ 
straight pay with time and a half for 10 
hours or more) for the next three years. 

A guarantee of 40 hours’ “call-in” pay 
is provided in a contract signed by the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) and the 
Radio Manufacturing Company, Fenton, 
Mich. The agreement provides that every 
hourly employee who begins work on 
Monday is guaranteed 40 hours’ pay for 
the week, even if he works less than 40 
hours. The guarantee will not apply if the 
employee receives advance notice, on the 
Saturday before the work week, not to 
report on Monday. The union had sought 
a guarantee for the entire year; the con- 
tract guarantees no specific number of 
weeks’ work a year. 

In Canada, in the last week of January, 
two textile companies, a brewery and a 
meat processor signed contracts providing 
some form of wage guarantee. 

The Eaton Knitting Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., signed an agreement with the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL) 
guaranteeing employment for one year at 
average hourly earnings based on those 
received in the last quarter of 1954. 

The 150 employees affected by the agree- 
ment are in the _ full-fashioned hosiery 
department of the company. 

About the same time the knitters of 
another textile firm, Pert Hosiery Ltd., 
Montreal, were guaranteed 48 hours’ pay 
each week for a six-month period by the 
terms of a contract which returned workers 
to the shop after a three-month strike. 
Sixty workers are employed by the firm. 

John Labatt Ltd., in a new contract with 
the National Brewery Workers’ Union 
(CCL), has agreed that workers with more 
than 38 months’ service will have con- 
tinuous employment during the contract 
year. 

In Swift Current, Sask., an agreement 
between the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and Alsask Pro- 
cessors Limited provides for a 36-hour 
guaranteed work week. The contract covers 
36 employees. 





Quebec Machinists Mark 
20th Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Quebec branch of the International 
Association of Machinists was marked last 
month. Among those attending the 
anniversary banquet were Donat Quimper, 
Quebec’s Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC). 


Govt. Ignoring Impact 
OF Automation—Reuther 

The social impact of automation was not 
given consideration in President Eisen- 
hower’s economic report, CIO President 
Walter Reuther has charged. 

Appearing last month before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report, he said the report represented “an 
avoidance of any mention of this tremen- 
dous potential for rapid economic growth 
and improved living conditions”. 

“From the Administration”, Mr. Reuther 
declared, “we have received no analysis of 
this potential, no guideposts for future 
economic growth, no discussion of the prob- 
able temporary dislocations arising from 
automation, no preparation of the Congress 
and the people to meet the new technology 
and to use it for the benefit of the nation”. 





Denies Automation Will 
Bring Mass Joblessness 


A reply to those who have claimed that 
automation will lead to mass unemploy- 
ment and a new definition of the word 
itself were given last month by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

In an address before the Johnstown, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Fairless main- 
tained that there was nothing new about 
automation “except the word itself”. He 
called it “additional mechanization” and 
traced its history back 300 years to the 
invention of a loom that could weave six 
webs at one time. 

The steel leader’s views were contrary 
to those expressed by Walter Reuther, 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, on the day previous when 
he appeared before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report (see 
above). 

Mr. Fairless contended that wholly auto- 
matic factories where machines with “super- 
brains” turn out products did not exist, 
nor would there be any “in my time or 
yours”. 


Cites Three Examples 


He cited three examples of automation in 
recent years and showed that employment 
had been expanded rather than diminished 
in each case. The expanding use of the 
dial telephone was Mr. Fairless’s first 
example. He observed that in the ten-year 
period 1940 to 1950 the number of tele- 
phone operators increased by 159,000—79 
per cent—despite wide installation of auto- 
matic equipment. 


The number of accountants, he said, 
increased 71 per cent during the decade in 
the face of the development of automatic 
business machines and the new “electronic 
brain”. 

In the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try, Mr. Fairless said, although automation 
had grown vigorously the number of 
employees had doubled in 14 years. Auto- 
mobile mechanics and repairmen have 
increased too, he said, and for every new 
job in the automobile industry it is esti- 
mated that five new ones have developed 
in allied fields. 

(In his statement to the Congressional 
Committee, Mr. Reuther also used the 
automobile industry for an example to 
support his contention that automation will 
cause mass unemployment. He said that 
on one production line 41 workers are now 
turning out 154 engine blocks an hour, a 
job that once occupied 117 men.) 

Mr. Fairless noted that the population 
of the United States had increased by 22 
per cent between 1939 and 1953 but that 
the number of jobs rose 385 per cent, or 
half as much again. In the field of manu- 
facturing, where automation has advanced 
most rapidly, employment has gone up 73 
per cent or more, he pointed out. 

“As mechanization has increased the out- 
put and the purchasing power of people,” 
he said “it has also multiplied enormously 
their demand for services. So they, in 
turn, employ more doctors and dentists, 
more engineers and scientists, and more 
teachers and clergymen.” 





Electrical Apprentices 
Said Lacking in Ontario 


Tf full advantage of Ontario statutes were 


taken there would be _ 5,800 electrical 
apprentices in the province; there are 
only 883. 


This was pointed out by Roland DeMers, 
Windsor, Ont., at the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Electrical Contractors 
Association of Ontario. The convention 
later elected Mr. DeMers President of the 
Association. 

Ontario statutes provide for one appren- 
tice per contractor and one for every three 
journeymen he employs, Mr. DeMers 
pointed out. There are 2,500 contractors 
and an estimated 10,000 journeymen in 
the province, he said. On this basis there 
could be 5,800 apprentices. 

In Quebec, there are fewer contractors, 
1,900, but more apprentices, 1,200, he told 
the convention. 

Mr. DeMers urged the Association to 
take action to obtain more apprentices. 
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1954 Immigration Down 
9 Per Cent from 1953 


The number of immigrants to Canada in 
1954 was down 9 per cent from the 1953 
figure. A 34-per-cent decrease for the 
month of December, compared to same 
month in 1953, helped cut the year’s total. 

A total of 154,227 immigrants entered 
Canada in 1954, compared with 168,868 in 
1953. In December, 7,454 entered, com- 
pared with 11,230 in December 1953. 

Of the 1954 total 44,593 immigrants came 
from the British Isles, 58,562 from North 
European countries, 10,110 from the United 
States, and 40,962 from other countries. 


Fextile Unions Oppose, 
Milis Seek Wage Cuts 


Two Canadian textile unions have 
formed a united front to resist wage- 
cutting attempts in the industry but 


already one textile mill in this country has 
cut its wage rates and a prominent United 
States textile employer has announced that 
it will seek wage reductions in this year’s 
negotiations. The union at the United 
States plant had previously said it would 
not seek pay increases this year. 

Delegates from the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO-CCL) and the 
National Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(CCCL) at a meeting in Montreal at the 
beginning of February agreed to join to 
fight any further attempts at wage cutting 
or elimination of fringe benefits. 

In Hamilton, Ont., a mill put into effect 
a wage cut of 10 cents an hour for piece- 
workers and 4 cents an hour for day 
workers but increased the work week from 
40 to 42 hours. An Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board hearing on a TWUA applica- 
tion for certification at the mill had been 
held only a short time before the wage 
cut was announced. 

In New England, Wamsutta Mills 
announced last month that it will ask a 
10-cent-an-hour reduction in wages when 
its present contract with the TWUA expires 


April 15. Other textile manufacturers in 
the area are expected to make similar 
announcements. The union had previously 


announced that it would seek no wage 
increases or new fringe benefits. 

The TWUA made it clear, however, that 
it would take a firm stand against any 
reductions. It did agree to wage cuts 
throughout the New England textile in- 
dustry in 1952 and 1954. There have been 
no wage increases there since 1951. 

Following the Montreal conference, the 
unions established a joint committee to 
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investigate all forms of united action 
necessary to ward off a “calculated plan by 
hosiery employers to smash organized 
labour”. 


56 Per Cent of Canada’s 


Disabled of Working Age 

An estimated 423,000 Canadians are 
severely and totally disabled, 56 per cent 
of them of working age (18-64 years), 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. But only 15 per cent of them 
depend mainly on employment for support. 

The main source of support for 48 per 
cent of this group came from their family. 
The remaining 37 per cent derived their 
income chiefly from savings, pensions, gov- 
ernment allowances, etc., the Bureau said 
in reporting more results of the 1950-51 
sickness survey. 

Severely and totally disabled persons 
included 134,000 who were unable to be 
employed at all and another 55,000 who 
were unable to be fully employed, 111,000 
housewives, 62,000 retired persons and 
62,000 others including persons who were 
employed, seeking employment, or attend- 
ing school. 





Assistant to Co-ordinator 
Of Civilien Rehabilitation 

Noel Meilleur of Montreal, who has had 
many years of experience in the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, has been appointed 
Assistant to the National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation. 

For the past five years Mr. Meilleur 
worked for the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal. Before that he had _ been 
employed for five years by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in the rehabilitation for 
disabled veterans. 

Mr. Meilleur saw overseas service with 
the Fusiliers Mont Royal during the last 
war. After being wounded in action he 
was retired with the rank of captain. 

Mr. Meilleur had for many years been 
active In community organizations for the 
disabled in the Montreal area. He was a 
councillor in the municipality of Boucher- 
ville, Que., his home for eight years. 


U.S. Employment Service 
To Assist Handicavped 

For the first time, funds appropriated 
for the public employment services in the 
United States have been earmarked for the 
selective placement of handicapped persons 


as the result of a Congressional vote of 
$850,000 for 1955. 


The $850,000, which is to be used for 
services to the handicapped above and 
beyond those already provided for in exist- 
ing budgets, will help state employment 
services provide for “the promotion and 
development of employment opportunities 
for handicapped persons...and for the 
designation of at least one person in each 
state or federal employment office, whose 
duties shall include the effectuation of such 
purposes”, 

It is expected that a closer co-operation 
between rehabilitation and state employ- 
ment services will be achieved as a result 
of Congressional support. To date, some 
states have already begun programs in 
which both rehabilitation and employment 
personnel and services have co-operated in 
helping the handicapped overcome their 
disabilities and obtain work. 


>’ Loeel Labour Councils 
Elect Women Presidents 


Since the first of the year three women 
have been chosen to head local labour 
councils. This brings to four the number 
of women council presidents in Canada. 

On January 10, the Regina Trades and 
Labour Council (TLC) installed Amy Knox 
as President. Last month the Port Arthur 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) elected 
Mrs. Marion Kushner its President and the 
Montreal Labour Council (CCL) named 
Miss Huguette Plamondon to its top office. 

They join Mrs. Anna MacLaren, Presi- 
dent of the Lethbridge Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC), first woman ever to be 
elected to such an office (L.G., March 1954, 
p. 394). 

Miss Knox has been active as a member 
of Regina Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 176 and as a delegate to the 
Regina Trades and Labour Council. Prior 
to her election as President of the Council, 
she held the office of Vice-president. 


Mrs. Kushner, a nurse’s aide at Port 
Arthur General Hospital, is a delegate to 
the Trades and Labour Council from 
Local 268 of the Building § Service 
Employees’ International Union. She has 
served on the executive of the Council for 
the past two years and has been an active 
member of the Building Service local since 
its formation four years ago. Previously, 
she was active in a local union of Pulp 
and Sulphite Workers. 

Miss Plamondon, only 29 years of age, 
has been active in the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO-CCL) for 
ten years. She joined the labour move- 
ment in 1945 when, after being dismissed 


from her stenographer’s job with a steel 
company, she went to work as a stenog- 
rapher for the Packinghouse Workers. 

In 1953 she was elected her union’s rep- 
resentative on the Montreal Council and 
last month took over the Council’s top 


office. 


Birt Showler Retires 
From Union Activities 

Birt Showler, MBE, for nearly four 
decades a top labour leader in Canada, is 
retiring on doctor’s orders. For nine years 
he was a Vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Mr. Showler, a member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, was for 
many years Business Agent for the Brother- 
hood in Vancouver. He will continue as 
city alderman in Vancouver, a post which 
he has held for four terms. 





Silby Barrett Receives 


Promotion in UMW 

Silby Barrett, a Vice-president of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and Cana- 
dian Director of District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL), was 
recently promoted to the position of 
Assistant to the President of the District. 
District 50 includes workers in both Canada 
and the United States and in his new 
position Mr. Barrett will assist in matters 
concerning members in both countries. 

In addition, District 50 in Canada has 
been expanded with the establishment of 
two new regions. Region 75 includes the 
territory from Brockville west through 
Ontario, together with the Western prov- 
inces, temporarily. Region 76 will include 
the area from Brockville east to the Mari- 
time Provinces, the latter being included 
in the region on a temporary basis. 


B.C. Govt. Honours 
‘Mie, Union Label’ 


The Distinguished Service Scroll of the 
British Columbia Government, usually 
awarded only to retiring Lieutenant- 
Governors, was recently bestowed on the 
man who prompted the formation of the 
TLC’s Union Label Trades Department 
and the institution of the annual Union 
Buying Week. 

Ed. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Union Label Trades Council for 16 years, 
was presented with the scroll by the prov- 
ince’s Minister of Labour, Hon. Lyle 
Wicks, shortly after Mr. Smith had 
announced his retirement from the Council. 
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U.S. President Requests 
Broader Health Plan 


“As a nation, we are doing less than 
now lies within our power to reduce the 
impact of disease,” President Eisenhower 
said in his request to the United States 
Congress for enactment of a broad health 
plan including a reinsurance proposal. 

The heart of the plan was federal rein- 
surance of existing private hospitalization 
and surgical insurance plans, such as those 
operated by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
groups in many cities. The plan calls for 
the creation of a $100 million revolving 
fund under which a private insurance con- 
cern could insure itself against losses from 
new or expanded health insurance. 


The President said the plan was designed 
to meet these three major needs:— 

1. Health insurance plans providing pro- 
tection against the high costs of severe 
or prolonged illness. 

2. Health insurance plans _ providing 
coverage for individuals and families in 
predominantly rural areas. 

3. Health insurance plans designed 
primarily for coverage of individuals and 
families of average or lower income against 
medical care costs in the home and the 
physician’s office as well as in the hospital. 

“Many of our fellow Americans cannot 
afford to pay the costs of medical care 
when it is needed, and they are not pro- 
tected by adequate health insurance,” he 
said. “Too frequently the local hospitals, 
clinics, or nursing homes required for the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
disease either do not exist or are badly 
out of date. Finally, there are critical 
shortages of the trained personnel required 
‘to study, prevent, treat and control 
diseases.” 





Hospital Bed Capacity Up: 


Population Grows Faster 
Although total bed capacity of Canada’s 
hospitals rose in 1953 to the highest figure 
on record the increase failed to keep pace 
with the country’s rapid growth in popula- 
tion and the ratio of beds to population 
declined for the second successive year. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in its annual report on hospital 
statistics that at the end of 1953 the com- 
bined capacity of hospitals of all types in 
Canada, including mental hospitals and 
sanitoria, amounted to 151,000 beds, enough 
to accommodate slightly more than 1 per 
cent of the Canadian population at that 
time. 
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There has been a steady and continuous 
growth in Canadian hospital bed capacity 
in the 21 years from 1932 to 1953 for which 
the DBS report presents comparative 
figures. 





IWA Convention Criticizes 
Immigration Policy 


Canada’s immigration policy was sharply 
criticized and labour unions were warned 
of the changes automation will bring in 
bargaining tactics at the 18th annual con- 
vention of the British Columbia district of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), held in Vancouver February 
14 to 17. The Woodworkers, who make up 
British Columbia’s largest union, claim 
32,000 members in the province. 

Announcing that labour is not opposed 
to immigration but believes in a policy of 
planning, Henry Weisbach, Political Action 
Director of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, charged that the present policy is 
“a erime against thousands of Europeans 
being dumped here to swell the army of 
unemployed”. Mr. Weisbach spoke of the 
dangers Canadian labour faces from 
restrictive legislation, unemployment and 
unplanned immigration and warned that 
big employers were promoting immigration 
in order to cut wages. 


“Labour must insist on compensation 
through higher wages when automatic 
machinery takes over,’ warned Wood- 


workers’ International President Al Hartung, 
speaking on the development of automa- 
tion in industry. He said that higher 
wages was the only way in which purchas- 
ing power could be maintained. 

“Automation can be the greatest boon 
to mankind if government, business and 
labour sit down together and do some 
planning,’ Mr. Hartung declared. 

Alberta will be the scene of a full-scale 


organizational drive sponsored by _ the 
British Columbia section of the union, 
according to a report released to the 
convention. 


The convention also:— 
Approved a_ political 
which did not 
party. 

Went on record as favouring the no- 
raiding agreement between the TLC and 
the CCL and agreed to assist, where 
possible, measures taken towards a merger 
of the two bodies. 

Approved swing shifts 
industry. 

Decided to prepare a brief for the Sloan 
commission. 


action program 
specifically support any 


in the lumber 


MeGill Conference to End 
With Panel Discussion 


The president of one of Canada’s major 
labour federations will be one of the two 
discussion leaders at the panel discussion 
that will bring to a close McGill 
University’s seventh annual industrial rela- 
tions conference. The other discussion 
leader will be a management representative. 

Gérard Picard, President of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
and J. Massicotte of the Primary Textiles 
Institute are the two discussion leaders. 
Five speakers will complete the panel. 

The conference, whose central theme is 
industrial dispute settlement, will be held 
April 18 and 19 at the University. 

The five speakers on the panel, all of 
whom will present papers to the confer- 
ence, are: Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton 
University; Prof. David L. Cole, Cornell 
University; J. C. Adams, Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute; Eamon Park, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
GOL and iProm Hany Woods. Director, 
McGill University’s Industrial Relations 
Centre, sponsor of the conference. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, will be the speaker at the confer- 
ence banquet on April 18. 





“Unemployment Insurance 
For Fishermen’’—Senator 


A social security measure “in the nature 
of unemployment insurance” should be 
made available to fishermen, Senator 
Calvert C. Pratt said last month in the 
Senate debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Such a measure might stem the 
loss to the fishing industry of the younger 
men, he believed. 


While he had no “cut and dried plan 
to submit,” Senator Pratt offered several 
suggestions on an unemployment insurance 
plan for fishermen. 


“There would have to be some method 
of determining the number of days which 
a self-employed fisherman actually has 
worked in a given period,” he said. ‘The 
length of a fishing season for the purpose 
of such a measure should be determined in 
advance of the fishing season for different 
areas; it varies with different areas. 

“Nothing should be done to reduce the 
incentive for fishermen to take other work 
in the off season. Of most importance is 
it that there be the incentive for fishermen 
to work for the greatest possible produc- 
tion and for the longest period of fishing.” 
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A start would have to be made with a 
voluntary plan, Senator Pratt continued. 
“Premiums could be paid by authorized 
deductions from payments for fish deliv- 
ered to purchasers, who will be responsible 
for turning in the collections. Perhaps 
what might ordinarily be an employer’s 
contribution could, in cases where there is 
no employer, be paid as an _ assistance 
allowance by the Government; or alter- 
natively, if it were feasible, an export tax 
on certain types of fish exports might be 
made for the purpose of rounding out the 
contributions to the fund. 

“To get something practical started it 
might indeed have to be inaugurated as a 
joint insurance and assistance plan,” he 
said. 

The fishermen point out that the labourer 
on the land who handles the fish after it 
has been caught receives unemployment 
insurance when he is laid off but the 
fisherman himself, “restricted by nature to 
a seasonal occupation,’ receives no insur- 
ance benefit, Senator Pratt said. 

“Fishermen in consequence of this 
become discouraged, feel they are treated 
unfairly and lose interest in their voca- 
tion,’ he warned. 


Many States Improving 
Unemployment Benefits 


James P. Mitchell, United States Secretary 
of Labor, announced last month that since 
the first of the year, legislation to improve 
state unemployment insurance laws had 
been adopted by four states, introduced in 
twenty more and proposed for introduction 
in four others and Hawaii. 

In 22 states the new legislation provides 
for maximum weekly payments ranging 
from $25 in Texas to $40 in Illinois. In 
Kansas and Utah, legislation has been 
introduced to pay maximum benefits 
equalling half of the average weekly wages 
in those states. 

Mr. Mitchell wrote to all state governors 
last November 27, urging them to seek 
unemployment insurance legislation provid- 
ing for increases in both benefits paid and 
the duration of benefit payments. The 
goal hoped for by the United States federal 
administration is to have most unemployed 
workers receive half their regular weekly 
earnings and to provide protection for at 
least 26 weeks. 

Jobless pay nationally in the United 
States averages $25 a week, compared with 
the average factory salary of $74. 
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Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Decrease in 4th Quarter 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act decreased during the fourth 
quarter of 1954 from 8,173 at September 30 
to 8,121 at December 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$716,861.15 for the quarter, compared with 
$723,650.79 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $8,787,921.24. 

At December 31, 1954, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.22 to $39.70. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Lawyer Urges Changes 
In Labour Relations Act 


In a paper presented to the labour 
legislation committee of the 9th conven- 
tion of the Quebec Bar Association, Jacques 
Perreault, QC, of Montreal, expressed 
regret that the province’s Labour Relations 
Act does not expressly require employers 
and trade unions to enter into collective 
agreements. 

The law, he said, should impose on 
employers and employees an obligation to 
do this within a set period of time. 

Mr. Perreault also said that the rights 
and powers of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board should be more definite. 

In questions of union recognition, he 
suggested that the Board should order a 
secret vote in order to enable the employees 
to decide what labour organization shall 
have the right to represent them for the 
purpose of concluding a collective agree- 
ment. 

The speaker also suggested that the law 
should provide sanction for the decisions of 
arbitration boards or courts so that their 
influence may be more effective in the 
settlement of disputes between employers 
and employees. He specified that the law 
should provide for a strike vote in cases 
where the two parties do not submit to 
the arbitration law. 

According to Mr. Perreault, the decision 
should become enforceable if the vote 
proves negative. On the other hand, if 
the rule is decided upon, the same arbitra- 
tion award should become enforceable if 
the parties cannot come to an understand- 
ing after a strike. of two or three months. 
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Old Age Assistance Paid 
To 94,000 at Year’s End 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased during the 
last quarter of 1954 from 93,972 at 
September 30 to 94,022 at December 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,228,092.87 for the quarter, compared with 
$5,217,986.32 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $57,329,263.22. 

At December 31, 1954, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.58 to $37.81, except for one province 
where the average was $27.23. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.36. 





Family Allowances 


At December 31, 1954, family allowances 
were being paid to 2,176,130 Canadian 
families for 5,104,662 children, the House of 
Commons was told by F. G. Robertson, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, in answer to 
a question. In December, a total of 
$30,842,458 was paid in family allowances. 





Plen Equal Pay Gradually 
In British Civil Service 


A plan to bring in equal pay for women 
in Britain’s non-industrial civil service on 
a gradual basis has been announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The arrange- 
ment will cover 155,000 women. 

From January 1 of this year, increases 
will take place annually, until 1961, when 
men and women will be receiving equal 
pay for the same work. 

The 36,000 non-industrial civil servants 
not included in the arrangement (mostly 
telephonists and telegraphers) will have 
their case considered separately. 

Women in the industrial civil service 
(Royal Ordnance factories) were not in- 
cluded, the Chancellor explained, because 
the Government considered it essential to 
follow the fair wage principle and to con- 
tinue, as at present, to pay its women 
employees in industry in accordance with 
the general practice in the trade concerned. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


January 24 
Unemployment Percentages 


The Minister of Labour supplied the 
following information in reply to a ques- 
tion concerning the percentage of unem- 
ployment to the population and to total 
employment in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 
1954: 


National 
Employment 
Service Appli- 
cations for 
Employment 
as per cent of 
Population (1) 


Labour Force 
Survey With- 
out Jobs and 
Seeking Work 
as per cent of 
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Layoffs in the Aircraft Industry 


Asked if protests had been received from 
labour bodies in Winnipeg concerning lay- 
offs in the aircraft industry and for a 
statement on the matter, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce replied that repre- 
sentations had been received. 


By January 31, he said, layoffs at 
MacDonald Brothers Aircraft Limited 
would total approximately 100. Some two- 
thirds of the layoffs are the result of cut- 
backs in the turbo department supplying 
parts to A. V. Roe. A further slight reduc- 
tion would take place in February or 
March, after which employment is expected 
to remain reasonably steady for the next 
year. 

As regards Trans-Canada Air Lines, at 
present 632 persons are employed on main- 
tenance work for the RCAF, the Minister 
said. This work is to be transferred back 
to the service by the summer. In the 





(1)—Population figures refer to persons 14 years of 
age and over in civilian non-institutional categories. 

(2)—No labour force survey data available for 
December in 1950 and 1951. 
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meantime, it is expected that some 300 
additional men will be employed at 
Winnipeg on the Viscount program. This 
will bring the total layoff between now and 
next June to about 332 persons. 


January 28 
Federal Labour Code 


In a reference to press reports to the 
effect that the validity of the federal labour 
code had been questioned, the Minister of 
Labour was asked if he was prepared to 
make a statement on the progress being 
made with respect to revision of federal 
labour legislation. The Minister replied 
as follows: 


I assume the question refers to the refer- 
ence made by the Governor General in 
Council to the Supreme Court of Canada 
under the provisions of the Supreme Court 
Act of certain questions of law relating to 
the application and validity of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. This reference has been set down by 
the Supreme Court for hearing during the 
current week and I understand the hearing 
is being proceeded with at this time. 

Hon. members are probaly aware that 
disputes arising in connection with the 
employment of longshoremen and stevedores 
in the loading and unloading of ships have 
been handled by my Department under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act since its inception, and prior to that 
for many years under the earlier Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

However, in 1954, upon an application 
made by District No. 50 of the United Mine 
Workers to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board under the provision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, that Board accepted 
jurisdiction and certified the applicant 
union as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
employed in the loading and unloading of 
ships at the docks in Toronto harbour. 

The validity of this order of the Ontario 
Board was challenged by a rival union which 
had theretofore exercised bargaining rights 
for these employees, namely, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight. 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

The Attorney-General of Ontario inter- 
vened in these proceedings and gave notice 
to the Attorney-General of Canada that in 
the proceedings the constitutional validity of 
the federal statute, the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, would be 
brought into question by the province on the 
ground that the act is ultra vires to the 
Parliament of Canada because it is legisla- 
tion in relation to property and civil rights 
in the province. 

Since the validity of the federal legisla- 
tion was thus raised in the proceedings, it 
was considered advisable by the Government 
to have the application of the federal legis- 
lation in respect to the employees settled 
with the least possible delay by reference to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, and at the 
same time to obtain the opinion of the 
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Supreme Court on the question raised by the 
Attorney-General of Ontario, namely, the 
jurisdiction of Parliament to enact the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. The following questions of law 
have therefore been submitted to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for hearing and 
consideration, namely: 


(1) Does the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Revised Statutes 
of Canada, chapter 12) apply in respect of 
the employees in Toronto of the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
employed in connection with the loading and 
unloading of ships? 

(2) Is the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act ultra vires to the 
Parliament of Canada, either in whole or in 
part and, if so, m what particular or 
particulars and to what extent? 

Decision on the matter of amendments to 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be deferred pending 
receipt of the report of the Supreme Court 
on this reference. . 

The railway ore representing non- 
operating employees of the railways have 
indicated that it is their intention to under- 
take an early study of the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act relating to conciliation and _ to 
thereafter make appropriate representations 
to the Government. Naturally, we would 
want to have the benefit of such repre- 
sentations and to have the opportunity of 
studying them when they are forthcoming. 
Consequently, for this reason also, we are 
postponing any further amendment to the 
Act for the time being. 


January 31 
Joint Consultation 


Consultation between management and 
labour as a means of improving the coal 
mining industry was advocated during a 
discussion of the impact on industry of 
technological advance. 


Referring to the “disheartening picture” 
of the industry as presented in the recent 
report of the Dominion Coal Board, A. J. 
MacEKachen, the member for Inverness- 
Richmond, said: 


The predominant characteristic of Cana- 
dian coal mining is that the labour bill 


makes up the major part of the total 
production cost. At the moment the wage 
bill or, if you wish, the income to the 


worker is such that about 53 cents of every 
dollar spent on coal production goes to the 
working force. If a wider definition is 
taken of the wage bill, then 60 cents of 
each dollar goes to the working force. 


I am not suggesting that wages in this 
industry are too great; far from it. This 
fact, however, namely the proportion of 
labour cost to total production cost, is 
suggestive of a solution. This means that 
the working force in the coal mines, if 
properly organized and activated, could 
effect substantial reductions in total cost 
through their ability to control the wage 
bill which is such a large share of the 
total operating costs. 
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I am convinced that if coal miners were 
given an opportunity to influence production 
decisions, improvement would definitely 
result. The miners and their families are 
those most vitally concerned with the welfare 
of this industry. Seldom, however, is any 
thought given to the best method of 
harnessing this great human resource for 
the rehabilitation of the industry. I suggest 
that the Dominion Coal Board, management 
and trade unions could examine with profit 
those instances, of which there are now a 
growing number, where this approach has 
brought about the kind of atmosphere that 
is conducive to improving production 
efficiency. 


February 7 
Human Rights 
Draft Bill of Rights introduced by Mr. 
J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert). The 
Bill would ensure, among other rights, 


freedom of religion, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press and radio. 


February 8 
Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


The House of Commons voted down by 
133 to 54 a bill to make the check-off of 


union dues, on a voluntary basis, com- 
pulsory for employers under federal 
jurisdiction.* 

Speaking during the debate on the 


motion, the Munister of Labour said his 
Government is of the opinion that the 
check-off is a matter for collective 
bargaining. 

The Minister laid before the House a 
table showing the results of a survey of 
the instance of the check-off in all its 
various forms in industrial establishments 
coming under federal jurisdiction. Out of 
392,500 employees under federal jurisdic- 
tion, 1t showed, 277,800 were covered by 
collective agreements, of whom 223,400 had 
some form of check-off. 


February 9 
Equalizing of Educational Opportunity 


On the ground that federal control might 
be involved and provincial autonomy in- 
fringed, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration opposed a motion introduced 
by Mr. R. R. Knight (Saskatoon) propos- 
ing federal grants to the provinces for 
education. The motion read as follows: 





*On February 7 the Government of Guatemala 
restored a regulation that makes it obligatory for 
an employer to deduct union dues from his 
employees’ pay if they request it. The original 
decree, issued only a short time before, eliminated 
any employer obligation to checkoff union dues. The 
amended version eliminates only any employer 
obligation to checkoff ‘‘extraordinary”’ dues. 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should take into consideration 
the advisability of taking steps to relieve 
the financial crisis in education, without 
encroaching in any way on the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the provinces in this field, by 
granting financial assistance to the various 
provinces for the expansion and equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity across 
Canada. 


The debate was adjourned. 


February 10 
Employment on St. Lawrence Seaway 


In reply to an inquiry concerning the 
methods being used in the recruitment of 
personnel for employment on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Minister of Labour 
said that the National Employment Service 
has, from the beginning, participated in the 
planning, both as to recruitment of workers 
within Canada and in simplifying the 
movement of workers to and from across 
the international boundary. 

No outside organization, said the Min- 
ister, has been authorized to indicate that 
it is acting as an agent for the Seaway. 


February 11 
Equal Pay Bill 


Bill to provide for equal pay for equal 
work, introduced by Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, 
member for (Hamilton West), read a 
second time. 

Speaking on the bill, the Minister of 
Labour recalled that when it was intro- 
duced last year he stated that, although in 
agreement with the underlying principle, 
further investigation was required before 
he could support the measure. 

The question is not one alone of equal 
pay for equal work, he said; it involves 
the larger problem of women’s wages in 
general. This whole problem is one that 
the new Women’s Bureau has set. itself 
to study. 

Later in the debate, the Minister said: 


I wish to repeat that I support fully the 
principle of equal remuneration for equal 
work, and all reasonable and_ practical 
measures for the extension of the applica- 
tion of the principle in this country. Since 
the recent establishment and organization of 
our Women’s Bureau the Department has 
done a good deal in this regard. It is the 
view of those who have engaged in this 
study that further investigation is desirable 
before final conclusions are reached as_ to 
the kind of legislative action in the federal 
field. I wish to assure my hon. friend that 
this investigation will be carried forward 
quickly to completion. And in doing so 
there will be opportunity for all private 
organizations and groups who have expressed 
general views in support of the legislative 
approach to confer with my Department and 
produce relevant data in support of their 
views. That we will warmly welcome. 


I hope that in view of what I have said, 
and after a discussion of this matter, the 
sponsor of this bill will not wish to press 
it to a vote but will feel that she has 
accomplished her purpose. If she finds that 
is not possible, it will be clear from what I 
have said that while I am not denying the 
good principle involved here, I shall have to 
vote against second reading of this particular 


bill. 
The debate was adjourned. 


On February 15, the sponsor of the bill 
requested that it be put to the vote. The 
motion was defeated, 107 to 83. 


February 14 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


The incidence of the guaranteed annual 
wage in Canada was the subject of an 
inquiry by the member for Winnipeg North 
Centre, Stanley Knowles. 


Asked how many collective agreements 
include provision for the guaranteed annual 
wage and the number of employees covered 
by such contracts, the Minister of Labour 
replied: 

A study of guaranteed wage and employ- 
ment plans in collective agreements in a 
selected sample of 937 agreements covering 
610,000 workers or about 40 per cent of the 
total number of workers under collective 
agreements was published in the LABour 
GAZETTE of September 1953. In this sample 
two guaranteed annual wage plans were 
found in the manufacturing industries and 
three in non-manufacturing industries. The 
total number of workers covered by these 
five agreements was 1,900. One of the five 
plans has since been discontinued. 

In a survey of working conditions in April 
1954, which was answered by 6,684 manu- 
facturing establishments with 802,500 plant 
employees, eight establishments with total 
employment of 1,050 replied that they had 
an annual wage guarantee. Of these eight 
establishments, five reported having no 
collective agreement and in the remaining 


three plants a guaranteed annual wage 
provision was not included in the agree- 
ments. 

The Minister was also asked if his 


Department is making any studies as to 
the possibility of encouraging inclusion of 
a guaranteed annual wage provision in 
collective agreements. His reply was no, 
but that studies of a general nature are 
made as he had indicated. The usual 
practice followed, he added, is to report 
on studies of this nature in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Income Tax Exemptions 


By a vote of 86 to 60, the House of 
Commons defeated a motion to remove the 
3-per-cent floor in relation to the deducti- 
bility of medical expenses for income tax 
purposes. 
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February 16 
National Housing Act 


A reduction in the maximum interest 
rate on insured loans under Part I of the 
National Housing Act from 53 per cent to 
51 per cent was announced by the Muin- 
ister of Public Works. 


February 17 
Disabled Persons Act 


Asked which provinces had signed agree- 
ments under the Disabled Persons Act, the 


Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that agreements have been signed 
and completed with New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island and that, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island, allowances are 
now actually being paid by these provinces 
under the disability program. 

Agreements have been signed with 
Ontario and Manitoba, the Minister added, 
and it is hoped they will be completed at 
an early date. Signed agreements have not 
yet been received from British Columbia, 
Newfoundland and Quebec. 





Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Govts. 


Duplessis Warns Labour 
To Shun Political Action 


Quebec’s Premier has warned that labour 
organizations engaging in political action 
‘will suffer the consequences”. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis made this 
declaration when the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) presented its 
annual brief February 9. He congratulated 
the organization on not associating politics 
with labour questions. 

The brief was read by the Federation 
President, Roger Provost, who headed the 
delegation. 

In reply to certain recommendations con- 
tained in the brief, the Premier disclosed 
that his government will shortly submit 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
intended to deal severely with employers 
who, in practice, do not respect the rights 
of unions. 

He said that he was in favour of increas- 
ing the amount of the fines provided for 
employers who dismiss, suspend or transfer 
a wage-earner because of union activities. 

He added that other amendments will be 
made for the purpose of curbing injunc- 
tions which impede the settlement of labour 
disputes. He emphasized that injunctions 
have been done away with but said that 
certain judges consider that they can still 
be granted. 

The Federation’s brief stated that the 
atmosphere of industrial relations in Quebec 
is far from improving; for this state of 
affairs it blamed “labour legislation and the 
increased resistance of employers”. It added 
that the workers’ right of association is 
now being “disregarded and _ frequently 
denied and scoffed at”. 

In the field of arbitration, the Federation 
pointed out that the choice of arbitrators 
is becoming more and more difficult 
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of the parties. 


because of the limited number of known 
persons enjoying the confidence and respect 
The Federation suggested 
that the Superior Labour Council draw up 
a list of impartial persons who could act 
as arbitrators. 

The Federations also recommended that 
unions be allowed to prosecute employers 
just as employers can prosecute unions. In 
this connection, the Premier stressed the 
fact that he intended to forward this 
recommendation to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret, to whom the 
Government intends to entrust the revision 
of the Civil Code of the province. 

The main brief of the Federation was 
followed by a supplementary brief which 
contained several other recommendations, 
including those recommending :— 

Limiting to 12 months the duration of 
collective agreements signed between 
municipal and school corporations and 
their employees following arbitration; 

Legislation to make pension funds com- 
pulsory for firemen and the payment of 
allowances to the wives and children of 
firemen who lose their lives while carrying 
out their duties; 

A special tax for shopping centres and 
chain stores; 

The concluding of an agreement with 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion so that those who want to become 
home-owners may take advantage of both 
the federal and the provincial housing 
laws; 

Compulsory automobile insurance; 

Establishment of permanent 
courts; 


labour 


An inquiry into the price of medicine. 


Alberta TLC Federation 
Asks Labour Act Changes 


A separate section of the provincial 
Labour Act, which would cover employees 
in the construction industry, was requested 
in the annual brief of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) presented to the 
provincial Government December 7. The 
labour brief said that a separate section 
was necessary in view of the specific 
problems affecting the construction industry. 

Amendment of the Act in order that 
government employees might “enjoy the 
benefits” of collective bargaining was also 
requested by the Federation, which noted 
that the Government was denying to these 
workers what it prescribed for other citizens 
of the province. 

Changes in elections conducted under the 
Labour Act were called for in order that 
bargaining agents would be elected by a 
majority of the workers entitled to vote. 
The Federation pointed out that at 
present workers not voting are considered 
to have voted against certification. In 
addition, the labour body ealled for strike 
votes on a company basis instead of on a 
shop basis. The brief said that in small 
establishments a worker will often vote 
against strike action because he “does not 
want to be singled out by the process of 
elimination that is so easy under the 
circumstances”. 

The prohibition of injunctions in labour 
disputes was called for by the Federation. 
It requested legislation that would give 
both parties to a dispute the opportunity 
of appearing and stating the facts of the 
dispute before an injunction was issued. 

Terming unemployment “one of the 
greatest factors for your consideration,” 
the labour body urged the enactment of 
the five-day 40-hour week. It said that 
present exemptions under the Hours of 
Work Act have rendered that legislation 
“almost ineffective”. 

An increase in the minimum wage to 
“at least” $1 an hour was urged in the 
brief in order that low-paid workers “may 
have a much-deserved improvement in 
their standard of living”. Terming the 
plight of the unorganized worker living on 
the minimum wage “a pitiful one,” . the 
brief said that in many cases both husbands 
and wives were forced to work and that 
this often led to “broken homes and 
delinquent children”. 

A lengthy series of requested amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was featured in the Federation’s brief. 
These included :— 

Increases in benefits to 100 per cent of 
earnings. 


Increases in earnings on which compensa- 
tion is based to $4,000 annually. 


Compensation payments to be based on 
the highest prevailing wage for the injured 
worker’s occupation during employment 
and paid from the time of disability to 
the time of final settlement. 


Compensation to be paid injured workers 
until they are fit to resume employment on 
the job on which they were injured or 
until employment suitable and acceptable 
to them has been obtained. 


The Act to give uniform coverage to 
all occupations. 


All employers to be placed on a single 
schedule with assessments to be paid on all 
employees. 

Retroactive proportionate adjustments to 
be made in all pensions under the Act. 


All employees of hospitals to be covered 
by the legislation. 

The enactment of a Fair Employment 
Act, similar to those in effect “in other 
provinces and to the Act passed by the 
federal Government, was recommended in 
the brief. The Federation said that though 
the provincial Government was opposed to 
discrimination, there was nothing on the 
statute books to indicate this disapproval. 


A contributory pension plan, adminis- 
tered by the Government, was urged for 
workers in the province who did not have 
the opportunity of working for one 
employer on a permanent basis and who 
because of the nature of their occupation 
or craft are employed by several employers 
in a lifetime. The scheme, in conjunction 
with the Alberta Government Annuity Plan, 
was called “the most feasible” for such 
workers. 


Definite action by the Government in 
favour of union security “wherever the 
majority of employees of an employer vote 
in the affirmative” was urged in the labour 
brief. The labour body said that in many 
cases “dissension is created because a 
minority of employees are content to 
accept all the benefits of a union without 
contributing towards the cost of establish- 
ing these benefits’. The TLC Federation 
said that upon request the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations should be authorized to 
conduct a vote to determine the wishes 
of a bargaining agent concerning union 
security. Where a majority favoured union 
shop conditions, this principle should 
become a part of the collective agreement, 
the brief said. 

Among the other items dealt with in 
the Federation’s 15-page brief were the 
following: statutory holidays, the Trades- 
men’s Qualifications Act, apprenticeship, the 
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union label, camp regulations, health, 
medical research, jury fees, night courts, 
gas and oil prices, automobile insurance, 
highway traffic, motor vehicle inspection, 
the Cities Act, the Boilers Act, the Elec- 
trical Protection Act and gas regulations. 





Nfld. Government Plants 
Aid Company Unions—TLC 


Unfair conditions and inadequate pay 
provisions resulting from unorganized and 
company-union plants were criticized by 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC) in its brief to the provincial 
Government January 21. In a 12-page 
memorandum, covering 22 topics, the 
labour body called for the exclusion of 
legal counsellors from proceedings of the 
Labour Relations Board, provision for the 
legal application of the union shop prin- 
ciple as part of a collective agreement 
where aecertified bargaining agent requests 
it, granting of full collective bargaining 
rights to Government employees, provincial 
support of a national health insurance plan 
and the amendment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Referring to labour problems in the new 
Government-sponsored industries, the 
Federation said “several instances have 
been brought to our attention where 
workers in these industries were an 
enforced audience on company time to 
hear the plant management tell them the 
usual fairy tale about the desirability of a 
company union in preference to the regular 
type of organization”. 

It added: “We support our Govern- 
ment’s policy of industrial development 
and we wish to see all industries succeed, 
but we cannot-be expected to stand idly 
by and permit these industries to be built 
upon the sweat of our people under unfair 
conditions or inadequate pay provisions 
which usually result from unorganized or 
company-union plants.” 

The TLC Federation urged the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development to advise 
“our immigrant employers” that Newfound- 
land unions were prepared to co-operate 
“to the fullest extent possible’ and to be 
“reasonable in all their dealings” pro- 
vided the employers “are prepared to do 
likewise”. 

On the question of barring legal coun- 
sellors from Labour Board hearings, the 
labour body said lawyers are “inclined to 
concentrate upon the art of winning a case 
for a client rather than endeavouring to 
promote peaceful industrial relations”. The 
brief added: “The bald truth of the matter 
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is that legal counsel work for a fee, which 
is their privilege, but they do not have to 
live with their mistakes, which sometimes 
create bitter feelings between employers and 
unions, disturb industrial peace and thereby 
defeat the whole purpose of labour rela- 
tions legislation.” 

Concerning the union shop, the Federa- 
tion called for the amendment of the 
Labour Relations Act so that the union 
shop principle would become part of a 


collective agreement where a_ certified 
bargaining agent requests this from an 
employer. The Federation said “the 


moral, social and economic justification for 
the union shop has, we _ believe, been 
established and no sound arguments have 
been or can be produced to deny workers 
this condition where a majority of them 
request it”. 

The establishment of “contractual rela- 
tionships” between the Government and 
its employees was urged by the Federation 
in calling for the amendment of the Labour 
Relations Act. It said it could see no 
reason why such employees should be 
denied full collective bargaining rights. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so that compensation would 
be based on 75 per cent of the normal 
earnings of an injured workman was 
advocated in the brief. Increases in the 
maximum ceiling wage for compensation to 
$4,000 annually, to $20 per month for a 
dependent child with one parent and the 
minimum widow’s allowances to $75 
monthly were also reeommended. 

By establishing a provincial health insur- 
ance plan, Newfoundland would take the 
lead in developing a national program, the 
labour body argued. It added that if this 
were not possible, the Government should 
“officially support” the idea of a federal 
plan through its “connections in Ottawa”. 

Government encouragement of year- 
round construction and _ federal public 
works projects to take place in the employ- 
ment off-season was recommended in the 
Federation’s brief. It warned that though 
Newfoundland has been more fortunate 
than the rest of the country concerning 
unemployment, the province was still 
“extremely vulnerable” to seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

Federation requests and recommendations 
were also made with respect to the follow- 
ing: power and telephones, jury fees, the 
election act, finance companies, equal pay 
legislation, minimum wages, apprenticeship, 
housing, the Shops Act, the Logging Act, 
social welfare, right of way for children, 
hospital services, road signs, roads and 
highways, and fire departments. 


AFL and ClO Agree to Merge 


Decision ends 20-year split in United States labour movement. Plan 
adopted calls for creation of single federation that will “preserve 
integrity’ of all affiliates; 15 million trade unionists will unite 


A 20-year split in the ranks of organized 
labour in the United States was ended 
February 9 when leaders of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations agreed, at a meet- 
ing in Miami Beach, Fla., to merge the two 
groups. 

The merger plan adopted by negotiating 
teams headed by AFL President George 
Meany and CIO President Walter Reuther 
provides for creation of “a single trade 
union centre which will preserve the 
integrity of each affiliated national and 
international union”. The new federation 
will have approximately 15,000,000 members. 

The two groups separated in 1935 in a 
dispute between the advocates of indus- 
trial unionism and craft unionism. Nego- 
tiations for unity began in earnest two 
years ago and on June 9 last year 64 AFL 
affhates and 29 CIO unions subscribed to 
a no-raiding agreement (L.G., June 1954, 
Dd ce 

Both Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther 
predicted that the necessary ratifications of 
the merger agreement would be obtained 
by the end of the year. 

Following approval by the executives of 
both labour organizations, a formal con- 
stitution for the new federation is to be 
drawn up along the lines of the agreement. 
The constitution must be ratified at 
separate AFL and CIO conventions and 
then by a joint AFL-CIO convention. 


Principles of Merger 


Among the principles incorporated in the 
merger agreement were the following :— 

Each national and international union, 
federal labour union and organizing com- 
mittee holding a charter or certificate of 
affiliation granted by either labour group 
becomes, by virtue of the merger, an 
afflhate of the new federation. 

The integrity of each affiliated union in 
the merged federation is recognized and 
will be established by a provision of the 
constitution requiring every affihate to 
respect the bargaining relationship of every 
other affiliate and not to engage in raiding 
the established collective bargaining rela- 
tionship of other affiliates. 


Each affiliated union will have the same 
organizing jurisdiction in the merged 
federation as 1t had before. 

In cases of conflicting and duplicating 
organizations and _ jurisdictions, affiliates 
will be encouraged to eliminate conflicts 
through the process of agreements, merger 
or other means, by voluntary agreement 
in consultation with the appropriate officials 
of the merged federation. 

The new federation is to be based on a 
constitutional recognition that both craft 
and industrial unions are “appropriate, 
equal and necessary” as methods of trade 
union organization. 

The merged federation will constitution- 
ally recognize the right of all workers, 
without regard to race, creed, colour or 
national origin, to share in the full benefits 
of trade union organization. The federa- 
tion will establish “appropriate machinery” 
to bring about, “at the earliest possible 
date, the effective implementation of this 
principle of non-discrimination”. 

The new federation will “constitutionally 
affirm its determination to protect the 
American trade union movement from any 
and all corrupt influence and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist agencies 
and all others who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and of 
free and democratic trade unionism”. 

The federation will establish “appro- 
priate internal machinery” in order to 
“keep the merged federation free from any 
taint of corruption or Communism”. 


Government and Structure 


A department, known as the Council of 
Industrial Organizations and comparable to 
existing departments of the American 
Federation of Labour, will be established 
to accept all industrial unions within the 
new body. 

Executive officers will consist of a 
president and a secretary-treasurer elected 
at regular conventions of the federation. 
Initially, both these officers will be elected 
from unions now affiliated with the AFL. 

Organization activities in the new body 
will be headed by a director appointed by 
the president and subject to the approval 
of the executive council. This department, 
which will initially be headed by a member 
of a CIO union, will be provided with the 
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The President of the largest union in 
the United States, who declined to sign 
the AFL-CIO no- -raiding agreement, has 
endorsed the agreement to merge the 
two labour organizations. 

Dave Beck, “President of the 1,300,000- 
member International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL), who only two weeks 
earlier had told his own union’s executive 
board that he wouldn’t go along with 
any unity plan that tied his hands on 
said he could find 


jurisdictional issues, 
nothing in the text ‘of the merger agree- 
ment to which he had any objection. “T 


am very pleased with it,” he said at the 
meeting of the AFL Executive Council 
that ratified the merger agreement. 

He said he was especially gratified 
that the pact did not compel all unions 
to sign a no-raiding pledge. He reiter- 
ated that he had no intention of signing 
such a pledge voluntarily. 





staff and resources necessary to carry out 
organizational activities in co-operation 
with the affihated unions. 

The “supreme governing body” of the 
organization, which will meet every two 
years, will be the convention. Delegates 
of affiliated unions will vote the per capita 
membership of the unions they represent 
and state and local central bodies will be 
entitled to one vote each at the convention. 

In addition to the president and the 
secretary-treasurer, 27 vice-presidents will 
be elected at the convention and with 
them will form the executive council. The 
council will meet three times a year and 
will be empowered to carry out decisions 
arrived at by the convention and will 
carry out federation policies between con- 
ventions. At first, 17 vice-presidents will 
be elected from AFL unions and 10 from 
CIO affiliates. 

The executive committee, consisting of 
the executive officers and six vice-presidents 
elected by the council, will meet bi-monthly 
to advise and consult with the executive 
on policy matters. In the beginning, three 
vice-presidents will be selected from AFL 
unions and three from CIO affiliates. 

The general board, whose membership 
will include the executive council and the 
president or principal officer of each of 
the affiliated national or international 
unions in the new body, will meet at least 
once a year to decide all policy questions 
referred to it by the executive officers and 
council. The rules of the convention as to 
voting will govern the general board. 

Under the constitution, the merged body 
will have committees in “appropriate 
fields of action” which will be staffed with 
“due recognition” being given to unions 
now affiliated with the AFL and the CIO. 

The new constitution will provide for 
state and local central bodies of the 
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merged organization. The Council of 
Industrial Organizations will be permitted 
to maintain subordinate councils, as now 
provided for departments of the AFL. 
Existing state and local central bodies of 
the two unions will be merged. 


Finances 


The new labour body will take over all 
the assets of the AFL and those net assets 
of the CIO “which bear the same relation- 
ship to the membership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (as measured 
by per capita paid as of the date of the 
1954 Congress of Industrial Organizations 
convention) as the net assets of the 
American Federation of Labour as of the 
date of merger bear to the membership of 
the American Federation of Labour 
(similarly measured as of the date of the 
1954 American Federation of Labour 
convention.)” 


Within the new ne the Council of 
Industrial Organizations will take over the 
balance of the assets of the CIO, after all 
its labilities, potential and accrued, have 
been provided for. The per capita tax 
payable by national and _ international 
unions and organizing committees has been 
set at four cents per month. The per 
capita tax of federal labour unions and local 
industrial unions is to be not less than 80 
cents monthly. The Council of Industrial 
Organizations, acting as a department, will 
establish its own per capita charge as will 
all other departments. 


Existing Agreements 


The present no-raiding agreement will be 
extended for two years beyond its present 
expiration date and amended to make it 
effective between all unions regardless of 
their former affiliation. Both the CIO 
organizational disputes agreement and the 
AFL internal disputes plan will remain in 
effect for unions which have signed them. 
Measures will be taken through a joint 
committee to incorporate all three pacts 
into a combined no-raiding and organiza- 
tion and jurisdictional disputes agreement. 


Methods of Merger 


According to the agreement, merger will 
be accomplished by the following steps:— 

Both CIO and AFL executive councils 
will meet to approve the pact. (The AFL 
executive council, meeting concurrently 
with the merger negotiations, ratified the 
agreement the day after it was signed; the 
CIO executive board, on February 24. Only 
the CIO ‘Transport Workers (see box, 
page 279) dissented.) 


Upon their approval, a proposed con- 
stitution for the new federation will be 
drawn up by a joint committee and will 
preserve, consistent with the merger agree- 
ment, “the essential features” of the 
present AFL and CIO constitutions and 
the “basic rights and obligations” of unions 
affiliated to each. 

The proposed constitution will then be 
submitted to the executive council of the 
two labour bodies. 

The conventions of both organizations 
will be asked to approve both the agree- 
ment and the constitution. 

A joint convention of the two organiza- 
tions, the first of the new federation, will 
be asked to approve the agreement and 
constitution. 

Initially, the headquarters and field staffs 
of both groups will be retained. A special 
committee of the present executive officers 
of the CIO and the AFL will then make 
‘ust, fair and equitable” provisions for the 
integration of these stafis. 

Within two years of the amalgamation 
of the two unions, the existing state and 
local central bodies of both will be merged 
“under the guidance of the officers of the 
merged federation” and by the process of 
“negotiation and agreement”. Until these 
mergers have been completed, the local and 
state organizations are to continue to rep- 
resent the local unions now affiliated to 
them. 

In a joint statement, Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Reuther hailed the agreement as mark- 
ing “the end of the division in the free 





The 170,000-member Transport Workers 
Union (CIO) will not ratify the AIF'L- 
CIO merger agreement until it has 
received assurances on_ several points. 


Michael J. Quill, the union’s President, 
said the TWU wanted positive assur- 
ances that:— 
The “fighting spirit of the CIO” would 
not be “swallowed up” by the federation. 
The new labour group would agree on 
a “good, fighting” organizational program. 


The federation would eliminate any 
kind of racial discrimination in its 
affiliates. ’ 

The AFL would guarantee to wipe out 
all “gangster elements” before the merger. 

The new federation would pledge itself 
to a program of independent political 
action, including the possibility of a third 
party to represent the country’s 65,000,000 
wage earners. 


trade union movement that has existed for 
almost 20 years”. 

The statement said :— 

This agreement will preserve the identity 
and the integrity of the more than 140 
trade unions now affiliated with the CIO 
and the AFL. They will continue, under 
this plan, to conduct their own individual 
collective bargaining with employers, as in 
the past. The agreement provides a 
mechanism for voluntary—not compulsory 
—merger of individual trade unions in the 
same field. Through arrangements to be 
worked out, the members of all affiliated 
trade unions and the general public can 
be assured that the swift progress made 
during the past two years towards the 
elimination of “raids” and “jurisdictional 
disputes” will be continued. 


Canadian Labour Unity Seen Hastened by AFL-ClO Merger Agreement 


News that leaders of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations had agreed to a 
merger of the two groups was well received 
by Canadian labour. All expected that the 
event would hasten the unification of this 
country’s two major trade union organiza- 
tions. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, said: “I 
am very happy this move has been taken 
by brother unionists in the United States. 
I sincerely hope we can attain the same 
goal here in Canada.” 

The TLC President said the merger will 
be “a wonderful thing” for the labour 
movement and added that “labour will be 
able to realize its platform of principles 
much quicker with a united labour move- 
ment”. 

“T hope the day won’t be too far distant 
when the TLC and the CCL will be able 
to make the same kind of announcement”, 


said A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. He added that 
he did not see “any obstacles to being able 
to do here what they’ve done in the US.” 

A prediction that a TLC-CCL merger 
will now “automatically” follow was voiced 
by William Jenoves, President of the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council (AFL-TLC). Mr. Jenoves, who is 
also a TLC Vice-president, said the AFL- 
CIO action “will certainly make our 
position here much easier”. He said he 
could see no serious obstacle in the way 
of amalgamation. 

Eamon Park, Legislative Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), remarked: “This is the news we’ve 
all been waiting for. Undoubtedly the 
completion of already well developed plans 
in Canada can be expected almost imme- 
diately. The resulting merger will certainly 
give labour a larger and more powerful 
voice in community affairs.” 
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Independent Rail Unions in U.S. Said Interested in Joining Merged Organization 


Serious thought is being given by inde- 
pendent railroad unions in the United 
States to bring their 500,000 members into 
a unified labour movement. A survey by 
A. H. Raskin of the New York Times 
indicated a strong possibility that most of 
the rail workers would come in soon after 
a merged organization was formed by the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. Raskin cited the views of each of 
the independent union heads. W. P. 
Kennedy, President of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in a formal statement 
said he believed an affiliation proposal 
“might be looked on most favourably” by 
the officers and members of his union. 

A. T. Gilbert, President of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen, said his 
union was under a mandate to seek affilia- 
tion if the AFL and CIO got together. 


He said that he was cordial to the idea of 
coming into a unified organization but the 
filing of formal application would have to 
be passed by the union’s policy committee. 

Guy L. Brown, head of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, said he felt the 
proposed merger could result in “a great 
deal of benefit”. He reserved comment on 
whether his union would affiliate until he 
had more specific information on the 
merger plan. 

R. O. Hughes, President of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors, took a similar view. 
He hoped the merger would prove good 
for all labour but declined to give an 
opinion on what his union would do. 

‘Mr. Raskin said it was known that the 
AFL and CIO unions feel affiliation of the 
independent rail unions would be a desir- 
able follow-up to their merger. 


AFL Executive Council Faced Heavy Agenda as Well as Merger Plan 


In addition to approving, unanimously, 
the AFL-CIO merger agreement (see 
p. 277), the AFL executive council, which 
met concurrently with the joint unity 
committee that signed the agreement, dealt 
with a heavy agenda. It discussed the 
program to eliminate jurisdictional disputes 
in the construction industry in New York, 
the admission of a union expelled from the 
CIO because of its Communist ties, unem- 
ployment and proposals to combat it, a 
campaign to bring about revocation of 
state “right-to-work” laws, and a program 
to eliminate corruption in union welfare 
funds. 

The arrangement. for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes among building 
trades unions in New York city was 
threatened by a decision by the New York 
District Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners to boycott the 
arbitration procedures set up by the rest 
of the construction unions for settling such 
disputes. The carpenters union, with 40,000 
members in the city, is the largest in the 
building industry there. 


The peace machinery to which they 
object has existed since 1904 under a 
contract between the Building Trades 


Employees Association and the Building 
and Construction Trades Council. Under 
the agreement, an employer board settled 
inter-union disputes concerning which union 
was entitled to do a particular kind of 
work. The Carpenters recently rejected a 
ruling by the board. 
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Apart from its Jurisdictional problems, 
the construction unions agreed to grant a 
no-strike pledge to AFL contractors in 
order that their membership might have a 
better chance of getting work on President 
Eisenhower’s billion-dollar highway  pro- 
gram. The aim of the pledge is to enable 
contractors to reduce their bids for road- 
building jobs. The cost cuts would come 
through assurance that expensive equip- 
ment would not be tied up for long periods 
by work stoppages. 

Among the major building trades unions 
signing the no-strike pact were the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, and the Building Helpers 
and Common Labourers Union. 

Merger of the 70,000-member Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
expelled from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations five years ago on charges of 
Communist domination, with the 282,000- 
member Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen failed to obtain council 
approval. The council took the view that 
the merger plan failed to provide adequate 
safeguards against Communist penetration 
of the Federation. 

Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the butcher’s union, said that his organ- 
ization would allow the AFL to determine 
whether Communists were still carrying on 
their activities in the fur locals -after 
merger. If the AFL found any trace of 


Communist activity, his union would “kick 
out” the entire group of fur and leather 
workers, he pledged. 

Executive council members said _ that 
there has been no change in their convic- 
tion that Communists retained control of 
thé fur union and would use the merger 
to extend their rule over the butchers’ 
organization. The meat cutters were told 
that they face expulsion from the Federa- 
tion if they go through with their merger 
plans. 

(The merger of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union was effected February 22 after both 
groups had approved the move. The 
butchers gave their approval February 17, 
contrary to the wishes of the AFL execu- 
tive council. The fur workers announced 
February 22 that a referendum among its 
members had resulted in “overwhelming” 
approval; the vote automatically brought 
the merger agreement into effect. 


(Under the agreement’s provisions, the 
. furriers became a department of the meat 
cutters union. Abe Feinglass, Fur Union 
President, and Pietro Lucchi, its secretary- 
treasurer, will become Director and 
Assistant Director of the new “fur and 
leather department”’.) 

A warning that unemployment may reach 
four million by the end of March was 
voiced by the Federation’s executive. 
Calling for “sizeable” increases in wages to 
enable workers to buy enough to keep 
business increasing, the council urged the 
following five-point program of government 
action :— 

Federal legislation to liberalize state 
unemployment insurance systems through 
the establishment of higher benefits. 


Establishment of a federal minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour in place of the 90 cents 
recommended by the President and a cut 
in the statutory work week from 40 hours 
to 35. 


Increased exemptions and lower tax 
rates for persons in the lower income tax 


brackets, with the loss in government 
revenue to be made up through a closing 
of “loopholes” for persons in the upper 
brackets. 


Expansion of public programs for the 
construction of schools, hospitals, roads and 
other major projects. 

Building of at least 2,000,000 units of low- 
and middle-income housing each year 
through a program of federal subsidies and 
low-interest loans. 


In a research report presented to the 
council, AFL economists reported that the 
unionized worker had fared better on the 
wage front in the “recession year” of 1954 
than in any other post-war year. The 
report said that higher hourly wages and’ 
stable living costs had given most workers 
their greatest gain in purchasing power. 

Though the average pay rise of five to 
nine cents an hour had been “modest” by 
comparison with the increases in previous 
years, the wage-earner received the full 
benefit of his increased wages. In other 
years, inflation had taken much of his gains, 
the report added. 

An attempt to repeal state “right-to- 
work” laws by action in Washington to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act was forecast 
in the council’s statement setting forth its 
1955 legislative program. At present, the 
Taft-Hartley Act permits compulsory union 
membership but contains a specific provi- 
sion giving state “right-to-work” laws 
precedence over the federal legislation. 

A drastic program, designed to eradicate 
welfare fund rackets, is being sent to all 
AFL-affiliated unions as the result of a 
plan drawn up by the headquarters staff 
under the direction of President George 
Meany. The program will be submitted 
to the Federation’s 111 unions for review 
and suggested changes. 

The council also decided to boycott the 
5th session of the ILO Petroleum Com- 
mittee at Caracas, Venezuela, in April to 
indicate its hostility to the present regime 
in that country. 





Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, has called for the immediate establishment of an economic and social council, on 
which governments, management and labour would be represented, that would seek 
regional solutions to the unemployment problem. 

Speaking at a labour rally at Sherbrooke last month, Mr. Marchand maintained that 
the blame for unemployment should not be placed on members of Parliament but rather 
on employers, “who hold in their hands the bonds of economic life”. 
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12 Annual Convention of the 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Immediate action to solve unemployment problem demanded. Retiring 
President George Burt voices condemnation of profit system,’ charges 
management with beginning drive to force retreat by organized labour 


Unemployment and increased political 
action were dominant topics of discussion 
at the 12th annual convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) held 
in Hamilton February 3-5. 

The Federation’s President for the past 
four years, George Burt, announced his 
retirement at the convention; Sam Hughes, 
Assistant Canadian Director of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, was 
elected to succeed him. 


George Burt 


In his farewell address to the more than 


300 delegates, Mr. Burt charged that 
private enterprise was a “selfish and 
undemocratic system”. Profit “has been 


given a halo down through the years which 
should be torn off and exposed for exactly 
what it is—a selfish and undemocratic 
system that fails the people of the country 
when it is put to a test,” he said. 


Unemployment was still the most 
important problem facing Canada, Mr. 
Burt went on; he criticized both manage- 
ment and government for not doing any- 
thing to help solve it. He said: 

Not only has the Government sold the 
Canadian working people out by doing noth- 
ing to solve this problem, but they have 
allowed private enterprise to exploit our 
economic heritage without restrictions, and 
with a complete and callous disregard of the 
plight of the working people. 

Employers make no contribution whatso- 
ever to the relief of unemployment. No 
employer made any public suggestion as to 
a remedy and the press did practically noth- 
ing about using their so-called freedom to 
express themselves about this all-important 
problem. 


Mr. Burt charged that management had 
begun an “organized drive” in 1954 “by 
using the unemployment situation as a 
main weapon to force a retreat by organ- 
ized labour’. In this connection, the 
employers have been assisted “by our 
employer-sponsored provincial government 
and sometimes through ignorance, and 
sometimes by design, by conciliation board 
chairmen,” he said. 
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Turning to technological changes in 
production, Mr. Burt said that they posed 
new problems for workers. “The employer 
is insisting on a reduction in the hourly 
wage rate, a reduction in manpower, and 
an increase in production,’ he asserted. 
Employers claimed workers no _ longer 
needed skills which were required formerly 
and they had “not proposed anything which 
will allow employees to participate in the 
benefits: of this development,” Mr. Burt 
sald. 

The retiring President said that the 
guaranteed annual wage goal for 1955 “is 
a modest demand under the circumstances” 
but was not a cure-all for unemployment. 
“The annual wage merely’ guarantees 
workers who are at work that they get the 
same advantages from the company as the 
company’s employees in the front office in 
respect to an annual wage,” he declared. 

Turning to political action, the labour 
leader warned the delegates to be pre- 
pared for an early election in Ontario and 
“to give more than lip service” when it 
came. He said the trade union movement 
must “break through” on the political front 
in the next year or two, observing that 
“the employers are getting richer and 
richer, the Government is getting deafer 
and deafer and the workers are getting less 
and less money”. 


Unemployment 


The number of jobless in Canada may 
exceed 750,000 by the end of March, con- 
vention delegates were warned by Eamon 
Park, Legislative Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America, in the debate on 
unemployment. He told the convention 
that every penny added to purchasing 
power through higher wages or stepped-up 
government spending would help ward off 
a depression. 

The convention adopted a 
demanding immediate and large-scale 
public works and housing programs, a 
federal-provincial conference on economic 
problems, provincially-paid relief for the 
unemployed and a moratorium on _ the 
home mortgages of the unemployed. 


resolution 


Mr. Park told the delegates that it was 
not the number of immigrants that was at 
the root of unemployment in the country 
but the Canadian economy. “There are 
plenty of things the Government could do 
if it had the guts and the courage and 
stopped aligning itself with management to 
lower (living) standards,” he said. 

A call to organized labour to resist the 
policy of government officials in Ottawa 
that was turning Canada into a “dumping 
ground” for over-production in the United 
States was issued by Harold D’Aoust, 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. He accused the Gov- 
ernment of purchasing materials for the 
armed forces from the U.S.A. while Cana- 
dians were being laid off or put on short- 
time work. 


Political Action 


The Federation re-endorsed the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation as its 
political arm with only four delegates 
voting against the resolution. The resolu- 
tion attacked the Ontario Government for 
ignoring labour’s needs and charged that 
both the Liberal and the Conservative 
parties were tied to “Canadian capitalists 
who exploit both our resources and our 
people”. 

Speaking in the debate on the resolu- 
tion were Lloyd Fell, Chairman of the 
Political Action Committee of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; B. Hargrave, of 
the United Steelworkers; and Donald C. 
MacDonald, leader of the Ontario CCF. 


Immigration Act 


Canada’s Immigration Act was termed a 
“disgrace” by Eamon Park, Chairman of 
the resolutions committee, during the 
debate on immigration. Mr. Park charged 
that the Act contained a colour bar to 
British subjects wishing to enter the 
country that was “far worse” than any 
legislation in the southern part of the 
United States. 

In denouncing the Act, Mr. Park said 
its colour bar particularly affected pros- 
pective immigrants from the British West 
Indies. “Nowhere in the Act does there 
appear any reference that a _ coloured 
person can’t come into Canada,” he said, 
but “by all sorts of legal mumbo jumbo” 
the Act did discriminate against persons 
on the grounds of colour. 

A resolution calling for equal treatment 
to all members of the Commonwealth 
wishing to migrate to Canada, regardless 
of race, colour or creed, was passed by the 
convention. 


Other Resolutions 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was accused by the Federation of pursuing 
a “strike-breaking” policy in a resolution 
that was unanimously approved. Specifi- 
cally, the CBC was charged with “following 
an anti-labour policy” in its relations with 
its radio and television technicians. 

Referring to the recently settled dispute 
between the Corporation and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (CCL), the Federation said the 
CBC was trying to “place itself beyond the 
law” by refusing to participate in true 
collective bargaining. 

Among other resolutions passed by the 
convention were those urging :— 

The development of primary and 
secondary processing industries, to be by 
publicly-owned companies where necessary. 

The use of Canadian materials and 
services in such developments wherever 
possible, particularly on such public pro- 
jects as the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The holding of Government-supervised 
votes only, as at present, in deciding the 
certification of bargaining agents. 

Federal Government action to prevent 
discrimination in obtaining National Hous- 
ing Act facilities on account of class, colour 
or creed. 


Prof. Jacob Finkleman 


During the three-day convention, the 
delegates were addressed by Prof. Jacob 
Finkleman, Chairman of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, who said that 
there was no democratic alternative to the 
strike weapon. Mr. Finkleman said he 
opposed compulsory arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes and warned that it was 
dangerous for management and labour to 
vest absolute power in the hands of a 
third party whose decisions would be final 
and binding. 

“T wonder whether the advocates of this 
approach to the problem are aware of the 
implications of this suggestion. It would 
mean that there would be handed over to 
a third party powers so wide that they 
beggar description,” he said. 

A former professor at the University of 
Toronto who helped draft Ontario’s labour 
code, Mr. Finkleman said: “It is hardly 
necessary for me to stress the dangers that 
flow from the vesting of absolute powers 
in any human being.” 


Election of Officers 


In the convention elections, Sam Hughes 
was elected without opposition to succeed 
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Mr. Burt. Richard Courtenay of the 
United Auto Workers 


and Edward C. 
Cluney of the Textile Workers were re- 


elected Vice-presidents without opposition. 
Cleve Kidd of the United Steelworkers was 
returned as Federation Secretary-Treasurer. 





Steelworkers Hold Annual Policy Conference 


Decide to seek wage increases and shorter work week, adopt resolution 
asking Government to take action against unemployment. Conciliation 
procedure criticized by union’s Canadian Director, legislation chief 


A drive for wage increases and a shorter 
work week will highlight this year’s union 
activity in Northern Ontario’s gold mines, 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), told delegates to the union’s 11th 
national policy conference in Hamilton, 
January 31 to February 2. 

Mr. Millard said that progress in the 
gold mines has been slow since the strike 
of a year ago but added that “there is a 
well-organized and functioning steward 
system and a drive will be made this year 
for a reduction in the work week with 
wage increases”. 

Unemployment, the guaranteed annual 
wage, labour relations boards and _ pro- 
cedures, parity with United States wage 
rates and organizing activities featured 
prominently during the three-day meeting. 


Some 300 delegates representing 70,000 
steelworkers in Canada attended the 
conference. 


Mr. Millard, in his report to the con- 
ference, accused management of “trying to 
blame organized labour for everything that 
is going wrong with our economy any- 
where in the country”. He added that 
management, with few exceptions, is also 
resisting every proposal for wage increases, 
reductions of hours, guaranteed employ- 
ment and improved social security measures. 

“Fully employed Canadian workers and 
prosperous farmers are the best customers 
management can find,” he said. “It is the 
job of the labour movement to insist upon 
more purchasing power and upon Govern- 
ment action to stimulate and to press for 
the fullest measures of social security our 
economy can afford.” 


Concerning unemployment, the labour 
conference accused the federal and _ pro- 
vincial governments of “playing volleyball” 
with the problem. Several delegates said 
they felt the time had passed for labour 
groups to debate the question in conven- 
tion and send indignant resolutions to 
governments. 
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“All we have gained as a result of these 
cap-in-hand approaches to government is a 
few crumbs,” said Richard Johns of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. “The Governments, and 
particularly the Ontario Government, are 
callously unconcerned about the problem 
of the unemployed,” he added. 

In a resolution approved by the confer- 
ence, the federal Government was asked 
to :— 

Start a public works program in areas 
affected by unemployment. 

Increase tax exemptions for low-wage 
earners, thus increasing purchasing power 
and improving market demand. 

Boost unemployment insurance benefits 
and the duration of their payment. 

Set up joint meetings of representatives 
in government, labour and industry to 
discuss the problem. 

Both federal and provincial governments 
were urged to contribute to direct relief 
if requested by municipalities. 

Canadian Steelworkers in 1955 will seek 
“a joint development of access to work 
guarantees to insure all workers and their 
families a minimum annual income,” the 
union said in its policy statement drafted 
at the conference. “Increased purchasing 
power in the hands of those who will use 
it is the key to Canadian prosperity.” 

According to the program, the Steel- 
workers will support “the efforts of farmers 
and others to improve their standards of 
living” and demand that social service 
payments such as old age pensions be 
increased. 

A proposal that the provincial govern- 
ments and universities investigate the 
possibility of specialized training for per- 
sons who enter the mediation and con- 
ciliation field was made by Eamon Park, 
the union’s Legislative Director, who said 
that conciliation and mediation of indus- 
trial disputes is a practice which requires 
special training and special understanding. 


“Tt is not adequately handled as a side- 
line of any other profession,” he said. 
“The situation has long been complicated 
by the shortage of available persons for 
the chairmanship of boards in Ontario. 
Competence at hearing criminal cases does 
not necessarily qualify or disqualify a man 
in terms of human understanding and the 
economic understanding that ought to go 
into conciliation board work.” 

Mr. Park criticized the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour for failing to develop 
other persons to take on conciliation cases. 
He said there were many in universities 
with a good deal more training and 
experience for the Job than judges. 

Speaking on the same subject, Mr. 
Millard said that the majority of employers 
were resorting to time-consuming pro- 
cedures of conciliation and arbitration and 
that the net result has been unsatisfactory. 

“In many cases,’ he said, “the impar- 
tiality of board chairmen is open to 
question. Certainly our experience has 
given us no reason to have faith in the 
judiciary. With some notable exceptions, 


judges, we have found, are not trained or 
qualified to conciliate or arbitrate in 
matters of labour relations. Some strikes 
might have been averted if a properly 
trained board chairman had been appointed 
by the governments concerned.” 

Parity with United States wage rates 
will be sought, “taking into consideration 
the highly profitable operations of the 
Canadian steel industry,” the union decided. 
In addition, the Steelworkers will seek 
reductions of geographical differentials in 
wage rates, extension of a plan to elim- 
inate wage inequities within plants and 
industries, reduction of the work week to 
40 hours without reduction in take-home 
pay and the development of welfare plans 
and pension rights. The labour body 
added that it will attempt to have agree- 
ments cover a company’s subsidiaries as 
well as the main plants. 

In the organizational field, Larry Sefton, 
Director of the union’s District 6, reported 
that during the past year, 19 plants in 
Ontario, covering approximately 2,000 
workers, had been organized. 





Series of Five French-Language 
Broadcasts on Discrimination 


Department of Labour sponsors talks by prominent French Canadians as 
part of educational program connected with Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Translated texts of all five addresses are given here 


Prepared as another phase of the Depart- 
ment’s educational program in connection 
with the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, a series of five French-language 
broadcasts on discrimination was carried 
over 26 Canadian radio stations during 
November and December. <A similar series 
of eight broadcasts was heard over a net- 
work of 81 English-language stations last 
summer (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1265; Oct. 
1954, p. 1427). 

The broadcasts were scheduled as pro- 
grams in the Department’s weekly series, 
“Canada at Work”. 

Speakers during the series, and the titles 
of their talks, were: the Rev. Bernard 


Mailhiot, professor of social psychology, 
University of Montreal, “French Canada 
Looks at Discrimination”; Gérard Filion, 
Publisher, Le Devotr, “Discrimination and 
Our Reputation Abroad”; Gratien Gélinas, 
well-known French-Canadian author, play- 
wright and comedian, “Discrimination and 


Canada’s Future’; Michael Rubinstein, 
President, Jewish Labour Committee of 
Canada, “Discrimination: the Badge of 


Decadence”; and the Hon. Alcide Coté, 
Postmaster General of Canada, “Discrim- 
ination is Repugnant to the Very Nature 
of Man”. 

Translations of the five talks are given 
below. 


French Canada Looks at Discrimination 
The Rev. Bernard Mailhiot, University of Montreal 


In the past, the French-Canadians have 
been a people discriminated against. This 
is an established historical fact. And now, 
even if a great many French-Canadians 


admit that the situation has been largely 
corrected, a good many still consider that 
we owe the fact that our rights are 
respected to their vigilance. French 
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Canada, they say, will always be an ethnic 
group threatened with discrimination. And 
in order to ward off any attack, these same 
worthy people are on guard! 

The question then arises: does this 
psychological condition of being a minority 
group, a minority so long discriminated 
against, dispose the French-Canadians to be 
more understanding of the needs and 
aspirations of the other racial groups with 
whom they live or, on the contrary, has 
this psychology of a minority which has 
been discriminated against caused them to 
withdraw into themselves and made them 
so vulnerable that the slightest injustice 
hurts them and makes them unmindful of 
the collective dramas which their com- 
patriots of different racial origin may be 
living through? And so, before we can 
specify in what sense French Canada is 
studying the problem of discrimination, we 
must ask ourselves whether it is capable 
of doing so, whether it can break away 
sufficiently from its own case and adopt an 
objective enough attitude to devote itself 
to a comparative study of the facts and 
sources of discrimination in which it is 
involved. 

It is observed in collective psychology 
that, if any group is to cease having 
recourse to defence mechanisms and agree 
to positive exchanges with other groups, it 
must have a minimum of security. A good 
many French-Canadians acknowledge that, 
since the end of the Second Great War, 
they have been treated more fairly by the 
majority group in this country. The result 
has been an easing of tension in relations 
between our two major ethnic groups. The 
most significant indication of this develop- 
ment is the fact that more and more 
French-Canadians are taking the trouble 
to make a systematic study of the causes 
of our friction and of our conflicts with 
the other racial groups in Canada. And 
what is new is that this investigation is 
being carried out in a truly scientific spirit. 
We have shaken off the usual perspective 
of recrimination and of making demands. 

In proof of this changed attitude on 
the part of our French-Canadians, I should 
hike to talk to you about some research 
projects which have been undertaken since 
1951 by the Human Relations Research 
Centre in Montreal. The conclusion should 
not be drawn that these projects are the 
only ones now under way in French 
Canada, and they are not necessarily the 
most important. Nevertheless, they show 
quite well the trend of thought of quite 
a number of our French-Canadians. 


A little bit of history is called for here. 
The Human Relations Research Centre has 
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been in existence for scarcely three years. 
The objective of its founders was to satisfy 
an urgent need in Montreal: to organize 
and to facilitate research into the psy- 
chology of human groups. During the two 
years preceding the founding of this Centre, 
we had organized two public opinion polls 
concerning the collective attitudes of the 
various racial groups making up the Cana- 
dian population of Montreal. The results 
were alarming. In the light of the informa- 
tion obtained, Montreal appeared to us not 
only as a very cosmopolitan city but, and 
this above all seemed to us to be sympto- 
matic, it appeared to be made up of racial 
groups which are very much isolated geo- 
graphically and psychologically from one 
another. Each racial group seems to form 
a little island separated from the others 
by broad and manifold areas of silence 
covering up conflicts and tensions which are 
ready to explode at critical moments of our 
community life. 

As soon as the Research Centre was 
established, we wondered whether it would 
not be possible to investigate this situation 
systematically and thus make it more 
understandable. We hoped that this would 
gradually permit us to recommend appro- 
priate remedies and to determine what 
would be the most suitable means of 
insuring the disappearance of the barriers 
which separate the various racial groups in 
Montreal. Our job could therefore be 
defined as follows: to explore the possi- 
bilities of a change for the better in the 
relations between the various racial groups 
and to bring out what might constitute the 
most favourable conditions. 


For this purpose, instead of reconstruct- 
ing artificial situations from our observa- 
tions, and proceeding to a controlled 
experimental study, we chose to work with 
spontaneous groups fully committed to 
action, whose concerns and attitudes are 
immediately determined by concrete situa- 
tions in their own lives. In order to do 
this we had to reach the most influential 
elements in each racial group and bring 
them together so that they would have the 
opportunity of comparing their respective 
points of view and of examining together 
the possibility of reaching compromises, at 
the least, which could gradually lead them 
to the establishment or extension of zones 
of exchange and understanding between 
them. 


Once these objectives were clearly defined, 
we immediately set out to find groups 
made up of members of different racial 
origin brought together through common 
interests. We were fortunate at this stage in 
being able to rely fully on the co-operation 


of the Labour Committee Against Racial 
Intolerance. In co-operation with this 
Committee we organized, during two con- 
secutive years, two series of meetings 
between workers belonging to different 
racial groups. At these meetings the very 
complex and very much _ of-the-moment 
problem of discrimination in employment 
was the subject of panel discussions. More 
than 20 workers took part in the first 
series; more than 30 in the second. Each 
group met once a month for about two 
hours each time. This means that each 
one of these groups devoted about 20 hours 
to the study of this problem. In each case 
we noted a marked development—and each 
time this development was approximately 
along the same lines: it was only once 
they had asserted their respective racial 
differences and once they had accepted one 
another as being different that these people 
succeeded in truly exchanging views on 
these questions that were of interest to 
their class. It was therefore only once 
they had accepted one another as English- 
Canadians, French-Canadians and Jewish- 
Canadians that they willingly made up a 
group and were able to think and to discuss 


this problem of discrimination, as workers 
and as members of the same class, a class 
deprived of its essential rights. 

These two experiments showed us that 
the development of inter-racial relations is 
possible only if it is progressive. Their 
prejudices will disappear gradually only 
through frequent contact and provided that 
class or professional interests are at stake 
or implicated. There must be some level 
of common concern or aspiration in order 
that the silence may be broken, that the 
barriers erected by prejudice between 
different racial groups may fall and that 
there may be communication between them. 

It is to the working class that we owe 
the very definite proof that the racial 
groups which make up our Canadian nation 
can become integrated without sacrificing in 
any way their cultural values. On the day 
when other classes of society or other pro- 
fessional groups have tried this experiment, 
Canada may hope to reach true maturity, 
a maturity based upon the cultural con- 
tributions of every one of the racial groups 
found in this country. French Canada 
must continue to study the causes of 
discrimination. 


Discrimination and Our Reputation Abroad 


Gérard Filion, Publisher, Le Devoir 


Last year I was in Bombay, India. The 
largest hotel in Bombay is the Taj Mahal, 
owned by a multimillionaire, Mr. Birla. 
This luxurious hotel compares favourably 
with the very best hotels in the world’s 
largest capitals. Travellers from high 
Indian society and from western countries, 
diplomats and businessmen, stay at the 
Taj Mahal when they go to Bombay. 

At the left as you go in, in a prominent 
position on the desk, is a notice reading: 
“No accommodation for South Africans”. 

When I saw that I felt a certain satis- 
faction in not being a citizen of South 
Africa, and I was pleased to be able to 
show my Canadian passport to the regis- 
tration clerk. 

The Taj Mahal is not the only hotel in 
India which refuses to take in white 
travellers from South Africa. Almost all 
the big hotels in India apply the law of 
retahation to South Africans of the white 
race because of the policy of racial discrim- 
ination carried out by the their Govern- 
ment in their own country. 

A year earlier I was in China. One of 
the questions I was asked with the greatest 
insistence was this: “Are the Chinese still 
mistreated in Canada?” I did my best to 


‘explain that the Chinese used to be the 


laughing-stock and often the scape-goats of 
the whites in Canadian cities where they 
went to live. Thas was due to the strange 
way in which they dressed, to the rather 
unusual appearance their pigtails gave 
them, to the fact that, as they usually wore 
slippers, they walked as though they were 
flat-footed, and to the strange dishes they 
used and served in their restaurants. But 
I hastened to add that the Canadian gradu- 
ally became accustomed to the presence of 
Chinese colonies in all the larger cities. 
Nowadays, scarcely any attention is paid to 
them; a great many Chinese are now at 
the head of important businesses and have 
amassed impressive fortunes. 


This explanation was perhaps not alto- 
gether satisfactory; it was an attempt to 
satisfy the curiosity of my questioners and 
to soothe my conscience as a Westerner. 


In all international meetings in which I 
have taken part, I have always felt an 
undercurrent of distrust towards the United 
States, caused by their practices of racial 
discrimination with regard to the coloured 
population of their country. You have no 
idea how much the practices of our 
neighbours, especially lynching, detract 
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from the prestige* of «the United States 
abroad. As soon as this question is brought 
up you can feel an air of unanimous 
reprobation in all persons with the least 
drop of black, yellow or brown blood in 
their veins. Even if you are not an 
American citizen, you cannot help feeling 
a certain uneasiness when you realize that, 
as a member of the white race, you are to 
a certain extent involved in the matter. 

Does this mean that, as Canadians, we 
are free of all blame? Unfortunately, no. 

I have a friend who lives in Toronto. 
He was born in Singapore of Indian 
parents—more specifically, of the Tamil 
race. He had an excellent education in 
the best English schools and universities. 
He speaks magnificent English, is equi- 
sitely polite and highly intelligent; he is 
also, and this does no harm, extremely 
handsome. His only fault is that his skin 
is brown. 

Last year he came to Canada to work 
with a national association of students. 
Born in Singapore, he is a British subject; 
but as he is Asiatic, he is subject to the 
special immigration provisions governing 
British subjects of Asiatic origin. His 
entry into Canada was not easy. Immigra- 
tion officers put forth all sorts of reasons 
to discourage him in his project. He was 
even told that as he had always lived in 
a tropical country, he would not be able 
to stand our severe climate. Finally, he 
succeeded in obtaining a permit of stay for 
one year. Last summer this permit had 
expired, and when I saw him last, he was 
having endless discussions with immigration 
officers in an effort to obtain an extension 


of this permit for another year. What has 
happened since? I do not know. But this 
young man of remarkable intelligence 


bitterly resented being treated in this way 
for the sole reason that, having been born 
in Singapore, of Indian parents, his skin 
is dark. 
This young man will not stay in Canada. 
Some day he will go back to India, where 
his parents were born. It is quite certain 
that he will be of some account in his 
country. ‘Twenty-five years from now he 
may be a Member of Parliament, a cabinet 
minister, or again he may be in the diplo- 
matic service of India. I am sure that in 


spite of the nobility of his character, the 
way he was received in Canada will be a 
bad memory all his life. 


I have given you these facts in order to 
make you understand that coloured people 
are extremely sensitive to the discrimina- 
tion too often used against them, and that 
the least injustice often has long-range 
effects on the international level. 


Almost all coloured people have known 
the white man’s domination during the last 
few centuries. In most cases, it was a cruel 
and sectarian domination. In all countries 
and all cities where he took up his abode, 
the white man made sure of securing all 
advantages. He refused to dwell in the 
neighbourhood of coloured people; he built 
cities for his private use. In most cases, 
he lived sumptuously, surrounding himself 
with a houseful of native servants doing 
his bid and call as first-class slaves. 


But this period is passed. Most coloured 
peoples have regained their political 
freedom. They can now give free rein to 
the inexhaustible feeling of bitterness which 
they have accumulated against the white 
man through centuries of colonial exploita- 
tion. Being politically free, they Just won’t 
stand for discrimination based on _ the 
colour of their skin or on their faith. You 
cannot blame them for claiming equality 
in all things. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for the 
white man to rid himself of the superiority 
complex in which he has been steeping him- 
self for centuries. The old relations of 
owner to slave, master to servant, boss to 
hired hand, cannot be wiped out in a few 
years, and that is why it is important that 
each individual should examine his own 
conscience with regard to his behaviour 
towards people who are different in colour, 
race or religion. 

Our individual behaviour may appear to 
be of no consequence. After all, what does 
it matter if one calls another a “dirty Jew”, 
or if one plays a nasty trick on a China- 
man? These acts may seem unimportant, 
but they may have unpredictable conse- 
quences in the long run. Our behaviour 
will have given credence to the belief, 
which is partly true, that all men are not 
treated alike in Canada. 


Discrimination and Canada’s Future 


Gratien Gélinas, Author and Comedian 


It has been said that the 19th Century 
belonged to the United States and. that 
the 20th Century would be Canada’s. This 
statement flatters us; it is also ambitious. 
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One thing is certain: Canada is now 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity 
acknowledged and envied the world over. 
Canadian travellers are welcomed every- 


where, not only with respect but even 
with enthusiasm, and their dollars are now 
accepted everywhere; they are actually 
preferred. 

It is equally certain that Canada has 
experienced wonderful economic progress in 
the past 20 years. Giant industries are 
born as new natural resources are dis- 
covered: mines, oil, natural gas, ete. Agri- 
culture also has reached new peaks, while 
land, water and air transportation reaches 
out to the far ends of our vast territory 
in the service of these prodigious develop- 
ments. 


Again, it is certain that on the inter- 
national scene, Canada enjoys a reputa- 
tion beyond what the size of its population 
warrants. The high quality of its leaders 
and of its representatives, the straight- 
forwardness and the sincerity of its policies, 
make it rank high and effectively in 
international affairs. 


The vastness of our territory and the 
incalculable natural resources which are 
continuously being discovered give us a 
sure indication of rapid growth in our 
population. Our promising land is attract- 
ing the attention of all the old, weary 
countries, tired and over-populated, and it 
is normal that we should welcome all this 
manpower offering to work at the develop- 
ment of our soil and subsoil and to help 
the human and material growth of our 
nation. Each of these racial groups will 
bring along its cultural and religious tradi- 
tions, its human and professional qualities. 
In this way they will contribute to the 
building up of a great nation, a nation 
which has chosen not the melting pot, but 
the harmonious integration of its com- 
ponent parts. 


In a speech delivered to the Acadians of 
Nova Scotia in August, 1900, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said: 

Three years ago, when I went to the 
Queen’s Jubilee in England, I had _ the 
pleasure of visiting one of those wonders of 
Gothic architecture which the hands of 
genius, guided by an invincible faith, have 
made into a harmonious whole in which 
granite, marble, oak and other materials are 
brought together. This cathedral symbolizes 
the nation which, I hope, Canada _ will 
become. As long as I live and am able to 
work in the service of my country, I shall 
be against the idea of changing the nature 
of its component parts. I want the marble 
to remain marble, the granite to remain 
granite, the oak to remain oak, the sturdy 
Scotsman to remain a Scotsman, the intel- 
ligent Englishman to remain an Englishman 
and the sentimental Irishman to be always 
an Irishman. My wish is to constitute from 
all these members a nation that will become 
a leader among the great powers of the 
world. 


It falls to us to carry out this prophetic 
vision. If we want Canada to enjoy peace 
and prosperity, it is important that all 
hearts unite, that there be a sincere desire 
to work together at the creation of a 
community in which it is good to live. If 
we want Canada to keep its prestige and 
effectiveness in international affairs, it is 
important that it be a strong and united 
nation, in which religious, cultural and 
racial groups live together as brothers. This 
will be possible in so far as individuals as 
well as groups feel that they belong to the 
whole, that they, along with their physical 
and moral characteristics, are accepted and 
not merely tolerated, and if they feel that 
they are appreciated by the general 
population. 

This mutual understanding and accept- 
ance, this brotherly co-existence and co- 
operation may be shown in different ways. 
The recently passed Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act seems to be a clear 
manifestation of this spirit of fraternity 
and mutual respect which animates us. 
May I be allowed to dwell on this matter 
for a few moments. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, passed by our Federal Parliament, 
came,anto) forcercon July? 1719537 It as 
stipulated in the Act that no employer shall 
refuse to employ anyone because of his 
racial origin, colour or religion. For in- 
stance, no resident of Canada may be 
refused employment or promotion, or be 
dismissed from a job because he is a 
Negro, a Jew or a French-Canadian. 
Likewise, the Act forbids discriminatory 
action by labour unions in the admission 
of their members or in the selection of 
tradesmen for a particular undertaking. 
They may not, for instance, sign a collec- 
tive agreement with an employer providing 
that white people or Protestants alone may 
be hired in the plant. 

Legislation of this kind is always difficult 
to draft and extremely delicate to admin- 
ister. The legislators have clearly expressed 
the hope that any offence against this Fair 
Employment Practices Act may be settled 
amicably, without its being necessary to 
take legal proceedings. It is obvious that 
prejudice and thoughtlessness are often at 
the root of such acts of discrimination and 
that an objective examination of the whole 
question may almost infallibly lead-to an 
equitable solution. 

We are all more or less inclined to 
classify the professional capacities of an 
individual according to the national or 
religious group to which he belongs, instead 
of being satisfied with the personal quali- 
fications of the applicant. It is said, for 
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instance, that the Jews are excellent 
merchants but poorly gifted in pure science, 
while the important part played by 
numerous learned men of Jewish origin in 
the discovery of atomic energy is for- 
gotten. We find it quite natural for 
Negroes to look after the luggage at the 
station or the berths on a pullman, but 
we think they are too indolent to do any- 
thing else. And we forget that, in fact, a 
great many coloured persons are engaged 
in very difficult trades and hold respon- 
sible positions, that it was an American 
Negro, Ralph Bunche, who acted as the 
United Nations negotiator in the negotia- 
tions that brought the Jews and Arabs to 
sign a truce in the Near East. 


Should this classification of the capacities 
of individuals according to their racial 
origin or religious beliefs become general- 
ized, the Chinese in Canada would forever 
be doomed to remain laundrymen or 
restaurant-keepers, the Italians shoemakers, 
the Negroes bootblacks, the Jews shop- 
keepers...and the French-Canadians 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


Is it not more human in principle and 
more consistent with reality to admit that 
aptitudes and qualifications vary according 
to individuals, even though certain national 
traditions sometimes help to strengthen 
them. And the happiness of its citizens 
as well as the prosperity of Canada demand 
that everyone have the opportunity of 
working according to his tastes and skills, 
without finding the door to certain jobs 
or careers closed to him because of racial 
or religious considerations. The smooth 
operation of an industry requires that each 
employee give the best of which he is 
capable, according to his skills and quali- 
fications: the right man in the right place. 
That which applies to a given industry 
applies equally to the country as a whole. 
Its prosperity and its future depend on the 
full utilization of its human capital, and 
this full utilization requires that everyone 
be able to follow the path of his personal 
qualifications, to turn freely towards the 
job or career of his choice, to climb as high 
as his competence warrants. 


We should like to congratulate our 
legislators for passing this Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act which sanctions 
the principle we have just stated. By so 
doing they have shown proof of clear- 
sightedness and courage. There are some 
indeed who will believe that such an Act 
is designed to remedy non-existent ills, but 
if they bother to look closer they will 
soon find out that prejudices and ignor- 
ance still too often exercise their baleful 
influence on our social, political and 
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economic institutions. In proscribing such 
attitudes a priori, the Act serves as a beacon 
to those who do not refuse to see the 
light. 

The Canadian people must also be con- 
eratulated, in our opinion, for the addition 
of this new Act to their code. Laws, after 
all, are part of the institutions which 
characterize the value and the quality of 
national hfe. The Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was adopted by our 
Federal Government not as the decision of 
a group of Members of Parliament but as 
the expression of the will of the Canadian 
people. Our legislators would never have 
adopted such an Act if they had not already 
felt that they were assured in advance of 
popular support. And these same legis- 
lators are convinced that the value and 
effectiveness of such an Act will increase 
in proportion to the growing number of 
citizens guided in their human relations by 
a spirit of justice and fraternity. 

This spirit of justice and fraternity is, 
thank God, already with us. There is, 
however, a sufficient number of exceptions 
to arouse the vigilance of men of good 
will and to warrant the existence of 
organizations designed to fight ignorance 
and prejudice which distort or falsify 
our social, political, . economic. or 
cultural relations—association which foster 
understanding, fairness, friendship and co- 
operation in every way between the various 
ethnical and religious groups which make 
up our nation. 


It behoves these organizations, as it does 
in fact all our institutions, public or 
private, to co-operate in this educational 
effort with a view to putting an end to 
prejudice and ignorance. We must resort 
to all the techniques of modern science and 
to every means of communication to make 
known the democratic ideal on which our 
nation is built, and to have it accepted 
and applied. We must light in every heart 
the pure flame of charity and neighbourly 
love which is expressed, among other ways, 
by respect for mankind, our brothers, in 
whom we find the living image of God, our 
common Father. That’s how deep we must 
go if we want our ideal and our practice 
of fraternity to be firmly established. Only 
this spiritual conception of the soul can 
build an impregnable rampart around the 
intangible rights of the human being. For 
the peace, prosperity and future of our 
country, 1t is essential that this sovereign 
respect for the rights of man be clearly 
inscribed in the heart of every citizen. It 
behoves us to assume this educational duty 
which can’t be bypassed without jeopardiz- 
ing the very life of the institutions which 


shelter us and endangering our security and 
our happiness. 

I have the honour of being one of the 
chairmen of the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 
and it is to this no doubt that I owe the 
privilege of speaking to you on this subject 
today. WhenI agreed to become a member 
of this Council, together with Protestants 
and Jews, and when, last year, I acted as 
Associate National Chairman of Brother- 
hood Week, organized by this same Cana- 
dian Council of Christians and Jews, I 
wanted in this way to show publicly my 


personal adherence to the ideal of fraternity 
carried on by this Association; I wanted 
to add my modest contribution to the fight 
against prejudice and ignorance which are, 
unfortunately, too often the root of inter- 
group strife. May I, in closing, express 
the hope that all our fellow citizens, no 
matter what their ethnical group. or 
religious creed, will join hands to protect 
the rights of man in our society. May 
each one, no matter how limited his field 
of activity, link his efforts to those of men 
of good will and Canada will be assured 
of a brilliant and prosperous future. 


Discrimination: the Badge of Decadence 


Michael Rubinstein, President, Jewish Labour Committee of Canada 


The victims of discrimination are the 
weakest, either in the economic, the social 
or the political sphere, and generally they 
are the minorities. I am speaking to you 
as a member of the classic minority—the 
Jewish race. As a Jewish-Canadian, I am 
in a position to talk about discrimination; 
our past, alas, is full of examples of it, 
often very cruel examples. In this talk I 
shall refer to racial discrimination in 
particular. 

We must begin by admitting that dis- 
crimination does exist, and that it will 
continue to exist. The French-Canadians, 
who are greatly in the majority in Quebec, 
represent minority groups in all the other 
provinces of Canada. Canadians of English 
origin, in the majority in the other prov- 
inces, form a minority group in Quebec. 
The Jews and other ethnic groups are 
minorities in all the Canadian Provinces. 
The rights and claims of the minorities 
represent, therefore, a national problem in 
our country. This problem can be solved 
either by force or by the recognition of 
the rights of the individual and of human 
dignity, without distinction of racial origin. 

History provides us with many examples 
of the application of force either through 
the complete annihilation of the minority 
or through its expulsion. These are the 
black pages of our past which we recall 
with profound humiliation. The expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain at the end of the 
15th century, the deportation of the 
Acadians from our country in the 18th 
century, are examples of some of the most 
cruel sort of treatment inflicted on minori- 
ties. More bloody and more brutish still 
were the massacre of the first Christians in 
Rome, the massacre of the Protestants in 
France on St. Bartholomew’s Day and the 
most widespread bestiality the world has 
ever seen, the massacre of the Jews by 


Hitler. The only effect of such deeds was 
to degrade the human being and to show 
how cruel man can be, without contributing 
in any way to the solution of the problem; 
on the contrary, they may well have 
ageravated it. Finally, the minorities are 
not the only victims of discrimination; the 
majority suffers from it also, through its 
own degradation, and this in proportion to 
the means it uses to give expression to 
such discrimination. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and the application of severe measures 
against other minorities marked the begin- 
ning of the decline and impoverishment of 
that country. The enslavement and repres- 
sion of the Negroes in the southern United 
States gave rise to the Civil War and to 
the economic and cultural downfall of that 
part of the country. Hitler’s anti-Semitism 
and his claims to the superiority of the 
German race over any other drove him to 
a desire for world conquest and to one of 
the worst wars ever waged. The misery, 
the chaos and the problems which we have 
inherited as a result will probably be 
felt for centuries to come. The threat 
of war, the cold war, the real war, the 
eager preparations for war, the progress 
of communism, the impoverishments of 
European countries, the general uncertainty 
—such is the legacy which this race maniac, 
Hitler, has left us, the majorities as well 
as the minorities. 

Prejudice has brought only misery and a 
real decline in the social, moral and 
economic order. From a materialistic point 
of view only, American sociologists have 
found that the United States is losing 
millions every year because of persistent 
discrimination in employment. The talent, 
the energy and the intelligence of a large 
number of citizens are lost in this way. 
Shall we accept such a situation without 
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trying to find some means of correcting it? 
That would be to forgo all human progress. 

Canadians have, since the last war, in- 
creasingly concerned themselves with this 
matter of prejudice and discrimination. 
People everywhere are beginning to under- 
stand that this social problem merits special 
consideration. The federal Government, 
which, after all, initiated this series of talks, 
some provincial Governments, the various 
religious authorities and most particularly 
the professional assiciations, the labour 
unions, the universities and social groups 
have undertaken, if not to eliminate dis- 
crimination entirely, at least to lessen its 
baneful results. The federal Government 
has adopted legislation, particularly the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. 
The Governments of Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba have also passed similar 
legislation in the provincial field. Should 
not the other provinces of Canada also 
take similar steps? 

It is an old tradition in Quebec to 
respect the rights of minorities. The asser- 
tion of these rights would be the crowning 
of that desire. One of the _ greatest 
French-Canadian patriots, Louis Joseph 
Papineau, contributed enormously to the 
passing of an Act by the Legislature of 
Lower Canada enabling Jewish-Canadians 
to be elected members of that Legislature. 
Patriot and champion of the rights of 
French-Canadians, Papineau well under- 
stood the basic principle: if we want others 
to respect us we must begin by respecting 
others. May I say that legislation against 
discrimination in employment would pro- 
tect minorities and would be of just as 
much benefit, if not more, to the majority. 
The professional associations of Canada, 
including those of Quebec, have been most 
particularly devoted to furthering the cause 
of racial tolerance. For years they have had 
special committees entrusted with spread- 
ing the idea of racial tolerance among their 
members and the general public. It is 
largely due to their efforts that the laws 
I have just mentioned have been passed. 

All the things I have just mentioned are 
but the beginning of the efforts we must 
make towards the solution of the problem 
with which we are concerned. 


There is a certain environment in which 
this problem will find a more effective 
solution. That is in the home, within the 
family circle, and also at school. That is 
where prejudice is born. Children are not 
prejudiced; they acquire prejudice either 
from their parents or from their friends 
at school, which means, after all, from 
the parents of the other children. I ask all 
of you adults who are listening to me to 
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think this over; because adults are in a 
better position than any social group to 
stop the spreading of this evil. 

However, if we are not to inculcate 
prejudice on our young people, it is our 
duty to analyse and to clearly understand 
our own attitude towards others. Healthy 
self-education is therefore of the utmost 
importance. False ideas of all sorts about 
other people are so numerous that volumes 
could be written on the subject without 
more than touching upon it. 

One of our most common and most wide- 
spread faults in our attitudes towards others 
is the fault of generalization. Our point 
of view with regard to a whole group is 
based on one particular experience. Should 
this experience happen to be a bad one, 
we credit it to all the members of the 
group without further reflection. If, on 
the other hand, our first impression is a 
good one, we also attribute all these good 
qualities to the whole group with as little 
reason as in the preceding case. We are 
too apt to forget that our own group is 
made up of people whose characteristics, 
attributes and qualities are extremely 
varied. One cannot always judge others 
by oneself. 

A few examples will suffice. If we listen 
to the singing of a celebrated Italian tenor 
whose voice fascinates us, it would be just 
as foolish for us to infer that all Italians 
are great artists, with golden voices, as it 
would be to conclude, after reading about 
Al Capone, that they are all thieves. 

Or, if you wish, let us take an example 
with regard to the Jews. They have often 
been called “The People of the Book”. It 
is true that they have bequeathed to us 
the Bible, and that down through the 
centuries they have given us. great 
philosophers, artists and scientists, Albert 
Kinstein being one of our contemporaries. 

However, to infer from this that all Jews 
are intellectuals would be just as false as 
to call them all receivers of stolen goods, 
just because a certain individual, mentioned 
in the head-lines of the law reports in our 
newspapers as being accused of receiving 
stolen goods, has a Jewish name. 


Take another case. Some people think 
that the Jews live in cities of their own 
choice, preferring urban life to rural life. 
The truth is that cirtumstances have 
forced them into this state of life. Under 
the feudal regime, and for centuries after- 
wards, they were absolutely forbidden to 
own or to cultivate land. Nevertheless, 
both before and after the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948, hundreds of 
thousands of Jews have been turning to 
agriculture, often having to contend with 


arid and unproductive land. Many visitors 
have noted with surprise that this deserted 
land has become fruitful through their 
tenacity. 

Take the case of the Negroes who live 
among us. Many of us, unfortunately, 
imagine that they are of an inferior race 
because their skin is dark and they are of 
African origin. The evidence, however, 
disproves this claim. Kept in servitude 
and ignorance, their emancipation is quite 
recent and is far from complete. Already, 
however, they have produced a great many 
scholars, artists, writers and diplomats in 
the United States. One of the great 
American diplomats, Ralph Bunche, now 
holds the position of first deputy general 
secretary of the United Nations. The 
children of vyesterday’s slaves, they are 
proving to us that intelligence does not 
he in the colour of one’s skin. 

These examples could be multiplied by 
the number of different races to be found 
among us. Our population is made up of 
the descendants of immigrants or of new 
arrivals. There is a common bond between 
them. They have all come to live here 
in order to escape political and economic 
oppression and to establish a free country 
and a safe economic future. The first 
settlers received the new arrivals with open 
arms, because they sympathized with them 
in their misfortune and their difficulties. In 
helping them they were helping themselves, 
by reinforeing their ranks and by pushing 
ever farther back the frontiers of their 
country. This was the way that Canada 


grew and became a great nation. But we 
must continue to grow if we are to achieve 
our destiny, and in this proud march 
towards a brillant future all Canadians, of 
ancient or of recent stock, must take their 
place and march side by side in the 
accomplishment of the part they have to 
play. 

I know full well that the minorities also 
have their obligations, the first of which is 
to understand the majority. Jews have 
lived in this country for many long years. 
Several generations of Canadian Jews have 
helped in the development of Canada, and 
wish to contribute their share to the 
country’s greatness, its happiness and its 
prosperity, especially in this beautiful prov- 
ince in which we live. 

In Quebec the Jews are endeavouring, 
perhaps more than any other non-Latin 
minority, to learn the French language and 
culture. The number of those of us who 
speak French and who take up advanced 
studies in the French universities is in- 
creasing all the time. The existence of the 
Jewish Circle of the French language, which 
takes a special interest in French-Canadian 
culture, 1s another example. 

If we wish to remain true to the predic- 
tions of an illustrious son of the province 
of Quebec, the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who said that the second part of the 20th 
century would belong to Canada, we must 
act as a united people, respecting one 
another’s rights and giving every citizen, 
without exception, the same opportunity to 
share in the greatness of our country. 


Discrimination is Repugnant to the Very Nature of Man 


The Hon. Alcide Cété, Postmaster General 


The greater the force with which the 
hammer is struck against the anvil, the 
greater will be the rebound of the hammer. 
Such was the concrete example used by my 
physics professor at college to explain the 
principle of “action and reaction”. 

Similarly, we might say that, in the 
social order, there are also shocks and 
countershocks, but in this case men, who 
ean do nothing about changing the natural 
laws of astronomy, physics or chemistry, 
can, nevertheless, tackle human problems 
successfully. 

It is actually a duty for the human being, 
whose genius is constantly modifying and 
modernizing custom, to maintain a social 
order consistent with his nature and based 
on justice and charity. 

There was a time when nations could 
live in peaceful isolation, even sometimes 
ignorant of one another. 
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There was a time also when individuals 
in a country could avoid the crowd more 
easily and confine almost all their work 
and their leisure time to their homes. 

But in our day science, which is pro- 
gressing all the time, has changed the face 
of the earth. 

Ultra-modern inventions have brought 
the most distant points of the globe closer 
together and forced the peoples of the 
universe to become neighbours in a common 
international life. 

Large towns and cities in all countries 
have brought together thousands and even 
millions of men who are rubbing elbows 
day by day, both in carrying on organized 
work in common and in participating in 
standardized spare-time activities. 

Consequently, a shrunken world now 
offers us the spectacle of many and varied 
nationalities living together in a complex 
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compenetration which requires, on the part 
of all citizens, a better understanding of 
the social problems created by modern 
living; it is a big collective and individual 
neighbourhood, and everywhere now one 
finds the most diversified religions, nations, 
civilizations and races. 

Now this bringing together of men in a 
more intensive common life, both on the 
international and on the national level, 
could not take place without causing a 
reaction. 

Unfortunately, on many occasions and in 
too many places, this reaction has taken 
the form of prejudice, revealing itself in 
racial and religious discrimination. 

The problem is certainly not a new one. 
However, the ever increasing hetero- 
geneous mixing of nations and men results 
in a greater frequency of such selfish and 
arrogant reactions. 

As ideas lead to action, prejudice, that 
distortion of thought, leads, unfortunately, 
to discrimination based on race, religion, 
ete., and reflects on human dignity by 
threatening the social equilibrium. 

Let us recall only the recent period when 
Hitler was imprisoning and killing the Jews 
wholesale in an attempt to impose upon the 
world the superiority which he claimed for 
the Aryan race, and compare this tragic 
example from our own times with the 
isolated case of Cain’s fratricide at the 
dawn of humanity, to see which of these 
two crimes has caused the gerater social 
confusion. 

Even if the German dictator was swallowed 
up in the collapse of the administrative 
tower of Babel he erected, direct or 
indirect persecution in the form of discrim- 
ination not only still exists in the world but 
it constitutes an important social problem. 

At the international level, the United 
Nations Organization is contributing greatly 
to the movement towards full respect for 
each other among human groups in every 
nation. 

It also rests, however, with each country 
to fully protect the human traits of all its 
citizens and residents. 


Science has enabled men to build the 
modern city, but man can live there at 
peace with his brothers only by observing 
the laws of morality. 


There are no biological frontiers between 
men, who are all of the same nature; there 
are only political frontiers. 


In order to enable men to fulfil his 
purpose, Providence allows him to be 
born amongst brothers of the same 
nature, grouped in various superimposed 
2ommunities. 
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In fact, once he becomes part of the vast 
human community, man finds himself 
inevitably and at the same time part of 
his family of his social or racial group and 
of his country. 

Always in debt to his Creator and to 
each of these communities in the order 
and to the extent of the blessings he 
derives from them, the human being, 
whose nature remains the same throughout 
the world, must be free to worship his God 
and to show respect for his parents, his 
race and his country. 

The State, which is made for man, must 
therefore allow him to worship freely and 
to show his legitimate respect for his 
family, his racial pride and his love of 
country. 

Besides, the common interests of man- 
kind, command, on the part of individuals, 
groups of individuals, families, peoples and 
nations, mutual and reciprocal respect for 
their own aspirations and their respective 
rights. 

Issuing from one Creator only and having 
the same nature, men, with their diversity 
of race and colour and the multiplicity of 
climates and continents in which they live, 
retain equally and respectively inviolable 
rights and imperative duties relating to the 
Divinity, to human dignity, to family and 
to country. 

All these rights and obligations proceed 
therefore from man’s very nature and not 
from his particular religion or race. And 
this basic principle does not change 
because man travels or lives with human 
brothers of a different religion or race. 

Man is entitled to the esteem of all his 
fellow men, not so much because he is 
white, yellow or black, English, French or 
Belgian, Catholic or Prosestant, etc., but 
primarily because he is a man. 

In the great cradle of humanity, the 
rights and obligations of some must be 
balanced by the rights and obligations of 
others. 

No social order can be maintained with- 
out the support of laws. 

Natural law by itself is not sufficient to 
meet the increasing needs of society. 

Natural law, that is the unwritten law, 
whose main principle, “Do good and shun 
evil”, can at best reach only a minority 
of individuals in society, does not allow the 
mass of the people to solve concrete cases. 

To man’s conscience must be added the 
precise rights and obligations of the mass 
of individuals who make up society. 

To natural law, which alone is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of civic society, 
there must therefore be added the written 
law, that is man’s positive law. 


But this written law, essential as it may 
be, will not by the sole fact of its exist- 
ence prevent a state of mind, such as 
prejudice. 

Law can prohibit and punish the deed 
resulting from a state of mind, but it 
cannot prevent the human being from 
thinking, even unfairly. 


In other words, law can prohibit and 
punish the act or the discrimination result- 
ing from a prejudice, but it cannot, by 
itself, prevent a person from having 
prejudices. 

While written law is useful and necessary, 
it must be supported by the co-operation 
of the people. 


It was in this spirit that the Canadian 
Parliament passed a Fair Employment 
Practices Act on the first of July, 1953. 


Obviously, the Act cannot force any 
employer to hire any particular individual, 
or require any one to work for any 
employer. 

As my colleague, the Hon. Milton Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, has so well explained: 
“The purpose of the Act is simply to ensure 
that, in the field of employment subject 
to federal jurisdiction, all men and women 
will be considered for employment on their 
merits, without regard to their race, colour, 
religion or national origin.” 

The laws of nature oblige all human 
beings to work. 

All citizens must work according to their 
strength and ability, and if nature has 
established differences in talent, ability, 
health and strength in men, it has never- 
theless conferred upon every human being 
an inviolable right to work itself. 

It is not racial or religious character- 
istics which give man his right to work; 
it is the fact that he is a human being. 

So, it was a good step when the Cana- 
dian Government adopted this legislation 
as an anti-discrimination law in the matter 
of employment. 

But, I repeat, legislation alone is not 
sufficient to solve this problem, nor for 
that matter, the whole problem of social 
discrimination. 

/ 


New problems, or those aggravated 
through modern trends, require attention 
from the governed, as well as those who 
govern. 

Governments as well as the people, that 
is to say all members of the same human 
community, must co-operate towards their 
common welfare and mutual respect of 
their dignity through study, explanation 
and understanding of all social problems. 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to recall 
a fact taken from life which does honour 
to the Canadian people. 


I once had the privilege of watching a 
baseball game at the stadium of the 
Montreal Royals. 

It was the last game of the “Little 
World Series”, and the opposing teams 
were the Royals and an American club. 

This last game of the series, like all the 
others, was hotly contested, but finally, 
after brilliant plays, especially by their 
second baseman, the Royals won. 

More than twenty thousand spectators 
shouted with joy, even after the players 
had left the diamond. 

The crowd had already invaded the field 
when the cheers and applause suddenly 
increased at the sight of the Montreal 
team’s second baseman, whom some of his 
fans had brought out of the dressing room 
and carried on their shoulders to show the 
spectators once again the star of the game 
and the hero of the day. 

I shall never forget that enthusiastic and 
touching scene, not so much because a 
delirious crowd was applauding its hero, 
but because that crowd, 99:9 per cent 
white, was paying tribute to a coloured 
player. 

That second-base player on the Montreal 
club was, in fact, none other than Jackie 
Robinson, now a star in the National 
League. 

It is a happy thought that we, in this 
country of ours, refuse to have anything 
to do with discrimination. 





Laval University’s tenth annual industrial relations conference will be held April 25 
and 26 at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. The conference will deal with the problems of 


authority within the concern. 


A study will be made of the following subjects: evolution in the structure of authority, 
evolution in the bargaining of collective agreements, evolution of personnel duties and of 
the industrial relations service, the role and responsibility of the foreman, the role and 
responsibility of the shop steward, contacts and disputes, and the future of the foreman 


and of the shop steward. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Establishment and development of credit unions in Canada in the five 
years since formation of country’s first at Lévis, Que., in 1900 is 


described 


Co-operative savings and credit societies 
in Canada “owe their existence to the 
altruistic purpose and able initiative” of 
Alphonse Desjardins of Lévis, Que., the 
Lasour Gazerre of March 1905 reported in 
an article dealing with the establishment 
and development of co-operative savings 
societies in the country. Mr. Desjardins 
was encouraged to begin the co-operative 
because of the need to develop thrift 
among his fellow townsmen and of finding 
some means of providing personal credit 
for the “financially feeble”, the article said. 


In 1900, when the “people’s bank” was 
first started in Lévis, the co-operative 
credit movement was an established insti- 
tution in Europe. Numbering thousands, 
they were particularly popular in France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Austria and 
Russia. 


According to the LaBour GazerTe, the 
credit unions “aim through the encourage- 
ment of thrift to create a capital out of 
the savings of persons of very limited 
means, which capital may be’ profitably 
invested and opportunity therefore afforded 
such persons of securing advances and 
loans at reasonable rates, where otherwise 
loans might be obtainable only at usurious 
rates, or not obtainable at all”. 

Beginning with 12 fellow-citizens in 1900, 
Mr. Desjardins began his credit bank with 
a number of shares being subscribed at $5 
a share. By the end of the year the 
number of shareholders of La Caisse 
Populaire de Lévis was 100, and the number 
of shares subscribed, 560. At the end of 
1902 the number of shareholders stood at 
450 and by January 1905, the list of share- 
holders included more than 900 names, 
representing over 5,500 shares. 

According to the original constitution, the 
Caisse was formed “to protect its members 
against reverses of fortune, to aid them by 
a wise and prudent system of credit, to 
enable persons devoid of fortune but who 
are industrious, honest and laborious to 
form part of the association by granting 
them facilities for paying up their shares 
in the capital stock by means of very 
small weekly instalments, to secure: the 
practice of the Christian and social virtues, 
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in issue's feature article. Immigration record predicted 


to combat usuary by means of co-operation 
and mutual assistance, to foster the spirit 
of enterprise and promote local works, to 
spread amongst its members a_ practical 
knowledge of the elementary principles of 
economic science, to create and foster 
mutual confidence between shareholders and 
to obtain that economic independence 
which inspires and fosters the feelings of 
personal dignity”. 

Wage increases for workers in several 
trades came into effect during February 
1905, the same issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reported. In Calgary, masons and brick- 
layers had their wages increased from 50 
to 55 cents an hour and their hours reduced 
from nine to eight per day. Conductors 
and motormen in London, Ont., received a 
wage increase of one-third of a cent an 
hour after having demanded a one-cent 
increase. 


Civic employees in Hamilton, Ont., had 
their annual wages increased as follows: 
city auditors from $400 to $500, assistant 
city engineer from $1,000 to $1,200, and 
pumping station engineers from $2 to $2.25 
aay: 

Throughout the country as a whole 
industrial and labour conditions showed 
little change from preceding months. The 
building trades were reported to be at “a 
standstill” but in the rest of the economy 
employment remained high, conditions in 
Ontario being described as “buoyant”. 

Canadian families found their food 
budgets subject to increasing strain with 
“exceptionally high prices” prevalent for 
farm produce, the Gazmrre reported. This 
was particularly so with regard to eggs and 
butter. Sugar, on the other hand, after 
rising in price for several months, dropped 
as much as ten cents per hundredweight 
at the beginning of February. 

The 1905 immigration season was reported 
to have opened at “an exceptionally early 
date”, the number of arrivals up to the end 
of February having been greater than in 
any previous year. Government Officials 
estimated that immigration in 1905 would 
exceed that of any previous year, the total 
probably being about 140,000. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


In August 1954, employees of G. T. 
Lanning, Limited, Belleville, Ont., who are 
members of Local 428 of the International 
Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC), suggested that 
an LMPC be formed at the company. 

Management accepted the suggestion and, 
on October 12, 1954, the LMPC began 
functioning. Today, both management and 
union workers agree that the committee 
has done much for the betterment of the 
business. 

Robert G. Lanning, Manager of the com- 
pany, which produces leather goods and 
straw hats, recently said: “We operate a 
business that uses mostly hand crafts. 
Very lttle automatic equipment is used. 
Therefore, quality and our rate of produc- 
tion is up to the individual worker. 

“We find ourselves subject to keen com- 
petition in our field of enterprise from small 
shops where only one or two persons are 
employed. To get more co-operation and 
ideas into the business, the personnel in our 
shop suggested that an LMPC be formed. 

“The LMPC was established, and it has 
provided the co-operation necessary to 
improve production methods, avoid waste, 
and give the employees the chance to 
volce suggestions and ideas that have 
resulted in efficient, economical production.” 

Mrs. Leo (Doris) Lusciola, chairwoman 





of the union operating in the plant, 
expressed the employees’ viewpoint as 
follows :— 


“We are proud of the results that have 
been obtained at the G. T. Lanning, 
Limited, plant, through co-operation brought 
about by the formation of the labour- 
management production committee.” 

xx * * 

Keen interest has been shown’ by 
employees in the suggestion plan launched 
last summer at the Chatco Steel Products, 
Limited, plant at Tilbury, Ont., according 
to an article appearing in the company’s 
magazine, Chatco Chatter. 

Company General Manager C. L. 
Ketchebaw gives full credit for launching 
of the suggestion plan to members of the 
firm’s labour-management production com- 
mittee, which, he says, is “doing a good 
job all around” 





The suggestion plan was initiated at the 
plant to encourage employees to strive for 
lower-cost production and the improved 
quality of merchandise necessary to com- 
pete favourably in today’s high-standard 
markets. 

Open to plant employees in the 
beginning, the suggestion plan is now avail- 
able also to members of the sales staff of 
the company. 


only 


As a result of the suggestion plan, some 
Chatco plant employees are walking around 
with extra money in their pockets, received 
for ideas that have improved the status 
of the company generally. Several worth- 
while suggestions are before the committee 
and other awards will be forthcoming in 
the near future, it is reported. 

Those who have to date been rewarded 
for their ideas are: John Maure, Cornelius 
Vander Pryt, Frederick Faubert, George 
Hibblewaite, F. DeJong and Raymond 
Jackson, all from the Aircraft Division; 
and Len Selwood and Arthur Lefaive of 
the Inspection Department. 

Chatco Steel Products employees are 
members of Local 192, of the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

* ok *K 

Through the joint efforts of two LMPCs, 
employees of an Ottawa wire cloth manu- 
facturer were given an opportunity to see 
in action one of the products on which 
they work. 

With the LMPC at the E. B. Eddy 
Company, Limited, paper-making mill at 
Hull, Que., acting as hosts, employees from 
Capital Wire Cloth and Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, toured the 
mill to see how paper is made. The 
Fourdrinier wire screens on the  paper- 
making machines are made by the Ottawa 
firm. 

The visitors later told the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service that 
they had found the tour instructive and 
that they had obtained a better under- 
standing of the important part their 
product plays in the production of paper. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 


centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Industrial 


and Conciliation _ 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during January. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes 
of employees and rejected one application 
for certification of bargaining agent. During 
the month, the Board received two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. CAN Chapter, Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Association, on behalf of a unit 
of flight engineers employed by ‘Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal (L.G., Jan., 
p. 60). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in its Bureau 
of Safety, Loss and Damage Prevention, 
Windsor Street Station, Montreal (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
applicant, Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, respondent, Canadian Navigators’ 
and Engineers’ Federation, intervener (deck 
officers) (L.G., Jan. p. 60). The names of 
the applicant and intervener will both 
appear on the ballot. 


Relations | 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


2. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Dominion 
Catering Company Limited, Yellowknife, 


N.W.T., respondent, Giant Yellowknife 
Gold Mines Limited, intervener (LG., 
Hebsipiwel 70: 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Niagara District Broadcasting Company, 
Limited (Radio Station CKTB), St. 
Catharines, Ont., respondent. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote ordered by the Board (L.G., Feb., 
p. 170). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 


by the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


2. National Association of Brotherhood 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Western Ontario 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. employed at its 
stations CKLW and CKLW-TV, Windsor, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill). | 

2. National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B.,. and National Harbours’ Board 
Employees Federal Union No. 24 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
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3. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
Ds Lys0e)y 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Investigation Act, 


istr ative 





4. Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


6. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Sherbrooke Telegram, Printing and 
Publishing Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKTS), Sherbrooke, and Sher- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
intration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


brooke Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec. 
1954, p. 1724). 


2. La Tribune Ltée. (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, and the Sherbrooke 


Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1725); 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper) (see above). 


4. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson) (see 
above). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation Board Appointed 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 


Officer’ Go Ry Currie) (iG. Jan. p61). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between Prince 
Edward Hotel, Brandon (Canadian National 
Railways), and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Jan.,. p. 61) was fully 
constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winni- 
peg, as Chairman. Mr. Laidlaw was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, hts .G. HH, “smith, > OC and, 7. 
McGregor, both of Winnipeg, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Canadian 
National Railways), and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge G. W. 
McPhee, Moose Jaw, as Chairman. Judge 
McPhee was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, E. M. Hall, 
QC, Saskatoon, and T. McGregor, Winni- 
peg, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg (Canadian National Rail- 
ways), and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61) was fully con- 
stituted in January with the appointment 
of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winnipeg, as 


Chairman. Mr. Laidlaw was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, H. G. H. Smith, 
QC, and T. McGregor, both of Winnipeg, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta. (Canadian 
National Railways), and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of A. Dubensky, Edmonton, 
as Chairman. Mr. Dubensky was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, S. H. McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and 
J. Macpherson, Calgary, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Vancouver 
Barge Transportation Limited and _ the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (see above) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of Robert Hewitt, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Hewitt was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. R. Watt, Vancouver, and Hugh 
Smith, North Burnaby, B.C., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During January the Minister received the 
majority and minority reports of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in August to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 
(L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1573). The text of 
the reports is reproduced below. 


Union Contracts Cover 1] in Every 6 Office Workers in Major U.S. Cities 


A survey by the United States Department of Labor has showed that one in 


every six office workers in major USS. cities is covered by a union contract. 


Eight 


of every ten plant workers are covered, the same survey showed. 
Two-thirds of the contracts covering office workers were with unions that also 
represented plant workers in the same establishments. 


Coverage in the public utilities field generally exceeded that in manufacturing 
everywhere in the country, both as to plant and office workers. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


This is the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation which you appointed to deal with 
certain issues which have arisen between 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and a group of its employees, some 700 
technicians, represented by the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (CIO-CCL). In the course of 
the negotiation of their second collective 
agreement, these parties have been unable 
to agree on the following points:— 

(1) Wage rates and classifications; 

(2) Computation of overtime; 

(3) General wage provisions relating to 


classifications ; 

(4) Duties of employees (multiple func- 
tions). 

Your Board has spent four days, 


October 19 and 20 and November 9 and 
10, with the parties in Ottawa hearing 
their submissions and arguments and 
exploring the possibilities of resolving their 
differences. The parties were represented 
at these hearings as follows: 


The Union 

Mr. E. G. Ward, Canadian Vice- 
President. 

Mr. David Tasker, Executive Board 
Member. 

Mr. T. J. O’Sullivan, International 
Representative. 

Mr. Marcel Deschamps, Montreal 


Chapter Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. Eugene Lajoie, Ottawa Chapter 
Chairman. 

Mr. Emil Zvarich, Toronto Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.. E. B... Jolliffe, 
General Counsel. 


QC, Canadian 


The Corporation 

Mr. Marcel Carter, Director of Per- 
sonnel and Administrative Services. 

Mr. J. A. Lapointe, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer. 

Mr. Clive B. McKee, Assistant Indus- 
trial Relations Officer. 

Mr. Kenneth M. Kelly, Planning and 
Development Officer. 

Mr. William A. Duffield, Assistant 
Operations Engineer. 

Mr. Donald C. West, Assistant to 
Co-ordinator of Television. 

Mr. John W. Brooke, Counsel. 
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During January, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation estab- 


lished to deal with a dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians and_ the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ships omelrot, i. o.4 Curtis,» Kingston, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, H. 
Brooke Bell, QC, Toronto, and Miller 
Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., nominees 
of the Corporation and the union 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. Bell. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Stewart. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


The Board also met in executive session 
in Toronto on November 16. 


On December 3, as the Board was com- 
pleting its report, the Chairman received 
from the Corporation three copies of its 
Annual Report for the year ended March 
31, 1954, under a covering letter dated 
November 30. The Corporation had 
previously stated that this Report was not 
available because it had not been tabled 
in Parliament. However, the Corporation 
explained, the Minister had decided to 
release the Report before Parliament 
reconvened and it would be made public 
on December 7. The Corporation stated 
that it was sending the Board advance 
copies because of the reference to the 
Report in its brief and because the Report 
might give the Board additional informa- 
tion on the finances of the Corporation. 

After consultation the Board decided 
that, since the hearings were completed, 
it could not accept a document from the 
Corporation which might contain new 
evidence. That seemed to the Board a 
sound position for it to take in spite of 
the fact that the Report was scheduled 
for publication within a few days. Accord- 
ingly the chairman returned the copies of 
the Report to the Corporation. 

Following the publication of the Corpora- 
tion’s Annual Report and the appearance 
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of extracts from it and comments on it in 
the press on December 8, the Board 
discussed again its relevancy to these 
conciliation proceedings. The Board con- 
cluded that it had the Report before it 
and it had comments on the Report before 
it whether it wished them or not because 
of the conspicuous publicity which the press 
gave the matter. Under the circumstances 
it seemed to the Board that in all fairness 
it had to give the parties an opportunity 
to make submissions regarding the Report, 
if either of them found such necessary to 
protect its interest in these proceedings. 
The Board informed the parties of this 
decision without delay. Subsequently the 
union made a submission to which the 
Corporation replied. The Board met on 
January 18 and considered these submis- 
sions. The findings of the Board are set 
out below. 


On December 30 the Board received a 
document from the union entitled “Memo- 
randum re: Supervising Operators”. This 
memorandum presumably contained new 
evidence on the position of supervising 
operators. The Board found it inad- 
missible. 

The Board must first of all compliment 
the parties on their very thorough prepara- 
tion for the hearings. The briefs which 
they presented show clearly both the 
meticulous and careful work of counsel and 
the active interest and participation of the 
representatives of each side. The Board 
was impressed by the sincerity of the 
parties, by their frankness and by their 
impersonal and business-like approach to 
the matters in dispute. The Board was 
interested to note, too, that all those who 
appeared at the hearings were well versed 
in the intricacies of the questions under 
consideration and that the officers of the 
union and its committee members have a 
grasp of administrative problems which one 
expects to find only among the representa- 
tives of management. 

The Board finds that the first of the 
four issues listed above is the most 
important one. The union’s demands in 
that connection and the Corporation’s 
position with respect to them can be 
discussed more effectively with the existing 
salary schedules in mind. Accordingly, it 
seems desirable to set out here, first of all, 
the system of salaries now in effect. 

The Corporation explained to the Board 
that job and wage analysis programs, the 
last of which was completed in 1951, have 
resulted in the classification of the jobs 
held by its employees who are represented 
by this union into the salary groups 
described below. The annual salaries 
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shown are those set out in Article 32.1 of 
the agreement between the parties, effective 
August 2, 1953, and are therefore those now 
in effect. 


Group I(a) 

Trainee (jobs to be set up outside the 
establishment required to operate a point) ; 
summer relief operator: 


Hiring rate 6 Months 1 Year 18Months 2 Years 
$2,300 $2,400 $2,500 $2,600 $2,700 

Group I(b) 

‘ Television assistant (handy man, dolly 


pusher, mobile unit driver), studio attend- 
ant, assistant to the mechanical rigger: 


Starting 
rate 6 Months 1Year 18Months 2 Years 
$2,300 $2,400 $2,500 $2,600 $2,700 
3 Years 4 Years 
$2,900 $3,100 
Group II (a) 
Wireman 
Starting 
rate 6 Months 1 Year 18Months 2 Years 
$2,908 $3 ,012 $3,116 $3,220 $3 324 
3 Years 4 Years 
$3,532 $3,740 
Group II (b) 
Operator (general), operator (sound 
effect), operator (transmitter), TV_ tech- 
nician, TV lighting technician, machinist, 


mechanical rigger, technician (T&D), tech- 
nician (plant): 


Starting 
rate 6 Months 1 Year 18 Months 2 Years 
$2,908 $3,012 $3,116 $3 ,220 $3 324 
3 Years 4 Years 5 Years 6 Years 
$3,532 $3,740 $3 ,948 $4,160 
Group II(c) 
Assistant foreman (plant), announcer 
operator: 
Starting 
rate 6 Months 1 Year 18 Months 2 Years 
$3,324 $3,428 $3,532 $3,636 $3,740 
3 Years 4 Years 
$3,948 $4,160 
Group III 
Senior operator, senior TY_ technician, 
senior TV _ lighting technician, senior 
machinist, senior technician (T&D), in- 
structor, supervising operator: 
Starting 
rate 1 Year 2 Years 3 Years 
$4,029 $4,357 $4,686 $5,013 


It will be noted that this salary schedule 
provides for the automatic progression of 
employees along the scale in each salary 
group as their length of service with the 
Corporation increases. Thus a man start- 
ing in Group I(b) at $2,300 would receive 
$2,400 after six months, $2,500 after one 
year and so on until he reaches the top of 
the group in four years and receives $2,700. 


Employees move from certain of these 
salary groups to others on promotion along 
certain definite lines. A trainee might be 
promoted from Group I(a) to II(b) and 
later to Group III. A wireman in Group 
II(a) might be promoted into Group II(c) 
and from that group into a position in the 
management group. 

It is the Board’s understanding that 
promotions into Group III are made at the 
Corporation’s discretion strictly on merit; 
that other promotions are at the Corpora- 
tion’s discretion too, subject to seniority 
rules, but that in practice these latter 
promotions from one group to another are 
often as automatic as progressions within 
a group; and that a man may be promoted 
from one group to another before he 
reaches the top rate in his group. 

Employers usually regard the so-called 
“fringe benefits” as an integral part of the 
wage payments made to employees. In the 
employer’s view these benefits give rise to 
costs which are properly attributable to 
the securing and the retaining of satis- 
factory personnel. Unions, on the other 
hand, frequently pass over fringe benefits 
very casually, contending that they add 
nothing directly and regularly to the size 
of an employee’s pay cheque. It is some- 
times argued that the employer gets full 
value for his outlay on these benefits in 
the stability and sense of security which 
they produce among his working force. 
However that may be, in this case “fringe 
benefits” are not directly in issue between 
the parties. The Corporation in its brief 
lists the following as benefits and working 
conditions: 

(a) Three weeks’ holidays annually. 


(b) Three weeks’ cumulative sick leave 
annually. 

(c) Retiring leave in the form of cash 
payment up to six months’ salary. 

(d) All statutory holidays, plus all pro- 
vincial and municipal holidays (14 in Proy- 
ince of Quebec and 18 in Newfoundland). 

(e) Special leave with pay one day per 
month cumulative to thirty days. 

({) Pension plan, includes dependents in- 
surance up to $5,400 payable in sixty monthly 
instalments, company contributes equally. 

(g) Group Life Insurance contributory, 
present coverage up to $15,000, disability 
clause for total disability to pay out face 
value of policy over five years. Paid-up 
Life Insurance up to $3,000 when employee 
retires on pension. 

(h) Medical and Blue Cross, 
paid by employee. 
tion cost. 

(i) Overtime. 

(j) Night differential 10 per cent. 

(k) Forty hours pay per week. 


voluntary, 
CBC absorbs administra- 


The Corporation states that the cost to 
it. G1 atemss (a),(b), (d) and (f) 16. 21:4 
per cent of employees’ salaries. 
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The union explained to the Board how 
its National Contract Committee, all voting 
members of which were CBC employees, 
canvassed its entire membership to deter- 
mine what proposals it should make to the 
Corporation regarding the revision of the 
collective agreement. The union submits 
that the claims it advances are, therefore, 
those of its members and not the inven- 
tions of its representatives or business 
agents. 


The changes which the union proposes in 
the classification and salary scale of its 
members are tabulated in its brief as 
follows: 


Group I(a) 


The union proposes that this group be 
redesignated as being exclusively a trainee 
group with the following increases in rates: 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Sari va tees. see. 44.23 oma t. 
Ga TONES os onan eel ate 46.16 60.00 
BWC Te ok askin e eke et 48.08 63.46 
Group I(b) 


To be called Group I and summer relief 
operators added with the following changes in 
rates: 


Present Proposed 

Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 

Slabiiie: ratege a tse. 3 44,23 ise et 
GrIMODGhs! Sete ele boxe 46.16 60.00 
IR ECHAN Oeaeer clon, arr Oe 48.08 63.46 
Gea OIy GIS ee my aan ee 50.00 66.92 
2 VCALSar ye meee ase alan Bl 92 o.oo 
ae ORES) “ox ateeaenie tustel so Oee DOaeL 80-76 
AOU GATS ote Vien aes ore 59.62 80.76 


Group II (a) 
The union proposed that this be integrated 


with the present II(b) to form a new 
Group IT: 
Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Startle Tate. oa. as5 06 For 92 69.23 
GemmOu seks flee anr isos 73.85 
Ie year! “a2 fess stot. ae. 59. 92 78.46 
LSarnOML shes ene eee 61.92 Sarit 
Die VCORE: dn. betes ecto | at 63.92 87.69 
BP VCOTE wegtte ire «ee 67.92 96.92 
A SACS Te tel coated tte a ators TAgo2 106515 
Group II (b) 
The union proposes that this group be 


integrated with the present Group II(a) to 
form a new Group II 


Present Proposed 

Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 

Starter rate 2a 55.92 69.23 
Ginen thew iad eens Hi. O2 To soo 
le Year. 5: cb cdma ae 59.92 78.46 
TSC TUON UNS nance ere 61.92 Boek 
De VEGATS! da. ess cee 63 .92 87.69 
Siyeard sees wee 67.92 96.92 
A OVO ATS avd vullatean Sameer le.92 106.15 
D. Veale) hci vateenas (ts Pay, 106.15 
GiVOaNG vie sre. o cae 80.00 106.15 
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Group I1(c) 

The union proposes that this group be 
redesignated as Group III and that it in- 
clude all of the job titles in Group II. 
Promotion into this group would be by 
annual review of qualifications of those in 
Group II but promotion would become auto- 
matic after three years’ review: 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Startimpemate ..s....5 63.92 87.69 
(Ss PILOT ine cena cane, erases 65.92 a soil 
TE Bates als care ct ea eee 67.92 96.92 
PS smOnthei sl.) beet 69.92 101.54 
Be VOOR ah sl te. alah ee 71.92 106.15 
SMe CR or. Frahm Eee wg 75.92 115.38 
BROT, « oxsic1s & elke 80.00 124.92 
Group III 


The union proposes that this be redesig- 
nated as Group IV and that supervising 
operators and instructors be taken out of 
this group. Promotion into this group 
would be, as at present, on a merit basis 
only at the discretion of management: 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Starting irate von 77.48 103.86 
Liv ear Sree tone 83.79 115.38 
2OVGATS..\ etre oy eee 90.12 126.92 
DEVEArS: Moet We eee 96.40 138.46 
Group V 


: * Hove erouP proposed by the union to 
nelude only supervising o0 fs 
yY sur erators 

instructors: : ‘ on 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
mlarting Pate... wc. 77.48 
vient. so. sheet Boa ee 83.79 Flat rate: 
2uvOd Pe iss, eee aes | 90.12 $161.54 
SVCAUSS sy. Sere 96.40 


The union explained to the Board that 
it would add a new classification, senior 
studio attendant, to its new Group II, but 
that that job title would not be included 
in its new Group III. The union con- 
tends that there is a studio attendant in 
Montreal who has been given supervisory 
duties and higher pay. It asks that this 
change be fully recognized by setting up an 
appropriate classification, senior studio 
attendant. 

Lt will be noted that the schedule which 
the union proposes lists higher rates than 
those presently in effect. It also provides 
shorter periods of progression in some of 
the groups. But it contains more groups 
than the present schedule. Thus it pro- 
poses that a man who enters the Corpora- 
tion’s employ as a trainee should have a 
rate of pay higher than that presently in 
effect, that he should proceed in shorter 
progression and at higher rates than are 
presently in effect to the top of the new 
Group II, at which point he could look 
forward to longer periods of progression, 
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through semi-automatic promotion and 
promotion on merit, than he has accord- 
ing to the present salary schedule. Thus 
the old schedule enables an operator to 
pass from Group II(b) to Group III by 
promotion on merit, and to receive, through 
a series of annual increments, the top rate 
of $96.40 a week. The proposed schedule 
enables an operator to pass from the pro- 
posed Group II, after not more than three 
years at its top rate of $106.15 a week, to 
the proposed Group III with a top rate of 
$124.92 a week and from that Group, by 
promotion on merit, to Group IV with a 
top rate of $138.46. Presumably some 
operators would in time be made super- 
vising operators with a rate of $161.54. 
One might therefore say that the union 
proposes to raise the level and extend the 
horizon of the present salary schedule. 

The union argues, in the first place, that 
“the education, experience and skill of 
CBC technicians and their heavy responsi- 
bility for the quality of CBC broadcasting 
justify a wage scale substantially higher 
than wage scales in effect for other highly 
skilled occupations”. The union submits 
that the collective agreement of 1953 was 
in fact a compromise which went only 
part way in meeting its demands for the 
very substantial increases in pay which were 
then necessary to secure and retain effi- 
cient and qualified personnel. It states that 
it accepted the 1953 settlement, which gave 
wage increases averaging 12-4 per cent 
over-all, as a first agreement because it 
was more anxious, initially, to establish a 
satisfactory relationship with management 
than to get the full increments in salaries 
which it considered appropriate. 

The Corporation replies to these argu- 
ments that its present salary schedules and 
the benefits that go with them are appro- 
priate compensation for the qualified, 
skilled and experienced technicians in its 
employ. It points out that it is its stated 
policy to pay wages that will “attract in 
reasonable competition with outside insti- 
tutions competent people whom we could 
expect would make a career of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation”. It submits 
the records of its hiring and severance 
experience between August 1, 1953, and 
January 31, 1954, as evidence of its ability 
to hire and retain the personnel it requires. 
In reply the union cites cases of indi- 
viduals whom it claims left the Corpora- 
tion’s employ because they could get 
higher salaries elsewhere. 

The Corporation takes the view that the 
agreement it signed with the union cannot 
be termed a compromise, but a negotiated 
settlement. It contends that between 


April 1, 1958, and July 1954, a period of 
sixteen months, employees in the unit 
received, on the average, increases in salary 
of 22 per cent as follows:— 


April 1, 1953, 4 per cent merit increase. 

April 1, 1953, 13 per cent average increase. 

April 1, 1953, to July 1954, anniversary 
date adjustment 5 per cent. 


The Corporation submits that the average 
salary of employees who were in the 
bargaining unit at the time the agreement 
was signed has increased from $3,192 in 
March 1953 to $3,924 in August 1954. 
These increases, in the Corporation’s view, 
show clearly that the 1953 settlement 
brought its employees substantial increases 
In pay. 

The union contends that the increases in 
salaries which it proposes can be justified 
by what it describes as the failure of the 
most important representative figure in the 
salary schedule, the top rate of Group 
II(b), to keep pace with the increase in 
the cost of living. The union points out 
that the low rate for operators in Group 
II(b) has risen from $1,440 on April 1, 
1945, to $2,908 in 1958, an increase of 101-9 
per cent. But the high rate has risen from 
$2,700 to $4.160, an increase of only 54 per 
cent. During the same period the cost of 
living has risen 56 per cent. Thus the top 
rate of Group II(b)—and the same rate 
stands at the top of Group II(c)—has 
failed to keep up with the cost of living. 

The union points out that the top rate 
of Group II(b) and Group II(c) will even- 
tually be the permanent and effective rate 
of the employees in those groups—about 
three-quarters of the people in the bargain- 
ing unit. Therefore, the union regards the 
failure of this rate to keep pace with the 
cost of living as proof of the inadequacy 
of the present salary schedule. 

The union argues further that the in- 
crease in the Corporation’s wage rates is 
inadequate in view of what has happened 
to wage rates in the manufacturing indus- 
try. There, the union contends, average 
weekly earnings rose from $30.74 in 1945 
to $56.78 in 1954, an increase of 84-7 per 
cent. At the same time—and what was 
more significant in the union’s view— 
average hourly earnings rose from 69-4 
cents to $1:423 or 105 per cent. So the 
union points to an increase of 56 per cent 
in the cost of living during a period in 
which average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing increased 105 per cent while the top 
rate in Group IE(b) and II(c) of the CBC’s 
salary schedule rose 54 per cent. It points 


out further that if this top rate had in- 
creased as hourly earnings in manufacturing 
have increased it would be not $4,160 but 
$5,548.50 per annum, approximately the 
figure the union proposes. 

The Corporation is very critical of the 
union’s explanation of the relation of its 
rates to the cost of living. It contends 
that the base which the union selects for 
its comparison is not appropriate. April 1, 
1954, is not the date of the establishment 
of salary scales. Scales for technical 
personnel were drawn up in 1940 and 
between that date and April 1, 1945, the 
top rates were raised substantially more 
than the cost of living. Thus, in the 
Corporation’s view, the top rates in effect 
in April 1945 are too high to serve as an 
appropriate base. The Corporation points 
out that if March 31, 1945, were selected 
as the base date instead of April 1, the 
increase in the top of the scale becomes 
57-5 per cent instead of 54 per cent. 

The Corporation contends that the rela- 
tion of the top rate for operators to the 
cost of living is clearly shown by the fact 
that this rate rose from $1,980 in 1940 to 
$4,160 in 1954, an increase of 110 per cent, 
while the cost-of-living index rose from 
105-6 to 185-5, an increase of 75-2 per cent. 
It contends that a more accurate com- 
parison of the whole structure of the rates 
of operators with the cost of living is one 
which compares the index of the median 
rates for operators with the Consumer Price 
Index, both calculated with 1949 as the base 
period. The Corporation submits graphs: 
showing the trend of the Consumer Price 
Index and the trend of the Operator’s 
Median Salary Index. It contends that the 
latter index “has progressed at a steady 
rate relative to the Consumer Price Index 
and now lies some twenty points above it”. 

The Corporation suggests that it is 
significant that in 1945 the rate of $2,700, 
which is quoted as the top rate for oper- 
ators, was the highest level to which an 
operator could progress on merit. He might 
mark time at two levels below this one if 
he did not merit promotion. Under the 
present schedule an operator’s top rate is 
quoted as $4,160, but, in the Corporation’s 
view, $5,013 is the rate comparable to 
$2,700, for an operator may progress on 
merit today to $5,013 as he progressed on 
merit in 1945 to $2,700. 

The Corporation protests, too, that the 
union’s comparison of increases in its rates 
with increases in earnings in the manufac- 
turing industry and with increases in the 
cost-of-living index is a comparison of 
incomparables. It would compare earnings 
with earnings. It submits calculations. 
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which show that between April 1, 1945, and 
June 1, 1954, the earnings of operators being 
paid the low rate on their scale rose from 
61-5 cents to $1.65 an hour, or 168 per cent. 
The earnings of those being paid the high 
rate rose from $1.15 to $2.36 an hour, or 
105 per cent. These changes, the Corpora- 
tion contends, compare very favourably 
with the changes which the union describes 
in the earnings of employees in the manu- 
facturing industry. 

The Corporation then proceeds to show 
that all operators earned on the average 
96-5 cents an hour, April 1, 1945, and $2 
an hour June 1, 1954. Their average earn- 
ings increased 107 per cent during that 
period. But if January 1, 1945, is taken 
instead of April 1, the increase is from 92 
cents to $2 an hour, or 117 per cent. 

No good purpose would be served by 
setting out here the details of the discus- 
sions of the points which these submis- 
sions raised. Each party defended its own 
approach to this problem vigorously and 
criticized the other’s approach with equal 
vigour. 

The union sees in the relation of the 
earnings of technicians at the CBC to the 
earnings of workers in manufacturing 
further support for its claim that the CBC’s 
rates should be increased. It states that at 
June 1, 1954, the average weekly wages in 
the manufacturing industry were $56.78 and 
that the monthly average was then $244 
compared with a recent NABET average 
of $280 per month. It states further that 
the branch of manufacturing classified as 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies the 
average was $257 per month and in the 
heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
branch $287. 

The union contends that technicians in 
the CBC are not really comparable to 
average workers in manufacturing and so 
the average of $244 in manufacturing as a 
whole and $257 in the electrical apparatus 
and supply branch are not significant. Both 
these latter figures are affected by the 
wages of unskilled workers, the wages of 
women and girls and the former by the 
wages in depressed industries. They in- 
clude the wages of people in small towns 
and the wages of people in large cities. 
In the latter wages are higher and it is in 
the latter that CBC technicians work. 

The union regards the average wage of 
$287 a month in the heavy electrical 
machinery industry as most important. It 
contends that “although this average in- 
cludes unskilled labour it is well above the 
present average for skilled men at the 
CBC, a significant fact”. 
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The Corporation’s reply to this argument. 
is that the union is not using comparable 
data for comparable times. The Corpora- 
tion states that CBC technicians’ average 
monthly earnings for the period under 
consideration, June 1, 1954, is $290 not $280. 
But, the Corporation adds, these earnings 
do not include overtime, holiday pay, night 
differentials, etc., while the figures quoted 
for the manufacturing industry do. The 
Corporation states that “by dividing the 
gross earnings for the month of May 1954, 
by the number of employees in the union 
at that time, including trainees, studio 
attendants, handymen, drivers and other 
classifications” one gets average monthly 
earnings of $337. This figure, in the 
Corporation’s opinion, is comparable with 
the average earnings in the manufacturing 
industry which the union quotes. How- 
ever, the union protests that overtime 
earnings in May were unusually large and 
that the Corporation’s figure of $337 is 
therefore larger than the usual amount of 
average monthly earnings. 

The union points to the history of the 
earnings of the non-operating employees of 
the Canadian National Railways in further 
support of its claim for higher rates. It 
states that the earnings of these employees 
rose from 75 cents an hour in 1945 to $1.46 
in 1953, an increase of 94:6 per cent. It 
concludes that CBC employees have had no 
such percentage increase. It regards the 
trend of the rates in that crown corpora- 
tion as a good example for this one to 
follow. It regards the trend, too, as an 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by vigorous collective action. 

The Corporation replies to this argu- 
ment as it did to the argument regarding 
changes in the earnings of employees in 
the manufacturing industries. It contends 
that if one set the average earnings of all 
CBC operators on April 1, 1945, of 96-5 
cents per hour, and earnings on June 1, 
1954, of $2 an hour, beside the earnings of 
railway employees which the union cites, it 
is evident that CBC earnings have _in- 
creased more. 

The union claims that it is almost 
impossible to find other technicians whose 
work is analagous to that of radio and 
television technicians. It submits, how- 
ever, that certain maintenance workers in 
the airlines do somewhat similar work, 
although aircraft radio equipment is much 
less complex and sensitive than CBC radio 
and television equipment. It states that 
aircraft mechanics employed by 10 small 
companies and TCA and CPA receive 
salaries ranging from $400 to $433.30 a 
month. Air engineers, who in the union’s 


views correspond to senior operators or 
supervising operators at CBC, receive from 
$250 to $520 a month. The union describes 
these rates as far above the CBC scale. It 
states further that there are radio tech- 
nicians employed by the airlines whose work 
involves radio maintenance and testing but 
whose rates are not available to it. 

The Corporation contends that the jobs 
with the airlines companies which the union 
mentions are not comparable to the jobs 
of its technicians. It maintains that the 
airlines have a job classification, radio 
operator, which is comparable to its classifi- 
cation transmitter operator. It submits 
that the TCA pays its radio operators 
$219.26 to $328 a month whereas the 
CBC’s range is $242 to $346 a month. 
The Corporation adds that its range pro- 
vides an automatic progression over five 
years while progression along the TCA’s 
range is contingent upon certain rigid con- 
ditions being met. 

The parties discussed at some length the 
question of the comparability of jobs else- 
where with the jobs’ of technicians 
employed by the Corporation. They con- 
sidered not only the jobs with the airlines 
just mentioned, but also jobs with the line 
companies, jobs in the electronics industry, 
and jobs with private radio stations both in 
Canada and in the United States. 

In general the union takes the view that 
the work of technicians in the CBC is 
unique. There are no other jobs in Canada 
that are exactly like theirs. The union 
contends that technicians in private radio 
stations in Canada who hold jobs with the 
same designations as those of technicians 
in the CBC are not working with as com- 
plicated equipment, do not assume the 
same responsibilities, and are not called 
upon to maintain the same _ technical 
standards as CBC technicians. Their jobs 
are not the same as those of CBC tech- 
nicians. In the union’s opinion the CBC 
calls upon its technicians to play a part 
in the activities of a radio network which 
is the only one of its kind in Canada. 

The union recognizes that private radio 
stations do not pay as high rates as the 
CBC, with some exceptions, notably one 
which it claims pays the CBC rates plus 5 
per cent. But it maintains “while private 
stations may be willing to get along with 
boys in love with radio at nominal rates 
of pay, and without family responsibilities, 
the CBC cannot afford to do so”. 

The union contends that the situation 
is different in private television stations. 
There, it claims, rates are higher than those 
paid by the CBC. It cites the cases of 
seven former CBC employees who, it 


asserts, left the Corporation to take better 
jobs with private stations. It quotes the 
rates which it contends two of these men 
recelve and it shows the range of rates 
which it contends is in effect for the jobs 
which the others hold. 


The union points to the Corporation’s 
records of hirings in further support of its 
view that rates are low. Fifty-eight of 
the 182 men hired into Group II(b), since 
the present Agreement was signed, were 
hired above the starting rate. All of the 
six new men hired into Group II(c) were 
hired above the starting rate. In these 
facts the union sees proof that the starting 
rate is too low. 


The union does regard jobs in the United 
States’ networks as comparable to CBC 
jobs. It contends that the CBC has a close 
relationship with these networks. It 
argues that the CBC’s technicians and those 
employed by networks in the United States 
use the same equipment and facilities and 
possess the same qualifications, technical 
skill and competence. Yet, it points out, 
CBC rates are very much lower than rates 
in the NBC, ABC and CBS. It does not 
propose that there should be parity in 
rates, but rather that the “fantastically 
wide gap” should be narrowed. It con- 
tends that the wage rates of the United 
States’ networks are almost double those 
of the CBC. But, it submits, in contrast 
to the radio and television industry, rates 
in the United States’ coal mining industry 
are 48-9 per cent higher than in Canada, 
in manufacturing 28-3 per cent, in the 
electrical apparatus and supplies industry 
21-9 per cent, and in the pulp and paper 
industry only 10-4 per cent higher. It 
presumes that there is little difference in 
the rates of the iron and steel industries 
of the two countries. Its proposal of 
$106.15 a month as the top rate for Group 
II(b), “would still leave the Corporation’s 
rates 45:4 per cent short of the NBC-ABC 
rate and 53 per cent below the CBS rates”. 
Moreover these latter rates have been in 
effect in the United States since the autumn 
of 1952. Finally, the union concludes, 
there is nothing—television towers, line, 
motor trucks, master control boards—which 
the Corporation can buy at half the price 
prevailing in the United States except 
skilled labour. That, in the union’s view, 
clearly reveals the inadequacy of the 
Corporation’s rates. 

The union points to what it regards as 
a disparity in the Corporation’s own rate 
structure. It points out that announcers 
are divided into four pay groups with 
minimum hiring rates of $283.33 to $444.83 
a month. But the announcer-operators, 
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whom this union represents, receive $277 a 
month as a hiring rate in spite of the fact 
that they have a dual function. Then at 
the top of the announcer’s scale the union 
sees rates ranging from $370.41 a month 
to $570.08, compared with top rates of 
$346.67 and $417.75 in Groups II(b), II(c), 
and III of the NABET bargaining unit. 
“The Union submits that comparison of 
wage rates of CBC technical employees 
with wage rates of other CBC employees, 
in so far as comparisons may be made, 
indicate the inadequacy of the existing 
scales for employees in the NABET unit.” 
The Corporation takes the position that 
in certain large national operations there 
are jobs which, although not exactly com- 
parable to the CBC’s jobs, nevertheless 
“bear a relationship that would qualify 
them as falling within the same labour 
grades”. In this connection the Corpora- 
tion shows the monthly rates of nine 
classifications reported by seven companies. 
Not one of these companies, however, has 
all the classifications. For example, four 
companies employ wiremen at the rates 
shown below: 
Company A 


Wroraly 953) hbase. $244-264 a month 

eC Van LOO4 We erent Seite $244-264 a month 
Company B 

Aprilyloosgusstsae oes: $197-271 a month 

July 1ODe ta. ee ee $206-283 a month 
Company J 

Aprileloasnt = si wee $241-288 a month 

lye tL OSA te ie. fatale movers $248-295 a month 
Company L 

PA LO boc e sth emits ee $237-296 a month 

RE ts ie ma a $246-308 a month 


A wireman’s rate on the CBC schedule was 
$222-287 a month on March 31, 1953, and 
has been $242-311 a month since April 1, 
1953. The increment in the Corporation’s 
rates is larger than in any of the companies 
listed. 

Two of the companies employ TV main- 
tenance operators at the following rates: 


Company B 


April wiaee..,’.'. saan $245-430 a month 


diky 954 10). 1):, eee $256-449 a month 
Company L 

A pralslOboid Lenten ae $250-415 a month 

Jaaly OG oe ue ee $260-432 a month 


The CBC’s rate was $191-328 a month on 
March 31, 1953, and has been $242-347 a 
month since April 1, 1953. 

The Corporation states that “fringe 
benefits” in the industries whose wage rates 
it reports in this connection are 9-2 per 
cent of the employees’ salaries so that 


salaries plus “fringe benefits” average $284 
to $351 a month. The CBC’s “fringe 
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benefits” are 21-4 per cent of salaries so 
the average salary of CBC employees plus 
benefits is $294 to $421 a month. 


It should be noted that the union takes 
exception to two aspects of this argument. 
It protests that the data used is obtained 
not from official sources but through two 
private agencies the accuracy of whose 
surveys it is disposed to doubt. In the 
second place, it objects to the comparison 
of rates to which the value of “fringe 
benefits” is added. In its view this does 
not give an accurate indication of the rela- 
tive level of the rates compared. 


The Corporation maintains, contrary to 
the union’s view, that its operations are in 
fact comparable to those of private radio 
stations. It states that its stations com- 
pete with private stations for listener 
attention in certain areas. It lists five 
stations in Toronto and seven in Montreal, 
showing their power and their commercial 
rates to substantiate this contention. It 
insists that private stations in Toronto and 
Montreal must, in this competitive situa- 
tion, maintain the quality of their broad- 
casting or they will lose customers. It 
points to certain jobs to illustrate its state- 
ment that the work with the private 
stations is essentially the same as its own 
work. It insists that network broadcasting 
is not a unique function of the CBC, but 
one which is to be found in the privately 
operated section of the industry too. It 
concludes that in private radio stations 
“technical personnel concerned would have 
a responsibility no less important and in 
every way equivalent to similar technical 
personnel in the CBC”. Therefore it con- 
cludes that it is already paying higher wage 
rates than the private stations for work 
that is the same as theirs. 

The Corporation submits that the wage 
rates paid by private television stations are 
not, on the average, higher than its rates, 
as the union states. It shows rates for 
certain classifications of technicians which 
it obtained from five privately-owned Cana- 
dian television stations. It shows, for 
example, that technicians whom it classifies 
in Group II(b) and pays $56.80 a week 
receive the following rates in these private 
stations: $55-75; $60; $58-60; $60-75; $65- 
75; $80; $65-70. It points out that none 
of these stations provides “fringe benefits” 
or working conditions comparable to those 
in the CBC. 

The Corporation submits further that it 
is unrealistic to compare its wage rates 
with those paid by the networks in the 
United States. It contends that the income 
of United States’ networks is much greater 


than its own income. It states that the 
Class A advertising rate for a single tele- 
vision station in New York is $5,700 an 
hour while the combined total rate of all 
Canadian television stations presently oper- 
ating or under construction, is $6,100 for 
one hour. The Corporation states further 
that it is in competition with Canadian 
employers to recruit staff not in competi- 
tion with networks in the United States. 
In its view it should pay rates accordingly. 

The Corporation submits that there is no 
close relation between the CBC and net- 
works in the United States such as the 
union suggests. There is no executive or 
administrative link as there is in some other 
industries. The CBC fed 68 network 
programs to the United States, none of 
them commercially sponsored, and, in the 
same year ending March 31, 1954, it 
received 4,620 programs that were com- 
mercially sponsored. 

The Corporation gave evidence regarding 
the cost of implementing the union’s pro- 
posed rates. It submits that the new 
schedule of rates would add $734,495 to its 
costs in the fiscal year 1954-55. In addition 
it would cost $239,160 to meet anniversary 
increments according to the new schedule 
as compared with $106,107 at the present 
rates. The Corporation is not disposed to 
assume such additional costs in the face of 
the present prospects of revenues. In its 
Sound Service it reports that income from 
the excise tax on radio receiving sets 1s not 
up to its expectations. Gross commercial 
billings are declining as the popularity of 
television increases. Therefore the Sound 
Service will show a substantial operating 
deficit this year and probably next year. 
The Television Service’s financial situation 
is difficult to predict. It appears to the 
Corporation that it faces the prospect of 
operating deficits for television. 

The union thinks the Corporation is not 
correct in taking such a pessimistic view 
of the financial situation. The union 
suggests that operating expenses would not 
be so high if the cost of certain capital 
undertakings were not ‘included in them. 
It predicts, too, that the revenues of 
television promise to be better than the 
Corporation suggests. 


The union’s new schedule of salaries 
involves certain regrouping of positions as 
well as a revision of rates. A comparison 
of the present schedule and the proposed 
one reveals that the union would separate 
trainees and summer relief operators, 
moving the latter into a salary group with 
a longer progression than its present one. 
It would include Wiremen II(a) with 
Operators II(b) in the new Group II. It 


would create a new position Senior Studio 
Attendant in Group II. It would move 
assistant foremen and announcer-operators 
to a new Group III above the main level 
of rates for operators in the new Group II. 
It would separate the present Group III, 
taking out supervisory personnel and mak- 
ing a new Group V for them and putting 
the rest in a new Group IV. 


The union defends these proposals gener- 
ally on the grounds that the nature of the 
jobs concerned justify the changes pro- 
posed. In particular it maintains that there 
iS a new position, Senior Studio Attendant, 
which should be formally recognized. It 
maintains that supervisory personnel in the 
present Group III have duties and responsi- 
bilities which differentiate them from others 
in that group and which call for a higher 
rate of pay. The union contends that the 
Corporation’s failure to make this separa- 
tion and to provide higher rates for these 
supervisors makes employees reluctant to 
accept supervisory jobs in Group III. 
Why, it asks, should an employee who is 
a senior operator at $5,013 agree to per- 
form the duties and assume the responsi- 
bilities of a Supervising Operator when that 
position carries with it no more pay than 
he is presently receiving? 

In general, the Corporation’s position in 
reply to the union’s proposal regarding the 
re-grouping of jobs is that the schedule as 
it stands with its classification of jobs and 
its salary groups is a pretty sound institu- 
tion. The Corporation outlined the history 
of the development of this schedule, 
explaining how it made changes from time 
to time as circumstances seemed to it to 
warrant them. It points particularly to the 
complete job and wage analysis of 1951. It 
explains that at that time it prepared 
specifications of all its jobs. It then pro- 
ceeded to gather information about com- 
parable jobs in government and industry in 
Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain. It was able to find jobs elsewhere 
that were similar in their major aspects to 
certain of its jobs and so it was able to 
attach rates to some of its jobs. The rates 
it selected were not necessarily either the 
highest or the lowest rates paid by others, 
but what it considered fair. It proceeded 
then to rate and group the rest by com- 
parison with those rated on the basis of 
outside information. Thus, in the Corpora- 
tion’s view, the rates on its salary schedule 
constitute a well integrated structure. 
Moreover, revisions since 1951 have kept 
it up to date and the new jobs which 
appeared with television have been fitted 
into the structure. 
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The Corporation contends that the 
adequacy of its rates throughout the period 
since 1941 is readily seen in the fact that 
employees who were in the technical unit 
on January 1, 1941, and who were still in 
it on September 1, 1954, received increases 
in salary ranging from 124 per cent to 318 
per cent. For example, at the one extreme, 
one man who was paid at the rate of $1,200 
a year in January 1941 was paid at the rate 
of $5,013 in September 1954. The rate of 
another man, at the other extreme, rose 
from $1,980 to $4,341. 


It should be noted here that the union 
objects to such comparisons as the above, 
which it terms comparing privates with 
colonels. It insists that the proper com- 
parison is the private in 1941 with the 
private in 1954. 

The Corporation objects that the union’s 
proposal to regroup certain jobs upsets the 
proper relations of the jobs in question to 
others in the schedule. The specifications 
of the wiremen’s job do not, in the 
Corporation’s opinion, justify placing that 
job in the same salary group as operators. 
For the same reason foremen and 
announcer-operators should not be in a 
group with rates above the main level of 
the rates for operators. The Corporation 
protests that the proposal to separate 
supervising operators from senior operators 
violates what it regards as the sound prin- 
ciple of recognizing operators with special 
qualifications as equal in rank to junior 
supervisory personnel. 

The Corporation argues, too, that there 
is no point in reclassifying summer relief 
operators as the union proposes for it only 
provides for a longer progression in rates 
which they will not have the opportunity 
to secure. Finally, it contends, there is no 
such post as a senior studio attendant and 
no place for one. The union, it suggests, 
has in mind a special job which exists at 
one point as a result of special circum- 
stances. 


Findings and Recommendation 


It seems to the Board that the issue of 
salaries is properly discussed in terms of 
rates. Comparisons of earnings and com- 
parisons of earnings to which calculations 
of the value of “fringe benefits” are added 
may in some instances be helpful, but they 
must be used with caution. 

The first ground upon which the union 
supports its proposal for higher rates is that 
the top rate for operators, which it regards 
as a very significant rate, has not kept pace 
with the cost of living since April 1, 1945. 
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In the Board’s view no conclusion about 
the increase in the rates on the Corpora- 
tion’s salary schedule can properly be 
drawn from a consideration of the 
behaviour of one element in that structure 
during part of the period of the Corpora- 
tion’s short history. The Board notes that 
the low rate of operators in 1940, $1,380 
a year, was 69-6 per cent of the high rate 
of $1,980, while in 1945 the low rate of 
$1,440 was 53:3 per cent of the high rate 
of $2,700. Then in 1953 the low rate of 
$2,908 was 69-1 per cent of the high rate 
of $4,160. Thus it appears that between 
1940 and 1953 salaries at different levels 
of the schedule increased at different rates. 
The top salary increased more rapidly than 
the low one up to 1945 when the latter 
declined from 69-6 per cent of the former 
to 53°3 per cent. Then the low salary 
increased more rapidly than the top ones 
until 1953, returning to about the same 
relation to it that it bore in 1940. 


It seems to the Board that the Corpora- 
tion’s median rate for operators is an 
accurate indicator of what happened to the 
whole structure of operators’ rates. It has, 
as the Corporation’s graphs show, kept 
pretty well ahead of the consumer price 
index, with perhaps one exception. Recently 
it has risen well above the level of the 
index. If there is any comment that might 
be made about the level of salaries during 
the whole period 1940 to 1953 it must 
surely be that those paid the top rates 
have been fortunate in having the benefit 
of their increases earlier and hence for a 
longer time than those paid the low rates. 

The Board has not lost sight of the 
Corporation’s argument that the top rate 
of Group III, $5,013 a year, rather than 
the top rate of Group II(b), $4,160 is really 
the one to set against the rate of $1,380 in 
1940 and $2,700 in 1945. That is significant. 
Nevertheless it seems to the Board that 
the vast majority of operators will prob- 
ably find that, under the present schedule, 
they can look forward with certainty only 
to $4,160 as their top rate. 


The Board has examined, too, the argu- 
ments that deal with the union’s submis- 
sion that men working in other employ- 
ments have received increases in pay that 
are larger relative to changes in the cost 
of living than those which CBC employees 
have received. This argument does not 
seem to us to be sound. It is conceivable 
that a wage rate that increased two-fold 
in a period when the cost of living in- 
creased 50 per cent might nevertheless be 
a much less reasonable rate in absolute 
terms than another which barely kept pace 
with the cost of living. 


It seems to the Board, therefore, that 
there is nothing in the relation of the 
Corporation’s salary schedule to the cost 
of living that justifies a recommendation 
that salaries be raised as the union 
proposes. 

The union’s second argument is that its 
proposals are justified by the relation of 
present rates to those paid in certain other 
employments. The Board has set out 
above the number and the variety of these 
comparisons. 

The Board finds it difficult to compare 
the CBC’s scale with those of other 
employers, for the Corporation has few 
competitors in the ordinary sense. Never- 
theless the CBC does compete with some 
private radio and television stations and in 
the labour market, competes not: only with 
such stations but also with commercial 
companies in the electronics and com- 
munication industries. The difficulty of 
making comparisons is immeasurably in- 
creased by the fact that the parties do not 
agree that the duties and requirements of 
a given job in the CBC are the same as 
those of a job which might be considered 
similar in industry. Moreover, such of the 
evidence which the parties present in 
support of their respective claims in this 
connection is of such a nature that it serves 
as a guide not as proof. Thus the Board 
has before it evidence that the rates for 
certain jobs are higher in industry than the 
CBC pays, for example, the television 
maintenance operators’ rates quoted above. 
It has evidence that the CBC’s rates are 
higher in other instances, as in the case 
of radio operators employed by TCA. It 
must consider too that the parties do not 
agree that these jobs are comparable. 


The Board is doubtful of the validity of 
a simple comparison of rates without some 
consideration of differences in working con- 
ditions. It seems to the Board that the 
union has not shown that the Corporation’s 
rates compare unfavourably with those 
prevailing in other industries, particularly 
so since it seems that the Corporation’s 
“fringe benefits” are more generous than is 
usual and since it offers somewhat more 
stability, and continuity of employment, 
than is usual elsewhere. 

With respect to private radio stations the 
Board is persuaded to accept the union’s 
view that the rates submitted are for much 
less experienced personnel than the CBC 
employs. There are, no doubt, exceptions 
in the larger private stations. It follows, 
then, that the Corporation’s rates should 
be, as they are, higher than those paid 
generally by private stations. But nothing 
has been submitted to the Board which 


establishes that the present differentials 
between the rates of private stations and 
those of the CBC are inappropriate. 

In the television field rates may well be 
in a state of flux as stations get organized 
and staffed. No doubt some stations are 
prepared to pay well to secure the services 
of certain key technicians. These may very 
well be out-of-line rates. 

The Board cannot see that the union has 
established that there is any misalignment 
of the Corporation’s rates in its comparison 
of the rates of operator-announcers and 
announcers. It seems to the Board that 
there are differences between these two 
groups which would justify the present 
differences in their rates. 

The question of market realities which 
the union raises is of the same order as its 
arguments regarding the comparability of 
rates. It is clear that certain men have 
left the Corporation’s employ to take posi- 
tions elsewhere. The parties differ sharply 
in their opinions regarding the gains which 
these men made in salary. However that 
may be, it seems to the Board that a 
consideration of the numbers that have left 
the CBC and the numbers that have 
returned to it must lead to the conclusion 
that employment with the Corporation is 
sufficiently attractive to hold the staff with 
a minimum of turnover. 

There is the final question of the com- 
parison of rates paid by the Corporation 
and those paid by networks in the United 
States. The Board has given careful con- 
sideration to the strong stand which the 
union has taken on this question. How- 
ever, 1t 1s not persuaded that there is any 
relationship between the CBC and the net- 
works in the United States that would tend 
to relate the Corporation’s salary rates to 
those of the NBC, the ABC or the CBS. 
The Corporation no doubt does buy equip- 
ment in a market which is the same or 
related to the one in which these other 
networks buy theirs. That does not alter 
the fact that it seems to have been and is 
now able to hire staff by paying salaries 
related to other rates in Canada rather 
than to rates in the United States. 


The Board has made a careful study of 
the comparisons of rates which the parties 
have submitted. We have borne in mind 
the objections which each has raised to 
the other’s data. We have noted that some 
of the Corporation’s rates are higher than 
the rates paid by other employers for what 
seems to us to be roughly comparable work 
and that some of the Corporation’s rates 
are lower than such other rates. We have 
taken account of the nature of the 
Corporation’s salary schedule, noting the 
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increases it affords those in the lower salary 
groups and those below the top of the 
progression in their groups. We have 
noticed too, that a good many of those 
in the bargaining group have reached the 
top of their scales and will receive no more 
automatic increases in pay. We have con- 
sidered “fringe benefits” and other working 
conditions, with the parties’ divergent views 
of their significance in mind. We find in 
all these considerations nothing sufficient to 
justify our recommendation that the salary 
schedule be revised as the union proposes. 

The union argues, too, that the very 
special nature of work at the CBC calls 
for high salaries. The Board agrees that 
the work of the Corporation’s employees is 
unique, that its technical standards are 
high, that its employees possess special 
skills, and that they take a special pride 
in their work. The Board agrees, too, that 
these considerations call for high rates of 
pay. However, the Board can find nothing 
in this argument which enables it to 
determine whether or not the existing rates 
are at an appropriate level. 

With reference to the Annual Report of 
the Corporation for the year ended March 
31, 1954, above referred to, the Board has 
considered the submission of the union and 
the reply of the Corporation. 

The question of ability or inability of 
the Corporation to pay, was not raised at 
the hearings and no particular importance 
was attached to it by either party. 

It seems to the Board that the finances 
of a crown corporation like the CBC are 
of such a nature that they cannot be 
considered in the same light as the finances 
of a private enterprise. In this case, 
therefore, the Board finds that ability of 
the Corporation to pay is not a factor 
determining the appropriateness of the 
Corporation’s wage rates. 

In conclusion of this consideration of 
wage rates the Board finds that it must 
recommend that the present schedule of 
rates be continued in the next collective 
agreement between the parties. 


Classifications 


There is also the question of classifica- 
tion and regrouping of certain jobs. Some 
changes are proposed under the heading of 
wage rates and classifications. There are 
two others proposed in connection with the 
third matter in issue, general wage provi- 
sions, which relate to classifications. They 
are as follows:— 

Ariicle 34.10. 


be classified as 
Group IV. 


That maintenance operators 
Senior Operators, 
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Article 33.11. That operator (general) 
assigned on a full-time basis to out- 
side broadcasts shall be classified as 
a Senior Operator, Group IV. 


The Group IV referred to is one of the new 
groups proposed by the union. 

In so far as regrouping is an integral part 
of an upward revision of rates—and the 
Board cannot see how the new groups 
suggested can be set up without such a 
revision—the Board cannot recommend 
that it be carried out. However, it seems 
to the Board that some of the reclassifica- 
tions, e.g. Operator (General), Maintenance 
Operator and Wireman, might be possible 
within the framework of the existing 
schedule. The Board finds little guidance 
in the divergent opinions of the parties on 
this question. However, it feels confident 
that the parties both understand the 
problems involved and that they can decide 
for themselves whether any of _ these 
reclassifications are appropriate. It so 
recommends. 


Overtime 


The second matter in issue between the 
parties is overtime. The system of com- 
puting compensation for overtime work, set 
out in the present collective bargaining 
agreement, seems to the Board to be 
complex. The union states that many 
employees do not understand it and that 
it is the cause of continual dissatisfaction. 
In examining the system, it must be borne 
in mind that a 40-hour weekly wage at 
the base rate is guaranteed, quite aside 
from overtime. By reason of this guar- 
antee, a man who works six hours on 
Monday and eight hours each of the other 
four days in the week, or a total of 38 
hours, is paid for two hours during which 
he does not work. If his wage rate is, for 
example, $2 per hour he receives $80. If 
this man instead of working eight hours on 
Tuesday, worked ten hours, making a total 
of 40 hours in the week, then he would 
receive pay for 38 hours worked at the base 
$2 — $76, plus 2 hours overtime at $1=—§$2, 
plus 2 hours not worked at $2=$4, a total 
of $82. The employees seem to have 
focussed their minds on the fact that this 
man is paid for his two hours overtime at 
$1 forgetting altogether that he received $4 
for nothing. 

If this man’s work week exceeds 40 
hours there is no complaint because as 
soon as the number of hours worked in a 
week exceeds the guarantee, then he gets 
paid at time and a half for the overtime. 
Going back to the example, if he had 
worked ten hours on Monday and eight 


hours on the other four days, a total of 
42 hours, he would receive pay for 40 hours 
at the base rate of $2—$80, plus 2 hours 
at time and a half = $6, or a total of $86. 
The union raises another and perhaps a 
more important objection to the system of 
paying overtime. It claims that manage- 
ment is able under this formula to off-set 
the amount of overtime worked by in- 
structing a man who has worked overtime 
not to work some of the regular hours that 
follow. Thus a man who has worked 
sixteen hours on Monday may find that 
he is not to report for work on Tuesday. 
Furthermore the union contends that the 
free time comes on such short notice that 
a man is not able to use it profitably. 
The parties discussed possible modifica- 
tions of the formula that might meet the 
union’s objections and still retain the 
elements of it that seem satisfactory to 
management. It seems to the Board that 
the proposal that work be more carefully 
scheduled is a promising one. Such 
scheduling might enable the Corporation to 
reduce the amount of overtime, a change 
that would please both parties. It should 
enable an employee to know in advance at 
least the minimum hours which his service 
will be required and it should check the 
practice of off-setting overtime with hours 
off on short notice. The Board recom- 
mends that the parties retain the present 
formula for calculating overtime payments 
and that they co-operate in working out a 
system of schedule hours of work to 
remove the features of the application of 
the formula to which the union objects. 


General Wage Provisions 


This issue has reference to Article 33 of 
the collective bargaining agreement between 
the parties, which is headed “General Wage 
Provisions”. The parties have agreed to 
certain amendments but the union asks for 
further amendments which the Corporation 
is not prepared to make. Briefly stated 
the requests of the Union are: 


(a) That the classifications and wage rate 
of a new employee be discussed with 
the union before the end of his pro- 
bationary period. (33.3). 

(b) That a merit promotion of an em- 
ployee be automatic, if he is found to 
be qualified. (33.6) 

(c) That a merit promotion to Group ITI 
be automatic after three years at the 
topioicGroup! Lis (3327). 

(d) That at least 20 per cent of the 
employees (who are members of this 
bargaining unit), employed at any one 
point of operation, be of the Group 
IV classification, which is the senior 
POUR Looe). 

(e) That maintenance operators be up- 
graded and_ re-classified as Senior 
Operators, Group IV. (33.10). 


(f) That sound technicians assigned, full 
time, to outside broadcasts be re- 
classified as Senior Operators Group 
IVeri(seia 


The Corporation’s position, in general 
terms, is that these matters come within 
the prerogative of management which must 
be the sole judge of the merit and of the 
qualifications of employees. The Board 
considered these provisions clause by 
clause. The first of them, discussion with 
the union of a new employee’s classifica- 
tion and wage rate, seems to the Board to 
be unnecessary in view of the fact that an 
official letter is always written to a new 
employee, pointing out that a collective 
agreement exists with the union, that 
membership in the union is not compulsory 
but that pursuant to the check-off provi- 
sions of the Agreement, a percentage of 
wages is deducted and remitted to the 
union. The Board feels that this pro- 
cedure is fair and sensible and recommends 
no amendment. 

With reference to the remainder of the 
proposed alterations, the Board is of the 
opinion that merit promotions and the 
constitution of the work force at any 
particular place are matters which should 
be in the Corporation’s hands exclusively. 
Particularly in a technical operation such 
as this, the Board is not prepared to recom- 
mend that these proposals be adopted. 
Sections (e) and (f) are of the same order 
as the proposals regarding the regrouping 
of employees contained in the proposed 
revision of the salary schedule and they 
have been dealt with above. 


Multiple Functions 


This issue arises by reason of the fact 
that certain employees of the Corporation 
are required to perform several separate 
and distinct functions almost simultane- 
ously. The management has instituted a 
system under which all programs are 
monitored and operating errors are recorded 
or “logged”, and charged against the record 
of the employee responsible for the error 
in much the same manner as a baseball 
player’s errors are held against him. The 
Board heard extensive argument on this 
subject and a general discussion of it, 
during which it appeared to the Board that 
multiple functions are inherent in the oper- 
ations of the Corporation. The real com- 
plaint of the employees seems to be the 
charging of an error to an employee while 
he is engaged in performing multiple 
functions. They feel that if the second 
baseman muffs a routine grounder he should 
be charged with an error, but if in attempt- 
ing to complete a double play his throw 
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to first base is bad, there should be no 
error on the play. The Board hesitates to 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
management in so technical a matter but 
recommends that the multiple functions 
being performed by an erring employee be 
taken into account when his error is 
recorded. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
21st day of January 1955. 
(Sgd.) C. H. Curtis, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. Brooxe BELL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I have considered most carefully the 
report of the chairman of this board in 
this matter. In general, I concur with his 
description of the proceedings before this 
board. However, I differ completely in the 
major conclusion drawn therefrom. 

I say that there has been a complete 
failure to appreciate the status of these 
employees as artisans. The job descrip- 
tions of the Corporation show clearly that 
most of these men have to meet excep- 
tional qualifications as to general educa- 
tion, special skills, long training periods, 
and exacting requirements of performance. 
Their work must be carried out under 
conditions demanding intense concentra- 
tion on the job at hand under pressure 
of a high pitch. They carry the responsi- 
bility for the use and maintenance of 
delicate and costly equipment. Their daily 
work is closely keyed to that of artists for 
whom each performance is an _ intense 
climax after prolonged preparation. 

Much of this failure to appreciate the 
status of these employees comes, in my 
opinion, from the Corporation’s comparison 
of their work with that of industrial 
employees. And worse than that, the 
Corporation’s insistent comparison of their 
work with that of operators in private 
radio. 

The molehill out of which the CBC 
makes this Alpine deduction is the fact 
that there are a number of so-called net- 
work programs originating in _ private 
stations. These are disseminated through 
“one-shot” organizations of small private 
stations. In the main, the programs cited 
were those great public nuisances, thinly 
disguised radio lotteries requiring and 
recelving very little technical competence. 
Most of these programs have sneaked under 
the fence of the Canadian broadcasting 
regulations, and to cite them as proof that 
equal competence is required on private 
stations would be ludicrous if it were not 
also calculated to mislead. 
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May I say that of all the arguments of 
the CBC against paying adequate wages, 
this is most deeply resented by the mem- 
bers of this union. This comparison is an 
insult to their standard of workmanship 
and a serious blow to the morale of a 
group of employees who have had to take 
a substantial part of their pay in pride in 
their craft. 

Perhaps my indignation at comparing 
CBC technicians with private station tech- 
nicians may be more’ sympathetically 
understood if I explain that I have served 
on a number of conciliation boards for 
this union in disputes with private stations. 
Indeed, I was their nominee on choice of 
the four boards that set the schedules of 
rates presented by the CBC in Exhibit J. 

At that time the companies presented a 
survey of rates paid private radio per- 
sonnel in Ontario. These rates were sub- 
mitted as the averages in the Ontario 
broadcasting industry taken from a survey 
by Associated Management Consultants, 
and were cited in the management’s brief. 
The rates at that time, during the year 
1954, were: 
Transmitter operator... 
Studio. “operator... e- 
AANNOUNEET ce. Sonera: 
Announcer-operator ... 
Chief annotneer..% 2). 3: 


$109.00 per month 
129.28 per month 
137.36 per month 
181.80 per month 
250.48 per month 


I can submit the brief from which these 
figures were taken. 

It will be noted that the rates quoted 
in this survey are substantially lower than 
the lowest rates for unskilled labour in the 
manufacturing industries of Canada. 

It may be said that the wages of 
employees of Canadian private radio - 
stations represent the most ruthless exploi- 
tation of labour in the country. It must 
be said that there are individual exceptions 
to this charge, but it also should be said 
that the industry as a whole has been very 
profitable and some conspicuous examples 
of men who have made great fortunes while 
paying these pitiless wages could be cited. 

In the last paragraph of their Exhibit “L” 
the CBC quote a report published in the 
Lapour Gazette of April 1954 regarding the 
settlement of the dispute between CKOY 
Limited, Ottawa, and NABET. They set 
out the wages for Group 4—operators at 
$140 per month, $160 per month after six 
months’ service. 

May I quote from the CKOY brief, 
dated January 15 and 16, 1954: “Also it 
must be borne in mind that CKOY is not 
competing with the CBC on large metro- 
politan stations for the services of experi- 
enced and highly qualified personnel. 


Rather, the majority of the employees of 
CKOY come to the company as inexperi- 
enced persons just out of school, with no 
particular academic qualifications and no 
previous knowledge of the broadcast in- 
dustry. The company prefers to continue 
its policy of bringing young people from 
Ottawa and vicinity who have shown 
some desire to associate themselves with 
raqio.e tae 


With regard to transmitter operators the 
same brief says: “The company has no 
objection to the definition of the category, 
transmitter operator, although it would 
point out that the majority of its present 
operators do not possess the knowledge or 
experience or ability to carry out many of 
the duties imposed on transmitter oper- 
ators by this section.” 


Much was made before this CBC Board 
of the fact that CBC have a very small 
turnover of staff. These figures from the 
private radio stations of Canada explain 
why there is no loss of personnel in that 
direction. 


The only industrial parallel that I can 
find for work that demands the special 
skills, the lengthy training, the heavy 
responsibility and intense pressure that 
most of these employees work under are 
photo-engravers and lithographers. I would 
point out that the latter receive much 
higher pay, work shorter hours, and get 
better fringe benefits than the technical 
employees of CBC do—and have had these 
advantages under contract for a long time. 
I know that the job content of the work 
done by these two groups is not the same. 
Their respective jobs, however, do have 
this in common. They require the special 
skills of industrial athletes, and make great 
demands on artistic talents. The wages 
that CBC pays to the greater part of these 
employees is, now, somewhat less than 
those of a carpenter or plumber working in 
Canada’s larger centres. 


Recommendations 


It must be said that at no time during 
the proceedings before this board were the 
demands of the union, or the stand of the 
Corporation, modified by the usual process 
of mediation. That this was so was in no 
way any fault of the Board. It was 
evident that the real negotiation in this 
dispute would have to take place after the 
Board had made its report. We find our- 
selves, therefore, in a position of knowing 
only the extreme areas of disagreement 
without any real conception of the areas 
of possible agreement. We have to take it 
that the union is not going to take its final 


stand for unconditional fulfilment of all its 
demands, nor will the Corporation not 
budge from its position of refusing any part 
of the major requests of its employees. 

It remains to be said that this dispute 
concerns the first renewal of a contract 
between the parties. It is an axiom of 
industrial relations that in a first contract 
the important objective is to get relations 
upon a contractual basis. The establishing 
of satisfactory terms of a contract must be 
deferred until the parties have lived with 
a contract for a while. But the first con- 
tract is, inevitably, a compromise, and 
changes are to be expected. This seems 
to be a most inappropriate year for a crown 
corporation to lower the boom on the 
aspirations of its technical employees 
because :— 

1. In this year, CBC has made a con- 
tract with an association of its writers 
which contracts for higher fees than 
the average paid under the old system 
of individual bargaining. 

2. In this year, the CBC has established 
an increased guaranteed system of 
fees for its actors, singers, and 
dancers. 

3. In this year, the CBC has made a 
contract with its announcers, stenog- 
raphers, office assistants, etc. at a 
substantial increase in pay. 


New contracts have been made with the 
stagehands in television, with the newsmen 
and others—all presumably with changes in 
them. It seems, therefore, that the Cor- 
poration would be making an invidious 
exception if it maintains its adamant posi- 
tion with its technical employees. 

During this same period, this govern- 
ment corporation spent vast sums building 
up its physical assets in broadcast and 
television equipment. This expenditure is 
very necessary if the people of Canada are 
to have the kind of broadcasting of both 
kinds that the people of Canada want and 
have said that they will pay for. The 
people of Canada will also, I think, willingly 
pay to buy the high level of technical 
broadcasting skill that they have become 
used to. 

I cannot help feeling that both parties 
in this dispute were holding the line with 
a kind of amiable stubbornness, awaiting 
the report of this Board. Therefore I feel 
it is the duty of this Board to give realistic 
guidance to both parties. 

While this Board was in session, the 
annual report of the CBC for the year 
1953-54 was not available. However, since 
the Board sat, the report has been pub- 
lished. Now that this report is out, it 
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appears that the dismal forebodings of the 
company’s brief are scarcely to be taken 
seriously. The annual report for the year 
1952-53 which was submitted by the Cor- 
poration to this Board has been replaced 
by the report for the year 1953-54, which 
shows an excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture some 18 times greater. Surely the 
CBC can find some way of meeting a part 
of the requests of its employees out of a 
net surplus of $6,567,862. 


Wages 


[I recommend, therefore, that the present 
schedule of rates of pay in the renewed 
contract with this union be increased by 
six (6) per cent for the period from August 
1, 1954, until March 31, 1955, and that a 
further six (6) per cent increase be given 
from April 1, 1955, until March 31, 1956. 
It will be seen that this contract will be 
for a period of 20 months. This extended 
contract will settle the technical employees’ 
demands for a long period of peace, and 
will make their contract coincide with the 
fiscal year of the Corporation. 


Classifications 


I concur in the chairman’s recommenda- 
tion that the classifications remain as they 
are for the period of the proposed contract 
except that provision be made to set up 
the union’s proposed new Group IV for 
supervising operators. At present, once an 
operator has reached the top of his range, 
he has reached a dead end. Even if he 
assumes the additional responsibilities of 
supervising operator, he gets no increase in 
pay. Throughout these proceedings it has 
been obvious that the Corporation’s job and 
wage analysis gives little or no weight to 
the important factor of responsibility. I 
cannot see why any top-rated operator 
would accept the post of supervising oper- 


ator without an increase. Apparently the 
CBC doesn’t see how the operators can do 
this either, because they have already, 
without consulting the bargaining agent, 
created the new post of supervising oper- 
ator for television. It is difficult to see 
how this unilateral decision of the Corpora- 
tion jibes with their brief on page 32 where 
they argue that such a new classification 
when requested by the union is impossible 
of fulfilment. 

I therefore recommend that in both sound 
and television services, all supervising oper- 
ators be placed in the new classifications at 
the new rate set for supervising operators 
me LW 


Overtime 


I concur in the chairman’s recommenda- 
tion in this matter. 


General Wage Provisions 


I concur with the findings of the Board 
in all of these matters except that of 
technicians assigned to outside broadcasts. 

In that instance I recommend as follows: 
Any technician who is not classified as a 
senior operator (Group IV) and is assigned 
to outside broadcasts, which tour of duty 
requires him to be away from the studios 
for more than 48 hours, shall receive a 
differential of 10 per cent for work done 
during such tour of duty. 

Any wireman who is assigned to work 
away from home for more than 48 hours 
shall receive a differential of 10 per cent 
for work done during such a tour of duty. 


Multiple Functions 


I concur with the recommendation of the 
chairman on this matter. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Mitter Stewart, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases, two heard November 9, 1954, 
and one heard October 19, 1954. 

Of the three disputes, one concerned a 
claim by a passenger train conductor and 
crew for through freight rates, one the 
method of payment of pilot crews operat- 
ing gas motor cars owned by a contracting 
company, and one the discharge of a 
conductor. 
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The Board did not sustain the conten- 
tion of the employees in two cases and in 
the other it recommended a procedure for 
the future. 

The three disputes 
summarized below :— 

Case No. 653—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a regularly assigned passenger con- 
ductor and crew’s claim for through freight 


and decisions are 


rates when a passenger train car containing 
LCL (less than carload lot) freight was 
handled on the train. 


On July 20, 1951, a conductor and crew 
while on their regular assignment in 
passenger train service had as part of their 
train a passenger train car containing LCL 
freight. They were paid passenger rates 
for service performed on the trip and 
claimed through freight rates. 


The employees contended that the 
commodity carried in the passenger car 
and on a freight waybill and for which 
freight revenue was derived was freight 
traffic, thus rightfully freight service and 
not passenger traffic or passenger service. 

Freight revenue was derived, the Brother- 
hood contended, in accordance with “Tariff 
Freight Classification No. 19, dated 1937”. 
Quoting the schedule of rates agreed to 
between the Railway and the Brotherhood, 
the employees contended that as freight 
rates had been paid for this service in the 
past, the crew in question should have 
received freight rates of pay. 


The employees argued that, in general, 
freight services were relatively more profit- 
able than the passenger service. They 
contended their members were entitled to 
rates applicable to the service performed 
in line with the tariffs derived. The 
Railway Act, they further argued, still 
provided authority for tariffs governing 
passenger service and freight service. 


The employees quoted an Article cap- 
tioned “Combination Runs” and a Ruling 
on the Article, which read as follows: 

Crews assigned to runs, a_ portion of 
which is passenger and the balance mixed 
or freight or both, will be paid mileage 
rate for each class of train, but not less 
than the minimum passenger rates, exclusive 
of overtime, detention and switching. 


Ruling: 

Under this clause crews should not be 
used to perform service other than regular 
service contained in the assignment. Should 
crews assigned under this Rule perform 
extra service, they should be paid for such 
service in addition to and irrespective of 
the compensation for the assigned service, 
and under the conditions of unassigned 
al should they be required to do the same 
work. 


The employees said that the Article did 
not prevent the company from requiring 
passenger crews to handle freight but does 
require the company to pay for freight 
service combined with passenger service. 
They contended too, in line with the ruling, 
that a bona fide passenger train is not in 
exclusive passenger service when cars con- 
taining LCL freight are handled. 


The company contended that the car in 
which this freight shipment was handled 
was equipped for passenger train service 
and could be handled on passenger train 
schedules. The waybills covering the con- 
tents of the car were under cover, the car 
itself moving by means of a slip bill, they 
pointed out. The company argued that 
the crew did not handle the contents in 
any way and under these circumstances 
they are not entitled to be paid freight 
rates. 


The Board, on the understanding that 
the case referred specifically to the handling 
of carload lots of LCL freight in a car 
specially equipped for regular passenger 
trains, the train crew not being required 
to load or unload the commodity, did not 
sustain the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 654—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a method of payment for 
conductor-pilots and flagmen operating gas 
motor cars, the property of a contracting 
firm, on a subdivision of the railway. 

Gas motor cars, and trailers, were oper- 
ated for a contracting firm on a subdivision 
during the construction of an oil pipeline. 
A conductor-pilot and one flagman were 
employed on each of these cars by the 
railway under work train rates and condi- 
tions. The employees claimed through 
freight rates and conditions. 

The employees contended that the 
service performed did not come under 
the provisions of the Article captioned 
“Work Train Service”. They referred in 
particular to that section of the article 
which reads: 

Work trains under the meaning of this 


article are trains assigned to maintenance, 
construction and betterment work. 


They argued that the article was written 
to apply to crews assigned to maintenance, 
construction and betterment work, in order 
to service and improve the Railway’s 
right-of-way. Their argument, they point 
out, is strengthened by the fact that the 
schedule agreement provides for the 
arranging of specified assignments and they 
felt the company had had ample time to 
negotiate prior to advertising for a pilot 
and flagman for the motor cars. No 
attempt, they said, was made by the com- 
pany to approach the representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for 
the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 

The company contended that no provi- 
sion had been made in the agreement 
relating to a service of this specific nature 
and felt that the conductor-pilots and 
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flagmen had been reimbursed by a fair 
method of payment under the circum- 
stances, namely work train rates and 
conditions. 

At a hearing before the Board at which 
both parties submitted evidence it 
developed that the employees were not 
claiming any adjustment in compensation. 
The Board’s problem then was to answer 
the question: what should have been done? 

The Board found that the service 
required as described was not work train 
service but a special case. Under such 
circumstances, the parties should have 
conferred together promptly in order to 
arrive at a just and reasonable under- 
standing based on schedule conditions. The 
Board further stated that the responsi- 
bility for making the request for consul- 
tation in such cases reasonably rests with 
the company, since they had knowledge of 


the special circumstances. The Board 
recommended this policy for the future. 

Case No. 655—Disputes between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the discharge of a conductor. 

The conductor, regularly assigned to 
passenger trains, was discharged from the 
service for “mishandling of transportation”. 
The company gave evidence that on four 
occasions the conductor failed to punch 
tickets that he collected from passengers; 
in three cases the tickets were used a 
second time. When he was unable to 
explain “this mishandling of transporta- 
tion” he was discharged. 

The employees contended the conductor 
was unjustly disciplined and that he should 
be reinstated to service with all rights 
unimpaired and paid for all time lost. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention. 





Final Report Issued on U.K. Rail Dispute 


The final report of the court of inquiry 
established to examine the recent wage 
dispute between the British Transport 
Commission and the National Union of 
Railwaymen was published at the end of 
January. It recommended “a _ searching 
and detailed inquiry” into the _ present 
“unhappy” railway position. 

“The scope of the inquiry would be vast, 
as 1t would presumably have to include 
under ‘efficiency’ such matters as railway 
operation, under ‘productivity’ the efforts of 
men and management, under ‘redundancy’ 
the extremely delicate question of discharg- 
ing surplus staff; and also to consider labour 


relations and these mysterious ‘deeper 
administrative difficulties and disagree- 
ments’. Particularly, too, the court would 


have the inquiry express some opinion as 
to whether improvements in economy and 
efficiency would enable the railways to 
earn more revenue.” 

Other than the suggestion of further 
inquiry the court made no new recom- 
mendations but elaborated on some of its 
interim report conclusions (L.G., Jan., 
p. 42). 

The court’s interim report said that it 
should not be expected that a rate of 
wages was to be established less than that 
being paid in a comparable industry. 
Referring to these arguments the final 
report noted: “It is implicit in all this that 
the wage must be properly earned, and that 
to be a ‘fair wage’ it must be not only no 
lower than it should be, but also no higher 
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than it should be.” 
that the “right to. receive a fair 
adequate wage is no more than this”. 

Accepting the above, the court recognized 
the Transport Commission was not like the 
ordinary industrial employer, and _ the 
factors which affect the wage rates in 
normal industry are absent. 

“The conditions of his (Transport Com- 
mission’s) business are, commercially speak- 
ing, artificial and it therefore becomes 
necessary to fall back on the expedient of 
relating the wages he should pay to those 
paid in such comparable industries as may 
be found.” 


The “means” by which the Commission 
was to find the right wages “are not ours 
to decide,” said the court, but the primary 
means would appear to “naturally be the 
establishment of effective productivity”. 


This led to the question of efficiency. 
“Tt is fundamental that the employer is 
entitled to expect, and the employee is 
bound to give, a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage.” 

Both employer and employee, the court 
said, were under particular obligation to join 
in all measures for improving productivity 
and efficiency. 

The court said also that no properly run 
industry should have to carry redundant 
staff and this applied in particular to the 
railways in their present financial position 
and with their obligation to the public to 
ensure efficient and economic working. 


The report concluded 
and 





‘ollective / Agreements | 


Changes in Wages, Hours, Working Conditions 
in Collective Agreements, Oct. '53 to Oct. ‘54 


Slightly more than 75 per cent of 434 contracts signed between Oct.1, 
1953, and Oct. 1, 1954, provided pay boosts, but for smaller amounts 
than in previous three years. More contracts renewed without change 


Slightly more than 75 per cent of the con- 
tracts among a sample of collective agree- 
ments signed during the period October 1953 
to October 1954 provided increases in wage 
rates, although the amounts agreed upon 
tended to be smaller than those of the 
previous three years. In about half of the 
agreements examined, changes were also 
found to have been made in one or more 
of the following: hours of work, vacation 
arrangements, statutory holiday provisions, 
health plans, and pension plans. On the 
other hand, more agreements were renewed 
during the year without change in either 
the wage or non-wage items than during 
the preceding few years. 


This information is based on an exam- 


ination of 4384 collective agreements, 
covering slightly more than 290,000 
workers, signed during the 12 months 


ending October 1, 1954. The agreements 
are those among the sample of 1,000 con- 
tracts, used in the Economics and Research 
Branch for purposes of analysis, that were 
bargained during the period and for which 
copies were forwarded to the Branch* 
Other contracts in the 1,000-agreement 
sample were bargained during the period 
under review but had not been received 
by the Branch at the time of writing. A 
small number of those received were 
excluded from the study because the 
provisions of the current and previous 
agreements could not be compared. Still 
other agreements in the sample, effective 
for two or more years, were not bargained 
during the period. 

In 88 per cent of the 434 agreements, 
affecting 87 per cent of the 292,500 workers 
covered, changes were made among the 
contract provisions examined. The follow- 
ing breakdown shows that wage changes 
were most often accompanied by changes 
in the other items analysed. 





*Preliminary figures for the same period published 
previously (L.G. Nov. 1954, p. 1529), were based on 
395 agreements received to that time. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of of 
Agreements Workers 


Wage Change and Change in 


Others Ttems Fie tee seats 42 30 
Wage Change Only siciecice cet 34 36 
Change in Hours and/or Other 

Items But no Wage Change 7 21 
No Change in Any Item ....... 17 13 


Changes in the items other than wages 
were found to have occurred in the follow- 
ing proportions: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of of 

Agreements Workers 
Vi aICALIONS » farses iotene te oe cle 24 17 
Statutory stlolidayer .cmcweaseanes 19 28 
EVOUTS Ohm WiOrleeeeretete ce setae 18 13 
Health Plan Introduced ........ 5 4 
Pension Plan Introduced ...... 1 2 


Wage Rate Changes—Among the sample 
of collective agreements examined, three 
out of every four agreements provided a 
wage increase and the increase was, most 
frequently, in the range of 5 to 9-9 cents 
an houry (see accompanying table). 

Increases in the range of 5 to 9-9 cents 
also predominated in 1953 (L.G., Oct. 1953, 
p. 1410). But during 1953 increases of 10 
cents and more were proportionately more 
frequent than in 1954. In 1952 and 1951, 
similar surveys had revealed generally 
larger wage increases (L.G., March 1953, 
p. 348 and March 1952, p. 268). 

During 1954 a greater proportion of 
collective agreements provided a wage 
increase of less than five cents per hour or 
were renewed without a wage increase than 
in the previous three years. 


Hours of Work—Changes in regular 
hours of work were made in 80 collective 
agreements affecting 39,000 workers. Under 
39 agreements, covering 25,000 workers, the 
standard work week was reduced to 40 
hours per week. In most cases, the reduc- 
tion in hours of work was accompanied 





+A number of the agreements provided for deferred 
wage increases to take effect at various stipulated 
times during the life of the agreement. The total 
amount becoming effective between October 1, 1953, 
and October 1, 1954, was taken into account. 
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WAGE CHANGES EN SAMPLE OF 434 COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED 
BETWEEN OCTOBER 1, 1953- OCTOBER 1, 1954 









































Number of Number of 
Agreements Workers Covered 
Wage Changes in Cents per Hour peas okie - = - x 
er Cent . er Cent 
Number | “of Total | Number | of Total 
Mert y - S io | 
Now han cessin' Ware’ RAGES Hm. seamen de cyan Sele sese ener eee cer ee aa 106 24-5 99, 000 33-8 
I GCTEHSEMNAVW AS CRECALES Ee RUAL Mi cttcrtee vvord cue oi RIG OCR ae renee 2, 0-5 500 -2 
increasesin: Wareulva testes iar ce vie. doula oto, ede ten be leer eens 326 75-0 193, 000 66-0 
Up bored (Cente eee ne ric cc Seertom cart ce ne ona reo ee 86 20-0 40, 000 14-0 
SCOR e ORCEN USite ce Pie oko. care ae, rc aonb ee 150 35-0 101, 000 34-0 
LOMO Oncents in ..ste sets oat tke coma cl a eh eek ae Loe Cente 59 13-0 38, 000 13-0 
OIGENLS OF MOLES =). ere oe. Ge entero ehs o eee eae Ct eras 31 7-0 14,000 | 5-0 
| oto — | 
Totals ean is Were Soe nt ats 2 434 100-0 292, 500 | 100-0 
by a wage increase sufficient to maintain week of vacation. The most common 
or even increase the regular weekly wages. length of service required in the new 


Under only 12 agreements, covering 6,000 
workers, did it appear that wage adjust- 
ments would fail to maintain the same 
weekly wages. 


Annual’  Vacations—Vacation clauses 
were changed in 102 agreements covering 
51,000 workers. In practically all cases, 
either service requirements to qualify for 
paid vacations were reduced or a third or 
fourth week of vacation for long service 
employees was introduced. 


In 30 agreements, vacation provisions 
were altered to allow a third week of 
vacation after 15 years of service. Prior 
agreements did not provide for a third 
week of vacation or the length of service 
required in order to qualify for it was 
longer than 15 years. A third week of 
vacation was also introduced or the 
length of the qualifying period reduced 
in 17 other collective agreements. Similar 
changes were made regarding a fourth week 
of vacation in 12 collective agreements, 
with 20 and 25 years of service being the 
most frequent qualifying requirement. 


Several agreements also made adjust- 
ments in the qualifying period for a second 


agreements was five years or less. 


Statutory Holidays—An increase of one 
or two days in the number of paid 
statutory holidays was provided in 82 
collective agreements covering nearly 82,000 
workers. Among these are two _ large 
bargaining units of woodworkers in British 
Columbia, including more than 30,000 
workers, that negotiated an increase in paid 
statutory holidays from three to six. 

In approximately 40 collective agree- 
ments, the number of paid _ statutory 
holidays has been increased from six or 
seven to eight per year. Most of the other 
agreements increasing the number of paid 
statutory holidays brought the total number 
to six or seven. 


Pension and Welfare Plans—Welfare 
plans including such items as hospitaliza- 
tion, medical services and life insurance 
were introduced in 23 collective agreements 
applying to some 11,000 workers. Details 
of these plans were not as a rule made 
available with the agreements. In addi- 
tion, five collective agreements included for 
the first time a pension plan for the 
employees covered. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, several wage increases were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council during 
December and January. Changes were also 
made in other working conditions, includ- 
ing hours, overtime and vacations with pay. 


In the shoe manufacturing industry 
throughout the province, the cost-of-living 
escalator clause was cancelled. A new 


minimum scale of hourly rates provided 
increases ranging from 4 to 6 cents per 
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hour for hourly-rated workers, and from 
4 to 7 cents per hour for workers engaged 
on piece-work. 

Workers in the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal had their minimum 
hourly wage rates increased by 5 cents; 
other working conditions were unchanged. 


An Order applicable in the uncorrugated 


paper box industry throughout the prov- 
ince increased minimum hourly rates from 


3 to 5 cents for tradesmen engaged in 
printing. Apprentices’ rates in Zone I, for 
certain classes, were increased by from 1 to 
15 cents per hour. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 


minimum rates for journeymen plumbers,. 


steamfitters, etc., were increased by 5 cents 


Industrial Standards Acts, N.S., 


Under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Nova Scotia, new schedules for bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, plasterers and 
plumbers at Halifax and Dartmouth in- 
creased the minimum rates by 5 cents 
per hour. 

In New Brunswick, a first schedule for 
carpenters at Edmundston and St. Leonard 
provided minimum rates of $1.40 per hour 
for work during regular working periods, 
$1.60 during special working periods, as well 
as a 44-hour work week. 


per hour, making the present rate for 
journeymen $2.05; two deferred increases 
are provided which will make the rate from 
October 1, 1955, $2.12 per hour. Appren- 
tices’ rates for the second, third and fourth 
years were increased by from 5 to 10 cents 
hourly. 


N.B. and Ont. 


A new schedule for electrical workers at 
Windsor, Ont., replacing that which was 
last gazetted in 1951, increases the minimum 
hourly rate by 20 cents over the 1951 rate. 
At Cornwall, Ont., 
painters, replacing 


a new schedule for 
that 
gazetted in 1948, increased the minimum 


which was last 


hourly rates of brush and spray-painters, 
during regular periods or on night work, 
by 45 cents over the 1948 rate. 





“Advocates of Good Employee Relations Once Considered Radicals” 


“As late as the early part of the 20th 
Century, those who spoke or wrote about 
the need for good employee relations were 
considered as nothing less than radicals, 
upstarts or trouble-makers,” said Gordon M. 
Chaplin, Supervisor of Training for Cana- 
dian Tube & Steel Products Ltd. of 
Montreal, addressing a one-day conference 
on supervisory training sponsored by the 
Maritime Bureau of Industrial Relations 
and the Maritime Personnel Association at 
Dalhousie University, February 23. 

Such people were “prophets ahead of 
their time” and it was upon the foundation 
of “good relationships” that all other parts 
of management and modern supervision 
were founded, he added. 

The speaker said that among the eight 
causes of mental illness among employed 
persons, “on-the-job tensions and frustra- 
tions, resulting from the impact of poor 
administration or poor supervision” were 
first, and eighth was “fear of supervisors”. 
He advocated training of supervisors as 
“an intelligent step” towards lessening 
these hidden causes of low morale and 
uneven productivity. 

The Maritime Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, an affiliate of the university’s Insti- 


tute of Public Affairs; is a voluntary 
membership organization of business firms, 
providing conferences, research and infor- 
mation services. The Personnel Association 
is a similar organization dedicated to the 
study of personnel topics and to the 
promotion of knowledge and good practices 
in this field. 


The conference was the first in the 
Bureau’s new series of frequent one-day 
sessions on single topics that is replacing 
the previous pattern of annual three- or 
four-day meetings. 





Recent Newspaper Industry Contracts 


Reporters on the Toronto Evening 
Telegram with five years’ experience now 
recelve a minimum of $95 a week; on the 
Ottawa Crtrzen, $94.25 a week. The new 
rates were established in contracts recently 
renewed with both papers by the American 
Newspaper Guild (CIO-CCL). 

The ANG, in a new contract with the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, gained a weekly 
minimum of $123.50, guaranteed continu- 
ance of the Christmas bonus, and three 
weeks’ vacation after four years. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Widow of Quebec workman loses claim for damages. Decisions of 
Quebec and Ontario Labour Relations Boards reviewed by courts. U.S. 
court interprets section of Taft-Hartley Act on voting rights of strikers 


In Quebec the appeal court, holding that 
a fatal accident to an employee in a 
provincial technical school was due to the 
victim’s own negligence, allowed the appeal 
of the Attorney-General from the judgment 
of a lower court awarding damages to the 
workman’s widow. 

The Quebec Superior Court granted an 
order sought by the Alliance des profes- 
seurs catholiques de Montréal to delay the 
effect of the Labour Relations Board’s 
decision to certify a rival union as bargain- 
ing agent for French-speaking Catholic 
teachers in Montreal. In another case the 
court ruled that a clause in a decree under 
the Collective Agreement Act providing 
for the automatic renewal of the decree 
from year to year was valid. 

The Ontario High Court of Justice 
dismissed a union’s application to quash 
the certification granted to a rival union, 
holding that the Board had made a deci- 
sion within its jurisdiction after a proper 
inquiry into the facts. 

The United States Court of Appeals held 
that economic strikers who were guilty of 
misconduct but had not been discharged by 
the employer were eligible to vote in a 
representation election. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


. «+ finds employer not guilty of negligence in an 
accident fatal to an employee of technical schoo| 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on September 29, 1954, 
allowed the appeal brought by the provin- 
cial Attorney-General from a judgment of 
the Superior Court awarding $6,000 damages 
to the widow of a workman employed in 
a provingial institution who died as the 
result of an accident. The appeal court 
held that the accident was caused by the 
employee’s own negligence and that the 
employer was not responsible. 

The facts of the case were given in the 
reasons for decision of Mr. Justice Pratte 
and Mr. Justice Rinfret. On September 29, 
1950, Samuel Labelle and three other work- 
men employed by the province in the 
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Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales at 
Montreal were directed by the caretaker to 
perform some work on the roof. They 
went into the skylight over the glass ceiling 
of the picture gallery and Labelle was 
killed when he fell through the ceiling. 
His widow was successful in her action in 
the Superior Court against the provincial 
Attorney-General in which she maintained 
that the accident was caused by the 
employer’s negligence in requiring Labelle 
to do a dangerous job without supplying 
him with the necessary safety equipment 
or taking the necessary measures to protect 
him from his own carelessness. 


It was not clear from the evidence 
exactly what job the men were required to 
perform. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Pratte and Mr. Justice Barclay, it was not 
necessary for the workmen to go into the 
skylight. Since Labelle was injured in a 
place where his work did not require him 
to be, the employer could not be held 
responsible for the accident. 

They considered, however, that even if 
Labelle’s presence in the skylight was justi- 
fied, the plaintiff must prove that the 
accident was due to some negligence of the 
employer. The plaintiff argued that the 
work in the interior of the skylight was 
dangerous and that the employer should 
have taken precautions for the safety of 
his workmen, for instance, that there should 
have been a net to catch those who might 
fall on the glass ceiling, or railings, or a 
man responsible for seeing that the work- 
men were not careless. 

Mr. Justice Pratte stated that instruc- 
tions had been given for work in the sky- 
light and that it was the general practice 
of the employees working there to lay 
planks. across the wooden beams so that 
they could move around without touching 


_This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





the squares of glass. Labelle had been 
negligent in entering the skylight without 
taking the customary precautions. 

The plaintiff argued that it was the 
employer’s duty to be sure that precau- 
tionary measures were observed and to 
protect employees against their own negli- 
gence. Mr. Justice Pratte stated that some 
support for this view could be found in 
earlier judgments of the Court. He cited 
Canadian Vickers v. Smith [1922] 32 BR 
443 and Laramée v. Boucher [1944] RL 
300 in which a similar view was expressed. 
However, the facts in those two cases were 
quite different from the case at bar, as in 
both the worker was injured while working 
at a dangerous machine. In His Lordship’s 
view, it is the employer’s duty not to 
expose his employee to a danger of which 
the employee is not aware or of which he 
does not appreciate the gravity or against 
which he cannot protect himself. However, 
the duty does not go so far as to oblige 
the employer to be responsible himself or 
to have a guard near the employee respon- 
sible for preventing him from being care- 
less. In a case where the job is not 
dangerous by nature and the employee 
knows the danger and can guard against 
it, the employer who has recommended 
caution and has furnished the required 
safety devices cannot be expected to 
foresee that someone will ignore his 
advice. The employer cannot be expected 
to have the gift of divination and can 
only guard his employee against careless- 
ness that can be foreseen. In this case 
Labelle was well acquainted with the place 
and with the safety measures normally 
observed. The responsibility for the 
accident was his and not the employer’s. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret considered that 
Labelle had been in the skylight in the 
course of his work but he shared the view 
of the other two judges as to the respon- 
sibility for the accident. 

The Court allowed with costs the appeal 
of the Attorney-General from a judgment 
of the Superior Court awarding $6,000 in 
damages to Labelle’s widow. Le Procureur 
Général de la Province de Québec v. Dame 
Monette [1955] BR 66. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. . orders delay in carrying out order certifying 
new bargaining agent for Montreal schoolteachers 


On September 9, 1954, the Quebec 
Superior Court granted the application of 
a Montreal teachers’ union for a delaying 
order to prevent the carrying out of a 
decision of the provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Board to certify a rival union as 


the bargaining agent for French-speaking 
teachers in Montreal. 

Mr. Justice Choquette delivered the 
judgment of the Court. The plaintiff, the 
Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal, sought the order on the ground 
that it was the natural consequence of the 
writ of prohibition it had already obtained. 
The Board maintained that by virtue of 
Section 41a of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act its decisions could not be 
appealed and that it could not be restrained 
by a writ of prohibition. Mr. Justice 
Choquette quoted a statement from the 
decision of Chief Justice Rinfret in the case 
of l Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal v. La Commission des relations 
ouvriéres (L.G., Aug. 19538, p. 1177) in which 
he said that the legislator could not make 
immune from a writ of prohibition a 
tribunal which had given a decision without 
jurisdiction. The Superior Court had 
followed this decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada when it held in La Brique 
Citadelle Liée v. Gagné (L.G., Sept. 1954, 
p. 1302) that a writ of prohibition could 
be issued against a council of arbitration in 
spite of the prohibitive clause in the Trade 
Disputes Act similar to Section 4la of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

His Lordship then considered the union’s 
grounds for obtaining the order applied for. 
The Alliance had made four petitions to the 
Labour Relations Board. It had sought to 
be recognized again as the bargaining 
agent for French-speaking teachers in the 
French Catholic schools in Montreal. It 
then requested a hearing, so that the Board 
might reconsider and change its decision to 
reject the certification application. It con- 
tested the certification application of a 
rival union, [Association des éducateurs 
catholiques de Montréal, and it asked for 
the dissolution of that union as an associa- 
tion dominated by the employers, namely, 
the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 
The Board rejected these four requests 
without granting a hearing. The Alliance 
also challenged the power of the Board to 
issue joint certification to two separate 
unions to bargain together on behalf of 
the French-speaking teachers and _ the 
English-speaking teachers. The Alliance 
maintained that this joining together could 
be done only with the consent of the 
associations concerned. 


Mr. Justice Choquette considered that 
the issues raised concerned the powers and 
the jurisdiction of the Board and _ that 
there was a prima facie case for granting 
a writ of prohibition. In granting such a 
writ the judge could order that the carry- 
ing out of the decision complained against 
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be delayed until the trial of the action. 
In this case the carrying out of the Board’s 
decision to certify the rival union would 
be more prejudicial to the Alliance if it 
should ultimately win its case than the 
maintenance of the statws quo would be to 
the Board and the other union if they were 
ultimately successful. For these reasons the 
Court ordered that the carrying out of the 
Board’s decision be postponed. Allance 
des professeurs catholiques de Montréal 
v. Commission de relations owvriéres de la 
Province de Québec et autres [1954] 
CS 465. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... holds that an automatic renewal clause in a 
decree under Collective Agreement Act is valid 


In a decision given at Montreal on 
July 14, 1954, the Quebec Superior Court 
held that an automatic renewal clause in 
a decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act was valid and that therefore the decree 
applicable to the shirt-manufacturing in- 
dustry in the province of Quebec remained 
in effect. 

Mr. Justice Lippé gave the reasons for 
decision. The case before the Court was 
an action for wages brought by the parity 
committee for the shirt industry of the 
province of Quebec. The committee 
claimed that the Biltmore Shirt Company, 
an employer subject to decree 1284 under 
the Collective Agreement Act, had not paid 
its employees the required wages during 
the three-month period from February to 
April 1953. The amount claimed was 
$92.55. 

Decree 1284 was dated November 15, 
1951, and published in the Quebec Gazette 
on November 24, 1951. It was amended 
by ministerial order 1174 of November 6, 
1952, gazetted November 15, 1952; and by 
ministerial order 101 of January 29, 1953, 
gazetted February 14, 1953. Section 17 of 
the decree provided that the decree would 
remain in effect until March 31, 1952, and 
would be automatically renewed from year 
to year after that date unless one of the 
contracting parties gave written notice to 
the contrary to the other parties not more 
than 60 nor less than 30 days before 
March 31 in any year. Such a notice must 
be sent also to the Minister of Labour and 
to the parity committee. 


Counsel for the company argued that 
decree 1284 had not been automatically 
renewed but had expired on March 81, 
1952. He claimed also that the automatic 
renewal provision in the decree was illegal 
and void because it went beyond the powers 
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conferred on the Lieutenant-Governor by 
the Legislature. There had not been any 
ministerial order prolonging the term of 
the decree as was provided for in the 
Collective Agreement Act. He maintained 
further that one of the contracting parties, 
namely the Fédération nationale des travail- 
leurs de lindustrie du vétement inc., had 
terminated the decree relating to the shirt 
industry by notice: to one of the other 
contracting parties. 


Mr. Justice Lippé stated that decree 
1284 had arisen out of a collective agree- 
ment between several employers and the 
Federation. The defendant company was 
not a party to the original agreement but 
it was clearly subject to the decree under 
Section 2 of the Collective Agreement Act, 
which enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make certain terms of an agree- 
ment binding on all employers and 
employees in an industry within the scope 
determined in the decree. Section 9 of the 
Act provides that a decree makes obligatory 
the terms of the agreement relating to 
wages, hours of work, apprenticeship and 
the proportion between the number of 
skilled workers and of apprentices in an 
undertaking. Under Section 10, a decree 
may also make obligatory the provisions of 
an agreement relating to vacations with 
pay, family allowances, the classification of 
operations and classification of employers 
and employees, and “also such provisions 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
deem in conformity with the spirit of this 
Act”. The plaintiff argued that the auto- 
matic renewal clause in the decree was 
such a provision. 

His Lordship distinguished between an 
ordinary collective agreement and an 
agreement made as a preliminary to a 
decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act. An ordinary collective agreement 
between an employer and a union, defined 
in Section 21 of the Professional Syndi- 
eates Act, by virtue of Section 24 of that 
Act gives rise to all the rights and 
recourses established by law for the enforce- 
ment of oblgations. An agreement is 
defined in the Collective Agreement Act as 
“any arrangement respecting working con- 
ditions entered into between persons acting 
for one or more associations of employees, 
and an employer or several employers or 
persons acting for an association or several 
associations of employers”. ‘There is no 
provision in that Act making an agreement 
enforceable. The agreement between 
employer and employees is necessary only 
for putting the administrative machinery 
into motion. Once a request has been 
made to the Minister of Labour for 
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approval of the agreement, the agreement 
is out of the control of the parties. In 
deciding whether to approve the agreement 
the Minister is guided more by the general 
interest than by the interest of the con- 
tracting parties or of opposing interests. 
When a decree is issued it does not neces- 
sarily embody the agreement as passed by 
the parties; it is the agreement as amended 
by the Minister. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council can prolong or terminate a 
decree without consulting the parties to 
the agreement. Under Section 10 of the 
Act, he can order “that certain persons or 
associations shall be treated as contracting 
parties”. 


Since the collective agreement made 
binding by a decree had a character of its 
own, it was necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of the validity of the automatic 
renewal clause not in the light of the 
Civil Code but in the light of the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act itself properly inter- 
preted, His Lordship stated. The Act 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make binding such provisions 
as he may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act. Certainly he could not 
abuse the law by declaring matters in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act that 
were entirely foreign to it. His Lordship 
quoted from the judgment in Procureur 
général de Québec v. Dame Lazarovitch 
[1940] 69 BR 214: 

If the appellant is to succeed at all, he 
must do so in virtue of the last clause of 
Section 10 of the Act, which confers a 
discretion upon the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, namely, to enact such provisions as 
he may deem in conformity with the spirit 
of the Act. But this is not an unlimited 
discretion, as contended for by the appellant, 
but one limited to such provisions as upon 
a true construction come within the subject 
and area of the Act, and does not permit 
the passing of rules and regulations which 
may be the result of “a fanciful view of the 
spirit of the Act”. The exercise of this 
limited discretion is therefore open to the 
scrutiny of the courts. 


On the question of whether the auto- 
matic renewal provision was in conformity 
with the spirit of the Act, Mr. Justice 
Lippé shared the view of Mr. Justice 
Montpetit in Dolly Dimple Inc. v. Fontaine 
et autres [1953] (L.G., March 1954, 
p. 414) that.an arrangement for automatic 
renewal of a decree was in accord with 
the purpose of the Act to establish 
economic stability in a particular industry 
by maintaining the wages and hours of 
work considered appropriate by the 
majority of employers and employees con- 
cerned. 
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The defendant company, invoking the 
rule of ejwsdem generis, argued that Sec- 
tion 10 of the Act could cover only matters 
of the same nature as the classification of 
operations and of employers and employees. 
His Lordship considered that the rule 
applied only where it appeared that such 
was the intention of the legislators; if, 
for example, the legislators added “and 
other matters” or similar words after an 
enumeration of subjects. The rule did not 
apply where it appeared that the legis- 
lators wished to extend the field of the 
matters already listed. The classification of 
operations and of employers and employees 
were clearly defined matters, and the legis- 
lators had in mind quite different matters 
when they authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make obligatory 
provisions that he deemed in conformity 
with the spirit of the Act. 


The defendant company insisted that by 
virtue of Section 8 of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to extend the term of 
a decree, decree 1284 could remain in effect 
after March 31, 1952, only by virtue of a 
decree of extension. His Lordship was of 
the opinion that the fact that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had power to extend 
or terminate a decree did not remove from 
the parties the right to determine them- 


selves the duration and the automatic 
renewal of their agreement and _ their 
decree. The manifestation of their wishes 


could be made _ obligatory by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council by decree. 

Another objection raised by the defendant 
was that before March 31, 1952, and again 
before March 31, 1953, the Federation had 
given notice to the other contracting 
parties that it desired to amend decree 
1284 and to prevent its automatic renewal. 
The plaintiff denied this. His Lordship 
held that the defendant had not proved 


that the required notice had been given. 


The defendant testified that certain parties 
to individual labour agreements had given 
notice of their intention to terminate the 
agreements but this did not affect the dura- 
tion of the decree. 


The last argument of the defendant com- 
pany was that the automatic renewal of 
the decree without publication would be 
unjust to third parties. Mr. Justice Lippé 
stated that the automatic renewal clause 
had been published according to the 
requirements of the law and that all inter- 
ested parties had had an opportunity to 
make objection to it. 
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For these reasons the Court upheld the 
vadidity of decree 1284 and fixed Sep- 
tember 13, 1954, for the hearing of the 
plaintiff’s case relating to the amount of 
wages claimed. La Commission conjoimte 
de Vindustrie de la chemise de la Province 
de Québec v. Biltmore Shirt Co. Ltd., et 
Procureur général de la Province de 
Québec [1954] CS Montréal 423. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


.. holds Labour Relations Board acted within its 


ower in rejecting unions membership evidence 
| 


In an‘oral judgment delivered November 
30, 1954, the Ontario High Court of Justice 
dismissed the application of an electrical 
workers’ union to quash the certification of 
another union. The Court held that the 
Labour Relations Board had conducted a 
proper inquiry into the facts before coming 
to the conclusion that it could not accept 
the evidence of membership submitted by 
the plaintiff. The Court, therefore, had no 
jurisdiction to interfere with the Board’s 
finding. 

The Chief Justice stated that the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (UE), the intervening union in a 
certification case, applied to quash the 
certification of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO-CCL) as. bargaining agent for 
employees at the Brantford plant of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 
on several grounds. The first was that the 
Labour Relations Board had not authority 
to create rules taking away the legal right 
of persons to borrow money with which to 
pay their union initiation fees, the status 
of such persons as union members, and the 
legal status of trade unions of which some 
of the members had paid the initiation fees 
with borrowed money. The © plaintiff 
claimed also that the Board had _ no 
authority to refuse to order a representa- 
tion vote of employees in the unit since 
between 45 and 55 per cent of them were 
its members. It claimed also that the 
Board had no power to deny it the nght 
to inspect the lst of employees supplied 
by the company and to deny its counsel 
the right to examine and _ cross-examine 
witnesses and to present evidence. It 
argued that the Board had disregarded the 
essentials of justice in accusing three 
members of impersonating officers of the 
Board and refusing them the right to be 
present when the charge was made against 
them. 

His Lordship emphasized first that 1t was 
not the duty of the courts to legislate but 
to see that an administrative tribunal 
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adhered strictly to the jurisdiction con- 
ferred on it by the legislature. He then 
examined the powers conferred on the 
Board by the Labour Relations Act to 
determine whether or not the Board had 
exceeded its powers in making its rule 
regarding the evidence of union member- 
ship to be submitted. He concluded that 
it had not. 

Dealing with UE’s objections to the 
Board’s procedure, the Chief Justice stated 
first that the Board was master of its own 
procedure in inquiring into the impersona- 
tion charges. On the question of whether 
the evidence of membership submitted by 
the intervening union was adequate, the 
Board had taken into account all the cir- 
cumstances and had concluded that the 
lending of money by UE representatives to 
enable employees to pay the initiation fee 
constituted improper practices. Since the 
Board had made a careful inquiry before 
coming to this conclusion, His Lordship 
considered that he had no jurisdiction to 
interfere with its finding. 

He distinguished the case at bar from 
the Toronto Newspaper Guild case (L.G., 
1951, +p...932; 1952; px 615; 41953, sp. 1174) 
in which it was held that the Board had 
declined jurisdiction by failing to investi- 
gate the rehability of the information 
before it. In the case at bar the Board 
had made a proper inquiry and had deter- 
mined that certain employees were not 
members in good standing of the interven- 
ing union because they had _ borrowed 
money to pay the initiation fee. The 
Board had all the evidence before it and 
knew the reliability of the witnesses, and 
it had made a decision within its jurisdic- 
tion with which the Court could not inter- 
fere. The plaintiff’s application to quash 
the certification of the other union was 
accordingly dismissed. Jackson et al v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, Supreme 
Court of Ontario, November 30, 1954 
(unreported). 


United States Court of Appeals... 


. rules strikers, guilty of misconduct but not 
discharged, may vote in representation election 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, ruled on 
January 14 that employees taking part in 
an economic strike who were guilty of 
strike misconduct but who had not been 
replaced or denied reinstatement by the 
employer were eligible to vote in a repre- 
sentation election. 

Reasons for the decision were given by 
Judge Prettyman. While an economic 
strike was In progress at a company’s plant, 


the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers (AFL) requested the company to 
recognize it as bargaining agent for the 
employees. A representation election was 
held. The company challenged the votes 
of several strikers on the ground that they 
were guilty of misconduct and therefore 
not eligible to vote. There were enough 
challenges to affect the result of the elec- 
tion and the company refused to bargain 
with the union selected as a result of the 
election in which the challenged votes were 
counted. The Board found the company 
guilty of an unfair labour practice and 
refused to hold a hearing to consider the 
merits of the challenges. 


The case depended on Section 9(c)(3) of 
the National Labour Relations Act, which 
reads: “Employees on strike who are not 
entitled to reinstatement shall not be 
eligible to vote.” The company argued 
that it was established that strikers who 
engaged in misconduct were not eligible 
for the protection of the Act and not 
entitled to an order of reinstatement. It 
claimed that discharge or replacement of 
these strikers was a matter for managerial 


discretion. The purpose of the sentence 
was to limit eligible voters to those 
employees who had not forfeited their 


rights to reinstatement by acts of mis- 
conduct. 

The Board on the other hand maintained 
that the basic criterion for eligibility to 
vote was whether the voter would be 
affected by the vote; if it was clear that 
an employee would not be _ affected, 
because he had been discharged or replaced, 
he could not vote; but otherwise he would 
be eligible. It considered that a striker 
who engaged in misconduct did not auto- 
matically forfeit reinstatement but merely 
supphed a reason for his employer’s action. 
If the employer chose not to replace these 
strikers and they were ultimately reinstated 
after being denied a vote, they would then 
be represented by a bargaining agent not 
of their own choosing. The Board main- 
tained that before the disputed sentence 
was inserted in the statute both strikers 
who had been replaced and their replace- 
ments were permitted to vote, and that 
the sole purpose of the sentence was to 
prevent this duplication. In its view, the 
sentence meant that strikers actually dis- 
charged or replaced, and so in a real sense 
not entitled to reinstatement, could not 
vote. 

Judge Prettyman considered that both 
interpretations had reasonable support. He 
therefore examined the legislative history 
to try to determine the meaning. He 
quoted from the Senate report on the Bill: 


When elections are conducted during a 
strike, situations frequently arise wherein 
the employer has continued to operate his 
business with replacement workers. If such 
strike is an economic one and not caused 
by untair labor practices of the employer, 
strikers permanently replaced have no right 
to reinstatement (NLRB v. Mackay Radio, 
304 -US--333, 2 LRRM .610)t. It appears 
clear that a striker having no right to 
replacement (sic) should not have a voice 
in the selection of a bargaining representa- 
tive, and the committee bill so provides. 


In the Mackay Radio case the Supreme 
Court held that replaced strikers had no 
right to reinstatement provided that there 
was no discrimination exercised against 
employees because they had been active 
in the union. 

Judge Prettyman referred also to the 
explanation by Senator Taft that the pro- 
vision was intended to prevent a situation 
where the choice of a bargaining agent 
was decided by the votes of replaced 
strikers who had new jobs elsewhere, and 
the statement of another senator that this 
would prevent the ridiculous situation of 
having 1,000 persons voting for a bargaining 
agent although there were only 500 jobs. 

Judge Prettyman concluded that the 
purpose of the provision was to make 
ineligible to vote strikers whose reinstate- 
ment rights had already been destroyed by 
the employer’s action. He stated that an 
employer had the right to discharge 
emplovees engaging in misconduct. He 
thought that the mere denial of a vote 
would add little, if anything, to the 
deterring effects on strikers of the risk of 
discharge. 

Judge Danaher, dissenting, would have 
remanded the case to the Board for a 
hearing of the employer’s objections. He 
considered that the misconduct on the 
picket line was intended to coerce the 
emplover and the non-striking employees 
into accepting the union, and that to say 
that it had no effect on the status of the 
strikers to vote was to reward violent 
coercive action. He emphasized the risk 
for the employer of being found guilty of 
an unfair labour practice if he were to 
discharge employees for strike misconduct. 
He considered that the true construction 
of the provision was to draw a distinction 
between an employee lawfully entitled to 
participate in an election and an employee 
who, although not discharged, had for- 
feited by his own misconduct the right 
tO“VOUue, 

The Court, however, enforced the order 
of the Board overruling the employer’s 
objections. Union Manufacturing Company 
v. National Labour Relations Board [1955] 
35 LRRM 2349. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Higher minimum wage rates for women are established in Ontario. New 
safety requirements added to gas, oil well regulations in Saskatchewan 


New minimum wage rates for women, 
effective April 1, have been established in 
Ontario. The minimum weekly rate in the 
larger cities for experienced employees is 
set at $22. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations for the 
motor vehicle repair trade and for barber- 
ing and beauty culture now require trades- 
men in all parts of the province to hold 
certificates of qualification. Changes were 
made in the safety requirements for work 
around gas and oil wells, and a plan was 
adopted providing protection for civil 
defence workers in case of injury in the 
course of civil defence duties. 

An addition has been made to industrial 
diseases compensable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Prince Edward 
Island. 

Among the federal regulations recently 
reissued with slight changes are those deal- 
ing with aid to distressed seamen, fair 
wages on federal government contracts, 
unemployment insurance, qualifications of 
radio operators, and assistance under the 
Old Age Assistance Act and the Blind 
Persons Act. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


A: consolidation and revision of the Dis- 
tressed Seamen Regulations was approved 
by P.C. 1954-2074 of December 31, gazetted 
January 26. Sections were rearranged, 
simplified and reworded, but no actual 
change was made in the provisions for the 
relief of seamen. 

A “distressed seaman” means a person 
who is in distress ina place outside Canada, 
having been shipwrecked, discharged or left 
behind from a ship on which he was 
engaged. A distressed seaman may be 
granted assistance if he is a Canadian or 
if he is a person, other than a Canadian, 
who was resident or domiciled in Canada 
for at least one year before the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Assistance will not 
be granted to anyone who does not apply 
for it within three months of leaving his 
last ship, who was not employed on the 
ship or who refuses to accept work offered 
to him when, in the opinion of the proper 
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authority, he is fit for it, or to anyone who 
is a subject of the country in which, or in 
a colony of which, he is in distress. The 
“proper authority” is the consular officer 
or other person designated to administer 
the regulations. 


A distressed seaman is to be provided 
with all necessary relief and maintenance, 
including reasonably adequate lodgings, 
board, clothing, blankets, medical treat- 
ment and medicine. 


If a seaman who is physically fit applies 
for relief, the proper authority is to try 
to find employment for him, either on a 
ship or elsewhere. If he is not physically 
fit or if employment cannot be found 
within a reasonable time, the proper 
authority is to arrange for his passage on 
a British ship, if possible, to a proper 
return port or an intermediate port. If 
passage on a British ship cannot be found, 
any other means of conveyance may be 
arranged for, upon the best terms 
obtainable. 


The regulations set out the procedure to 
be followed by the proper authority with 
respect to payment for passage, accom- 
modation and meals, and any notification 
which is required to be given to authorities 
at an intermediate or return port. 


The Canada Shipping Act places an 
obligation on ship owners to meet the 
larger part of expenditures incurred under 
these regulations. 


Fair Wages 


Among the regulations recently reissued 
is the order setting out the fair wages 
policy of the Government in respect to 
government contracts. P.C. 1954-2029 of 
December 22, 1954, gazetted January 12, 
1955, revokes the order made by P.C. 5547 
of November 3, 1949. The order under the 
Fair Wages. and Hours of Labour Act 
dealing with cases of default in the. pay- 
ment of wages was also revised. P.C. 1954- 
2030 of December 22, 1954, gazetted 
January 12, 1955, revokes P.C. 6801 of 
November 23, 1940, and establishes in sub- 
stitution the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Regulations. Changes made in the 
orders are not substantial. For further 
information on fair wages legislation and 
orders see p. 336 of this issue. 


Old Age Assistance Act 


New regulations made on January 13 
under the Old Age Assistance Act by O.C. 
1955-48, gazetted on January 26, replace 
the regulations made by O.C. 6596/51. 
These are the regulations which set out the 
conditions on which the federal Govern- 
ment will share with the provinces the cost 
of allowances of up to $40 a month for 
needy persons over 65 and under 70 years 
of age. 

The main provisions of the regulations 
remain the same as those first issued in 
1951 (L.G., 1952, p. 310). Muinor changes 
have been made affecting applicants in 
special situations. 

In cases where delay beyond the control 
of the applicant has occurred in securing 
approval of an application, the allowance 
may be made retroactive up to four months 
instead of three months as under the 
earlier regulations. 

At the request of a province, the agree- 
ment between the province and the federal 
Government may now provide that the 
income value of a small life insurance 
policy is not to be included in the calcu- 
lation of income for determining eligibility. 
The provision is applicable to an amount 
up to $500 of the cash surrender value of 
the insurance, and the method of deter- 
mining the income value of that amount 
is the method set out in the regulations 
for determining the income value of other 
personal property. Some changes were also 
made in regard to residence requirements 
to deal with special circumstances. 


Blind Persons Act 


The regulations under the Blind Persons 
Act, which lay down conditions under 
which the federal Government will pay 
75 per cent of monthly allowances up to 
$40 a month for blind persons, were 
reissued under O.C. 1955-49, gazetted 
January 26. The new regulations, effective 
January 1, 1955, replace those made by 
CO Cr oa0o ole b.Ge 1952,, pe oll). 

As in the regulations under the Old Age 
Assistance Act, the changes made are 
minor. The changes described above in 
respect to retroactive payments, income and 
residence also appear in these regulations. 


Radio Act 


The Regulations under the Radio Act, 
Part II, were replaced by the General 
Radio Regulations, Part II, approved by a 
ministerial order of December 31, gazetted 
January 26. 


A recent change in the sections govern- 
ing the certification of radio operators is in 
respect to citizenship requirements. In 
general, only British subjects may obtain 
certificates. Immigrants whose applications 
are approved by the Minister of Transport 
may now hold certificates other than First 
or Second Class Radiotelegraph Operator’s 
Certificate. The special provision for immi- 
grants applies. only to the first six years of 
residence in Canada, that is, until they have 
had sufficient time to obtain Canadian 
citizenship. 

The new regulations also provide that a 
person who is a citizen of a foreign country 
that grants reciprocal permission to Cana- 
dian citizens to act as radio operators on 
board aircraft registered in that country 
and who is the holder of a valid Canadian 
Aircraft Pilot Licence may hold a certifi- 
cate authorizing him to act as_ radio 
operator on an aircraft. 

The apparatus of all radio stations may 
be worked only by operators holding 
Canadian certificates of proficiency in radio 
except as otherwise provided in the regu- 
lations. The Department of Transport 
issues nine classes of certificates. Applica- 
tions for permission to attend examinations 
for any certificate except amateur must be 
made to the Controller of Telecommunica- 
tions. 


The regulations set out the qualifications 
for obtaining a certificate, including the 
requirements with respect to age, hearing, 
experience, knowledge and_ skill. The 
examinations may be conducted in Ottawa, 
at certain permanent inspection offices 
throughout Canada or at any technical or 
training school at which suitable apparatus 
is provided for the purpose. A certificate 
may, at the discretion of the Minister, be 
suspended or cancelled. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Among the recent consolidations of 
federal regulations was a consolidation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
approved by P.C. 1954-2064 of December 
31, gazetted January 26. A consolidation 
of the Special Orders was made on 
December 14, gazetted January 26 and 
effective December 31, 1954. 

Changes in wording and arrangement of 
sections were made, but there were no 
changes of substantial nature. 

The Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions are divided into five parts. Part I 
consists of the general regulations; Part II 
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deals with coverage; Part III, with contri- 
butions; Part IV, with benefit; and Part V, 
with the National Employment Service. A 
schedule to the regulations contains the 
reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada which has been in force 
since 1942. 

Special Order No. 1 excludes from the 
coverage of the Act certain classes of 
employment by a municipal authority. 
Special Order No. II defines “permanent 
employment” in the public service for the 
purposes of the Act and_ regulations. 
Special Order No. III applies to stevedor- 
ing, No. IV to railway employees, and 
Nos. V and VI to lumbering and logging. 


PROVINCIAL 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


Higher minimum wage rates were estab- 
lished for women employees in Ontario by 
O.Reg. 4/55 of January 14, gazetted 
January 29 and effective April 1. For 
experienced employees, the new minimum 
rates will be $22 a week in Zone 1, $20 a 
week in Zone 2 and $18 a week in Zone 3. 
These rates replace those set in 1947 for 
women employees in the province. 

As previously, different rates are set 
for experienced and for inexperienced 
employees in each of the three zones in 
the province. Zone 1 comprises the cities 
of Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Ottawa 
and their environs and the city of London. 
Zone 2 comprises every local municipality 
and every school section under the Public 
Schools Act within unorganized townships 
or unsurveyed territory having a population 
of 3,000 or more. Those municipalities and 
school sections having a population of less 
than 3,000 form Zone 3. 

The weekly rate for experienced employees 
in Zone 1 was raised from $16.80 to $22; 
in Zone 2, from $15.80 to $20; and in Zone 
3, from $13.80 to $18. 


The weekly rates for inexperienced 
employees in Zone 1 were raised by $4.50 
to $19 for the first three months and $20 
for the second three months. In Zone 2. 
they were raised by $3.50 to $17 for the 
first three months and $18 for the second 
three months. In Zone 3 they were also 
increased by $3.50, to $15 for the first 
three months and $16 for the second three. 

There was also an increase in the 
amounts which may be deducted for board 
or lodging where an employee is hired on 
the basis of receiving meals or room, or 
both, as part of her weekly wages. The 
maximum amounts at which these may be 
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valued in Zones 1 and 2 are now $3 a 
week instead of $2 for room rent, $7 a 
week instead of. $5 for meals, 35 cents 
instead of 25 cents for single meals and 
$10 a week instead of $7 for room rent 
and meals. In Zone 3, the amounts are 
now $2 a week for rent (formerly $1.50) ; 
$6 a week for meals (formerly $4.40); $8 
a week for board and lodging (formerly 
$6); and 30 cents a meal rather than 25 
cents as before. The regulations continue 
to stipulate that an employee is not to be 
charged for more than one meal in each 
three hours worked and that she may not 
be charged for meals or room unless she 
has actually received the meals and 
occupied the room. 


An addition to the regulations provides 
that a hairdresser who holds a certificate 
of apprenticeship issued under the Appren- 
ticeship Act on completion of training is 
entitled to receive the minimum weekly 
wages for an experienced employee from 
the commencement of her employment. A 
similar provision has been in effect for 
office workers who hold a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma of the commercial 
course or have completed a course of 
instruction in business and office practice 
provided by a trade school registered under 
the Trade Schools Regulation Act. No 
other changes were made by the amend- 
ments to the regulations. 


As mentioned above, the minimum wage 
regulations in Ontario apply to women 
only. Domestic servants and farm 
labourers are not within the scope of the 
Act. The regulations also exempt appren- 
tices under the Apprenticeship Act, 
employees in a telephone system serving 
fewer than 300 subscribers and employees 
engaged in certain specified professions, 
such as teaching, optometry, nursing and 
dentistry. Students and articled appren- 
tices in these professions are also exempt. 


An inexperienced employee is defined as 
one who has worked for less than six 
months in the class of employment for 
which she is hired. 

Part-time employees are those whose 
employment on a daily or weeklv basis 
is for periods less than the normal daily 
or weekly work period established by 
custom of the employer. Part-time 
employees engaged as cleaners, elevator 
operators, or workers in theatres, places of 
amusement, hotels, clubs, restaurants or in 
any place where meals are served to the 
public are not to be considered as inex- 
perienced employees for the sake of deter- 
mining their minimum rate of wages. Any 
part-time worker who works less than four 


hours a day must be paid a minimum of 
four hours’ wages to be determined either 
by the proportion of the minimum weekly 
wages established for the zone where she 
is working in relation to the normal weekly 
work period or by not less than one- 
twelfth of the minimum weekly wages, 
whichever is the greater amount. 

An employer may not class more than 
20 per cent of the total number of his 
female employees as inexperienced. Where 
fewer than five women are employed, only 
one may be classed as inexperienced. 

Special provisions are made to apply the 
minimum wage legislation to employees 
who are paid at piece-work rates. During 
the first three months of her employment, 
an inexperienced employee must not be 
paid less than she would receive if she 
were working on a time-work basis. Sub- 
ject to this provision, an employer in a 
seasonal industry for the processing of 
fruits and vegetables who pays piece-work 
rates will be deemed to have complied 
with minimum wage legislation if at least 
60 per cent of his female employees earn 
at least the minimum weekly wages for an 
experienced employee in the zone. For an 
employer in any other industry who pays 
piece-work rates, the required number of 
employees who must be earning at least 
the equivalent of the rate for experienced 
workers is 80 per cent. 

The weekly work period for which the 
minimum wage rates are paid is a week 
of not more than 48 hours or the normal 
number of hours established by custom of 
an employer. Where a full-time employee 
works less than the normal working day or 
week, she must be paid on a proportionate 
basis. If an employee is required to remain 
on the premises, she must be paid for time 
so spent even if she is not actually given 
work to do. She must also be paid for any 
hours worked in excess of the normal 
weekly work period. The rate of such 
overtime is to be on a proportionate basis 
determined by the minimum weekly wages 
in the zone in which she works in relation 
to the normal weekly work period. 

No deduction from the minimum weekly 
wages may be made for the purchase, use, 
laundering or cleaning of uniforms, aprons, 
caps or similar articles of apparel. 

The minimum wage regulations are 
administered by the Industry and Labour 
Board. The Minimum Wage Act requires 
every employer subject to an order to post 
the order in a conspicuous place where his 
employees are engaged in their duties. 
Every employer is also required to keep 
accurate records of his employees and their 
hours and wages. 


The minimum penalty for contravention 
of a minimum wage order is, on summary 
conviction, $25 for each employee affected 
and in default of payment imprisonment 
for a term of not more than six months. 
On conviction, the employer will also be 
required to pay the difference between the 
wages actually paid and those established 
by the Board. 


Prince Edward Island Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council January 20 and gazetted January 
29. By an addition to the definition of 
“industrial disease” it provides that a 
workman may be compensated for “any 
disease peculiar to or characteristic of a 
particular industrial process, trade or 
occupation...in so far as it applies to 
employees of clinics, hospitals, laboratories 
or sanatoria”’. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


After May 1, 1955, all tradesmen and 
apprentices in Saskatchewan who are 
engaged in the motor vehicle mechanics 
repar trade, the barbering trade or the 
beauty culture trade will be required to 
hold certificates of status in the trade. At 
present, certificates are compulsory only for 
tradesmen in the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and in the cities. 

The trade rules for these three trades 
were reissued, but in all other respects they 
are the same as in the previous regulations 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1816). The regulations were 
approved by O.C. 2814/54 of December 21, 
gazetted January 7. 


Saskatchewan Civil Defence Act 


Civil defence workers in Saskatchewan 
have been given protection similar to that 
provided for industrial workers under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. By OC. 
106/55 of January 14, gazetted January 21, 
under authority of the Civil Defence Act, 
the Minister of Social Welfare and Reha- 
bilitation was authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the federal Government to 
provide a scheme for the payment of 
compensation to civil defence workers who 
are injured, or to dependants of civil 
defence workers who are killed, in the 
course of civil defence work. Saskat- 
chewan is the fourth province to enter into 
such an agreement, the others being 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 
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The agreement defines civil defence work 
as “all measures other than military carried 
out under the direction of the Provincial 
Civil Defence Co-ordinator or any local 
Civil Defence Authority designed or in- 
tended to protect and preserve life, prop- 
erty and public services against any form 
of enemy attack or to minimize danger 
therefrom and includes training therefor”. 

In cases of injury or death occasioned 
by an accident arising out of and in the 
course of civil defence work, a claim for 
compensation may be submitted to the 
Provincial Civil Defence Co-ordinator who 
will forward it to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board together with his report 
on the required form, confirming the 
accident and injury, and evidence of enrol- 
ment of the civil defence worker. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
deal with every claim on the same basis as 
though civil defence work were an employ- 
ment under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act, and as though the 
civil defence worker were a workman in 
that employment and as though he were 
in receipt of earnings from civil defence 
work. Where the worker has a regular 
employment, the hypothetical earnings from 
civil defence work will be an amount equal 
to his regular earnings and where he has 
no regular employment, the earnings will 
be an amount fixed by the Board, having 
regard to all circumstances, including the 
worker’s income, if any, from all sources. 
In either case, the amount fixed must be 
not less than $25 per week nor more than 
$4,000 per year. 


When the Board decides that an acci- 
dent arose out of and in the course of 
civil defence work, it will determine and 
pay the amount of compensation and 
provide medical aid in accordance with the 
Act, provided the recipient gives up his 
right to action and releases the Crown 
from any liability. The costs of compen- 
sation will be borne jointly by the prov- 
ince and the federal Government. Admin- 
istrative costs will also be shared equally 
to the extent that the charges do not 
exceed the rate charged by the Board in 
the administration of the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act. Any 
charges in excess of that rate must be 
borne by the province. 


Any public servant who becomes entitled 
to compensation with respect to civil 
defence work in the course of his regular 
employment or any civil defence worker 
entitled to compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 
will not be entitled to compensation under 
the agreement. 
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The agreement became effective February 
8 and will remain in effect until either 
party notifies the other (at least 30 days 
in advance) of its intention to terminate 
the agreement. The agreement would also 
terminate in the event of an act of war 
against Canada or declaration of war by 
Canada. 


Saskatchewan Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act 


The safety regulations in Saskatchewan 
for the erection of derricks, the drilling of 
gas and oil wells, and the operation and 
maintenance of gas and oil well drilling 
rigs and equipment were amended regard- 
ing the reporting of fatal accidents and in 
respect to a number of safety rules. 


The person in charge of operations at 
the time of a fatal accident is required to 
notify the Chief Inspector of Mines as soon 
as possible by telephone or telegraph. 
Previously he was required to notify the 
Minister of Mineral Resources. It is now 
further required that nothing at the scene 
of such accident shall be moved or dis- 
turbed in any way, except for the purpose 
of saving life or relieving human suffering, 
until an investigation has been completed 
by an inspector or petroleum engineer of 
the Department of Mineral Resources or a 
member of the RCMP. If compliance with 
the preceding provision is impossible the 
Chief Inspector of Mines may permit the 
wreckage to be cleared so as to permit 
resumption of operations if photographs 
have been taken or drawings made to show 
the details of the scene before anything 
was moved. 


Changes were made in the safety rules 
respecting fingers used at fourble platforms, 
derrick ladders, safety buggies, safety belts, 
weight indicators, pipe racks and rotary 
drilling rigs. A new provision in respect 
to hoisting lines requires that every drilling 
rig shall have a suitable cutting and slipping 
program the record of which must be 
entered in the Daily Drilling Report or Rig 
Record Book. The previous regulations 
provided that a hoisting line was not to be 
used when the safety factor fell below five. 


Every driller employed on a gas or oil 
well drilling rig is expected to hold a 
Certificate of Competency in First Aid. 
The certificate is now to be approved by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Several provisions which previously 
required that the results of tests or inspec- 
tions of various pieces of equipment should 
be entered in the Rig Record Book now 


(Continued on page 339) 





Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit rose in all provinces in 
December, statistics* show, with total 310,490 claims being filed com- 
pared with 187,744 the previous month and 292,236 a year earlier 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit rose in December, 
with increases recorded in all provinces. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 310,490 
claims were filed in local offices. across 
Canada, compared with 187,744 in Novem- 
ber and 292,236 in December 1953. 


Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on December 31 numbered 
431,770 (353,037 males and 78,733 females), 
in comparison with 391,033 (325,286 males 
and 65,747 females) on December 31, 1953. 
On November 30, ordinary’ claimants 
numbered 274,462 (214,540 males and 59,922 
females). On December 31, short-time 
claimants totalled 35,075 and 12,414 were on 
temporary lay-off. 


During December, adjudicating officers 
disposed of 260,174 initial and renewal 
claims, of which 199,723 or about 77 per 
cent were in the category “entitled to 
benefit”. A benefit year was. not estab- 
lished in the case of 48,712 initial claimants 
who failed to fulfil the minimum contribu- 
tion requirements. Chief reasons for 
disqualifications (including those arising 
from revised and supplementary benefit 
claims) were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 5,441 cases; “not 
unemployed”, 4,246 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work”, 2,327 cases. 

New beneficiaries during December 
numbered 164,660, compared with 110,736 
during November and_ 161,723 during 
December 1953. 

During the month, a total of $19,428,206 
was paid in compensation for 6,190,206 days, 
in comparison with $14,020,255 and 4,512,055 
days in November and $16.882,107 and 
5,413,801 days in December 1953. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 
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In a comparison otf current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


During the week December 25-31, an 
estimated number of 271,707 beneficiaries 
received $4,781,254 in respect of 1,497,635 
days, as against an estimated 207,176 
beneficiaries, $3,537,360 and 1,136,534 days 
for the week November 27-December 3. 
For the week December 26, 1953-January 
1, 1954, $4,025,980 was paid to an esti- 
mated 218,323 beneficiaries in respect of 
1,281,406 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit in- 
creased sharply from $3.11 for the week 
November 27-December 3 to $3.19 for the 
week December 25-31. For the corre- 
sponding week last year, the average daily 
rate of benefit was $3.14. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During December, a total of 45,529 initial 
and 72 renewal claims were considered for 


supplementary benefit, compared with 
27,823 and 18 in December 1953. Of 
45,579 claims disposed of, 30,965 were 


entitled to benefit and 14,564 were not 
entitled. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for December show that insurance books 
or contribution cards were issued to 
4,484,424 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1954. 

At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 266,369, an increase of 665 
during the month. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 3,553 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,201 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 1,352 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 137 
cases—31 against employers and _ 106 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 


tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
777. (These prosecutions and disquali- 
cations do not necessarily relate to 
the investigations conducted during this 
month.) 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At December 31, the 
Insurance Fund showed a 
$896 642,391.80. 


Unemployment 
balance of 


Decision of the Umpire under | 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1109, January 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
was employed by a carpet factory as an 
axminster setter when, on the morning of 
February 17, 1954, she lost her employ- 
ment because of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which she was employed. 

Aceording to the submissions, there are 
two unions in the plant of the carpet 
company, namely, Local 6 of Association 
“A” and Local 501 of Council “B”, of which 
latter union the claimant is a member. 
At 2.00 pm. on February 16, 1954, 42 
employees who are members of Local 6 
walked out of the plant because of a 
dispute with the company over the period 
of time required to train creelers (appren- 
tice weavers). At 7.00 a.m. the following 
morning, the entire day working force, 
numbering 214 persons, members of Council 
“B” and non-union workers, reported for 
work and, upon reaching the main entrance 
of the plant, were confronted with a picket 
hne set up by the weavers’ association and 
manned by some 40 or 50 of its members. 

The submissions reveal that some of 
these 214 workers made an attempt to 
cross the picket line, while others like the 
claimant stood near the main entrance 
where the picketing was chiefly concen- 
trated, without making any attempt to 
cross the lne, and after remaining there 
for about 15 minutes, dispersed. The 
submissions further reveal that it was con- 
sidered inadvisable for the remaining few 
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workers who were employed on the two 
night shifts to make an attempt to cross 
the picket line. 

The claimant, who had filed an applica- 
tion for benefit on February 17, 1954, was 
disqualified by the insurance officer for the 
duration of the stoppage of work, namely, 
February 17, 1954, to February 21, 1954, 
inclusive, pursuant to Section 41 of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which heard the case on April 22, 
1954. Those who attended the hearing and 


eave evidence were the claimant, the 
secretary-treasurer of Council “B” and 
Niesenss Re fice t,.§ al GL ear ian Acad , shop 


chairman and_ president respectively of 
Local 501 of the said Council. The court, 
after carefully considering the written and 
oral evidence and the principles laid down 
in CU-B’s 918 and 1019, unanimously upheld 
the decision of the insurance officer on the 
ground that the claimant, by not having 
attempted to cross the picket line where, 
in the opinion of the court, there was no 
violence nor threats of violence, thereby 
became a participant in the labour dispute. 

Council “B” appealed to the Umpire and 
also requested a hearing before him. The 
hearing was held in Ottawa on November 8, 
1954, and attended by the secretary- 
Treasurer Tang, -TVLiee tite ae ae of the said 
Council, and two representatives of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
While both the secretary-treasurer and Mr. 
admitted that there was no 
violence on the picket line, they expressed 


the opinion that if any of the non-striking 
workers had forced their way across the 
line it might have incited violence. Mr. 
, stated that he, as a worker, 
arrived at the plant premises at 7.00 a.m. 
on February 17, 1954, and, upon reaching 
the picket lne at the main gate, heard one 
of the picketers say “I would not cross, if 
I were you” and “so I didn’t want to take 
a chance of getting hurt”. The secretary- 
treasurer argued that as proof that the 
non-striking workers of her union were not 
participants in the dispute, her union had 
approached the company and the weavers’ 
union and offered to act as a mediator in 
the dispute. The offer was accepted and 
she felt that this gesture on the part of 
her union had helped greatly in bringing 
about a speedy and amicable settlement 
of the dispute. 


As the verbatim evidence given before 
the court of referees on April 22, 1954, had 
not been recorded and as the Umpire felt 
that such evidence was also essential for 
his adjudication of the case, he directed 
that the case be referred back to the same 
court for a re-hearing, that the. same 
witnesses be requested to attend and that 
the oral evidence be recorded. 


The court re-heard the case and all the 
witnesses who were present at the first 
hearing as well as the personnel manager 
of the company and the president and 
vice-president of Association “A” attended. 


The court unanimously maintained its 
previous decision. 
The court’s decision of November 19, 


1954, and a transcript of the oral evidence 
were submitted to the Umpire and the 
hearing was resumed on December 7, 1954. 


Conclusions: At the firt hearing, after 
listening to the able presentation of the 
case by the secretary-treasurer of Council 
“B” and to the evidence given by Mr. 
Tate See ee , I felt that I was not in posses- 
sion of all the essential facts and that, 
therefore, I could not properly adjudicate 
the case without ascertaining whether the 


workers had refrained from crossing the 
picket line because of a legitimate fear of 
violence. 

The evidence which is now before me 
shows that the picketing of the employer's 
premises was conducted in a peaceful and 
orderly manner and that there were no real 
threats of violence. It also shows that none 
of the employees who were not directly 
involved in the strike made a serious and 
honest attempt to cross the picket line on 
February 17, 1954, nor thereafter. 

If these employees were really inter- 
ested in exercising their undeniable right to 
work, they would have tried to convince 
the picketers to allow them to cross the 
line, and then, upon being refused and/or 
threatened with violence should they force 
their way across, they could have called the 
local police to protect the exercising of 
their right. 

In this connection, 1t was contended by 
the representative of the Council that the 
presence of police officers very often pro- 
vokes violence. It should not be so. On 
the contrary, because they represent law 
and order, their presence should normally 
be a guarantee that the safety of the 
workers will not be imperilled. To assume 
otherwise would, as I said in decision CU-B 
1019, be “tantamount to saying that the 
Legislator sanctions violence and disturb- 
ance of the peace”. 

I therefore consider that all the employees 
who were not involved in the 
labour dispute became participants because 
make any serious and 


directly 


their omission to 
honest attempt to cross the picket line was, 
under the circumstances, equivalent to a 
positive and voluntary act of participation 
in that it added strength to the cause of 
the strikers who were then placed in a 
better bargaining position. The fact that 
the Council acted as mediator in the dis- 
pute did in no way relieve the individuals 
of their responsibility in that respect. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Qualify for Unemployment Insurance by Doing Laundry - - Each Other's 


By taking in each other’s washing, two British housewives qualified for, and 
obtained, unemployment insurance benefits, it is reported in an Associated Press 


despatch from Oldham, Lancashire. 


According to the report, each hired the other to do her laundry. 


At the end 


of six months, the minimum qualifying period for unemployment insurance, during 
which time they stamped each other’s insurance card, they fired each other. 

For the next six months each collected jobless benefits of 26 shillings (about 
$3.60) a week. Then they rehired each other and began another cycle. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 131 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 138 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the’ 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— : ; 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; | 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited......... 15 $954,325 .00 
Post: Office eee sscoe . natn ee sei ene Cee 11 72,821.28 
RIGID ge soni eh See Be aha meek Sur a 65,826 .57 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed -in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $143.51 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 18 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Aylmer Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, construction of storm drainage system. 
Downsview Ont: J Harrop Contracting Co Ltd, *repairs to housing units & installation 


of weeping tile & stops. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Fundy Construction 
Ltd, rehabilitation of underground steam 
distribution system. Halifax N S: Dominion 
_Bridge Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
steam generating units, Garrison Barracks. 
Camp Gagetown N B: R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corp, construction of G8 fire hall, 
D-2 garrison headquarters, D-3 telephone 
exchange & D-1 guard house; R E Stewart 
Construction Corp, construction of barrack 
blocks & mess; R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, construction of RCASC_ vehicle 
garage & D-15 unit drill hall; Duclos & 
Martel, clearing & burning of training 
areas; Modern Construction Ltd, clearing 
& burning of training areas; Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing & 
burning of training areas; Atlas Construc- 
Co Ltd, clearing & burning of training 
areas. St Johns Que: A N Bail Co Ltd, 
construction of barrack blocks. Valcartier 
Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, construc- 
tion of telephone exchange bldg, RCE 
offices, stores & workshop bldg, lumber & 
pipe storage rack; A Deslauriers & Fils 
Ltee, extension to boiler house, bldg No 
241, CARDE; Louis Donolo Ine, construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete stop butt. 
Val @Or Que: Val d’Or Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roads, sidewalks & 
parking areas. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre 
& Sons Ltd, construction of chapels & out- 
side services. Camp Borden Ont: Johnson 


Bros Co Ltd, construction of outside ser- 
vices, roads, fences & gate house. Cobourg 
Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, improve- 
ments to water system, 26 COD. Downs- 
view Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, 
construction of water softening plant; Dell 
Construction Co Lid, construction of drill 
& recreation hall. North Bay Ont: Bedford 
Construction Co Ltd, strengthening of 
existing glulam trusses, columns & roof 
framing in drill & recreation hall. Petawawa 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of outside services for vehicle storages. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Hamilton Con- 
struction Co, strengthening of existing 
glulam trusses, columns & roof framing 
in drill & recreation hall. Winnipeg Man: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction 
of underground power & communication 
system, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Lid, 
construction of addition to steel hangar. 
Cold Lake Alta: Lidfors Construction, 
strengthening of existing glulam trusses & 
roof framing in drill & recreation hall. 
Edmonton Alta: Hume & Rumble Ltd, 
construction of fire alarm & watch system, 
Griesbach Barracks; The Foundation Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction ,of administration 
bldg & guard house, Griesbach Barracks. 
Penhold Alta: Lidfors Construction, 
strengthening of existing glulam trusses in 
drill & recreation hall. 


Building & Maintenance 


Greenwood N 8: EK R McMaster & Sons 
Ltd, construction of fitments for hangar & 
workshop. Halifax N S: Scotia Sprinklers 
Ltd, installation of dry sprinkler system, 
12 ROD, Willow Park. Montmagny Que: 
Dasco Ltd, roofing of armoury. Montreal 
Que: Atlas Flooring Co, laying of linoleum, 
Jacques Cartier Barracks; Dawcoelectric 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting of Victoria Rifles 


Armoury. . Camp’ “Borden Ont: wit J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, surfacing 
of roads. London Ont: Towland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving of storage areas, No 27 
COD. Picton Ont: Warneke Decorating 
Co, exterior painting & re-siding exterior 
upper walls of houses. MRockcliffe Ont: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, grading, 
seeding & sodding at AMCHQ Bldg. 


oo? 


Toronto Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing of 
Fort York Armoury. Uplands Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of fitments for hangar & workshops. 
Winnipeg Man: Higgin-Duplex Ltd, supply 
& installation of standard fly screens for 
13 bldgs, RCAF Station. Hdmonton Alta: 
Mannix-O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, reha- 


bilitation, of roads, Prince of Wales 
Armoury. Lethbridge Alta: Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, hangar truss reinforcing, 
Bldg No 23. Penhold Alta: J Boshard & 
Son Ltd, interior painting of various 
hangars & leantos. Hsquimalt BC: G H 
Wheaton Ltd, repairing foundations, recrea- 
tional training bldg. 


Department of Defence Production 


Aldershot N S: Henry’s Heating & Sheet 
Metal Shop, installation of oil fired 
furnaces, Military Camp. Bedford Basin 
N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, *con- 
struction of gravel road. Hastern Passage 
N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, alterations to 
power plant, RCN Air Station. Newport 
Corner N 8S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, 


construction of garage, Naval Radio 
Station; Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, 


clearing, grubbing, brush spraying «& repair- 
ing ground wires, Naval Radio Station. 
Chatham N B: Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co Ltd, *repairs of hangars, RCAF Station; 
Wm J Whitty, *interfor painting of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Fredericton N B: Ashfield 
Construction Co Ltd, *gravelling & grading 
of entrance road & replacement of bridge, 
Barracks. Quebec Que: J Eugene Tremblay, 
Alverabions ob TOOL, Cluidels Vole Upere 
Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of road & ditches, RCAF Station. 
St John’s Que: Val Richelieu Construction 
Inc, repairs to roof, RCAF Station. Aylmer 
Ont: S McConnell & Son, *installation of 
heating system, RCAF Station. Brockville 
Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co, clean- 
ing, repointing & waterproofing exterior of 
Armoury. Camp Borden Ont: Lundy Fence 
Co Ltd, construction of security chain link 
fence. Gananoque Ont: Ontario Building 
Cleaning Co, cleaning, repointing & water- 
proofing brickwork & masonry of Armoury. 
Ipperwash Ont: Pearee Construction Co 
Ltd, *construction of retaining wall. London 


Ont: Steel Co of Canada Ltd, *supply, 
installation & repairs of fence, RCAF 
Station. Oshawa Ont: City Fence & Supply 
Co, erection of fence & accessories, Wire- 
less Station. Picton Ont: L T Braunton & 
Co, exterior painting of hangars, Military 
Camp. Sarnia Ont: Tarry Construction Co, 
*construction of lecture rooms & offices, 
Armoury. Trenton Ont: National Painting 
& Decorating Co, exterior painting of bldgs, 
No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; H J 
MeFarland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of hardstand, RCAF Station; Gingras 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg, 
RCAF Station; P H Davis, alterations to 
bldg, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, 
interior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Willard & Bluj, interior decoration of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
H G Hay Decorating Co, interior painting 
of bide RGAE Stations) "siilo wWWwane 
Veterans Construction, handling & hauling 
of gravel, Military Camp. Calgary Alta: 
Estate of C C Snowdon, repair of bldgs, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Penhold 
Alta: A C Border & Co Ltd, *repairs to 
hangar taxi strip, RCAF Station. Hsquimalt 
BWC "Parfit Construction Coelid cone 
struction of telephone exchange room, HMC 
Dockyard; Victoria Paving Co Ltd, *regrad- 
ing & paving of tennis courts, Canadian 
Services College. Kamloops B C: Carr & 
Son, installation of hot air heating units. 
North Jericho area B C: J Boshard & Son 
Ltd, interior painting of hangar. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Weeds Construction Ltd, construction of vehicular ramp 
between sheds 3 & 5; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of offices in shed 3 & altera- 


tions to shed 2. 


Department of Public Works 


Grand Bank Nfld: Newfoundland Engi- 
neering & Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
public bldg. Port-aua-Basques Nfld: New- 
foundland Engineering & Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to Post Office. St Lawrence 
Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Charlottetown PEI: Bruce Stewart & 
Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs for Dredge 
“PWD No 9”. Souris PEI: M F Schurman 
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Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. -Bridgewater N S: Acadia Construc- 
tion Ltd, railway wharf repairs. Finlay 
Point N 8S: John R MacDonald, Allan R 
MacDonald, Willie MacDonald & Albert 
MacDonald, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: 
Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler system, Administration 
Bldg. Rothesay N B: R A Corbett & Co 
Ltd, erection of Post Office Bldg. L’Assom- 


tion Que: A N Bail Cie Ltee, construction 
of service & brooder bldg, Dominion Experi- 
mental Station. Montreal Que: A G Fair- 
banks Electric Ltd, installation of fluores- 
cent lighting, phase 1, Customs Bldg, 105 
MeGill St; Victory Tool & Machine Co Ltd, 
installation of conveyor, Postal Terminal; 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 


5th..& .7th floors, Postal Station “B”, 
Catheart & University Sts. St Aime Que: 
Theode Robidoux, demolition of  sub- 


merged dam across the Yamaska River. 
Cochrane Ont: Mattagami Construction Co 
Ltd, removing & replacing of cement slab 
& terrazzo, public bldg. Grand Bend Ont: 
R A’ Blyth, wharf repairs. Kenora Ont: 
Lindstrom & Nilson Ltd, improvements to 
screen line etc, Post Office Bldg. Kingston 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
machinery repairs, La Salle Causeway. 
Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction 
Ltd, alterations, No 8 Temporary Bldg; 
Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, alterations 
ete, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, creation of parking area 
on lawn of West Block, Parliament Hill 
erounds; Geo Cashman Ltd, construction 
of acoustic tile ceiling, Canadian Bank Note 
Bldg; J R Douglas Ltd, repairs on east 
end of roof of Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, 
alterations, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Geo 
Cashman “ltd? *'glierations “to °“"No’” 3 
Temporary Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Construc- 


tion Ltd, alterations, No 8 Temporary 
Bldg; Wm _ D’Aoust Construction Ltd, 
alterations, supply & installation of air 


conditioning unit, No 3 Temporary Bldg; 
Jos R Statham, alterations, Jackson Bldg 
«& Annex; Ross-Meagher Ltd, alterations 
etc, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Wm D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, general repairs’ to 


windows, Connaught Bldg; Universal Elec- 
tric, standby electrical supply, Central 
Heating Plant, Chf St; Wm D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of old 
machine shop, Dept of Mines & Technical 
Surveys; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
roof covering, paving «& flashing, Central 


Heating Plant; Leopold Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to masonry etc, 
Postal Terminal Bldg, Besserer St; 


“Automatic” Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, 
installation of automatic sprinkler systems, 
Administration Building & Pavilions E1, 
E2, and E38, Rideau Health & Occupa- 
tional Centre; J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, 
construction of transformer vault & dis- 
tribution changes, Dept of Agriculture; 
Andrew Bros’ Construction, supply of 
equipment & addition to bldg, Chemical 
Laboratory, Prescott Highway. Scar- 
borough Ont: Leeds Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of automatic sprinkler system, Bldg 
No 7, Vetcraft Shop, Sunnybrook Hospital. 
Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations & renovations, Commercial 
Bldg. Broadview Sask: Kipling Building 
Supplies, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Sturgis Sask: Hartmier Con- 
struction, alterations to RCMP detachment 


bldg. Uranium Sask: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to RCMP Barracks. Edmonton Alta: 


James C Haddow, construction of exit «& 
ramp, Forward Mail Bldg. Kirkland 
Island B C: Eakins Construction Co Ltd, 
removing section of pile dike on main 


river side of rock mound training wall. 
Nanaimo B C: General Construction Co 
Ltd, asphalt paving, Pacific Biological 
Station. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, clearing, stumping, grubbing & 
burning, townsite. Canso N S: Silver & 
Roberts Ltd, installation of electrical 
system for causeway. Chatham N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, additional air- 
port development. Moncton N B: W R 
McLaughlin Ltd, construction of power 
house. Thorold Ont: Bridge & Tank Co 
of Canada Ltd, *repairs to bridge No 9, 


Welland Canal. MacDonald Man: Tallman 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. The Pas Man: O Sorensen 
Construction, construction of dwellings, 
rawinsonde tower «& office bldg. Patricia 
Bay B C: J A Pollard Construction, con- 
struction of power house; Ricketts-Sewell 
Electric Ltd, airport lighting facilities. 
Port Hardy B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd. construction of dwellings. 








(Continued from page 332) 


provide that they may be entered in the 
Daily Drilling Report. These records must 
be readily available to the inspector at all 
times. 


These provisions were brought into effect 
by O.C. 126/55, approved January 18 and 
gazetted January 28, which amended O.C. 
204/53 Li. Gee 1 953, 7.5591). 
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Working Conditions 








Survey of Working Conditions 
in Truck Transportation Firms 


Almost nine-tenths of employees of firms surveyed worked 44 hours or 
more a week; 43 per cent, more than 48 hours. Forty per cent were on 
5-day week. Survey, in April 1954, covered 8,900 non-office workers 


Almost nine-tenths of the employees of 
Canadian trucking firms that reported to 
the latest annual survey of working condi- 
tions were working 44 hours or more a 
week; some 43 per cent were in firms 
whose normal working schedule was more 
than 48 hours a week. 

The survey, made in April 1954, covered 
8,900 non-office employees of 247 firms 
(see box). It dealt with the standard work 
week, vacations with pay, statutory holi- 
days, rest periods, bonus plans and pen- 
sion and insurance plans. A summary of 
the results is given in the accompanying 
table. 

Standard Work Week—As of April 1954, 
almost 89 per cent of the employees 
covered in the survey worked for firms 
reporting standard weekly hours of 44 or 
more; some 43 per cent were in firms 
whose normal working schedule was more 
than 48 hours. Just over 40 per cent of 
the employees were on a 5-day week, the 
vast majority of these being in Ontario. 

Vacations with Pay—One week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year or less of 
service was reported by 213 establishments 
employing about 86 per cent of the 
employees. Two hundred and four estab- 
lishments reported two weeks’ vacation 
with service requirements of five years or 
less. About 50 per cent of these had a 
service requirement of three years. In 
Ontario and Quebec, the most common 
service requirement for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion was three years, while a_ large 
majority of the British Columbia establish- 
ments reporting two weeks’ vacation stipu- 
lated five years’ service. 

Three weeks’ vacation was reported by 
20 establishments, 16 of which were in 
Ontario. In most cases 20 years’ service 
was the stipulation, but six establishments 
reported three weeks after service ranging 
from three to twelve years. 


Statutory Holidays—Almost four-fifths 
of the workers in the survey were employed 
by firms which paid for six, seven or eight 
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The distribution of the 247 establish- 
ments and their employees in the survey 
of working conditions described in these 
pages is as follows: 


Establish- 
ments 


Non-Office 
Employees 
Newfoundland .... 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick ... . 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia . 39 


247 


The relatively large weight of the 
central Canadian’ provinces is apparent 


in the above distribution; almost half 
of the employees covered are in Ontario 
and another 21 per cent are in Quebec. 





holidays. In Quebec, the most common 
number of paid statutory holidays among 
trucking establishments was six; in British 
Columbia it was seven and in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, eight. In Manitoba, nine 
paid holidays was the predominant practice. 


Rest Periods—Common practice (reported 
by 117 establishments with 3,911 employees) 
was two rest periods of ten or fifteen 
minutes each per day. 


Bonus Plans—About one-quarter of the 
establisments employing a similar propor- 
tion of the workers said they gave a 
Christmas or year-end bonus. The practice 
was reported in all provinces, though not 
to the same extent. 


Pension and Insurance Plans—About 
13 per cent of the establishments with 17 
per cent of the employees reported that a 
pension plan was in effect; more than half 
of these establishments were in Ontario. 

Group life insurance plans were avail- 
able in more than half the establishments, 
accounting for more than three-quarters of 
the workers, and insurance plans which 
provide compensation for loss of wages 


through illness were reported by 53 per surgical benefits were available in 59 per 
cent of the units employing 69 per cent cent of the establishments employing 67 
of the workers. per cent of the workers. 

Of plans involving medical benefits, the The cost of pension and insurance plans 
most common were those providing hospi- was in most cases borne jointly by the 
talization (66 per cent of establishments, 80 employer and the employees, with a 50-50 
per cent of employees). Plans providing basis being the most common arrangement. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TRUCK TRANSPORTATION () INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA, APRIL 1, 1954 











— Estab- Non-Office 
lishments | Employees 








LOLA SUEY: COVELALC? oF Me ee RIOT TAR Rae, Some Ede Fe te ede e ales 247 8,893 
Standard Weekly Hours— 

CAD) AIRC Tb gs bee he Pete cent ac OCS ee er en nl, 2 Se 19 703 

PETE EE) oy RN Ro le crt Ra a nna I NMG in abated 5 310 

44 a re eee Nr Ma leh acy hoes sic pidleie bolic 53 1,355 

45 oly e, Leste hae, Mee seeitner at eins salon Salts on NE FS RR aati ete CUE Uc epee ee 17 ht 

Over 45 RGEC FLEES TR (Deed 8 ete ate ede ee el cea ot ona hid Asa: ¥0iu nc dhassve' ele esars 15 575 

48 inne Ph de PRN ree ener WaT hm Pee be 50s, 5 oe puaste eins Tae Qe pened wouter 52 1,532 

eS As es er ar orn A ey wee acl. ga Lac, ok y vies 86 3,841 

ames Ata Ess Vin Win ore cc erected SP SERIO eide saree acu 's a dislé coin ngs aaa 104 3, 638 


Vacations with Pay— 
One week with pay 








eecreet oaerr nel Veale ener ee ee roel sw Bale hs SO ES bar Ok 2 10 249 
ba OSPR ed es ka ie oi Oa a a 203 7,384 
DOr VICemrnu SpeChiCtl teeta mite Sie ee cial ic as odiaie Oh aS ons Fe des 3 55 

Two weeks with pay 
PRELEE tly GRn i fal Csa meer a fer Mrortan | tars AEA SETS Pier bis Fd LTE Eb a Pe liea e's bu 18 488 
DoE SW gh te RL re ba ae Re Ea ce Sa gO Th | Ss a aS re 36 1,088 
BPA OVEWRS-LY, nts tsb. dice eR OER od Arnal YA CRI oem re gen ies 8 Re Bo 102 4,628 
FOTO corde Mie oS i, Rll “DD Pec at Soe: A le 48 1,619 
OD ewe) Wi ek rs ce Ser oooh sss Suede WRI De onvle ae 8 254 
Geterece we Oa Gl) Pt Vane ies eatin a ane AS GN Wosccs oh palit ER a wk ae veins css 20 912 
STE ese A) ila Re aN e BO oe Oe ys 2 ti Bn ora Bibke accu 9 bara ao sarees 10 439 
Oy aes) Cavevei ave oe Ste Eh Ca ee ere eS | oo ee ee ae Ee eer a an 10 473 

Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Ae 1G Meee enn ere arena mes An eer RENT ests Or ie bhp ee. Death ka eg ea eo 15 408 
Jo RUN EIB RFR. SPC agit Se See lpr eadirn a Deel iE ASE ene oe ee a rae 8 113 
5 Se MEE ee a ne Pee Dey ok on. Ss RAMA Nac hatrick MRSA rants, cia odes 11 454 
6 SNM Te RMON ee ee cn Me corte 5 hau, chs ee eth gu Ne wiw,oress 27 1,179 
7 cnr Pee a SOE a ae a ES ATG. On SHEN AS 2) Ses a onle ilove, brecanesendv a ail pairs 40 1200 
8 SA Suse ed, Se Nc aac Agee 5 a SUR PR eS 9 er ee a a 111 4,524 
9 oe A es ea Wed riche pete eo ge et CE» ane 17 493 
ee eR a ee RA Pree Bees Ss aR aids « ctuandie etka ale mudd inte 7 193 
BN OMUMECIEES 2 CLOTS DUE LC te eee ark o> lara eri Cire. Oereee ys a sascha ates asus 11 274 
Rest Periods— 

Ry eee Oca ro aT COC MMe Wah ee Feces Gala le-a uh iatiin ar’ Sadie o crea) ana 126 4,144 
owusbonenn iiGte- Dortod a per tay). pacieh bide. htc « osheee ed pag wes cena «8% 51 1,660 
SL caste DAL MOIS, PELICAN ahaa) UN edi Sl. « vw wie Clee te gud wid ¥eeSe eee 66 2,251 

Raper aries OTMAY Purr LO tL OWUSt er, le oe hoe ita no vet finn wn.p bie aioe weet ess 68 1,964 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 

ERRRCISN TLERT) Sc Mee Was iene, AIO RA oh ae, Sette, then a DML ate cl a idee gph SP ais elms Seas'ea 33 1,520 

RECS HELO PE TROULT AIG Cetery Veer cette Naa oe ek ee, ie ahs eu ci 143 6, 856 

ESAT OLL CLE meme eRes nat AUNT Aeeme ae em tnt en Ny disrn % gi cl oy nck lars. quay Ska cw al AG 164 7,078 

Ure icAlDOne licen semis attack teak iter bans bertdaneirel cine Be cag Gecko aldiat oe Bape 145 5,933 

PAy sien Bevv ices in DORAL: =. oaur ween bya ck ts.8 Fe MEMO ata ae 103 4,344 

Pr eVelOt ates Ttye ANIC) LOCO CaS out ietaheas Val cts, Ushiecia, tives ote stots accom eabctoe 61 2,851 

Cash compensation for wage loss due to accident or illness.................. 132 6,105 


(1) This group is comprised of establishments primarily engaged in the provision of local and long 
distance trucking, transfer and draying services. 
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Wage Rates and Salaries in Montreal, 1954 


The analysis of office salaries, by city, for selected occupations in manufacturing 
industries that the Department of Labour has been making for some years has now been 
extended to include wage rates for selected maintenance and non-production occupations, 
for the first time on a cross-industry basis. The table below, based on the 1954 survey, 
shows the results of the expanded study for “greater” or metropolitan Montreal. 

The statistics presented in the table are preliminary only. In order to release them 
as quickly as possible, the Department ignored establishments that had not reported by a 
specific date. 

However, the number of firms covered and the number of employees in the occupa- 
tions shown in the table are such that the figures are considered to be representative. 

Final results of the analysis of office salaries in Montreal will be published in a later 
number of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


WEEKLY SALARIES AND HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN MANUFACTURING IN GREATER MONTREAL, OCTOBER, 1954 

















Number Average Range of 
Office Occupations of Salary Salaries 
Workers | per Week | per Week 
$ $ 
Bookkeeper Seniors ale n,s a taam oka sees ene eer eet ole te eae eee 204 68.17 | 48.46-90.00 
Hoc Cavs AC) ee eee AN eae a A ae oe ee ne 159 56.39 | 43.00-70.00 
Boolskeeper, Junior. “IMialew er gent ceie ee eet ee Re ne Reh aun 89 48.92 | 39.23-61.15 
LEVEN GOV Ce ee A ce, REPEAL Sok ie ee Ame Meir, = hy ee nee see te 130 43.10 | 32.50-52.50 
Generale OticerGlenle spenior, pale serge re eee ete eg ed 930 72.79 | 55.00-91.15 
METAL Os eae ee oe nee en ee es ie SEE Pe ee eee, EE 207 56.91 | 42.16-72.69 
Generalt@Otnce:@leriosintermectia ves) ta lem anise. arene ee nee eee 1,047 58.79 | 45.00-74.00 
Hemaless cet) athe htas i) cry a CF i eee ane Reo SR 631 47.02 | 36.92-59.97 
General’ Othee Clerk = Junior’ Wales. aoe ee Lee ee eee 481 39.47 | 30.00-50.77 
PING: tc ht Me rae ey eee Met FAAS. faux te eer cuir Pgh Seckery < 731 36.16 | 27.50-44.80 
Machine Operator— 
Billings Hemale's, 7s uch aces Rone oR eee. atte een eee ee ke eee ee 126 42.38 | 32.31-50.40 
Bookkeeping? Kem ales. nee ae eS ro ee ae eee Ae ie Cte ee 263 46.57 | 36.92-55.38 
Calculating shemale. coe ae le eben ek ane eat he tae a ee ee ree 292 45.05 | 36.93-53.60 
Key -PunchexWemalesie, wets Sica eee ees” Mo ey eee 151 43.33 | 33.46-50.54 
Miu tilirtiyaiVbale's 3308 aethee pee ee ee ee terre ee ne ee oe REL! 30 52.69 | 33.70-70.00 
NES HCH Co PN Fae er ee RR le Zone ee Ak oc, SR es 32 Me A Bead Oo Se 21 37.85 | 27.00-47.00 
Ta bulatingaMigle., 0s a eae Re eee nag een eM ten haere, ca ee Ot ca 26 55.35 | 45.00-64.63 
Hemi ale: int 0 pete a heen rep e ) ay eb veo SS Raen teen! 42 51.41 | 41.54-59.97 
Payroll Clerk? Males 2: S42 arte Are ce ER ost eae FEED Orie 130 56.77 | 37.50-75.00 
Renvale sah sae oe ne ae ae Oe LOR REL ABER L Cthy RE ge Be 256 44.02 | 32.00-59.77 
HecrevaLva( Private), enna ler, sees: Sk MSE. ee, Ae ee EN = Maes eS 526 61.67 | 50.00-75.89 
Stenorsrapher/Senion sb emalen mer prewar = ee we ees, eae er take: 972 50.88 | 41.54-60.00 
Junior: Meise setae oes coe ieee oe ee ee ne a 2 499 44.64 | 36.92-53.00 
Telephone Switchboard Operators nein al ens sess ao eee ee 384 43.05 | 35.00-54.00 
TypistsSentors Hemiale: ft) CP eee ri tc ee eerie ee Rn oR Bad 44.15 | 36.92-52.00 
TuNwOTn, HeMale... . osteo ire eee ete sete oC STI aay 603 38.75 | 32.00-45.25 
Number Average Range 
Maintenance and Non-Production Occupations of Wage Rate! of Rates 
Workers per Hour | per Hour 
$ $ 
Carpenters... 25 oR is, Pe ie Be ee ee 244 1.58 1-16-2.00 
Grane Operator cee hae ae eee ee FN ee Te IND. eat IEE oe Ee 220 1.51 1.42-1.61 
Blectrician $4..¢.. ees ee Biden tc RS aR Bh pe Ue cee ROM er res cee 265 i gs} 1.46-2.00 
General Labourers tise ©. era ete ee NCU Ea 3,170 1.24 .90-1.52 
Janitor, ocak. 3k es ee ee eee eee ee 481 1.18 .90-1.40 
Machinist:2. 3206 <,5¢.:3) SRR et onscreen ae ee en eee 438 1200 1,41-2.07 
MG CHATIC ica ind steed x arora here Pe hac BOF Oe A ae Cia ete ee ea rs, 207 (683) 1. 22-2), 00 
Millwright2.5 5 a. es OUR 2 er he en ee eee, tn co ne ne 190 1.64 1.39-1.91 
Shippereaes xc ts Shes OR A oe ee Sea es ee eer ee 696 1.26 .89-1.61 
Stationary Mngingerky cc ee ere ee Ee ee Ee oe 282 1.59 1.15-2.05 
Stationary Fireman eis oe Oe ene ce ee ee gen nee 171 1.39 1.00-1.79 
ool and: Die Maker. ye: 2y eH eo ee ae ee ae rate ee 487 1.82 1.59-2.00 
PBST Ck TTA VOL ste. tits. ccnics's pale te ec REE ae Poa ee ee ne 730 1.40 1.00-1.80 





1 Includes all grades. 

















Reprints of the series of articles on Canadian industrial pension plans, three articles of 
which have already appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, are planned as soon as the final 


article in the series has been published, probably in the May number. 


The first three 


articles were in the April 1954 number (pp. 519-525), the September 1954 number 


(pp: 1238-1243) and the January 1955 number (pp. 30-37). 


These numbers are now out of print; if you want copies 
now being taken for the reprint, whieh is priced at 25 cents 
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of the articles, orders are 
per copy. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1955* 


Only six new industrial disputes resulted 


in work stoppages during January. How- 
ever, the time loss was greater than 


average for the time of year because 10 
disputes, involving a substantial number 
of workers, were carried over from 1954. 
Of these, three stoppages, involving motor 
vehicle factory and parts depot workers at 
Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke, Ont., 
linoleum factory workers at Montreal and 
Farnham, Que., and plumbing and heating 
equipment factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
were responsible for 95 per cent of the 
high time loss in January. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 11 of the 16 stoppages in 
January. 
over union questions, 


Of the other disputes, two arose 
one over reduced 
wages, one over causes affecting working 
conditions and one over the discharge of 
workers. 
Preliminary figures for January 1955 
show 16 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 11,106 workers, with a time loss 
of 218,145 man-working days, compared 
with 16 strikes and lockouts in December 


1954, with 12,169 workers involved and a 


loss of 240,841 days. In January 1954 there 
were 24 strikes and lockouts, 10,619 workers 
involved and a loss of 156,969 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in January 1955 was 0-26 per 
cent of the estimated working time, com- 
pared with 0:29 per cent for December 
1954 and 0-19 per cent for January 1954. 

Of the 16 stoppages in existence during 
January, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers 
and four were compromise settlements. At 
the end of the month seven disputes were 
still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-l nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, “Ont, on’ May 23, 1952: garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABoUR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Muinastry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in November 1954 was 
179 and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 198 


during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 48,500 workers were 


involved and a time loss of 304,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 179 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in November, 11, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


directly involving 2,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 68, 
directly involving 7,400 workers, over other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
900 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 19, directly involving 2,300 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 77, directly 
involving 9,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangement; and 
two, directly involving 9,900 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Abstract of Statistics 
for November 1954 reported a total of 19 
work stoppages resulting from industrial 
disputes during the second quarter of 1954, 
involving 5,058 workers, with a time loss 
of 6,857 working days. In the third quarter 
of 1954 there were 17 stoppages, 4,284 
workers involved and a loss of 3,202 days. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, February 1, 1955 


The Consumer Price Index declined 
slightly, from 116-4 to 116-3, between 
January 3 and February 1; a drop of 0-6 
points in the food index was responsible. 
It was the third successive monthly drop. 

The food index declined from 112-1 to 
111-5 as decreases in the price of coffee, 
lard, eggs, beef and pork outweighed in- 
creases in tea, oranges and fresh vegetables. 
Clothing remained unchanged at 108-1 as 
small scattered increases and decreases 
balanced each other. Prices were steady 
within household operation and the group 
index again stood at 117-1. Other commod- 
ities and services advanced 0:1 points to 
118-3 under the influence of higher hospital 
rates in Eastern Canada. The shelter 
component continued its gradual advance, 
moving from 128-4 to 128:5. 

The index one year earlier (February 1, 
1954) was 115-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 111-7, shelter 125-4, cloth- 
ing 110-0, household operation 117-5, and 
other commodities and services 116-5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1955 


Consumer price indexes for four of the 
ten regional cities moved down between 
December 1 and January 3, three were 
unchanged and three were higher. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


Shelter indexes were higher in five centres 
as rents advanced, while in the remaining 
five they were unchanged. Clothing series 
indexes were steady, while other commodi- 
ties and services registered minor index 
changes in three centres. Group indexes 
for household operation moved down in 
St. John’s and Winnipeg as a result of 
lower quotations for coal in the former 
and a few items of furniture and textiles 
in the latter. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1 and January 3 
were as follows: Edmonton-Calgary —0-4 
to 114-6; St. John’s —0°3 to 102-67; 
Halifax —0-2 to 114:3; Saint John —0-1 
to 117-4; Montreal +0-1 to 117-1; Toronto 
+0-1 to 118-9; Vancouver +0-1 to 118-4. 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina 
remained unchanged at 117-0, 115-5 and 
113-9 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
rose 0-2 per cent in January to 215-7 from 
215-3 in the preceding month but declined 
1-9 per cent from last year’s corresponding 
figure of 219-8. Five of the eight major 
sub-groups moved up from December. 





tOn base, June 1951=100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 19-3=300 
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Leading in the upward trend, the vege- 
table products sub-group index rose to 
197-2 from 195-9. The animal products 
group index moved up 0:5 per cent to 
226°5 from 225:3. 

Outweighing a small decline in pig iron, 
increases in steel scrap were reflected in a 
rise in the iron and its products index to 
214-5 from 213-5. In the non-metallic 
minerals, the index rose 0:3 per cent to 
176-4 from 175-9. 


The wood, wood products and_ paper 
index rose to 289-7 from 289-3. Fibres, 
textiles and textile products, which recorded 
the largest group change, moved down 1:3 
per cent to 224-0 from 226-9. 


Chemicals and allied products as a group 
receded 0-2 per cent to 176°6 from 176-9. 
In the non-ferrous metals group the index 
remained unchanged at 170-6. 


Canadian Farm Prices at terminal 
markets advanced 0:9 per cent to 206-5 
from 204-7 in January. Animal products 
rose 1 per cent to 248-4 from 245:9 as 
gains in western steers, calves and lambs 
were supported by increases in western eggs 
and in eastern fowl and cheese milk. Lower 
prices were noted for steers and eggs in 
eastern markets. Field products rose 0:6 
per cent to 164-5 from 163-5, reflecting in- 
creases in Ontario wheat, eastern and 


western rye, flax, and western potatoes, 
which were partially offset by decreases in 
eastern potatoes. 


Residential Building Materials—The 
index declined 0-1 per cent to 278-5 from 
278-7 in December as price decreases for 
building paper, asphalt shingles, roofing 
felts and roofing pitch more than out- 
weighed increases in spruce lumber, cedar 
bevel siding, cedar shingles, sand and gravel. 
Non-residential building materials index 
stood at 121-1, up 0:6 per cent from 
December’s 120-4. There were increases in 
sand, gravel and crushed stone, lumber and 
electrical conduit but a decline in roofing 
materials. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1954 


At mid-December, the United States 
consumer price index (1947-49=100) stood 
at 114-3, the lowest point for the year, 
after a drop from November’s 114-6. At 
the beginning of 1954 the index was 115-2. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
rose again between mid-October and mid- 
November, from 108-7 to 109:2 (Jan. 
1952—100). It was the highest. point 
reached during 1954. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 79. 


Absenteeism 


1. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Computing Absenteeism 
Rates. Washington, c1954. Pp. 17. 

2. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Control of Absenteeism. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 17. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the matter of ...A 
Dispute affecting Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, Applicant, and British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.) Cana- 
dian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Respondent. [Report 
and Minority Report. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1954. Pp. 3. Majority report 
signed by Philip Fleming, chairman; 
Minority report signed by Hugh Smith, 
Union nominee. 

4. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the matter of Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District and Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal. Report and Minority 
Report. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1954. 
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2 parts. Majority report signed by Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, chairman; 
Minority report signed by John McGough, 
Union nominee. 


Biographies 


5. Chrysler, Walter Perey. Life of an 
American Workman, by Walter P. Chrysler 


in collaboration with Boyden Sparks. New 
York Dodd, 4Mead7195024Pp.921975 “An 
autobiography. 

6. Kilman, Edward W. Hugh Roy 


Cullen: a Story of American Opportunity, 
by Ed. Kilman and Theon Wright. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pov -23iG. 
Biography of the Texas oil industrialist and 
philanthropist. 


7. McCarthy, Margaret. Generation in 


revolt. London, Heinemann, 1953. Pp. 
276. The author tells why she joined the 
British Communist Party and why she 
eventually quit it. 
Civil Service 

8. American Assembly. The Federal 
Government Service: Its Character, 


Prestige, and Problems. Research, Reports 
and Background Papers prepared for the 
Use of Participants in the Sixth American 
Assembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus 
of Columbia University, Harriman, New 
York, October .7-10,-1954. “Final Edition. 
New York, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 189. 

9. Institute of Public Administration of 
Canada. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Conference ... Saskatoon, September 9-12, 
1958. Edited by Philip T. Clark. Toronto? 
1954? . Pp..463. 


Economic Conditions 


10. Council for Technical Co-operation 


in South and South-East Asia. The 
Colombo Plan; Technical Co-operation 
Scheme; Report for 1953-1954. London, 
HM 5.0. 1954. sPp.28: 

11. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Sweden; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Sweden. 
December 1953. London, H.MS.O., 1954. 
ip. 218: 


12. Organization for 
nomic Co-operation. 


European Eco- 


OEEC Statistical 


Bulletins: Definitions and Methods. 2nd 
ed. Paris, 1953-1954. 2 Volumes. Con- 
tents—Pt. 1. Industrial Production—Pt. 2. 


Population and Manpower, Internal Trade, 
Prices and Wages, Finance. 

13. Roose, Kenneth D. The Economics 
of Recession and Revival; an interpreta- 
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tion of 1937-388. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 280. 
14. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. International Co- 
operation in a Latin American Develop- 
ment Policy ...Prepared for the Meeting 
of Ministers of Finance or Economy, as the 
IVth Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council of 
the Organization of American States, to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro, November 1954. 
New York, United Nations, 1954. Pp. 147. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


15. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Administration of Health 
and Welfare Plans. Washington, 1954. 
Pipers us 

16. Cochrane, Howe Preston. Scientific 
Employee Benefit Planning: Pensions, 
Profit-Sharing, and Stock Bonuses. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1954. Pp.:354. 


17. Goldstein, Meyer M. Pension and 
Profit Sharing Plan Fundamentals, based 
on an address before Union League Club 
Tax Group, Philadelphia, Pa., April 23, 
1948. New York, Pension Planning Com- 
pany, c1948. Pp. 8. 


Employment Management 


18. Bellows, Roger Marion. Employ- 
ment Psychology: the Interview, by Roger 
M. Bellows with the assistance of M. 
Frances Estep. New York, Rinehart, 1954. 


Pp. 295. 
19. Office Management Conference, 
University of Illinois. 2nd, 1953. 


Executive Management in the Office. Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Annual Office 
Management Conference at the University 
of Uhnois. Illini Union Building, Novem- 
ber .17-18;.195a.. 2 Urbana, 1953..5.P panbe: 
20. Personnel Management Conference, 
University of Illinois. 6th, 1954. Build- 
ing Employee Productivity. Proceedings of 
the Sixth Annual Personnel Management 
Conference, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
January 138-14, 1954. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 74. 
21. U.S. Department of the 
Supervisor Development Program 


Army. 
Basic 


Course; restudying a Job. Washington, 
GraROEt054d. DP pmbl: 
22. U.S. President’s Committee on 


Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. The Story of the Exposition and 
Parade of Progress on Rehabilitation and 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Departmental Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 28-30 1954. Washington, 
U.S. Dept: of Laborjr1954.4'Pp. 120: 


Employment Stabilization 


23. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Employment Stabilization. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 29. 


24. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Full Employ- 
ment: Key to Abundance, Progress, Peace ; 
prepared for the National UAW-CIO Full 
Employment Conference, together with the 
program adopted by the Conference. Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D.C., December 6-7, 
1958. Detroit. 1954. Pp. 48. 


Industrial Health 


25. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Industrial Health 
Division. A Guide to the Diagnosis of 
Occupational Diseases; a Reference Manual 
for Physicians. Compiled jointly by the 


staffs of the Industrial Health Division, 
Department of .National Health and 
Welfare and the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Health for 
Ontario. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. 
iy Showa We 


26. Meeting of Experts on the Preven- 
tion and Suppression of Dust in Mining, 
Tunnelling and Quarrying, Geneva, 1952. 
Record of Proceedings. Geneva, Interna- 


tional Labour. Office, 1954. 3 Volumes. 
At head’ of... title: Industrial Labour 
Organization. 

27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Chlorine; Safe Practices can prevent Injury 
from Chlorine. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
fps Gs 


Industrial Relations 


28. Illinois. University. 
Labor and Industrial Relations.  Labor- 
Management Relations in Illini City. 
Champaign, Ill., 1953-1954. 2 Volumes. 
Contents——v. 1. The case studies by W. E. 
Chalmers, and others—v. 2. Explorations 
in comparative analysis, by W. E. Chalmers, 
and others. 

29. International Labour Office. Prac- 
fical Methods of Labour-Management 
Co-operation in Metal Working Plants. 
Third Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 148. At head- of title: Report 3. 
International Labour Organization. Metal 
Trades Committee. Fifth session, Geneva, 
1954. 

30. Richardson, John Henry. An /ntro- 
duction to the Study of Industrial Rela- 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 


Institute of 


tions. 


Pp. 442. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


ol. Pennsylvania. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Marginal Eligibility of 
Unemployment-Compensation Claimants, a 
Special Analysis. Harrisburg, 1954. Pp. 7. 
32. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of August 1954. 
Washington GPO. 1954 Pp: Tet 


Labour Conditions -- Professional workers 


33. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Svrvey 
of Industrial Requirements for Professional 
Personnel, 1952-1956. The Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour in 
co-operation with Executive & Professional 


Division, National Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Ottawa, 1954. 1 Volume. (Various 
pagings). 

34. International Labour Office.  Covi- 
ditions of Employment of Teaching Staff. 
Third Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 125. At head of title: Report 3. Inter- 


national Labour Organization. Advisory 


Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers. Third — session, 
Geneva, 1954. 
Labour Organization 

35. Auerbach, _ Irving. Are Unions 
Necessary? San Francisco, Irving and 
Mantle Auerbach ,1954... Pp. 229... The 


author is a Motion Picture writer and pro- 
ducer and a union member. He tells from 
personal experience why a worker should 
belong to a union. 

36. Canadian Congress of Labour. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, Toronto, September 27-October 1, 
1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 124, 118. 

37. Mapes, John G. Men and Unions: 
The Employees of Industry discuss the 
Good Points of their Unions, also What 
They dishke about Them. New York, 
Group Attitudes Corporation, 1953. Pp. 35. 
Group Attitudes Corporation conducted a 
survey of nearly 2,000 hourly union and 
non-union workers to see what they lked, 
or disliked, about unions. 

38. Williams, Francis. Magnificent 
Journey; the Rise of the Trade Unions. 
London, Odhams Press, 1954. Pp. 448. <A 
history of British trade unions. 


Labour Supply 
39. Chamber 


of Commerce of the 


United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. Jnvestment for 
Jobs. Washington, 1954. Pp. 29. 
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40. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Fact Book on Manpower. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954." Pp. 88. 


Labouring Classes 


41. Briggs, Asa. Workers’ Education for 
International Understanding; A Study 
sponsored by the International Federation 


of Workers’ Educational Associations. 
Paris, Education Clearing House, 1954. 
Pp. 42) 


42. Farmer-Labour-Teacher Institute. 
Our Livelihood: What are the Facts and 
Fables? Sth Report, June 30-July 3, 1954, 
Qu’ Appelle Valley, Fort Qu’ Appelle, Sask. 
Regina, 1954. Pp. 23. 

43. The Guardian, Windsor, Ont. The 
Cost of Modest Living for a Year in 
Windsor, Ontario as of January 31st, 1954: 
the First City Family Budget ever priced 
in Windsor: A “Guardian” project. 
Windsor, 1954. Pp. 20. 

44, Hilton, W. S. Building by Direct 
Labour, a National Survey. London, 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers, 1954. Pp. 191. 

45. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Guidance in France. Geneva, 1954. 
pretoe 

46. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Report of the 53rd Annual Conference 
held in...Scarborough, September 27th to 
October 1, 1954. Wondon, 1954. Pp. 266. 

47. National Child Labor Committee. 
Starting the Second Half Century; Annual 
Report for the Year ending September 30, 
1954. New York, 1954. Pp. 18. 

48. Wright, Leslie C. Scottish Chartism. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1958. Pp. 242. 


Productivity of Labour 


49. British Productivity Council. Progvess 
Report, 1953-1954. London, 1954. Pp. 20. 

50. European Productivity Agency. 
Annual Report, 1953-54. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
1954. 2 Parts (47, 42p.) 


51. European Productivity Agency. 
Second Programme of Action. 1954-1956. 
Paris, 1954. Pp. 66. 

52. European’ Productivity Agency. 


Summary of the First Annual Programme, 
1953-54. Paris, Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, 1954. Pp. 17. 


Wages and Hours 


53. British Columbia. Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, 1954; a Study of Salary and 
Wage Rates in Selected Occupations, in 
Business and Industrial Establishments in 
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the Metropohtan Vancouver Area as of the 
Last Pay Period in April, 1954. Victoria, 
1954. Pp. 14. 

54. British Columbia. Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, 1954, Metropohtan Victoria; 
a Study of Salary and Wage Rates in 
Selected Occupations in Business and Indus- 
trial Establishments in the Metropolitan 
Victoria area as of the last pay period in 
April, 1954. Victoria, 1954. Pp. 12. 

55. Garbarino, Joseph W. Guaranteed 
Wages. Edited by Irving’ Bernstein. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, c1954. Pp. 61. 

56. Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research. Wage Payment Plans; a Survey 
of the Types of Wage Payment Plans used 
in May 1953 by Milwaukee County Manu- 
facturing Firms hiring Twenty or More 
Employees, by Douglas C. Basil and Elam 
E. McElroy. Milwaukee, 1954. Pp. 55. 

57. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Technical Note on Hours and Earnings in 
Non-Agricultural Industries. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 8. 


Women -- Employment 


58. International Council of Democratic 
Socialist Women. Problems of Mothers at 
work outside the Home; Report from 
English Language Discussion Group, by 
Mabel Crout. np. 1954. Pp. 4. At head 
of title: International Women’s School, 
Oslo, 1954. 

59. International Council of Democratic 
Socialist Women. Social Problems of 
Married Women in Industry; Questions for 
discussion, by Mary Sutherland. n.p., 1954. 
Pp. 4. At head of title: Summer School, 
Oslo, August, 1954. 

60. International Labour Office. Place- 
ment of Women by Public Employment 
Services. Report 3. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 19. 
At head of title: MEW/1/3. Meeting of 
Experts on Women’s Work, Geneva, 11-15 
December 1951. 

61. International Labour Office. Prob- 
lems of the Vocational Training of Girls 
and Women. Report 2. Geneva, 1951. 
Pp: 3t:r" At “head of >) titles “MEW/172. 
Meeting of Experts on Women’s Work, 
Geneva, 11-15 December 1951. 

62. International Labour Office. Trends 
in Women’s Employment. Report 1. 
Geneva, 1931. Pp. 36. At head of title: 
MEW/1/1. Meeting of Experts on 
Women’s Work, Geneva, 11-15 December 
1951. 

63. National Conference of Labour 
Women. Report of the Thirty-First 
National Conference of Labour Women 


held at...EHastbourne on April 6, 7 and 8, 
1954. London, Labour Party, 1954. Pp. 39. 


Workmen's Compensation 


64. Iilinois. Department 
Division of Statistics and Research. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1958. Part II. Compensation 
Cases closed. Springfield, 1954. Pp. 36. 


65. Nebraska. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Court. Twelfth Annual Report, July 
1, 1958 to June 30, 1954. Lincoln, 1954. 
gee e* 


of Labor. 


Miscellaneous 


66. Bowman, Hank Wieand. 
Railroads. Greenwich, Conn., 
Publications, c1954. Pp. 143. 
early railroads in the US. 


67. Chase, Stuart. Power of Words, by 
Stuart Chase in collaboration with Marian 
Tyler Chase. Ist ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954. Pp. 308. 

68. Drucker, Peter Ferdinand. The End 
of Economic Man; a Study of the New 
Totalitarianism; with an introduction by 
H. N. Brailsford, New York, John Day 
Company, c1939. Pp. 268. The author 
says, “In this book I have made an attempt 
to explain and interpret fascism and 
Nazism as fundamental revolutions”. 


Pioneer 
Fawcett 
A history of 


69. Drucker, Peter Ferdinand. The 
Future of Industrial Man, a Conservative 
Approach. New York, John Day Company, 
1942. Pp. 298. The author presents his 
idea of industrial society. 


70. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Metal Trades 
Committee. First Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report 1. Item 1(a) and (b)—Item 
1(c) International Labour Organization. 
Metal Trades Committee. Fifth session, 
Geneva, 1954. Contents—Item 1(a) and 
(b). Effect given to the conclusions of the 
previous sessions—Item l(c). Recent 
events and developments in the metal 
trades. 


71. Lukas, Edwin J. Civil Rights and 
Civil Inberties, by Edwin J. Lukas, and 
Theodore Leskes. New York, National 
Labor Service, 1954. Pp. 11. 


72. Newsprint Association of Canada. 
Newsprint Date: 1954; Statistics of World 
Supply and Demand. Montreal, 1954. 
Pp. 28: 

73. Roosevelt, Eleanor (Roosevelt). 
Women and the United Nations. London, 
United Nations Association, 1954. Pp. 16. 

74. Vareoe, Frederick Perey. The Dis- 


tribution of Legislative Power in Canada. 
Toronto, Carswell Co., Ltd., 1954. Pp. 270. 





Microfilms of Current Canadian Labour 
Papers Available from Department's Library 


Microfilms of the labour papers listed 
below* can be borrowed on regular inter- 
library loan, free of charge. With the con- 
sent of the publishers, positive film will be 
supplied at the price of 9 cents per foot, 
delivered. 


Reels of film will not be split to supply 
specific dates, but must be purchased as 
they are reeled. Information on the 
breaking points and footage for any title 
will be supplied on request. 

The years given in the list indicate the 
part of the file already filmed. Future 
years of each title will be filmed as soon 
as sufficient issues accumulate. 

When ordering, list title and place of 
publication. Payments should be made to 
the Receiver General of Canada. 

Any film found to be unsatisfactory may 
be returned for replacement or refund. 





*A list of defunct labour papers on microfilm is 
available on request. 


The Library would appreciate co- 
operation in locating source of issues 
missing from the titles listed below. 

L’Aguilleur, Montreal. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. v. 1, no. 
1-v. 14, no. 12, Feb. 22, 1939-Dec. 1953. 
42 ft. Lacks: Mar. 1945; May 1945-Feb. 
1948; Aug.-Nov. 1948; Dec. 1949; ? 1950. 


B.C. District Union News. Vancouver. 
British Columbia District Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. v. 1-v. 7, June 28, 1944-Feb. 11, 
1952. 52 ft. Lacks: June 10, 1944; May 
1947; Feb.-Apr. 1949. 


B.C. Lumber Worker. Vancouver. In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America. vy. 4- 
v. 21, no. 24, April 14, 1934-2nd issue, Dec. 
1953. 206 ft. Lacks: ? — Mar. 1934; May 
1934; Aug. 1934; Dec. 8, 1934; June 30, 
Aug. 8 & Dec. 2, 1936; Mar. 10 & Aug. 11, 
1937; Sept. 23, 1946; Oct. 21, 1946-Jan. 18, 
1947; Feb. ? 1947; May 19-June 16, 1947. 
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Canadian Labour. Ottawa. (Formerly 
C.C.L. Labour) Canadian Congress of 
Labour. v. l1-v. 4, Oct. 1949-Sept. 1953. 


noes 
Bee} JEG 

Canadian Labour — Press. Montreal. 
Allied Trades and Labor Association of 


Ottawa: -v. 1-v. 35, Feb. 15, 1919-Dec. 31, 
105 3ee Dole 

De Haviland Aircraft Worker. ‘Toronto. 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America.. v. 1, no. 12-25, Feb. 
24, 1943-July 2, 1943. 2 ft. Superseded by 
Amalgamated Aurcrafter. 

La Defence. Montreal. Quebec Pro- 
vineial Council of T.L.C. Federal Labour 
Unions. v. 1-v.5, no. 7, April 1948-June 
1953. B3oaih. 

Federated Railwayman. Montreal. 
American Federation of Labour, Railway 
Employees Department. v. 3-v. 19, Jan. 


1926-1953. 5160 its walaeks® 19255 "eNO. 
1947: Nov. 1948. 
The Fisherman. Vancouver. Pacific 


Coast Fisherman’s Union and Salmon 
Purse Seiners’ Union. v. 1-v. 15, Mar. 11, 
1937-1953..' 283 it... Lacks: Keb..2.Julys 3, 
1937; Sept.-Dec. 1944. 

Ford Facts. Windsor. U.A.W.-C.L.O. 
Vv. 2-1) 010, no. 24-2 Dec nar 1942-Dec i als. 
1953 80 ft)" lacks vy. i-v. Jeno. 14,7 1941- 
APO nom o: 144 ay roy GO: aie aL OsG, 
v. 7, no. 16, 1950. Suspended July 25, 1952- 
Jan. 9) 1953: 

L’Imprimeur. Montreal. Ouvriers Syn- 
diques de l’Imprimerie. Ist yr., no. 1-17th 
yry. no. 8, Appagl9sbsDeck 195375 e755 it 
Lacks: May-Dec. 1947; Dec. 1952. 


Justice. Montreal. International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. v. I=v.10, Jan. 
1987-Dec. 1951. 40 ft. Lacks: Apr. 1938: 


Oct. 1942; May-Sept. ? 1944: Oct.-Nov. ? 
1945. 

The Labour Leader. 
Leader Publishing Co. v. 
1919-1953. 429 ft. 

The Labor” News: “Hamilton.” ‘Labor 
News Publishing Co. v.-1-47th yr., Jan. 5, 
1912-Dec. 1953. "375, 102" Lacks: 1913 -) Aug. 
20, 1915; ° Feb. 9; 1917;\;Dec.° 29% ? 1917; 
Aug. 1921; 1924: Jan! 1934: Feb. 1935: 
May, July, Sept., Novs 1935; ) July (1940; 
Positive? Jan! 29 21936-Decw22" 1945; 

Labor Statesman. Vancouver. Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labor, Council:, Nos? .1-636, Apre25 141924- 
Dec. 1951. 335 ft., Lacks: Sept. 18, 1931. 

The Labor World (Le Monde Ouvrier). 


Toronto. Labor 
tov 4 JUNC Oi: 


Montreal. La Fédération du Travail du 
Québec. v. 1-388th yr., Mar. 18, 1916-Dec. 
1953: #796 ft. Lacks:Sept. 2671925; Oct. 


2, Nov. 20; Dec. 4, 1943; April 1,.May-20, 
Noy. 4, 1944; Nov. 1946; 1947. 
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Toronto. United Auto- 
and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers. v. 1, no. l-v. 7, no. 7, Mar: 
9. 1944-Dec; 6). 195)ea26attelackseaive 
no. 3, May, 1944; v. 2, no. 12, 1946; v. 2, 
no, 14,1946; v. 2, no.016,619460-s V7 4 ras. 
5-6, 1948; v. 4, nos. 8-10, 1948; v. 4, no. 12, 
1948 wb; nos, 1-7; 19493 ne 5, mos. 922. 
1949; v. 5, no. 14, 1949; v. 6, nos, 1-5, 1950; 
VerOsOS.40-L0, LO51s. vies eno eee UD ley ee 
nos. 5-6, 1951. 

The: New. Lead: ‘Toronto. 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87. v. 1, nos. 1-6, 
July 1940-Aug. 1941. NS.: v. 1, no. 3-v. 5, 
no. 9, Oct. 1948-Nov.-Dec. 1953. .30 ft. 
Lacks" NS®’ vei, norivg 2. Auge & pepe. 
1948. 


Nouvelles Ouvrieres. Montreal. Cana- 
dian’ Congress “of. Labour: *y,-"5, 10. 1/2- 
v.10; no. 12.7 Feb 1948-Dec.- (Yoa-7 40. La. 
Lacks: v. 5, nos. 10-12, Oct.-Dec. 1948; v. 6, 
no.“dy Janw 1949 v6, ono 8)7Aug.-1949; 
Vulnemnon Les anyr 9507 vas, Oma, GIN OV 
1950. 


195 News. Brampton, Ont. Interna- 
tional Association, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of! ‘America, vi. 147.7.3,.)n0: 712 Feb. 10, 
1950-July 25, 1952. 36 ft. Supersedes 
Local 195 News. Superseded by ‘The 
Guardian. Lacks: Aug. 17-Aug. 31, 1951. 

The Oshaworker. Oshawa. United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. yv. 3-v.11, no. 21, 
Jan. 17, 1945-Dec. 17, 1953. 75 ft. Lacks: 
1942-Jan. 1945; Feb. 1945; Jan. 2, 1946. 

Packinghouse Worker. Canadian Edition. 
Chicago. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America.” v. l-v. 2, 1952-1953. “38 ft. 

The Postal Tribune (La Tribune Postale). 
Montreal. Canadian Postal Employees 
Association and Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers. v. 5-v. 19, Apr. 1938-Dec. 
1951. 200 ft. Lacks: 1934-Mar. 1938; Feb.- 
Sept. 1945. 

The Printing 
real. Printing 
Uniony voel=v 
1953; 123.91, 

Steel Labor. 


Local 439 News. 
mobile, Aireraft 


Toronto 


W orkers. Courier... Mont- 
Pressmen and Assistants’ 
14, June 1939-May/June 


Canadian Edition. India- 
napohs. United Steelworkers of America. 
Vi a=Va lS. HJ CGar Zo sul dose La. a LOUL Ih. 
Lacks: Apr.-May 1941; May-Nov. 1944. 

Steel Shots. Hamilton Ont. United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 1005. v. 1- 
v. 3, no. 11, Sept. 1951-Dec.; 1953.. 10 ft, 

Textile Labor. Canadian Edition. New 
York. Textile Workers Union of America. 
ve 12,.no. 10-v.. 14, nos 24) May 19>-1951= 
Dec. 19, 1953. 90 ft. 


Transport. Montreal. Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. v. l-v. 4, Dec. 1949- 
19535, 30 It. 

Le Traval. Montreal. Confédération 
des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. 
v. l-v. 27, Nov. 1924-Jan. 8, 1954. 375 ft. 
Supersedes La Vie Syndicale and Le Travail 


et la Vie Syndicale. Lacks: Dec. 1931; 
Jan. 19382; 1941; Sept. 1942. 
U.E. Canadian News. Toronto. United 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America! Vv. 3, no, 18-y. 12, no. 96, Nov. 
21, 1944-Dec. 18, 1953. 113 ft. Lacks: ?- 
Nov. ?, 1944; Sept. 12, 1947; Sept. 17 ?, 
1947. 


United Automobile Worker. Canadian 
Edition. Windsor. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of 
v. 8-v. 17, Jan. 1, 1944-Dec. 1953. 150 ft. 


The Umted Worker. Ocean Falls, B.C. 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. Pulp, Sulphite 
Local 312: Paper Makers Local 360. v. 4, 
no. Il-v. 9, no. 11, Dec. 1947-Oct. 1953. 
45 ft. Lacks: v. l-v. 3, 1944-1946; v. 4, no. 3 
& 4, Feb. & Mar. 1948; v. 5, no. 11, Oct. 
1949 2 v7 NO. -d. 4) Unee LODLy vu, 9 nos 12) 
Nov. 1953. 


America. 





U.S. Court of Appeals Reverses NLRB Ruling 


A union may not be deprived of its 
complhance status under the Taft-Hartley 
Act even if the membership is aware of 
the falsity of a non-Communist affidavit 
filed by one of its officers, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia ruled recently. The ruling, which 
affects the program of the National Labour 
Relations Board to challenge the comphance 
status of allegedly left-wing unions, follows 
a decision by the Board in which the inde- 
pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union had been declared out of complance 
with the law’s filing requirements (L.G., 
Feb., p. 190). 

In the latter case, the NLRB found that 
Mine-Mill Secretary-Treasurer Maurice E. 
Travis had admitted in the union’s news- 
paper that his affidavit was false and that 
the union membership was aware of this 
when it retained Travis in office. In the 
present case, the Board had rejected a 1954 
non-Communist affidavit filed by Ben Gold, 
President of the International Fur and 


Leather Workers Union, because he had 
been convicted of filing a false affidavit in 
1950. It drew the conclusion that the union 
membership was aware of the falsity of this 
affidavit because of the conviction. 

The court ruled that the Board’s absence 
of authority to deprive a union of its com- 
plance status could not be supphed by 
membership awareness of the falsity of 
the affidavit. It said that as Congress 
“explicitly provided” a criminal penalty for 
false non-Communist affidavits, 1t was “for 
Congress, not the Board, to provide new 
ones.” 

Two weeks following the NLRB’s order 
of February 1 revoking the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter union’s compliance — status, 
Mr. Travis submitted his resignation as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the organization. In 
accepting his resignation, the union execu- 
tive announced that it would redouble its 
campaign “to defend Brother Travis against 
the false and baseless charges that have 
been made against him”. 





NOTICE 


Because costs of publishing the Labour Gazette continue to increase, it has become necessary 


to increase the subscription rates. The Labour Gazette announces with regret that, beginning 


with the April 1955 number, annual subscriptions will be at the rate of $2.00 per subscrip- 


tion, and group subscriptions at the rate of $1.00 per subscription for five or more subscrip- 


tions. The price of single issues and bound volumes remains unchanged at 25 cents per single 


copy and $5.00 per bound volume, delivered in Canada. The subscription rate for delivery to 


other countries will be $4.00 per annum; single copies, 50 cents; and bound volumes, $7.00. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 11, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


“Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 












































Boke. Man. 
—- Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BG, 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
3) (1) 

BothiSexes tas .crise 5 as coe ee ee een ee 5,414 96 413 1,554 1,983 928 440 
Acriculturalepe.: 2+. eet ee 808 3 49 178 247 303 29 
None Aericul turd lees: eee ein ee 4,606 94 364 1,376 1,736 625 411 

MOSS, Poe Remote cnet eee en aon ee mL Te 4,179 ae 323 1,197 1,490 755 337 
Agricultural Aare ok. eer 775 - 46 173 234 294 26 
INon=Acriculture eee ee eee 3,404 108 277 1,024 1,256 461 311 

Hemalesntheseiceitrces cet ae 1,235 19 90 357 493 173 103 
ZA PTICULGUTAl see eet en ame 33 cs bs ’ 13 ie * 
INon=Aericultutalec retreat 1,202 19 87 352 480 164 100 

AMA pest Shao Nae 3 geen ee 5,414 96 413 1,554 1,983 928 440 
1410: years: oe  AEAS hepato i ae 516 12 48 186 161 81 28 
202A ears ao ne cd seems ame A 707 16 51 Bal 239 122 48 
25-44 Years. ered 2. cere ee 2,524 43 178 724 931 434 214 
45—6Afyearsss capac. Poe eran oe 1,457 22 115 367 567 254 132 
65 Years and over secret neces 210 4 21 46 85 37 18 

Persons with Jobs 

All statustoroupss eee eee eee ore 5, 167 91 392 1,460 1,908 897 419 
Males) \cccx See eee Cae Bee 3,962 72 303 il, Weiler 1,424 728 318 
Females..:cccce eke ste ee Oe ae 1,205 19 89 343 484 169 101 
ATICULUTA Ae, 4 eee ree ener 800 . 48 178 244 299 29 
Non-Aipricultural ens ee en eee 4,367 89 344 1,282 1,664 598 390 

Paid. Workerss.4s0..5. cee eee 3,954 74 305 1,140 1,545 537 353 
Males. te ietoct tos cotton en eee 2,857 57 223 828 1,099 388 262 
Feria 6s. A oe. b ee ae ees 1,097 17 82 312 446 149 91 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes eens bate See 247 s 21 94 75 31 2h 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BOUDRSEXES of oi sca cua Cee eee 4,939 150 445 1op2 1,613 929 450 
Males. Unc iar irtes cele th ones aan ea ee 972 50 96 232 288 199 107 
Hemalesic ty. xcs steer eae haat epee 3,967 100 349 1,120 A320 730 343 














(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, excluded pricr to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent for 
Canada as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 11, 1954 November 20, 1954 December 12, 1953 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time 
Work(!) Work (2) Work(2) 
opal lookime for work. oat ae 269 258 232 223 206 182 
WithoutHobDs esas see ee eee 247 238 214 205 191 171 
Under timonthees ees cee wasn |. Bolle actachen a (Oia ae ee ees SORIA tee a os 
LMS cIMONTHS = Seni ee ee es | eee ee cee ee SO eee sl Soa a: 
AIG. INONTHS). oe mc eee he cee oA BN aie: © Ue ZOe ce tpeerc yy fe IY aa © ee tea 
dal 2 IM ONCHS? oy yew) cee Oo whe Bh oe Ur es yee TOR ate aed Ss mane | had eee 
IS ——tS MON tHSew ee et oe ra ee Pe Mall ANS «ey a te a Ee see eae | eee 
19——ANG.OVED it cane eee oe eran ees Wi: ae eee ier 2 Salen! ‘ti eces Noe. 7 a a ee 
WOLKCOE rae oh om te ee ean a Ne 22 20 18 18 15 11 
14S Ours teat. oes eee seen earl: = i Z “f _ = 
15 —S4 OUTS cease Ae eee 16 14 13 13 10 > 





Note: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 


(4) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Bie. 
Period Atlantie | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies etre rove ae at 
1O45=1 952 Votals()) ee sn eee creer 34,461 159, 030 414, 663 128,798 75,048 812,000 326,105 
LObSEL otal ee ae tere eee aot 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
195 Sota eae ee oo ee eee ee 3,849 28,419 83, 029 26,638 12,292 154,227 64,551 





(2) Newfoundland is not included from 1945 to 1948 inclusive, it has been included since that time. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















iy 
= 2.5 
a Sg = 4.8 mo 
= 6-3 | 3 Be | we mn 
xs _ Se) fan} "3 So “Faia 5 ae) 
. As 3.0 fs 2 Hs 5a: ia fe 
Period Ss ES oe 5 a| foe is 5 
B.S = os o.8 R ae =o | as a) = 
an & g ae q's & =| De | Soe | n 
3.0 ee 2 = = Oo ote espera | a= 5 fe = 
ee 3 f=} g g a SS = aa} 0 ies! n 2 v o 
= 80 =| pe! ~ 
a 2 a £6 0.8 3 (| -3.0 | 4.20 S > S 
= Ay oO HO | OR] m <q | eH} aee0 |] 4 ro) A 
195 1—1052-Potals*)..ca-e- 2a. ces oe LAOS Seah sate teeta a clare < fisccistal ss EVAR SINS eae sllarisee olan bee 6,928] 199,815 
HOSS HL OtA Lee ae creer took oe 10,021} 6,339 1,855] 3,185]13,766/17,250] 879] 26,492/10,380} 966] 91,133 
HO 54 1G tale Bin ener en eee, oie ake 9,983] 6,775 1,938} 2,735]11,974]10,920| 763] 25,699/13,011 as 84,376 








Due to changes in occupational classifications comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Masia Utilities ; 
y. af ee Transport- ese popes 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, | pore ces mentary 
—. Fishing, facturing tion ea One Labour Total 
ree eee Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. Tipe 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 302 62 230 199 Sy 901 
1953—Average............. 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
1953—November........... Hi 328 76 256 224 35 996 
December. .i...0..%: 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
1954——Januarysee.. sees cen 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
HebLuanveeeeeee ae 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
INIGWHOOL: oc aca aqugee dec 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
AST) Atak apa nant a 59 322 59 Boil 229 34 954 
IV Veg iets wacker esc 69 320 67 De 232 34 975 
JUNG eto ea 74 325 70 259 237 35 1,000 
Jay eee. of FP 80 323 Ti 262 233 35 1,010 
August. 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
September... 84 326 78 263 244 30) 1,030 
Octoberseenenoe ee 86 323 82 265 244 36 1,036 
November........... 83 321 77 265 246 36 1,028 


























* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employ-= 
ers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,530,199. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


























(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 

Ke 2 Index Numbers poeree Index Numbers eraeo 

Year and Month ---— Weekly --- Weekly, 
Employ- | *ferseate| A velaee | Wagesand| Employ- |AfBraeate| <i verage | Wagesand 

ae Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ene Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

1949—Average...............5. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average. .......:...--2--: 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average................. 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 ly is 
1952==A vierages as) ..aen ee ee 111-6 140°3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—-A'verage:\..-3....eee kes: 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
Deca. e953 aeete es eee ene 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
JT EM ROB Ay Aka be Sl eae 109-9 145-3 Poillen 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Hebis. Se lOb4 ae ae. eget sae 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60. 60 
Misr) O54 ses ore Oe 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr, .- Wgel954 sect. pees 105:6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
Many. e954 Ane eee, eee 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
Sunes VL O54 ee eee eee 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
He i eae Pe ie ae Ns ad al 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Mtoe Vk OG dees meget 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
DOD bee Ll 9D4 Sey ee ee 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150°8 138-4 60.87 
OCE BRL G54 Se Ok oe eee 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Novia. S 1954) See ee 112-5 157-2 139-2 x8) 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dectanl OlGh4s eas ae Oe 112-1 156:3 138-8 59.61 105-5 149-7 141-1 62.04 






































1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


(1949 = 100) 






































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area -- — ———— — 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
(a) Provinces 
UGE O MN CH ATICUOAL, weane sete as cee EN, cc hc ee eth vccva 137-8 141-1 141-2 54.13 53.85 54 54 
erincestudwand: island ante oss: new ete. = a 120-5 121-5 Piha 43.59 44.08 4384 
NTO AUS COUISIG Marcie a tee ere no te ee iice, o one te eee Retseata 98-6 101-2 100-2 49 58 49.09 49 26 
New Bruns Wicker. Shao ee oc, hoe ete eck IE. 8 101-9 98-9 102-3 50.76 50.85 48 80 
OUCH ECH a wee as eae. oe oro a 113-7 113-5 114-6 57.30 One 55. 62 
ORCAniOMre eee Gon oA s ok OES ke, Been 2 110-9 110-8 114-8 61.92 a2e22 60.28 
CATH TODACE Sete hts cld ceeds tle Pe eke See wb 107-5 107-9 108-8 56.97 OU) 55.03 
DackatLehewanine sii wack. Sate ee ke epee oe 123-4 123-9 122-7 57.09 Dhedl 54.71 
PA Cr bal 2 ocy. Wee cis crc ee Oe recon, ME ein one Re hes 133-1 133-6 130-1 61.68 62.21 SOT 
BrivishsGolumbiac.. Pent. aso e see ea a eaten cla 107-2 110-3 107-1 64.97 65.05 64.85 
Canad aan 75. epee ce a nn ee See 412-1 112-5 114-1 59.61 59.78 58.13 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

Get OLN S Oey es sac Lot 0 je oO coc cock Pees 102-4 119-8 118-7 45.21 44.71 42.52 
SU UNG\ Se Ee See eRe LL ee ok 93-0 93-3 98-6 59.81 59.97 63.55 
LS ENIUER lye D8 Se ke runSy ee oN Ee Eee oe Ant ee, ee a 114-4 113-4 119-1 47.52 47.47 46.15 
Saunt O Meee eee od oe Late ce cece tions carne ee oie es 96-7 97-2 100-4 47.65 46.92 45.56 
CIUSDECH Soe Me ake dee ARs ee eT oe Aas BM dieses 112-3 114-0 iliPo8: 49.53 49.25 48 33 
NETL DLOOMC Me ein. OER Neen oc ctat Merce: oya-5 SB are we ores 104-3 104-0 101-0 49.41 50.25 48 08 
ares VeLSis wae 5 08 Te er Mec ee eects Sec ah ee oe 102-7 106-1 104-2 55.54 54.94 53.97 
rum mMoncval leks oc fase oe oe ees. «cae oe ccs Gone 72-6 foul 53.68 53.03 Hl 22 
AWG) ayoiwere OS Se 3 AER oe te eh Fe Ws Ace 112-5 110-7 115-0 58.25 58.15 56.67 
Ottawa El Wea eee ce ee ee ee Ps cet 112-6 112-8 110-6 54.50 55.00 51.88 
RETSEDOrOUGI. Si ks beter kee nate thts oroule 93-9 94-4 102-5 62.76 62.57 62.14 
Osha walt ens Fe oe els oe ee esctins 139-5 130-9 118-2 68.53 69.63 61.70 
IN aoa ramblalll sega a cig ety Vhs che poetics ot, an Sees kes 125-0 129-5 161-3 66.36 65.81 69.40 
Sct Gat hayines Wee.c He eee coe oe icc cae Cee ak 113-1 113-1 117-0 69.15 69.36 65.96 
POT ONO: Ce eer cc. cr meTe Ris, civcle cReeites once Rk Mac cve 121-5 120-7 123-4 62.90 63.26 61.00 
Farad CONS eee eben he ox ec ae Mtb le 102-3 103-8 110-8 6302 63.98 62.51 
ES CATEC LOLA Pees cesses ROE oe IER Scat cee eee tonete 81-4 82-1 79-7 58.58 59.39 56.84 
(CHG a Ree ree ae 3 Se!) ER om ee ae) 2 bt Ce ee aS SR 95-5 96-4 107-3 54.56 55.14 54.55 
ISIUCIVEN GLEAN. Sel et. oe ee AOA ter ad, 104-1 103-9 110-9 57.34 57.56 54.89 
SSUEVG OLN NaN Aen Be, cisco PA ei RIOR Fa SOs OR 2 CE 132-6 133-1 138-9 72.83 73.29 71.80 
OTL OTe Se ene se ce ee i ee St de edie: 110-7 111-3 113-1 57.56 57.68 55.05 
/SSfSP OURS ia teed UN = SM, ethane a, SS Sec A 114-5 114-5 119-2 74.44 74.16 73.84 
Win CSOT 36 Pate oaks I SPR Ee et ae 77-3 74-6 104-5 69.52 69.56 68.83 
SAULGOtes Maniey eg. Site ween Os eee es oo teen ocr, 99-3 94-8 131-1 68.87 67.15 66.02 
MG Walliams lete Arh UbS steam ce eee oe crise ee Rois ae 108-1 108-5 120-2 61.23 61.04 60.18 
WANT ES Apres Mtn. Soa e wok nh che he kate Re Seo aos 106-6 106-1 106-2 54.26 54.78 D2 2 
FES OG INE: nce eee eyed eS eh oe, I cnt ais 124-1 121-3 119-2 liye Ale) 54.54 Olea 
SASK bOONk ee ae ae ad Oe en oe RD oe, 122-3 123-1 125-6 53.66 54.67 51.34 
ECL TTOMLONS Aen eh ace ee ee ee rane 154-4 155-2 148-4 59.59 59.69 56. 64 
(CHK Went, 2.) Re 3 ee | ee A. 139-7 137-8 133-1 59.04 59.83 56.93 
WAN COU WEG? aeentt. sole ets hate ces cn Se RE oe 104-0 105-0 103-1 62.03 62.02 59.99 
RVI GOLA oe Meee acl ol be rte sce Ses See Mens aes 113-6 113-0 113-5 58.03 | 59.20 57.90 








TABLE C-3.—IN 


DUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 




















Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry = Soe aa a 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
Mtr ira 2 ber es ic hres Re el ciae ees cannes 112-7 112-9 105-1 72.70 72.56 72.01 
Metal mining eo beter noon mae eh terre Dick eeerere 114-2 115-3 100-3 75.73 75.92 75.35 
(COL CL) e RRS s :, n etee e MOROS Cee et Meow 82-3 82-6 68-0 68.84 68 .87 67.32 
Othernmetale: oie eee oe er cee eet 144-0 145-8 130-0 79.40 79.65 79.21 
He Sis Be Ae ac Aa ea aoe orca Sp OPP ey tec oy ae ne ae 105-0 102-5 104-6 70,24 69.44 70.70 
GOal tee tee) SOR Se ASG A et RE ten 77-0 75-6 81-4 61.31 60.66 64.36 
Onkandmatural: vasnere eer eeenE ri ee ee 198-1 191-8 182-2 81.75 80.90 80.17 
Non=metaleey te..:.:\sticrtutiaeve soe aeeerne eo token: 129-5 133-8 128-9 66.77 66.90 63 245 
Manufacturings. 2... ¢¢ Pinca ee es eee 105-5 106-3 110-9 62.04 61.89 60.29 
Hood and We Verages an ae ninee Mee rie eee here 108-6 113-2 107-1 54.84 53.79 53.79 
Meat productst.acm atone eee ioe: 118-6 117-2 117-8 65.55 64.73 63.18 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 106-0 138-5 95-1 42.84 39.70 43 93 
Grainy Pproductsaeyay aia eee ee 106-3 108-6 103-4 59.59 59.49 58.57 
Bread and other bakery products............... 103-4 104-4 106-4 52.19 52.41 51.71 
Distilled and malt liquors) J. eeeee ee eee 113-9 110-5 115-5 68 .22 68.02 67.22 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 93-7 77-4 94-2 56.30 61.11 54.20 
Rubberproductes ue tence een ee eee 103-3 104-6 105-5 63.59 62.63 61.16 
heather products \:tyae-neie sc oe eet eee ee 85-5 84-1 91-6 42.02 41.38 41.10 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 87-1 85-8 91-7 39.16 38.57 38.95 
Textile products (except clothing)........... setts te 81-6 81-7 86-5 50.77 51.41 48 .43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 80-5 81-2 86-0 47.12 48.79 44.43 
Woollen goods... ote Ae ae oe erence NE 70°3 70-1 77:3 49 52 49 29 47.12 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................... 84-0 82-7 85-9 57.21 57.38 54.44 
Clothing Gextiletand nr) here ee eee Cerne a: 90-5 92-2 95-0 41.19 41.74 40.14 
Men's clothing’ ss. eecepsce seed tierac oe meee n 93-5 95-2 100-8 39.48 40.48 38.85 
Women siclothing esses se oreoen netics 91-2 94-9 91-9 40.70 41.03 39.79 
Knit PoOdsiseok. = eet ess oo Bee in eee: 80-0 79-9 87-6 43 .85 44.00 42.28 
Woodsproducts yaar htc eee eee 99-5 103-3 97-7 55.75 56.04 53.90 
Sawiandsiplaning jimall |Seeeeer es emetic nae een 100-1 105-4 94-1 57.63 58 , 23 55.68 
ET CP, Sey bit ene eet ae et ene Oe ee, 104-8 105-6 108-2 53.95 53.50 51.99 
Otherwoodiproductse jee eee eee 87-6 89-8 94-9 49 92 49.78 49.81 
Paper productsices seeks + BOR oe eae 114:3 116-0 111-2 73.20 73.32 70.44 
Pulpandinanersna lish eee eee 117-4 119-4 112-3 78.55 78.71 76.02 
Otherpaperiproductstawneeee ascot eee 106-8 107-8 108-6 58.85 58.73 56.33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 112-0 111-5 109-1 66.47 66.26 64.05 
lronjandsteeloproducts:,.4...40 eoetes- see een a 94-9 94-5 108-0 68.50 68.45 66.72 
Arriculturalsmplementai janet een oes 45-2 45-6 65°8 68.49 68.31 66.46 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 112-8 115-5 135-0 74.90 76.17 72.40 
Hard warerandtoolss. geet «oy seen coe heme ee 98-5 99-0 106-7 64.93 65.14 62.00 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 98-3 99-7 96-4 62.66 62.63 59.01 
Lron: Castings, 2 cee ok oO ee Se te 84-2 84°5 95-2 67.51 67.51 66.98 
Machinery nite. inc a dace re ee 107-5 103-8 115-5 67.12 66.74 66.77 
Primaryearon andisteel ar. eee ee ee hee ee 95-4 94-7 114-3 72.56 72.60 70.56 
Sheet metal products#s.402 ses een ne eee 104-1 105-9 110-9 66.76 66.41 63 .07 
Wransportavion equipment... cu). eeeeee es en cee ees 119-8 118-6 144-9 70.86 70.51 68.39 
Aircrattiand. parteite sen en wee ek a eee: 344-9 341-1 385-7 75.20 74.10 72.85 
Motorrvehicles. 7, 6% OF, «cco ieeeree mie, eee aes: 73-7 68-4 101-0 79.63 80.62 73.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 103-2 99-3 117-7 70.68 71.21 65.79 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 82-6 83-1 104-8 63 .58 64.62 63.81 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 143-3 150-9 175-5 66.67 64.84 65.50 
INon-terrous metaliproductsti =: eeeee rere eee 102-3 119-7 118-7 70.54 70.71 68.22 
Alen products see ane ee eee ener 121-1 122-1 124-1 66.96 67 .02 66.15 
Brass and copper productsemena eee ane ner 104-0 101-1 110-5 67.27 68.14 65.14 
Smelting ancdsre tinin Oey ease ee ener 140-7 140-0 128-6 75.89 76.00 74.16 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 133-4 133-4 141-6 67.00 66.75 65.26 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 116-2 117-5 115-2 65.06 65.65 62.68 
Clayoproducts. a ae ee ee ne 105-6 106-6 104-4 62.44 61.85 59.97 
Glassiand class productsme eee ieee ee oer re 115-2 115-1 120-2 62.44 63.34 60.98 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 120-7 121-2 117-7 87.22 86.94 85.74 
Chemical*productst sane eae eee 120-4 121-0 119-6 67 .87 68.02 64.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 108-0 108-5 105-7 62.19 62.40 59.08 
Acids, alkalisjand sal tcuee: pee ee eee: 116-0 117-3 121-2 75.86 76.05 70.56 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 106°5 107-4 110-9 54.39 53.99 52.89 
Construction i358 6 oad Ae See ee 119-6 124-0 122-7 61.64 61.61 61.81 
Buildingsiandistructurest eee eree ee ener: 120-6 125-0 133 °3 66.72 66.54 67.12 
Highways, bridges and streets................-... 117-9 122-3 | 105-4 53.40 53.63 50.88 
SORVICES 3.30 en cid oot as Sena Oe ee eee ae 110-6 112-0 108-4 40.11 39.73 38.11 
‘EHotels and restaurantsses:- eee eee eee 106-2 108-0 103-4 35.04 34.56 33.63 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 101°4 102-6 101-5 37.34 37.50 36,01 
Industrial composite... ......2.0..5.-. 4.505 see. 112-1 112-5 | 114-1 59.61 59.78 58.13 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
1° Dae. iy lh Noa, ak ll 1BYeron ale MDotwiga) Negi Dest. 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 

Ne ywioun clan de ats ster credete fave ots «| oovSyoreisials. a's ishesiarelete sels 43-4 41-8 41-2 140-3 139-2 132-5 
INOW AL SCOUAN eRe ca yeetac a sltts cp sites velar hela) acer ctoretnisie 42-1 40-8 41-3 121-0 121-1 121-6 
INGWarUunswWiGkK evra seis eo oieeiee crtlerdatan eciersles « 41-6 42-3 41-9 126-4 125-1 122-4 
(AEST Breit. OC OD OOD ORM O SOL sDI TAO an CRE ACO Tee 42-3 42-3 42-6 127-3 126-6 125-5 
OntariOc serra ctiistseetseiteied: Meleuisc ots Welstowe aparstslols.s,aete tere. « 40-8 41-0 40-8 148-1 147-5 145-4 
WEEREIR RC) BY reo ceinbOo COG GCOO HOO ne ota ato OBO nRO oor em 40-4 41-1 40-1 135-7 134-6 134-4 
AS AChE watever trestcel cba ersretee siete sieyains sia aeiete’ 40-4 40-8 41-1 145-4 147-2 140-9 
PALL ONL EU eet are ioe stots eib dP aa Siak ss DORE ioe occtiiw ove eos shons 41-1 41-3 41-1 148-8 147-4 142-9 
IBribistnG@ oli ae cteevety wits cici rast ole seieraveincislonm niece a 38:7 38-8 38-1 171-1 169-7 167-3 








Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.) 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Sourcse: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































SSS 
Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Barnings Wages 

Industry SSS SS S| Se 
Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1] Dee. 1 

1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

no. no. no. | cts. cts cts. $ $ $ 
MEINE Pesce a toler tee tee one coue oie apt nee, «totais wid Sake, Sealiche erate eee 43-8} 43-8] 43-9] 158-5] 158-4] 157-3] 69.42] 69.38] 69.05 
Metal mim incl, ree emesis eke see ekeriore lots tee stcioe ct 44-9] 45-0] 45-1] 162-6] 162-8] 161-2] 73.01] 73.26] 72.70 
(Grol ip See A oS ROS ORE E are don ate ao ortha Maur cama 46-8} 46-9] 46-7] 139-1] 188-3] 133-9] 65.10} 64.86) 62.53 
Othermetall saat ce tease tenet aces 43-8} 43-9} 44-3) 176-6] 177-1} 175-4] 77.35) 77.75) 77.70 
HTT el sfecc MA bee ieee Cae Sick nian ky a ee RIEL amt CeCe Posicic Gitte 41-6} 41-1] 42-2) 155-1] 154-2) 157-0] 64.52] 63.38] 66.25 
Goa Rae Sr Geter) tae mene core le orsvctets store Gober e 40-3} 40-1] 41-6] 149-7} 148-4] 153-8} 60.33] 59.51] 63.98 
@ilandsnatunalveaseacae cere Cri wie cele rcmree 45-3] 44-2) 44-2) 169-0} 169-9} 167-0] 76.56] 75.10} 73.81 
INOnatme tal teem rich SAS ois eet ce cloute mes arsistaneae 44-2! 44-5) 43-5) 147-8] 147-9] 143-3] 65.33] 65.82) 62.34 
Manulactunine ani « ocine techie eo eece ie serine hance 41-2} 41-3) 41-2) 141-2} 140-5) 138-4] 58.17] 58.03] 57.02 
Hood andi beveragesite wena. oe cee eae a lasts acs eee 41-7} 41-2) 41-7) 121-2) 119-4] 118-5) 50.54] 49.19} 49.41 
IMGat DROCUICES tates idee cute cele ume ele science Mere 41-0) 40-9} 40-2) 152-2) 149-8) 147-8] 62.40) 61.27] 59.42 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-5} 38-1} 39-3) 96-0} 938-3] 98-1] 37.92) 35.55) 38.55 
Graintmillproductses.nessse Se een 41-9} 42-2) 42-8) 136-3) 186-2] 131-8] 57.11) 57.48] 56.41 
Bread and otherbakery products................... 42-8} 43-1 3-5] 107-3} 107-9] 105-9) 45.92] 46.50) 46.07 
Distilledsandpmaltetaqtorse a eee eee eee ncee 41-0} 40-7| 41-4] 152-1) 153-0) 149-8] 62.36) 62.27] 62.02 
Tobacco.and tobacco products merc. ec dees vane 39-5) 40-5] 89-7) 1381-9] 141-2} 180-6] 52.10) 57.19] 51.85 
Rubber{produchseteemn ere tec cma eek ceric. 41-9} 41-1) 40-2) 144-4) 144-7]. 145-1) 60.50] 59.47} 58.33 
eather products. seer een eee ee eee ee 38-7| 37-5) 39-2] 100-0} 100-8} 98-4] 38.70] 37.80] 38.57 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....................- 87-3] 385-6} 38-0} 96-1} 97-4) 94-5} 35.85) 34.67) 35.91 
Textile products (except clothing) a... + aes. eerie: 42-2) 42-8] 40-5} 110-2} 110-6} 108-5) 46.50] 47.34] 43.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-5} 41-0) 37-1) 111-7] 112-0] 110-9] 44.12) 45.92) 41.14 
Woollen OOS ners tesecnte nite teeisteete «en aero re 44-0) 43-5] 41-6} 103-9] 104-2} 103-4] 45.72] 45.33) 43.01 
Syntheprehbextilestar cist eeeememiren ersten eee 45-4) 45-5) 44-1) 114-7) 115-4} 111-6) 52.07) 52.51] 49.22 
Clothing (Gextiletand fur) Seesee eee eee eee eee 87-7| 38-3| 37-2} 97-8] 98-3} 96-6] 36.87) 37.65] 35.94 
Men's:clothuieyec-ee eerie tates iene cin mer ere 36-3] 37-3] 36-3) 97-3) 97-7] 95-8] 35.32] 36.44) 34.78 
Womenie.clothing-nenprercr ni tecteiicee cette eer 35:4] 36-1] 34-9} 100-5] 101-6] 99-5] 35.58] 36.68] 34-73 
A Gab 2olOKe Se nodes eat ooGonded Ao op ods GuooUnGoda dbus 41-0} 41-2) 39-9) 97-9} 98-0) 97-2] 40.14] 40.38] 38.78 
*Woodsproductssc. emer: seer meriecia Got cle eerie 42-1) 42-5) 42-2) 127-5] 127-3) 123-0} 53.68] 54.10] 51.91 
Shr hocl yokes vel oo aehacocdonaodoondouacannoes 41-0} 41-8) 41-2) 136-7) 1385-7) 181-6] 56.05] 56.72] 54.22 
Hurniture 2 Sic nce ce ho ae acteaiinns ach. See eee 44-2} 43-9) 43-9} 115-7] 115-3] 112-4] 51.14) 50.62) 49.34 
Otheravood'*productSmersc- so oem e eee rior 43-4) 43-1) 438-2) 108-1] 108-6) 108-5} 46.92) 46.81] 46.87 
Paper products emer e cineca cisels oho isto cis See eine eens 42-5| 42-7) 43-2] 162-7) 162-5) 155-0) 69.15} 69.39] 66.96 
Pulp and paper mille. aes cate aieee eetaoiersion omit ere 42-8} 43-0] 43-4] 178-8) 173-5] 166-9] 74.39] 74.61] 72.43 
Other papersproductsees sere eee reenter reer re 41-8} 42-0) 42-5] 128-7] 128-5] 121-0} 53.80) 53.97] 51.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 40-4; 40-4) 40-4) 167-0) 166-5] 161-7] 67.47] 67.27| 65.33 
*Tronjandistecli productere wenn enc ee ence nee 41-2} 41-3] 41-5} 158-5) 158-0] 155-1) 65.30] 65.25] 64.37 
Avricultural-implementsemaer ts eae cin seretieetie ene 39-7} 39-7) 38-9] 159-8] 158-2) 161-3) 63.44] 62.81) 62.75 
Fabricated and structural steel..............0...0.0.-. 41-3) 42-1} 41-4) 167-3) 167-9] 163-9!) 69.09) 70.69] 67.85 
Hardwareiand stoolsteemees te tie irae cee tee Cone 41-9} 42-2) 42-0} 146-4) 146-3) 141-1} 61.34} 61.74] 59.26 
Heating and cooking appliances. ..........-........--- 42-5} 42-5) 41-8] 143-5] 142-8) 136-3] 60.99] 60.69] 56.97 
TrOn.Castings Bae ees Lee cnet 42-3) 42-3) 42-6] 155-1) 154-5) 154-3] 65.61] 65.35] 65.73 
Wiel ParTOs NNO IOUT... oocacapaudonosodecodsdseas 41-7) 41-6) 43-0] 153-1] 152-3] 150-2] 63.84] 63.36] 64.59 
Primary anon and steele waaarce eee tee nen ae toece 39-8} 389-9] 40-1) 173-7] 173-3) 170-2) 69.13] 69.15) 68.25 
HheetmMetaleproauctsneeem eect asic cee oe 41-3} 40-9} 41-4! 155-3} 153-8] 145-8] 64.14] 62.90) 60.36 
*Transportatlonled Uipmentamrrriecsimtitecect cree eer 41-0} 41-1) 41-4} 164-0} 162-5) 159-2) 67.24] 66.79] 65.91 
Aircraltiand (partereereteen oe cere eeitee eee 41-5} 41-2) 43-6) 172-2) 170-0) 162-9} 71.46] 70.04] 71.02 
Motorsvehicless. sc vn eco ose ot ei Mieco eee eee 41-3) 41-7] 39-1) 174-4) 174-0] 173-3] 72.03] 72.56] 67.76 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-... 40-3] 40-8] 389-4) 166-3) 166-4] 159-0] 67.02] 67.89] 62.65 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................. 39-6] 40-0} 40-1! 158-5) 159-4] 157-9] 62.77] 63.76] 63.32 
Shipbuldingfand repairing seeeee eee renee eee 42-6} 42-4] 43-6) 155-3} 151-4] 148-5) 66.16] 64.19] 64.75 
*Non-ferrousimetalsproductsmen a ieeeeeiaet erent 41-4) 41-6} 41-3) 161-5) 161-1) 156-9] 66.86) 67.02] 64.80 
Aluminum produciswe-eet seer eee eee eee ener 40-9} 41-4) 41-3] 146-3] 146-4] 146-1] 59.84] 60.61] 60.34 
Brassiand copper productste-nsceacer eset cei ae 41-7) 42-4) 42-5) 152-3) 151-3] 145-9] 63.51] 64.15] 62.01 
Sineltingiand Trehmin cee eee eerie teil eer mee enien 41-4} 41-4) 40-9} 173-6} 173-7] 171-3] 71.87] 71.91] 70.06 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..........-.22+s.e.+--- 40-8} 40-8) 41-6) 148-7] 148-7] 145-9} 60.67] 60.67] 60.69 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment........... 40-3] 40-4} 41-3} 166-0} 165-9) 160-8} 66.90] 67.02) 66.41 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............0.-s000--- 43-9} 44-4) 48-9} 142-4! 143-0) 137-1] 62.51] 63.49] 60.19 
Clay products 22. 5e ee eerie Jee era se ieee 45-1] 44-6] 45-2) 132-4] 132-9] 127-9} 59.71] 59.27) 57.81 
Glassiand class productsmeanenetieti ements 43-2} 43-3) 44-6} 141-3] 142-5} 182-8) 61.04) 61.70] 59.23 
Productsioftspetroleumbancdseconl seperate onan nee 41-8} 41-7} 42-7} 191-7] 192-3] 186-1} 80.13] 80.19] 79.46 
Chemicaliproducts:4 fare eee eee eee Re eee 41-4) 41-7] 41-8] 147-0) 146-6] 140-5) 60.86] 61.13] 58.73 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations............ 40-9] 41-5} 41-2) 121-8) 121-0] 116-5) 49.82] 50.22) 48.00 

Acidsialkalisiand salts awe aeons nee 42-2} 42-3) 41-6] 167-1] 167-7) 159-6} 70.52] 70.94] 66.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-9} 41-9} 42-1] 115-8} 115-1] 118-8} 48.52) 48.23) 47.91 
eDurable coodssy aye ene eee ener 41-5] 41-6) 41-7] 152-5} 151-6] 149-5] 63.29] 63.07] 62.34 
INon- durable coodstn..asoc en Cee ee eee eee eee 41-0} 41-0} 40-7| 129-9] 129-6) 126-1] 53.26) 53.14] 51.32 
Construction 4 ie act siete cate ais arse ete orice ees 40-6) 41-6) 41-6} 147-4] 145-7] 147-3] 59.84] 60.61] 61.28 
1eyribebboyesss Chive lisqnqiOAbives\s a5 ap oo ndGauoonducdooodsosonoor 40-6} 41-6} 40-8} 159-4] 157-1] 161-3] 64.72] 65.35) 65.81 
Highways, bridges and streets. ..........secs+ssoe0-s- 40-7| 41-7) 40-6) 122-4) 122-4] 115-3] 49.82] 51.04] 46.81 
Hlectric and motor transportationy.....scccessses see. 44-9) 45-0} 45-0} 141-1] 141-3] 186-2] 63.35] 63.59] 61.29 
MOTIVE as Srayaresg evayeiciee eqs mscualevstoste distor evereuoricton eer ieee terre 41-1} 40-7] 41-6) 84-9} 84-9] 81-4) 34.89] 34.55) 33.86 
iElotels;and ‘restaurantsi ance peer eee cecierie eee 41-6} 41-0} 42-2) 85-0) 85-1] 81-6) 35.36] 34.89] 34.44 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............0.++--- 41-0} 40-9} 41-2) 80-5} 80-5] 76-9) 33.01) 32.92) 31.68 















































*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 

















serCiEeS Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly 
pecnivecl: Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949..............:.-. 42-3 98-6 Ae 
Monvhily Awersge 105002 gee cise oe 42-3 103-6 43 .82 
MonthilveAverace (ODIR. o fasece es te. 41-8 116-8 48 .82 
IMontilyveAwersige L952 nn. cece sect cee 41-5 129-2 53.62 
Monthinve Average 195305 .9- ceca den 41-3 135-8 56.09 
Week Preceding: 
Decembersi se Goomamn se cease 41-2 138-4 57.02 
January I pspaal OEY Sie 3 een, ls oe Bee 41-0* 140-4 57.56 
igiganiai ~ h BIOY O oohoeedoesuue 40:7 140-4 57.14 
March (Lew LO ae orare, eeceeern cee tenner 41-1 140-6 57.79 
April OR ODA ee a reeieee cas acho Se 40-9 141-0 YMA 
May 1 Tok OVS Ne ie a ec ee 40-6 141-8 Deon 
June AE KODAMA Oe eet yon ots at 39-8 142-2 56.60 
July HO DR eee reed eh as 40-5 141-6 57.35 
August i MUO TS et eats Be ten eee 40-7 140-9 DieoO 
eptember lL, OD4 eee cere cece 40-9 139-5 57.06 
October a ODA Ne ete bette ts 41-3 139-7 STAD 
INjonneiaa ere. UO os dom gudecnonac 41-3 140-5 58.03 
Decembenes iam O54 (2) eeeeerry ieee 41-2 141-2 58.17 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 











Average Consumer 

Weekly Price 

Earnings Index 
100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 
117-0 113-7 
128-6 116-5 
134-5 115-5 
136-7 115-8 
138-0 115-7 
137-0 115-7 
138-6 115-5 
138-3 115-6 
138-0 115-5 
135-7 116-1 
137-5 116-2 
137-5 117-0 
136-8 116-8 
138-3 116-8 
139-1 116-8 
139-5 116-6 





Earnings 





100) 
Average 
RealWeekly 


100- 
102- 
102- 
110- 
116+ 


Or Ore © 


118-0 


i — 
ion i 
oO lor) 
St Ae a Sor OF oe mae 
Oe Rr OI OO OIL OR 


Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 


on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 


ones 


vacancies by 


applicants é ; 
reporting forms are not identical. 


and 


The 


inventory of registrations and 
occupation. 
vacancies 


data on 
in these 


two 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
































Total 


256, 806 
375,596 
300, 046 
362, 825 
390,936 


542,745 
562, 651 
568, 053 
465, 691 
314, 630 
283,043 
258, 853 
250, 879 
242,444 
264, 126 
341,040 


465,764 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month —- = 
Male Female Total Male Female 

Date Nearest: 

Hebrusrys lOO serene ce mien ae ae 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 
Mebrua rye le OOO nee etree omnes 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 
dakeclovgbeshiyiaim Ibs, ASSN. cae tn 4 acon ae Gent 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 
latlermihea Ih. TORR .ngan ae tuad coo oboek 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275, 814 87,011 
HeDEUAT YA mE a LOS aa eer Pre ten eee 12), BBS 13, 264 25, 499 Bat eB Vanes 
elopaetheye,: ils SNL | es See bis camanic 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 
March LPOG Eee Wein nani, |. cman 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 
April 1 Pn os Y: eS, SAL ieat ener efor ser gett 11,4384 12, 293 Dowel: 466, 120 101, 933 
May Ug OD AN edits eccrd aete eee 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 
June jg ST es erin Apres nE Tn Ase oe 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76,782 
July AU ROSY oe ace Smee bh Ue os 13,251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 
August Te LODA NUN eee itachi nb em eaae 2 12, TUS} 12,913 25,026 181, 457 77,396 
September 7 l9b4 peer ere ese 13, 691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 
October TOO Secs: ce eens Claires 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 
INO venmio eres e054 aie ery ena eee 13, 724 10,501 24, 225 187,123 77,003 
December ele ol Ob4ve. oa ee ok ee 16, 104 10,504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 
January LPL OS DU (L)aiwecet ec aeire dtnees 8, 420 dn tie 16,196 371,959 93, 805 
Myanmar i, UH (Oo ooospacncunoooces 8, 276 8, 604 16,880 483,380 117,651 


601,031 





*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


ere 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES ae INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 
» 1954 (2) 


(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















Industry 





Agriculture, Wishing, Trapping 


ORGS UL Ve te ee het ae ety, Mera re st ac eran ficig 2 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
IM Revi Mia GaP a ooaey ce rat Sd AA Meeoteg ai. Adele RE ah ele a 
TEA Tel Katine BO te Aa hee Oe. Sk a a) 5 a nS 
INGOs VL CUM ONE TIN Oem eRe, Ca ee Riad a 30, Fie QR tea e 
Croarryine Ola andr esandue its ce. ool acc tanec seen 
ETOBDE CHIN OM Men et Leta ce ee cn, dis ae eh na 
NIA UMPACCUTING Meee eects vee es wii perio ns OMe 


HOCUSTanNG eB GVOLae Cs Maan nos, o eeu onnictaicts sitio Oe 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Rubber Products 
ECA TUE Tee RO CIC USS Meee a tere eee ce © oh. «cute Re Meee 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
(roTtmnoacextlleranel tis) seen seeise eae ses eeanenooen: 
WhOdeErocductopmenns seman sti ety. ade San es 
IFAD CIE ERO CUCESE wre eee ott ch Ace he eo cor hee ness 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
ranean teclelara circ tamene te emir acme yee ae 
Mransporta tone GmipMcNhs 12 se kee ake. ols caddie ees 
INon=Herrouss eval Brodiucisn.. «tas. c ss tooo dek out 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


C@hemicalseroducts sorpiet ce cence ae ee ee ee gees 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 


CC ONTS GR UTC GLO Where eet ee as et ree cota se ha eR 
remera kG ONUPACUOrah eee Meee otek cee crac s.c seers natben, acs 
Special radeContrachorses «420k tei. ccclcsee os. os 

Transportation, Storage and Communication 
SUFANS POU UlOMar mre serait oe onic atotetetlajal ss Ravtermtiae aes 
LOLA OC Ee eee cue En, ee em olen ea Nie 
Communication 


Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate..................... 
SOL V ICE re seine: ee eg, ee ee nc a tOS on edcle & 
@omminitvy onseubligysemvicen sa. seas fsa oe fae 
GOvernmenesoer vice: came sires ier, oi assent cas Seen 
Recher blOnyOerVACOcmentt, Meise oer ttc ods claaies ce sen oe 
IBMSIMNESSHS el val COn ee oie ee Menckin as Gia < Gentnorocneapamee 
Personal Service 








Q) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Male 


Female 














Total 


Change from 

















November | December 
30, 1954 al, 1953 

156 123 a¢79 |— 73 |— 4 
872 rl 883 |— 1,545 |+ 355 
268 53 821 |— 88 |+ 33 
120 8 128 |+ 67 |— 21 
The 14 91 |— 136 |+ 2 
22 1 23 |+ 21 |+ 15 
i 1 2 \)- 2 )+ 2 
48 29 ME ae eee 35 
2,208 1,517 3,%20 |— 143 |— 178 
100 58 158 |— 87 |— 24 
67 153 220 |— 514 |+ 211 
24 25 49 |+ 20 |+ x 
32 108 140 |+ 26 |— 56 
49 62 111 |— 12 |— 109 
65 646 711 |+ 197 |— 74 
191 36 227 |— 38 j+ ) 
140 70 210 |+ 69 }+ 94 
126 52 78 |+ 42 |— 25 
Bil, 76 393 |+ 101 j|+ 67 
450 49 499 |+ 55 |— 180 
ii ie) 88 |-+- 7 \|- 45 
335 81 416 |+ 16 |+ 4] 
55 14 69 |— 6 |+ 4 

15 11 26 |— 4 }— 21 
134 33 167 |+ 6 |— 16 
37 26 63 |— 21 |- 56 
1,559 58 1,617 |+ 232 |+ 437 
1,422 29 1,451 |+ 477 |+ 564 
137 29 166 |— 245 |— 127 
684 141 825 |-+ 261 |+ 297 
649 54 703 |-+ 431 |+ 345 
6 8 14 |— 10 |— 2 
29 79 108 |— 160 |— 46 
46 22 68 |— 14 (+ 7 
998 886 1,884 |— 1,660 638 
378 267 645 |— 131 |— 31 
620 619 1,239 |— 1,529 |— 607 
488 488 976 |+ 93 | — 306 
1,237 4,544 5,781 |— 7,172 |-— 714 
134 774 908 |— 19 |— 144 
526 392 918 |— 6,874 |— 362 
32 70 102 |+ 7\- 22 
367 209 576 |+ 88 |+ 125 
178 3,099 3,277 |— 374 |— dll 
8,516 7,843 16,359 |— 10,659 |— Wy 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 36, 1954. (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers.... 
Wlericaliworkersiwwrs nse vee wceie ee 
DA LOSKWOLKEDS: a teareceten pee eae sarete crise 
Personal and domestic service workers... 
e(EE 1012) Ra crores AO REI HOS Oe Cn GEeIae 
ANoricul ture ang tis hingenemere rein seer 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
LOD AICCO) eee & 5-105 soto tenes eee 
tLextileswelothing i6tCae eam ssc accent 
Lumber and wood products........... 
Palp papers (men printing) heen. eerie 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Metalworkainoaen: as moter inte Stes 
bilectricall a preeern ki pen etree ee erent. 
Transportation equipment............. 
Mining 
Constructionspre cite cele ae cee 
Transportation (except seamen) 
Communications and public utility.... 
‘Trade and (Senvice:.. sere sce oes 


Foremen 


ee ee ee 


Lumber and lumber products 
Metalworkingeee sae reerin cesta 
(SONSUTUCEIONN ye as ee eee eee 
Other unskilled workers.............. 


GRAND TOTAL....... arnt: 





() Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) 


Male 


1,337 
748 


























Live Applications for Employment 

















Female Total Male Female Total 
492 1,759 5,492 1,148 6, 635 
2,162 2,910 12,926 20,486 33,412 
375 1,328 5,402 8,401 13, 803 
OOD 3, 844 32,794 16,127 48,921 
Be esas he a 4 4,088 4 4,042 
9 151 BOB 925 4,157 
895 4,744 174,026 25, 602 199, 628 
7 20 2,022 581 2,603 
630 683 5,436 16, 659 22,095 
FUN eee 2,022 17,361 25 17, 636 
3 29 994 454 1,448 
86 100 1,811 1,518 3,329 
Pe ee 5 808 94 902 
8 344 22,159 1,507 23, 666 
42 137 2,920 839 3,759 
1 21 ae 126 1,858 
peat ae ae Oe 25 Lhd Gullit eerie 1,746 
a tabs ayaa 193 LU All 8 STAY) 
12 343 27,444 96 27,540 
HAS More Gea cue 40 1,019 7 1,026 
74 126 3,983 1,792 5,710 
Bil 580 24, 266 1,265 25,531 
1 36 4,018 366 4,384 
AMO Mere 35 4,536 15 4,551 
356 1,456 134,049 Pah WANG 155, 166 
175 253 5,614 5,743 es oi 
4 363 14, 630 415 15,045 
7 52 10,217 764 10,981 
eon Se 169 63, 659 21 63, 680 
170 619 39,929 14,174 54,103 
7,776 16,196 371,959 93,805 465, 764 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 





30, 1954 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Office 


Grand Malis:.2 ...cne eee eee 
St: Johns this crocs eee eee 


Prince Edward Island................. 
@harlottetownenea ee ere eee eee 
SUMTMeTSIG ee = seen ee eee 


DET ai ae. 2 ahr haces Se ee 


ELVGTDOOl Ms 25 Manu tn Ait eee eee 
New Glasgow 
Springhill 


362 





Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


(1) 


Previous 
Month 


Previous 
Year 


Live Applications 


Previous 
Year 


Previous 
Month 


() 


Dec. 30,1954| Dec. 2, 1954] Dec. 31,1953] Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954| Dec. 31,1953 





a oe i rr ere rr ir) 


© TOS 16 6 oie) 0) © 0) we (0. #10 0), \0)-0 (0 Bie 8. 6 1. 6. |S: 9), @) 0! wile. 6 lefe .0|\'¢ ae e010 6 0) @ ele ell\e «6s ie = 06.6 win fo 


11,876 6,745 12,991 
1,896 1,349 2,421 
909 509 1,115 
9,071 4, 887 9,455 
2,797 1,898 2,861 
1, 664 1,166 1,756 
1,133 732 1,105 
19,281 14,346 18, 689 
83 509 783 
1,161 553 1,087 
4,016 4,064 3,590 
614 328 571 
1,801 923 2,015 
347 306 536 
3,544 2,678 2,788 
530 467 762 

3, 692 2,514 3,506 
1,024 771 1,240 
uc 1, 233 1,811 


/ 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 





30, 1954 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Office 


ING Wi BrUMS WICK 6 oo csccs cc he ce sec oe sc 
OLE SU eee tre ek. Fere an aan ior otneree ae 
Campbellton 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 


SiO a 60 Cele. ome S01 6 © e160 61e* she 
Ce 
5 6 © eels is ss « vs\0 u as elle ss 0 6 010 (66 0 es 
CC Ce ee re 
SO ORC HOON ACR ee CNC at ct Tec) 


DUNS LOD M CMe e re Aare, oes ien tern sta oer 
RSYVISISoh-g Bes ok PO ee et en ce ee 
Woodstock 


Quebec 
Asbestos 


(9) O-16 (6 te jolie) e016) © .6) sin e\(6' 0) e\'0001)0\6)16) e's, 


COR CHAO MSR De HO 6 6 6 © Hele 


Buckingham 
C@ausapscalRiy ness occuemame ee oon 
(Ghiand loraeasee ae ihe Adore. Sircia ade ane 


MD OUD Cale seer en Mier crest tess Sidi: 


© 6142 Sie 9h 0, 0) 6 Selec, ss).c)e 6.06 ete 


JROTC Bh era Sits COS: 
OM QULOUC aires A teaaie arose SY aoc ashen 
NPA CHILCE ena ne eae eee eines 


Megs ue Rn es 
IGT Te (Pc i ee a ne 


Riviere du Loup 
Roberval 
Rouyn 
Ste. Agathe 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
Ste. Therese 
‘Ship, Crease IMS hoes, ocab Koo O Sere Hoes. 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 


2, sGelje) 6 /oFa.(e -¢),4\'e;\e)-8)/ ane] ee ©) eie.(exe sie ats 


St. Joseph d’Alma 
Sept Iles 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke weee notre oe here 
Sorel 


ee 
ea: ee ePohahais stele vie lele. © sley\s\'e)ie els ie.s.6,.'s/6)9 


Valley field 
Vil LOLiaval Lome yp ieccat Petey takes eee 


by: o-sltelaial aes! 6) .efelievese; ©) 010) \ee (ersica 


Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 


hatha meee ot teeters choses 
(COobOUur ees. a. ide oie ae aiclenio eee: 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 


eevee: 6p S00 n'e: © p) avakee be 0) 0a 6 8 6 8) 6 


oe ea weed 4 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Previous Previous 


0) 











1,647 1,111 723 | 
16 11 ia 
63 66 56 
3 3l 1 
1,239 529 65 
1 10 6 
129 239 373 
SOD OS ASS 14 3 
159 173 197 
6 14 7 
2 20 7 
il 4 1 
4,184 5,621 4,723 
16 23 57 
1 3 6 
58 6 2 
40 124 12 
Dyed rete rekohteyeel| lope ovcie. bei ciovars 14 
121 227 82 
55 69 40 
23 16 37 
9 8 10 
12 52 424 
2 ZO jeilrevm ve searalercahes 
22 27 10 
27 52 28 
29 154 28 
29 73 39 
enn pte ata 2 7 
1 2 6 
125 994 13 
57 81 106 
21 40 ag 
a 5 3 
4 3 26 
5 16 11 
7 14 7 
14 15 18 
1,817 2,019 2,427 
42 12 43 
7 5 5 
305 335 372 
13 17 13 
154 nl 16 
245 94 8 
78 68 57 
15 13 5 
8 21 12 
9 36 31 
168 281 219 
11 50 94 
31 42 59 
15 16 35 
12 15 15 
63 18 2 
29 21 9 
94 138 89 
15 29 11 
69 107 36 
93 96 98 
123 69 17 
42 31 28 
41 45 17 
5,202 8,935 6,346 
4 19 8 
24 45 80 
14 30 22 
21 39 27 
3 7 13 
28 32 53 
9 19 13 
20 31 38 
1 5 7 
6 3 6 
39 83 36 
2 1 15 
7 18 13 
85 72 66 
46 42 43 
E his-deaseveyaieks 1 7 





Live Applications 





@) 


Month Year 
Dec. 30,1954|Dec. 2, 1954] Dec. 31,1953] Dec. 30,1954! D 





Previous 
Month 
ec. 2, 1954 


Previous 
Year 
Dee. 31,1953 





19,328 
2,362 
1,249 
1,247 

892 
436 
5, 652 
1, 686 
3,134 
1,458 
402 
810 


143,892 
673 


989 
832 
988 
1,267 
1,285 
442 
2,243 
1,190 
520 





13,858 
1,190 
830 
596 
855 
342 
3,612 
1,215 
3,050 
1,357 
249 
562 


97,834 
413 








23,025 
2,960 
1,400 
1,796 
1,726 
1,038 
5, 233 
1,770 
3,552 
1,880 

460 
1,210 


148,535 
560 
se WS) 


125,761 
371 
1,010 
1,191 
944 

356 
3,316 
373 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 


0, 1954 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


















































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 

Dee. 30,1954|Dec. 2,1954 |Dec. 31,1953} Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954) Dec. 31,1953 

Ontario—Con. 
Goderichmeec ceri Aste etek ere 5 16 26 582 408 533 
Gielonie eee ne hoe Rr ee Cees 47 79 87 1, 658 1,246 1, 130 
lS Ron cate NyHOsabsss. caehR ata Ree ct aS wie See 477 498 260 12,954 10,481 9,786 
Lsiwikecbivarirecr cere clan te 5 21 12 844 539 789 
Ingerso linge tecnica coe ere 8 234 13 676 505 589 
IS DUS A SioC en. tennant cis 17 19 32 845 751 761 
NC CHOLAM, See eek a eee 2 4 17 556 521 508 
SINGS TONNES Tee et ee ae 89 133 104 1,091 879 1,774 
iano en a 1 seen ere ete 18 14 28 979 862 1 162 
KaeCheneheen. aias ene. bak eee 53 81 116 3,479 1,801 3,404 
GeamMine vole. tootsie nee ae ee ee 5 4 16 1,022 715 729 
SiS ey Meee) os oe ec OX 43 17 801 615 763 
TFISUO WiC ee dA. ccna tre clita eee 11 15 9 385 244 372 
TS OMCLOD oe erase one) xe eek. ean vee e 283 769 415 5,610 3, 826 4,717 
MiciiainGie ee tees, By ee ee 4 6 5 1,467 690 1,289 
INS pane wie. we cope atacinorrste eee 4 3 2 574 423 682 
New LOnGnLO ment a a ene ere 72 67 108 Pesyl 2,056 1,541 
Wisiparaniia liste 3k sacks a moee 40 38 154 2,627 2,299 1,328 
INOrGhh Raper ie etek ee 40 20 28 1,566 1,304 1,501 
(Malavalleeesen tec cs oles eee ane 36 33 300 626 536 363 
‘@ yet NC Ties Ges ie ene eH ae ged 3 11 13 10 1,012 736 ies 
Osha waiter thse eee 106 67 240 3,047 3,078 Sylos 
OGtawart Paes eee ok ee 603 1, 674 734 3, 969 3,188 3,441 
Gwen SOUNC meee haa a renee 25 26 58 1,903 1,008 2,003 
IDA YAS OULC Greet y cree nee ee 1 5 2 524 359 508 
iPembrokewpems ste ee eee 68 63 2 1,303 1,029 1,093 
Pertiite: Rape ee be sk Se eae eee 16 18 8 529 342 682 
Petferborousiie sce a eae eee eee 19 34 28 2,556 2,037 1,901 
Paton tienes ose aeae hes Cee 1 2 10 630 314 509 
Porte Arthut secre. cepemen 6. cee 103 93 77 3,410 2,411 2,895 
Ont OLOORI Ca. (2.2. oe cenetai fo oe eee 2 10 17 886 566 811 
Prescot ie wie ee sha er raeene ie eee 32 4] 8 786 391 818 
Renire wate: eee 11 16 4 607 430 648 
Sty Catharines 0-0 een aan eee 88 92 67 3,740 2,617 2,906 
St homsistee (ose ee anes 243 403 59 1,406 1,766 677 
SALTLA RA tat ae paore meet 36 32 35 2,632 2,056 1,812 
SaultrotewyeaTiOu. ) ero ys eee 61 42 89 ool) 2,726 2,609 
SLMVCOG:.E, Petoth os, tia: Seen eee Pete 9 33 12 810 527 1,015 
SOU LOOKOUs sn ee ee ees 23 10 1 179 159 210 
Smilthsriva lists. “Sees eee ene 3 i 12 425 filly 475 
SUratiobdicmee marae ate ee ee 13 20 8 1h ee. 724 835 
SLUUSCOMM He ape eee eens DAY ll eed ciao Ae 3 1,009 923 1,043 
Sudo veers Sec eto ieee oe ee 74 156 72 3,044 2,616 2,719 
CP Vea ae ye a est nerve ee 36 39 64 1,645 1,558 2,091 
TOROMtOP eh keke eee ee 1,678 2,597 2,218 34,334 26,618 23, 626 
ANKE om Meawa et wcrc eee Serene 34 53 29 1,130 802 1,075 
Walker bonis... eee ees ee 8 9 6 716 520 553 
W alleen es: <5 cc eo Ce ene 4 4 DB 845 552 666 
W GLI sont: Aan ee ee tee 10 9 16 Dele 1,766 2,473 
Westone ce «oe eee eee eee 182 221 74 1,220 990 734 
WindSOre meagan hich aeaeee ee ete 141 597 84 11,550 11, 656 5,635 
Woodstoches.. osc eet ee eee 7 5 30 693 461 609 
Manitoba....pec tk Oar eee aes 1,071 25893 1,345 22,390 17,253 20,627 
Brandony Sta. qce ote a ee 111 124 157 1,697 1,188 1,274 
‘Dauphitt, Fae eee ee 6 ily vi 1,064 686 959 
Hlin LON cee Cece ee oe ees 26 10 12 289 300 243 
Portage la, brainer sae 20 63 40 930 645 880 
The ash cca ae ein eee 1 & 5 148 101 159 
Winnipes. et oe eee eee 907 2,636 1 Pe 18, 262 14,333 gees bY 
Saskatchewan. |... eater ee 548 707 796 15,417 9,698 11, 247 
Histevant ee... oacte een ee ee 27 16 18 327 210 253 
Moose JaWira- ie eee eee 74 57 109 1,407 974 1,142 
INGrbbeBatcletor Gass aaa. aaa 18 61 20 1,167 766 1,006 
Prince - Alberta a. cae eo oe ee 19 28 47 1,875 1,392 1,354 
FUGGTITE A actin: fox hobs Oke ee See 115 135 266 4,007 2,178 2,554 
SaskatoGiern co oncc clu eee 195 285 160 3,379 2,379 2,689 
S Wilh Glen bee wie. a eee 23 68 49 821 392 599 
Wey unite yess coe ee eee 43 35 37 404 252 320 
BY ork tonbiery. toy... '.c ch aie eee 34 22 50 2,030 1,155 1,330 
PRET oi tcoragt maou > + eee vahopaeest 1,428 1,619 1,393 20,563 15,170 19,302 
Blairmoréeiie hit cou oe eee ee 8 14 28 483 371 282 
Calgary en cer she was tae eee 630 743 410 6,105 4,826 5,912 
Drumahell ere: iy... meee 13 15 10 305 150 218 
HidmMOntOns-e.> 1. eee 600 682 686 8, 889 6, 671 8,728 
SOUSA tec sc. sc sr che Ree ere eee 45 25 105 290 245 214 
eth bridge. on. cee ere ee eee 56 48 78 2,301 1,291 2,344 
Medieme: Hatt .,0 0 ea eee tee 21 55 22 1,329 1,016 956 
Reds eer, ...% 5 ¢.oee cette aoe en oie 49 30 45 795 548 565 
Mellowknite:.c8 2 eee nee ere 6 7 9 66 52 83 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES asthe oe APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 


Office 





British Columbia...................... 
al wen lek tere h earah cies Breet. ren 
Wourtena ye ae eee ae es eae 
Cranbrook Meiers ie og te ek wah rene 
IDaweonGreclicraateadcee entace wares 
TD UN CR Nee orn oP rae Reyer 
Raimi OOpse eee aT ee cate ee 
IX CLOWHAMEL Er Bcc tite he owes 


INQ UIN0.O\ee ht a Pece caus se hake gts anieuen 
INIGISO is ee hee ato ctrae see eee: fees Aenea 


Prin ceuGeOrgern ae seve Heel hohe 
rimncGeEUUpenGece itn A eee cee ae 
ERINCObOD a tetcds tke ce tec etc 
“ich eet wae tae ae heath oe are oP 


VIGIOY OM rcrone raeee wns ee geke eta tain cater 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


(1) 





9 





Previous 
Month 


(7) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 











Previous 
Year r 
Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954) Dec. 31,1953) Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954/Dec. 31,1953 


(1) Previous 


Live Applications 


Previous 
Month Yea 











1,066 3,844 1,108 55, 604 43,291 56, 238 
23 29 21 1,690 983 Ais 
7 13 Pall 1,703 796 1,769 
5 11 5 745 525 1,018 
13 3 18 445 308 331 
4 21 16 1,055 477 1,087 
47 39 52 829 614 859 
6 4 5 1,052 668 1,247 
9 17 32 1,408 711 1,475 
8 7 40 2,186 917 2,259 
12 15 6 1,155 820 1,413 
81 104 Di 6,081 4,680 6,016 
1 1 10 1,190 428 1,434 
9 11 5 782 516 813 
39 61 P| 2,026 2,011 2,042 
50 134 9 1,261 973 1,323 
1 2 1 240 150 267 
20 15 6 890 612 Tele 
544 3, 183 576 25, 837 22,402 24,571 
6 15 6 1,515 929 1, 646 
158 179 163 3,092 3,092 3,531 
23 20 32 422 379 282 
16,196 26, 608 17,419 465, 764 341, 046 439,271 
&, 420 16,104 8,298 371,959 255, 811 354, 965 
Plo 10, 504 9,121 93, 805 85, 229 84,306 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1949—1954 
F Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OO Menor ieee aac a asl shake tencaea 684,179 | 464,363 | 219,816 44,811 118,364 | 281,080 | 162,659 77,265 
IRS es kotlarP ak ate Apo neice ore 790, 802 559, 882 230,920 56, 732 151,488 821,354 179), 7382 81,546 
OD ates cae ee Rec isteae ae ae 918, 238 655, 933 262, 305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196, 754 96,111 
OD epee Mota Gave Sue tim es 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
OD Mean cr steries icra ronal teres 993 , 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342, 678 201,670 112,271 
NOS AMM eee tcl orecterectis, octets 861,588 545, 452 316,136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated Month of December, 1954 
ere 
eceiving 
Province Benefit eels Days Benefit Paid Amount of 
in Last ae (Disability Days in Benefit 
Week of pees Brackets) Paid 
the Month* ene 
Newioundl anda a.com ete deca Site itc ceinie cera 5, 687 ROL 90, 249 (288) 310, 405 
Princewuawardulslan cae ascent corer: ik jilyas} 1,077 31,014 (315) 90,323 
INOW SCO ba a aerate eee te Maemo tien wo oe cicvalet ee ote 10,384 6,547 266,322 (3, 028) 864, 163 
INGWaBruns wiles ea ee ea ern tr cietoeicc re 7,974 6,670 227,167 (1, 854) 714,021 
Que beCene: Senet OE he ay ee nel Seer ae is 84,392 51,138 1,858,678 (28,293) 5,679, 484 
Omtarig tere tee eee ee CO Soe are oe he oh ee 97,427 55, 602 2,254,346 (28,670) 7,205,099 
Main 6G ere ener es rere ir, Senate eine omic 8,359 313, 259 (5,101) 958,953 
Sasa bCHE WAT Neen ametoee ceed esis ce nis ct oiatiers oars 8,528 5,966 169,134 Gaon) 530, 541 
A TD er ta ee tepees oe ho acto ae min oetien, camaret ere aes 11,076 8,533 25a se (Gis PO) 803, 508 
Britishs@olumibiates meen coc orton eis seo che ae 31,288 eon 726, 465 (8, 548) 2,271,709 
Motale Canada Decemibenn| O04 semen Pah Ot 164, 660 6,190,206 (80,581) 19, 428, 206 
Motale Canada siNovem bern Qo4n sss ere mne see 207,176 110,736 79 Oe 0515 ee CL) 14, 020, 255 
Motal  Canddam ecemiberw! Googe ra eee ene 218,323 161,723 5,413,801 (49,978) 16, 882, 107 





* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT DECEMBER 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Days Continuously on the Register December 
Province and Sex aca oe an NS car tere ST aaa Fi Pert Rs rere ae eee 
an an ota 
Total less 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 rer 
Newfoundland......... 10,597 (46) 3,561 2,198 1,783 1,718 660 677 | 11,851 ~ 0) 
a Bee Scheer ities 10,296 (15) 3,497 2,167 1,753 1,661 623 595 | 11,566 (8) 
Hemalesnn aiactiee 301 (1) 64 31 30 57 37 82 285 (2) 
Prince Edward Island.| 2,570 (10) 746 494 471 431 187 AN || Pa iatail (9) 
Male sae arn hee eae 2,210 (6) 638 430 425 379 153 185 | 2,169 (6) 
Hemalegen..stasn 360 (4) 108 64 46 52 34 56 392 (3) 
Nova Scotiaense.ecscer 18,311 (120) 5, 629 2,021 2,538 3,099 2,012 2,712 | 17,926 (116) 
Male: i eb a cee 16,391 (102) 5,077 2,146 2,336 2,810 REL 2,251 | UG, 222 (103) 
Fenra lene errr ae 1,920 (18) 552 175 202 289 241 461 1,704 (13) 
New Brunswick....... 18,157 (65) 4,360 3,120 3,363 8,654 1,534 BeOS) | A Paes) (OF) 
Male,,..niddesncectue 15,5638 (54) 3,778 2,793 2,972 3,168 1,195 1,657 | 17,987 (69) 
Female anaes 2,594 (11) 582 327 391 486 339 469 | 2,285 (8) 
Quebeca. .4.- eee 135,023 (1, 107) 36, 960 20, 485 21,936 22,291 WP ISB 20,816 |136,428 (743) 
Maley). irate mee 108,170 (702) 30, 690 17,102 18, 637 18,156 9, 436 14,149 |110,584 (482) 
Hemales. seeenerce 26,853 (405) 6,270 8, 883 3,299 4,139 3,099 6,667 | 25,844 (261) 
Oritariomene eee 138,945 (946) 35,214 20, 276 22,600 23, 633 13, 464 23,758 |105,332 (632) 
Mailork) 4. ae 110,880 (744)| 28,340 16,924 18,729 18,908 10, 437 17,542 | 85,716 (478) 
Hemalene. nate 28,065 (202) 6, 874 3,902 3,871 4,725 3, 027 6,216 | 19,616 (159) 
Manitobamn aon ee 21,901 (208) 6,756 3,015 3,479 4,249 1,728 2,674.) 19,231 (116) 
RSW ee neha ten gees on 17,145 (161) i, lees 2), 022 3, 063 3,425 1,258 1,744 | 15,184 (79) 
Hemraleveoi eters 4,756 (47) 1,623 493 416 824 470 O30 si 097m mare 
Saskatchewan......... 14,594 (63) 4,159 2,792 2,967 2,845 861 970 | 10,049 (46) 
Malema wren onvtiee 12,684 (53) 3,520 2,600 P ((PAB) 2,514 663 662 | 8,858 (88) 
Wemaleawas on cen 1,910 (0) 639 192 242 331 198 308 | 1,191 (8) 
PAD Ortaae cements Nude oe 19,877 (91) 6, 056 3, 249 3,926 8, 453 1,193 2,000 | 17,913 (62) 
IME Bile Ae ater ace 16,952 (74) 5,002 2,967 38, 533 2,872 827 1,421) 71558389 74056) 
iBeraall Ges... ee 2,925.8 (Lt) 724 282 393 581 366 579 | 2,074 (6) 
British Columbia..... 51,795 (257) 14,491 7,971 8, 447 9,738 5,094 6,054 | 49,470 (187) 
IM Sle Gd See 42,746 (205) 12,192 7,010 7,188 8, 097 3,991 4,268. \n4 eal C54) 
Bemale..,.0c.ceee 9,049 (52) 2,299 961 1,259 1,641 1,103 1,786 | 8,259 (38) 
GASPAR on 5 ee 431,770(2, 883)| 117,932 65,921 Alt) Wont iil 39, 268 62,028 {391,033 (1, 998) 
VAC Repent sectors 3538, 037 (2, 116) 98,197 56, 661 61,361 61,990 80, 354 44,474 |325,286(1, 468) 
HB MADE; «2. «+ oe 78,733 (767) 19,735 9, 260 10,149 13,121 8,914 17,554 | 65,747 (5380( 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Clumariled sate loeale O iiess Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province Total Entitled E oy da 
Total |. Initial* | Renewal |Disposed niatied | Pending 
of Benefit ws 

Benefit 
INGwiOundlan dea ee eeeeee : 7,708 6,072 1,636 5, 847 4,168 1,679 3,438 
Prince Wd wardelslandases serene cancer 1,795 1,340 455 1,543 1 ePAs 318 483 
IN OWES COULA eee eee oct, tee 13,028 8,719 4,309 10,618 8,281 Zool 4,371 
ING SUNS WiC mame nenhns avi im ett 12,201 8,829 Sele 10,468 8,168 2,300 3,192 
OUTED CC A eee nl civic ate en ees ke 99, 837 68,091 31,746 79,786 61,522 18, 264 35,494 
ONEATIO- ares eee eae eee a Gee a ae 99, 886 65, 897 33,989 84,707 65,514 19,193 30, 667 
IVEAMITEO Daey dae tee sieccta ys eee icra oe 14, 859 10, 803 4,056 12,764 9,273 3,491 3,526 
Sas ea uCHewaAleemcesniinii co cemcalaats iets 10,135 7,560 2,575 8, 630 6,481 2,149 3,100 
AND Oey gt Hee is eo Se 8 a8 ee 15,143 10,354 4,789 13,549 10,425 3,124 4,658 
Jevaglen Oo ONeMaeh, oo 6 hace anentaeone > Sucr 35, 898 23,494 12,404 S2202 24, 666 7,596 9,538 
‘Total Canada, December, 1954....... 310,490t| 211,159 99,331 260,1741| 199,723 60, 451 99 , 067 
Total Canada, November, 1954...... 187,744 114,198 73,546 170,406 140,075 30,331 48,751 
Total Canada, December, 1953....... 292,236 | 204,464 87,772 | 246,157 196, 087 50,070 100, 145 


* Initial claims adjudicated after November 30 for which a benefit year is not established are considered for sup- 
plementary benefit. (See Table E-5.) 

+ In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,616. { In addition, 22,933 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
pao: pa xe special requests not granted, and 1,042 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,369 pending at the 
end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 

HOHPRE-AIN ON He8 dll OF). a nh 6 OBE OIG n HOGOG.O Go te. DRG eIOU Scie Di arnt Cee ceieare 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 153, 600 

IDX TM oes a.ctyn cd URE aD EO ao OCD COTS GLE OT CADRE Cee ie One 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238, 500 
IICHy SA enienay 7s os bs oo Geo eoe OS Om J uIde Ow Oe BONO DONS OOO e Ee ETE Ep enn ree ao erate 3,328,000 2,937,000 391, 0007 
ICD EUALY An eet Ae ee Pe eA EN OR en a he RAR sacs Near 3,339,000 | 2,844,200 494, 800+ 
WUE CG) ae es Gea ee ceaniee Bitia og knee Nore oc hurts bien en ee ea ek See 3,342,000 | 2,829,400 512, 600T 
ANU GIR Sis pos doo oo GO ESIS OD so aoe OD SOO OO Cee eee tener 3,317,000 | 2,805,300 511, 700T 

IW EIS ciel ooo rd o CRED OB DIG Cod LS, Oo OES E CERIO CE ed CO Senne een oe 3,161,000 | 2,822,600 338, 400 

UNS MG TT Te ee SE OTN VTA Ps ee eer aia Sccaiees teil sven acaiiellal’e dea valorece'e 3,150,000 | 2,902,200 247, 800 

A) lay aepeeemeae name Peete rea = Ne eka tsis CBI SS aa Cemaiee aoa ls & afgtietrrsed 3,180,000 | 2,980,500 199,500 

PATO US Coe ener tae TNT PAP vet Mav eee Pe cc ths Scars enclavape la, Ws /eyeuetelars.e sce bteroesh wnesure 3,190,000 | 3,001,100 188, 900 

Selo HOMOUCIIES canas otih ah COMO S Gna MURG rel GAR CE dee Or eT Se eee 3,206,000 | 38,014,700 191,300 

@ CEO DCI Te ere Te elotee oss ceince S's suscmeecamersiahs a Spe Srevenans ooadyelne 3,219,000 | 3,031,300 187,700 

UN (ORION OVEN Ge io SE ee ene SOR uPA OU EPO RO eR Cea eae cree 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209, 100 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—INITIAL CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, DECEMBER, 1954* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Claims Claims Not 
Province Considered | Considered | Entitled to Entitled 
December | December Benefit 6 Ben fit 
1954 1953 : 
ING WOU CL city) tare remeee Menge eer see eee race ca roe oy cca rasa voi She geuevstel es eshailenisces 1,016 507 443 573 
emits Conley dwar Cele lam clemency eer cist te ents tes Se etaieads ccs Nae sie sh hs, aon ge 244 199 164 80 
IN OnVeS COLIC ¢ Peete ie ere ep nea Pirate rie an cksesialescnSinrecterNs 1,681 1,073 1,180 501 
ING WEL Tins Wil Keer tee wie ein pear arte fecr os sre, aitaiaa wees 1,735 1,431 1,080 655 
UC CC ee en ee oes PONE chaitia css sRugtemin sfapened 13,500 7,270 9,216 4,284 
OGL OM Re oa a teas ese aiecethertic Seeaeihinsre ait Seb acerets 15,023 8,573 10, 898 4,125 
Wi IevaW Ital otk o Ab bey a oS wig St ob OSE OO cre en ae Sia aeons 2,888 2,214 2,076 812 
Hs KATOMOWATien erg earner ape tetris in Melee eh civ lee ene Gio 1,601 948 870 731 
IRINA RE ces Bite sek as age ee, EE A aetna de ae nee ere er ieee 2,056 1,454 1,231 825 
IB vet Atal ni lol Lita ove Se ae, so Ale oe Ree OM CSG Tem en Gere tetas 5,785 4,154 3,807 1,978 
(CONNORS 5 oo n HS ea OS OO Ene AE Oe RES DRO E eee tmere 45,529T 27, 823 30, 965 14,564 





* See explanatory note on p. 333 ; 
+ There were, in addition, 72 renewal claims in December, 1954 and 18 in December, 1953. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































7 i heh 
: ouseho ommod- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operations tiestaat 
Services 
LOAOS = Cant ei neck Sean a tee ta 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950s Care eee, 209 Mettectth sec ee eee eee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1GHI AY CATR e Fee oo ORE ead SE: 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 M1 siex 111-5 
195 2==Vienr eee aos. bee a eee 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1958 Décember, hae eee 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
Fear, epee lt Sinai date te 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1954 Januanyercitestia te era. coe 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
Pebruditve wees ee iusto atone 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
March sGerwer mac re eg eee ins 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
WA Di PA kote, ottawa meg ents ei le 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
WEEN Ae oye Sera op Ce aor oe 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
pig t ayk BPE Ee Eh A Neri ts Mes DAs Betas,» 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
uly ee se ee Coe eee 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 oe 117-6 
ASUS tamed oe in ee re ae 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Septemibeneae: ee *f..02, ae pees 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 (tulyfosy 117-6 
October i. 20 3 oer oe 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
WNovembersste.c.. 2b ate ere 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
Decembersenhet ne caee. eae 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
1955-——January...ces «. + epee ee eee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
AN MGs AiCH Ata Meena Ore Bee te 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118:3 








TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Total Other 

: House- Com- 
—— Tanonud ecko alvattand: Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

1954 1954 1955 Operation | _ and 
Services 

C)sSt-diohmn’s #Ndiclas sae eee 102-6 102-9 102-6 101-1 108-0 101-8 100-8 103-6 
FLaliigxer oc... 0 eee ee ae 113-2 114-5 114-3 107-0 123-3 114-4 119-0 116-9 
Paint woune. ... .oee eee 115-4 iM Wycis) 117-4 112-9 124-1 116-5 116-4 123-0 
IMontréal sso ee eee 116-7 117-0 IE yeSa 115-1 134-4 107-2 115-8 116-9 
Ottawa mae. 0. toe ee 115-3 117-0 117-0 LDP 2 131-9 111-3 116-7 119-6 
Torontov se VA eee NN We fOr 118-8 118-9 110-6 145-2 110-4 116-2 119-4 
Winnt pera, Aerae) shoe 114-9 115-5 115-5 110-8 125-7 112-7 113-5 118-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-2 113-9 113-9 110-1 115-4 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-4 115-0 114-6 110-0 121-0 112-6 ey, 118-4 
Visit COMVeLiv as saheeme seen oe 116-2 118-3 118-4 111-8 126-1 112-6 125-4 122-4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(2) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND DECEMBER 
1954, JANUARY 1955} 





























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 3 
and Lockouts Involved ie 
Date Came Guin i Per Pe 
mencing In mencing In Man- E tin hed 
During | Existence} During | Existence| Working W a i 
Month Month Days Ti ie 
1955* 
PRI EUE Maw atn ot eat cote eatin s etecacwiias 16t 16.) 11, 106% 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
1954* 
AEC is Wir erase ec etliens x oataly w <-smaua a 6 16 301 12,169 | 240,841 0-29 
I SIMU Var mpage cis vie tricot aos elena a cheese ele 24t 24 | 10,619t 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 














* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1955 (7) 








Number Involved | Time Loss ; 
Industry, Occupation |——-————————_—_ ie Mee ee Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- orking egan 
ASA Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1955 








MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, 
etc.— 
Canning factory I 531 2,500 | Oct. 19, |For a new agreement providing for 
workers, 1954 increased wages and fringe bene- 
Penticton, fits, following reference to con- 
Kelowna, ciliation board: concluded 
Mission City, January 10; conciliation; com- 
Ashcroft and promise. 
Vancouver, 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— (3) 
Shoe factory 1 58 870 | Dec. 29, |Protest against language used by 
workers, 1954 foreman in supervising oper- 
London, Ont. ations; concluded January 21; 
conciliation; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Textiles, Clothing, 
etc.— 
Shirt factory 1 (hs) 1,200 | Oct. 7, |For a union agreement providing 
workers, 1954 for increased wages, following 
Montreal, Que. reference to arbitration board; 
concluded January 24; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 
Hosiery factory 1 60 1,420 | Nov. 4, |For implementation of award of 
workers, 1954 arbitration board for same piece- 
Montreal, Que. work rates for knitters in union 
agreement under negotiations, 
instead of proposed reduction; 
concluded January 29; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle y io 0u 163,000 | Oct. 10, |For new agreements providing 
factory and Octanla: for increased wages, change in 
parts depot Nov. 15, | seniority clause and fringe bene- 
workers, 1954 fits, following reference to con- 
Windsor, ciliation boards; concluded 
Oakville, January 28; negotiations; com- 
Etobicoke, promise. 
Ont. 
; (*) 
Plumbing and 2 736 15,450 | Oct. 21, |For a new agreement providing for 
heating 1954 increased wages, following refer- 
equipment ence to conciliation board; un- 
factory workers, concluded. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Radio parts 1 85 1,785 | Nov. 1, |For implementation of award of 
factory workers, 1954 conciliation board for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages in new agreement under 
negotiations; partial return of 
workers; unconcluded. 
Electrical 1 4] 410 | Dec. 9, |For a new agreement providing for 
apparatus 1954 closed shop and Rand formula 
factory workers, for union dues; concluded by 
Winnipeg, January 15; replacement and 
an. return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Miscellaneous— 
Linoleum 2 1,358 28,500 | Nov. 16, |For new agreements providing for 
factory workers, 1954 increased wages, following refer- 
Montreal and ; ence to arbitration boards; un- 
Farnham, Que. concluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1955 (') 








Number Involved | Time Loss 





Bale eee erice 2 In Man- Date Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working Began 
ments |Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1955—Concluded 


























CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— 

Carpenters and 1 12 250 | Dec. 23, |For a union agreement and _ pro- 

electricians, 1954 testing employment of labourers 
Hamilton, to erect concrete forms;  un- 
Ont. concluded. 

Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1955 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 

Shoe factory 1 207 930 | Jan. 25 |For a new agreement providing for 

workers, . prevailing rates for all classifi- 
Quebec, Que. cations, closed shop and other 

changes; unconcluded. . 
Printing and 
Publishing— 

Steel plate 2 36 360 | Jan. 3 |For a greater increase in wages 

printers, than recommended by concili- 
Ottawa, Ont. ation board in new agreements 

under negotiations; concluded 
January 14; negotiations; in 
(6) favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 

Tool factory 1 31 110 | Jan. 18 |For a new agreement providing for 

workers, increased wages and _ reduced 
St. Catharines, hours from 414 to 40 per week, 
Ont. following reference to conciliation 

board; concluded January 21; 
negotiations; compromise. 
(5) 
Shipbuilding— 

Electricians, 1 94 1,175 | Jan. 13 |For a greater increase in wages 
North than recommended by concili- 
Vancouver, ation board and double time for 

all overtime in new agreement 
under negotiations; unconcluded. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— 

Labourers, 1 5 35 | Jan. 21 |For payment of building con- 
South struction rate instead of road 
Burnaby,B.C. construction rate; unconcluded. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
PuBLic 
UTILITIES— 

Miscellaneous— 

Radio station 1 12 150 | Jan. 17 |Alleged discrimination in dismis- 

employees, sal of four workers; concluded 
Jonquiere, January 31; negotiations; in 
Que. favour of employer. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


x #106 indirectly affected; (4) 205 indirectly affected; (®) 9 indirectly affected; (®) 755 indirectly 
affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Supervisor of Government Publications 





The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission,labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3.00 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English or 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 


The Canadian Worker ina Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 


Canada and the World Movement towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 


The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 


Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
eae 1949-53 (October and November 
1953 


10 cents a copy: orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. $2. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 

of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in 
construction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 


25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual) 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French), 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincia! Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically). 


A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Canadian 
immigration officials abroad in explaining 
different aspects cf labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information con- 
cerning employment, wages and earnings, 
hours and working conditions, social security, 
collective bargaining and labour organization, 
and technical personnel training and guid- 
ance. 


10 cents in Canada, free abroad. 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technica] and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 centsacopy. (English). 


CURRENT APRIL 15, 1955 





Ficonomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


S usual during March, labour requirements declined to their low 

point and unemployment rose to its seasonal peak. The amount 

of change in the labour market situation was small compared with the 

changes of earlier months. Unemployment continued to rise slowly during 

the first half of the month, reaching a new post-war high at mid-March, 

but fell steadily in the second half, as the normal spring pick-up gained 
strength. 


Reports received at the end of March indicate that unemployment 
continued to rise during the first three weeks of the month and then fell 
steadily but unevenly across the country. In British Columbia, an in- 
creasing backlog of orders for lumber strengthened the spring pick-up 
in employment and a strong upturn was recorded in agriculture in the 
Prairie Provinces. The rising labour requirements of manufacturing 
were still evident in Ontario, although the employment increase was 
not as marked during March as. in February. The effect of these gains 
was offset by the release of workers in Quebec and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. Employment decreases in these regions were largely concen- 
trated in pulpwood logging areas, where hauling operations were coming 
to a close. 


Index 
Index 
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A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 





The foregoing developments 
-— were reflected in the results of the 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS latest labour force survey conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Tort == {-~=Ssam_ the week ended March 19. During 


Labour Force = 


that week, the number of persons 
with jobs was estimated to be 
4,999,000, a seasonal drop of some 
13,000 from the previous month but 
a gain of about 30,000 from the 


Persons same month in 1954. 
With Jobs 
We The increase in employment 
over the preceding year was still 
substantially short of the growth 
Lo in the number of persons partici- 
60 000 pe nowt ter ,e | pating in the labour force. Conse- 


Upp estes s of quently, the estimated number of 
4,300,900 — 64 persons without jobs and seeking 
ne work (401,000) together with those 
eee 4 laid off for a full week (18,000) 

Agriculture totalled 419,000, or some 80,000 


more than last year. 


The year-to-year increase in 
unemployment indicated by these 
figures was accompanied by an 
increase in the length of time un- 
In the March issue, the lines representing employed persons have been look- 
persons with jobs in non-agricultural in-  . 
dustries for 1953 and for 1954 were inad- IMNg for work. On the average, 31 
vertently transposed. per cent of all persons without jobs 
and seeking work in the first quarter of this year had been jobless for 
more than three months, compared with 26 per cent for the first quarter 


quarter of 1954. 





JFMAMJJASOND JIFOMA 





The labour force and its various components have displayed some 
notable changes during the past two years (see accompanying chart). 
During the past four months, for example, the average year-to-year in- 
crease in the labour force has been close to 100,000 persons. This high 
rate of annual increase has partially offset the unusually low rate of 
growth prevailing in the earlier months of last year. In the first half of 
1954 the labour force showed an annual increase of only 35,000. 


Other significant changes become apparent when agricultural and 
non-agricultural employment trends are examined separately. Inrecent 
months, the number of persons with jobs in agriculture has once again 
fallen below year-earlier levels. This return to the earlier post-war 
trend followed a six-month period in which the farm labour force increased 
on a year-to-year basis. Non-farm employment, on the other hand, has 
been substantially higher than the comparable figures in 1954 since 
January, after being well below yearearlier levels for more than a year. 


The year-to-year increase in non-farm employment during the first 
quarter of 1955 reflects a rising level of output in a variety of industries. 
Housing construction continued to show substantial gains over last year 
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during the first two months, although activity appeared to slow down in 
March. Manufacturing output during February showed marked increases in 
the production of motor vehicles, iron and steel products and wood prod- 
ucts. Mineral output also increased over the preceding year, although this 
comparison is distorted by the strike of metal miners in progress at the 
beginning of last year. 


The Construction Industry 

Average annual employment in the construction industry? rose steadi- 
ly from 1945 to 1952 and then fell somewhat in the next two years (see 
accompanying chart). The latest monthly employment indexes suggest 
that the decline in total construction employment may be at an end, In 
the second half of 1954, employment in the construction of buildings 
and structures still appeared to be falling but in the construction of 
highways, bridges and streets it was higher than a year before. Con- 
sequently, total construction employment was almost the same at the 
end of 1954 as at the end of 1953. 

Tracing employment trends in the two main components of the in- 
dustry shows that since 1947 employment in building construction rose 
more quickly than did the total construction figure and reached a peak 
in 1943. Employment in other types of construction climbed steadily 
until 1948, declined slightly in 1949 and then continued at a stable 
level until 1954, interrupted only by a brief spurt in 1952. 

Figures on the value of new construction (see table p. 380) show 
steady growth from 1945 to 1955; the forecast for 1955 is almost seven 
times as great as actual expenditures in 1945. Residential, non-resi- 
dential and engineering values all show steady growth, broken here and 
there by minor reversals. The value of new residential construction fell 
slightly in 1951 and 1952 compared with 1950; that of non-residential 
construction showed a minor drop in 1954 compared with the previous 
year. Engineering construction declined somewhat in 1953 and 1954. 
In all types of construction, however, the outlook for 1955 is for ex- 
penditures greater than in any previous year. 


The slight declines in the 
value of engineering construction 















in 1953 and 1954 and of non-resi- swat remases cr euoragn woes 

dential construction in 1954 coin- _,. (1949 = 100)_ wate 
cided with the decline in con- waa [ | 8 re 
struction employment. However, _ ,,, _ 20 
the strength of residential con- job sniseom a Sicers Aho 
struction largely offset these 0 +———\,@@ saath #00 
declines, so that total expendi- ey | 90 
tures continued to rise. The fore- ~|7 : y e0 
cast expenditures for 1955, which 70 Fond Structur ie 


are 10 per cent higher than the “Y |° 
preliminary estimate of actual ex- jf 
penditures for 1954, support the 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
view that construction employment iss ee es iia 

in 1955 will at least equal that of 

1954. 


1 Based on the annual indexes of employment prepared by the Employment and 
Payrolls Section of Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The indexes are calculated from 
employment figures supplied by contractors usually employing 15 or more persons, 
Estimates of total construction employment obtained from the Labour Force Survey show 
similar movements. 
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AVERAGE SEASONAL CHANGES * Value of New Construction 
IN CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT, CANADA (millions of dollars) 













Highways, 


“Bridges and Streets “| 140 Year Total Building Engineering 


Residential Other 











1945 707 286 252 169 
126 120 1946 1,074 413 356 305 
1947 1,424 540 482 402 
110 110 1948 1,877 668 632 577 
1949 2.124 776 707 641 
100 ; 100 1950 22366 845 885 636 
5 1951 25734 821 948 965 
90 mm 90 1952 3,282 826 1,093 1,363 
% 1953, 3,665 1,084 L252 1,329 
80 Pm 4 80 1954, 3,694 1,169 1,230 1,295 
~ 19557 4,064 1,283 1,333 1,448 
70 : s 0 
60 anand 60 ,Preliminary 
Sees Bier Forecast 
See eM PA eM Oop de AL cS OLA TO ireaes Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


“Plotted data represent average ratios of employment indexes to corresponding 


12-month overage values, 


Seasonal Variations 

Employment in the construction industry has always been subject 
to wide seasonal variations. The amplitude of seasonal employment 
variations declined during the Second World War, increased from 1945 
to 1948 and became fairly steady in the years 1948-54. Seasonal em- 
ployment variations in the construction of highways, bridges and streets 
are, on the average, more than double those in the construction of 
buildings and structures (see accompanying chart). This difference may 
be traced directly to the circumstances under which construction is 
carried out in these two divisions of the construction industry. A con- 
siderable part of the work in construction of buildings and structures 
is carried on under cover and therefore can be done in the winter; on 
the other hand, highways and streets are exposed to the elements the 
year round and snow and cold weather are necessarily a greater hindrance 
to their construction than to the construction of buildings. 


Seasonal variations in construction employment are greatest in 
the Prairie and Maritime provinces and smallest in Ontario. These 
differences are probably the result of two factors: climate and the degree 
of mechanization. Ontario and Quebec, which generally speaking have 
a more severe climate than the Maritime Provinces, experience smaller 
seasonal variations in construction employment. They have, moreover, 
a much larger volume of construction and hence probably have a greater 
per capita investment in construction equipment. Mechanical equipment 
may be expected to cut dawn seasonality in construction employment. 
First of all, it enables work to be done in the winter that would other- 
wise be impossible, and in addition the cost of keeping equipment idle 
in winter creates a financial incentive for contractors to try to do more 
winter work. 
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Labour-Manogement Relations 


A mid-April, collective bargaining was in progress in a number of 
industries throughout the country, including logging, pulp and 
paper, automobile manufacturing, mining, construction and aircraft. At 
the same time it was announced that strike activity during March 1955 
reached the lowest point since April 195] in terms of time lost. In the 
first three months of 1955, the numbers of workers idle and of man-days 
lost through stoppages were comparable to the totals for the first quarter 
of last year. 


Guaranteed Employment Plan Formally Demanded 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) recently included a 


demand for a guaranteed annual wage in contract negotiations with Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Limited, at Oshawa, Ont. The UAW served the 


same demand on General Motors in the United States. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Grain Elevators —Following a brief strike at mid-month, a settlement 
was reported between the Lakehead Terminal Operators Association 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC). The agreement, which 
concluded negotiations begun in late 1953, was reached with the help 
of a mediator appointed by the federal Minister of Labour. The terms of 
settlement include a 3-year contract running from January 1, 1954, to 
December 31, 1956, two additional paid statutory holidays for a total 
of eight days, a contributory health and welfare plan and a ]2-cents- 
per-hour wage increase distributed as follows: 5 cents retroactive to 
January 1, 1954, 3 cents retroactive to October 1, 1954, 2 cents re- 
troactive to January 1, 1955, and-2 cents effective January 1, 1956. 


Stevedoring — A collective agreement was reached between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CCL) covering deep-sea longshoremen on 
the West Coast. Under the new contract, which became effective last 
March ], the basic wage rate was increased by 8 cents to $2.19 per hour. 


Longshoremen in Montreal also approved a settlement between the 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the [nternational Longshoremen’s 
Association (TLC). Included in the new contract are a 5-cent-an-hour 
wage increase, bringing the basic rate to $1.83 an hour, and an increase 
of 3 cents in the vacation, social security and pension fund. Total con- 
tributions by the employers to the fund are now 15 cents per hour. 


Rubber Products — Negotiations have been in progress for some months 
between unions and several rubber products firms in Ontario and Quebec. 
In Ontario, workers covered by these negotiations are represented by the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers (CIO-CCL); in 
Quebec, by directly chartered locals of the Trades and Labour Congress. 


Negotiations in Ontario so far have resulted in several settlements 
reported to include a 4-cent-per-hour increase in wage rates and other 
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benefits (L.G., Mar., p. 250). Recent agreements reached by the union 
cover two Hamilton plants of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Bowmanville plant of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. The 
dispute between the union and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at New Toronto is being referred to conciliation. The 
union is still engaged in direct negotiations with a number of other 
companies in Ontario. No settlement had been reported by mid-April in 
the negotiations in progress in the province of Quebec. 


Shipbuilding —- An agreement was reached between a group of AF'L-TLC 
unions and the Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Limited, and Yarrows 
Limited, in Victoria, B.C. Under the terms of the two-year agreement, 
employees received a wage increase of 2)5 cents per hour, to be followed 
by a similar increase after the first year. 


The strike by electrical workers at the Burrard Shipyard in North 
Vancouver which began in January (L.G., Feb.,'p. 130) had not termi- 
nated at the time of writing. The other tradesmen involved, however, 
have returned to work under terms similar to those mentioned in this 
section. 


In Quebec, shipyard workers represented by the National Metal 
Trades Federation (CCL) submitted their disputes with shipbuilding 
firms at Lauzon and Sorel to a conciliation board and are awaiting the 
board’s report. 


Pulp and Paper—Contract negotiations throughout the country, in both 
the newsprint and the fine paper groups, are scheduleu to begin soon. 
The employees in both industrial groups are represented by AFL-TLC 
unions, except in Quebec, where the National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers (CCCL) holds some contracts. Union and management 
demands have not yet been made public. It has been reported, however, 
that some firms which used to bargain jointly will ask for single com- 
pany bargaining and that operators in some regions will ask that oper- 
ations be put on a 7-day week basis. 


A new agreement was reached between the Canadian [nternational 
Paper Co. and three subsidiary companies with plants in Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick and a group of unions representing some 5,500 
workers. The terms of settlement were reported to include a 5-per-cent 
increase in wage rates, increased shift differentials, sick leave with 
pay and company contributions to the health plan. 


Construction — At mid-April negotiations covering construction trades in 
several cities including Vancouver, Toronto, and Montreal were in pro- 
gress or due to begin. Wage increases and other benefits are sought by 


AFL-TLC unions and, in Quebec, by CCCL-affiliated syndicates also. 


A collective agreement was reached recently between 16 AFL-TLC 
unions and contractors for the St. Lawrence seaway. Wage rates and 
other working conditions on the project were reported to have been based 
on those in effect for construction trades in Toronto. Recent settlements 
in the construction industry include a wage increase of 15 cents and an 
increase in vacation pay from 2 to 4 per cent of earnings to carpenters 
in Winnipeg and a wage increase of 10 cents to electrical workers in 
Calgary. , 
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The contract dispute between the Montreal Builders Exchange and 
the AFL-TLC and CCCL unions has been referred to a conciliation 
board. Wage rate increases and vacation pay of 4 instead of 2 per cent 
were included in the unions’ demands. 


Logging and Sawmills —Negotiations are in progress between Forest 
Industrial Relations and the International Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) representing more than 30,000 woodworkers on the coast of British 
Columbia. The union is seeking a ]0-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
other benefits. The contract covering woodworkers in the interior runs 
until next year. 


Mining — Contract negotiations are in progress between the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) and the management of Noranda Mines 
Limited and four other smaller mines in northwestern Quebec. The union’s 
demands at the five mines include voluntary revocable check-off, shorter 
hours and a wage increase of from 10 to 15 cents per hour. The dispute 
has been referred to a conciliation officer. The union is also negotiating 
over similar demands at several gold mines in northern Ontario. 


Negotiations are scheduled to get under way soon between the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (indep.) and the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury, Ont. and the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada at Trail, B.C. The two 
agreements cover nearly 25,000 workers. The union is reported to be 
demanding a wage increase of 10 cents per hour and other benefits. 


Aircraft — No settlement has been reached in the contract negotiations 
between the [nternational Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and 
A.V. Roe Aircraft Limited and Orenda Engines Limited at Malton, Ont. 
A single contract for the two plants, wage increases and other contract 
changes appear to constitute the main issues in the dispute. A sizeable 
layoff of employees caused by a reduction of orders for aircraft occurred 
recently. 


Railways—A conciliation board reported on the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways, all regions, and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and }}/nginemen (indep.) representing some 7,000 railway 
workers. A union demand for an increase of $1.35 in daily rates was 
turned down by the board, which recommended the adoption of a wage 
formula for the establishment of the 5-day week applicable to yard, 
hostling and other hourly-rated services and changes in paid vacation 
provisions. 


Civic Workers—A conciliation board recommended a wage increase of 
1.5 per cent for 1,500 outside workers of the city of Vancouver. Con- 
tract negotiations between the city and civic worker unions representing 
inside workers, firefighters and policemen are also in progress. In 
Toronto, wage increases of 15 and 8 per cent have been requested by 
outside and inside workers’ unions respectively. 


Work Stoppages 

Preliminary figures for March 1955 show a total of 11 work stoppages 
in existence, affecting 1,956 workers, with a time loss of 13,97] man- 
days. During February, there were 1] work stoppages involving 2,587 
workers and a time loss of 20,055 man-days. In March 1954, the totals 
were: 18 stoppages, 1,799 workers involved and 14,625 man-days lost. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NEMPLOYMENT was still ris- 
CANADA ing slowly in most sections 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four of Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
labour market groups, é 
Per Cent | inces at the end of March. In other 
parts of the country the period of 
winter inactivity had been passed 
and increasing numbers of workers 
were being absorbed into manu- 
facturing and outdoor operations. 
For the country as a whole, the 
employment and unemployment 
Situation at the end of the month 
was much the same as at the 


beginning. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE C} ; 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2GROUP 3 GROUP 4 flanges 1n the level of local 


unemployment were generally quite 
small, justifying reclassification in 





only ten areas during the month. Five areas were reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category and five from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category leaving the totals unchanged. 
Three-fifths of the total number of areas surveyed, representing two- 
fifths of all wage-earners, were classified in the. substantial labour 
surplus category at April 1. This compares with about one-half of all 
areas, representing just over one-third of all wage-earners in the same 
category a year earlier. 


An upturn in manufacturing accounted for the improved labour market 
Situation in the largest areas to be reclassified. The labour surplus 
in Montreal was reduced by the recall of workers to firms manufacturing 
shoes and clothing. Similarly, the rising production of motor vehicles 
and parts accounted for the upward reclassification of Windsor and the 
Niagara Peninsula. The changes in other smaller areas were largely 
influenced by the level of logging operations. 
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*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 

60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40. per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Hamilton 

Quebec — Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 

Winnipeg 


Comer Brook 
Cornwall 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Famham — Granby 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Peterborough 
Rouyn — Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan Falls 
SHERBROOKE 
Sydney 
TIMMINS — 


KIRKLAND LAKE be 


Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

Prince Albert 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford —Megantic — 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbell ton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Dauphin 
DRUMHELLER 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 


Lachute — Ste. Therese 


LINDSAY 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
PEMBROKE 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Valleytield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


~—— 


Calgary 


: Edmonton 


MONTREAL 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


> WINDSOR 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Oshawa 
Saint John 
Sudbury 
Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


BELLEVILLE — 
TRENTON 
Brampton 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Galt 
Goderich 
Listowel 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Swift Current 


> TRAIL — NELSON 


Truro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock — Ingersoll 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
April 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





— The areas shown in capital letters ore those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT again declined in 


the Atlantic region during March as 
hauling operations were completed 
in the logging industry. Sawmills, 
lumber yards and trucking establish- 
ments also released workers in the 
second half of the month as a result 
of temporary weight restrictions 
being imposed on provincial high- 
way traffic. The estimated number 
of persons with jobs at March 19 
was 432,000, a decline of 6,000 
from a month earlier but an increase 
of 10,000 from a year earlier. Since 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force were taking place during the 










ATLANTIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 








SURPLUS = SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


month, the increase in unemployment was somewhat larger than the de- 
cline in employment. Similarly, a year-to-year comparison shows a slight 
rise in unemployment despite the higher number employed this year. 


While total employment was higher in March than a year ago, manu- 
facturing employment continued to lag behind last year. The transpor- 
tation equipment and iron and steel industries have been chiefly re- 
sponsible tor the downward trend in total manufacturing employment. Lack 
of orders for railway freight cars and reduced demands for primary iron 
and steel products were the leading reasons for the downturn in employ- 
ment in the two major industrial groups. Falling employment in iron and 
and steel and transportation equipment had the most marked effects in 
the Sydney and New Glasgow labour markets because of the concentra- 
tion of these industries in these areas. Newfoundland was the only prov- 
ince of the region in which manufacturing employment as a whole was 
maintained at a higher level this year than last. Pulp and paper and food 
and beverages, the principal manufacturing industries in this province, 
showed more buoyancy in the early months of 1955 than in the same 
months last year, a record level of employment being reached in the pulp 
and paper industry. 


In non-manufacturing, almost all industries recorded year-to-year 
increases in employment during March. Logging, although falling off 
rapidly in the last half of the month, recorded the most notable increase 
over a year ago. 


While unemployment increased again in March, the classification 
of all 21 areas in the region remained the same at April 1 as a month 
earlier: three in the moderate and 28 in the substantial labour surplus 
category. A year earlier, two areas were in the moderate and 19 were in 
the substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment changed very little during the month. Hauling operations pro- 
ceeded without difficulty as a result of continuing cold weather. Activity 
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in the construction industry had not developed to any extent but seal 
fishing got under way, providing employment for approximately 400 work- 
ers. Total employment continued at a higher level than last year. 


QUEBEC 





EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec region 
continued its seasonal decline well 
into March. Logging activities were 
reduced to a minimum with the com- 
pletion of hauling operations, and 
seasonal activities in agriculture, 
transportation and construction were 
still held back by cold weather and 
frost. Moreover, labour requirements 
ir manufacturing showed no appreci- 
able change, employment increases 
being largely confined to the recall 
of workers laid off earlier in the 
season. The number of persons with 


jobs in Quebec at March 19, 1955, 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP4 
was. estimated at 1,384,000, a 


decline of 23,000 from February and of 17,000 from a year earlier. 







QUEBEC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 














A sharp year-to-year decline in the number of agricultural workers 
continued to account for the lower employment levels in Quebec this 
year compared with last. The drop in farm employment, evident since 
December, has resulted mainly from the greater number of farmers and 
farmers’ sons who left agriculture this winter for employment in the 
woods. Many of these men still had not returned to farming at March 19, 
when the number of persons with jobs in agriculture was estimated at 


172,000 compared with 212,000 a year before. 


Labour market classifications in total showed no change during 
March, although two areas shifted positions. The Montreal local office 
area moved from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, while 
Sherbrooke moved from moderate to substantial surplus. At the beginning 
of April, three of the 24 areas in the region were still in the moderate 
and 2] in the substantial labour surplus category. A year before, five 
were in the moderate and 19 in the substantial labour surplus classifi- 
cation. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan), teclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Work on 
the heavy construction program scheduled for this summer was gradually 
getting under way. K'mployment also increased in the clothing industry 
as activities neared the seasonal peak in production; little change was 
evident in other manufacturing industries. Unemployment continued at a 
higher level than in the same period in 1954. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment in- 
creased slightly during March as woodsmen returned temporarily to the 
labour market before the start of the spring river drive. Requirements 
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for workers in consumer goods industries increased slightly although 
employment in these industries remained well below that of the previous 
year. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Although primary textile firms reported continuing high levels of em- 
ployment, labour demand in clothing firms, particularly hosiery, was 
still weak. Unemployment remained relatively heavy among carpenters, 
painters and other construction workers. 


Trois Rivieres (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Relatively large 
numbers of loggers and construction workers were still registered for 
employment at the end of March. Unemployment levels throughout the 
area continued above those ofthe previous year, although some industries 
such as textiles showed some improvement. 


Drummondville (minor). Remained in Group ]. Labour surpluses throughout 
the winter have been smaller than last year, largely reflecting increased 
activities in the textile industry. The seasonal peak in unemployment 
was passed in February. 


ONTARIO 


LITTLE over-all change occurred 
in the employment situation in 
Ontario during March. although the 
gradual uptum in manufacturing 
that began in February continued. 
The number of persons working full 
time increased by about 18,000 but 
this increase consisted largely of 
persons previously on short-time or 
temporary layoff. The total number 
with jobs remained virtually un- 
changed at1,887,000, a figure about 
i 16,000 higher than a year earlier. 
For the first time since last April, 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 a year-to-year increase occurred 
in the number with jobs in the non- 
agricultural industries. Unemployment levels changed very little during 
the month and were still slightly higher than in 1954. 



















ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 
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The early spring upturn in employment, already evident in the 
region in February, slowed down with the bad weather in March. The 
beginning of much construction work was delayed and further small 
reductions occurred in woods operations; hauling was not expected to 
begin again until the end of April. Some strengthening occurred in the 
automobile, clothing, iron and steel and some electrical apparatus 
manufacturing industries and there was also some pick-up in shipbuilding 
and repairing in preparation for the opening of navigation. On the other 
hand, employment decreased in tobacco processing as the industry 
approached the end of its season and signs of slackening appeared in 
agricultural implement, radio and television set and upholstered furni- 
ture manufacturing. 
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These small employment changes during the month resulted in the 
reclassification of six labour market areas. Windsor, Niagara Peninsula, 
and Belleville-Trenton moved from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category, while Timmins- Kirkland Lake, Lindsay and Pembroke 
did the reverse. At the beginning of April,. 12 of the 34 areas in the 
region were still in the substantial surplus category and 22 were in the 
moderate surplus category, compared with seven in the substantial sur- 
plus, 25 in the moderate surplus category and two in balance a year 
earlier. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment in most 
industries in the area showed a gradual increase. By the end of March 
some shortages were developing for machinists, toolmakers, sheet metal 
workers and electricians but all requirements were being met. Con- 
struction starts were slowed down by storms at the end of the month 
but were expected to increase early in April. 


Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. No change occurred 
in the employment situation during March since bad weather brought all 
outdoor activity (other than snow removal) to a halt and delayed the 
beginning of new construction jobs by two or three weeks. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The spring upturn was 
slow although housing starts in the area were slightly higher during the 
first months of this year than in the same period in 1954. Manufacturing 
of radio and television sets slowed down but production of clothing and 
boots and shoes for the spring market was gradually increasing. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
gradual increase in automobile production reduced labour surpluses but 
construction was very slow this year and unemployment levels were 
still considerably higher than they were a year ago. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 
2. Increased production in the automobile supplier plants and in some of 
the iron and steel products industries reduced surpluses in the area. 


Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Further small reductions in log cutting and hauling increased 
the labour supply during the month. 


Belleville- Trenton (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 


Lindsay and Pembroke (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased during March from the 
winter low point reached in early February. The seasonal upswing in 
non-farm activities was delayed by severe cold but placements of farm 
workers increased steadily throughout the month. Unemployment showed 
some corresponding reduction, although the decline did not match the 
gain in employment because of a seasonal increase in the labour force. 
The estimated number of persons with jobs at March 19 was 882,000, 
an increase of 11,000 from a month earlier and 8,000 from a year earlier. 
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Only one area, Drumheller, was 
reclassified during the month— 
from the moderate tothe substantial 
labour surplus category. At the 
beginning of April, 11 of the 20 
areas in the region were in the 
moderate and nine were in the 
substantial’ labour surplus cate- 
gory. A year earlier, two areas 
were in balance, 15 were in the 
moderate and three in the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category. 











PRAIRIE 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 


oO 








hl 
a 
| Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 fHUlGroupwa- ‘MaboMercauirentenes 
were increasing in construction 

and wholesale and retail trade but layoffs occurred in some manufacturing 
lines. Meanwhile, the labour force increased because of a steady influx 
of workers from other areas. The net result was an increase in employ- 
ment, unemployment remaining relatively unchanged. Construction ac- 
tivity increased despite the continuance of extremely cold weather during 
most of the month bat employment was intermittent in the industry be- 
cause of the weather conditions. Labour surpluses persisted in almost all 
occupations in the area, the exceptions being stenographic and clerical 


help. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment changed 
very little during the month as labour requirements for the construction 
industry had not increased to any extent. All major industries in the 
area showed improvement over a year earlier but since the year-to-year 
increase in the labour force had been large, unemployment was also 
ereater than last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The seasonal low point 
in employment was reached in February and there was little pick-up in 
March, Some staff reductions occurred in packing houses and transporta- 
tion but a correspondingly small increase occurred in other industries. 
The volume of construction work in progress during the month was 
notably higher than a year ago. Similarly, the value of contracts awarded 
in the first two months of 1955 was substantially greater than in the 
same period last year, indicating that demands for construction labour 
will be heavy in the summer season. 


Drumheller (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unemployment 
increased principally as a result of layoffs in coal mining. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region increased only slightly during 
March but reached a level significantly higher than in March 1954. 
Logging was curtailed in several areas mainly because of heavy snow- 
falls but also because of the spring break-up and resulting road re- 
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strictions. Sawmills in some areas 


continued to operate at capacity; FACIE 
nl 3 Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
in others, production was hampered labountineherearcurentoss: 


by adverse weather conditions. | PerCen 
Construction and manufacturing | 90—— 
were somewhat busier than in_ | 80 
February. Wholesale and retail | 70 
trade were at normal levels for | 60 
this time of year. Agricultural | 50 
activity increased seasonally. [In | 40 
the week ending March 19, 414,000 | 30% 
persons were estimated to have 
jobs, 4,000 more than in February, 
and 12,000 more than in March SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
1954. GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 











Although unfavourable weather 


preatly reduced logging activity for most of March, there was considerable 
improvement by the end of the month. Export lumber markets continued 
to be strong and lumber sales in Prairie markets were increasing. Shingle 
and plywood mills were busy and pulp and paper mills were operating 
at capacity. In manufacturing, machine shops were busier and heavy 
steel manufacturers had a substantial volume of work. 


During the month, only one labour market area was reclassified, 
from the substantial labour surplus to the moderate labour surplus 
category. At the beginning of April, five of the ten local labour 
market areas were in the substantial and five were in the moderate 
labour surplus category. At the corresponding date in 1954, six areas 
were in the substantial and four were in the moderate labour surplus 
category. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1]. A 
moderate gain in employment occurred. Forest operations were greatly 
reduced as a result of heavy snowfalls, with a consequent decrease in 
log inventories. Log supplies, however, are still adequate, although a 
high level of lumber production was maintained during the month. Em- 
ployment increased in some sectors of manufacturing, notably in heavy 
steel manufacturing and in machine shops. The volume of construction 
under way is fairly heavy and is expected to be higher than in 1954. 
Building permits for the first two months of this year were substantially 
higher than last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The employment situ- 
ation was considerably better than a year earlier although most of the 
larger logging operations were suspended for the greater part of the 
month because of heavy snowfalls. Sawmills were producing at capacity 
and no surplus of sawmill labour exists. Construction activity was 
slowed down by cold weather early in the month but picked up later. 


Trail -Nelson (minor). Moved from Group ] to Group 2. The small increase 
inemployment is attributable to minor improvements in several industries. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 11, 1955) 





Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............-s000+- 5,400,000 O20 e221 
Persons with jobs 5...ccs.0.ssscccccccpssctnsccesoes 4,999,000 0.31 + 0.6 
At work 35 hours OF M0Pe .......ccccseeeeeees 4,484,000 | 0.01 — 0.5 
At work less than 35 houwr,.................- 391,000 2. OFPEL Ys? 
Onishiort® time <....ccccsceecccccuesttrsdorecesss 47,000 0.0] —24.2 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 226,000 2.6 | +15.9 
Cohen: reas orig 2. cc-c 0 --ose seen ect ecteneanecsn 118,000 1.7 | -+26.9 
With jobs but not at work............cscsees : ; 124,000 3.1] 23.8 
Laid volf full week coc. 5. sess cccceccoscasece P 18,000 By al bass FEE) 
Other reason ............cecccceccsecnecsceees | 106,000 1.0 | 414.0 
Piaids wor kere ic.:5 2c. sececedonsess sae-benast eee 3,826,000 (hey ih sb Oe 
Inca wricu lt ur ei. cssccceeeeeeeens eee to eens e-cane 82,000 7 A ee 
Non-agricultural ................cssececcenees ‘i 3,744,000 0.61) 2.9 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| Mar. 19 401,000 5.8 | +24.9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantics.\ chs... Mpert cite eee ees 84, 455 + 4.4 
(Cue heed... seeqrssteaiecaaushcarteseacceasteer ee a]! 217,542 + 9.3 
CNV ANIG «race costacarantessscacssnce tascam ceceeete eters 175,366 +14.3 
PRAIlTe OFS eee ckn Cerone ces decked vas cheese as eee eae 95,232 424.4 
PAC ic te. ccs. alcove de «ididte wh ccaudtns Gunton Siounaiee 60,318 + 007 
Motal, all:regions 4.5 ..c,.cce encodes 632,913 +111 
Claims for U.I. Benefit 
Ohnd in Ob ¥ipccensads ai stvervenste cee avis ov aevemee teams } 447,756 | 4 + 3.6 
Supplementary: scesssissieckieccedssseasssustecsoonge 130,830 | +62.7 
Amount of Benefit Payments .........ssceces my $34,897,486 | +17.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ 105.8 — 1,1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 103.6 — 4.3 
Imimii grat Pons 2y-..tohcseccccecsace se ceuscWeaseeonssnsc att ; 7,454 — 8.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ 13,971 +12. 6(c) 
No. of workers involved ...........2.ccsseceeees 1,956 + 2.9(c) 
Nos ofisizikess. (etc ae so ee Ly —41.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... $58.55 — 18] + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..............020- $ 1.43 +i del oie tale’ 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.3 + 0.2) + 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ $58.98 + 1.4] + 2.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.0 — 0.3 + 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 121.5 + 1.6 | + 1.8 
Total labour income................s0s. $000,000 | January 984 — 4.0 + 4.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 -39=100).....ccccsccceeeees 238.5 + 4.1 
Manutac turing =<. cccnscssestc ceca cae eeeeaee 241.7 + 0.6 
Durables”. cc,cacscstasmoe terete ereeat an rete 293.3 — 2.1 
Nonm-Durablea cine. ake ee ee 208.8 + 3.4 





(a) Distribution of these figures bétween male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


TLC and CCL Agree on 
Principles of Merger 


A major step towards the union of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour was 
taken March 9 in Ottawa when leading 
officials of the two organizations adopted 
a set of basic principles for a merged 
federation. CCL Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald, speaking for the eight- 
man unity committee, announced that the 
group had “made exceptional progress 
towards our goal of a merger”. 

At the same time as the merger prin- 
ciples were endorsed, the committee 
announced the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, OBE, QC, of Montreal, as 
impartial arbitrator in jurisdictional dis- 
putes between the TLC and the CCL. 
Mr. Goldenberg will arbitrate any juris- 
dictional conflicts arising out of the no- 
raiding agreement of November 8, 1954, 
between the two organizations. Affiliated 
unions of the two labour bodies are being 
invited to subscribe to this agreement on 
a voluntary basis. 

The merger principles, which will have to 
be approved by the governing officials of 
both organizations and at the annual con- 
ventions of both labour bodies, are as 
follows :— 

The new congress will include as equals 
all union organizations now in either body 
and other legitimate groups that may wish 
to join. 

The new congress shall be dedicated “to 
- the principle of promoting and advocating 
the best interests of its membership in the 
economical, social, and legislative fields”. 

The objective will be the creation of a 
centre which will eventually unify all sec- 
tions of bona fide organized labour in 
Canada. 

The principles of both industrial and 
craft concepts of organization are recog- 
nized as equally necessary. 

Affiliates of the new congress will be 
encouraged to settle any difference which 
may arise “by voluntary agreement in con- 
sultation with the officers and officials of 
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the new Congress; by mutual agreement 
between themselves; or by such other 
means as will resolve the issues amicably 
and intelligently”. 

Constitutional provision will be made to 
assure the right of all workers, regardless 
of race, colour, creed, or national origin, 
to share fully in the benefits of trade 
union organization. 

Effective machinery will be established 
to combat discrimination and promote a 
constructive program on human rights. 

Every legitimate means will be taken 
to protect the Canadian labour movement 
from corruption and dishonesty. 

The new congress will affirm its adher- 
ence to the principles of democracy and its 
abhorrence to totalitarianism in any form, 
including Communism and Fascism. This 
principle provides that “no organization 
which, in the view of the new Congress, 
subscribes to, or supports, totalitarianism, 
shall be eligible for affiliation’. 

Initially, the regional and departmental 
structures and employees, including those 
engaged in administration, will be retained. 
Later, the two structures will be integrated 
into one organization. 

Provincial Federations and Labour 
Councils will amalgamate as soon as prac- 
ticable following the merger. 

Every effort will be made to bring about 
the attainment of these “mutually desired” 
objectives as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. 

According to the program established by 
the unity committee, five steps have been 
provided for the establishment of the new 
labour group: They are:— 

Submission of a statement of principles 
to the executive councils of both congresses. 

Drafting of a constitution for the new 
congress. 

Submission of the proposed constitution 
to the executive councils. 

Submission of the constitution to the 
national conventions of both labour bodies. 
(The TLC convention opens May 30 at 
Windsor, Ont., the CCL convention on 
October 10 at Toronto.) 

Convoking a founding convention for the 
new congress. 


CCCL Advised to Withhold 
Comments on Merger 


In connection with labour unity in 
Canada and its possible repercussions, the 
General President of the CCCL has warned 
CCCL members to withhold comment until 
the federation’s next convention has decided 
on the CCCL stand. 
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Gérard Picard last month issued an 
official statement so that “stories, rumours 
and contradictory comments may not 
become too frequent within our movement 
or outside of it”. 

His statement reads as follows: 


The future of the CCCL has become a 
subject of great interest as a result of the 
publication, during the last few weeks, of 
news despatches announcing that the organic 
fusion of the main labour organizations in 
the United States has been practically 
decided upon and that the organic fusion 
of the two most representative labour 
organizations in Canada (the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour) is making rapid progress. 

News of such importance is likely to 
arouse comment within and without trade- 
union circles, and it is to be expected in 
particular that members of the CCCL will 
be asked to express their opinion. 

We must all bear in mind, however, that 
the convention of the CCCL is the supreme 
authority within our movement, and that it 
will be up to the convention to make what- 
ever decision it may deem advisable when 
the proper time comes. 

Our next convention will be held at Quebec 
in September, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that every member be prepared to 
discuss the situation objectively. Until that 
time, it would be advisable and in the in- 
terests of the movement in general that 
there be no public discussion between 
affiliated organizations or with other organ- 
izations. Wat 

The CCCL has not received any invita- 
tion to date to join the Canadian labour 
organizations which are planning amalgama- 
tion; neither has it been kept informed of 
their discussions. All the information we 
have at present is derived from the reports 
and comments published in the newspapers. 


The CCCL has a little more than 100,000 
members in 460 syndicates. Almost all of 
these members are in the province of 


Quebec. 





UMW’s McMaster Ousted, 
Takes Members to SIU 


A sudden merger of two of Canada’s 
maritime unions last month brought most 
of the country’s inland and deep-sea 
sailors into one organization. The amalga- 
mation followed the expulsion by his parent 
union of the leader of one of the merging 
groups. 

On March 17, Capt. H. N. McMaster, 
President of the Montreal local of the 
mariners’ 
Workers of America, was expelled for 
alleged failure to extend the union’s con- 
stitutional rights to members. The local’s 
charter was lifted at the same time. 

The same day Capt. McMaster met with 
Hal Banks, Canadian Director of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (AL-TLC), and promised to bring 
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division of the United Mine 


his membership into‘the SIU. The next 
day it was announced that Capt. McMaster 
had been named advisory consultant on the 
policy committee of the SIU. 

Capt. McMaster’s expulsion from the 
UMW was announced by Irving A. 
Desroches, Regional Director, who accused 
him of charging exorbitant dues and initia- 
tion fees and of levying assessments on the 
members without authority. He added that 
Capt. McMaster had held no union meet- 
ings in the last four years and had failed 
to negotiate collective agreements in the 
presence of a committee which should have 
been elected for the purpose. 

The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, headed by Capt. McMaster, 
affliated with the United Mine Workers 
of America four years ago (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1618). The Association, which at that 
time was an affiliate of the National Mari- 
time Federation, had been refused affilia- 
tion by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., 1951, p. 1339). 

With the addition of the UMW seamen, 
the Seafarers’ International Union now has 
a membership of about 7,000. The SIU’s 
Canadian district was formed four years 
ago to replace the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, which the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board had ruled was not a “trade 
union” or “union” within the definition of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (L.G., 1951, p. 191). The 
Board’s decertification order was  subse- 
quently upheld by a decision of the High 
Court of Justice of Ontario (L.G., 1951, 
p. 697). 





Twe Unions Endorse 
AFL-CIO Merger Plan 


According to press reports, two interna- 

tional unions have signed the AFL-CIO 
merger agreement (L.G., March, p. 277) 
and another, which previously had refused 
to do so, has signed the no-raiding agree- 
ment drafted by the two federations last 
year. 
Early last month the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL) and the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) announced that they had 
ratified the merger agreement. On the same 
day the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) announced that they would sign the 
no-raiding agreement. 


In announcing his executive board’s 


decision, Steelworkers’ President David J. 


McDonald said his union hopes to work 
out. an amalgamation with the AFL 
Aluminum Workers. The Steelworkers 
have about 20,000 members in aluminum 
plants, the AFL union about 15,000. 


Cie Oi Workers Merge 
With ClO Chemical Union 


A new union, the International Union of 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers (CIO), 
came into being on March 4 with the 
merger of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) and the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America (CIO). 

O. A. Knight, the Oil Workers’ President 
since 1940, and T. M. McCormick, the Oil 
Workers’ Secretary-Treasurer, were elected 
’ to the same posts in the new union. The 
four Vice-presidents of the new union 
are: B. J. Schafer, OWIU Vice-president; 
Elwood D. Swisher, President of the old 
chemical workers union; and Joseph Apple- 
baum and Jack Curran, former district 
directors of the chemical union. 

Organizing jurisdiction will cover the 
“atomic, petroleum, gas, chemical, and 
allied, related and similar industries in the 
United States and Canada”. A member- 
ship of 1,000,000 is the union’s goal, which 
they hope to achieve by further mergers 
and organizing efforts in areas where 
membership is thin. President Knight 
views a merger with the AFL International 
Chemical Workers’ union as likely in the 
near future. 

An international executive board of 16 
members, 16 alternate board members and 
16 district directors (15 districts in the 
United States and one in Canada) have 


been selected. Nine oil union delegates 


were elected to the international executive 
board; seven OWIU men were chosen alter- 
nate members and eight were appointed 
as district directors. The rest of the 
international board and board alternates 
were drawn from the chemical union. 

The headquarters of the old oil workers 
union at Denver will serve the new 


OCAWIU. 





NES Completes Plan to 
Recruit Seaway Labour 


Comprehensive plans to help contractors 
engaged on the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project to obtain the best avail- 
able applicants to meet their manpower 
requirements have been prepared by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Under the program, a St. Lawrence Central 
Employment Bureau will be established to 
inventory manpower resources after local 
National Employment Service offices have 
called in all job-seekers for re-interview. 

Arrangements concluded with the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority provide for 
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recruitment through the NES of the labour 
requirements of both these organizations 
which are engaged in the Seaway develop- 
ment. The Cornwall local office of the 
NES, which is centrally located in relation 
to the works now commencing or at 
present under construction, will be the office 
of origin for the labour supply. 

Under the scheme, local offices of the 
NES will be informed of occupations that 
will be engaged on the project in order 
that they may provide the Cornwall 
centre with information on the number, 
qualifications and. continued availability or 
workers in these categories who are ready 
to accept employment on the project. As 
labour demand develops, the Cornwall 
office will be in a position to request the 
despatch of workers as required. 

National Employment Service offices are 
being requested to discourage uncontrolled 
movements of workers into the area as far 
as it 1s possible for them to do so. In 
order to facilitate an orderly movement, 
information bulletins will be issued from 
time to time on the labour needs on the 
project. 

The present working force will increase 
to a maximum of between 4,000 and 5,000 
in 1956 and 1957, according to the Hon. 
George H. Challies, First Vice-Chairman of 
Ontario Hydro. 





Vocational Guidence Films 
Now Available from NFER 


A new series of filmstrips about Cana- 
dian occupations, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, is now available from the 
National Film Board. The series was 
produced for use in conjunction with the 
Department’s monographs on occupations. 

So far produced in the new series 
are: Plumber, Pipefitter, and Steamfitter ; 
Careers in the Engineering Profession; 
Technical Operations in Radio & Elec- 
tronics; and The Social Worker. 

Other filmstrips related to guidance in- 
clude Geology as a Career and Mapmaking: 
Field Surveys sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, and 
the NFB’s Teaching as a Career and 
Nursing as a Career. 

These filmstrips explain the academic 
requirements for entry into the job, the 
nature of the work, the value of the work 
to the community and, in some cases, the 


remuneration which can be expected. Some 


indication is given as to the kind of per- 
sonality which tends to improve one’s 
chances of success in the particular work 
described. 
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Cancels Offer to Convene 
Meeting on Unemployment 


The Canadian Welfare Council has can- 
celled its earlier offer to call a federal- 
provincial conference to deal with the 
question of assistance to the unemployed 
not covered by unemployment insurance 
(To .Croet DVLarehiy pss 202)oF wl ne. sGounes 
assumes that its aim will now be met 
through the official federal-provincial con- 
ference being called by the Prime Minister. 

“Our own offer to call a conference”, said 
Lawrence Freiman, Council President, “was 
to facilitate discussion by governments of 
this important question. We are very 
encouraged by the present turn of events. 
We have every confidence that advantage 
will be taken at the forthcoming confer- 
ence to consider the needs of the unpro- 
tected unemployed as well as measures to 
increase actual employment.” 





B.C. Committee to Study 
Seasonal Unemployment 


Measures to reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment in British Columbia are _ being 
studied by a committee composed of busi- 
ness, government, industry and labour 
representatives established last month in 
Vancouver under the auspices of the 
National Employment Service. The com- 
mittee, which will receive suggestions and 
proposals from its members at later 
sessions, is the first of its kind in the 
province. 

The committee’s main job will be to 
seek ways of “spreading the work around” 
by transferring projects normally done 
during the summer months to the winter, 
when logging camps close down and con- 
struction almost comes to. a_ standstill. 
Business and labour leaders are reported 
to be also considering the ‘possibility of 
developing more secondary industry in 
order to reduce economic dependence on 
the weather. 





U.S. Factory Employment 
EInereases in February 


An increase in factory employment in 
the United States during February was the 
most significant labour market develop- 
ment of the month, according to a report 
by the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. A similar increase was the most 
significant feature of the Canadian labour 
market in February (L.G., March, p. 245). 


Unemployment was reported at 3,383,000, 
or 36,000 higher than January’s 3,347,000. 
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Both Departments said this change was so 
small that it was in the realm of possible 
statistical error. 

Total employment—at 59-9 milkion in 
February—did not change significantly from 
the previous month as gains in manufac- 
turing were offset by seasonal declines in 
other activities. Manufacturing plants 
reported substantial increases in their pay- 
rolls to 16:1 million, about 120,000 higher 
than in January. Metal and metal products 
industries led the advances in durable goods 
manufacturing. The largest gain—28,000— 
was in machinery, the first significant 
advance in this industry in two years. 
Primary metals and transportation equip- 
ment continued the gains of the past 
several months. 


Seasonal Declines 


Ordnance and lumber were the only 
industries in the durable goods sector that 
reported declines. Agriculture and construc- 
tion dropped off because of the severe 
weather and the mid-winter decline in trade 
continued. 


New unemployment, as reflected by 
initial claims for unemployment benefits, 
dropped from a peak weekly volume of 
430,000 in early January to 265,000 in early 
February. Due to the lull in hiring for 
the mid-winter period, the number of 
relatively long-term jobless (those seeking 
work 15 weeks or longer) increased to 
1,000,000 from 700,000 in late fall. 


The average factory work week, at 40-5 
hours in February, was ‘almost an hour 
longer than a year ago. At the same time, 
the total number of persons working full- 
time (35 hours or more a week) in non- 
agricultural industries increased by almost 
two million from February 1954, when 
large numbers were on a four-day week. 





“Jobless Insurance Claims 
Give Only Partiel Picture’’ 


Only a partial picture of labour condi- 
tions can be obtained from applications for 
unemployment insurance, Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York State said last 
month when he announced that his admin- 
istration was trying to find an accurate 
yardstick for measuring unemployment in 
the state. 


During the first two months of this year, 
he pointed out, 20,688 workers exhausted 
their unemployment insurance benefits 
compared with 11,906 for the same period 
last year. There was no way to determine 
whether these. persons found new employ- 
ment, he said. 


U.K. Unemployment Drops 
To New Low for Feb. 


The number of unemployed persons in 
Great Britain on February 14 was 282,000, 
a decrease of 16,000 from January 10. It 
was the lowest figure for February since 
the war. Last year, in February, the 
figure was more than 100,000 higher. 

This year’s February figure represented 
1-3 per cent of the estimated total number 
of employees compared with 1:4 per cent 
in January and 1:8 per cent in February 
1954. 

At the same time the United Kingdom’s 
Ministry of Labour published figures show- 
ing that the average earnings of male 
manual industrial workers over the age of 
21 had risen 3 per cent in the half-year 
ending October 1954. In April 1954 the 
average earnings of men over 21 was 
197s 8d, compared with 204s 5d for the last 
full pay-week in October 1954. 

The average weekly earnings of manual 
workers (including women, boys, and girls) 
in all industries surveyed by the Ministry 
was 171s 9d in October, compared with 
166s 6d in April. During the same period 
the number of weekly hours worked went 
up a fraction, the October average being 
46-7 compared with 46-5 in April. 





Australia Has More Jobs 
Than Available Werkers 


Australia’s labour shortage shows no sign 
of decreasing. February figures showed job 
vacancies registered with the employment 
service totalling 66,237. At the end of last 
year, 56,000 unfilled jobs were listed. 

Australia’s working force was boosted by 
89,000 in 1954. Most of this employment 
increase was brought about bv reduced 
unemployment and by the re-entry to the 
labour force of married women who had 
left their jobs when employment fell off 
in 1952. 

Rt. Hon. Robert G. Menzies, the 
Australian Prime Minister, in an interview 
while visiting Ottawa early in March said 
“it would be quite accurate to say that 
there are more jobs than there are people”. 





@nece B.C. Coal Miner, 
UMW Official Dies 


John T. Jones, an official of the United 
Mine Workers of America who once 
worked in a coal mine at Michel, B.C., 
died March 3 in Washington. 

He was Director of UMW’s District 16 
(Maryland and the northern part of West 
Virginia), a member of the union’s execu- 


tive board and Director of the Non- 
Partisan League, the UMW’s political 
and legislative branch. 

Born in Wales, in 1888, he went to work 
in a coal mine there at the age of 13, 
served in the British Army and _ later 
became a coal miner in British Columbia. 





CCCL’s Montreal Council 
Names New President 


Roger Mathieu, who is labour editor of 
Montreal’s La Presse, last month was 
elected President of the Montreal Central 
Council (CCCL) to succeed Horace Laver- 
dure, who is a CCCL Vice-president. 

The only other changes in the Council’s 
executive were the election of Maurice 
Vassart as recording secretary and Mrs. 
Simone Gélinas as corresponding secretary. 





Railway Union Official, 
William K. McKee Dies 


William Kenneth McKee, Canadian Vice- 
president of the 20,000-member Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
died in Ottawa March 7 following a brief 
illness. He was 50 years of age. 


Mr. McKee was elected Canadian Vice- 
president of the Brotherhood in 1952. From 
1944 to 1949 he served as Vice-General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood. In 1949 he 
wes elected General Chairman and served 
in that capacity until he became Vice- 
president. 

A railwayman since 1921 when he joined 
the Canadian Pacific Railway at his home 
town of Saint John, N.B., he became 
Chairman of the Brotherhood’s Lodge 
No. 184 at Saint John in 1925 and held 
that post until 1941, when he was elected 
Assistant General Chairman of the Brother- 
hood and moved to Winnipeg. 

Mr. McKee had served on numerous 
committees and delegations. From 1929 to 
1941 he was a member of the Joint 
Protective Board for the Canadian Pacific 
Systems Federation. In 1941 he was 
named to the Brotherhood’s Central Com- 
mittee for Canada and served as Secretary 
of the Committee from 1947 to 1952. He 
was appointed to the National Legislative 
Committee (Canada), International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, in 1952 and the same 
year was named to the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

Last year he attended the International 
Labour Organization Conference in Geneva 
as adviser to Canada’s worker delegate. 
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175,000 Wili be Employed 
On Ontario Public Works 


Ontario’s 1955-56 budget presented to the 
provincial legislature on March 9 showed 
that more than $700,000,000 will be spent 
on a construction program. by the Ontario 
Government and its agencies. Of this 
amount, $220,000,000 will be spent on high- 
ways and $36,000,000 on construction of 
hospitals, other public buildings and capital 
works. 

Premier Leshe Frost, presenting the 
budget, said the public investment pro- 
gram outlined would mean the equivalent 
of a monthly work force of more than 
175,000 persons. He said that during the 
past 12 years $15,000,000,000 had been 
invested in expanding and modernizing the 
provinece’s industrial structure and during 
these years 442,000 new job opportunities 
had been created. The Premier noted that 
despite the fact employees in manufactur- 
ing now work five hours less every week 
than they did five years ago, the average 
weekly wage or salary in Ontario had 
climbed 113 per cent. 

In the coming year the Ontario govern- 
ment itself expects to spend $517,300,000. 
Ordinary government operations are 
expected to be $367,700,000. Public works, 
highways and other capital expenditures 
will account for $149,600,000. 

The new budget called for $27,800,000 to 
be spent on provincial welfare services 
compared with $26,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1954-55. Ontario plans to spend $6,900,000 
in allowances to mothers and their depen- 
dents, an estimated increase of $300,000 
over the past year. 


Premier Frost said that 47 new homes or 
additions to homes for the aged had either 
been constructed or are now in the process 
of planning or construction under the 
province’s plan of capital construction 
grants for such homes, including those 
operated by charitable organizations. One 
of the new homes, he said, is a $3,000,000 
project at Newmarket. 

The Children’s Aid Societies would also 
require an increase in appropriation, the 
Premier said. Ontario, he pointed out, was 
the only province sharing in the cost of 
public day nurseries. He said the Welfare 
Department was in the process of reorgan- 
izing and reinforcing services rendered to 
handicapped people. 

An additional appropriation will be made 
to implement the amendments relevant to 
the Blind Persons Allowances which permit 
persons to become eligible for pensions at 
age 18 and to earn higher annual incomes. 
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Sask. Plans to Increase 
Welfare Expenditures 

The 1955-56 Saskatchewan budget pre- 
sented on March 2 called for substantial 
increases by social welfare and education 
departments without tax increase. 

Social welfare will receive an additional 
$1,000,000, raising estimated spending by 
that department to $9,092,230. A major 
provision will increase supplementary 
allowances to old-age pensioners up to a 
maximum of $17.50, so that the new allow- 
ances will range from $2.50 to $20 per 
month. 

Mothers’ allowances will be raised $5 a 
month. 

The sum of $129,000 was earmarked as 
the provincial Government’s share in the 
new federal-provincial pensions for totally 
disabled persons. 

Estimated expenditures for the prov- 
inces Education Department was set at 
$15,092,000 and for the Highway Depart- 
ment at $22,455,000. 


Welfare Costs in Sweden 
Biggest Item in Budget 


The cost of national health insurance, 
introduced this year (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1680), accounts for a major part of the 
increase in the allocations for social welfare 
—the biggest item in Sweden’s record 1955 
budget of $1,836,000,000. 

Taxes in Sweden are unchanged from last 
year’s by about $194,000,000. Almost 90 
per cent of the sum will be raised by 
taxation, the balance from state-owned 
enterprises. 

Social welfare appropriations amounted 
to $475,000,000, an increase of $27,700,000 
over 1954; for defence, second largest item 
in the budget, $395,000,000, unchanged 
from 1954. 


N.Y. Allows Investigation 


OF Jurisdictional Disputes 

On March 8 a Bill which permits the 
New York State Labor Relations Board 
to investigate jurisdictional disputes 
between unions and determine which union 
has been designated to represent the 
employees in collective bargaining was 
passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture’s Assembly Labor Committee. 

Previously the State Labor Relations Act 
specifically prohibited the Labor Relations 
Board from investigating a controversy 
concerning representations between mem- 
bers of the same union or between unions 
affliated with the same parent labour 
organization. 


U.S. Makes Ist Study of 
Project’s Job Potential 


An average of about 130,000 more full- 
time site workers will be needed on road 
building in the United States in 1957 than 
at present, assuming Congressional and 
State governmental approval by mid- 
summer this year of President Eisen- 
hower’s $101-million, ten-year highway 
program, according to a research study 
recently completed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Department’s analysis marks the 
first time that a public works measure has 
been subjected to advance computation in 
terms of labour absorption. 


Researchers’ Estimates 


The study estimates that by 1960, when 
work under the program is likely to be at 
its peak, site labour needs will have in- 
creased by about 150,000 workers to a 
monthly average of approximately 500,000. 
This compares with about 220,000 in 1954. 

In addition to the men working at the 
site, nearly the same number are presently 
working in mines, forests, factories, trans- 
portation systems, and administrative offices 
to produce and deliver the necessary 
materials, supplies and equipment to ‘the 
construction site, the study notes. It esti- 
mates that by 1960, these off-site labour 
requirements will be slightly higher than 
for workers on-site and that at its peak 
activity the highway program will account 
for nearly one million jobs, on and off the 
construction site. 


Two Possible Forecasts 


The research study points out that 
within the scope of current estimating 
facilities and available facts, both a more 
conservative and a more optimistic out- 
look for the rate of increased production 
per worker are possible. From the more 
conservative point of view, the study notes, 
construction site requirements might be 
increased by some 15,000 workers for 1957 
and by about 50,000 for 1960. On the other 
hand, the labour estimates would be 
lowered by approximately the same 
amounts for these years, assuming a more 
favourable interpretation of the rate at 
which output per worker will increase. 
The monthly average number of construc- 
tion workers needed at the site of road- 
building projects could range from 335,000 
to 365,000 in 1957, and from 450,000 to 
550,000 in 1960, the article points out. 

In its analysis of the various skills and 
occupations that will be required on the 
program, the article estimates that the 


greatest increase, relatively as well as in 
the number of workers, will be machine 
operators. Jobs in this category may rise 
from 46,500 in 1954 to about 87,500 in 1957 
and, at the program’s peak in 1960, reach 
150,000, or three-tenths of the total site 
needs, the article states. 

Carpentry jobs are expected to advance 
from the present average of 22,500 to 
36,000 in 1957 and 51,500 in 1960. Skilled 
jobs as a whole are expected to total about 
245,000 at the height of the program. In 
addition, the study estimates there will be 
a demand for 13,000 full-time mechanics to 
care for the equipment in use, for 10,500 
structural and reinforcing steel workers, and 
10,000 cement finishers. 


Apprenticeship Award 
Honours Ont. Builder 


Hailed as one of the pioneers in develop- 
ing apprenticeship in Ontario’s construction 
industry, John M. Pigott of the Pigott 
Construction Company has been honoured 
for his work in the field by creation of an 
annual apprenticeship award to bear his 
name. 

At the 100th meeting of the Provincial 
Advisory Committee of the Building Trades 
in Toronto March 21, Committee Chair- 
man John W. Bruce, organizer in Canada 
of the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada (AFL-TLC), said that in naming 
it the Pigott Award the Committee was 
honouring the man who had done the most 
in making the Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
of 1928 a reality. 

The apprenticeship award, capital for 
which was contributed by employers and 
labour leaders, is administered by repre- 
sentatives from the various trades and 
officials of the Apprenticeship Board, 
Ontario Department of Labour. 


Says Union Pay Demands 
Discourage Training Plans 


A member of the Ontario Legislature has 
charged that industry in the province is 
discouraged from fostering training pro- 
grams by unions’ insistence on too high a 
rate of pay for apprentices. 

Appearing before the Legislature’s educa- 
tion committee, R. M. Myers (Waterloo 
South) said the situation is creating a 
shortage of technically-trained men. In 
Ontario, he said, only 6,000 apprentices are 
being trained, compared with 13,000 in 
Quebec and 2,000,000 in Germany. 
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N.Y. Assembly Defeats 
Jobless Insurance Bills 


On March 15 a Bill to extend unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to employers 
of one or more workers instead of four or 
more was defeated by the New York State 
Legislature’s Assembly Labor Committee. 
The Bill would have made employers of 
one or more workers on any day liable for 
state unemployment insurance taxes, in- 
stead of four or more workers on 15 days 
(17.Gi,. Feb., p. 152), 

Among other Bills relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage defeated in the 
Lgislature’s Labor Committee were:— 

A Bill which would remove the exemp- 
tion from coverage on agriculture workers. 

A Bill which would reduce from 20 to 15 
the number of weeks of covered employ- 
ment in the 52-week period preceding the 
filing of a claim needed to qualify for 
benefits. 

A Bill which would add to benefits now 
payable an allowance of 20 per cent of a 
claimant’s benefit rate for each of his first 
three dependents. 

A Bill which would make benefits pay- 
able for 39 weeks in a year instead of 26 
weeks. 

On March 2, a Bill was passed by the 
New York State Legislature’s Ways and 
Means Committee which extends unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to public 
employees on per diem basis or employed 
less than a year. 





Gross Nationel Product 
On Upturn at Year-end 


Canada’s gross national product moved 
upward in the last half of 1954 and was 
at a seasonally-adjusted annual rate of 
$24:4 billion in the fourth quarter. At the 
year-end, production in the non-farm sector 
was estimated to be running above the 
previous peak level of the third quarter of 
1953, after allowing for seasonal factors. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures 
indicate that, for the year as a whole, the 
gross national product declined by about 
2 per cent, to $24:0 billion from $24-4 
billion in 1953, and that this decline was 
largely attributable to the poor grain crop 
of last fall. 

The contraction in industrial activity, 
which began in the third quarter of 1953, 
was reversed in mid-1954, as gross national 
product moved upward in both the third 
and fourth quarters. The down-turn in 
non-farm production from mid-1953 to mid- 
1954 was of comparatively small magnitude, 
amounting in total to about 2 per cent. 
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The upward movement from mid-1954 to 
the end of the year appears to have 
amounted to about 3 per cent. 

The decline in industrial output between 
mid-1953 and mid-1954 was concentrated in 
the metal-using manufacturing industries 
and in the clothing and textile industries. 
Output in all of the primary industries 
(except agriculture) was _ substantially 
above the previous year, aS gains occurred 
in mining, quarrying and oil _ wells, 
forestry, fishing and public utilities. In 
the service industries, production continued 
the upward trend of preceding years. 
These gains approximately offset the pro- 
duction declines in the other industries, 
and total non-farm output for the year 
1954 as a whole was not greatly different 
from the 1953 level. 


Sharp Farm Decline 


However, in the farm sector, a major 
decline in production occurred in 1954, 
associated with rust and weather condi- 
tions in the western provinces, which 
sharply reduced the yield and quality of 
the grain crop. This development, together 
with the offsetting changes in non-farm 
output noted above, brought Canada’s gross 
national product for the full year 1954 to 
a level almost 2 per cent below the 
preceding year. 





Notre Dame University 
Honours George Meany 


AFL President George Meany has been 
awarded the “Leatare” Medal for 1955 by 
Notre Dame university. The medal is the 
highest award granted to laymen by the 
university. 

The decoration has been awarded annu- 
ally since 1883 to the person “whose genius 
has ennobled arts and sciences, has illus- 
trated the Church’s ideals and has enriched 
the human patrimony”. 

Announcing the award to Mr. Meany, 
the Rev. T. Hesburgh, President of the 
university, said: “For more than 20 years 
as a prominent labour leader, Mr. Meany 
has been engaged in all aspects of the 
labour field, showing at all times his 
competence and maturity as a labour 
statesman. He has opposed those who 
wanted to disparage the workman’s dignity. 
With the same energy he has fought against 
those who wanted to overthrow the 
American free enterprise system. He has 
contributed much to the workers’ welfare, 
to the ordered evolution of the labour 
movement and to the harmony between 
employers and unions.” 


Better Jobless Insurance 
Planned by Many States 


Of the 47 state and territorial legislatures 
of the United States that are holding sessions 
this year, 24 have introduced and five have 
proposed legislation to increase the maxi- 
mum weekly unemployment insurance bene- 
fit, and ten have introduced or proposed 
legislation to extend the duration of benefits. 

In three of the states, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has reported, the pending 
Bills would increase duration to 30 weeks. 
Three others propose an increase to 26 
weeks, one to 24 weeks, one to 18 weeks 
and three to an unspecified duration. 

Idaho and Rhode Island have already 
enacted legislation to increase maximum 
weekly benefits to $30. In New Hampshire 
both Houses have approved an increase of 
$32 and in Vermont both Houses have 
approved a maximum of $28. In other 
states, proposed maximums range from a 
high of $40 in Illinois to $25 in Texas. 

Last year President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that the states improve their 
unemployment compensation laws and 
suggested that the improvement could be 
made in two areas: period of eligibility 
for benefits and amounts paid to claimants. 





Labour Income Reached 
New High in Year 1954 


Canadian labour income reached an all- 
time peak total of $11,910,000,000 in the year 
1954, up 2 per cent from 1953’s $11,661,000,000, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 

The December total was $1,025,000,000 
versus $1,028,000,000 in November and 
$988,000,000 in December 1953. Increases 
in total wages and salaries in the year 
ranged from 2 per cent in the primary 
group of industries and 3 per cent in the 
distributive industries to 9 per cent in 
finance and services. 

Within the primary group, the totals for 
agriculture, fishing and mining industries 
advanced, while that for forestry remained 
about the same. A 6- to 7-per-cent rise 
in total wages and salaries in public utili- 
ties and trade combined with a decline of 
less than 2 per cent inthe total for 
transportation, storage and communication 
resulted in a net increase of 3 per cent for 
the distributive group. 

Contract construction and manufacturing 
were the only two industries which regis- 
tered losses of some 2 to 3 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the rather slow start in 
the first half or 1954 due to unfavourable 
weather conditions, total wages and salaries 
for residential building were up 9 per cent. 
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On the other hand, with the completion 
of the construction stage of several major 
resource developments, labour income from 
non-residential construction declined some 
10 per cent during 1954. The earnings of 
government employees engaged in construc- 
tion activity are included under government 
Service in the finance and services group. 
The 2-per-cent decline in 1954 labour 
income for all manufacturing resulted from 
sizeable losses among important com- 
ponent groups, counterbalanced in part by 
gains in a number of other smaller 
components. Iron and _ steel products, 
transportation equipment and textile prod- 
ucts showed losses of 9 to 10 per cent, 
while clothing and leather products fell 
from 6 to 7 per cent. These declines coin- 
cided with reductions in expenditures for 
defence, durable and producers’ goods and 
a switch from accumulation to liquidation 
of inventories. Gains ranging between 4 
and 6 per cent took place in paper 
products, printing, chemicals, petroleum, 
coal and non-metallic mineral products. 





Unemployment Result of 
“Temporary Adjustments’ 


Unemployment and other current prob- 
lems represent temporary adjustments in 
Canada’s basically-sound economic machine, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent told the advisory 
council of the National Liberal Federation 
at a banquet in Ottawa March 30. 

In the last year and a half there had 
been a slowing down in some sections of 
the rapid economic expansion which 
followed the second World War but there 
were significant signs of resurgence, Mr. 
St. Laurent said. The industrial produc- 
tion index for each of the first nine months 
of 1954 was below the same months of 
1953 but the index for the last three months 
was higher than that for a year earlier. 

While exports were lower in the first ten 
months of 1954 the trend was reversed in 
the last two months of the year, he said. 
Housing started in the last three months 
of 1954 rose about 29 per cent above the 
1953 level. 

Mr. St. Laurent said recent forecasts pre- 
dicted capital investments in Canada this 
year will rise 6 per cent over the 1954 level. 





4954 Commodity Imports 
Bown 6.6% from 1953 

Final figures on commodity imports in 
1954, released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show a drop of 
$289,600,000 from 1953 in the value of 
imports. 
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Commodity imports were down 6:6 per 
cent in value last year to $4,093,200,000 
from the record value of $4,382,800,000 in 
1953 but were still above the total values 
of 1952 and 1951. 

Average prices of imports were slightly 
higher in 1954 than in 1953; thus the 
decline in the volume of imports was 
slightly greater than the decline in value. 

The value in 1954 (with the 1953 
comparison in parentheses) of some lead- 
ing commodity imports, in thousands of 
dollars, was as. follows: non-farm 
machinery, 380,220 (401,856); automobile 


parts, 180,283 (222,284); farm implements 
and machinery, 143,163 (209,153); coal, 
104,795 (136,567); cotton products, 76,868 


(90,796) ; 
(68,358) ; 


books and printed matter, 68,054 
and wool products, 59,992 (72,745). 


Labour Overseas Alerted 
Agawmst Communists 

Major labour federations in both the 
United Kingdom and the West German 
Federal Republic last month warned their 
affliated organizations to guard against 


Communist attempts to infiltrate their 
ranks. 
The Trades Union Congress in the 


United Kingdom issued a pamphlet, The 
T.U.C. and Communism, citing the propa- 
ganda use to which the Soviet and other 
Communist Governments put the visits of 
trade union and other workers’ delegations 
while the West German Federation of 
Labour instructed its officials and repre- 
sentatives to double-check every nomina- 
tion, in the forthcoming works council 
elections, for any position in the organiza- 
tion to prevent Communist infiltration. 


Churches Join 


Both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
labour organizations have organized joint 
action in 200 plants and mines in the Rhine 
Valley and Bavaria to fight Communist 
infiltration in such elections. Spokesmen 
for the two groups have stated that their 
purpose is to open the way to increased 
representation for their candidates and to 
create a barrier against the Communists. 

The TUC pamphlet warned that invita- 
tions to workers’ delegations to visit Soviet 
Russia are part of the Communist infiltra- 
tion tactics. Though the Congress cannot 
ban any affiliated trade union group of 
trade unionists or individual from visiting 
Communist countries, it can indicate 
through the medium of pamphlets just 
what these delegations are meant to 
achieve for the Communist Party in the 
United Kingdom. 
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U.S. Housing Starts 
Set Record for Jan. 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined slightly (8 per cent) in 
January to 88,000 but the number of new 
dwelling units begun was the highest on 
record for any January and 33 per cent 
above the January 1954 figure, the US. 
Department of Labor has announced. 

Privately-owned housing starts alone 
numbered 87,800. On a seasonally-adjusted 
basis, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this represented an annual rate 
of 1,424,000 starts, slightly under the annual 
rate for December 1954 (1,473,000) but 
greater than for any other month since 
August 1950. 

Public housing authorities began con- 
struction of about 200 new units last 
month, compared with 1,400 in December 
1954 and 1,300 in January 1953. 


January Housing Starts 
Fiigher Than Last Year 


Construction was started on one-third 
more residential units in January than in 
the corresponding month last year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
At the same time 9 per cent more were 
completed than a year earlier, leaving 17 
per cent more in various stages of con- 
struction at the end of the month. 

Starts were made on 3,963 units in 
January versus 2,983 a year earlier and 
completions stood at 9,037 units versus 
8,315. At the end of the month there were 
63,525 units under construction versus 
54,248. 





Canadian Railway Revenue 
Bown $914 Million in 1953 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in 1953 were up 2:9 per cent from the 
1952 figure but operating expenses increased 
4-1 per cent to give a lower net operating 
revenue, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Net operating revenue in 1953 was 
$105,542,000 compared with ee 972,000 in 
the veceaiae year. 





U.K. Rail Unions Agree 
To Productivity Council 


It was announced in the British House 
of Commons March 15 that the three 
railway unions and the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions had 
agreed in principle to the establishment of 
a British Railways Productivity Council. 


The Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
are included because they have some 
members in the railway workshops. 

The formation of this council results 
from the unions’ promise to co-operate in 
measures to increase productivity on the 
British railways. 

A court of inquiry, established last year 
to examine wage disputes between the 
British Transport Commission and the 
National Union of Railwaymen, in its final 
report published at the end of January 
(L.G., March, p. 318) said the “means” by 
which the Commission was to find the 
right wages was not for the court to decide. 
But the primary means, the court said, 
would appear to “naturally be the estab- 
lishment of effective productivity”. 

The court noted that both employer and 
employee were under particular obligation 
to join in all measures for improving 
productivity and efficiency. 


FELGWU Medical Centre 
Opened in Montreal 


A medical centre financed by employers 
but under joint management was opened 
in Montreal on March 4 by the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL-TLC). 

The first of its type to be opened in 
Canada by the ILGWU, although the 17th 
in America, the centre will offer whatever 
medical care they may need to the 10,000 
workers in the dress, coat and embroidery 
industries. Administrative costs will be 
met by contributions made by the 
employers, who have undertaken by collec- 
tive agreement to pay half of one per cent 
of their payroll. 


Labour Briefs Presented 


Ont. CCL Federation Asks 
Stop-Gap Aid for Jobless 


Emergency stop-gap aid to tide over the 
unemployed was urged in the annual brief 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
presented to the provincial government 
March 7. The Federation, which repre- 
sents approximately 200,000 workers in 
Ontario, predicted the number of unem- 
ployed in the province would rise to 
175,000, about 11 per cent of the labour 
force. 

The labour organization urged the gov- 
ernment to give unemployment “the imme- 
diate attention it deserves” and said that 
the province’s failure to supply direct funds 
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Explaining the reasons which prompted 
the union to set up such services, David 
Dubinsky, President of the ILGWU, said 
that “a health service is a solution for one 
of the workers’ basic problems, a practical 
advantage for meeting actual and imme- 
diate needs”. 

It is a mistake, he pointed out, to think 
that the role of the unions consists only 
of asking for wage increases and shorter 
hours. “For a worker,” he said, “the union 
is a way of life; it is a house he lives in 
which belongs to him.” 

In addition to wages and hours of work, 
Mr. Dubinsky emphasized that unions 
should also take an interest in _ politics, 
welfare, education and health, to improve 
the living standard and the safety of the 
workers. 

He recalled that there have been no 
strikes in the ladies’ clothing industry in 
Montreal for 18 years or in New York 
Tors2D. 


-The opening was attended by an 
imposing number of labour _ leaders, 
employers and _ representatives of the 


federal and provincial Governments. 


Texts of all the talks, French and 
English, in the’ series of radio broadcasts 


on discrimination sponsored by the Depart- 


ment of Labour last year as part of the 
educational program in connection with the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
have been published in a booklet, Do unto 
others... Copies may be obtained from 
the Information Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


to Provineial Govts. 


for relief, even on an interim basis, 
“cannot be justified on economic, constitu- 
tional or moral grounds”. 

In order that employment might be 
stimulated, the brief called for an extension 
of the government’s public works program 
and urged that priority be given to low- 
rental, subsidized housing. It said that 
without such housing “the overcrowded and 
dangerous living conditions of our major 
cities will continue to make shocking head- 
lines for years to come”. 

Referring to the proposed merger of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour, the 
brief urged that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended in order that where 
cases of transfer from one Jurisdiction to 
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another are involved, only two require- 
ments should be observed: (1) authoriza- 
tion by the employees involved, either in 
the form of signed authorization cards or 
by a referendum vote conducted by the 
Labour Relations Board; and (2) written 
permission of the union giving up its 
bargaining rights. 

The Federation also asked that provision 
be made whereby the rights of employees 
under existing collective agreements would 
be protected when firms are re-incorporated, 
that the certification of bargaining units be 
granted on the basis of a simple majority 
of those voting and not by 50 per cent of 
those eligible to vote as at present and that 
Ontario enact some form of check-off 
legislation. 

Concerning welfare policy, the labour 
brief called upon the Government to 
institute “immediately” a provincial com- 
pulsory health plan similar to that now in 
effect in Saskatchewan. It said the aim of 
such a plan should be to supply completely 
prepaid medical, surgical, hospital, optical 
and dental treatment as well as adequate 
preventive medical care for all Ontario 
residents. 

The Federation suggested “a more equit- 
able level of assistance’ for old age 
pensioners. The present $40 per month 
was “plainly inadequate” for the main- 
tenance of “independence and self respect,” 
it said. The brief added that the imposi- 
tion of a means test for those between 65 
and 70 years of age was a “harsh and 
unnecessary imposition on those who have 
saved an amount too small to provide an 
income but large enough to disqualify them 
for Old Age Assistance”. 

A publicly-owned and operated provin- 
cial gas distribution system was recom- 
mended by the Federation, which said that 
if the development of such a system were 
left to private corporations, “the needs of 
industrial and domestic consumers in less 
lucrative markets will be ignored ’. 

Among the other requests and recom- 
mendations contained in the Federation’s 
brief were the following :— 

That maximum earnings on which work- 
men’s compensation payments are based be 
increased from $4,000 to $6,000 and that 
payments be made on 100 per cent of earn- 
ings to this maximum. 

That the Hours of Work and Vacations 
With Pay Act be amended so that a 
maximum work week of 40 hours would be 
established and a minimum paid annual 
vacation of two weeks provided. 

That a compulsory automobile insurance 
scheme, administered by the Government, 
be established. 
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That an education program in connec- 
tion with the province’s anti-discrimination 
laws be developed. 





Manitoba TLC Urges 
Shorter Work Week 


The Manitoba government was urged to 
give serious consideration to reducing the 
length of the work week in view of growing 
unemployment by the Manitoba Federation 
of Labour (TLC) in its annual brief pre- 
sented December 17. 

The recently formed Federation (L.G., 
Jan., p. 28) said that a reduction of farm 
purchasing power was partly responsible for 
the present unemployment situation and 
recommended that the provincial govern- 
ment take action in the fields of crop 
insurance, soil conservation, protection from 
floods, plant disease and insect pests, road 
construction, drainage and all-round agri- 
cultural research in order to restore buying 
power to this group. 

Provincial assistance to provide a supple- 
mentary pension, on a means test basis if 
necessary, was urged for older persons 
whose only income is the $40-a-month old 
age security pension. The brief pointed out 
that Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia all pay some form of 
supplementary benefit to needy pensioners 
and suggested that Manitoba should pay at 
least $10 to such persons until such time 
as the federal payments meet the need. 

The prohibition of questions on job 
application forms that ask for the racial 
extraction, religion, place of birth and 
birthplace of parents of job seekers was 
recommended in the brief. The Federa- 
tion said that the Fair Employment 
Practices Act should be amended to permit 
only those questions relating directly to 
suitability for employment. 

The brief urged the provincial govern- 
ment to suggest to the federal Government 
that a national health insurance plan be 
inaugurated without delay. 

A low-rental housing scheme of benefit 
to persons whose incomes do not permit 
them to purchase $10,000 homes under the 
National Housing Act was urged on the 
provincial government. In addition, the 
government was asked to reconsider its 
decision to decline to participate in any 
housing scheme which called for subsidiza- 
tion. 

The Federation brief also asked that:— 

The voting age be reduced from 21 to 
18 years. 

Electoral constituencies be arranged so 
that each member would represent approxi- 
mately the same number of persons. 


Labour be represented on all government 
boards dealing with matters directly affect- 
ing Manitoba workers. 

Jury fees be increased to a minimum of 
$10 a day. 

A full-time 
appointed. 

Legislation be enacted making illegal any 
work where workers process textiles at 
home. 


Minister of Labour be 





Alberta CCL Federation 
Demands 40-Hour Week 


Demands for legislation enforcing the 
40-hour week and measures to combat 
unemployment featured the brief of the 
Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(CCL) presented to the provincial govern- 
ment January 11. The Federation brief 
pointed out that organized industries 
“operate efficiently and profitably on the 
basis of a 40-hour week” and said that 
industries which take advantage of the 


present 44-48 hour week “create unfair — 


competition”. 

An inter-provincial conference on unem- 
ployment to establish federal, provincial 
and municipal responsibility in this field 
was urged in the brief. In addition, the 
labour federation called for a stepped-up 


public works program, including flood 
prevention -projects in the Red River 
Valley, an increase in the minimum wage 
to one dollar an hour, two weeks’ paid 
holiday for all employees in the province 
after one year’s service and _ legislation 
requiring pay for eight statutory holidays. 

In requesting a provincial Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, the brief pointed out 
increased use of discriminatory questions 
on employment application forms by new 
industries in the province. 

Noting that the purchase of high school 
text books represented a heavy expendi- 
ture for workers’ families, the brief urged 
the government to supply such books to 
students in all schools at a reasonable 
rental rather than only in the elementary 
schools, as at present. 

Among the other requests made by the 
Federation were the following :— 

A government-sponsored automobile in- 
surance plan. 

An increase in old age supplementary 
pensions from $15 per month to $25. 

An education program on highway safety 
with labour participation. 

A low-rental, down payment subsidized 
housing program with a goal of 10,000 units 
per year. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Debate on Unemployment 
February 24 


CCF Leader M. J. Coldwell moved 
adjournment of the House to discuss 
the “alarming unemployment situation in 
Canada” and “the need for immediate 
action by the Government to provide 
jobs”. 

By consent of the House, debate on the 
subject was set for the following week, 
when the House would go into committee 
of supply. 


March 1 


The debate was opened by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West), who moved: 


In the opinion of this House, because of 
the grave state of unemployment in Canada 
as disclosed by the joint statement of the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on February 23 last, 
the Government should immediately give 
consideration to the formulation of plans 
to deal with this emergency, and -to the 
necessary steps to establish a long-term 


program for expanding employment to be 


presented to Parliament during the present 


session. 


The unemployment situation, the Min- 
ister of Labour said, is causing the Govern- 
ment considerable concern, He did not, 
however, believe it was a crisis, as had 
been suggested. 


...the unemployment situation this winter 
is a matter which causes us considerable 
concern. Most certainly we are concerned 
about those workers who have not been able 
to secure aid through their unemployment 
insurance or through provincial or local 
arrangements. For this reason this Govern- 
ment introduced an amendment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act at the very 
outset of the session. I reiterate today 
what I said at that time, that the amend- 
ment deals with only one phase of the Act, 
namely an improvement in the supple- 
mentary benefits. This in no sense meets 
the entire problem of unemployment which 
exists this winter. 


From the broad -point of view, said the 
Minister, every member will agree that the 
greatest ally in the maintenance of 
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employment, and to bring about the fullest 
vossible employment, is in the realm of 
good labour-management relations. 

Referring to the Government’s statistics 
on unemployment, Mr. Gregg said: 

At the outset and without any apology 
I am going to speak about the two sets of 
figures we issue every month, which cover 
the situation for every four weeks’ period. 
Each of these two sets of statistics is 
designed for a special purpose and the two 
sets contain as much definite information as 
it is possible to obtain with regard to the 
employment situation in Canada without 
tremendous canvassing and census taking. 
Statistics compiled in the latter fashion 
would be out of date before they became 
useful for general purposes. 


Concerning unemployables—“I do not 
like the word very much,” said Mr. Gregg 
—the municipalities have a serious problem 
and a great deal has been done in recent 
years by all levels of government and by 
private agencies on behalf of those who are 
handicapped in their ability to work and 
earn a livelihood. “And there is now, this 
winter,” he added, “the: federal-provincial 
pension plan for those totally disabled 
civilian members of our population who 
cannot work at all.” 


As regards those who are able to work 
but who are without jobs and are not 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits, 
the Minister said that while there has been 
a recognition of growing need in this area, 
it has not led to any mutual understanding 
between federal and provincial govern- 
ments as to the action that should be taken 
in the matter. 

The Government has not been uncon- 
cerned about the problem. Notwithstanding 
the primary responsibility of the provinces 
in this field, the federal Government is 
prepared to discuss with them the problems 
of this group of unemployed workers, as an 
item on the agenda of the forthcoming 


federal-provincial conference, if the prov- 
inces request that that be done. 


The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, then entered the 
debate. 

During the past year or so, he said, 
employment has been maintained but 
productive activity has not been sufficient 
to absorb the net inerease in persons 
coming into the labour force. 


This levelling-off in productive acitvity 
was the result of certain new influences 
which began to affect the market situation 
in the latter part of 1953 and early 1954, 
he said. 


Mr. Howe here enumerated some of the 
difficulties encountered: the general busi- 
ness let-down in the United States; a 
consequent decline during 1954 in Canadian 
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exports to that market; reduced income of 
grain producers and its effect on sales of 
farm equipment and other manufactured 
goods; reduced procurement in 1954 of 
defence goods; a tendency during 1954 for 
businesses to meet orders from inventories 
rather than from new production; and 
intensification of international competition 
in manufactured goods which presented new 
difficulties to some manufacturing indus- 
tries in foreign and also in domestic 
markets. 
He continued: 


In view of these and other problems faced 
in 1954, the economic achievements of that 
year have been rather remarkable. Instead 
of declining significantly, as might well 
have been expected, economic activity has 
remained fairly steady. The gross national 
product in 1954 was about 2 per cent below 
the level of the previous year. This decline 
is fully accounted for by the reduction in 
grain crops. If crops are excluded, output 
remained about the same as in the previous 
year. 


As previously indicated, this sustained 
level of production has not been adequate 
to absorb the amount of manpower avail- 
able. Nevertheless, in view of the extent 
of the adjustments faced, the performance 
of the economy demonstrates great vigour 
and resilience. It is, I think, fair to say 
that it has withstood the threat of the first 
post-war recession.... 


From the actual experience in 1954 we 
ean, I think, conclude that this re-absorption 
process involving the shift of manpower to 
new activities has been proceeding well. 
Difficulties of the past year or so have been 
concentrated to a large extent in certain 
manufacturing industries. Employment in 
textiles and in most hard goods industries 
has declined substantially and in spite of 
limited improvement in recent months 
remains well below the levels of a year ago. 
At the same time, employment in material 
processing industries, in services and in 
primary industries such as mining and 
logging has increased, in some cases quite 
markedly. The result is that over-all 
employment has been sustained. 


Notwithstanding the current trend of 
unemployment in Canada, there has been 
unmistakable evidence of some _ general 
strengthening in business conditions in 
recent months, Mr. Howe continued: 


I have already indicated that national 
output, excluding crops, was about the same 
in 1954 as in the preceding year. However, 
quarterly figures, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, indicate that over-all output, 
which turned downward towards the end of 
1953, has been increasing since about mid- 
1954. By the end of that year it appeared 
to be running about 2 per cent above the 
level of 1953. This change in direction is 
reflected in employment figures. Total 
employment in Canada, after having run a 
little under  previous-year levels from 
December of 1953 to October 1954, has 
Se eee hy been about the same or slightly 

igher. 


These trends suggest that the turning 
point in the adjustment which I mentioned 
has already been passed. The important 
point now to be considered is whether the 
limited improvement already achieved will 
gather momentum in the period ahead. A 
look at prospects in our principal markets 
should throw some light on this question. 


Dealing first with the export situation, 
Mr. Howe said that conditions largely 
responsible for the decline in exports in 
1953 and 1954 have already undergone a 
substantial change for the better. “In 
recent months a much improved selling 
_atmosphere has developed and sales to 
date are well ahead of last year.” 


The situation in the United States is 
substantially altered as a result of the 
pick-up now under way in that country 
and, he said, “we can reasonably look 
forward to a better year as regards trade 
with the United States.” 


Export prospects in overseas markets are 
also favourable, said Mr. Howe. “The 
recent improvement in conditions in 
foreign markets is already being reflected 
in better export figures... All in all, there 
is good reason to expect this firmer trend 
in exports to continue. This, in turn, will 
have a marked effect on employment 
during the coming year.” 

Turning to the domestic situation, he 
said that the information now available on 
expansion plans for 1955 “is reassuring 
indeed”. Results of this year’s survey of 
investment intentions point to an imme- 
diate resumption of an upward trend in 
capital spending in Canada. The survey 
indicates over-all capital expenditures of 
nearly 6 per cent above actual expendi- 
tures last year. 

“Looking ahead, prospects of increased 
activity in both vapital goods and export 
industries should, in turn, bolster income 
positions. Consequently, consumer demand, 
which remained firm in 1954, may be even 
better in the coming year,” he said. 

Production trends have already shown 
some response to these strengthening 
influences, Mr. Howe stated. 

Over-all output is now running a little 
ahead of a year ago. However, with in- 
creasing effectiveness in the use of man- 
power, this rise in output has been achieved 


with, as yet, scarcely no increase in employ- 
ment. With a continuing rise in the labour 


force, unemployment is still running some-. 


what higher than a year ago. 

It is to be realized, however, that the 
strength now in evidence in investment and 
export markets has not yet had its full 
impact on conditions generally and cannot 
be expected to do so during the slack season 
of the year. As the year draws on we can, 
I am confident, look forward to a broader 
resumption of expansionary trends with an 
accompanying growth in job opportunities. 


If these are the economic prospects 
ahead, what role should the Government 
play? Mr. Howe asked. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that what is 
needed on the part of the Government is 
a continuation of the sensible economic 
policies which have enabled Canadians to 


enjoy a lengthy post-war period of economic 


expansion and improvement in earning 
These 


opportunities and living standards. 
policies are directed towards creating a 
favourable economic climate in which indi- 
vidual initiative thrives, and businessmen 
are encouraged to expand their capital 
facilities in order to cater to growing 
domestic and foreign markets. 


Nothing could: be further from the truth, 
Mr. Howe said, than the charge that the 
Government has stood idly by and watched 
the number of unemployed rise, as is so 
well demonstrated by the economic achieve- 
ments of 1954. Mr. Howe then summar- 
ized the economic policies which the Gov- 
ernment had followed :— 


1. Tax vollections have been lower and, 
for the first time since 1946, a net budgetary 
deficit is indicated. 


2. Monetary conditions have eased con- 
siderably. 

3. The new Housing Act made it easier 
for people to build houses. 


4. In foreign trade, the Government’s 
“earnest and unremitting efforts” brought 
some results. 


5. Personal incomes and consequent con- 
sumer spending were bolstered by increases 
of about 10 per cent in the volume of 
social security benefits. 


6. In agriculture, orderly marketing 
helped to tide over a difficult marketing 
situation, assuring farmers of as good 
returns as appeared possible under the 
circumstances. 


7. Steps were taken to assist the fishing 
industry. 

8. Substantial financial 
given the mining industry. 

9. Domestic manufacturing has _ been 
helped by tightened anti-dumping regula- 
tions. 

10. To help the unemployed, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was amended to 
provide for an increase in the duration and 
scale of supplementary benefits. 


11. Defence expenditures during the year 
have been running at a somewhat lower 
level but the decline was more than offset 
by rising civilian expenditures. 

On the subject of public works, Mr. 
Howe said: 


Many hon. members seem to believe that 
the answer to unemployment lies in the 
volume of federal public works. In my 


assistance was 
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opinion this is entirely fallacious. Our diffi- 
culty in Canada is seasonal unemployment, 
or in other words the problem of main- 
taining a high level of employment in the 
winter months. Excepting inland naviga- 
tion and the shore jobs incidental thereto, 
construction work is perhaps of all occupa- 
tions the one least capable of maintaining 
full employment over the full 12 months. 
Many types of public works involving large 
expenditures are comparatively small 
employers of labour.... 

Nevertheless, we will admit at once that 
the volume of construction work is important 
to the men normally employed in construc- 
tion, but I will point out that unless con- 
tinuing employment beyond the construction 
period is involved, it is of little importance 
to other classes of workers.... 

A high level of employment in the Cana- 
dian economy can only be achieved by a 
program that will lift the Canadian economy 
as a whole to an extent that suitable 
employment for all types of workers can be 
made available. That is the program on 
which the government is engaged. The fact 
that the program is producing results will, 
I think, be made apparent to all during the 
next three or four months.... 


If the time should come when there has 
to be greater emphasis on supplementary 
measures to maintain employment and 
incomes, Mr. Howe concluded, “we must 
ensure that these supplementary measures 
support and do not interfere with the 
attainment of a highly productive low-cost 
efficient economy.” 


March 2 


C. E. Johnston (Bow River) presented 
the following program formulated by the 
Social Credit party: 

1. Elimination of the sales tax and wider 
use of the price discount. 

2. The assumption by the federal Govern- 
ment of financial assistance to those unem- 
ployed not covered by unemployment insur- 
ance or extended benefits; expansion of 
payment for social services such as family 
allowance, old age pension; war ‘veterans 
allowances, and so on. 

3. A vigorous employment policy with 
government assistance to private industry to 
absorb seasonal unemployment. 

4. A program of construction of national 
projects with emphasis on those works that 
can be carried on during the winter months. 


5. A support price program for agri- 
culture. 


6. A more realistic trading policy which 
would involve the acceptance of some foreign 
currency in exchange for Canadian goods and 
which would involve amongst other things 
the revaluation of the Canadian dollar. 


The Leader of the Opposition, Hon. 
George A. Drew, pressed for a conference 
to be held immediately to deal with the 
problem of unemployment and ways and 
means of meeting it. “What is needed 
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now,” he said, “is an immediate approach 
to this problem on the part of those parties 
who must deal with: it.” 

At such a conference, Mr. Drew sug- 
gested, it would be highly desirable that 
representatives of all urban municipalities 
should be invited to attend. In this way, 
he thought, a practical solution could be 
worked out. 


He was not, he stated, suggesting the 
conference as a substitute for the other 
conferences (see p. 410), which will have 
the problem of dealing with the long-term 
aspect of many of the circumstances which 
themselves contribute to some of the 
difficulties. 


A public housing program, “the like of 
which Canada has never seen before”, was 
suggested by the member for Spadina, 
David A. Croll. 


“The time has come now,” he said, “to 
spell out the basis of federal participa- 
tion, at least an interim basis for partici- 
pation; otherwise we simply pile up misery 
for the unemployed and grief for our- 
selves.” 


Referring to the depression of the 1930’s, 
Mr. Croll said: 


... Wwe spent millions on unemployment relief, 
and when the emergency ended there was 
nothing to show for all our expenditures. 
I remember one year when Ontario spent 
$48,000,000, and in the end we had people 
who were bitter and broken. I suggest that 
today we have the opportunity to strike a 
positive blow at unemployment by embarking 
upon’ a most imaginative and far-reaching 
public housing program the like of which 
Canada has never seen before. We need low- 
cost houses and rental houses. We have the 
labour force ready and willing to work. We 
have an abundance of materials, and all the 
necessary know-how, and there is no lack of 
money. 

In Toronto and other large cities in 
Canada there is a need for slum clearance 
and redevelopment. Why not give addi- 
tional assistance by way of financial aid to 
such projects and when normalcy returns, as 
we hope it will soon, we will be able to 
point to concrete accomplishments brought 
about by the expenditure of these vast sums 
of money. If the provinces are reluctant, 
or cannot or do not want to undertake any 
of these projects, the finances of this Gov- 
ernment are such that we can do it on our 
own account. 

Housing brings with it a demand for 
materials, equipment and household furnish- 
ings. The construction industry has not yet 
solved the problem of winter building, 
claiming climate is the reason. I feel that 
is just an excuse. It is about time the 
construction industry, which has been a 
beneficiary of this Government, should be 
told: “Climate be hanged; get out and 
build.” They can do it. I admit that there 
are places in Canada where winter building 
is impossible due to extreme weather, but 
that has not been the case this year in 
Toronto and the larger cities in the southern 
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Forty per cent of the 
unemployed are construction 


part of Ontario. 
Toronto 
workers. 


The major causes of our unemployment, 
Mr. Croll stated, are lack of consumer 
purchasing power, the drop in farm income, 
and, in particular, the loss of foreign 
markets. 

The fiscal policy to be announved in 
the forthcoming budget must embody 
“bold, courageous and decisive measures,” 
Mr. Croll declared. He suggested two 
approaches to the problem: (1) a sub- 
stantial reduction in personal taxes, thereby 
increasing consumer demand and purchasing 
power; and (2) a special concession, such 
as accelerated depreciation, to manufactur- 
ing in the export field that is capable of 
expansion. 


March 3 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) suggested immediate consideration 
of a 12-year program, calling upon the 
Government “to give leadership in a 
crusade between now and July 1, 1967 (the 
centenary of Confederation) to make of 
this country a much better place than it 
is at the present time”. 

A building program, involving slum 
clearance, headed a list of ten proposals 
put forward by Mr. Knowles. Among the 
others were: increased production of home 
appliances and equipment; construction of 
highways, bridges, parking facilities, tourist 
camps and facilities; conservation pro- 
grams; vonstruction of railways in the 
Peace River area; and an economic 
program for the Maritime Provinces. 

Attributing the present unemployment 
mainly to “the severe competition that our 
products are meeting from products which 
are beating us on price and design, or both, 
coming in from other countries,” George H. 
Hees (Broadview) suggested the establish- 
ment of a parliamentary committee to work 
out, in consultation with representatives of 
management, labour and educational in- 
stitutions, the best method of getting under 
way a greatly expanded industrial research 
program. 

Mr. Hees proposed also a reduction in 
commodity taxes to keep down production 
costs and an increase in purchasing power 
through a reduction of income taxes. 

These he referred to as immediate 
measures. For a more permanent solution, 
he expressed the belief that “our secondary 
industries should be built up to enable us 
to process more of our primary products”. 

Stating that “something is needed by 
way of a public asssitance fund,” J. W. 
Noseworthy (York South) suggested that 


the first and immediate need is an agree- 
ment with the provinces as to just who is 
responsible for taking care of the unem- 
ployed. 


March 15 


W. Ross Thatcher (Moose Jaw-Lake 
Centre) urged “use of the fiscal weapon” 
to combat seasonal unemployment. Pur- 
chasing power of the people could be 
increased, he suggested, by a reduction in 
income, sales and special excise taxes. He 
proposed, also, tax exemption for certain 
types of new industries during their period 
of establishment, and tax incentives to 
encourage building and construction during 
winter months. He also favoured a public 
works program. 


Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) also 
advocated increasing the purchasing power 
of the people as a partial solution. He 
suggested raising the income tax exemp- 
tions and increasing family allowances and 
old age pensions. He suggested the federal 
Government might give financial assistance 
to the Trans-Canada Highway and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Three proposals as follows were advanced 
by J. A. Charlton (Brant-Haldimand): 
Farmers should be assured of reasonable 
prices for their products; reduction of 
taxes; and strict administration of the 
anti-dumping regulations. — 


March 16 


A. W. Stuart (Charlotte) hoped a plan 
could be worked out to bring fishermen 
and other primary producers under the 


provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


Claiming that the motion before the 
House was not specific enough and that 
there should be a long-term national in- 
vestment program that would “meet the 
urgent social needs of the Canadian people,” 
Erhart Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlam) moved 
an amendment calling for “immediate 
implementation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s promise of 1945 to make adequate 
provision for the employable unemployed”, 
and for the addition after “long-term 
program” of the words “of public invest- 
ment and economic development.” 


February 28 


Government Employees Compensation 


Act 


A Bill to amend the Government 
Employees Compensation Act to bring it up 
to date “in the light of current conditions, 
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needs and practices,” was introduced by the 
Minister of Labour and received second 
reading. 


March 1 
Veterans’ Hospitals in B.C. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs, in reply 
to a question by the member for Esquimalt- 
Saanich, announced the decision of the 
Government to institute the 40-hour week 
in all federal hospitals in British Columbia, 
commencing April 1. 


March 4 
National Advisory Council on Manpower 


In reply to a question put by Mrs. 
Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton West) con- 
cerning meetings of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, the Minister of 
Labour replied that November 5, 1953, was 
the date of the last meeting of the full 
council but that during the past year there 
have been meetings and activities of 
committees responsible to the council. 


March 7 
CNR Lay-offs 


Asked how many hourly-rated employees 
of the Canadian National Railways had 
been laid off between January 1 and 
December 31, 1954, the Minister of Labour 
replied that as of January 1954 the number 
of employees was 108,240 and as of 
December 1954 the number was 106,981. 


March 8 
Productivity in 1954 


Stating that according to U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the number of workers in 
industrial prodwetion in the United States 
in 1954 decreased by 4 per cent and pro- 
duction increased by 5 per cent, David A. 
Croll (Spadina) asked the Minister of 
Labour if a similar efficiency in industrial 
production was reflected in the Canadian 
economy in that year. 

Mr. Gregg replied that, although the total 
number of industrial workers employed 
remained approximately the same during 
1954, industrial production increased by 
about 4 per cent. 


March 10 


Federal-Provincial Conference 


The Prime Minister tabled copies of a 
letter, dated March 8, addressed to all 
provincial premiers, proposing that a 
preliminary conference be held in Ottawa 
April 21-22. 
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Asked by the Leader of the Opposition 
if this opportunity would be taken to 
discuss the unemployment situation and 
the manner in which the federal and 
provincial governments can best co- 
operate to meet these problems, Mr. 
St. Laurent replied: “I should be greatly 
surprised if that question was not discussed 
while they are here.” 

Asked by George H. Hees (Broadview) 
if he believed that a preliminary confer- 
ence held late in April and a federal- 
provincial conference held later in the year 
would “suffice to deal adequately with 
today’s critical unemployment situation,” 
Mr. St. Laurent replied: “The Prime 
Minister’s attitude is that that will be 
the opportunity to deal with this important 
problem.” . 

The next day Mr. Hees asked “if, in 
view of the fact that the Prime Miunister’s 
decision not to call an immediate confer- 
ence on unemployment is depriving many 
thousands of Canadians who have no jobs 
or means of support of any chance of a 
solution of their problems, would he not 
reconsider his decision and call an imme- 
diate conference.” The Prime Miuinister 
replied that he could not “agree with the 
premises of the hon. member’s question as 
a basis for reconsideration.” 


March 11 


Criminal Code 


First reading of Bill setting April 1, 1955, 
as the date for the coming into force of 
the Criminal Code. 


Health Insurance 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the federal Government 
would consider suggesting to the pro- 
vincial premiers that the question of 
health insurance be included in the agenda 
of the forthcoming federal-provincial 
conference. 

The Prime Minister replied that he did 
not think it necessary to make any sugges- 
tions to the provincial premiers with 
respect to any of the matters that are of 
public concern at this moment. 


March 14 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund 


The House went into committee to 
consider a motion to amend the Railway 
Act to provide for increasing the annual 
appropriation to the railway grade crossing 
fund from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and for 
certain changes in connection with the 
administration of the fund. 

Bill received first reading March 17. 


AUTOMATION 


Use of automatic production devices is increasing rapidly, raising 
problems for both management and labour but holding promise of com- 
pensating benefits, N.Y. Labour Department says in review of situation 


“The displacement of physical labour by 
machines is now moving ahead at a speed 
that would have seemed miraculous just a 
few decades ago.” So states an article in 
February’s Industrial Bulletin, monthly 
news magazine of the New York State 
Department of Labor. 

The article points out the questions 
raised by the advent of automation, the 
problems for both industrialists and labour 
leaders, and the compensating benefits. It 
also lists suggestions for employers who are 
changing to push-button operations. 

Though experts don’t agree, the Bulletin 
said, on a definition of “automation”, 
essentially it means turning out a product 
in a continuous flow with a minimum of 
human labour. Two factors, the article 
noted are involved: (1) machines that 
perform the work; and (2) control devices, 
or “electronic brains”, that supervise and, 
if necessary, correct the production process. 

In theory, the article points out, the 
goal of automation engineers is a factory 
operated completely without men. Set in 
motion, it would work day and night 
transforming raw materials into final 
finished products without human interven- 
tion. Actually, the article said, this concept 
will never be realized; even the best of 
machinery must be stopped now and then 
for cleaning, repairs and maintenance. 
Even the most automatic plant must have 
someone to push the buttons, and someone 
with the skill of a trouble-shooter to make 
adjustments when things go wrong. 

Automation raises significant questions, 
the article declares. “What will the shift 
towards automation mean to workers, to 
jobs, and to the consumer? How many 
types of industry will be affected? Is this 
a real industrial revolution, or just a fresh 
technological step in the long history of 
industrial development?” 

Some of the problems that face indus- 
trialists and labour leaders, the Bulletin 
said, are: the plant owner’s need for large 
investments in machinery and equipment 
to keep abreast of competitors; worker 
displacement, layoffs and retraining. Com- 
pensating benefits listed in the article are: 
greater productivity, more and better com- 
forts for more people, extra hours of 
leisure, new jobs building, servicing and 
supervising the automatic devices. 


Automation has been notably successful, 
the article said, in the manufacture of 
chemicals, petroleum products, foods, drugs 
and beverages, and in some metal goods, 
where a continuous flow can be turned out. 
Petroleum processing and dial telephone 
systems probably represent the most fully 
automated industries in the United States 
at present. : 


Some businesses, the article continued, 
don’t lend themselves to such completely 
automatic production. The making of hats, 
shoes and clothing, for example, probably 
won’t ever be fully governed by robot-type 
machines. For that reason, the article said, 
there’s still plenty of opportunity for small 
business concerns to compete with mass 
producers. The ability, it said, to experi- 
ment, to adapt and to change is one reason 
why small business is likely to flourish even 
in the automation era. 


The article referred to a recent automa- 
tion conference sponsored by the New York 
State Department of Commerce at which 
both large and small concerns were repre- 
sented. Advice on the direction automation 
may take in the future, and which indus- 
tries may benefit most, was given to the 
delegates by a panel of experts. 

Some of the comments at the meeting 
were :— 

Prof. H. W. Martin of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, who feels that not every 
industry is ripe for automation and that 
in some lines, full mechanization may cost 
more than it’s worth: “In our methods 
laboratory at RPI, students worked out a 
system for packing different-coloured tooth- 
brushes in small boxes and then putting 
these boxes into a larger carton. The 
manual method they developed is more 
economical than the identical job now 
being done by machine in a toothbrush 
factory.” 

Kenneth R. Geiser, laboratory engineer 
with General Electric Co.: “Businessmen 
who don’t swing to automation, if they 
can use it, will lose ground to their 
competitors. Those who swing too far, too 
fast, may lose their shirts.” 

Herbert A. Franke, automation manager 
of Ford Motor Company’s Buffalo plant: 
“For companies doing large-volume produc- 
tion of standardized items, automation is 
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a necessity. But for the firm turning out 
goods in smaller quantities, the determin- 
ing factor should be the estimated savings 
in production costs.” 

Dr. Howard T. Engstrom, computer 
expert for Remington Rand Corporation: 
“The impetus for more completely auto- 
matic offices and factories will come from 
individual business men who know what 
specific production problems they want 
solved.” 


Dr. C. C. Hurd, Director, Applied Science 
Division, International Business Machines 
Corporation, agreed that engineers can now 
build almost any kind of machine, no 
matter how complicated, if the user can 
describe just what he wants it to do. 


The most controversial aspect of the 
trend toward automatic factories, the article 
continued, is what will happen to the 
nation’s employment picture, and what will 
be the fate of the individual worker in the 
push-button plant of the future. CIO 
President Walter Reuther’s address to the 
CIO’s 1954 convention, the article recalled, 
expressed the fear that the swing to auto- 
matic plants may bring widespread unem- 
ployment in the change-over period. 

Many businessmen don’t agree that auto- 
mation will bring mass unemployment, the 
article said. They are, it continued, more 
inclined to feel that increased production, 
made possible by mechanization, will 
create demand by lowering costs, and thus 
over the long run put more people to 
work. Ralph Cordiner, President of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., was quoted as saying: 
“We must plan mechanization at an 
increasing rate if we are to meet the pro- 
duction demands that will be made upon 
us. Using my own electrical manufacturing 
industry as an example, we know we must 
be able to double our production in the 
next ten years. This is typical of the task 
facing all fast-growing industries. And yet 
we also know that the available work force 
will increase only 11 per cent by 1964.” 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion’s Dr. Hurd saw no job menace in 
automation. “It will create more jobs and 
increase the ability of people to consume,” 
he said. “It is the key to less human 
effort in the future and to an increase in 
our standard of living tomorrow.” 


The article quoted from a study recently 
published by the National Manower Council 
at Columbia University (L.G., Jan., p. 23): 


“Many of today’s electricians will have 
to learn electronics. Pipefitters may have 
to learn hydraulics. A skilled worker who 
formerly measured with calipers and used 
a micrometer will soon have to learn to 
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work to tolerance measured with light 
waves. There may be almost no place left 
for the unskilled industrial worker.” 

Through forward-looking programs of 
retraining and up-grading, the article went 
on, many of the rough spots—when addi- 
tional automation systems are installed— 
can be smoothed out. Prof. Martin of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was quoted 
again: “Each additional automation system 
installed must inevitably increase the 
amount of set-ups, maintenance and repair 
work. Consequently, automation tends to 
generate an increased demand for highly- 
trained scientists and engineers, and for 
skilled mechanics with specialized training 
in adjustment, maintenance and repair of 
the complex electrical, mechanical, elec- 
tronic, hydraulic and pneumatic apparatus 
which automation systems are likely to 
include.” 

Mr. Franke, of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, said:— 

“Automation results in a greater demand 
for many skilled maintenance and repair 
technicians. Right now, in spite of auto- 
mation, Ford Motor Company has by far 
the highest employment in its history. We 
find that automation will replace dangerous 
jobs with safer, easier, better jobs that 
hold more interest for the men doing 
them.” 

One typical automatic operation, the 
article mentioned as an example, required 
only 22 men on the factory floor compared 
with 100 previously. But 225 specialists 
were required to take care of maintenance. 
Too, the article pointed out, a plant making 
coil springs for automobiles reduced its 
spring assembly line from 248 men to 38 
by installing new automatic machinery. In 
a short time, it was producing 4,000 more 
and better coil springs a day. The men 
freed from the old assembly line were 
put to work manufacturing an entirely new 
product developed by the same manu- 
facturer. 

There is no question that automation 
will continue to increase in the industries 
that can make best use of  highly- 
mechanized production lines, the article 
continued. It then listed suggestions for 
employers who are changing to push-button 
operations: 

(1) Put renewed emphasis on _ good 
employee relations. Confer with workers on 
contemplated changes in production methods, 
and tell them in as much detail as possible 
how the changes will be made. Work with 
union representatives to determine what new 
job designations will be needed, and how 
many workers can be up-graded as some of 
the more irksome, repetitious manual opera- 


tions are shifted to machines. _Better- 
trained supervisors may be needed in some 


plants because, with automation, many 
workers will be engineers or highly-skilled 
maintenance specialists. It may take more 
care and understanding to work with these 
es than with the rank-and-file factory 
ands. 


(2) Adopt an in-plant retraining program, 
to retrain as many workers as possible at 
company expense. Co-ordinate new hiring to 
fit in with the installation of new machinery. 


(3) Time the change-over to automation 
to fit already-projected expansion programs. 
Even the most automatic installation pro- 
vides some new jobs. In the day-to-day 
course of events, employees retire, die, quit, 
are transferred, or are discharged. Many 
companies plan to introduce new labour- 
saving machines to fill such gaps without 
having to displace anyone. 


(4) Study in advance the problems that 
will arise in a highly-mechanized plant and 
be prepared to meet them. For example, 
workmen’s compensation experts are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned with the ques- 
tion of noise in industrial plants. Miss 
Mary Donlon, formerly Chairman of the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, recently told. a joint legislative 
committee that “there is scientific reason to 
believe that the problem of environmental 


noise in work places will be worse, not 
better, as plants convert to automation. That 
is one of the phases of the current trend to 
automation to be kept in mind, as proposals 
for writing occupational deafness out of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws are up for 
consideration.” 


(5) Make sure that all levels of the 
production team—union leaders, foremen, 
middle-management executives — understand 
the possible effects—both good and bad—of 
automation. Since it may mean immediate 
unemployment for some workers, an orderly 
plan to aid employees whose displacement is 
unavoidable should be set up. This would 
include as much advance notice as possible, 
help in finding a job elsewhere, and sever- 
ance pay. 


“Automation may also mean safer jobs,” 
the article concluded, “because often pro- 
cesses can be controlled from a_ switch 
panel some distance from the machinery. 
It can safeguard employment by insuring 
a better competitive position for the manu- 
facturer. It can raise the dignity and 
stature of labour by freeing men for tasks 
that make greater use of their capacities.” 


Detroit Automobile Executives See Automation Creating More Jobs 


No unemployment problems are pre- 
dicted by leading executives of the 
American automobile industry from the rise 
of “automation”. They believe automation 
means more jobs and better ones in an 
expanding economy, according to a survey 
recently conducted by United Press corre- 
spondent Rey W. Brune. 

G. G. Murie, a Ford Motor Company 
executive, said automation “should have no 
abrupt or harsh impact upon our working 
population—no more than the gradual 
shifting of employment from dying indus- 
tries to new industries”. 

Del Harder, Ford Vice-president who 
coined the word “automation” eight years 
ago, said people who claim the new tech- 
niques will cause widespread unemployment 
“Just don’t know what they’re talking 
about.” 

“Automation will do just the opposite,” 
he said. “It will create more jobs, create 
more products at less cost, and increase 
the ability of people to consume. It is 


the key to less human effort in the future 
and an increase in our standard of living 
of tomorrow.” 

Harlow H. Curtice, General Motors 
President, pointing out that GM employ- 
ment since 1940 had increased, said “the 
addition of 287,000 men and women to our 
payrolls in only 15 years proves that 
technological improvements do not wipe 
out jobs. Technological improvements 
create jobs. The whole economy benefits.” 

R. H. Sullivan, a Ford Vice-president, 
said the “whole labour force will be up- 
graded in technical skills” as a result of 
automation. 

William C. Newberg, President of Dodge, 
believes “speed, safety and quality” are the 
top benefits of automation rather than any 
reduction in labour requirements. The 
machines can work faster than human 
beings. Workers are exposed to fewer 
hazards. Higher and more_ uniform 
standards of quality can be maintained, he 
explained. 


CMA President Sees Better Living, Extra Benefits from Automation 


J. A. Calder, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, said in an 
address last month that with the advent 
of automation productivity would be raised 
immeasurably, with a consequent rise in 
the standard of living and expansion of 
service industries. Production costs, he 


said, would be lowered and increased bene- 
fits produced in goods, prices, real wages 
and hours of work. 

Automation would mean that employees 
would perform less of the manufacturing 
works themselves, Mr. Calder said. <A 
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broad up-grading of labour would occur: 
the unskilled would be made into highly- 
trained maintenance men and _ skilled 
tradesmen into technicians. 

Mr. Calder said machines never did and 
never would put people out of work for 


more than a temporary period. He said 
that a readjustment period was necessary 
but when it was over workers and all 
members of the population would, as in 
such advances in the past, enjoy a standard 
of living not previously thought possible. 


President Eisenhower Sees Automation Creating No Serious Unemployment Problem 


President Eisenhower believes that auto- 
mation will not create a serious unem- 
ployment problem. He told his weekly 
press conference on March 16 that there 
will be more rather than less work to do 
in the years ahead. 

The danger of automation often has been 
exaggerated, he said. The United States 
economy will take the growing use of 
automatic production devices in stride, he 
declared. 

It would be false to assume that the 
amount of work will remain static in a 
country that is trying to expand its 
economy, he said. The amount of work 
will increase not only because the economy 


will expand but also because men will have 
other needs and other desires and will want 
new things to do and to use, the President 
said. 


Unionist Says Automation — 
“Either Boon or Disaster” 


A United States labour official says 
automation is “as great a revolution as 
machine production itself”.. Al Harnett, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO), last 
month in an interview said the trend 
towards automatically operated factories 
can result in “either a boon to mankind 
or a disaster”. 





The Effective Use of Womanpower ... 


..IS subject of two-day conference sponsored by U.S. Women’s Bureau 
and attended by 350 delegates from government, universities, industry, 
business and labour. Four Directors of Women’s Bureau were present 


“The Effective Use of Womanpower” was 
the subject of a two-day conference recently 
held in Washington, D.C., under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
delegates, numbering some 350, included 
representatives of other departments of 
government, women’s organizations, foreign 
embassies in Washington, universities, 
colleges, industry, business and labour. 

Four Directors of Women’s Bureaus 
attended the conference: Miss Marion V. 
Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada; Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director, Women’s Bureau, USS. 
Department of Labor; Miss Mary Ander- 
son, first Director of the U.S. Bureau; and 
Fujita San, Director, Women’s and Minors’ 
Bureau, Japan. 

The Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, in opening the Conference stated 
that the nation’s work force, not having 
kept pace with recent technological 
advances, is inadequate to meet the needs of 
the American economy. Women constitute 
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one-third of American wage earners, and in 
addition to the 20 millions already at work, 
there are 11 million more women who would 
be available should a national emergene 
require an extension of the economy. Yet, 
at present, despite the fact that women 
have entered more than 400 occupations, 
there is a minority of skilled women in the 
work force, and the tendency is for them 
to concentrate in a comparatively few types 
of work. Because women’s contribution is 
needed, the Conference had been called 
to make the public more aware of women’s 
place in the economy of the nation and to 
consider how their-area of service can be 
broadened, he said. 


In the words of Eli Ginzberg, Director 
of Research for the National Manpower 
Council, the presupposition was that the 
American woman of the future would be 
working at a job except when her children 
were of nursery age. In his opinion only 
increased immigration, a highly unlikely 
future source of manpower, could change 
this trend. 





es 


Four Directors of Women’s Bureaus are interviewed by two women of the press 


during a Washington conference on “The Effective Use of Womanpower”: 


from 


left to right, R. Cowan, Associated Press; H. Thomas, United Press; M. V. Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, Canada; Fujita San, Director, 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, Japan; M. Anderson, Ist Director of the U.S. Women’s 
Bureau; and Mrs. A. K. Leopold, present Director of the U.S. Women’s Bureau. 


In the discussions there was no talk of 
discrimination against women; emphasis 
was given to the new occupational oppor- 
tunities that can and should be opened up 
for them in order to ensure an efficient 
labour force. At the same time, however, 
there was realistic facing of the dilemma 
of women’s role in present-day American 
society. 


“In a society that expects one right 
answer to every problem, there is no 
generally accepted role for the American 
woman,” said Dr. Marie Jahoda, Director 
of Research in the Center of Human 
Relations of New York University. The 
word “role” to the social psychologist 
suggests “the customary expectations of 
how a person in a given position should 
behave,” she explained. 


Dr. Jahoda pointed out that the role 
of a man is more clear. He should go out 
and make a living, found a family and 
provide for his family. If he does not 
found a family, he knows he is different, 
from the norm. ‘Traditionally the role of 
women was equally clear cut, but today 
there are many conflicting and incom- 
patible expectations with respect to 
women’s place. 


Dr. Florence R. Kluckholn, Cultural 
Anthropologist from the Laboratory of 
Social Relations of Harvard University, 
traced the historical developments of these 


contradictory elements of women’s role and 
analysed them in the light of accepted 
values of American society. She described 
the “core” values of American society thus: 

An emphasis upon individualistic human 
relationships, a belief that natural forces 
are to be exploited, or at least harnessed, 
by man for his own use, a great stress upon 
an action or accomplishment type of person- 
ality, a firm conviction that it is always the 
future to which one must look and strive 
for, and a conception of human nature as 
being in need of perfection through self con- 
trol; these are in a brief phrasing the solid 
core of value orientations in the American 
way of life. Or, at least let us say they are 
the core of what is dominantly and ideally 
the American way of life. 


The role of men, chiefly an occupational 
one in which they pursue a goal of indi- 
vidual success, iS an expression of the 
dominant values of society. The expected 
behaviour of women in the domestic role 
as mother-wives and housewives, on the 
other hand, is one of dedication to group 
rather than individual goals. Again, 
whereas it 1s assumed that a man should 
be “future oriented”, a woman is 
expected to reflect the man’s glory in his 
mounting success. “The resulting insularity 
of the roles of the two sexes is related 
to a feeling of partial participation of 
which many women complain,” said Dr. 
Kluckholn. “These differences have 
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created a gap between the interests of 
husbands and wives which widens with 
each passing year.” 

At the same time, however, she suggested 
evidences of a trend towards closer unity. 
Family size in certain sectors of society is 
increasing, and fathers are sharing in the 
day-to-day responsibilities of child rearing. 
But women’s demand for participation in 
the occupational world introduces another 
factor into the changing pattern. In the 
nineteenth century many women of low 
income groups were employed, but the 
general effect that these women had upon 
the role of women in general was slight. 
Only now, as women of all economic groups 
have begun to look to occupations as a 
means of satisfying certain of their needs 
of creativity and self-expression, has there 
emerged a definite occupational or career 
component in the role of women. 

The modern woman is playing a role 
partly geared to the dominant values of 
society, yet also substantially patterned in 
terms of variant values. This situation is 
made the more critical because American 
girls in their formative years are trained 
very much as boys are for an autonomous 
independence. All too often when girls 
marry they find they have had inadequate 
training either for the domestic role or for 
the representative roles which _ society 
expects of them. “We wish to be sure 
that girls can be independent and look 
after themselves if they do not marry and 
also be equipped to take hold of emergency 
situations,” said Dr. Kluckholn. “But,” she 
added, “once having done this there is 
both the hope and expectation that they 
will not have to use the training they have 
received and can, as adults, switch to the 
more variantly defined aspects of the total 
role for which they have not been trained.” 

Dr. Klwekholn discussed also the prevalent 
negative attitudes towards domesticity, 
inbred in both men and women. “We need 
to give to domestic tasks the kind of 
evaluation that will create in women them- 
selves a positive appreciation of the house- 
wife role. Men must share more fully the 
non-economic activities that are frequently 
left to women, and must also grant to 
women the right to take their place in the 
occupational world.” 

From analysis of the role of women in 

present-day society, the conference turned 
_ to the consideration of the working woman 
“As Others See Her” and “As She Sees 
Herself”. “As Others See Her’, she was 
described by three men, all of whom are 
concerned with the employment of women: 
Virgil Martin, Vice-president, Carson, Pirie 
and Scott, Chicago; Peter Henle, Assistant 
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of Labor, 


Director of Research, American Federation 
Washington, and James T. 
O’Connell, Vice-president, Publix-Shirts 
Corporation, New York. 

Mr. Martin described women executives 
as being as fully as “tough-minded” as men 
executives. But whereas “the male execu- 
tive comes at you head on, a woman tends 
to avoid head-on conflict”. This capacity 
he felt to be a potential strength, although 
women too often have a sense of inferiority 
to men in a working situation. This 
attitude he finds reflected in a tendency — 
to subjective and inhibitive relationships 
with one another. “Women”, he said, “do 
not help other women to advance as men 
help one another to do.” 

Mr. O’Connell described the possessive 
attitude of women and girls towards the 
machines that they operate. “Men”, he 
said, “do not have this proprietary attitude 
to anything like the same degree and are 
therefore more flexible in employment.” 

Mr. Henle advocated union membership 
as a means of improving women’s economic 
status and freeing them from attitudes of 
inferiority. 

The women of the panel, Dr. 
Garry Pannell, President, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va.; Mrs. Helen 
Berthelot, Legislative Representative of 
the Communications Workers of America, 
Washington; and Miss Louise Watson, 
Investment Adviser, R. V. Pressprich and 
Co., New York, challenged and explained 
some of these statements, stressing the lack 
of opportunity for women to rise to top 
posts whether in education, in business or 
in the labour movement. They emphasized 
the need for greater clarity of employment 
policy for women, including opportunity for 
advancement. 

Discussion of shortage occupations carried 
the Conference into present and future 
problems of the labour situation. Brig. 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, spoke 
of the revolutionizing effects of the atom 
and the electron. He believed that the 
increasing automation that at present is 
creating an uncomfortable period of transi- 
tion with accompanying unemployment, 
ultimately will increase the volume of work 
and make possible lower cost goods. 
Meanwhile, the extensive increase in auto- 
mation in electronic accounting systems, 
robot typewriters and high speed and high 
volume techniques will make its greatest 
impact upon jobs typically performed by 
women. These technological changes will 
influence the type of employment available 
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for women and the educational qualifica- 
tions required. Production will tend to 
give over to service as an area of large 
general employment. 

Taking up this emphasis on _ service 
occupations, Dr. Roland R. Renne, Presi- 
dent of Montana State College, illustrated 
new needs by reference to changing 
demography—a rising birth rate, now four 
million babies annually, and a longer life 
span which adds to the number of older 
persons in the population. In light of these 
changes, he pointed out that children will 
grow up uneducated and old people will 
be uncared for unless more women are 
available as teachers and nurses. He 
called for more imaginative ways of meet- 
ing shortages in these professions. He 
would provide refresher courses and train- 
ing for mature women in such fields as 
teaching, nursing and homemaking. 

Other speakers pointed out the effect of 
prevalently early marriages on women’s 
occupational skills and experience. Marry- 
ing immediately after, if not before, 
finishing their schooling, women in the 
future will lack essential training and be 
unable to accept any but the most routine 
jobs. Under these circumstances women’s 
best preparation would be a broad liberal 
education whether of university or high 
school level. It was suggested, however, 
that women should take further study or 


training in specialized fields before their 
children are completely grown so that when 
the years of mothering are finished they 
may be equipped to serve the community. 


Commenting on the availability of women 
for employment, Dr. Mirra Komarovsky, 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Barnard College, New York, gave the life 
cycle of the American married woman as 
follows: “40 per cent are gainfully employed 
the first year of marriage, 30 per cent the 
second and third years. With child bearing 
the percentage sharply drops, only 15 per 
cent of mothers of children under six being 
employed. After 35 years of age the per- 
centage rises again to about 4, declining 
and remaining low after the middle fifties. 
At 48, when her last child leaves home, 
the average woman has ahead 14 years 
with her husband and 13 to 14 years of 
widowhood.” 

On her return, Miss Royce reported: 
“The Conference did not solve any of the 
problems either of women’s role in present- 
day society nor with respect to their 
employment but did open up broad per- 
spectives upon these questions and implied 
some constructive lines of approach. The 
challenge to work towards co-operation of 
men and women in the family and in the 
occupational world is no less in Canada 
than in the United States.” 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1954° 


Fourth-quarter fatalities number 367, higher by two than figure for 
previous quarter; 67 of the deaths occurred in ‘construction industry 


There were 3671 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1954, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of two fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 365 were recorded, in- 
cluding 13 in a supplementary list. 

During the quarter under review, seven 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1954 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information on 
accidents which occur but are not reported in time 
for inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


case. On October 2, a plane crash in the 
Yukon Territories took the lives of the 
pilot, a government engineer and two 
guides. Five volunteer firemen of the 
Kingsway-Lambton, Ont., fire department 
were drowned October 16, when their fire 
truck was washed into the Humber River 
during a flash flood. At Montreal, Que., 
three painters were killed when the hooks 
holding the scaffold on which they were 
working gave way and let them fall a 
distance of 90 feet. Five crew members 
of the tug Rouille lost their lives off the 
coast of Nova Scotia on December 3, when 
the tug keeled over under a huge wave, 
filled with water, and sank. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
‘these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
that resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. 


News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing- and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those indus- 
tries covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accl- 
dents that are in fact industrial may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of lack of information in press 
reports. 





In another accident at sea three men 
were drowned December 4, near Powell 
River, B.C., when the tug Teeshoe sank 
after being struck by the propellor of a 
freighter. At the time of the accident the 
tug was pulling away from the freighter 
after putting a pilot on board. On 
December 8, five coal miners were crushed 
to death at Springhill, N.S., when the floor 
of the mine in which they were working 
heaved violently and buried them under 
tons of debris. At Montreal, Que., four 
transport company employees died Decem- 
ber 21, in a fire which destroyed the ware- 
house of their employer. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 67, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. Of these, 24 were in 


miscellaneous construction, 23 in buildings - 


and structures and 20 in highway and 
bridge construction. In the previous three 
months 86 fatalities were listed in this 
industry, including 39 in highway and 
bridge construction, 27 in buildings and 
structures and 20 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 


Accidents in the mining industry resulted 
in the deaths of 59 persons during the 
quarter under review, 27 occurring in 
metalliferous mining, 17 in coal mining and 
15 in non-metallic mineral mining. During 
the third quarter 54 fatalities were recorded, 


including 31 in metalliferous mining, 13 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and 10 in coal 
mining. 

In manufacturing there were 54 indus- 
trial deaths in the fourth quarter of 1954, 
of which 12 occurred in iron and _ steel, 
nine in wood products and eight in the 
transportation equipment group. In the 
previous quarter 50 deaths were recorded, 
including 14 in iron and steel, eight in 
wood products and seven in non-metallic 
mineral products. 


During the quarter under review 52 
persons died as a result of accidents in the 
transportation industry. Of these, 20 were 
in steam railways, 18 in local and highway 
transportation and 12 in water transporta- 
tion. In the previous three-month period, 
50 fatalities were listed, of which 20 were 
in steam railways, 13 in water transporta- 


tion and nine in local and highway 
transportation. 

Accidents in the logging industry 
accounted for 49 deaths during October, 


November and December, compared with 
40 in the previous three months. During 
the fourth quarter of 1953, 37 fatalities were 
reported in this industry. 


In agriculture there were 30 fatalities 
reported during the fourth quarter of 1954, 
a decrease of nine from the 39 listed in the 
previous three months. 


An analysis of the causes of the 367 
industrial fatalities during the quarter shows 
that 106 (29 per cent) of the victims had 
been “struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by falling trees and limbs (26), 
automobiles and trucks (15) and landslides 
or cave-ins (12). “Collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,” were responsible for 104 of 
the deaths during the period. These in- 
cluded 46 fatalities as a result of auto- 
mobile and truck accidents, 29 involving 
watercraft and 14 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents. “Falls and slips” were respon- 
sible for 59 fatalities during the period; 54 
of the deaths were caused by falls to 
different levels. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 101. In British Columbia there 
were 77 and in Quebec 72. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 143 fatalities in October, 119 in 
November and 105 in December. 
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PRO HIIe ROROU IEC ce tenaRcinl 20D$ 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Plasterers receiving $4-$6, carpenters $1.25-$2.80—per ten-hour day 
1904 survey disclosed. Eight-hour day found in only 8 of 155 centres 


Plasterers were receiving higher wages 
than carpenters and lathers in Canada in 
1904. Continuing its series of studies on 
wages and working conditions in various 
trades, the Lasour GazerTe in the April 
1905 number said that as a rule wages were 
higher for these workers in the larger 
centres of industry than elsewhere. 

In Montreal and Halifax, carpenters 
were earning $2.25 for a ten-hour day, $2.40 
to $2.80 for ten hours in Toronto and $5 in 
Vancouver for a nine-hour day. Smaller 
centres such as Pugwash, N.S., and Welland, 
Ont., reported wages of $1.75 and $1.80 
respectively, for a ten-hour day. 

Top wages for plasterers were being 
earned in British Columbia, where the 
lowest daily rate, $4 was being paid in 
Victoria, and the highest, $6, in Nelson and 
Similkameen. 

Wage rates for carpenters ranged from a 
low of $1.25 a day in Paspebiac, Que., for 
a work week of 70 hours to a high of $4 
in London, Ont., for a 60-hour week. 
Lathers received top wages of $6 daily in 
Similkameen, B.C., for a work week of 60 
hours and the lowest wages recorded in the 
survey were found in such areas as Welland, 
Ont., and Chicoutimi, Que., where $1.25 per 
day was the standard rate. 

The Department of Labour’s study was 
based on returns received from 155 locali- 
ties. Of these, 111 showed that carpenters 
worked a ten-hour day, 38 indicated a nine- 
hour day and six, an eight-hour day. Of 
the 105 returns concerning lathers, 71 
reported a ten-hour day; 26, nine hours and 
eight, an eight-hour schedule. The 124 
replies on plasterers showed 81 reporting 
ten hours; 36, nine hours and six, a period 
of eight hours as the standard day. One 
reply reported an eight-and-one-half-hour 
day. 

For purposes of comparison, the article 
repeats statistics from a survey made in 
the period 1890-1. The average individual 
‘yearly wage at that time for carpenters 
was estimated at $290.99. The highest 
annual wage earned was $617.35, in British 
Columbia, while the lowest, $178.09, was 
reported for Prince Edward Island. It was 
estimated that between 1880 and 1890 
carpenters’ wages had increased by about 
30 per cent. 


Nine labour disputes, two more than in 
the previous month, were reported for 
March 1905. Six began in the month and 
three in previous months. 

About 351 workers in 23 establishments 
were directly affected by these disputes. 
The loss of time was estimated at approxi- 
mately 6,970 days, an increase of about 950 
compared with February and of 4,725 
compared with March 1904. 

Of the disputes beginning in March, two 
were in the woodworking trades. The 
remaining four affected the metal and ship- 
building trades, the printing industry, food 
and tobacco preparation and miscellaneous 
trades. 

Egg, butter, bacon, pork and lard prices 
continued high during March, the GazeTre 
reported. Bread price increases were noted 
in several centres, with 11 and 12 cents a 
loaf being common in Ottawa and Hull. 

The approach of the spring rental season 
highlighted the scarcity of new housing, 
particularly in Ontario. Housing at mod- 
erate rentals was said to be “exceedingly 
difficult to obtain” in Toronto, Hamilton, 
London and Guelph. 

Several wage changes were recorded in 
the country with the advent of spring. 
Skilled farm labour in Ottawa was being 
paid $200 a year with board; inexperienced 
labour, from $100 to $120 a year with board. 

In the building trades industry, painters 
and decorators in Belleville, Ont., had their 
hours reduced from nine to eight per day 
while Ottawa stonemasons received a three- 
cent-per-hour wage increase, bringing their 
hourly rate to 45 cents. 

Job printers in Winnipeg received a $2 
a week increase, bringing their minimum 
wage up to $20, while printers and press- 
men in Windsor, Ont., gained an eight- 
hour-day. 

Immigration to Canada for February 
continued at a high rate, according to 
figures released by the Department of the 
Interior. Among the new arrivals for the 
month were 676 from the United States, 
2,908 from the British Isles and 926 from 


other areas. 


For the first two months of 1905, immi- 
erants numbered 6,585, compared with 5,141 
for the same period in 1904. 
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Labour Organization — 











128" Session of Governing Body 


Orders Director-General to name committee of independent persons to 
prepare report on extent to which employer and worker organizations 
in ILO member countries are free of government domination or control 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization at its 128th session 
last month ordered Director-General 
David A. Morse to prepare a report on 
the extent to which employer and worker 
organizations in 70 ILO member countries 
are free of government domination or 
control. 

The proposal, submitted by the govern- 
ment group and supported by the employer 
and worker groups, instructed Mr. Morse, 
after consultation with the officers of the 
Governing Body, to name a committee of 
independent persons to prepare the report 
for submission to the Governing Body in 
October, if possible. 

The Governing Body would then decide 
what action might be taken to deal with 
the situation revealed by the report. 

The inquiry was ordered after zonsidera- 
tion of a proposal from the worker 
members, supported by the employers, for 
the appointment of a sub-committee of 
the Governing Body to consider changes 
in the ILO constitution which would 
guarantee the naming of “free and inde- 
pendent” worker and employer delegates 
to ILO meetings. 

Wages and related elements of labour 
costs in European countries will be studied 
by a group of statistical experts following 
approval of the Governing Body, by a 
vote of 33 to 0, with three absententions, 
of a proposal made by Mr. Morse as a 
result of the European regional conference 
(see below). Among other things, the 
group will study the cost of social pro- 
grams to employers and the benefits 
received by workers through the operation 
of such plans. For the first time, inter- 
nationally comparable data on these topics 
will be available. 

In addition, the social aspects of prob- 
lems of European economic co-operation 
will be the subject for investigation by a 
group of experts, the Governing Body 
decided. On the basis of the conclusions 
of the two committees, the Director- 
General will submit suggestions to a later 
meeting of the Body for arranging a 
tripartite examination of the findings. 
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The International Labour Organization 
will participate in the forthcoming Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, meeting in Geneva, 
August 18, the Governing Body decided. 
A memorandum, considered by the 40 
government, employer and worker dele- 
gates, noted that some existing industries 
will disappear, involving loss of work for 
the employees conzerned and that new 
industries will develop, creating new 
problems when atomic energy is introduced. 

The ILO, the memorandum stated, must 
be prepared to consider international 
standards and action in the future con- 
cerning such problems as the conditions of 
employment of workers in these industries; 
adequate protection of life and health; 
social security questions, and other prob- 
lems arising out of technological advances. 

The 15th report of the Governing Body’s 
Committee on Freedom of Association was 
approved during the four-day session. Of 
the charges against 22 governments, ' five, 
referring to Brazil, France, French 
Morocco, the United States and Greece, 
were closed. Others, involving French 
Morocco, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom (Southern Rhodesia), 
Guatemala and Pakistan, resulted in con- 
clusions to be brought to the attention of 
the governments concerned. 

In addition, the Governing Body :— 

Postponed until its May meeting a vote 
on a worker proposal, supported by the 
employers, for the appointment of an ILO 
committee on forced labour to continue the 
work accomplished by the UN-ILO ad hoc 
committee on forced labour (L.G., 1953, 
polis). | 

Decided to ask member governments 
whether they favoured new international 
standards designed to benefit fishermen, 
including the age of admission to employ- 
ment, medical examinations, work con- 
tracts and accident insurance. 

Approved a preparatory meeting, to be 
held late in 1955, leading towards a 
possible international standard on social 
security protection for personnel engaged 
in international transport. 





Approved a 1956 budget of $7,395,729, 
about $400,000 higher than the 1955 budget, 
that will be submitted to the International 
Labour Conference in June. Because of 
the increase in ILO membership, the con- 
tributions of most member countries will 
be reduced. 

The Canadian delegation was headed by 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 


who is Canadian Government Member ot 
the Governing Body. Other members of 
the delegation were Paul Goulet, Director 
of the ILO Branch, Department of Labour; 
Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent Dele- 
gate to the European Office of the United 
Nations; and) J.) .1 Gn. Hardy) «of: the 
Canadian Embassy in Rome. 





European Regional Conference 


25 member countries attend ILO’s first regional conference in Europe, 
called to discuss advancement of European productivity, social stand- 


ards. 


Greater confidence in the future with 
more attention to increasing productivity 
and less reliance on restrictive devices 
were prescribed in Director-General D. A. 
Morse’s report to the International Labour 
Organization’s first European Regional Con- 
ference, held in Geneva, January 24 to 
February 5. 

Worker, employer and government dele- 
gates from all European member countries, 
with the exception of Albania and Iceland, 
discussed the role of workers and employers 
in programs to raise productivity in 
Europe; financing of social security bene- 
fits; the age of retirement; and other 
European issues. Delegates from 25 coun- 
tries in all were in attendance. 

Mr. Morse’s report pointed out that a 
detailed elaboration of practical measures 
for the strengthening of economic ties 
cannot be left to governments alone. 
“Himployers’ and workers’ organizations 
have a very special and important part to 
play in spreading this knowledge and 
understanding which are essential if solid 
progress towards closer economic integra- 
tion is to be made. They also have 
important practical tasks to perform in 
devising and applying measures to make it 
as easy as possible for labour and enter- 
prise to move, when this is necessary, from 
less efficient to more efficient industries and 
undertakings.” 


Productivity 


During its sessions, the Conference recog- 
nized that “a substantial increase in 
standards of living and human welfare 
depends to a large extent upon the achieve- 
ment of higher productivity and on the 
equitable distribution of the benefits of 
such higher productivity as well as of the 
total national income”. By 47 votes to 37, 


f report, 


Resolutions on housing, social security, retirement approved 


The older workers almost always bear 
the brunt of residual unemployment that 
proves so troublesome to employment 
exchanges, the ILO said in a report 
prepared for discussion at the European 
Regional Conference. 

“Paradoxically enough,” says the 
“unemployment among older 
workers is most acute in those occupa- 
tions where the effects of advancing 
years are quite unimportant and where 


older workers could normally be most | 


suitably employed, whereas in the 
roughest and unhealthiest occupations, 
which are avoided by young people, the 
proportion of older workers is very high. 

“There can be no question that the 
large-scale unemployment among older 
workers in non-manual occupations is 
chiefly due to the attraction of these 
occupations for young people who, rightly | 
or wrongly, look upon them as far pref- 
erable to manual work.” 





with five abstentions, the Conference 
adopted a resolution outlining the role that 
employers and workers and their organiza- 
tions as well as the ILO could play in 
raising productivity in Europe. 

The resolution declares that in programs 
to raise productivity the emphasis should 
be laid upon more effective work through 
the improvement of methods and not upon 
harder work, and that there should be no 
risk to the safety or health of the workers. 
The resolution also called for adequate 
measures to prevent higher productivity 
from leading to unemployment. 

The resolution went on to note that 
benefits from increased productivity should 
be equitably distributed among capital, 
labour and consumers. It cited the experi- 
ence acquired by the ILO in providing 
technical assistance in the raising of pro- 
ductivity to governments of a number of 
countries outside Europe. 
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Raising the age of retirement without 
increasing the number of available jobs 
would increase the number of wunem- 
| ployed, the ILO said in a report prepared 
for discussion at the European Regional 
Conference. 


A pensionable age already in force 
should rarely be raised as a means of 
dealing with financial or other problems 
resulting from the level at which it is 
fixed, the report also said. A much more 
desirable alternative is the application of 
measures that introduce greater flexibility 
in the relationship between such age 
and the age of retirement or that at 
which pensions are actually drawn. 

The report adds that the postpone- 
ment of retirement by numerous workers 
; until some time after the pensionable 
age would be advantageous for the 
workers themselves, the general economy 
and, potentially, for old age pension 
finances. 






















Retirement and Pensions 


By a vote of 65 to 17, with three absten- 
tions, the Conference approved a resolution 
suggesting a set of principles for the 
guidance of the various European coun- 


tries regarding pension and _ retirement 
plans. The main principles recommended 
are :— 


Legislation to provide for every worker 
who has completed a full working life to 
be able to retire and rest with an adequate 
pension. 


The minimum pensionable age to be 
fixed, as a general rule, within the range 
of 60 to 65 years. 


Pensions at lower ages for occupations 
which are arduous or unhealthy. 


Workers who have reached the pension- 
able age but who are willing and able to 
continue work should be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so if suitable employment is 
available and provided this does not 
prejudice younger workers. 


The amount of pensions in payment 
should follow the same trend as the general 
level of the cost of living. 


Financing Social Security 


Concerning the cost of financing social 
security, the Conference adopted, by 68 
votes to 18, with three abstentions, a reso- 
lution stating among other things that an 
international comparison of methods was 
necessary in order to find appropriate solu- 
tions to problems of economic co-operation 
between all European countries. 

The resolution asked the ILO to continue 
to expand its efforts to assemble basic 
statistical data, to study the evolution of 
the said systems and to compare the 
methods of financing social security and 
other social advantages granted either to 
the workers or to the population as a 
whole. 


Housing 


Recognizing the importance of housing in 
workers’ standards of living, the Confer- 
ence, by a vote of 80 to 0, with six absten- 
tions, adopted a resolution recommending 
a series of measures in this regard. The 
recommendations :— 


An objective of national policy should be 
to ensure the minimum requirements for 
the accommodation of the people of the 
country, taking account of the size of 
families. 


In each country there should be one 
central body with responsibility for formu- 
lating and developing long-term and short- 
term national housing programs. 


The development of long-term housing 
programs, the resolution said, will sub- 
stantially contribute to the maintenance of 
building activity, to the reduction of 
seasonal unemployment, to the increase of 
productivity and to the effective reduction 
of building costs. 


Governments should especially endeavour 
to promote the construction of low-cost 
housing at reasonable rents for the broad 
mass of the people. 


In order to promote housing construc- 
tion, appropriate measures should be taken 
to stimulate increased investment in hous- 
ing by private capital, in addition to 
financing by public funds. 


TS 


The ILO Convention requiring periodical 
medical examination of persons employed 
on most sea-going vessels will come into 
force in August. 

The Convention was adopted by the 
Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference at Seattle in 1946 but 
was to come into force only after ratifica- 
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tion by at least seven of the world’s 
principal maritime countries. At least four 
of these countries were to have a million 
tons of shipping each. 

Ratifications have now been registered 
by Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal 
and, Uruguay. 


4” Session, Chemical Industries Committee 


Continuing increase in productivity would make major contribution to 
higher living standards but, Committee warns, steps should be taken 
to ensure that higher productivity does not result in unemploymen 


A continuing increase in productivity in 
the chemical industries which would make 
a major contribution to the promotion of 
higher standards of living and the health, 
welfare and future sustenance of a growing 
world population was recommended by the 
fourth session of the Chemical Industries 
Committee* meeting in Geneva, February 
feasoge Ae 

The session, attended by government, 
worker and employer delegates from 21 
important chemical manufacturing coun- 
tries, including Canada, also adopted five 
danger symbols to be used throughout the 
world to identify the chief types of 
dangerous substances. 


Productivity 


Concerning productivity, the Committee 
emphasized that workers should receive an 
equitable share of the direct and indirect 
benefits obtained from increased produc- 
tivity. It said that increased productivity 
should not adversely affect the moral, 
physical or material well-being of labour 
generally, nor should it be achieved at the 
expense of human dignity. 


All possible measures should be taken by 
employers and governments to ensure that 
higher productivity does not lead to 
unemployment, the Committee warned. 


The Committee noted that work study 
was rapidly taking its place in some 
countries as an additional factor in securing 
increased production. While not an exact 
science, work study could provide a more 
equitable basis for incentive schemes and 
might help to make such schemes accept- 
able to workers. There should be von- 
sultation with trade unions, with workers 
or their accredited representatives before 
systems of payments by results were intro- 
duced. It added:— 

“Tt is recommended that all possible 
steps should be taken, in countries where 
it is appropriate, to encourage the develop- 
ment of systems of wage payment based 
upon work study so that workers’ earnings 
may be related to their productive per- 
formance in terms of quality as well as 
quantity of work.” 





*ILO industrial committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some of 
the most important international industries. 


The resolution also stressed the need 
for good human relations and _ for 
active co-operation between employers and 
workers. 

Danger Signals 


The five danger symbols adopted by the 
Committee are intended for use in inter- 
national trade to give warning of the main 
categories of danger associated with the 
handling of dangerous substances—explo- 
sion, fire, poisoning, corrosion and radio- 
activity. The symbols, designed to be 
simple and striking in effect, convey the 
warning without the aid of text. 

In addition, the Committee stressed the 
value of appropriate labels for the protec- 
tion of workers and urged the ILO, in 
collaboration with other international 
organizations, to promote the _ greatest 
possible uniformity between the systems 
of labelling dangerous substances in use in 
the various branches of transport and in 
the manufacturing industry “on the basis 
of the danger symbols adopted by the 
Committee”. 

The Committee also suggested that the 
ILO should :— 

Collect further data on occupational 
diseases in the chemical industries, their 
incidence and protective measures against 
them ; 

Furnish information on vocational train- 
ing methods which have proved to be the 
most satisfactory. 


Canadian Delegation 


The members of the Canadian delegation 
were as follows:— 

Government Delegates: John Mainwar- 
ing, Chief, Labour-Management Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, and Dr. Kingsley 
Kay, Chief, Laboratory Services, Occupa- 
tional Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

Employer Delegates: S. C. Jones, 
Manager, Employees Relations Depart- 
ment, Canadian Industries (1954) Limited, 


~and William M. Kirk, Director of Indus- 


trial Relations, Dow Chemical of Canada, 
Ltd. 

Worker Delegates: Silby Barrett, Assistant 
to the President of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, and W. D. 
Kearns, Secretary, Toronto and District 
Trades and Labour Council. 
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‘TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Numerous congratulatory messages were 





extended to the Maintenance of Way 
Co-operative Committee of the Atlantic 
Region, Canadian National Railways, 
Moncton, N.B., when it recently marked 
its 25th anniversary. 


A special meeting of the committee was 
held to observe the occasion, and CNR 
President Donald Gordon, who was unable 
to attend in person, sent the following wire 
to the group:— 

“,.Co-operation between men and 
management is every bit as important to- 
day as it was 25 years ago. It promotes 
mutual understanding and benefit in which 
we all share. Best wishes for future success 
and profitable operation.” 


Representatives of management in 
attendance at the meeting included: G. R. 
Doull, Regional Chief Engineer, who acted 
as chairman; E. W. G. Chapman, Assistant 
Chief Engineer; R. P. Puddester, Engineer, 
maintenance of way; and P. F. Padberg, 
General Store Keeper, all of Moncton. 
G. R. Hayes, Vice-President and General 
Manager for the Atlantic Region, attended 
the meetings as an observer. 


The employees were represented by the 
following senior officials of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees: J. E. 
Roy, General Chairman, Ottawa; G. A. 
Biddiscombe, Vice-Chairman, Saint John, 
N.B.; and H. J. Hennessy, Assistant 
General Chairman, Charlottetown, PEI. 

George W. Yorkton, Amherst, N\S., of 
the Labour-Management Co-operative Ser- 
vice, Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada, attending the 
meeting as an observer, commended the 
committee on its fine record during the 
past 25 years, and added:— 


“In the course of carrying out my duties, 
devoted to the establishment of labour- 
management production committees, and 
better human relations between employers 
and employees, I often refer to your group 
as an outstanding example of what people 
can achieve when they work together to 
accomplish any given task.” 

Vice-President and General Manager 
G. R. Hayes extended his congratulations 
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to the group on the successful completion 
of 25 years of operations. Addressing the 
meeting, he said in part:— 


“Tt is only by co-operation that we can 
work together in the railway’s interest, as 
well as in the interest of the employees. 
This committee has built up an enviable 
record in this respect.” 


Speaking on behalf of the employees, 
G. A. Biddiscombe, Vice-chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, assured the gathering of his 
group’s loyal co-operation, stating that they 
were trying to do all that they could in 
this respect. 

Mr. Biddiscombe noted that there had 
been benefits for both employees and 
management through the committee’s 


activity, and that the employees try to 


contribute in every way possible towards 
its success. He assured the meeting that 
they would continue to do so, and expressed 
his belief that co-operation had been a 
leading factor in cutting down expenses, 
and had helped in many other ways. 


** %* * 


Recognition by a leading West Coast 
unionist of a need for closer day-to-day 
labour-management co-operation, of the 
calibre achieved by committees composed 
of both groups engaging in joint discussion, 
was evident in a statement made recently. 
In a message to union officers, he said:— 


“Judging from discussions with manage- 
ment during the past year, I would say 
that generally management is beginning to 
see that there must be a better approach 
to solving the everyday problems that arise 
for both management and labour, the 
solving of which would make work easier, 
production methods more efficient and 
happier employees. 


“Tt must be thoroughly understood that 
such committees are not set up to dominate 
either one group or another, but are 
designed to benefit through co-operation 
those who.are responsible for production 
and those who make production possible. 
It follows, naturally, a gain for one must 
result in a gain for all.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


dustrial Relations 
of Labour. 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during February. During the 
month, the Board received three applica- 
tions for certification and one request for 
review of a Board decision. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of riggers 
employed by Dutton-Mannix Company, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
Dos. lysce). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 





See eee 
and _ Conciliation — 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


employed by Canadian National Railways 
in its Newfoundland Steamship Service 
(Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of office personnel 


employed by Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Regional Accounting Office, 
Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: J. L. 
MacDougall). 
Request for Review of Decision 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal, Que., respondent (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Sept. 
1945, p. 1318). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and Canadian Airline Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited, Dawson City, Y.T., and Dawson 
Miners’ Union, Local No. 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
Prescott, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

5. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
N.S., and Division No. 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B.,. and National Harbours’ Board 
Employees’ Federal Union No. 24 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
March, p. 298). 


2. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
Dos lysoe)} GiiG=Mareh*p. 298): 


3. Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Marine Radio Division, 
No. 59 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(L.G., March, p. 299). 


4. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
(See above.) 


| This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations | 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 





Conciliation Boards Established 


1. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill) (L.G., March, p. 298). 


2. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local 272 (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Prepanicr nce wlan peo): 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During February, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in September to deal with 
matters in dispute between CKCV Limited, 
Quebec, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 
(L.G,. Dee., p. 1725). The text of» the 
reports is reproduced below. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and “Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 

| the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, 1.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be wor. the weneral 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
| the administration of the Act and is 
| directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
| for consent to prosecute. 
The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


During February, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in September to deal with 
matters in dispute between CHRC Limited, 
Quebec, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 
(L.G., Dee., p. 1725). The text of the 
reports is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., March, 
p. 300). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


1. CKCV Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians. (See above.) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

‘Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Departmenet of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department, in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- | 
tions Branch and the ‘Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between 


CKCV Limited, Quebec 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


We wish to submit the following report 
in connection with the dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on the one 
hand, and CKCV Limited, Quebec, on the 
other hand :— 

The points in dispute specifically sub- 
mitted to us are those which are listed in 
the report submitted on September 9, 
1954, by Mr. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
to Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

In the present case, we have held eight 
sessions, one for the swearing in and for 
consideration of the file and the others 
for purposes of investigation. During the 
latter, many witnesses were heard and close 
to 60 exhibits were filed. 

We have also held a special session to 
hear representatives of the parties, and, 
finally, a written report was submitted to 
us by counsel for the employer. 

We have had private sittings on January 
11, 12, 17, 18, 21 and 22 and we have taken 
even more time than the Act provides for, 
for the drawing up of a complete and final 
version of the present report. 

The two most important questions were 
the following :— 

(a) Union Security. 

(b) Salaries. 


We have unanimously agreed that, in the 
consideration and study of all the points 
in dispute, we should constantly bear in 
mind different essential factors, the main 
ones being the following :— 


1. A first agreement is involved and 
there is reason for taking precautionary 
measures in order to ensure that relations 
between the employer and the employee, 
which, according to the evidence have 
always been good in the past, would not 
in future lose this characteristic because of 
the conclusion of a collective agreement. 

2. This case concerns a private station, 
and its potentialities as far as imcome and 
operational methods are concerned are 
obviously not comparable with those of the 
state-operated stations, nor are they wholly 
comparable with those of such important 
stations as CKAC La Presse and CKVL 
Verdun. 

3. Comparisons between conditions exist- 
ing in the City of Quebec and those which 
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During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians and (1) 


CKCV Limited, Quebec, and (2) CHRC 
Limited, Quebec. 
Mr. Justice Gérard Lacroix, Quebec, 
was Chairman of both Boards. 
Vaillancourt, 
nominee to 
Matteau, 


Philippe 
Montreal, was the union 
both Boards. Arthur 
Montreal, was the company 
nominee to the Board dealing with the 
dispute affecting CKCV Limited and 
Eugene Lacasse was the company nominee 
to the Board that dealt with the dispute 
affecting CHRC Limited. | 

The majority reports, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act constitute 
the reports of the Boards, were  sub- 
mitted by the Chairman and _ the 
companies’ nominees. The minority 
reports were submitted by Mr. Vaillan- 
court. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





may prevail in such centres as Montreal 
and Toronto must necessarily take into 
account a differential which is very real. 

We are happy to say that the repre- 
sentatives of both parties have endeavoured 
to submit, either through witnesses or by 
way of documents, information as com- 
plete as they were able to make it, and 
that they have shown a spirit of co- 
operation which was greatly appreciated by 
the members of the conciliation board. 

The proceedings were carried on in a 
very friendly atmosphere, and this made 
our work easier and more agreeable. 

All questions submitted were debated at 
length and we now wish to inform you of 
our conclusions as follows:— 


Union Security 

1. The union asked for the closed shop, 
and the company, in its counter-proposal, 
offered a form of maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Such provision would have been in force 
during the life of the agreement, but it 
authorized any union member to tender 
his resignation within a prescribed period 
of time before termination of the agree- 
ment. 
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The ution nominee, Mr. Vaillancourt, 
recommended, in the present case, some 
form of not fully unionized shop. Under 
this plan the employee, within thirty days 
following the coming into effect of the 
agreement, would have to become a 
member of the union as a condition of 
employment. He would, however, have the 
right to resign by giving a thirty-day 
notice before the termination of the 
agreement. 

Mr. Vaillancourt is of the opinion that 
this plan would be more appropriate, in 
the present case, than a plan of main- 
tenance of membership, because of the 
small number of employees at Station 
GCRCY. 

The employer nominee, Mr. Matteau, 
and the Chairman of the Board are of 
the opinion that the plan recommended 
in the case of Station CHRC should also 
apply in-the present case, and they suggest 
the following wording: 


Union Security 


Any employee who is a member in good 
standing of the union at the time of the 
coming into effect of this agreement, and all 
those who may thereafter so become, must, 
as a condition of employment, remain mem- 
bers in good standing of the union for the 
lifetime of this agreement. 

However, any employee who is a member 
of the union may resign from it without loss 
of employment by giving the union execu- 
tive, the employer or person in charge of 
his offices written notice of his resignation, 
duly signed by him, at least thirty days 
before the expiration or renewal of this 
agreement, 


2. Grafted on this union security issue, 
even though it was not specifically men- 
tioned in the conciliation report, the ques- 
tion of the check-off of union dues was 
also considered. 

The union asked that the check-off be 
made by retaining each week from the 
wages the sum of one and one-third per 
cent (14%), to be taken off gross wages, 
including overtime. 

It was also requested that the employer 
be obliged to deduct the special dues 
levied on the employee and the penalties 
he may have to pay his union. 

The difficulty with this formula is that 
the check-off is not made by deducting a 
fixed and regular amount and that it calls 
for extra bookkeeping by the Company to 
figure it out on the wages of every 
emplovee each week. 

Besides, it has been shown to us that 
this check-off of one and one-third per 
cent (14%) of gross wages is really the 
amount the member of the union agrees 
to pay to the latter under his union’s 
constitution. 
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We felt that we should not interfere with 
the relations which may exist between the 
union and its members and that any 
change suggested by us in the form of 
contribution for vheck-off purposes would 
amount to such imterference. 

As Chairman of the Board, I feel that 
the check-off must be limited to the dedue- 
tion of this amount of one and one-third 
per cent (14%) of gross wages including 
overtime. 

I do not feel that the employer should 
be asked to deduct the special dues or 
penalties levied by the union. 

This concerns a new power and another 
transfer of credits which may vary 
according to circumstances and with each 
employee, and it does not seem fair .to 
impose such an obligation on the employer. 

On the latter part of this section con- 
cerning special dues and penalties, ‘the 
company nominee agrees with the Chair- 
man of the Board and the union nominee 
reserves the right to submit his opinion 
in the matter. 


Holidays With Pay 


The parties have agreed on the matter 
of holidays paid but not worked. 

The method of pay for ‘these holidays 
was the only issue left unsettled, and the 
arbitrators are unanimous in recommending 
as follows:— 

With regard to the method of remunera- 
tion for these paid holidays, we were 
called upon to consider various suggestions 
so as not to deprive the employee of bene- 
fits granted him or to burden the company 
with extra costs. 

Two things may happen: 

1. An employee may be called to work 

on a holiday not worked; 

2. A holiday not worked may coincide 

with the employee’s weekly day off. 

We must grant that the employee is 
entitled to all the benefits due him under 
the agreement. 

If this benefit takes the form of a 
holiday not worked, he is unquestionably 
entitled to stay at home on that day and 
be paid for it. 

The company has offered to pay him 
double time if he is called upon to work 
one of these holidays not worked and we 
feel that this is fair. 

However, the company reserves the right 
to give him only his regular wages on that 
day but to give him credit for it by adding 
another day to his usual vacation with pay. 

It goes without saying that, in such a 
case, the company would pay him his 
regular wages for this additional day of 
vacation. 


We therefore suggest that the following 
clause be inserted in the agreement: 


(a) Should an employee be required to 
work on a paid holiday, the company shall 
pay him double time or, if the company so 
wishes, it may pay him regular time pro- 
vided that one additional day paid at the 
regular rate be added to his vacation. 

(b) The same method of payment and 
compensation shall apply in the case where 
an employee is required to work on his 
weekly day off (in so far as the law will 
allow an employee to give up his day off). 

(c) In the case where a paid holiday falls 
on the employee’s weekly day of rest, the 
company shall change the date of the 
employee’s day of rest for that week, so that 
he may enjoy the benefit of both the paid 
holiday and the weekly day of rest. 


Rest Periods Between Work Periods 


In the matter of the weekly day off to 
which all employees are entitled, the union 
has requested that said day off begin 
twelve (12) hours after the employee has 
left his work. 

It was submitted in support of this 
request that an employee should be entitled 
to at least twelve (12) hours of rest from 
the time he has left work until the time he 
may be called back to work. In this way, 
he would be entitled to his full twelve (12) 
hours of rest, and it is desired that 
these hours do not coincide with any part 
of the twenty-four (24) hours of his weekly 
day of rest. In other words, it is desired 
that the weekly day of rest be counted only 
from the time an employee could be 
required to resume his work. 

There certainly is a distinction to be 
made here since the union’s reasoning in 
the matter cannot be totally accepted. 

Indeed, it seems quite obvious to us that, 
where an employee needs a_ reasonable 
period of rest before resuming his work, 
he need not have such a long period before 
his day off. 

Employees other than announcers, oper- 
ators and news commentators (nouvel- 
listes) quit work at five or five-thirty p.m. 
This means that the employees enjoy six 
hours and thirty minutes or seven hours 
of free time before midnight, that is to 
say before their weekly day of rest begins, 
if they are going to take this day on the 
morrow. 

We believe that the following recom- 
mendations should be made, and we 
unanimously recommend :— 

1. An employee shall not be called to 
work until twelve (12) hours have elapsed 
since the end of his last working period. 

2. For his weekly day of rest, the 
employee shall be entitled to twenty-four 
(24) consecutive hours, plus the six (6) 
hours preceding his day off. 


We believe that these recommendations 
are such as will place all the employees on 
about the same footing, since it has been 
shown to us that Station CKCV closes at 
midnight. This closing time, along with 
the above recommendations, will allow the 
announcers, operators and news commen- 
tators (nouvellistes) to have:— 

(a) Six (6) hours before their weekly 
day off. 

(b) The twenty-four 
hours of the day off. 


(2) The night which follows the day off 
and precedes their working time. 


(24) consecutive 


The content of Paragraph (c) is not of 
a binding or contractual nature; it is 
mentioned here solely to illustrate what 
will happen in actual practice. 


Employees Receiving Fees 


The “fee” as understood and used in 
radio has not been well defined before the 
Board. 

It appears from the evidence that this 
word. is used to indicate, in a non- 
restrictive way, however, a payment in 
addition to the regular salary an employee 
may receive: 

(a) either from a sponsor; 

(b) or from his employers for performing 
special work during his regular 
working hours or outside his working 
hours. 


Such fees are assigned by sponsors for 
commercial contracts. Their object is to 
assure the sponsor of the services of an 
employee who is known to the public and 
who has special talents. 


It goes without saying that the employee, 
in such a case, is interested in checking 
the fact that the agreement which he may 
have made or which may have been made 
for him with the sponsor is included in the 
proper terms in the contract which the 
company may enter into with the sponsor. 


This recommendation of the members of 
the Board is in no way meant to give the 
employees of the station, even those who 
are concerned in the contracts, the right to 
inquire about the agreements concluded 
between the station and such clients. Its 
only object is to authorize the employees 
concerned to see that, in that agreement, 
he is protected with regard to the fees 
which he is entitled to receive. The Board 
therefore unanimously recommend that 
every employee interested in a particular 
contract in connection with fees which are 
assigned to him shall have the right to 
examine only that part of the contract 
which applies to him. 
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Job Definitions 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
both parties attach to their agreement a 
definition of the various jobs to be agreed 
and decided upon by them, but only as a 
guide, with no contractual obligation 
involved. 


Posting of Schedules or Time-tables 


This question had been submitted to us 
as Item 9 in the Conciliation Officer’s 
report. At the investigation, however, 
both parties stated that they would settle 
it themselves. We, therefore, have no 
decision to make in the matter. 


Salaries 

This question of salaries was obviously 
the main topic of discussion, for various 
reasons which we may perhaps be allowed 
to resume as follows:— 

1. The operating radius of local stations 
clearly cannot be compared to that of the 
Mentreal or Toronto stations or that of 
the general CBC network. 

2. The stations in those more important 
and larger centres than Quebec have 
definite advantages, with regard to clientele, 
which Quebec stations cannot hope to 
obtain. 

3. CBV, the local CBC station, operates 
under conditions which are quite different 
from those of the Quebee stations, particu- 
larly CKCYV. 

The better part of CBV’s operations are 
in fact, in the nature of relay for com- 


mercial programs originating in other 
centres. 
This consequently deprives CBV_ em- 


ployees, announcers especially, of benefits 
or advantages for which basic salaries 
fixed on a higher scale must, in many 
cases, compensate. 

4. Finally, and we are not straying from 
the evidence in bringing this matter up, 
there is the uncertainty or alienating con- 
dition created by the advent of television. 

Since the present contract will take effect 
during a period of readjustment, we believe 
that this aspect must be weighed with care 
in order not to bring about a condition 
which might prove detrimental to both 
parties. 


Finally, although the union representa-: 


tive made a strong plea for his demand, 
we (the employer’s member and_ the 
Chairman of the Board) are of the opinion 
that a schedule graduating the salary in 
terms of years only and comprising auto- 
matic increases creates a principle which 
does not give justice to the two parties 
involved. 
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To elaborate further on this proposition, 
it is advisable that we explain ourselves 
as follows:— 

Salary is the price of the output and the 
devotion to duty, as well as the honesty 
and the efficiency of an employee. 

These are the factors which must 
condition the remuneration schedule and 
determine salary progressions. 

Giving these factors a minor and relative 
importance and taking into account, as a 
condition of increase, only the number of 
weeks, months or years during which an 
employee remains in the service of an 
employer, tends, in our humble opinion, to 
take away from an employee the desire 
and the ambition to improve himself and 
to give his employer better and improved 
work from year to year. 

It does not seem to us absolutely fair to 
foree the employer into granting an in- 
crease solely because an employee has been 
in his service for six months or a year. 
On the other hand, it does not seem fair 
either for the employee to be bound by a 
schedule which could expose him to dis- 
missal should the employer feel that his 
work is not entirely satisfactory and that 
he does not possess the skill that justifies 
the statutory increase which he, the 
employer, would be obliged to grant for 
the sole reason that the employee had been 
with the station for twelve months instead 
of six. 

The employee, even if he wanted to 
remain in the service of the employer at 
the same salary, would be placing this 
employer under an obligation to tell him 
that he cannot accept this offer which 
would constitute a violation of the contract 
and that, moreover, he cannot give him 
the increase provided for because he does 
not deserve it. 

Tn the light of. this, study. snderore tic 
principles, we have therefore preferred :— 

1. To recommend a basic salary for the 
different occupations at the station. 

2. The establishment of this basic salary 
will result in several cases in giving a 
number of employees substantial salary 
adjustments. 

3. In order not to place an employee who 
is Just beginning and one who is already 
in the service of the company at the same 
stage and on the same level, we thought 
it would be fair, once the basic salary has 
been adjusted, to give present employees an 
additional inerease of five per cent (5%) 
calculated on the adjusted basic salary. 

4. For employees whose basic salary is 
above that suggested in the present report, 
we recommend a ten per cent (10%) in- 
crease in this basic salary. 


These recommendations can therefore be 
summed up in a elause which, for the 
duration of the present agreement, could 
be worded as follows :— 

(a) All newly-hired employees who are 
without experience shall be subject to a 
period of training or trial of a maximum 
duration of three months. After this three 
months’ trial period, the scale of minimum 


salaries for each category shall be as 
follows: 
SCALE OF MINIMUM SALARIES 
After 
3 months 
CSOT Se ae ete Fe ee $45.00 
TOR LOLS. as tens. val aiuges ati ig Sachetcece? 35.00 
News Commentators (nowvellistes) 45.00 
LEED AAG on Se ES Lert 45.00 
EEDCOTC A OPATIATIO ceil. ov Max ee 45.00 
Assistant Record Librarians...... ~ 30.00 
“AID OT TSE RSS ke Shape pia Le it Oe 20000 
Wrieewolerkecoua: shes ce, hee, 25.00 
Telephone Operators ............ 25.00 
SUNG ea AR We aa ale ieee as: 25.00 
(b) All salaries of present employees 


carrying on one of the duties listed in the 
above scale which are lower than the rate 
set by this scale shall be adjusted to the 
rate of the said scale starting on October 1, 
1954. 

(c) All salaries of present employees thus 
adjusted to the rate specified in the above- 
mentioned scale shall be increased by 
five per vent (5%) calculated at the basic 
salary rate adjusted according to figures in 
the said scale. 

(d) All present employees whcse_ basic 
salary is higher than the minimum salaries 
specified in the above-mentioned scale shall 
receive a ten per cent (10%) increase 
calculated on the basic salary now paid 
them. 

(e) This agreement 
present employees a 
present earnings. 


eannot entail for 
reduction in their 


Date of the Coming into Force of this 
Contract and Application of Salaries 


This contract shall come into force on 
the date of signature. 

It is a twelve-month (12) contract. 

On the other hand, reservation might 
be made as to the applreation of salaries 
suggested in this report. 

Although the report of the Conciliation 
Officer addressed to us with our mandate 
does not specifically mention retroactivity, 
we were nonetheless requested, at the 
inquiry, to consider for the application of 
salaries a date other than the one men- 
tioned for the coming into force of other 
clauses in the contract. 


The intention was to make the salaries 
retroactive to the last date of the negotia- 
tions, but, obviously, nothing in the record 
could, in the humble opinion of the Chair- 
man of the Board, justify the granting of 
such a request. 

The appointment of the Chairman took 
place during the first third of the month 
of October and the parties had agreed t6 
select him during the very first week in 


October. 


Under the Avt (RS.C. Ch. 152) the 
Conciliation Board’s report must be 
forwarded within fourteen (14) days 


following the appointment of the Chairman 
(Section 35). 

However, this period can be extended 
by consent of the parties involved. 

In the present case, we have had to have 
recourse, for perfectly legitimate causes and 
reasons, to the power to extend the time 
allowed. 

Moreover, employees to whom new 
advantages are given with regard to salaries 
by the contract suggested by us would 
apparently have been entitled to obtain 
these same advantages towards the end 
of October 1954. 

The Chairman of the Board considers 
it fair and just to recommend that the 
salaries suggested in our report come into 
effect approximately on the date on which 
the arbitration was referred to us, that is, 
commencing on October 1, 1954. 

The union representative, Mr. Philippe 
Vaillancourt, and the employer’s represent- 
ative, Mr. Arthur Matteau, accept this 
last recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Board to the effect that the salaries 
suggested and to be adopted come into 
effect starting on October 1, 1954. As for 
the other sections of the report, they will 
eome into effect on the day on which the 
agreement is signed. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Gérarp Lacroix, JS.C., 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) ArtHuR MAarrTEau, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) PuiwippE VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


(Translation ) 

As it has been impossible for me to sign 
a unanimous report concerning the dispute 
between the National Association of Broad- 
east Employees and Technicians on the one 
hand and CKCV Ltd., Quebec, on the 
cther, I wish to submit my opinions with 
regard to certain questions under dispute. 
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1. Union Security 


Since the principle of the check-off has 
been recognized, in accordance with the 
method established by the union’s constitu- 
tion, just as it was admitted that we should 
not intervene in relations which may exist 
between the union and its members, it 
seems to me that it goes without saying 
that special dues or fines imposed under 
the union’s constitution should also be 
deducted. 


2. Fees 


It has been recognized by both parties 
that the fee is remuneration in addition to 
the regular salary which is granted an 
employee for a particular job. On the 
other hand, the fee may be paid at one 
time by the employer and at another time 
by the sponsor. The union requested that 
rates be established setting the amount of 
fees, since this is a form of supplementary 
remuneration. It is my opinion that, in 
all justice to the employees, rates should 
be set in accordance with the length of 
the radio program. Moreover, it should 
be noted that the employer has set rates 
for every sponsored program in accordance 
with the length of the program. 


3. Salaries 

It has been proved by the union party 
that most radio stations, if not all, have 
set up salary scales for their employees, 
covering periods of 5 to 10 years. It has 
also been proved that the above-mentioned 
station, while it does not admit that a 
salary scale has been set up, has acknowl- 
edged that it granted statutory (or annual) 
increases, thereby creating a salary scale, 
since an employee receives a higher salary 
after several years’ service than another 
employee doing the same work who has 
fewer years of service. 

The principle of a salary seale in collec- 
tive agreements now in force in the radio 


industry was a concession made by the 
unions. This means that a union may have 
recognized, for example, that $75 would be 
a fair wage for a specific duty. However, 
the same union has admitted or allowed 
that an employee should take five (5) 
years before he has acquired all the experi- 
ence and qualifications necessary for filling 
this position; the union has therefore 
recognized that a new employee could 
receive a lower salary than that set if he 
is starting as a radio employee. That is 
why I consider it very important to have 
a salary scale in the case of employees of 
CKCYV. Otherwise, the collective agree- 
ment will be completely ineffective, if they 
content themselves with setting minimum 
salaries to determine the remuneration of 
employees with one year’s service or more. 


It is also impossible for me to agree 
to minimum salaries as low as_ those 
suggested in the majority report. Radio 
employees are certainly entitled to a salary 
which corresponds better to their responsi- 
bilities and to their classification. 


Finally, I wish to point out that at no 
time did the employer or his representa- 
tives plead inability to pay, which means 
that an Arbitration Board called upon to 
make recommendations with regard to what 
salaries should be paid is relieved of a 
great deal of responsibility. 

I am therefore of the opinion that all 
hiring rates mentioned in the majority 
report should be increased by five dollars 


($5). And also that a general increase of 
15 per cent should be granted to all 
employees after the salary adjustment 


called for in the case of employees earning 
less than the salary suggested as a hiring 
rate has been made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) PHILIPPE VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


CHRC Limited, Quebec 
and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


We wish to submit the following report 
in connection with the dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on the one 
hand, and CHRC Limited, Quebec, on the 
other hand:— 
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_ trial 


The points in dispute specifically sub- 
mitted to us are those which are listed 
in the report submitted on September 9, 
1954, by Mr. Pépin, Conciliation Officer, to 
Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Indus- 
Relations. 


In the present case, we have held seven 
sessions, one for the swearing in and for 
consideration of the file and the others for 
purposes of investigation. During the 
latter,;many witnesses were heard and close 
to 60 exhibits were filed. 

We have also held a special session to 
hear representatives of the parties, and, 
finally, a written report was submitted to 
us by counsel for the employer. 

We have had private sittings on January 
11, 12, 17, 18, 21 and .22 and we have taken 
even more time than the Act provides for, 
for the drawing up of a eomplete and final 
version of the present report. 

The two most important questions were 
the following :— 

(a) Union Security. 

(b) Salaries. 


We have unanimously agreed that, in the 
consideration and study of all the points 
in dispute, we should constantly bear in 
mind different essential factors, the main 
ones being the following :— 

1. A first agreement is involved and there 
is reason for taking precautionary measures 
in order to ensure that relations between 
the employer and the employees, which, 
according to the evidence, have always 
been good in the past, would not in future 
lose this characteristic because of the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement. 

2. This case concerns a private station, 
and its potentialities as far as income and 
operational methods are concerned are 
obviously not comparable with those of the 
state-operated stations, nor are they 
wholly comparable with those of such 
important stations as CKAC La Presse and 
CKVL Verdun. 


3. Comparisons between conditions exist- 
ing in the City of Quebec and those which 
may prevail in such centres as Montreal 
and Toronto must necessarily take into 
account a differential which is very real. 

We are happy to say that the repre- 
sentatives of both parties have endeavoured 
to submit, either through witnesses or by 
way of documents, information as complete 
as they were able to make it, and that 
they have shown a spirit of co-operation 
which was greatly’ appreciated by the 
members of the Conciliation Board. 

The proceedings were carried on in a 
very friendly atmosphere, and this made 
our work easier and more agreeable. 

All questions submitted were debated at 
length and we now wish to inform you of 
our conclusions as follows:— 
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Union Security 


1. The union asked for the closed shop, 
and the company, in its counter-proposal, 
offered a form of maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Such provision would have been in force 
during the life of the agreement, but it 
authorized any union member to tender 
his resignation within a prescribed period 
of time before termination of the agree- 
ment. 

The three members are unanimous in 
recommending this form of maintenance 
of membership, which could be expressed 
in the agreement in the following terms: 


Union Security 

Any employee who is a member in good 
standing of the union at the time of the 
coming into effect of this agreement, and all 
those who may thereafter so become, must, 
as a condition of employment, remain mem- 
bers in good standing of the union for the 
lifetime of this agreement. 


However, any employee who is a member 
of the union may resign from it without loss 
of employment by giving the union execu- 
tive, the employer or person in charge of his 
office written notice of his resignation, duly 
signed by him, at least thirty days before 
the expiration or renewal of this agreement. 

2. Grafted on this union security issue, 
even though it was not specifivally men- 
tioned in the conciliation report, the ques- 
tion of the check-off of union dues was 
also considered. 

The union asked that the check-off be 
made by retaining each week from the 
wages the sum of one and _ one-third 
per cent (14%), to be taken off gross 
wages, including overtime. 

It was also requested that the employer 
be obliged to deduct the special dues 
levied on the employee and the penalties 
he may have to pay his union. 

The difficulty with this formula is that 
the check-off is not made by deducting a 
fixed and regular amount and that it calls 
for extra bookkeeping by the Company to 
figure it out on the wages of every 
employee each week. 


Besides, it has been shown to us that 
this check-off of one and one-third per 
cent (14%) of gross wages is really the 
amount the member of the union agrees 
to pay to the latter under his union’s 
constitution. 


We felt that we should not interfere 
with the relations which may exist between 
the union and its members, and that any 
change suggested by us in the form of 
contribution for check-off purposes would 
amount to such interference. 


As Chairman of the Board, I feel that 
the check-off must be limited to the deduc- 
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tion of this amount of one and one-third 
per cent (14%) of gross wages including 
overtime. 

I do not feel that the employer should 
be asked to deduct the special dues or 
penalties levied by the union. 

This concerns a new power and another 
transfer of credits which may vary 
according to circumstances and with each 
employee, and it does not seem fair to 
impose such an obligation on the employer. 


On the latter part of this section con- 
cerning special dues and penalties, the 
company nominee agrees with the Chairman 
of the Board and the union nominee 
reserves the right to submit his opinion in 
the matter. 


Statutory and Paid Holidays 


In view of the nature and requirements 
of their duties, announcers, operators, news 
commentators (nouvellistes) and telephone 
operators have not had any statutory or 
paid holidays to date. They enjoyed only 
their weekly day of rest, as required by 
law. 

We unanimously agree that they should 
be given the following five paid holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Confederation Day, 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, Labour Day 
and Christmas Day. 

As for the other employees, called by 
the generic name of office workers, it has 
been represented to us that these employees 
already enjoyed a much greater number 
of paid holidays and days _ following 
holidays. 

The union has requested that this same 
number of holidays be granted; according 
to the union, this would amount only to 
recognition of an existing state of affairs. 

Upon investigation we reached the con- 
clusion that the holidays in addition to 
those mentioned in the case of announcers, 
operators, news commentators (nouvel- 
listes) and telephone operators were not 
always given every year to the office 
workers, but that the granting of these 
holidays varied from year to year accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

While recommending that the Company 
repeat, whenever possible, the advantages 
with regard to holidays which it has been 
able, under certain circumstances, to give 
in the past to its office workers, we con- 
sider it fair to grant, for this category, 
including editors, record librarians, typists, 
office vlerks, invoice clerks, traffic clerks, 
cleaners and messengers, the following paid 
hohdavs: New Year’s Day, Confederation 
Day, St. John the Baptist’s Day, Labour 
Day, Christmas Day, Epiphany, All Saint’s 
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Day, the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Ascension Day and half a day on 
Good Friday. 


Method of Remuneration for Paid 
Holidays not Worked 


With regard to the method of remunera- 
tion for these holidays paid but not worked, 
we were called upon to consider various 
suggestions so as not to deprive the 
employee of benefits granted him or to 
burden the company with extra costs. 

Two things may happen:— 

1. An employee may be called to work 
on a holiday not worked. 

2. A holiday not worked may coincide 
with the employee’s weekly day off. 

We must grant that the employee is 
entitled to all the benefits due him under 
the agreement. 

If this benefit takes the form of a 
holiday not worked, he is unquestionably 
entitled to stay at home on that day and 
be paid for it. 

The company has offered to pay him 
double time if he is called upon to work 
on one of these holidays not worked, and 
we feel that this is fair. 

However, the company reserves the right 
to give him only his regular wages on that 
day but to give him credit for it by adding 
another day to his usual vacation with pay. 

It goes without saying that, in such a 
case, the company would pay him his 
regular wages for this additional day of 
vavation. 

We therefore suggest that the following 
clause be inserted in the agreement: 

(a) Should an employee be required to 
work on a paid holiday, the company shall 
pay him double time, or, if the company so 
wishes, it may pay him regular time only 
provided that one additional day paid at the 


regular rate be added to his vacation. 
(b) The same method of payment and 


compensation shall apply in the case where 
an employee is required to work on his 
weekly day off (in so far as the law will 
allow an employee to give up his day off). 
(c) In the case where a paid holiday falls 
on the employee’s weekly day of rest, the 
company shall change the date of the 
employee’s day of rest for that week, so 
that he may enjoy the benefit of both the 
paid holiday and the weekly day of rest. 


Rest Period Between Work Periods 


In the matter of the weekly day off to 
which all employees are entitled, the union 
has requested that said day off begin 
twelve (12) hours after the employee has 
left his work. 

It was submitted in support of this 
request that an employee should be entitled 
to at least twelve (12) hours of rest from 
the time he has left work until the time 
he may be called back to work. In this 


way, he would be entitled to his full 
twelve (12) hours of rest, and it is desired 
that these hours do not coincide with any 
part of the twenty-four (24) hours of his 
weekly day of rest. In other words, it is 
desired that the weekly day of rest be 
counted only from the time an employee 
could be required to resume his work. 


There certainly is a distinction to be 
made here, since the union’s reasoning in 
the matter cannot be totally accepted. 

Indeed, it seems quite obvious to us 
that, where an employee needs a reasonable 
period of rest before resuming his work, he 
need not have such a long period before 
his day off: 

Employees other than announcers, oper- 
ators and news commentators (nouvellistes) 
quit work at five or five-thirty pm. This 
means that the employees enjoy six hours 
and thirty minutes or seven hours of free 
time before midnight, that is to say before 
their weekly day of rest begins, if they are 
going to take this day on the morrow. 

We believe that the following recom- 
mendations should be made, and we 
unanimously recommend :— 


1. An employee shall not be called to 
work until twelve (12) hours have elapsed 
since the end of his last working period. 

2. For his weekly day of rest, - the 
emplovee shall be entitled to twenty-four 
(24) consecutive hours, plus the six (6) 
hours preceding his day off. 

We believe that these recommendations 
are such as will place all the employees on 
about the same footing, since it has been 
shown to us that Station CHRC closes at 
midnight. This closing time, along with 
the above recommendations, will allow the 
announcers, operators and news commen- 
tators (nouvellistes) to have:— 


(a) Six (6) hours before their weekly 
day off. 
(b) The twenty-four (24) consecutive 


hours of the day off. 

(c) The night which follows the day off 
and precedes their working time. 

The content of Paragraph (c) is not of 
a binding or contractual nature; it is men- 
tioned here solely to illustrate what will 
happen in actual practice. 


Hours of Work 

With regard to this question of hours of 
work, we are of the unanimous opinion 
that the company should be allowed to 
proceed as in the past for the establish- 
ment of schedules for working hours, 
attempting to make as equal and equitable 
a distribution as possible among all its 
employees. 
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With regard to announcers and operators, 
whose work is subject to special obligations 
and conditions, due to the operations of the 
station, we believe that in their case the 
calculation of the distribution of working 
hours could be based on a period varying 
from four to six weeks, in order to balance 
the average hours in such a way as to 
attain an almost equal number for each 
announcer and each operator. 


As for the news commentators (nouvel- 
listes), the hours of work schedules are at 
present distributed over periods of three 
weeks with 36, 39 and 48 hours each. This 
distribution was made at the request of 
the commentators themselves, as a result 
of an understanding reached among them 
and with one of their fellow-workers. 


After consultation with the news 
commentators, we recommend that — the 
company respect this agreement for the 
duration of the present contract, and that 
this same distribution of three weeks (with 
36, 39 and 48 hours each) for this category 
of employees be maintained, while also 
respecting the time-table now in force 
under which the commentators agree to 
work six consecutive hours without meal 
time. 


. In the event that the reason for the 
existence of the present system, with which 
the necessity for the present time-table is 
bound up, should disappear, we recommend 
that the parties reserve the right, for the 
lifetime of this agreement, if necessary, to 
keep the same time-table or to negotiate 
different conditions in this respect. 


We also unanimously recommend that, 
solely for purposes of additional remunera- 
tion, the work week be calculated on the 
basis of forty hours per week for all 
employees, except for news commentators 
(nouvellistes), 12 whose case the ecalcula- 
tion shall be made on the basis of forty- 
two hours per week. 


Employees Receiving Fees 


understood and used in 
well defined before 


The “fee. as 
radio, has not been 
the Board. 


It appears from the evidenze that this 
word is used to indicate, in a non- 
restrictive way, however, a payment in 
addition to the regular salary an employee 
may recelve:— 

(a) either from a sponsor; 

(b) or from his employers for perform- 
ing special work during his regular 
working hours or outside his working 
hours. 

Such fees are assigned by sponsors for 

commercial contracts. Their object is to 
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assure the sponsor of the services of an 
employee who is known to the public and 
who has special talents. 


It goes without saying that the employee, 
in such a case, is interested in checking 
the fact that the agreement which he may 
have made or which may have been made 
for him with the sponsor is included in the 
proper terms in the contract which the 
company may enter into with the sponsor. 

This recommendation of the members of 
the Board is in no way meant to give the 
employees of the station, even those who 
are concerned in the contracts, the right to 
inquire about the agreements concluded 
between the station and such clients. Its 
only object is to authorize the employees 
concerned to see that, in that agreement, 
he is protected with regard to the fees 
which he is entitled to receive. The Board, 
therefore, unanimously recommends that 
every employee interested in a partrcular 
contract in connection with fees which are 
assigned to him shall have the right to 
examine only that part of the contract 
which applies to him. 


Job Definitions 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
both parties attach to their agreement a 
definition of the various jobs to be agreed 
and decided upon by them, but only as a 
guide, with no contractual obligation 
involved. 


Vacations 


We are unanimously agreed that two 
weeks’ paid vacation should be granted at 
the regular rate to each employee covered 
by this agreement who has twelve con- 
secutive months of uninterrupted service 
for the company. The union representa- 
tive suggests that three weeks’ paid vava- 
tion be granted after five years’ consecutive 
and uninterrupted service with the 
company. 

We rather hesitated to grant this last 
recommendation, but as Chairman of the 
Board, after checking on the fact that the 
other local station in Quebec (CKCV) had, 
during the period of conciliation, granted 
three weeks’ paid vacation after five years’ 
service, I consider it fair, under the circum- 
stances, to concur in the proposal of Mr. 
Vaillancourt, union representative, and to 
make the same recommendation for station 


CHRC. 


Posting of Schedules or Time-tables 


This question had been submitted to us 
as Item 9 in the Conciliation Officer’s 
report. At the investigation, however, both 
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parties stated that they would settle it 
themselves. We, therefore, have no deci- 
sion to make in the matter. 


Salaries 

This question of salaries was obviously 
the main topic of discussion, for various 
reasons which we may perhaps be allowed 
to resume as follows:— 

1. The operating radius of local stations 
clearly cannot be compared to that of the 
Montreal or Toronto stations or that of 
the general CBC network. ‘ 


2. The stations in those more important 


and larger centres than Quebec have 
definite advantages, with regard to 
clientele, which Quebec stations cannot 


hope to obtain. 

3. CBV, the local CBC station, operates 
under conditions which are quite different 
from those of the Quebec stations, particu- 
larly GCHRC: 

The better part of CBV’s operations are, 
in fact, in the nature of relay for com- 


mercial programs originating in other 
centres. 
This consequently deprives CBV em- 


ployees, announcers especially, of benefits 
or advantages for which basic salaries fixed 
on a higher scale must, in many cases, 
compensate. 

4. Finally, and we are not straying from 
the evidence in bringing this matter up, 
there is the uncertainty or alienating con- 
dition created by the advent of television. 

Since the present vontract will take effect 


during a period of readjustment we believe 


that this aspect must be weighed with care 
in order not to bring about a condition 
which might prove detrimental to both 
parties. 

Finally, although the union representa- 
tive made a strong plea for his demand, 
we (the employer’s member and the Chair- 
man of the Board) are of the opinion that 
a schedule graduating the salary in terms 
of years only and comprising automatic 
increases creates a principle which does not 
give justice to the two parties involved. 

To elaborate further on this proposition, 


it is advisable that we explain ourselves 


as follows:— 

Salary is the price of the output and the 
devotion to duty, as well as the honesty 
and the efficiency of an employee. 

These are the factors which must con- 
dition the remuneration schedule and 
determine salary progressions. 

Giving these factors a minor and relative 
importance and taking into account, as a 
condition of increase, only the number of 
weeks, months or years during which an 


employee remains in the service of an 
employer, tends, in our humble opinion, to 
take away from an employee the desire 
and the ambition to improve himself and 
to give his employer better and improved 
work from year to year. 

It does not seem to us absolutely fair 
to force the employer into granting an 
increase solely because an employee has 
been in his service for six months or a 
year. On the other hand, it does not seem 
fair either for the employee to be bound 
by a schedule which could expose him to 
dismissal should the employer feel that his 
work is not entirely satisfactory and that 
he does not possess the skill that justifies 
the statutory increase which he, the 
employer, would be obliged to grant for 
the sole reason that the employee had been 
with the station for twelve months instead 
of six. 

The employee, even if he wanted to 
remain in the service of the employer at 
the same salary, would be placing this 
employer under an obligation to tell him 
that he cannot accept this offer which 
would constitute a violation of the con- 
tract and that, moreover, he cannot give 
him the increase provided for because he 
does not deserve it. 

In the hght of this study and of its 
principles, we have therefore preferred :— 


1. To recommend a basic salary for the 
different occupations at the station. 


2. The establishment of this basic salary 
will result in several cases in giving a 
number of employees substantial salary 
adjustments. 


3. In order not to place an employee 
who is just beginning and one who is 
already in the service of the company at 
the same stage and on the same level, we 
thought it would be fair, once the basic 
salary has been adjusted, to give present 
employees an additional increase of five 
per cent (5%) calculated on the adjusted 
basic salary. 

4. For employees whose basic salary is 
above that suggested in the present report, 
we recommend a ten per cent (10%) in- 
crease in this basic salary. 

These recommendations can therefore be 
summed up in a clause which, for the 
duration of the present agreement, could 
be worded as follows:— 

(a) All newly-hired employees who are 
without experience shall be subject to a 
period of training or trial of a maximum 
duration of three months. After this three 
months’ trial period, the scale of minimum 
salaries for each category shall be as 
follows: 


SCALE OF MINIMUM SALARIES 


After 

3 months 
ANHOUNCAIEY AL Ceres tae es $45.00 
OPOrahobahntc cate cece eee ee ee 35.00 
News Commentators (nouvellistes) 45.00 
TGCS Ores eee ee an oe eee 45.00 
evords Librarians «ot aee me ooe 45.00 
Assistant Record Librarians...... 30.00 
PV Rislet coe ae os Oe ete ee 25.00 
Oita Clerige shy e werner 25.00 
Telephone Operators ............ 25.00 
INMIBSRENRETSH RO rs cs oe ee oe ae ee 23.00 
CUTE LAAT Ge reas se, rn LAU” 35.00 

(b) All salaries of present emplovees 


carrying on one of the duties listed in the 
above svale which are lower than the rate 
set by this scale shall be adjusted to the 
rate of the said scale starting on October 1, 
1954. 

(c) All salaries of present employees thus 
ad-usted to the rate specified in the above- 
mentioned scale shall be increased by five 
per cent (5%) calculated at the basic 
salary rate adjusted according to figures 
in the said scale. 

(d) All present employees whose basic 
salary is higher than the minimum salaries 
specified in the above-mentioned scale shall 
recelve a ten per cent (10%) increase 
ralculated on the basie salary now paid 
them. 

(e) This 
present employees a 
present earnings. 


agreement cannot entail for 
reduction in their 


Date of the Coming into Force of this 
Contract and Application of Salaries 


This contract shall come into force on 
the date of signature. 

It is a twelve-month (12) contract. 

On the other hand, reservation might be 
made as to the application of salaries 
suggested in this report. 

Although the report of the Conciliation 
Officer addressed to us with our mandate 
does not specifically mention retroactivity. 
we were nonetheless requested, at the 
inquiry, to consider for the application of 
salaries a date other than the one men- 
tioned for the coming into force of other 
clauses in the contract. 

The intention was to make the salaries 
retroactive to the last date of the negotia- 
tions but, obviously, nothing in the record 
could, in the humble opinion of the 
Chairman of the Board, justify the grant- 
ing of such a request. 

The appointment of the Chairman took 
place during the first third of the month 
of October and the parties had agreed to 
select him during the very first week in 
October. 
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Under the Act’ :(R.S.C. Ch.) 152)/ the 
Conciliation Board’s report must be 
forwarded within fourteen (14) days 
following the appointment of the Chairman 
(Section 35). 

However, this period can be extended by 
consent of the parties involved. 

In the present case, we have had to have 
recourse, for perfectly legitimate causes and 
reasons, to the power to extend the time 
allowed. 

Moreover, employees to whom new 
advantages are given with regard to salaries 
by the vontract suggested by us would 
apparently have been entitled to obtain 
these same advantages towards the end of 
October 1954. 

The Chairman of the Board considers it 
fair and just to recommend that the salaries 
suggested in our report come into effect 
approximately on the date on which the 
arbitration was referred to us, that is 
commencing on October 1, 1954. 

The union representative, Mr. Philippe 
Vaillancourt, and the employer’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. E. Lacasse, accept this last 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Board to the effect that the salaries 
suggested and to be adopted come into 
effect starting on October 1, 1954. As for 
the other sections of the report, they will 
come into effect on the day on which the 
agreement is signed. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Geérarp Lacrorx, J.S.C., 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) PHiLtiprE VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) E. Lacasse, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


(Translation) 


As it has been impossible for me to sign 
a unanimous report concerning the dispute 
between the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians on the one 
hand and CHRC Ltd., Quebec, on the 
other, I wish to submit my opinions with 
regard to certain questions under dispute. 


1. Union Security 


Since the principle of the check-off has 
been recognized, in azcordance with the 
method established by the union’s consti- 
tution, just as it was admitted that we 
should not intervene in relations which may 
exist between the union and its members, 
it seems to me that it goes without saying 
that special dues or fines imposed under 
the union’s constitution should also be 
deducted. 
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2. Fees 

It has been recognized by both parties 
that the fee is remuneration in addition to 
the regular salary which is granted an 
employee for a particular job. On the 
other hand, the fee may be paid at one 
time by the employer and at another time 
by the sponsor. The union requested that 
rates be established setting the amount of 
fees, since this is a form of supplementary 
remuneration. It is my opinion that, in all 
justice to the employees, rates should be 
set in accordance with the length of the 
radio program. Moreover, it should be 
noted that the employer has set rates for 
every sponsored program in accordance 
with the length of the program. 


3. Salaries 


It has been proved by the union party- 


that most radio stations, if not all, have 
set up salary scales for their employees, 
covering periods of 5 to 10 years. It has 
also been proved that the above-mentioned 
station, while it does not admit that a 
salary scale has been set up, has acknowl- 
edged that it granted statutory (or annual) 
increases, thereby creating a salary scale, 
since an employee receives a higher salary 
after several years’ service than another 
employee doing the same work who has 
fewer years of service. 

The principle of a salary scale in collec- 
tive agreements now in force in the radio 
industry was a concession made by the 


unions. This means that a union may 
have recognized, for example, that $75 
would be a fair wage for a specific 
duty. However, the same union has 


admitted or allowed that an employer 
should take five (5) years before he has 
acquired all the experience and qualifiea- 
tions necessary for filling this position; the 
union has therefore recognized that a new 
employee could receive a lower salary than 
that set if he is starting as a radio 
employee. That is why I consider it very 
important to have a salary scale in the 
case of employees of CHRC. Otherwise, 
the collective agreement will be completely 
ineffective, if they content themselves with 
setting minimum salaries to determine the 
remuneration of employees with one year’s 
service or more. 

It is also impossible for me to agree to 
minimum salaries as low as those suggested 
in the majority report. Radio employees 
are certainly entitled to a salary which 
corresponds better to their responsibilities 
and to their classification. 

Finally, I wish to point out that at no 
time did the employer or his representa- 
tives plead inability to pay, which means 

(Continued on page 455) 





Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1953 


Total affected increased 2 per cent in 1953, to 1,538,323, a figure 


that represents 39-7 per cent of all non-agricultural paid workers 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements in 1953 was two per 
cent higher than the year before. The 
Department of lLabour’s eighth annual 
compilation* totals 1,538,323. This figure 
represents 39-7 per cent of the total non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada as at 
October 1953. 

For each of the past eight years, the 
total number of workers under agreement 
and the percentage of the non-agricultural 
paid workers in the labour force who were 
working under the terms of collective 
agreements are as follows: 


TABLE L—NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
UNDER AGREEMENT, 1946 TO 1953 


Percentage 
Number of of total non- 
workers under agricultural 
Year agreement paid workerst 
OAC Meer. Pie ciate ctisitelitey sat 995,736 31-8 
NOG Jigen ta cies sratee ¢ fe nenisie 1,120,310 34-9 
O48 Beatareaterate se sore e's sietele's 1,214,542 36°6 
Ly) Gs RES CRORE DESOR aoe 1,225,569 35°9 
1 OSD ieee ate hotles ystels Fo ete 1,282,005 36°2 
195 Laake ittes.s.2 ne sos 1,415 ,250 38-2 
LO 5 Derecveisterscieiatayss ssiels: xii 1,504,624 39°6 
BYE I es Ara Resin CIPO OL Ore 1,538,323 39-7 





+The number of paid workers was obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ reference paper, 
The Labour Force, November 1945—March 1952, 
using the last quarterly figure in each year. For 
1952, the Labour Force Survey for December 13, and 
for 1953 the Labour Force Survey for October 24 
were used. 


*The Department of Labour maintains a file of 
collective agreements obtained, together with infor- 
mation on the number of workers affected, from 
employers, employers’ associations and from unions. 
In the great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in the annual 
survey of wage rates and hours of labour. In sea- 
sonal industries, such as logging, fishing and con- 
struction, the figures shown are for the most part 
indicative of the peak employment level in the 
year. 


The numbers of workers covered by agreements 
extended under the terms of the Collective Agree- 


The industrial classification of workers 
covered by agreements is shown in Table V. 
Three of the primary industries showed a 
decline in the number of workers covered 
from the previous year. These are forestry, 
fishing and mining. In none of these indus- 
tries was the decline due to any notable 
changes in the bargaining situations but 
rather to a lesser number of workers 
employed in the groups under agreement. 

In the manufacturing industry also, the 
main changes in 1953 reflected employ- 
ment conditions, with substantial increases 
in numbers covered in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding divisions and decreases in the 
manufacture of cotton textiles and agricul- 
tural implements. Manufacturing as a 
whole showed a 2-1 per cent increase in 
workers covered by agreement. 

Increases were recorded in other main 
industry groups, of which construction, 
trade and service showed the greatest 
changes. In service, the imcrease was 
mainly due to hospital agreements, a 
number of which were made for the first 
time in 1953. 

The proportion of paid workers covered 
by agreements is shown in Table II. 

Collective agreements usually cover a 
certain proportion of non-union members 
as well as union members in the bargaining 
unit except those agreements that provide 
that all employees are required to be union 
members. The number of workers under 


ment Act of the province of Quebec is derived from 
information issued by the provincial government. 
Under this Act, the provisions of agreements made 
between employers and a union or unions under 
certain conditions may be extended by provincial 
order in council to apply to all employers and work- 
ers in the industry in the zone affected or in the 
whole province. More than a quarter of the work- 
ers covered by Orders in Council under this Act were 
also covered by separate agreements with their 
employers. The latter workers are counted only 
once in the total figures used in the industry table. 
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TABLE Ifl.—PERCENTAGE OF PAID 
WORKERS* UNDER AGREEMENT, 
BY INDUSTRY 


Percentage 
EL OVCSUIVE — 5 «ad bis eieca.s @ 6078 eieleie o elaleselers suaneae arsine 67-1 
IMITATE, soa cscs sisinieatecers iene atte aa: aiayeotate tenets 73°7 
Manutacturime Sat. c. coe/e eclosion eres 54-6 
COnSTELUGTION) o.icce eth oc oe cers eels cicisicierereieteiace stoke 58-4 
Transportation, Storage and Communica- 

ELONE |. Se eicly a cnatee feito tacars ete ereuatc larcle eletare 82-1 
Publics Utilities yeep cise <Gltiliels ve ctastercclatere oie 47-2 
FETC Cert h 5s Saceiesetela ote serorereton ak fleas So oleusecarereolece 8-7 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...... 1-0 
ServiGe sui. ote hae eared rs pains cateneaee sienetete 12-6 





*Based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Labour Force Survey at October 24, 1953, except for 
Foresty, for which the peak month of January 1953 
was used. 


agreement, therefore, exceeds the total 
union membership figure in Canada, which 
at January 1, 1954, was 1,267,911. 

On the other hand, the collective agree- 
ment coverage figure includes 105,301 
employees who are members of some 
independent local unions, employees’ asso- 
ciations and plant councils which are not 
included in the Department’s survey of 
labour organization in Canada; _ such 
workers account for 6:8 per cent of the 
total number under agreement. An addi- 
tional factor to be considered in the 
comparison of agreement coverage and 
union membership figures is the fact that 
some union members may be employed 
in establishments where no agreement 
presently exists. 


TABLE O1.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN 1953, BY AFFILIATION 


Number of 
Affiliation Workers 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada.. $90,431 
‘AN Leand HEL@ ga. smeecide cists oe ie 527,195 
IDL; Cron yarsrerdepistr eerie ele Seesloretoeinr ite 63,236 
Canadian Congress of Labour........... 896,688 
ClO; andd CG lig. acten citi neftaaterna sieve 289,800 
CCL Only Bij ae sarees tartetsoralevenisttetcies 106,888 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
DAbOur ciesc cc cicieenite secs eiteeng 93,271 
American Federation of Labor only .... 7,205 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only 2,406 
International railway brotherhoods ...... 35,766 
Other unaffiliated international and 
Mational, UNIONS eerie st ceeeeane sees 135,450 
Unaffiliated local unions, employees asso- 
ciations and committees, plant 
COUNGIS. HaFkikw ene et ae eee eee 114,219 
BE NPRELL acess ala orem cersueie’ dana acti ete ia aot ie 1,375 ,436* 





There were 6,510 agreements in effect in 
1953 and on file in the Department. This 
number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of estab- 
lishments. There are some cases of several 
agreements with different craft unions in 
one establishment. More frequently, one 
agreement between a union and an associa- 
tion or group of employers covers a 
number of employers. 


The affiliations of the unions representing 
the employees in agreements are shown in 
Table III. It is not possible to classify the 
workers covered only by the agreements 
extended under the Collective Agreement 
Act in Quebec, since some of these agree- 
ments, such as construction workers in 
Montreal, include both international unions 
and National Catholic federations. 


A provincial classification of workers 
affected by agreements is shown in Table IV. 
A large number are in the category, “more 
than one province”. Included in this group 
are nearly all the steam railway employees 
as well as employees of a number of other 
companies for whom one agreement covers 
plants in two or more provinces. 


Most agreements are re-negotiated each 
year, the others at less frequent intervals, 
and almost all are usually concluded with- 
out disputes serious enough to lead to 
strike action. In 1953, although 6,510 
agreements were in force, only 77 strikes, 
involving fewer than 30,500 workers, 
occurred over the re-negotiation of agree- 
ments. 


Most disputes during the life of agree- 
ments are settled through the grievance 
procedure in the agreements. In 1958, 
only 60 strikes, involving 23,000 workers, 
occurred during the life of agreements. 


TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN 1953, BY PROVINCE 


Number of 

Province Workers 
IN evLOUNGIATIC mmtrcyserecter crete clels sietera Selene 32,619 
INGVAMSCOLIA “ec cinesietratere cietalbiole let tcraie ee esl 39,125 
Prince Edward Island ...........cseccees 749 
News Brunswick. sch«ccmectne «aeeitesieciee 17,587 
QUCHEC tas thecie eles saees soierastist oft araiekertate sferoe 286 ,495* 
OntarloMy eke ctetemilee MOOR OCU Dna ne 483 ,273 
IML ANITOD AI jets cele wisile a tides Bate edie te siete 38,422 
Saskatchewan "os. eomeeccoe ceetaies cates wives 22,982 
Albertaires «> ccata css coon tine mate BAS Son See 38,017 
British Columbia ....... eis bs cle'eieTe eraje aes ale 170,951 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 1,009 
More than one province ......-+.+-seeees 244,207 
Titel Wes tere ateje tune iebelasscotctarctavetere erate a -ehatamnys 1,375,436* 


*An additional 162,887 are covered only by agreements extended under the Collective Agreement Act in 


Quebec. 
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TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY 








Industry group 








TA TiS he ahs aos dyi eeetnconlta eo | 


Agriculture 


TPS EE Soret ce aio ere eee 
HOO OTN Ey a eh yaa Pe oa eet. | 

















IOPESLPY Wel VICE. «cia 5. FEU G sea. - A hata eee ine £2 cna 


Fishing and Trapping 
Fishing 


©) 14]. O80) Seem Gules syle) eyidp ei ele NS & we 6 6 6s 


Hunting and Trapping............. par eS Se ee 


Mining (including 
Quarrying, Oil Wells 


Metal Mining 
LEG tine has het ee erage ee 


Coal mining 
Gilvanenaturatiegs. po... seas se 


milling), 


Won-metal Mining. ....:.302.0...+.- 
Psip@sbor ine 40 flo. ees wee es 
Other non-metal mining......... 

Quarrying, Clay and Sand pits 


MeAMUPACCUTING - 22... ais oes we 


Foods and Beverages 
Meat products 
Waleye prOUucts (suid; ake. eae 
Canned and cured fish 
Canned and preserved fruits and 

vegetables 
Flour mills 
Other grain mill products........ 
Biscuits and crackers............ 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Carbonated beverages........... 
Distilled liquors 
lee TORE. ot rcatola Miwa isco, case: 
Fe a ep Ra eR | 5 SOM aap 


OLR ess He ie. ke, doe) SBS alee) « we 8 6 





ey 


Sugar 


eter LT DOUCS, ©... 1. oo bseccsas ne « 
Rubber footwear 
Tires, tubes, and other rubber 
products 


pl 66m d.'e © (6) Mh, 92's) m9. 01/9) 8) 01s 


Ce 


Boot and shoe repair 
Leather gloves and mittens...... 
Leather tanneries 
Miscellaneous leather products... 


os) 0. Die ars ee) 0) eV eres! 0 


Teztile Products (except clothing)... 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad 
woven goods 




















1946 1952 1953 
Agree- 
ments | es 
(other _ |\* “8te2 
than ments 
those extended 
Total Total extended C under Total (b) 
andet | Collective 
| Collective | 4#teement 
| Agreement | Act, 
| “Act. | Quebec 
| Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
| of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
995,736 | 1,504,624(a)| 1,375,436 220,529 1,538,323 
We Pies ao 34 ats tees cy, geet 34 
30,800 67,843 BRC O7e saree Fate 58,372 
30,800 67,843 MEH LON lee § cheat Cin A bab, oa 58,372 
7,671 10,045 Pie Plt: Sie tats eke ame 7,800 
7,671 10,045 SO Odlick. este Soe 7,800 
a Ky cae cee ate te yale ea ip Pa ga 
48,975 65,221 61,842 | 40 61,882 
19, 368 35,030 ES aLY (fa ae 32, 876 
24,116 21,216 POET CO ANAS Bota ee 19,7665 
2a, 204 20, 543 19, 049 [reece eee nel 19,049 
862 673 TG CAMA JA . 716 
4,388 7,145 7,237 | 40 7,277 
3, 984 5,421 IS Ta te willl ol dee Ry lpn, ee 5, 368 
399 ie 24 1,869 | 40 1,909 
he LES: 1,830 1,964 (oe) 1,964 
492,536 699,381 (a) 666,129 | 90, 252 713,766 
56,396 |  63,971(a) 67,833 | 1,731 68,894 
17,015 15,189 GS-19) siktiren 16, 192 
798 1,575 1 QOD TIEN. Bees os 1,905 
4,762 6, 184 (a) Geb Gao Re ee 6, 526 
6,790 7,835 SS) AD Macher saab ateot et 8,245 
Decal 3,170 Sr lLO2ME Te Sa ae 3,192 
1, 659 1,814 UEAATA EI AW 2 tak See be real 
821 Dele BTS OD elke Pascua 3,365 
8,977 i (ie 6,360 | leo TEAMS PAL 
46 193 GDA Ree: BE: 762 
3,492 OROSL AG Parsee AE 3, 684 
9, 082 6,768 Tis QQA Nigh sone: ee 7,024 
118 AGG ave eee 146 
412 2,528 Soba eee ae. os 3,506 
2,286 2,588 Py fi bal RS es As I 
1,447 2,093 DOS Way) ae epee 2,084 
6,174 6,546 5 GOS aN crannies 5,908 
16, 638 15, 364 TO KSOGS 0. ee eee 15,369 
4,663 AV SIG MiG: een ie 4,826 
10,701 TO Saas ae cae 10,543 
91,387 20,675 12,135" 14, 452 20,969 
14,175 14, 447 6,857 | 11,827 14,401 
Bie | a AR So. ls Ree er 2 Ae DIT BAe ee 22 
2,307 1,256 1,324 1,046 1,339 
3,691 3,195 2,711 350 2,927 
1,184 Worry 22 1, 229 2,280 
31,394 41, 833(a) 37,731 | 1,657 88, 843 
17, 400 19, 368 (a) TO R24 see te 16, 244 
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TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 








Industry group 


Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 


Miscellaneous cotton goods...... 


Woollen and worsted woven goods) | 


Woollen and worsted yarn 
Miscellaneous woollen goods 
Silk and artificial silk 
Other primary textiles 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 
Laces, tapes and bindings 
Miscellaneous textile products.... 
Canvas products 
Carpets, mats and rugs 
Cordage, rope and twine 
Other textile products 


+ alia) elw7eles jejepele elt 
<1 a #0 16 wie! (y 


Clothing (textile and fur) 


Men’s, women’s and children’s | 
Clothing ea. n ree eee 
Custom tailoring and dress- 
aa keine oe bake con es eee 


Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Knit goods 
Hosiery 


Other knit »soods.. metus. st | 


Miscellaneous clothing 
Corsets, girdles and foundation) 
garments | 
Fur goods 
Hats and caps 
Miscellaneous clothing 


si-6 6) tube Mur retisian ire 
BS'6 © Die a 2) © 06 aoe © is 6) Bs) © 


$0) e @) One| oy eh wl. G1 6:61.14) 0. 0) Te. 


er) 


Wood Products 
Saw and planing mills 
Plywood and veneer mills 
Sash and door and planing mills 
Sawmills 


oo oo ee et eee oe eee aes ae 
Peer year dhe 


ele (ols iw jg 0.6] 0a wketa eles, els. sibs 


Boxes and baskets (wood)..... 
Morticians’ goods 
Miscellaneous wood products... 


Paper Products 
Paper boxes and bags 
Pulp and paper 
Roofing papers 
Miscellaneous paper products 


Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 
dustries 


CC 


Cr) 


6 0:8 Ble 6 6 Ce ee me me le 


ee ed 


seers 


Ce 





Tron and Steel Products 
Agricultural implements 
Boilers and plate work 
Fabricated and structural steel... 
Hardware and tools 
Heating and cooking apparatus... 
Household, office and _ store 

machiner yc lees cee ee 
Iron castings 


w in iayoipel(e. » ee) (91 (s!.0' 6) 
seer or eree 


as 6! Ske) 0. 8i.e 16 6 Cees 
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1946 


Total 


Number 
of workers 








Ce ee ee 


ee ey 








Number 
of workers 


1952 


= 


Total 


715 
4,994 


2,042 | 


278 
5, 938 
(2, 998) 


2,294 | 


704 
(5, 500) 

126 

713 
1,154 
3,507 


22, 850 


115,330 
11,889 
5,177 
5, 867 
3,912 
6,195 


6,221 
10,079 














Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Quebec) 


Number 
of workers 





719 


(36, 175) 


199 

20, 762 
15,214 
(9, 626) 
9,611 
15 
(8,031) 


21,610 


109, 893 
9,592 
5,413 














1953 
Agree- 
ments 
ee 
under 
Collective Total (b) 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 
Number Number 
of workers | of workers 
EL POE ewe 719 
Ne gr a Ae 4,641 
Be) nen | ce 2243 
perio p mie ial et 483 
EN axe 5, 647 
felis ea abe (3, 078) 
Se eet 2342 
ep eencre veh y Rae 736 
(1, 657)| (5, 788) 
ose Oe 132 
Sey GE ae AS TREE 704 
kode Rid ey 886 
1eGou | 4,066 
42, 386 | 71,828 
(36, 895) (51, 884) 
Te ree) 199 
20, 153 29,640 
16, 742 22,045 
ie eae Coens ed (9, 626) 
Hh Aces 9,611 
BAU tuto bela 15 
(5,491) (9,818) 
oY Spe oe: | 972 
Bw hoy 5,738 
1,729 2,851 
Ah se. Bite ye 257 
4,693 49,689 
hire pig Pa (36, 005) 
PR ren ry cit 5,421 
denen depen. aed ys 4,737 
ENS se hess 25, 847 
4,693 9,572 
Pose fe ies (4, 112) 
ROS te vs Ye levee 
eT Ae is 5 122 
ae Se ee 2,265 
roe OFS 53 61,391 
3,055 8,332 
HSC ARs oes 48,765 
i wee RES 1, 660 
ee ere wack ea 2,634 
6, 862 23,658 
3,336 112,456 
cape 9,592 
534 5,936 
VERRIER ah 6,331 
i We Nae ae 4,154 
is SSA 6,360 
i eee soe 5,100 
eatin ds Bien 9,804 


TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 





Industry group 


Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 


Machine shop products.......... 
Machine LOGISe 4). 65 stke fe eek s 2 
Machinery ane Ca. eee oe one 
Primary iron and steel. ........%.: 
Sheet metal products..;...:..... 
Wire and wire products.......... 
Miscellaneous iron and _ steel 

DLO Gita ss. ce ee ees Ges 


Transportation Equipment.......... 
Aircraft and parts 
Auto repair and garages 
Bicycles and parts... het ia< oss 
Boat building and repairing...... 
Motoriventcles © tect aot iss 2 


Gc gO) Cece rite Ca 


SOLICSM tt Are ae oe oe ae ey 
Railroad and _ rolling stock 
SC UIP Meh Ua ns oy 7 ae ae oie Micke. Th 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 
Miscellaneous __ transportation 
OU CINE Us Jace eee ese soo 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 
Aluminum products 
Brass and copper products. . 
Jewellery and silverware. ; 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

TELM eee ee te Oe ee 
Watch and jewellery repair....... 
White metal alloys... $.....20...: 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

products 


ay eye eVenens cree. 6's) 6s. 68h « 6 ia ais) ® 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 
Dat LeOries st adres. Cos =e = 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

BUUIPMI Chess anata esas: 
Radios and radio parts. . : 
Refrigerators, vacuum "cleaners 

ANG APPLIANCES se: eset Cate 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products...... 
HA. DEGSIV © PFOUUCTS22 ete es fos 
Asbestos products.: 0 807.5...... 
Cement, hydraulic 
Ree VeDDOCUCUS te fink ia Age Aaesis siamese 
Glass and glass products......... 
Lime and gypsum products...... 
LOO NEOCUCLG ic: otitis mia so, 6:0 
Concrete productss.< cassetnke ests 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 

mineral products 


Products of Petroleum and Coal..... 
Coke and gas products 
Petroleum refining and products. . 
Miscellaneous products of petro- 

TOUT VAN COS na. dn Bet eee a oe 


Dias oye ete elec 





1946 


Total 





Number 
of workers 

















244 
1,679 
(Pak 

ili (AGH! 
9,357 
1,737 
nell 
61,684 
eel 
(d)9, 574 


5, 280 


ote) (6) 6) v6! 6) 8) eee 6: 


eee eceosraeeses 


eeoeesreeeer ese 




















1952 1953 
Agree- | 
ments ros | 
(other ieree=” 

than ments 
+o Gs extended 
Total extended under 

ainiler Collective | 
Celera Agreement | 
Agreement Act, | 
Act, | Quebec | 
Quebec) | 

Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers of workers | 
697 | (Bi | NN ae We | 

3, 259 2 CoM Se. eee 
12,917 12,2049 ey eee ee 
25,008 2S ae ee te 
12,803 | Tihs WLP DOA Gal 
4,503 | Ae SOO hes tha tne ta Seat 
6, 803 Omine 556 
107,766 | 101,976 9,932 
24,379 Ponte Ay sr a eee eee na 
(d)12,961 Ay a2 (d) 9,932 
433 UA felled bid i dla ncoan 
562 | 130 jdt ae 
27,895 264330 els. ee ey 
16,271 L5<OSOE IE oe oa eae 
8,785 | PRG] He) eae es | 
15,953 | Life SO0 Wee aa eeece 
527 A( Sze ra eee: 
34,139 | 33, 897 351 | 
6,685 | Geol Gales Bones tes | 
4,875 | 5 OAS a | Saar eee ee 
TAZ ERG? OR OR ear | 

| 

19,369 TS: OG53iteen se can tal 

1 USO Yee tg te Re 351 
1,461 [O30 lee ees at 
421 | OSSPi eee rene ey! 
41,951 SSPEST A Ld kt ee 
808 | O33 tibatted. statesmen 
16,270 | PSST S peepee shea. ce 
5,040 T ASD. no 2, eee 
4,452 | 6,385). |). weet eens 
15,381 1525635). Wie reece 
17, 354 iL oe) Mo IGOD 
1,695 De (22 al. eeeeeeeeaens 
997 | 1 AGC lace eee 
1,809 1 SS. ||). aaaeeieresees 
Deal 219 lal ere 88 Be 
5,880 5, 702 | 146 
1,302 1n386elk; en. Score 
720 452 1,026 | 
427 414 Peete 
2,213 2064 s\n aa eveee 
9,124 QEI0Os| Week ste ee 
1,530 13403 es: eons | 
7,939 1 BISalateneeee s oct 
| 
aay | Bld Reese thes 














Number 
of workers 





719 
2, 650 


(0 
26,339 


15,989 


1,636 
683 


48,131 
933 


18,018 
7,432 


6,385 
15,363 


18, 206 
2,022 
1,467 
1,881 
2,191 
5,848 
1,386 

933 
414 


2,064 
9,122 
1,453 
7,618 


51 


443 


TABLE V.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


Industry group 












Manufacturing (Concl’d)— 


444 


1946 


Total 


Number 
of workers 


Chemical Products oe. teas ns oe 10,659 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... 4,245 
Explosives, ammunition and py- 

TOLECHNICS Ie: ee en ee 1,028 
Pertilizers, se00ce rae 427 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

Preparawions.. oo.0 fama cee: ieee 1,148 
Paints and varnishes............. 2,281 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 

POUNGS 4S hc el emeeene <rcen'a 823 
Toilet: preparations. .oteeee. 6.028 eee eh ten 
Vegetable oi] mille. 7). aa... occ. seem eae oss 
Primary DlAstiCs Atak teres | ese le teeters © cies 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 

DIGCUCTS Uo eis aoe tie tune enn ee 707 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indus- 

LACS See da hnee Sent e's Sen Re 8, 228 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 481 
Fabricated plastic products...... 298 
Musical instruments............. 137 
Pens, pencils and typewriter 

SUPDIISS- Poe aus wysat eae OE OMe ates 512 
Professional and _ scientific in- 

struments and equipment...... 774 
Sporting goods and toyS..........Jec.e-.0ee eee 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.... 1,021 

Construction (€)........... 060.0500. 97,215 
Transportation. a. ise oe 210,148 

Air Transport and Airports......... 2,590 

Bus and Coach Transportation— 
interur balan see eee oe 2,418 

Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 143,330 

Urban and Suburban Transpor- 
tation Systems. s..ded wee es ee 20, 149 

Taxicab on eee at eee 992 

Truck Transportation.............. 2,563 

Water Transportation.............. 21,887 

Services Incidental to Water Trans- 
portation ly.Le cow see Cee alms 16, 154 

Services Incidental to Transpor- 

PACION 652i vosetee-cacte Rio reece oe ie tee eee 

Other Transportation.............. 65 

SLOP SLE ic cists. + os hoa ke MM rete 1,837 
Grain Blevators.....4 lpn 1,718 
Storage and Warehouse............ 119 

Communication 0.0. t05.ree ee; 20,564 

Radio Broadcasting............... 70 

sLelephane: 5... che et. os oe ee 20, 348 

Other Communication Services... . 146 

Public Utility Operation........... 15,814 
Electric Light and Power.......... 13, 837 
Gas Manufacturing and Distribution 1,917 





1952 





Total 


Number 


of workers 


18,671 
4,817 


2,078 
1, 693 


1,278 
2,292 


1, 568 
107 
299 

1,441 


3, 098 
5,841 
237 

379 

422 

270 
1,450 
669 
2,414 
176,016 


262,877 
5, 883 


3,425 
184, 083 
21,490 
1,296 
11, 640 
13, 384 
21,111 


156 
409 














Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Quebec) 


Number 


of workers 


97,922 


260,976 
6, 276 


3,816 
183, 596 
20, 934 
1, 683 
11, 285 
13,895 
18,889 


159 
443 


4,765 
3,672 
1,093 


42,462 








1953 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 


Number 
of workers 


Si 6 @tewe? a) 64a) whe he) te 


eee er eee wees 


0 80 oo ph els fe whew 
Pel 6 6 0) eS) il eye te" te 


aXe ph 8f awe bet oneal e 
ee 
eer ceo ese eee 


eo) Aw Oia: ei Wit ehieortel ole 
ve Lene Shi'a tole emone te 
& 18 eels sil wie ee 


oerehe a dene te tele 6 


© ele de fae tes (ele ale 
wile @ ee ele 0 60 © 6 
e046 es ate 6 0 bEeeKe 


Crier lee Cher bye © Bae 


eee ewe eer eee 


ore ee ee ee eee 


Saye a elemenere g:7e. 6 


ey 
eee eee e ee eee 


eee wee ee anree 


eee wee eww ene 
@. 0. fe\le6(16tar woh arose 
eee eee eee eee 


ee 
ereue d bie «lait ee 


ee 

















Total (b) 


Number 
of workers 


18,819 
4,460 


1,946 
1,521 


597 


1,637 
559 
2,535 


(€)192,250 


263 ,062 
6,276 


3,816 
183, 596 


20,934 

1, 683 
12,498 
13,895 


19,762 


159 
443 


4,765 
3,672 
1,093 


42,462 
1,194 
40, 862 
406 


28,328 
26, 096 
2,168 


TABLE V.—_NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1952 and 1953 BY INDUSTRY (Concluded) 












































1946 1952 1953 
Agree- 
ments Kes 
(other | ‘ments 
an Ss 
Industry group those ove ee d 
Total Total extended Collective | Total (b) 
under 
ee a 
greement Tsar g 
ew Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Public Utility Operation (Con)— = |—H—|- | PE A uc -— 
Water and Sanitary Services..... (f) (f) (f) | mp aca eertet il (f) 5 
Other Public Utilities? )2..0.800 0. 60 40 BOM ar, : Sect) 59 
Anette Seen fv ere gel ale 21,684 49,746 415,186 12,772 54,441 
WROlSSRIOIS ree Gc cheers cee eee 4,637 18, 660 17, 769 2,108 19, 204 
RetalyO we eA PS ee al (d)17,047 (d)31, 086 27,417 (d) 10, 664 (d)35, 237 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate (g)106 (g)1,095 1,474 (g) (g)1,474 
| OPEC) Lit OI ae Re al ice Re eo et (g (C3 es COE (g) (gz) 
ENSUTANEG.. warren tiA a Us Sai thes dizgyaeebi bu eigtdire dey 492 AGS are Leen 468 
PRCA USERLO coc. eta. ee ¢ 106 603 TLOOG RR SAC. Sas 1,006 
BErviceos.. 20. 2a fol 2. einen 48,386 101,547 100, 146 10,692 109 , 687 
Community or Public. ............. 6,115 27,591 28,180 | 6,383 83,412 
PAUCRLION MATIN sy APSR Ast eittz 196 tell Sn enn ee 8,949 
a CRE beeIy Se cy ie co em oaks ny 5,919 19, 842 18, 863 | 6, 383 24,095 
JESSE COVE enone ome: <i eed cata alors So Ae eae as Nall (OR eerie IES fe] epee Sa Se oe 15 
Wellare Mistitiitioness. 2 feet pelt eee. Vike loess d oe es y} ab, SiR eee | 25 
Community or public service, | 
TIROSC epee re ere eR Nee lcs orate @ 8 aie % 238 SUS t hes ote | 328 
Government Service.............00.- 26,067 48,796 SLO EMRE sicher | 48, 400 
Dominion Government). 0.0.0.0). .00. oe a. LGUT ME Ce ees Je tesa 
Municipal or other local govern- | | 
TV GTG Reyes ctor ete en oe ey Sa oes 22,367 44,780 Ae SOD MNS ti ne 44,892 
Provincial Government.......... 3,700 4,000 DO DUL aN Sta oer. 3,500 
Other fowernment SErvice, 0.6.6.) ).4 uss ce ovale ce cs cote cles becvaccen ertereee seer eer a 
Recreation Service......... 0.0... 280 1,067 1) TB soho eae | 1,407 
Theatres and theatrical services.. 280 1,044 ic oe Ne ees 1,106 
Other recreational services.......|............ 23 GOL lane ere Ge oe | 301 
WS USINESS SOTUICE: 4 voce lone ea. as os 60 1 8H7. DRO N bre. Ein sy 2,452 
PE PISOMLE MOET RICE. etal 6 sien aie « 15,864 29 216 19,707 | 4,809 24,016 
Barbering and hairdressing....... 4, 866 4,412 775 | 3,829 4, 604 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing........ 106 778 iL a |e ees Ca | 824 
I OGOPT AOS ee ee er a Ae ollie seats tka Sp 16 Lit Aree eee 15 
Hotels and lodging houses........ 9,739 13,106 14,122 | 244 | 14,366 
PAONGTIOg tk eet es ORL, 794 1,744 DL Male tae aes te peti 
Restaurants, cafes, taverns....... 126 1,620 LeBSO wie i meee 1,389 
POG OLUAMING rth a eet ole oa wieye 233 252 ie 236 2538 











(JUDGE PErAOnaLServich oy. ws. cbe. «eee FR FE sels 288 laa ac; grate oa 314 


(a) Revised. 

(b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 
eliminated. 

(c) The agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available 
as to the number in each industry. 

(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations in the province of Quebec included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. Information 
not available as to the number in each industry. 

(e) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 

(f) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service-Municipal’’. 

(g) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade’’ also includes employees 
of financial institutions. 
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Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1954-55 


Workmen’s Compensation Act amended: benefits substantially increased 


in death cases, ceiling raised on earnings taken into account in com- 
puting compensation. Provision made for allowances to the disabled 


The Quebec Legislature met November 
17 and prorogued on February 22. An 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was the only labour Act passed 
at this session. Benefits to dependants of 
workmen killed in the course of their 
employment were increased and_ the 
maximum vearly earnings taken into 
account in computing compensation were 
raised. Legislation was enacted to enable 
the Government of Quebec to enter into 
an agreement with the Government of 
Canada for the payment of allowances to 
disabled persons. Amendments were also 
made to the province’s housing legislation. 

At this session, an industrial relations 
committee of the Legislative Assembly, 
composed of twelve members, was estab- 
lished to study labour Bills. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to increase the maximum amount 
of wages on which compensation for dis- 
ability may be based and to increase the 
benefits pavable in death cases. 

From January 1, 1955, the maximum 
vearly earnings on which compensation 
may be calculated were raised from $3,000 
to $4,000. This amendment brings the 
Quebec Act into line with those of Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. No 
change was made in the rate of compensa- 
tion, which since 1952 has been 70 per cent 
of annual earnings. 

In death cases, the amount of compensa- 
tion payable to the widow was raised from 
$45 to $55 a month. In addition, the special 
immediate lump sum payment to the 
widow was increased from $100 to $200. 
This is the same amount as that payable 
in Ontario. In the other provinces $100 is 
paid. The compensation payable in respect 
of each child under 18 years was increased 
from $10 to $20 a month. An orphan child 
will now be granted an allowance of $30 a 
month instead of $15. 

As previously, the total monthly com- 
pensation to the widow and children in 
ease of death, exclusive of the burial 
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expenses, may not exceed 70 per cent of 
the workman’s average earnings subject to 
the provision that compensation may not 
fall below a specified minimum monthly 
amount. The minimum was_ increased 
where the dependants are a widow or 
invalid widower and one child from $55 to 
$75, and where they are a widow or invalid 
widower and two or more children from 
$65 to $95 a month. 

The increases in benefits to widows and 
children became effective from January 1, 
1955, and apply in respect of all com- 
pensation payments, whether or not the 
accident happened before or after that date. 

The maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was increased from $175 to $200, 
the amount payable in six other provinces. 

When work is done partly in Quebec 
and partly in another province, the Act 
authorizes an agreement between the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the 
other province in order to reimburse that 
province for sums paid as compensation, 
medical aid or for rehabilitation, up to the 
amounts which the Commission would have 
paid under the Quebec Act. It also pro- 
vides for the fixing and adjustment of 
equitable assessments on employers in such 
circumstances. 

An amendment with respect to the com- 
position of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission requires the  Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to appoint the 
president and vice-president from among 
the district judges. The amendment 
further provides that the present president 
may continue in this position and that he 
may be appointed district judge. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Housing 


Further amendments were made to two of 
the Acts passed in 1948 to improve housing 
conditions in the province. The powers 
granted to municipal corporations to enable 
them to contribute to the solution of the 
housing shortage were extended from June 
1, 1955, to June 1, 1958. The powers 
granted by the 1948 Act included authority 
to cede land at $1 per unit to co-operative 
building societies or to individuals building 
their own homes and to reduce the valua- 
tion of any new dwelling for taxation 
purposes to 50 per cent of its real value 
for a period of 30 years. 

A further sum of $10,000,000 was added 
to the amount which the Government is 
authorized to appropriate for the purpose 
of bearing interest charges on loans for the 
construction of homes. This increase brings 
the total amount which has been authorized 
to date for this purpose to $65,000,000. The 
Act was extended from June 1, 1955, to 
June 1, 1958. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


An Act respecting assistance to disabled 
persons was passed to enable the provincial 
Government to enter into an agreement 
with the federal Government for the pay- 
ment of financial assistance to needy 
persons between 18 and 65 years of age 
who are totally and permanently disabled. 
The provincial Act is complementary to 
the federal Disabled Persons Act passed at 
the 1954 session of Parliament (L.G., Sept. 
1954, p. 1295) to provide for federal- 
provincial agreements under which the 
federal Government will pay to the prov- 
inces one-half of the cost of pensions of 
not more than $40 a month. Nine prov- 
inces have now. passed the necessary 
legislation and the tenth, Prince Edward 
Island, is expected to pass a similar Act 
at the present session. 

The provincial Act provides for the 
administration of the plan in the province 
by the Quebee Social Allowances Commis- 


sion. Details regarding the administration 
of the plan are to be prescribed by 
regulations. 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court holds Labour Relations Board acted within 


its jurisdiction in defining 


On August 3, 1954, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court, dismissing an employer’s 
application to quash a certification order, 
held that the Labour Relations Board did 
not exceed its jurisdiction in making 
extensive alterations in the bargaining unit 
apphed for without notifying the employer. 

Chief Justice Ilsley gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. The application under 
consideration was for an order to quash the 
certification of a local of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers as bargaining 
agent for certain employees of a contract- 
ing company. The union had applied on 
March 11, 1954, for certification on behalf 
of a plant unit consisting of all employees 
except foremen and office and supervisory 
personnel. The employer submitted a list 
of the employees as of March 12 and filed 
a written submission with the Board dated 
March 31. On April 7, the Board issued 
an order certifying the union in respect of 
employees engaged in the operation or 
maintenance of specialist or technical con- 
struction machinery or equipment. The 
employer applied by certiorari to have this 
order quashed. 


a unit different from that applied for 


In the review of the case, it was pointed 
out that on August 26, 1953, the union 
had applied for certification on behalf of 
a unit of employees very similar to the 
unit described in the certification order of 
April 7. This earlier application had been 
dismissed by ‘the Board on September 29, 
1953, on the grounds that the union did not 
represent a majority of the employees in 
the unit. In December 1953 the Board 
reconsidered the case, holding a_ public 
hearing at which representatives of the 
company presented evidence and argued 
against certification. On December 17 the 
Board reaffirmed its earlier decision on the 
grounds that the union lacked a majority 
and also that the proposed bargaining unit 
did not consist of a craft or group exer- 
cising technical skills by which it was 
distinguishable from the employees of the 
company as a whole. 

The Chief Justice considered first the 
company’s argument that the. Board in 
issuing its certification order of April 7, 
1954, acted without jurisdiction because at 
the date of the application the company 
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was not employing a sufficient number of 
persons eligible under the union’s constitu- 
tion to constitute a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit applied 
for. Of the 51 employees on the company’s 
payroll on March 12, the union applied to 
include from 40 to 43 in the bargaining 
unit and claimed to have 28 of these as 
members. The company contended that 
because of the nature of the duties per- 
formed by them a majority of the 40 to 43 
employees were not eligible for member- 
ship in the union under its constitution. 


His Lordship stated that it was not 
apparent from the material before the 
Court that a majority of the employees in 
the unit described in the application could 
not possibly have been members in good 
standing. Evidence before the Court 
indicated that, judging by the regular 
employment of the employees, 23 to 28 
could have belonged under the union’s 
constitution. Even if the duties being 
performed on March 12 were to be 
regarded as the test of eligibility, it seemed 
likely that the Board might have con- 
sidered 21 to 23 of the employees to be 
eligible. In any case, their eligibility was 
for the Board to decide, not for the Court. 
He stated further that even if some 
employees were not eligible he knew of no 
authority for the proposition that the 
Board went beyond its jurisdiction if it 
included in a unit to be represented by a 
union employees not eligible to be mem- 
bers of the union. The merits of such an 
action might be open to question, but it 
was within the jurisdiction of the Board. 

The company argued further that the 
Board lacked jurisdiction to certify because 
the application had been made in respect 
of a plant not in operation, merely a 
skeleton plant, so that the company could 
not be considered an employer nor the 
establishment a plant within the meaning 
of those words as used in the Trade Union 
Act. At the time the application was made 
there were only 51 employees whereas in 
August 1953, a normal working period, 
there were 210 employees, of whom more 
than half were clearly not eligible for 
membership in the union. It appeared, 
therefore, that the union had deliberately 
selected as the time for application a time 
when there was only a_ skeleton staff 
because a majority of the skeleton staff 
were members of the union. 

The fact that the union selected a date 
for application when, because of the nature 
of the company’s work, employment was 
abnormally hght was held not to affect the 
Board’s jurisdiction. Whether or not to 
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dismiss the application under those circum- 
stances was a matter within its discretion 
to decide and therefore could not be 
interfered with on a certiorart application. 

The Chief Justice then dealt with the 
company’s argument that the unit described 
in the Board’s order was not appropriate 
because, although the union was a craft 
union, the employees in the proposed unit 
did not all or even mainly belong to a 
group exercising technical skills. Counsel 
for the company also argued that the 
employees did not have “community of 
interest” as required by the Act. His 
Lordship considered this argument invalid 
because it had not been shown that there 
was no evidence whatever before the Board 
on which it could find some community of 
interest. Furthermore, the Act stipulates 
that when any question arises as to 
whether a group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining the 
Board’s decision on the question is final, 
although it may reconsider. Under the Act, 
the Board may find an “employer unit, 
technical unit, plant unit, or any other 
unit” to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

A further argument was that the descrip- 
tion of the unit in the Board’s order was 
vague and ambiguous and that it was 
impossible to tell exactly what employees 
were included. The Court was of the 
opinion that if, as the employer claimed, 
the description was not capable of practical 
application in his business, it was ground 
for an application to the Board for recon- 
sideration, but not ground for quashing on 
certiorari. 


The Chief Justice then turned to the 
question of whether the Board had juris- 
diction to grant certification on behalf of 
a unit different from the unit applied for. 
Counsel for the company argued that while 
the Board had power to exclude employees 
from the unit in respect of which applica- 
tion was made, it had no power on that 
application to certify the applicant as the 
bargaining agent of an essentially different 
unit. The number of employees excluded 
from the unit applied for would be very 
large in a normal working season. While 
the Chief Justice was inclined to agree 
with counsel for the company that the 
extent of the exclusion should be viewed 
in the light of conditions in a normal work- 
ing season, he knew of no principle on 
which a Court could limit the dimensions 
of the exclusion a Board can make. What 
the Board apparently tried to do was to 
exclude from the unit described in the 
application employees who could not be 
eligible to belong to the union under its 


constitution. It may also have considered 
that the unit described in the certification 
order had more community of interest 
than the employees described in the appli- 
cation. A decision based on either of these 
principles for exclusion would appear to be 
within its jurisdiction. 

The employer pointed out that the 
requirement contained in regulations under 
the Act for posting an application for 
certification on the employer’s premises 
gave employees the opportunity to inter- 
vene and object. In this case, since the 
employees had had no opportunity to 
object to the unit as described in the 
Board’s order, the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 


Chief Justice Ilsley considered that this 
argument would mean that no exclusions 
could ever be made without a new appli- 
cation. He rejected the argument because 
the Act clearly permits inclusions and 
exclusions to be made on the original 
application. 

Counsel for the employer submitted that 
even if the Board had jurisdiction to make 
the exclusions, the Board abused, lost, 
declined or exceeded its jurisdiction when 
it made the exclusions without notifying 
the employer. The company did not 
receive notice of any meeting of the Board 
in connection with the application or of 
any evidence being considered by the Board 
other than the application itself, the list of 
employees and the company’s written sub- 
mission nor did it receive notice that any 
consideration was being given by the Board 
in respect of any bargaining unit other 


than that described in the application. 
The employer contended that the Board’s 
procedure was contrary to natural justice. 


His Lordship stated that the company 
had at one time or another in August, 
September, November and December of 
1953 furnished the Board with a list of its 
employees and with the nature of their 
employment in a normal working period 
(as of August 27, 1953) and had been given 
the opportunity to argue the case against 
certification, both in writing and orally and 
to present evidence at a public hearing. 
Taking into consideration all the material 
before the Board in connection with the 
earlier application of August 238, 1953, as 
well as the application in issue, the Chief 
Justice held that since substantially all the 
relevant evidence appeared to be before 
the Board and since the statute, having 
given the Board power to make exclusions 
without attaching any conditions as to 
notice, gave the employer the right to 
apply for reconsideration if he objected to 
the certification, there was no abuse of 
jurisdiction. Regardless of what court 
procedure would be in such a case, the 
Chief Justice emphasized that a tribunal 
such as a Labour Relations Board need 
not conduct an inquiry as though it were 
a trial, but was entitled to some latitude. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
company’s application to quash the certifi- 
cation order. Re Labour Relations Board 
(Nova Scotia) International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 72 v. 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd. 
Poco an aoe, 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New safety rules for powder-actuated tools issued in British Columbia; 
special minimum wage order for beauty parlor employees in Nova Scotia 


In British Columbia, accident prevention 
regulations for explosive-actuated tools 
have been issued by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

The British Columbia Gas Act and 
regulations under it, administered by the 
Department of Public Works, require 
persons engaged in the installation or repair 
of house piping or appliances to be licensed 
gas-fitters. To obtain a licence a candidate 
must have four years’ experience and must 
pass tests establishing his competence. 


A special minimum wage order 
issued for women employed in _ beauty 
parlours in Nova Scotia. The rate for an 
experienced employee is the same as the 
rate set in the general order for women 
but special provisions are made for the 
learning period. 

The workmen’s compensation regulations 
in Nova Scotia were revised to conform 
with changes in the coverage of the Act. 

In Ontario, the responsibilities of a 
school attendance officer in investigating 
applications for employment permits for 


was 
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children under 16 years of age are set out 
in regulations under the education Acts 
revised in 1954. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


The regulations governing  gas-fitters, 
contractors and dealers which were 
approved by O.C. 1853 of August 11, 1954, 
were amended by O.C. 2816 of December 
13, gazetted December 23. The amending 
regulations limit the period during which a 
provisional licence is valid and make 
provision for the issuing of provisional 
licences to persons engaged in a specialized 
type of gas-fitting. These regulations are 
issued under authority of the Gas Act 
(L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1744), which was 
proclaimed in force August 11. 

The main regulations, gazetted August 19, 
forbid anyone to do the work of a gas- 
fitter unless he holds a valid unexpired 
gas-fitter’s licence. This licence must be 
produced at the request of an inspector. 
An apprentice or assistant may not help 
the gas-fitter except under his continuous 
supervision. 

Licences are issued by the Chief Engineer- 
Surveyor, an officer of the Department of 
Public Works, on the recommendation of 
the Advisory Board established under the 
Act. Testimonials certifying to the appli- 
cant’s knowledge and experience must 
accompany an application for a_ licence. 
Four years’ practical experience is required, 
inclusive of apprenticeship service as a 
gas-fitter, plumber or pipe-fitter. Credit in 
terms of qualifying experience may be 
granted by the Board for a certificate 
issued by another government authority. 

The examination for a gas-fitter’s licence 
is written, practical and oral. The fee is 
$10. In cases of failure, it is left to- the 
examiner to set the date of re-examination, 
the fee for which is $2.50. 

All licences other than provisional or 
temporary ones or those issued on or after 
October 15 expire on December 31 of the 
year of issue. The fee for renewal is $2. 
If the licence is not renewed by February 1, 
a fee of $4 must be paid. The fee is 
further increased by $2 for each additional 
vear the hcence remains unrenewed until 
cancelled. A licence which is not renewed 
for three consecutive years will be can- 
celled, after which an examination will be 
required for a new licence. 

Provisional licences, which are limited to 
the period and area mentioned in the 
licence, may be issued without examination 
at the discretion of the Chief Engineer- 
Surveyor in case of emergency or to a 
person who is awaiting the next examina- 
tion date or who failed an examination by 
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a narrow margin. The amendment to the 
regulations provides that such licences may 
now be issued to persons engaged in a 
specialized type of gas-fitting, and also 
specifies that a provisional licence may not 
be valid for a period longer than 12 months. 

Provisional licences may also be issued 
to applicants who have not served an 
apprenticeship but have at least four years’ 
experience as gas-fitters, plumbers or pipe- 
fitters. In this case, the applicant may be 
subjected to an oral, practical or written 
examination, or any combination of these. 
On passing the examination, he may be 
issued a provisional licence until he is 
considered eligible to write off the exam- 
ination for a gas-fitter’s licence. 

Provision was made in the main regula- 
tions for the issuing of licences to in- 
spectors without examination or fee so long 
as they remain inspectors. 

For a period of 90 days after the regu- 
lations came into effect, a person who had 
been working regularly as a gas-fitter or 
plumber for five years could apply for a 
temporary licence valid only until the 
holder was called for examination by the 
Board, but in no case valid for more than 
90 days without renewal. 

Licences may be endorsed, cancelled or 
suspended if improperly granted or used 
and in various other circumstances such as 
poor workmanship and laxity in complying 
with regulations governing the work. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


New accident prevention regulations 
governing the use of explosive-actuated 
tools were issued in British Columbia. 


They are the first regulations issued in 
Canada to deal with the hazards connected 
with the use of explosive-actuated tools. 
These tools are powered by the force of 
an exploding powder charge which is 
capable of driving studs, punches or rivets 
into concrete, steel and other materials. 
No drilling or supplementary power is 
needed. 

Uses for the tools are found in the 
construction industry, shipbuilding and in 
various other types of work. For example, 
they may be used for fastening steel window 
and door frames or electrical fixtures to 
concrete, masonry or steel; for hanging 
accoustical ceilings or walls; and _ for 
mounting or anchoring machinery. 

A foreword to the regulations, which were 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board after two public hearings, stresses 
that the rules cannot completely cover all 
the hazards associated with such equip- 
ment but that they do serve to reveal some 


of the more obvious dangers and are valu- 
able for the development of prudence and 
forethought. The foreword emphasizes that 
explosive-actuated tools should be handled 
with the same care and attention as fire- 
arms and with due consideration of the 
dangers associated with the forceful 
shattering of masonry and similar material, 
the harmful results of using excessive 
charges, and the risk of the projectile 
ricocheting. 

To reduce the hazards indicated in the 
foreword, the Board has specified safety 
features which must be included in the 
design, and has laid down rules for the 
care of the tools in use and in storage. 
The operator is required to have adequate 
knowledge of the tool and to observe 
certain safe procedures in respect to in- 
spection, loading and firing. A penalty of 
up to $300 is set for contravention of any 
provision. 

Any employer affected by the regula- 
tions must become familiar with them and 
enforce them. He is placed under an 
obligation to make certain that the regula- 
tions are complied with by supervisors and 
workmen associated with the handling and 
use of such tools. 

No person may operate or be permitted 
to operate an explosive-actuated tool until 
he has been thoroughly trained in its use, 
has demonstrated that he can use it effec- 
tively and safely under all conditions in 
which it will be used, is familiar with the 
regulations and has been authorized by a 
competent supervisor to use the tool. 

Every explosive-actuated tool must be 
designed in such a way that it will not 
fire if the discharge end of the tool is not 
in firm contact with the surface being 
worked and if the angle of inclination of 
the tool from the surface is more than 15 
degrees from a right angle. Other require- 
ments in design are a manually operated 
safety device which will prevent inad- 
vertent firing of the charge and a shield, 
guard or other device to confine flying 
particles and restrain materials that might 
ricochet. The protective shield is to be 
used in a central position on the tool 
whenever possible and care must be taken 
Tomrewim atte that) position if* it “has 
been shifted for more convenient access to 
corners or walls. The shield may be 
retractable for work in recesses or boxes, 
but must be so designed that it will 
automatically return to its normal opera- 
ting position when brought into the open 
again. 


Every tool must be maintained in a safe 
working condition and must be inspected 
thoroughly each day before using it. 
Defective or unsafe tools must be removed 
from service. 

Suitable eye-protective devices must be 
worn by tool operators, helpers and other 
workmen in the immediate vicinity. 

Various provisions prohibit the use of 
the tools in particularly hazardous cirecum- 
stances. For example, the tools must not 
be used where flammable or explosive gases 
are present. If they are used in confined 
spaces, ventilation must be provided to 
limit the contamination of the air to a 
recognized safe concentration. 

Projectiles must not be discharged so 
close to corners or edges as to cause the 
material to break off or where the guard 
or shield would not be effective. The regu- 
lations also prohibit the firing of projectiles 
into material of unknown resistance to 
penetration or into any material through 
which the projectile may pass completely 
unless precautions are taken to ensure that 
no one will be in the path of the projectile. 
The tools must not be used on any unusu- 
ally hard or brittle surface such as glazed 
brick or tile, glass, cast iron, terra cotta, 
marble, granite or slate. Steel surfaces 
must be tested to determine if the steel is 
harder than the projectile being used. The 
hardness is to be tested by using a hand 
hammer to drive the point of the projectile 
fhto the steel. If the point does not 
penetrate the surface, no attempt shall be 
made to use the tool on that surface. 

Loading must be preceded by careful 
inspection to make sure that no foreign 
matter is in the breech and barrel. A tool 
should only be loaded immediately before. 
use and should not be left unattended 
while loaded. If a misfire occurs, the tool 
must be held in the firing position for at 
least 15 seconds. Until the cartridge has 
been ejected, the tool must be pointed in 
a direction where injury will not be caused 
in the event of an explosion. 

When not in use, the tools and the 
explosive charges for them are to be kept 
in a safe storage place where they will be 
inaccessible to persons not authorized to 
handle them. Neither the tools nor the 
ammunition should be left unattended 
unless they are in a locked case or other 
safe place of storage. 

Anyone knowing that a tool is being 
improperly used must report the fact and 
circumstances to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

The regulations, gazetted February 3, 
became effective February 1. 
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Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A new minimum wage order applicable 
to women employed in beauty parlours has 
been issued in Nova Scotia. The minimum 
rates for experienced employees are the 
same as those required by the general order 
applicable to all women workers but the 
rates set for beauty operator students are 
lower than those for learners under the 
general order and the learning period is 
longer. Employers and employees in the 
beauty culture trade are now excluded from 
the general order. 


For experienced employees the minimum 
weekly wage is $16.80 in Zone I, $15.80 
in Zone II and $14.80 in Zone III. The 
rates and the zones are the same as those 
established by the general order (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1892). Lower rates apply to employees 
who are receiving instruction and training 
in hairdressing, permanent waving, mani- 
curing and similar occupations and whose 
total period of instruction with one or 
more employers or in one or more schools 
has not exceeded 18 months. No minimum 
wage is set for the first six months of their 
training. For the second six months the 
minimum weekly wage is $12 in Zone JI, 
$11 in Zone II and $10 in Zone III and 
for the third six months $14 in Zone I, 
$13 in Zone II and $12 in Zone III. Under 
the general minimum wage order the 
minimum rate for learners in each zone is 
$2 less than the rate for experienced 
workers for the first three months and $1 
less than for the second three months. 

Not more than 25 per cent of the female 
employees in any beauty parlour may be 
students except that if there are seven or 
fewer female employees in any establish- 
ment two students may be employed. 

The wages fixed are for a maximum of 
48 hours a week or for the normal number 
of weekly hours in the establishment if 
they are less than 48. Overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half must be paid 
for time worked in excess of these hours 
to employees whose weekly wage is the 
minimum wage. Part-time workers must 
be paid at an hourly rate to be determined 
by dividing the weekly minimum wage by 
the number of weekly hours. No deduction 
from wages for lost time which brings the 
wages below the minimum may exceed the 
value of the time lost determined according 
to the part-time rates. 

The minimum wage is the same for 
handicapped workers unless a lower pay- 
ment in a specific case has been approved 
by the Minimum Wage Board after 
written application by the employer. 
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No deductions from the minimum rates 
may be made for time not worked because 
of statutory holidays. If an employer 
requires a uniform to be worn, he is 
required to supply it without cost to the 


employee. Wages must be paid weekly 
in cash. 
The order was made November 24, 


approved by Order in Council January 25 
and gazetted March 2. 


Nova Scotia Workmen's Compensation Act 


Regulations made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on January 6 under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Nova 
Scotia were gazetted February 2, 1955, 
replacing regulations made in 19388. 

These regulations, which came into effect 
February 1, are mainly concerned with 
coverage. Industries to which Part I (the 
collective liability system) applies, and also 
certain classes of employees who are 
exempted, are listed in the Act. However, 
the Board is given authority to exclude any 
industry or to bring any industry within 
the scope of Part I by regulation. When 
the Act was revised in 1954, some indus- 
tries formerly excluded, mainly hotels and 
restaurants and retail and wholesale stores, 
were brought under Part I effective January 
1, 1955 (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1745). The 
new regulations are in line with these 
changes. 


As before, every industry is excluded if 
fewer than five workmen are employed. So 
also are most of the industries excluded 
under the former regulations, mainly ship- 
ping; stevedoring; the operation of cabs 
and buses; aviation and aerial transporta- 
tion; education, hospital, surgical, medical, 
veterinary and dental work; barber shops 
and shoe shine establishments. 

The business of a professional engineer 
is now also excluded. Taverns are excluded 
although, as mentioned above, hotels and 
restaurants are now included in the list of 
covered industries in the Act. Actors and 
entertainers performing at a broadcasting 
station are excluded, but in respect of other 
employees broadcasting stations are covered. 
Travelling salesmen, when they are the only 
workmen employed in an industry, are 
excluded. While aerial transportation is 
still excluded, the provision that persons 
who are employed by an employer within 
the scope of Part I are excluded while 
being transported by aeroplane has been 
dropped from the new regulations. 


An industry or workman excluded by 
regulation ceases to be excluded if the 
Board authorizes an assessment to be made 
with respect to the industry or workman. 


The Board has authority to fix the 
minimum annual assessment in any indus- 
try, and has raised the amount from $2 
to $5. 

The regulations also require an employer 
to keep an adequate first aid kit on his 
premises. The contents of a kit suitable 
for an establishment in which more than 
15 people are employed are set out in 
detail. The Board may direct a variation 
in the first aid requirements where deemed 
necessary. 


Ontario Department of Education Act 


Regulations were made under the new 
Department of Education Act by O.Reg. 
9/55 on January 10, filed January 26, and 
gazetted February 5. 


Among other administrative matters, 
these regulations deal with the responsi- 
bilities of school attendance officers in 
issuing home permits or employment 
certificates to children of school age. 


The Schools Administration Act (L.G., 
1954, p. 1151) provides that, with some 
exceptions, school attendance is compulsory 
to the end of the last school day in June 
in the year in which a child reaches the 
age of 16, unless he has obtained a 
secondary school graduation diploma or 
equivalent standing. The Act makes it an 
offence for a person to employ a child of 
compulsory school age during school hours 
without an employment certificate. Parents 
may not keep a child out of school for 
home duties without a home permit, except 
on farms in the case of children over 14 
years of age. All school boards are required 
to appoint attendance officers, and provi- 
sion is made in the Act for the appointment 
of a provincial attendance officer to super- 
intend the enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance. 


The new regulations require that a boy 
or girl seeking a home permit obtain an 
application form, have his parent or 
guardian complete it, and submit the 
application in person, with evidence of age, 
to his school attendance officer. In apply- 
ing for a home permit or an employment 
certificate, the parent must state the nature 
of the occupation in. which the child will 
be engaged in the home, and the reasons 
for making the application. The school 
attendance officer must then investigate 
the home conditions of the applicant before 
issuing a permit. If the applicant is under 
14 years, absence from school may not be 
authorized for more than six weeks in a 


school term. The attendance officer must 
deliver the permit to the child’s parent or 
guardian and promptly notify the school 
principal concerned. 

An applicant seeking an employment 
permit is required to follow the procedure 
described above, and present, as well, a 
promise of employment in the prescribed 
form signed by his prospective employer. 
The form completed by the employer must 
state the nature of the employment offered, 
the wages to be paid and the hours to be 
worked per day. The attendance officer 
has the responsibility of investigating the 
situation in the home and the conditions 
of the employment available before issuing 
a permit. The permit, when granted, is 
given to the employer. 

These regulations revoke regulations 1 
and 355 of the Consolidated Regulations 
of Ontario 1950, and O.Regs.. 271/51 and 
272/51 under which a substantially similar 
system of issuing permits was in effect. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


The regulations regarding disabled persons’ 
allowances were amended by O.Reg. 8/55, 
made January 6 and gazetted February 5, 
with respect to the allowable income of a 
person otherwise eligible for assistance. In 
line with regulations under the federal 
Disabled Persons Act (L.G., Feb., p. 184), 
the allowable combined income of a married 
person and his spouse is now set at $1,200 a 
year. This was the amount set in the Ontario 
regulations issued in 1952, but it was raised 
to $1,440 by an amendment made in 
November of that year. A new provision 
is added which sets $1,320 as the allowable 
combined income of a disabled person 
living with a blind spouse. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Three hours of work orders in Saskat- 
chewan which would have expired on 
January 31 (LG. Feb. p. 190) were 
renewed until April 30 by O.C. 263/55 of 
February 1, gazetted February 11. 

The orders (L.G., 1953, p. 1192) permit 
a 48-hour week after which overtime must 
be paid rather than the standard 44-hour 
week for certain employees. 

Employees affected by the orders are 
shop and office employees in 83 listed 
towns and villages with between 300 and 
500 inhabitants and, in 140 towns and 
villages with a population of more than 300 
(excluding cities), employees in establish- 
ments other than shops, offices and factories. 


eR lama 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims in January almost the same as in 
December and only slightly higher than in January 1954, statistics* 
show. Claimants on live register increased to 543,366 by month's end 


The volume of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was practically unchanged from 
that of the previous month and only 
slightly higher than the January 1954 
figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 309,999 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 310,490 in Decem- 
ber and 292,623 in January 1954. 

Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants for whom an unemployment 
register was located in the live file on 
January 31 numbered 543,366 (447,020 males 
and 96,346 females), in comparison with 
431,770 (353,037 males and 78,733 females) 
on December 31 and 494,831 (411,829 
males and 83,002 females) on January 31, 
1954. An increase in the number of male 
claimants accounted for most of the in- 
crease shown for January over December. 
On January 31, 1955, the number of short- 
time and temporary lay-off claimants 
numbered 38,299 and 5,103, respectively. 
The increase in the number of short-time 
and temporary lay-off claimants in Nova 
Scotia was due to reduced working 
schedules in the mines. 

During January, adjudicating officers dis- 
posed of 324,973 initial and renewal claims, 
of which 223,969 or 69 per cent were 
“entitled to benefit”. A total of 88,831 
claimants failed to fulfil the minimum con- 
tribution requirements, while disqualifica- 
tions were imposed in 19,726 cases (includ- 
ing 7,553 on revised and supplementary 
benefit claims). Chief reasons for disquali- 
fication were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just -cause”, 4,976 cases; “not 
unemployed”, 4,789 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work”, 2,821 cases. 

New beneficiaries during January totalled 
206,827, compared with 164,660 in December 
and 197,702 in January 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 


general employment situation. 


During the month, a total of $26,149,803 
was paid in compensation for 8,219,567 days 
(including 80,629 disability days), in com- 
parison with $19,428,206 and 6,190,206 days 
(including 80,581 disability days) during 
December and $23,947,213 and 7,563,898 days 
(including 58,749 disability days) during 
January 1954. 

An estimated number of 387,924 bene- 
ficiaries received $6,877,496 in respect of 
2,147,424 days (of which 21,853 were dis- 
ability days) during the week January 29- 
February 4, as against an estimated 271,707 
beneficiaries who received $4,781,254 in 
respect of 1,497,635 days (of which 17,297 
were disability days) during the week 
December 25-31, 1954. For the week Jan- 
uary 23-29, 1954, the amount of $6,522,868 
was paid to an estimated 351,173 bene- 
ficiaries in respect of 2,058,733 days (of 
which 15,725 were disability days). 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.20 for the week January 29-February 4, 
compared with $3.19 for the week Decem- 
ber 25-31. For the corresponding week last 
year, the average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.17. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Supplementary benefit is payable to cer- 
tain claimants unable to qualify for regular 
benefit because of insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment. During the 
period December 1 to April 8, any claim 
failing to meet the contribution require- 
ments is automatically considered under the 


supplementary benefit provisions, subject to 
fulfilment of any one of the following three 
conditions :— 

(a) a regular benefit year terminated 
since March 31, 1954 (class 1); 
contributions for not less than 90 
days since March 31, 1954 (class 2); 


(c) attachment to an employment that 
became insurable within the 12 
months preceding the date of claim 
provided that he worked in that 
and/or other insurable employment 
for not less than 90 days since March 
31, 1954 (class 4). (There will be no 
claimants in class 4 during the current 
supplementary benefit period.) 


Claimants must comply with all the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 


(b 


— 


Act and Regulations except the statutory 


conditions. 

Two important revisions were effected 
in the basic provisions respecting the 
payment of supplementary benefit for the 
period January 1 to April 15, 1955. The 
terms of the Act, which received royal 
assent on January 13, 1955, provide for 
an increase in the rate of supplementary 
benefit and in the minimum _ duration 
authorized. Effective January 10, 1955, 
supplementary benefit is payable at the 
same rate as under the regular provisions 
of the Act; as of January 1, 1955, the 
minimum duration authorized is 60 days, 
or the number of days which will elapse 
between the date on which a claimant 
establishes the right to supplementary 
benefit and April 15, whichever is the less. 
Where the days authorized on the benefit 
vear terminated since March 31, 1954, were 
more than 60, however, claimants in class 1 
may draw benefit for a period equal to the 
number of days authorized on the benefit 
vear terminated or the number of days 
which will elapse between the date entitle- 
ment is proved and April 15, whichever is 
the less. 





Report of Board 
(Continued from page 438) 


that an Arbitration Board called upon to 
make recommendations with regard to what 
salaries should be paid is relieved of a 
great deal of responsibility. 

I am therefore of the opinion that all 
hiring rates mentioned in the mayjority 
report should be increased by five dollars 
($5). And also that a general increase of 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,536,859 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April I, 1954. 

At January 31, employers 
numbered 267,680, an 
during the month. 


registered 
increase of 1,311 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 3,592 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,244 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,348 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 116* cases, 
30 against employers and 86 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 696.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$18,430,350.99, compared with $18,585,037.39 
in December and $17,832,523.68 in January 
1954. Benefit payments amounted to 
$28, 361,595.23, compared with $19,412,071.55 
in December and $26,142,104.17 in January 
1954. The balance in the fund at January 
31 was $886,711,147.56. At December 31, 
there was a balance of $896,642,391.80 and 
at January 31, 1954, of $913,872,013.09. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 


gations conducted during this month. 





15 per cent should be granted to all 
employees after the salary adjustment 
called for in the case of employees earning 
less than the salary suggested as a hiring 
rate has been made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) PHILIPPE VAILLANCOURT, 
Member. 
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Selected Decision of Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1121, January 25, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
whose usual occupation is that of a 
grocery sales clerk, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on February 9, 1954. 


On May 31, 1954, while on continuing 
claim, she accepted intermittent employ- 
ment as a cake wrapper and bakery helper 
WIL iar ied cee Limited in Nanaimo, B.C., at 
a wage of $10.13 a day and worked odd 
days as required, including July 1, 2, 5 
and 7. 

On July 8, 1954, a stoppage of work 
brought all normal operations of the 
bakery to a complete standstill. According 
to the submissions, a bargaining agreement 
was entered into on June 1, 1953 between 
ee eT ae Limited of Nanaimo, B.C., and 
Vancouver, B.C., and the Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, Local 468 
(AFL-TLC) which was to remain in force 
until May 31, 1954. During April 1954, 
the union began negotiating with the com- 
pany for certain changes in the agreement. 
The dispute concerned a _ reduction of 
working hours and other fringe benefits, and 
among the classifications covered by the 
agreement were helpers and cake wrappers. 
As no settlement could be reached, the 
dispute was carried to a conciliation officer 
and then to a provincial conciliation board. 
The board’s findings were not acceptable to 
either party. Subsequently, the union 
appled for a supervised strike vote and 
as a result of the vote the union called 
for strike action at the premises of the 
company in Vancouver on July 8, 1954. 
In view of the strike action at its Van- 
couver plant, the company at 12:00 noon 
on the same date locked out the employees 
at its Nanaimo plant. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost her employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which she 
was employed and as she belonged to a 
grade or class of workers covered by the 
bargaining agreement and who were par- 
ticipating and directly interested in the 
dispute, he disqualified her, pursuant to 
Section 41 of the Act, for the duration of 
the stoppage of work. 
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On August 12, 1954, the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees on the grounds that 
she was not a member of the union in- 
volved in the labour dispute nor any other 
union; that she had no connection with 
the dispute whatsoever; that before the 
lockout occurred she had been negotiating 
for employment in a restaurant which was 
to open on August 13 and that she had 
no intention of returning to bakery work. 

On August 24, 1954, the manager of the 
company wrote a letter to the local office 
of the Commission wherein he stated that 
the claimant was temporarily employed on 
a daily basis at the bakery, that she “would 
not have been working for (the company) 
after July 24, 1954, at the very latest” and 
that she had informed him that she 
expected to obtain employment with a 
restaurant in Nanaimo. 

The case came before a court of referees 
on August 25, 1954, but was adjourned the 
same day as the court desired information 
as to the number of days the claimant 
had worked each week at the bakery and 
the days she had drawn benefit during the 


period she was intermittently employed 
there. The insurance officer reported as 
follows: 


According to statements made each week 
on her call days, during the period 31 May, 
1954, to 7 July, 1954, the above-mentioned 
claimant worked on the following individual 
fates fOr rere Ge Bakery, Nanaimo, B.C.: 
Sioa yn19b4 3 44 NTT l4as iS ee IIa: 
28 and 29 June, 1954, and 1, 2, 5 and 7 July, 
1954. Except for 8 June, 1954 when she was 
shown as being not available on UIC 485, 
Unemployment Register, claimant was paid 
benefit for all the remaining days in the 
period in question. 


The court of referees was in complete 
disagreement with the application of the 
Act in regard to casual employees who 
found themselves involuntarily involved in 
a labour dispute. There was no indication 
that the claimant would have ever become 
a permanent employee of the bakery or 
would have benefited by the outcome of 
the dispute, and as the members of the 
court found no latitude under the Act to 


implement their personal feelings in the 
matter they unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 
In response to a request for information as 
to whether or not the claimant had become 
employed in other employment since her 
separation from Bakery on 
July 7, 1954, the insurance officer stated 
that she had worked from August 12 to 
August 19, 1954, as a waitress in a cafe in 
Nanaimo and that on September 23, 1954, 
she commenced steady employment as a 
waitress in a hotel in the same city. 


Conclusions: The complete stoppage of 
work which took place at the Nanaimo 
plant of the company on July 8, 1954, bore 
direct relationship to the dispute which had 
been in progress for some time between the 
said company and its employees, and as the 
dispute was connected with conditions of 
employment I consider that the stoppage 
of work was due to a labour dispute within 
the meaning of Section 2(1)(d) of the Act. 
The only question to be determined, there- 
fore, is whether the claimant is subject to 
disqualification pursuant to Section 41 of 
the Act. 


The claimant had been regularly employed 
by the same employer for two, three or 
four days each week since May 31, 1954, 
and there is no reason to believe that, but 
for the stoppage, she would not have con- 
tinued to be so employed after July 7, 1954, 
and at least until July 24, 1954. 

On the other hand, the claimant was 
employed as a helper and cake wrapper. 


As these classifications were among those 
covered by the bargaining agreement which 
was under discussion, she was directly 
interested in the labour dispute, inasmuch 
as her conditions of employment stood to 
be affected by the outcome of the dispute 
regardless of the fact that she did not 
belong to the interested union. 


I consider, therefore, that the claimant 
was rightfully disqualified by the insurance 
officer pursuant to Section 41 of the Act 
as from July 8, 1954, date of the stoppage, 
but direct that the disqualification be 
lifted as of July 24, 1954, which was the 
date fixed by the employer for the termina- 
tion of her contract of service with the 
company, or on the date on which the 
stoppage of work ceased, whichever date 
is the earlier. With this reservation, the 
claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 

TI am fully aware that the construction 
woicholehave putson: the: words. “<..but 
this disqualification lasts only so long as 
the stoppage of work continues...” which 
appear in Section 41(1) of the Act, is not 
in accordance with the strict interpretation 
which my predecessor gave in one of his 
decisions, namely CU-B 152 (1946). I feel, 
however, that I should now give an inter- 
pretation which would be more in keeping 
with the general aims of social legislation 
and acknowledge the principle that a 
disqualification under that section should 
end on the date that the stoppage of work 
due to the labour dispute ceases to be in 
any way the effective cause of a claimant’s 
unemployment. 





71 Per Cent of Workers under N.Y. Pension Plans Pay No Contribution 


The employer pays the entire contribu- 
tion for 71 per cent of the 920,000 
employees covered by 1,535 employer self- 
administered pension plans in New York 
State, according to 1952 data recently made 
public by the state’s Insurance Depart- 
ment in Whose Welfare? A Report on 


Union and Employer Welfare Plans in 
New York. 

The plans studied included unilateral 
plans as well as bilaterally negotiated 


plans, of which there are at least as many 
in the state, and multi-employer plans. 

A study by the state’s Department of 
Labor, which included pension plans regard- 
less of the method of administration but 
excluded unilateral plans, reported that 87 
per cent of the approximately one million 
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employees covered by collectively-bargained 
pension plans in the state paid no contri- 
bution, as of January 1953. 

A similar study of collectively-bargained 
pension plans by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as of early 1954 found 
that 85 per cent of covered persons in the 
country are under non-contributory plans. 
For negotiated health and life insurance 
plans, the figure is 62 per cent under non- 
contributory plans. 

Total coverage of negotiated welfare 
plans in the United States is estimated at 
11,290,000 union workers, an increase of 
more than 3-6 million since mid-1950. 
These figures exclude government and 
railroad workers, for whom special legisla- 
tion exists. 


Ae 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 108 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 87 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— : : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; : 

hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour: 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; ‘ 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ASTICUILUTE: 2. .cemee net eee oe ee aa ee 1 $ 28,000.00 
Defence Production (January report)......... 252 4,430,746 .00 
Post: Office age er, Mea hei et cae ire eee ere ai 13 104,584.11 
R.CeMLP! seer eee s eer ek cae ante eae 1 1,600.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(o) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 


conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 


Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shaJl be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during February 


During February the sum of $2,572.94 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 75 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
La Salle River Man: Earl Fossay & Richard Desilets, construction of Lewko dam; 
Paul Braun’s Construction Co, construction of Hampson dam. Near Pipestone Man: 
Mid West & Engineering Co Ltd, construction of diversion channel with dykes from 


Pipestone Creek to Oak Lake. 


Central Morigage and Housing Corporation 


Cornwallis N S: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units & services. 
Eastern Passage N S: Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, site grading, drainage, construction 


of streets & water & sewer systems, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
McFarland Construction Ltd, construction of Stage II school. 
Bros Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 


Barriefield Ont: H J 
Hagersville Ont: Johnson 
Edmonton Alta: North Western Utilities 


Ltd, *supply & installation of gas service lines; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 


Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 
housing units. 


Chatham N B: New Brunswick Wire 
Fence Co Ltd, construction of security & 
perimeter fencing. Gagetown N B: B 
Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction 
of various bldgs. Bagotville Que: Ovila 
Gauthier Ltee, strengthening of existing 
glulam trusses & end wall in drill & 
recreation hall. Nicolet Que: Royalmount 
Construction Ltd, riprapping of Longue 
Pointe causeway. Valcartier Que: C Jobin 
Ltee, construction of barrack block; Tellier 
& Groleau, construction of sergeants’ 
quarters & officers’ quarters. Ville La Salle 
Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *con- 
struction of railway siding to bldgs. 
London Ont: John Hayman & Sons Co 
Ltd, construction of inflammable stores 
bldg. Petawawa Ont: Robertson-Yates 


Chilliwack B C: Ed Johnston, landscaping of 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Corp Ltd, construction of barrack blocks, 
mess & outside services; Robertson-Yates 
Corp Ltd, construction of garages & POL 
service station. Toronto Ont: Gardiner- 
Wighton Ltd, construction of extension to 
officers’ mess bldg. Winnipeg Man: G F D 
Bond, construction of paved road & trunk 
sewer extension, Fort Osborne Barracks; 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of officers’ quarters & sergeants’ 
quarters: Claydon Co Ltd, construction of 
barrack block, lecture training bldg & unit 
drill hall. Hdmonton Alta: Bennett & White 
(Alberta) Ltd, construction of lecture 
training bldg, sergeants’ quarters & officers’ 
quarters; Alexander Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of unit drill hall, seeding, side- 
walks & gravelling, Griesbach Barracks. 


Building & Maintenance 


Moncton N B: Canadian National Rail- 
ways, *construction of railway spur, Berry 
Mills. Renous N B: Caldwell Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations to bldgs. Mont- 
real Que: Metropole Electric Inc., rewiring 
& relighting of armoury. Valcartier Que: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, construction of 
extension to measurements bldg; A Des- 
lauriers & Fils Ltee, repairing roof, addition 
of ceiling, modification & additions to 
heating & ventilating systems for ware- 
houses. Petawawa Ont: Brant Construc- 
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tion Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting 
of various bldgs. Picton Ont: Quinte 
Roofing Ltd, repairs to hangar roofs; 
Warneke Decorating Co, exterior painting 
of 40 bldgs. MacDonald Man: Heath Con- 
struction Ltd, cubicling of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Totem Painting 
Co Ltd, interior painting of various 
hangars & leantos. Cold Lake Alta: 
McIntyre Aluminum Products Ltd, supply 
& installation of standard fly screens for 
various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour Que: Hewitt Equipment Ltd, conversion of locomotive cranes 


Nos 14 & 15 from steam to diesel. 


Port Colborne Ont: Sterling Electrical Co Ltd, 


electrical conversion of frequency sensitive equipment & driven equipment from 25 to 


60 cycle power. 


National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of inflammable stores bldg. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
Banff National Park Alta: EK H Burnham & R M Burnham, construction of residences 


& garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & 
Cotibtds |*repairs, to, tugs\PeelZ;s Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to 
dredge “PWD No 9”. Dayspring N SBS: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. 
Larry’s River N 8S: Chisholm Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Liverpool 
N 8S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, erection of 
public bldg. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *construction of tug boat; 
Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of 
steel tug boats; Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*repairs to dredge “PWD No 20”; Ferguson 
Industries, Ltd, *renewals & repairs to 
tug “Pugwash”; Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*renewals & repairs to tug “Fredericton”. 
Little Pokemouche Gully N B: J W & J 
Anderson Ltd, construction of wharf. Sack- 
vile N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, con- 
struction of laboratory, Mount Allison 
University. Grande Riviere Que: Marcel 
Cauvier & J E Keays, training works 
reconstruction. Lauzon Que: Davie Ship- 
building Ltd, *repairs to tug “Bersimis”. 
Ste Anne de la Pocatiere Que: M Louis 
Frenette, improvements to heating system, 
Science Service Laboratory. Seven Islands 
Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, water pipeline 
connection to Town of Seven Islands water 
system. Arnprior Ont: J D Sanderson Co, 
new roofing on No 2 hangar, Civil Defence 
College. Cobalt Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. London, Ont: 
McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, new 
coping & repairs to face masonry, 
Psychiatric Institute, Westminster Hospital. 
Ottawa Ont: Tessier Construction Ltd, 
construction of storage shed for FDC & 
addition to existing storage shed, Rideau 
Hall; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, 
repairs to boiler, Fuel Testing Plant, Booth 
Street; Bedard-Girard Ltd, alterations & 


installation of ventilation system, trans- 
former room, Jackson Bldg; Ottawa 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, piping changes, 
Rideau Hall; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of mercury arc rectifier for elevators, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, mercury arc rectifiers for 
elevators, Daly Bldg; Edgar Dagenais, 
alterations to ground floor, Elgin Annex; 
Jos R Statham, alterations, etc, Jackson 
Bldg; Goldstein Bros, installation of elec- 
trical lights, ete, Bolo Drome; Murphy- 
Gamble Ltd, laying of linoleum, No 8 
Temporary Bldg; A Lanctot Construction 
Co, postal accommodation, House of 
Commons; M Pharand Construction, alter- 
ations «& electrical work, “B” Building. 
Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines 
Ltd, *construction steel tug hull: - Port 
Arthur Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, alterations to 
public bldg. St. Catharines Ont: Tope 
Construction Co, construction of public 
bldg. Toronto Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, *dredging. Fort Qu’Appelle 
Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, construc- 
tion of staff residence, Indian Hospital. 
Castlegar B C: Strange Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Esquimalt 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, dolphin 
construction. Leanchoil B C: Square M 
Construction Ltd, repair or replacement of 
two intermediate piers, Kicking Horse 
River bridge, Yoho National Park. Mission 
City B C: C J Oliver Ltd, alterations & 
additions to public bldg. Vancouver BC: 
Allied Builders Ltd, *construction of tug. 
Victoria, B C: Grinnell Co of Canada, Ltd, 
supply & installation of automatic sprinkler 
system, Hydrographic Warehouse; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to passenger 
elevators, Belmont Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Airport Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construction of transmitter 
bldg, power house, ete. Namao Alta: Crown Paving Co Ltd, additional airport develop- 


ment. 


Primrose Lake Alta: Leonard Gregory, perimeter survey; Yellowhead Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, perimeter survey; Sidney Harding, perimeter survey. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada February 1955* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages decreased sharply during 
February and was the lowest recorded 
since March 1954. Only four new stop- 
pages, involving few workers, began during 
February. 

More than three-quarters of the time 
lost in February was caused by two 
stoppages involving plumbing and heating 
equipment factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., and linoleum factory workers at 
Montreal and Farnham, Que. 


The question of increased wages and 
related issues was a factor in eight of 
the eleven stoppages in existence during 
February. Of the other disputes, two 
arose over union questions and one over 
causes affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for February 1955 
show a total of 11 strikes and lockouts 
in existence, involving 2,587 workers, with 
a time loss of 20,055 man-days, compared 
with 16 strikes and lockouts in January 
1955, with 11,106 workers involved and a 
loss of 218,145 days. In February 1954 
there were 17 strikes and lockouts, 4,631 
workers involved and a loss of 52,270 days. 

For the first two months of 1955 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 20 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 11,196 workers, with 
a time loss of 238,200 man-days. In the 


same period in 1954 there were 31 strikes 
and lockouts, 11,368 workers involved and 
a loss of 209,239 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in February 1955 was 0-02 per 


cent of the estimated working time; 
January 1955, 0°26 per cent; February 


1954, 0-06 per cent; the first two months 
of 1955, 0-14 per cent; and the first two 
months of 1954, 0-13 per cent. 

Of the 11 stoppages in existence during 
February three were settled in favour of 
the employers, two were compromise settle- 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month four 
stoppages were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a _ footnote to 
Table G-1 nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, ete., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
waitresses at Timmins, Ont., on May 28, 
1952; garage workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on February 9, 1953; and women’s clothing 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in December 1954 was 
130 and 21 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 151 
during the month. In all stoppages of 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954.) 
work in progress 33,500 workers were 


involved and a time loss of 82,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 130 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in December, seven, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, arose 
over demands for advances in wages, and 
59, directly involving 8,500 workers, over 
other wage questions; six, directly involv- 
ing 600 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 11, directly involving 12,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
43, directly involving 2,200 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; two, directly involving 100 workers, 


over questions of trade union principle; 


and two, directly involving .800 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 
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Australia 


The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for November 1954 
reported a total of 389 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages during the first 
quarter of 1954, involving 82,562 workers 


and a time loss of 139,849 working days; 
during the second quarter of 1954, 353 
stoppages, 81,788 workers and a loss of 
174,623 days; and for the third quarter of 
1954, 447 stoppages, 123,041 workers and a 
loss of 247,976 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
for Canada declined from 116-3 to 116-0 
between February 1 and March 1. It was 
the fourth consecutive monthly decrease 
and brought the index to the lowest point 
in ten months. 

The change was largely attributable to a 
decline in the food index, which moved 
from 111-5 to 110-7, the same level as a 
year ago. The change in the food index 
reflected a 10-cent decrease in coffee and 
slightly lower prices for all cuts of meat 
except veal, which outweighed increases for 
tea, eggs and potatoes. 

Both clothing and household operation 
indexes decreased 0:1 points, the former 
moving from 108-1 to 108-0 and the latter 
from. 117-1 to 117-0. Price \ changes 
within these groups were small and 
scattered. 

The index of other commodities and 
services remained unchanged at 118-3. 
Counterbalancing changes were registered 
as lower prices for automobiles and 
batteries were offset by increases in tires, 
automobile maintenance, public transporta- 
tion and newspapers. 

The only group to advance was shelter, 
which changed from 128-5 to 128-6. 


The index one year earlier (March 1, 
1954) was 115-5. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 110-7, shelter 125-6, cloth- 
ing 109-8, household operation 117-6 and 
other commodities and services 116-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1955 

Changes in regional city consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) between January 3 and 
February 1 were small as indexes for three 
centres moved higher, two were unchanged 
and five moved down. 

Lower food prices were general with the 
exception of small advances in St. John’s 
and Montreal. Shelter indexes were slightly 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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higher due to increases in rents in four 
centres; no changes occurred in the remain- 
ing six. Group indexes for clothing and 
household operation were unchanged at 
almost all centres, while other commodi- 
ties and services advanced in four cities 
and remained unchanged in six. Higher 
hospital charges in Halifax, Sait John, 
Ottawa and Calgary were mainly respon- 
sible for the increases in the other commod- 
ities and services group. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 3 and February 1 
were as follows: Toronto —0-2 to 118-7; 
Winnipeg —0-1 to 115-4; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0-1 to 113-8; Edmonton-Calgary —0:-1 to 
114-5; Vancouver —0-1 to 118-3; Halifax 
+0°3 to 114-6; Saint John +0-2 to 117-6; 
St. John’s +0-1 to 102°7.4 Montreal and 
Ottawa remained unchanged at 117-1 and 
117-0 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1955 


Canada’s wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0-8 per cent in February 
to 217-4 from 215-7 in the preceding month. 
There were increases in all eight sub- 
groups. Largest rise, 3°5 per cent, occurred 
in the non-ferrous metals group, which rose 
to 176°6 from 170°6 as a result of firmness 
in copper and its products, gold, tin and 
silver. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products in- 
creased 0-9 per cent to 226-0 from 224-0. 
Wood, wood products and paper as a group 
advanced 0°8 per cent to 292-0 from 289-7, 
partly because of a higher rate for the 
United States dollar. This was reflected in 
increases in export prices of newsprint, 
wood pulp and cedar shingles. Firmer 
prices in the steel scrap and hardware sub- 
groups moved iron and its products up to 
216-0 from 214-5 for a gain of 0-7 per cent. 

Vegetable products gained 0:5 per cent 
to 198-2 from 197-2, chemical products rose 
0-3 per cent to 177-1 from 176-6, animal 





+On base June 1951=100. 
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products advanced 0:1 per cent to 226-7 
from 226-5, non-metallic minerals regis- 
tered a gain of 0-1 per cent to 176°6 from 
176-4. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets receded 0-2 per cent to 
206-1 from 206:5 in January. Animal 
products dropped 1 per cent to 245-8 from 
248-4 and field products rose 1:2 per cent 
to 166°4 from 164-5. 

The residential building material price 
index moved up 0:2 per cent to 279-1 
from 278:°5. Non-residential building 
materials index advanced 0:2 per cent to 
121-3 from 121-1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) has been unchanged for 
three months. In December, January and 
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1954 1955 
February, at the middle of the month, it 
was 114-3, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. 

At 114-3, the index was 0-6 per cent 
below a year earlier and 12°3 per cent 
higher than the pre-Korean level of June 
1950. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled 
by the United Kingdom Miuinistry of 
Labour was still rising at the end of 


1954. In mid-December it stood at 109-8 
(Jan. 1952=100), up from 109-2 in mid- 
November. 

At the beginning of the year it was 
105°8. In February it dropped to 105°6 
but since then, except for slight declines in 
May, August and September, rose steadily 
all year. Average index for the whole year 
was 107-7. 


Per Capita Income in India Last Year Was $59.62 


The per capita income in India in 


1954 was Rs. 283.9 ($59.62) at current 
prices, Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh 
said last month in the House of the 
People. At 1948-49 prices it was Rs. 
251.7 ($55.97). 





The per capita income in earlier 

years was as follows:— 
Current 
Prices 
$56.16 
$57 .65 


1948-49 
Prices 
$54.20 
$52.90 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 


should give the number (numeral) of the . 


publication desired and the month in which, 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 80. 


Business 
1. Alberta. 


Department of Industries 
and Labour. Bureau of Statistics. 
Review of Business Conditions, Alberta, 
1954. Edmonton, 1955. Pp. 9. 

2. British Columbia. Bureau oof 
Economics and Statistics. Summary of 
Business Activity in British Columbia, 19654, 
containing a Statistical Supplement for the 
Years 1939-54. Victoria, 1955. Pp. 29, 18. 

3. Canada... Bureau” of _ Siatistics. 
Inventories and Shipments im Manufac- 
turing Industries; Revised Base Series, 
1949-1951. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 


Pps 
4. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Business Outlook, 1955. New 


Vork,,195454-Pp.4.76: 


Discrimination in Employment 


5. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. A Far Chance jor. Au 
Americans: Four Business Leaders tell how 
Thew Firms put This Policy into Action. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 18. Contains articles 
on the hiring of negroes by their firms by 
Frank M. Folsom, President, R.C.A., M. J. 
Spiegel, Chairman of the Board, Spiegel, 
Inc., Ivan L. Willis, VicePresident, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and C. V. 
Martin, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 

6. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. IJndustry’s New Frontier: Good 
Human Relations within the Plant; Team 
Work on the Job; stimulated Plant Morale ; 
Two-Way Communication; an In-Plant 
Adult Education Program developed by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. “New York, 19527 Poe: 
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7. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Programs and Services in 
Human Relations for Business and Indus- 
try... New York, 1954? Pp. 10. 

8. Roper, Elmo Burns. The High Cost 
of Discrimination: the Waste in Man- 
power, Morale and Productivity costs 
American Industry $30 Billion a Year. 
New York, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1954? Pp. 18. 

9. Seidenberg, Jacob. Negroes in the 
Work Group: How 83 Business and Indus- 
trial Firms offered Equal Employment 
Opportunities to All; Summary of a 
Research Study conducted by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. New York, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 1954. Pp. 15. 


10. U.S. President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts. Equal Opportunity ts 
Good Business. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Paks: 


Economic Conditions 


11. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Government Transactions related to the 
National Accounts, 1926-1951. Supplement 
no. 1 to the National Accounts. Ottawa, 
Queen's Printer, 19522 VP yp. ao. 

12. Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee on South and South-East Asia. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and South- 
East Asia. Third Annual Report of the 
Consultative Committee, Ottawa, October, 


1954. ‘Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, ‘1954. 
Pp. 56: 
13. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Convertibility and Foreign Trade, 
by J. Frank .Gaston, and others. New 
York, ¢1954,. Pps159: 


Efficiency, Industrial 


14. International Association of Machin- 
ists. Research Department. What’s 
Wrong with Job Evaluation, a Trade Union 
Manual. Washington, 1954. Pp. 100. 


15. Lesperance, Jean Paul. Economics 


and Techniques of Motion and Time 
Study. Dubuque, W. C. Brown Co., 
1953.09 Ppw25s: 

16. Peterson, Robert Lenus. Brief 
Review of Modern Office Machines. 
Urbana, n.d) “Pp. 14: 


17. Soper, Goodreau. A Check List of 
Retml Cost-Cutting Ideas. Urbana, n.d. 
Pp. 4. 


Human Relations 


18. Finlay, William Walter. Human 
Behavior in Industry, by William W. 
Finlay, A. Q. Sartain, and Willis M. Tate. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 247. 

19. International Labour Office. Human 
Relations in the Iron and Steel Industry. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pets; 

20. Roethlisberger, Fritz Jules. Train- 
mg for Human Relations; an Interim 
Report of a Program for Adanced Training 
and Research in Human Relations, 1951- 
1954, by F. J. Roethlisberger with the assist- 
ance and collaboration of George F. F. 
Lombard and Harriet O. Ronken. Boston, 
Harvard University, Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1954. Pp. 198. 


Industrial Health 


21. Baisden, Richard N. Health Insuvr- 
ance: Major Types of Health and Welfare 
Plans; Principles of Health Organization ; 
Comprehensive Care through Prepayment 
Plans, by Richard N. Baisden, Lee Bam- 
berger, John Hutchinson. Los Angeles, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. 29. 

22. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Health and Welfare 
Committee. Health and Welfare Services 
bringing More Happiness and Security to 
the Men and Women of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; based 
upon Report for the Years 1950, 1951 and 
1952 prepared by the Health and Welfare 
Committee of the General Executive Board, 
TDG.W.0.~ 2nd ed. Néw York, 1954. 
FpY 58: 

23. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Facts about 
Silicosis: What it is; What can be done 


about it. Detroit, 1954? Pp. 5. 
24. National Safety Council. The 
Woman on the Job, Her Health and 


Safety, by Marian Rolen, Chicago, 1954. 
Pp. 88. 

25. New South Wales. Department of 
Public Health. Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. An Investigation into the Health 
Hazards in Gas Distribution in Sydney, by 
Cyril J. Cummins, and Herbert E. G. 
Rayner. Sydney, Government Printer, 
£053 eE), 16. 

26. President’s Conference on Occupa- 


tional Safety, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
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Proceedings, May 4-6, 1954. Washington, 


GPO 1954.. Powis: 

27. Saskatchewan. Department’ —_ oof 
Social Welfare and _ Rehabilitation. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year, April 1, 
1958 to March 31, 1954. Regina, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. ‘Pp. 99. 

28. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Benzene (Benzol) Chemical Safety Chart. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 1 chart. 
Industry 
29. Dominion Brewers Association. 


Facts on the Brewing Industry in Canada. 
A Supplement to the 1948 Edition. Ottawa, 
195455 Pps As} 

30. Knox, Frank Albert. The Canadian 
Electrical Manufacturing Industry, an 
Economic Analysis by F. A. Knox in asso- 
ciation with C. L. Barber and D. W. Slater 
for the Canadian Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. Toronto, Canadian Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 1955. Pp. 91. 

31. New England Governors’ Committee 
on the Textile Industry. Report on the 
New England. Textile Industry by Com- 
mittee appointed by the Conference of New 
England Governors, 1952. np., 1952? 
Pp. 317. Seymour E. Harris, chairman. 

32. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Timber Industry in 
Europe. Paris, 1954. Pp. 108. 

33. Roberts, Leslie. From Three Men. 
Written by Leslie Roberts and Illustrated 
by Albert Cloutier for Dominion Rubber. 
Montreal, Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited, 1954. Pp. 55. The history of 
the Dominion Rubber Company Limited. 


Labour Bureaus 


34. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1954. Pp. 83. 

35. Illinois. 
Annual Report, 1953-1954. 


Department of Labor. 
Chicago, 1954. 


Ppa. 
36. India. Ministry of Labour. Office 
of the Chief Adviser Factories. Annual 


Report for the Year 1953 on the Working 
of the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 
and the Indian Dock Labourers Regula- 
tions, 1948. New Delhi, 1954. Pp. 22. 

37. Pennsylvania. Labor Relations 
Board. Seventeenth Annual Report for the 
Calendar Year ended December 31, 1963. 
Harrisburg, 1954. Pp. 132. 

38. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Labor Offices in the United States and in 
Canada, September, 1954. Washington, 
GPO. 1954... Pp. 4i. 
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39. Uttar Pradesh. Chief Inspector of 
Factories. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Payment of Wages Act, 1986 in 
Utiar™ Pradesh’ — jor™ the *eyearmeivor: 
Allahabad, Superintendent, Printing and 

Stationery, 1954. Pp. 74. 

- 40. Wisconsin. Employment Relations 
Board. Sixteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1954. Madison, 
1954. Pp. 36. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Workmen's Com- 
pensation in Canada, a Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 41. 

42. Dellin, L. A. D. Trade Unions and 
Labor Legislation in Bulgaria, 1878-1958. 
New York, Mid-European Studies Center, 
1953. Pp. 30. 

43. Trasko, Victoria M., comp. Occu- 
pational Health and Safety Legislation, a 
Compilation of State Laws and Regula- 
tions. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 315. 

44. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of August 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 181. 

45. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
A Guide to State Mediation Laws and 
Agencies. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 57. 

46. U.S. Women’s Bureau. State Labor 
Laws for Women, July 15, 1954, Connectt- 
cut. Washington, 1954. Pp. 5. 


Labour Organization 


47. British Columbia Trade Union Con- 
gress. Proceedings, Second Annual Con- 
vention, Vancouver, B.C., October 18th. 
14th, 15th, 1954. Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 24. 

48. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Educational Depart- 
ment. Manual for Education Committees, 
IL.GW U; Lets gol How yY ouccan*get 
going, the Why, What, When and How 
for Your Committee in running Classes, 
Lectures and Social Activities to benefit 
Your Local. Helps You, Your Shop, Your 
Local, Your Union and Your Community. 
New York, 1954? Pp. 20. 


49. Metal Workers’ Union (Israel). 
Metal Workers in Israel. Tel Aviv, 1954. 
Pps: 


Labour Supply 


50. International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-First Annual Con- 
vention, Asheville, North Carolina, June 1, 
2, 8, 4, 1954. Cleveland? 1954. Pp. 67. 

51. National Manpower Council. A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower: A Statement 
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by the Council with Facts and _ Issues 
prepared by the Research Staff. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 299. 


52. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Manpower Resources in Physics, 1951; a 
Study conducted jointly by US. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, January 1952. Washington, Published 
by National Scientific Register, 1952. 
Pp. 46. 


53. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences 
and Humanities; a Survey of the Character- 
istics and Economic Status of Professional 
Workers in 14 Fields of Specialization. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 140. 


54. U.S. National Science Foundation. 
Manpower Resources in the Earth Sciences ; 
a Study conducted jointly by the National 
Science Foundation, and the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wash- 
ington, G:P OS19542eP pio. 


Labouring Classes 


55. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work. Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 1954. 
Bpe2i 

56. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Financing Unemployment Compensa- 
tion in Illinows. What is a Proper Balance? 
By Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Illinois Dept. of Labor in co-operation 
with Bureau of Employment Security, US. 
Dept. of Labor and with Richard C. 
Wilcock. Springfield, 1953. 2 Volumes. 
Contents—Pt. 1. Main Report—Pt. 2. 
Supporting Monographs. 

57. International Labour Office. General 
Report, prepared for the Iron and Steel 
Committee. First Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report 1. Item 1(a) and (b)-1(c). 
International Labour Organization. ‘Iron 
and Steel Committee. Fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1954. Contents—Item l(a) and 
(b). Effect given to the Conclusions of the 
Previous Sessions—Item 1(c). Recent 
Events and Developments in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. 

58. International Labour Office. Report 
of the Dnurector-General. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 148. At head of title: Report 1. 
International Labour Organization. 
European Regional Conference, Geneva, 
1955. 


59. International Labour Office. Swupple- 
mentary Pension Schemes in the Iron and 
Steel Industry and Their Relation with 
General Pension Schemes. Second item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 61. 

60. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Untapped Manpower; hiring the Handi- 
capped in the Federal Service. Washington, 
eee )= al054. oP peo: 

61. Wilson, Walter. Forced Labor in the 
United States. Introduction by Theodore 
Dreiser. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, c1933. Pp. 192. 


Occupations 


62. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 1 Volume. 

63. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Hospital 
Workers, other than Professional. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 30. 


64. Canada. Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Trade Commissioner Service. 
A Career in Canada’s Foreign Trade Ser- 
vice. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954? 
Ep, 12. 

65. Future Scientists of America 
Foundation. Careers in Science Teaching. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 16. 

66. Future Scientists of America 
Foundation. Encouraging Future Scien- 
tists: Materials and Services Available in 
1954-55. Rev. ed. Washington, 1954. 
Pp 2h 

67. Future’ Scientists of America 
Foundation. Encouraging Future Scien- 


tists: Student Projects. Washington, c1954. 
pr 

68. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Chiropodist. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 12. 

69. Great’ Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Company 
Secretary. Rev. ed. London, H.MS8.0., 
1954. Pp. 20. 

70. Great 
Employment 
Draughtsman. 
Pi. 28, 

71. Great Britain. 
Employment Executive. 


Worker. 


Britain. Central Youth 
Executive. Engineering 


London, H.MS.0., 1954. 


Central Youth 
The Sheet Metal 
London, H.MS.0., 1955. Pp. 24. 


Older Workers 


72. Peterson, Robert Lenus. The 
Effectiveness of Older Office and Man- 
agerval Personnel. Urbana, n.d. Pp. 10. 

73. Peterson, Robert Lenus. 3,000 Older 
Workers and Their Job Effectiveness. 
Mrbangen:dy Pp. 7. 
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74. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Suggestions 
to Employers in Regard to hiring Older 
Women. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 5. 


Productivity of Labour 


75. British Productivity Council. A 
Review of Productivity in the Diesel Loco- 
motive Industry. London, 1954. Pp. 21. 

76. British Productivity Council. A 
Review of Productivity in the Fertilizer 
Industry. Wondon, 1954. Pp. 29. 

77. Troxell, John Philip. Employee 
Understanding and Teamwork for Greater 
Productivity. New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, c1954. Pp. 97. 


Standardization 


78. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in Containers. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Productivity and Technical 
Assistance Division. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1954. 
a2: 

79. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in Materials 
Handling Equipment. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Produc- 
tivity and Technical Assistance Division. 
Paris, Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, 1954. Pp. 125. 

80. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in the Cloth- 
ing Industry. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Productivity 
and Technical Assistance Division. Paris, 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 1954. Pp. 57. 


United Nations 


81. Canada. Department of External 
Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 
19§3-64. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp, Li; 

82. Leopold, Alice Koller. Speech before 
Girls’ Nation, August 3, 1954. Washington, 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1954. Pp. 4. Speech 
about United Nations. 


Wages and Hours 


83. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in 
Canada by Size, 1951. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 40. 

84. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Annual 
Survey of Clerical Salaries and Working 
Conditions, Montreal Area, October 19654, 
earned Rates. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 38. 
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85. Pool, Arthur George. Wage Policy 
mm Relation to Industrial Fluctuations. 
London, Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 305. 


Miscellaneous 
86. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch. 


Report of the Director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 81, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19545. Pp. 20: 

87. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Old Age Income Security Programs, Great 


Britain. Ottawa, 1950. Pp. 84. 
88. Canada. Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission. Report concerning 


Alleged Instance of Resale Price Main- 
tenance in the Distribution and Sale of 
Television Sets wn the Toronto District. 
Combines investigation act. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954) Pp: 64. 

89. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between the British 
Transport Commission and the National 


Union of Railwaymen. Interim, and Final 
Reports. London, H.MS.O., 1955. 2 Parts. 


90. Richardson (James) and_ Sons. 
Western Canadian Oils with Special 
Natural Gas Review. 1955 Version. 


Winnipeg, 1955. Pp. 80. 


91. Seywerd, Henry. The “Seven Seas” 
Orientation Project for Migrants. Ottawa, 
Canadian Citizenship Council, 1954. Pp. 
37. The Council on Student Travel, an 
American organization, in co-operation with 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, carried 
out an information and orientation project 
for about a thousand immigrants to Canada 
on board a ship, the “Seven Seas” while it 
crossed the North Atlantic from Bremer- 
haven to Quebec City from August 14 to 
24, 1954. 

92. U.S. Selective Service System. 
Annual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal year 1954 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 
the Universal Military Training and Ser- 
vice Act as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 
(905s cee a 





Quebec Industrialists Urge Controls over Freedom of Association, Right to Strike 


In its annual brief to the Quebec Gov- 
ernment the Professional Association of 
Industrialists (PAI) last month called for 
an investigation to determine whether the 
application of decrees to give juridical 
extension to collective agreements has 
vielded the results expected of it from the 
point of view of the common good. 

The Association also suggested control 
over the freedom of association and the 
right to strike and asked that a restrictive 
interpretation be given to the words 
“working conditions” during bargaining 
under the Labour Relations Act. 

The brief stated that the freedom of 
the individual should be at the basis of 
union freedom and that this individual 
freedom must not be ignored, falsified or 
sacrificed by the application of the right 
of association. It pointed out that labour- 
management relations fall within’ the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
Quebec, promised to study the brief; he 
gave full support of his Government to 
free enterprise. 

In asking for an investigation of the 
juridical extension granted by decree to 
collective agreements, the Association 
pointed out that this extension should be 
granted only when the common good 
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required it and not merely in reply to a 
request by the majority of the interests 
involved. 

As for the control of the right of 
association, the brief declared that this 
right does not create a consensual man- 
date, still less a legal one, in all things and 
for all time, in favour of an association. 
It claimed that certification “does not 
depend exclusively on the mathematical 
calculation of memberships in a_ labour 
association, but rather on the formal 
will, freely expressed, of each employee 
concerned to entrust a definite and 
well-defined mandate to the association 
concerned.” 

The Association also recommended that 
a strike in a commercial or industrial unit 
might not be called and continued except 
in accordance with the free and freely- 
expressed will of the majority of all the 
employees in each such unit, and that the 
calling and continuation of or participation 
in any strike not resulting from such an 
expression of will should constitute a 
forbidden practice under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

Finally, the Association suggested that 
the words “working conditions” should be 
interpreted during bargaining to refer only 
to wage rates and hours of work. 
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A—Labour Foree 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 22, 1955 


ee) 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Peels Man 
—— Canada | Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C: 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force (*) 

SOG S EROS pater t rl ncaa hen etal. ees ha are 5,345 89 392 1,542 1,977 910 435 
iNoricul tural Sits ye) nee eke ae ee 762 : 45 159 238 287 31 
INOn=Aoriculburalem eet sede es 4,583 87 347 1,383 1,739 623 | 404 

(NIGAL Vass 3 ek eg en 4,146 69 313 1,192 1,492 744 | 336 
MAC OTTCUNL UU EUs Aan See eee hee al hi eT ke 734 ie 42 USD 226 280 29 
IOUS Aorrerlburel a: tee semey ce con este 3,412 67 271 037 1,266 464 307 

ern ales et. ccen.ssre koe. ER SOE aa Fe 1,199 20 79 350 485 166 99 
INOTICUIGUPA som oom A. cree 6 ok Ohi ot onthe 28 3 : * 12 5: * 
infoyneda ia a OUUR RINE Landa nels ooib.crna aan Ome Oe Nola 20 76 346 473 159 97 

ANIGL AWE Ee AS en Ae aE ice tor eee ae 5,345 89 392 1,542 1,977 910 | 453 
MAIL OPNTOAT Sa ict chats ce ctoie ells tv-ane SSPe Gtse Fs 494 12 40 179 159 (1h 27 
DASA CATS ncwy. ayopHewse wofbenr ate tewe Sia Ree iets 703 16 49 231 241 119 47 
DAA VCAT Sing Ae rcsy mais aver ote sas conus ale 2,508 40 175 723 930 429 211 
My OAV CATS Aan Gorccate Leh he, eA 1,437 19 109 369 557 250 133 
GORVEATS ANG OCI mesmeite a 1. eo ernie 203 > 19 40 90 35 17 

Persons with Jobs 

PALS UE UUS ORO Ss sit site tions © etches ae Sat: 4,983 82 359 1,402 1,874 863 403 
IME SLES a Soe hee oe rcias esces Rear eeeces 3, 826 62 282 1,069 1,403 702 308 
itsraavel Kesh WEee ae ee eee ne ek ae ee re iPasy/ 20 AF 333 471 161 95 
LN ad OU vis life as ey ce Oe te ee ee 752 ai 45 157 234 284 30 
Non sari culgurdivne. ccc soem oa 4,231 80 314 1,245 1,640 579 373 

STCLOW OB KCTS ean. a eee ein Ripe eee oes 2s 3, 827 ii 267 1,114 1,526 516 334 
DVN OS eee is Ses nes SREP ch Males Faroe 2,12 51 200 808 1,092 371 250 
STisLlegie oe ene is he Sacre ee cers, 1,055 19 67 306 434 145 | 84 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
[Biase STEN See ate edi oo ee ee 362 i 33 140 103 47 32 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Yea (eieeteeh oA Os | AU Ree ees ae 5, 043 159 467 1,375 1,631 952 459 
ICIS ge Ae ety BS en So a 1,026 59 107 244 293 213 110 
Eo i BO, an ee Se 4.017 100 360 1,131 1,338 739 349 


























(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, excluded prior to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent 
for Canada as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Totallookings forswOrksee sees cee eer 


WathoutObsiacms taco inntian eter ane eee 
Underslimonthn wae cn eee 
HE BimasVouRsalsto rain gio tee Ieee oA ee a Ota A 
A-—TONINON LOS heer ee ete ae ee ie 
(== 2M ON ELAS eel ate ets ch ee ee 

13-1 Sammons. eee ee eon ee eee 
LOAN GVO VEGI ieee ede tis keer tate ase Pete: 


WORK OCs sarcastic trated ohisloe eee ole hater eee 


Week Ended 
January 22, 1955 


Total 








Week Ended 
December 11, 1954 
Seeking Seeking 
Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work() 
363 269 258 
345 247 238 
Pe ee nt se Soule ener sets 
LEE hk on CN 104) \ee eee 
pee ane’ nie 33) eee ee aie 
Be bee Mee Le eee Ae 
* 
LR As PE ae 
18 22 20 
| * * * 
11 16 14 











Week Ended 
January 23, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(?) 
298 271 
282 259 
3." ha er ee 
LOD TP Ree eee 
BO | steht ee 

* 

ee 
Ss Gint ae 
16 12 

* * 

* * 


NotTE: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 


whole in all characteristics. 


() To obtain number seeking part-time werk, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis the 
statistics presented in this table, it will be now be published here only every third month. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA, BY OCCUPATIONS 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis the 
statistics presented in this table, it will now be published here only every third month. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- 
ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 
Trapping, 

Mining 
*1940—A veragze (oscc-ccln uc onoe 49 
1950—Average...........000000005- 55 
1951-——A verage ites ic. cletomtes cnt 72 
1'952-~A-'verage’. Wiis. see sec. ave 76 
19538-—A verage i tw a eae 73 
December} 1953s 020... ears eee 71 
January, WOO d i rite: eee 65 
iHebriarys sel054 sence ee. tee 66 
March 1904 a 5 ae 62 
April TOD 4. ee a aise ee 59 
May LO54: ons Sees 69 
June 1054 aco eyasere i ee 74 
July 1954 eden <n eee tee 80 
August 1954 eee eda taten rere 83 
September 195495... sees once 84 
October 19545 cna see eee 86 
November 1954.25 2.2.) eee ane 83 
December 1954................... 79 


Manu- 
facturing 


Construc- 
tion 


Utilities 
Transport- 
ation, 
Communi- 
cation, 


= |} | - | | | | 


Supple- 

mentary 

ib, ab our Total 

Income 
21 647 
24 693 
28 810 
32 901 
34 972 
35 988 
34 945 
33 950 
33 943 
34 954 
34 975 
35 1,000 
35 1,010 
36 1,014 
35 1,030 
36 1, 036 
36 1,028 
36 1,025 





* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to{C-3are’based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,462,575. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Industria] Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ——_-—-—____——————| Average |——_——_—————_—_———__| Average 
Weekly Weekly 


Aggregate| Average |y, Aggregate} Average 
pag Weekly |Wages and Wea terse ay A Weekly | Wages and ee 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries eae fh 








$ $ 
dBA VOT AMET wc bmbgenlot apie codices ahha 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
NOBO-AWCPALC\ otis aie Sache. 45 Deroetien 101°5 106-0 104-4 44,84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
LO SeeASVCL Ag Came a ctamem oe sears cis. i- eekbehe’y 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
Pon — A VORAL OU. Aun lt cnt. ds. Senna 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
DOS A VOTASE ii) Sew ekh fab ite Ua Us 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
HOSEA VELAR Ss Bir. sce cee tle a.crd'o cls weal 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. AL aL OS tare: Miser av ataynlicr cho Lencre disor’ 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. Ie ROD AS stents cwcismeenns Nock otna r,s 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. NL O OAR ite nicks Seciehlrcie cretnane sistas 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Prien h, f10 54 ise cot oR on leo. tee ees 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May NG LOD ae ee ecoccte istered i reuaiey sven vovctevexe 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June Ig SS iO Cieaeh So ae Se 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July PLO DS SOM er cdele ne oats: sae enslo etvet 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug I a ee eo en > OCR er Ses 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept BOL OE Peveiacsyctewictews ete oooh eve teas 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct DRL OD Das aee eee cocras aateet 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov SI SOUS ch See see 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3" 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec IE IU Shon cas eas cis oar eee 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan Di LO OD sstatcrsscrcteresskomaho cesastacdhsia Set ace 109-1 149-3 136-3 58.55 103-2 143-6 138-5 60.89 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF Nee tine AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIE 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, 








(D.B.S.) 














Area 


Employment 
Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 





Jan. 1 


























Dee. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
(a) Provinces 

ING wiround ancl Seer ery eee yoo) lence es Serie era eae eet: 122-3 136-4 125-4 50.08 54.66 51.97 
Prince LGwar Gels) ai em wen ee eet ots ai tree Ria care 103-2 117-8 105-8 43.67 43.92 43.23 
INOVE SCOUT Tee | ree Esie covc lta, ee On. nee 97-0 98-5 97-5 48.33 49.56 48.41 
INGws Bruns wa ken teeter eit crac Shere Te rie rae OL ene en tae 103-0 101-9 99-7 50.44 50.83 48.78 
QuGheGhiB. soya yee Mere ois nee roe aye ee ee eee ene 109-7 113-7 108-7 A ijevars 57.24 54.03 
OUMEATIO:, ere ete aro Nee ere ae eee ie en ame 109-1 110-8 112-3 61.25 61.87 58.67 
IN Renal roy ey: as, aia Sos epee! annie i Mime RE TRN AK WE eRe te tar tee al 103-6 107-6 104-7 56.22 56.97 54.62 
Sasa bGhe waliede ce otters peek: Sec cid otal <5 Ltn eee esc enema eae 115-9 123-5 115-9 56. 40 57.20 55.01 
FAL berta.. La cteee cts eo ache eet Aen eee 2 eee 128-4 133-7 124-7 59.11 61.61 Gia 
Britash:;Columibiass- seen. a eee eee eee ee eee 104-0 107-1 103-2 62.86 64.97 61.67 

Wana dare ac ee cee One eae ao ieee Renee ie ean: 109-1 112-1 109-9 58.55 59.69 56.56 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 

Ste JORIS: ae ae eee a ed EE A eee Ay, ba sa 113-1 120-4 109-6 42.14 45.21 40.76 
SUCOMEV Ss tod oeen « Cobia So eee o. Se er ea a Fe a be 92-2 92-7 97-7 60.12 59.81 59.58 
ba lifex: fh seas chee ere. oR van mee Cae een Se 114-3 114-4 115-6 47.09 47.48 45.82 
Saint. Jobs. o 2 ces eee eee Gees ea ee 107-6 95-4 108-9 47.54 47.66 44,42 
Queens 224 ke. has Mat eee 2 Re ao ene i ne 105-0 ii iter 107-2 48.78 49.72 45.85 
Sherbrooké.ck cok cee ae nok. Me eee en ee ee 102-6 104-3 100-6 48.09 49.41 44.26 
Three: IRIviers\rec.3 ee Oe ee cet ee eee 95-2 102-7 98-1 56.08 5ba0 62.47 
DE) rum MO MEEV Ss ae Se cevays esac eee ors cot See eee ae a 73:0 hare 70-9 51.36 53.58 51953 
Montreal £20. seecte ss Miaea eee eee eee ee ee ae ee 110-0 112-4 111-2 56.62 58.10 54.34 
Ottawa Millers cs Reply eee cae cere ere ect ne eee 111-1 13a 109-2 54.43 54.44 51.16 
Peterboroughtecck 6 8- eee CEE, ee ee Ee eee 94-1 93-9 101-7 60.78 62.75 61.47 
(Oat: ieee at ee eee RR rd) Ts SC Rea aeRO an ee 146-8 139-2 155-9 (Mle Vere 68.64 65.68 
NiagarasHalllsn.c--ercs cookin ae eee eae ee ene eens 114-9 125-0 158-5 66.85 66.36 62.71 
St. Catharinessit. o::.. sete tant: Lane Makes eee: Piette, ces 111-3 nie ioul 112-4 68.23 69.07 65.14 
HeTrOnto seat eee RE: + 4d a Onin e a Cer POP ay erage 120-8 121-5 121-1 62.06 62.86 59.67 
Haniril boris ae See a le a ae ee: eo 100-1 102-4 108-1 62.95 63.32 59.78 
Brain Ghon dlixs corte ccc vis a eee I each ety ee Oe 81-1 81-4 77°8 58.36 58.58 55.74 
Gralit. oo 2 ato Snes a eee eS PEs PR aay Ba ie lay i 95-5 95-5 104-7 53.07 54.56 51.85 
WOU GOMON GT 1M ter. seen en ees tay i oe ee ee 102-2 103-4 102-7 05282 57.36 yh Zl: 
STL ES7 cake ean et ee ra Pe A eg 132-4 132-6 137-2 (2g 72.84 Wil sa 
London ty. fetes § teen epd cinene cae eeh 7 ae rages ee 107-2 110-4 110-9 55.94 57.70 53.84 
SL cb: RRO, » PP mead ten Seay Menee A fae Nn PM Samet Bre A 111-5 114-5 116-9 (2B 74.44 69.94 
Windsor’ | 22.5. .eiessbaveachcce yon ee be es RE os See 79-7 77-4 108-2 69.15 69.55 63.93 
Sault Ste: Miariote peek. ee eee eee Aa ere eee ee 93-7 08-4 111-8 66.91 67.80 67.84 
Et... William Pi gar than <2 oe See eee ae ae eee en 104-9 108-3 114-9 59.49 61.22 58.26 
Wannipeg’. .72..cc tagae ease hae +. Sue eae ae eae ae 103-3 106-9 101-8 Hoso2 54.24 51.91 
Regina... 1256.2 Gao Bent 5 Siren Le eee Be 116-7 124-0 115-7 54.27 Danese 52.70 
Saskatoon. ee eee oe ee ene ee 117-3 122-3 115-3 54.27 54.33 Sleot 
EpCamiOn Goin x. sccce eh ee et eke ee eee ee 149-0 155-2 140-1 54.93 59.52 54.26 
Calgatry ., 5. hee. ates Se ee ee RO Ee Pre ee 135-4 139-6 128-6 D1 208) 58.93 5on22 
Vancouver Rr Soa int Tela Dea Ae RI PG Os ok She ED 103-4 104-0 101-9 60.91 62.06 58.91 
VICTOTL AL. 5, 3.5.0 sei tcl Soo Vane NCE ORE foo OE ree 114-2 113-4 112-8 56.44 57.89 54.40 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


















































Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 
Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 

Industry : = —_ a 

_ Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 

1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
RPTEE TERS Bes EGE) ¢ US I ee ees Ree Pe a 110-9 112-7 103-6 70.38 72.73 ¢8. 04 
Metal imnnvinigy 8 Semiwienes Kreewtictels ou.ce% ER cht. 112-4 114-1 98-7 (OPE 75.76 71.87 
(Cua e le cng d ORE 0 NE SEO RE nO. oe eS Nee 81:6 82-3 65°5 66.35 68.84 63.40 
Ooi ne rameta ene Se her Pee. RON. Sad oot tay end 141-2 143-7 129-3 76.14 79.46 75. 82 
HR SS Soo ee ng eee a men ute ae ne, ACRE cane a 105°3 105-4 104-7 68.90 70.32 66.05 
CSSA on as Sees SC oe Ae > ee Ae a ee 77-6 77-1 82-5 59.21 61.28 57.53 
(alban na vUrs ll OAsie Mere eee herrea fare iaterles nud Saas dean 196-6 198-9 178-7 81.52 81.89 79.20 
ESKOM EEC Leen Meriva ia Mier tnciee er eet cccl uke Ohi aude cuausrare aikee ae Satie 121-3 129-4 122-7 64.65 66.77 59.31 
WEAIRUI RA CUEING? eames sats eee Ne << dc seen oe eases = 103-2 105-4 108-0 60.89 62.07 58.24 
EO CEATIC DEVEL A TCS eta ace ence. teenth arc. cat SO. oc 98-6 108-5 97-7 55.45 54.97 SSE BIL 
AY IGT EOF ROTO ROLE FST ee eee, cokes ci ee Neen Oey Sait, ieee ena 114-0 118-6 111-7 64.10 65.55 62.77 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 69-9 105-5 67-9 7.04 42.95 45.41 
AEcraimem tlio CUCUS s caw tere mae at ertt es fod cle ton ates ae cue 105-3 106-3 100-5 57.50 59.59 55.99 
Broadiand Ovhembakery pROGUCUS.. 14.2 4-4..-s0.2 he. oe 104-7 105-4 105-1 52a 52.46 51.95 
Pratiled mica OL GOLSie verte esa. csaleoceenol carer « 103-7 113-9 109-5 70.69 68.22 66.55 
MobaccomncdstOOReCCO;phOGUCtS: a.n.. cs. sel + cela sence 103-1 93-7 101-¢ 50.43 56.30 50.58 
RU Ot PROC UCh Sia teraceeatn oe erie =e aha clone, cb tenis rh Lk v6 one 102-3 103-3 97-1 62.02 63.51 57.68 
ei Me tah CU Che shared apc Mibuis ovat rrr esate Se ails 5h 6 nee ae 83-2 85-4 89-3 41.54 42.17 38.94 

PB OOtstanCLSHOES (GXCEDU TUDDED)s qa. cios ac sn omccts a. 85-8 87-2 91-8 38.84 39.28 36.3 

hexhile producus (except ClOLOING) a... aus. sce one wcnine ee ou 80-4 81-7 82-5 49.57 50.81 46.02 
Couton yarn and: broad wovem foods.,...........-...---- 81-8 80-5 77:4 47.14 47.10 41.42 
WOMEN COU SS pres tpt: ait aerate m olanrag Glee ete be eee 69-8 70-1 73°6 47.09 49.50 44.54 
Svnuhericuextiesran a Silko, 3 d.ce cae <> oeteoes 2 qa cirsiebe el on 84-6 84-5 86-1 54.99 57.38 51.96 
Glonhinos(tax thle amO tne) )oner.ccatae sie avast 4 os sepe tlesca so 86-5 90-2 90-7 39.15 41.19 36.50 
ylesin ey ellen! os a eS Me aie Geeta 5 Pee eee ae eo 88-7 93-1 94-7 37.79 39.51 301.00 
WOT ERS ICO GIT Oprah he Chevys ui cees arcal aroha “eik 88-6 91-1 90-1 38.81 40.67 36.28 
ERG U CRO OC Sieve pe My Sutin ra, Moeberte Aten racine oittere njedel shcmaye mihi 77-0 80-0 83-6 40.41 43.85 38.04 
iors lorgexe IITAUS) Bic ot ao on AERIS oo RIO SI Meas iene eer 96-5 99-6 94-1 52.92 55.70 49.92 
Seine Gia lyel enanve taal ERR e As ona eon oobeecr ea ame oe naar 97-2 100-0 90-9 54.74 57.63 51.73 
FRariTara tine Mame MAP APN eee R ae bane) dimer ee Gy sd cae aie ss, nekeene : 102-2 105-5 105-0 51.02 90.19 47.41 
OC Net OOCEDEOCUCISR a aebea la yam ate mac Carus ce us Ones 83-6 87-6 89-0 47.50 49 92 46.85 
JESSE ORROLOUILOS ale scr toe e ne ok Sencha ee ORR mene Rene eee 113-1 114-2 110-2 71.48 73.30 69.28 
IPXalyoy caravoljersh eter 10004 ISS 5 xquatece oun eNotes TIO PR nes terse 116-3 117-2 111-5 76.83 78.76 75.68 
@ Ghionipa pels DEOGUGESeemeewiter ao ros sis cent nets Seer oe 105-4 106-9 107-1 56.92 58.73 53.00 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 110-8 112-0 108-5 65.71 66.32 62.84 
Pronancistee Wproducts.twcnr sinwic tise: wom 2 yelutee ae een 95-7 94-8 104-3 66.57 68.47 63.83 
PAOUICUGUT ATED LOTMA CINGSs ee semera isl © -e q/sicie  s.< 2) 8st cee 63-9 45-2 63-7 7.65 68.49 66.92 
Mabricatediand structural steel. c62.. 2 oo. cs. tc emia ey Oe 126-3 112-8 135-3 flees 74.90 66.48 
Eland wares 0OOlS eeeiah «rasp ce cis seisis:- euler suaeuaver emis 97-3 98-5 105-9 62.16 65.03 60.60 
iestinesand cookingsappliances: ..0s..4..5.: ss sess. oes 92-9 98-3 91-9 58.21 2.66 54.80 
UN ONACAS LID LS Warrier ote yoo nective aeeboucts Ses EA ae as ae 82-6 83-9 92-3 64.34 67.53 60.94 
BVURiC EMU clay ali ary water ea emir tems Son Maron: Gis days mone care 106-4 107-6 113-8 65.94 67.13 62.97 
Ear aisverl PONE AT CUS LCC Lam rm mrremitape coe. oys ct coe tate ts ee 94-5 95-4 108-0 71.98 72.28 70.78 
SUnversi nremCchisy Workeve I (CUSIs aa Beis othe cect OR Ree CCR ee me aro 98-5 103-3 100-4 62.56 66.83 59.24 
sLTAnSponeatlonee GUD IN CM wena nee 4 ..'<) 110 deers a cuetan asec 119-9 119-8 148-4 69.03 70.86 65.69 
PAO GLa tral CD aba ee a |; cake pcm eae 340-3 344-8 882-5 73.28 (a2 69.22 
AT OLOMENC ILC LOS a5 Saran mare eset a seer voh ss Te aid sevecie a eensan 81-9 73:7 122-4 80.31 79.62 (Aas 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................0.-- 106-1 103-1 120-5 70.71 70.66 64.34 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 81-1 82-7 102-1 62.27 63.59 61.67 
Sip MUU can oven Cl Pepa lla Smtr ean wea. oae/ahea tan ee oe 134-1 143-3 167-7 58.01 66.67 60.35 
Non terrous me bal produ Cian steerer as ot Gks seit a's oi cacstinys aa 119-8 120-3 116-3 70.21 70.54 67.21 
EX irra THEA yO CLUILGLS srerhertis Beerene aie; cveess 5) His, c, oleh eave Dera a 120-0 121-1 120-3 66.50 66.97 63.86 
Brassiancd Copper DLOdNCtS war semis cia tite nwlat oe sete now cea 102-7 104-0 109-5 65.91 67.27 61.27 
‘Siemvel innate ech aia haeenaheubalers Oe peaks ts o Sone ee Geen Ise O nt taiee tie Execs 141-0 140-7 126-4 76.68 75.89 75.00 
Mleciricalmapparavus and) SUPPMESs.ac.a-s.c-cqc0e feet: 130-7 133-4 141-1 65.53 7.00 62.50 
Non-metallic mineral productsii.cn «.. 0. .e+ acim cesinoee 4: 1:7 116-4 112-2 63.28 65.27 59.7 
GilenueionO Uli Cusee een Pane? Sanam . cone) 2 oi retts. Se 99-1 105-8 99-0 61.08 62.41 58.24 
(Glassandeg ASShplO GUC Us at me Ants ici ts ot auehi soe elle oiniterncts hea 115-7 ileal 120-9 61.62 62.64 57.50 
eGuuctsrol petroleunacan ducoalunmaanewe<-riaa-c-/240 946 <6 118-7 120-7 117-5 88.43 87.22 84.62 
ce VETCHENTOCUCKS TR meee ay ghee consis aero mined enieratee sae 119-4 120-4 118-1 68.42 67.88 64.89 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-2 108-0 104-5 62.35 62.19 58.88 
PNeral seme i ceulasreut Case bam. tate Meee, oe Saye )..aceeiarcus = ees 120-9 122-2 118-4 79.43 76.38 71.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 103-0 106-5 106-9 53.24 54.39 51.42 
ME GTISURU CULOMM eer eer ecaeie tareuse Oieteyer oho oreeysic att cierto 104-8 119-7 105-5 56.82 61.35 55.34 
Ua iGunesranclas CGUCTULESMawenien iors set creel cit oie cis ag Os Oe ea 105-4 120-6 114-3 60.58 66.27 58.52 
DES cal (SAT eee eye ee ake Meee ees ee 3 Sot No Chee, sesdeneos nett ape 106-7 120-8 105-5 60.45 64.72 56.09 
ePIC OLIN OW OT KEP es ge payh ao aoe eis ere Wot arenas GC Rinaet 99-2 120-1 153-5 61.21 (ene 66.01 
Highways bridges and streetsi.9. 0.606062 nes needs: 6 103-9 118-1 91-3 50.77 53.38 48.89 
SCE VI COME ee rere rn yr re. Hence Mims tele tudes By Se 109-1 110-6 106-6 39.64 40.09 37.83 
El Gtelscancer es PAULATICSS naa asa ee ike nam eetiainisie Shelg sa Nrosie < 104-4 106°1 101-4 34.73 35.04 33.00 
Waundriess and.dry cleanine plants... os.) ..qs0..a2.0.54++0- 100-4 101-4 100-0 36.00 Sy ae. 34.81 
HIRCUISCrIAalCOMPOSL UC re anntet me.s condos i eee arn oes ore 109-1 112-1 109-9 58.55 59.59 56.56 








Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 


salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 











>e Jan. 1, Weer an matale 
1955 1954 1954 
Newioundiandy somes a oksccra.d eee tae ond oes tel ee Pee 39-7 44-8 40-1 
INO Va SCOURS ac «de SRS NG oie ey anaie othe te heen ayn area rine 38-0 42-0 38-9 
New Brunswick acc seers a ae oe ae ete Ee tence te 40-2 41-6 38-5 
Quebee Siar eter: steer et wie oe ean we ee Rae etGhnre Meme Ss 40-0 42-3 39-2 
GIT a obe Si och eos LR ny RN SP ah. bast hae 39-5 40-8 38-4 
Manito bs Sete rec cis eer ale UR ae ie Ee CUR aan 38-6 40-4 38-0 
Saskatchewan's! ms qeecrae uae ant eh ae ee icae cere eee ee 39-1 40-6 40-0 
A Therta, A ysiuciceioectrne hiroe Mae be Rite toe ence 39-1 41-1 38-4 
British |Columbia cc... his cok same ios pees aot eee 37-0 38-7 36-0 





Average Hourly Earnings 


Jan. 17 

1955 
142-9 
125-5 
128-5 
128-8 
149-6 
136-3 
148-7 
148-9 
171-6 


(in cents) 


Dee. 1, 
1954 
140-9 
120-9 
126-4 
127-4 
148-1 
135-9 
145-6 
148-6 
lel 


Nors: Information on.hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 
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Jan. 1, 
1954 


TABLE C-5.—_ HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 





Earnings Wages 

Industry ———————— ee ee Ls Oa 
Jan. 1|Dec.1/Jan. 1]Jan. 1]Dec.1|Jan. 1|/Jan. 1]Dec.1\Jan. 1 

1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 

, no no no cts. | cts. | cts $ $ 3 
WATE 355 6 2: PRS Rs Os 41-4) 43-8) 40-5] 160-6] 158-6] 158-3] 66.49] 69.47] 64.11 
WIG ULISTAWEN TF se pile eee bat 8 iG eee, Gens BEC eee ae 6 Orem 42-1] 44-9) 42-1] 164-4) 162-7] 162-3] 69.21! 73.05] 68.33 
COT corse cutcncs ots OR aa 42 a ae ee cy ee ler ak a es 44-7) 46-8] 48-1] 189-0} 139-1] 134-1} 62.13] 65.10] 57.80 
OC eTETNG Use enn Se bnee Pee ren herman me ees ee es hci deota she the 40-7| 48-8) 41-7) 179-9) 176-7) 176-0] 73.22] 77.39] 73.39 
te SMM rf Ga re its, obs sas Nomura a Srasaleie ah aarches. cardis oars 40-0) 41-6) 388-4) 156-1] 155-2] 156-3] 62.44] 64.56] 60.02 
Coal FE CR ch AT ORTE C5 EE 0G MO Cleon SCRE TORA O ce Ai eee 38-8} 40-3) 36-9) 149-1] 149-7] 151-7] 57.85) 60.33] 55.98 
@ilkandmnatural rast ogeeren ack) Srates: oc eee eke er eee es 43-7) 45-4) 43-8} 175-1] 169-3] 170-6] 76.52] 76.86] 74.72 
IN OMe tale Sea eee, Ae eee... foe Preah os scott Gar Gm ahora 41-0} 44-1] 38-8) 152-8] 147-9] 146-7] 62.65] 65.22] 56.92 
WMIATINEAC CUCINA mene seen ee Rp een tS ES ot ard SRO arene ene teases 39-4) 41-2) 38-5) 142-8] 141-2] 140-4) 56.26] 58.17] 54.05 
HOOG TaN GMb eVera pes = ae eemiyn. tine Beene ac thee he a neclacone ne ....] 39-3) 41-7} 38-7] 126-1) 121-3) 122-7] 49.56] 50.58] 47.48 
MCAT DLOCUICLS Meck ncmrerten ce cole tata fo niecta my eRe Auer ce ae aks 39-5} 41-0) 39-4] 152-6] 152-2) 149-1) 60.28) 62.40) 58.75 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 35:2} 39-6} 34-2] 110-9] 96-0] 106-1] 39.04] 38.02] 36.29 
Crainemilleproductaswe wer sew omen eetas occas oa ee. cians ateamtncrss 39-6} 41-9) 39-3) 135-0] 136-3] 131-6] 53.46] 57.11] 51.72 
Bread and other: bakery products. 9... 0 0ec8 e+ ss ceneec esses 42-5) 42-8) 43-0) 108-9] 107-4! 107-8! 46.28] 45.97) 46.35 
Mistiledsancdemaltalicniors era rameters eee tater: 40-5) 41-0) 39-4) 158-5] 152-1] 153-4] 64.19] 62.36] 60.44 
MIGHACCo An GLO bacco productas emer enioe cae sles saci eidites 4. 35-6] 39-5) 37-0} 126-9} 131-9} 128-8] 45.18] 52.10) 47.66 
EATO Der PLOCU CER see ret le tetas a oats) Meer marta caele aone 40-3] 41-9] 36-4) 144-8] 144-4] 145-8] 58.35] 60.50) 53.07 
HReaG ers Prod UGbs ae ewer Chae nies ers cee cena etary vehiials cleats « Savors 37°4| 38-9) 35-9] 101-4] 100-0) 99-0) 37.92) 38.90) 35.54 
Bootstancgishoes (except rubber) ee.ien. a. . okksscloe oe aoe see 36-2] 37-4) 34-4) 97-3] 96-1] 94-9) 35.22] 35.94] 32.65 
extilesproducts (excepuclouhina)i .....5. ci. ee -see +e ciel on 40-6} 42-2) 387-1) 110-5] 110-2) 109-2] 44.86] 46.50) 40.51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......................6- 39-3) 39-5) 33-4) 111-8] 111-7} 111-1] 43.94] 44.12) 37.11 
Wioollenic oo dS hep neat mare ed cinta Mela be nuns Si as eaves 41-5) 44-0) 37-9) 103-5] 103-9] 108-6] 42.95) 45.72) 39.26 
Syabhwetionbextllessan cysililc espe Marat eeie iy opaeee closets Sopese tern cnarens 42-3) 45-4) 40-1] 116-0} 114-7] 113-2] 49.07] 52.07) 45.39 
Glothinea(textileandfur) cs seeeteee atk ee © me ae Keane Seah. 34-6} 37-7} 32-0) 99-1} 97-8] 98-2) 34.29] 36.87) 31.42 
IMenzerelot lin a srmbens et uetrnnt Area en cape t te ee cre t, Natio ects ane Rye 33°8! 36-3) 31-7] 98-7] 97-5) 97-1) 33.36] 35.39] 30.78 
WWommenis clo tiiin teres sm ees ey eee ets Nie a hci) swe seeni ort A 32-2} 35-5) 29-6) 103-3] 100-4) 102-6] 33.26] 35.64) 30.37 
IRGNUY, FABLOLS hy Lan Ga pe Re TROON eT nn eR ae ts AeA w: 36-8} 41-0) 34-3) 97-7] 97-9) 97-8} 35.95} 40.14) 33.55 
BVVGOCeDrOCUCtS sain eRe CWE... Sear yern Seetren G Main falda so RO hearsan fs 39-4) 42-1) 38-0) 127-3] 127-2] 124-0] 50.16] 53.55] 47.12 
SAwena planing yn il see Peeve woe eR ee lr eae 38-2! 41-0) 36-9) 137-1] 136-4) 134-1] 52.37) 55.92] 49.48 
EITC eee ee. een Me Ole herd tsnceherra sas 41-4} 44-2] 39-4) 114-8} 115-2) 111-9] 47.53} 50.92] 44.09 
Otwerswoodaproducts samme Perea cea ce ceva Wes 40-7} 48-4) 40-2) 107-0} 108-1] 106-9] 43.55} 46.92) 42.97 
IPAEh ofer Tanete Wenham oes Ohy ahaa oe eas Se eo ce aOR ere 41-1} 42-6) 41-4) 162-9] 162-9] 157-8) 66.95] 69.40) 65.33 
PUTO era | Foren arene SaaS any Oe eta be cane ee meses 41-6) 42-9) 42-3) 173-8] 174-0] 169-6] 72.30) 74.65) 71.74 
O them pancprod ucts wee tae enemere tas Sek ee ein coos 39:4; 41-8] 38-8) 128-1] 128-7] 121-4! 50.47] 53.80] 47.10 
Printing publishing and allied industries....................... 39-4; 40-4) 39-1} 166-9) 167-0) 160-8) 65.76) 67.47) 62.87 
ECON Ali Cisbeelaproductst a: ant ce eee eens cele tals hoses 39-6] 41-2) 38-9] 158-2) 158-5] 155-3) 62.65] 65.30] 60.41 
Arrange Mra NONI NES. SoncgoansconneaeneeoobenoameoE noes 38°7| 39-7} 38-3) 164-9] 159-8] 164-5) 63.82] 63.44] 63.00 
Habricated and structuralisteell........ 2.100. .cseck oes g.cces 38-7] 41-3) 37-7] 164-6] 167-3} 162-1) 63.70] 69.09] 61.11 
Hard waresangstools: fran: cae dock CREE: Agose swale 40-4) 41-9) 40-2) 145-0] 146-4] 141-2] 58.58] 61.34] 56.76 
Heating and cookingiappliancessyer cine. sc. 2 ssc acne ss 38:7) 42-5) 37-4! 141-3] 143-5) 135-9) 54.68] 60.99} 50.83 
ET ONRCHS UII Se ROR eae OPN Sea nk hoo ol seins KS choteaeteis we Ses 40-1] 42-3) 37-8] 153-0] 155-2} 153-9] 61.35] 65.65) 58.17 
MIRO BOeEy MIRMIUAG UTI Gas). cc ot i proisia; arenes «wen vce tone ele Os 40-5) 41-7) 39-7) 152-9] 153-3] 149-2] 61.92] 63.93] 59.23 
Br ATA NONesN Gus be] iy ete petted a roneice sie arc oneete tarcre aceiesekep oe 39-4] 39-8] 39-9] 173-2] 173-2] 171-2] 68.24] 68.93} 68.31 
ROOM ORAL PLOCUGts reds sat oh erde cic aleve vn ssaimicin vidyavsin ase syn cisieimere 37°9| 41-2) 37-8] 152-4) 155-2) 144-8] 57.76] 63.94] 54.73 
*Transportation eo nipment SPR em Ptoicd ove covutynrenvu sae dmtatienes 39-7} 41-0} 39-4) 163-7| 164-0) 158-4] 64.99] 67.24) 62.41 
PACE eAIG EAT) CEP AGS Pearse crear terateast resto) lek tots eect) TOS Ay Steed oust 40-5} 41-5) 41-1) 170-0] 172-4] 161-7| 68.85) 71.55) 66.46 
IMotorayeniclest a sctrs: etait irea: = TARO cicv cass cltiereat onder aces 43-0) 41-3} 38-6) 172-7} 174-4] 169-5} 74.26] 72.03] 65.43 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............200eeeeee: 40-5} 40-3] 37-7] 166-6] 166-3] 159-1) 67.47) 67.02] 59.98 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................-.+e00- 38-8] 39-6] 38-7) 157-9) 158-5} 157-4] 61.27] 62.77] 60.91 
Siipbuildingrand srepaming. «erie 4 teers eine eee noteberee 36-0] 42-7] 40-2) 155-2] 155-1) 145-6] 55.87) 66.23) 58.53 
Non terrous metal products mersmacee tame te cine eee cence 40-8} 41-4} 40-1) 163-8} 161-5] 158-5) 66.83) 66.86] 63.56 
Alumina Products wae yee he ae RI, Tk eset vie te hoche 40-2} 40-9} 38-8] 147-4] 146-3] 146-4] 59.25] 59.84] 56.80 
Brassrangecopper PLOdUCiSem eer mem ais sone renner eds te 41-1} 41-7) 39-1] 150-5) 152-3) 145-1) 61.86] 63.51] 56.73 
SmMeltingwanaerelinin g eye es ee ce pcts sic eh clvte is cttiere fs Cols ars 41-2} 41-4) 41-2) 177-5) 178-6] 173-3) 73.13] 71.87) 71.40 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..............eccccseeeeseee 39-1; 40-9) 38-6) 148-1] 148-7] 145-6} 57.91) 60.82] 56.20 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 39:1} 40-3} 39-8} 164-9} 166-0] 161-7] 64.48] 66.90) 64.36 
*Non-metallicmineral products. ... 65.0... s00..c0cccs eens vee 41-6) 44-0) 40-7) 144-5} 142-9] 138-7] 60.11] 62.88] 56.45 
Clayenroductetaet Merl. Ree ee sac ee soo chins nach ae 42-6} 45-0) 42-1] 186-0] 1382-6] 130-7) 57.94) 59.67) 55.02 
Glass'andiglass prod uctsieiac.ci0) 2 cate nieles. cag eA ci Ria a te tis he 41-2} 43-1] 40-8) 144-3] 141+3) 134-5} 59.45) 60.90] 54.88 
Rroductsolspetroleymuand coalas eter ose pet ener ae 42-3] 41-8] 41-0) 191-7] 191-7] 185-0} 81.09} 80.13) 75.85 
Ghemicalinroducts: ete Aer te Wath on le eee cee ees cond: 41-6} 41-4) 41-2) 147-2] 147-0) 141-1] 61.24] 60.86) 58.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 40-8} 40-9] 40-9) 121-5] 121-8) 116-1} 49.57] 49.82) 47.48 
PA cldswallcalis and. saltcp pee oat ates Seer aty ee emo orareeck? 44-2) 42-1! 41-4) 169-4) 168-9] 160-4) 74.87) 71.11] 66.41 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................-.-4000- 39-5] 42-0) 39-6] 118-4] 115-9] 115-4] 46.77] 48.68] 45.70 
“AD Yite op orig fovok: anette Meteors at cee AIO Ci oc MOE ORIEL > Senor 39-8} 41-5] 39-1) 153-0] 152-5] 150-1] 60.89] 63.29) 58.69 
Non=dtnablereoodsiurs eter pie | Steen iste ehincthew con tet 39-1} 41-0) 37-8) 132-3] 1380-0} 129-1] 51.73] 53.30) 48.80 
APOGEE UC CLOUT eiere sols So Eine os Se RS OTe ores ee Penske att hays, caics Oe 35-3} 40-6] 35-1) 148-9] 147-5] 148-2} 52.56] 59.89] 52.02 
Buildings and rachis RIGS MOP GEO CT Se Gee ee 34-5} 40-5] 33-7] 161-8} 159-5] 163-3) 55.82] 64.60] 55.03 
Enohwavyespridges.and streets... 4. hates oc 6a tee mie eee + ceo 36:9} 40-7] 37-2] 123-2) 122-3] 116-1] 45.46] 49.78] 43.19 
Electrie and motor transportation...........sceerssceceesscseens 44-9) 44-8) 44-4) 142-5) 141-1] 138-0} 63.98] 63.21] 61.27 
SELENE Dy Azer sent creisieer ts ReeRCac GIDE ROEDER SIS RESTS ONY CORES OIE CE 40-0} 41-0) 40-6) 84-9] 84-8) 82-0) 33.96] 34.77) 33.29 
fotelsiand reatatmante: sees oc sens tans oes enews teeters 40-9} 41-4) 41-5) 85-0} 84-9) 82-2) 34.77) 35.15} 34.11 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........20.cccceeeereeees 38-8} 41-0) 39-6) 80-1! 80-4) 77-2) 31.08] 32.96) 30.57 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sources: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 
































i Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
: verage | Average | Average 
Period Seas Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer wee 
ae ° Week Harnings | Earnings | Weekly Price Weeks: 
Earnings | Index Haring 
cts. $ 

Monthly, AtversigenlO40 pe. n= cemtee visite serine n ota 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MonthyezAnerdl se l950 sane n sc ce ake ee meinen nee 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105+1 102-9 102-1 

MontilvyeA vieracen olan seein eee eee eee 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

MonthlveAvierdse 1952) sme, serene ane eee ok eee 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

Mictalalky Anema IGG). obedhosasbasnnaorccccoodces + 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 

VAN WAT yas OSA Oe ee Fe AE ES: tee eye ae ee 41 -0* 140-4 D000 138-0 115-7 119-3 

February (5 (19544. Gath wh ce nee: ae eee eee 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 

March fil OAS Ee. Biaes he Ec Ee et oe ree 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115:5 120-0 

April SODAS. Ae tk ob es ie. ee eta. eee 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 

May TpLO DAs Aye. ME INIS ree Ne Bea Ras eee 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 

June LODE ee oe EEE 2 eae eee. ae ee 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 

July It eg Ae SO TN Sa ee Se ei ee 40-5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 

August ey eee et Ee hae orb Catan Ahn tools 40-7 140-9 D0 .00 137-5 117-0 117-5 

September s1054>, Siitae), Mee ee a. poser eee 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 

October es 1k 4054 529... Rowe, eee, awe ees cee 41-3 139-7 ‘it 138-3 116-8 118-4 

INo vember 4 ieee ie oie eee ec, a ane 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 

Wecemiberal PlOa4 oh. eee, eek ae eee ee 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 

January Wye OOS: 2GNR... dat ential eee 41-3 142-8 58 .98* 141-4 116-4 121-5 

















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


Employment Service. 


weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
are 39-4 hours and $56.26. 


(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


The actual figures for January 1, 1954 are 38-5 hours and $54.05, January 1, 1955 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: 


statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 


vacancies by occupation. 


identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





The data on applicants and vacancies in these two reporting forms are not 



































sens Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month == 7 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
March Tt, SLGAG IRE eee et ee eee ye eee 10, 187 13,544 Doel 209, 866 51, 898 261,764 
March Lm STQOOR Stee. the aie eee ee 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75, 646 375,998 
March I S10) (Geek RESET oe Bie ates 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
March I OD ZRL BEL, ee ake Gee ee ees 8 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85,487 370, 941 
March Ty LOSS cee eRe ee. vee bee” Pear) 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
March ey WI QD 4 Ss ae oe ee eee eS, eee 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562, 651 
April 1; PU95 4 eS ae ee he ae ee 11, 434 12,293 RB OA 466, 120 101, 933 568,053 
May Le COS SAO SS NY at aed pee eee Ske 14,942 15.300 30,277 378, 873 86, 818 465, 691 
June Ll) eL G5 4s Seas oN aey tel Bee ieee 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76,782 314, 630 
July fl, ODA eee: Mee eee en toe os lee 13, 251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August Ik VLOG AS . Sakis ae Rieger Pp Mitees een (ets 12,913 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
September= 1,(910540 Se ee ate ee eee ies 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October 1 S1QD4S ch 2h ie as) Per eer one? i 16,388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November A Ue 8 Sy a ee eh Do ae 13,724 10,501 24, 225 187,123 77,003 264, 126 
December O54 Nal ee ee ec See 16, 104 10, 504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January fe LOS 52 56. ieee ae sere eee 8, 420 ao 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
February Te 19554) 2), tee ee eee 8, 276 8, 604 16, 880 483 , 380 117, 651 601,031 
March Hs CBO BHC: Lee eae, dae ae, be 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 











*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision, 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1955 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 












































a4 Change from 

ndustry a 
Male Female Total Deccan) January 
31, 1954 31, 1954 

Asriculiure; Fishing, [rapping «2s eeune s: oo cimeds ces cess oy ie 178 133 311 + 32 _ 43 
LRT RECUR Ans 409 5 Ce ee Oe A De 8 ea 844 6 850 — 33 _ 371 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................................. 282 47 329 | + 8 — 62 
WCRI Waist. oe 5 <r Mee ae OWEN cee Se Ae ee os ee ae ee ed 172 8 180 + 52 — 23 
Biel See ink A Min ye ce ee es ole riche MM Stoo’ anand e ee 60 9 69 — 22 — 22 
AN GTi Vie tee IM trmnty Ogee teak Ais ye Rete ee dec es che rues teu cnaniale ss 'oisdnin lee 10 2 12 —- til + 2 
OQuarryinetOlay and toang Mets. ob comdcue  ceciia ceases sae ates 1 1 2 0 0 
|RSS OVC NUTR S AEG Slee: Faces Stauth Greate, de mente teenie Here ee THe 39 27 66 —- til 19 
WERT EA CUUTANG secre atte Miao ese ae eaten Tato: Pee ee ead SR 2,804 1,837 4,641 + 916 _ 64 
HOCUS ANG SE VOLA CCS ewer en eee ike ne attends. oricie natin salsa ae sees 125 80 205 |} + 47 _ 91 
MO DACCOSANCE LO DACCOMELOCUUCES eet eiteromis creole crotetersicicicie pei ere lee 5 4 9 — 211 0 
CUO DET ETOCUCTS a5 HE seis cena nkc ce mits ees clesad ee ee 3 14 37 === 12 _ 30 
HEGA COLE ETO CUUICUS serge Me asc ite tate tas ito cts nas oleismuatrnd Se 43 107 150 + 10 —- 96 
Textile Products (except sete) AE. Ne eee Pr rer eet wee Ap 48 111 159 + 48 = 10 
Gloqhines(textiloand turmeet eee weet o.cot «some sree see 81 876 957 + 246 _ 208 
WO CE TO CLUICUS: rete ee eee fro ttc MROG a cn oe ee cnsccre: pate tone 181 56 237 + 10 _ it 
IRAN ere OCNCLSR yee eee ee Cer See hs oe eee ies see 107 83 190 — 20 + 71 
Pringing eiblisuimerandes leds Industries sasq.«cyoete sole emesis tele « 130 79 209 + 31 = 42 
Tron anosstecwRroductsterten Geis sake ne ica meee to ee oe 417 84 501 + 108 -e 54 
Ehransporcatlon A quipmenter caw ceeisadsce cid ico dt eieee cae ack a 910 74 984 + 485 4 385 
iINon-=HerrousuWetalebroductsres. sso eee ack ce sitetas oreo oh one 86 51 137 + 49 — 17 
Hlectrical Apparatus and, Supplies. a. i... 6... noes c ve cic ces ou en 329 98 427 + 11 + 112 
None WetalhielMineraleProductsn s-nt Aetee eres ct otc ole oe esiene acraene « oF 15 De — I7 = 19 
Productsronmeetrol eum anc @ oul ae oe eet, ee. one a ne «cs etn « 83 11 94 + 68 a 50 
Chemical rodUuGtss cet eeieh te ckssa ce teas cross eatiatonelolote eels: ate 152 54 206 + 39 — 180 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......................5- 47 40 87 + 24 — 32 
AE OFISENU CULO DI Sie ee ew Pret a ey ect ea orvmis aa duensasven nears ee aR 469 70 539 —1,078 + 21 
Ceneralk@ontraccOLls.- nt eer Ce rae te elas oes a Ris Man nek dees 307 AT 354 —1,097 + 23 
Speciolvunsrdo Wontrachonsn. cw meee nets toca; Meio. acle cee: 162 23 185 + 19 — 2 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 442 175 617 — 208 — 282 
SAND OLEALLO Lee Hee CaM ete eae ls. ecibrers = aa aiiterereis axel. celuers Sil 69 440 — 263 — 187 
LOLA Cea er wy pee rer mR iM SAR es SERA aes Seek A. oka dete 20 11 3 + 17 _ 22 
(Crovmaboa (bia reey stoi, oes hy aes on Sener bee eh eee penn + Se Oe een re ee are 51 95 146 + 3 - is 
Up le Wt ty, Opera lomo ai cre nies oad Oe ls wee dave.s aren wh 52 30 82 + 14 o 12 
RUPYS (1 OPM TP ree ste (in, rs Povey st Het tea rellg tsisrcina lata oS -a i Saelores dis. Ssveuecnen Mars 1,385 1,219 2,604 + 720 -- 233 
NihighGsall Gran gieweed mer aereh Mel se ee Maaycr.. |. shits. ce els aoa Stig e ens ete 480 383 863 + 218 — 7 
SLA eee nt nnn Ur Pc Waals iisoutinimer a nati wo Ree Oe 905 836 1,741 + 502 226 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.............................-.. 556 594 1,150 + 174 = 268 
PS ET VEG Ce Ae eRe Fis tee Pine ree Aen S aedinig ecahuneene te vo Giare.® Fac re" 1,440 4,260 5,700 — 81 _ 450 
@ommiuntty OrAeubMCiISeEVACee sacs aenc lecioe oie oo nares muiciee Gee. 152 701 853 — 55 _ 84 
GovernMonGioenvyi Cemetery mal iaiocne Gevalia ot ottiecottere: ch eaneoreia ater 632 358 990 + 72 _ 391 
HEEL OA LIONS CE VICCM tera Peta ete ciate eae acai ee aes 56 69 125 + 23 _ 19 
HSUSINESSROCTIV ICE MPT Sie teat taet teen aren ee edie sc tae aerate nceyocdctis reduce: Ste 421 263 684 + 108 bE 114 
ERS OUA SEL. V1 CO meee teeta tee ety oo ba GER oe year evens: sc. a¥e 179 2,869 3,048 — 229 _ 70 
GRAND EE OTA Te et as sSaldw ctr sive achvsios ea eas 8,452 8,371 16,823 + 464 — 1,764 











Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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eaupe D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 

Occupational Group ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers............- 1, 637 535 eric 6,311 1,329 7,640 
G@lerical ‘workers sacs tence cocci seen «sates 785 2,656 3,441 16,134 26,760 42,894 
Sales*workers2 vos ctiths maces sas as ene vletee aoe 1,187 599 1,786 7,334 15, 208 22,542 
Personal and domestic service workers.......... 259 3,278 3} ER 39,619 22,416 62.035 
SLE g 1S Ais NEE IES GE iELc PLC IE CR GR PICEEEEIS oh [Area ial ateoee Aaa aa mae cantor 5,124 if Oylod 
Agriculture and fishing. ...........c..scsesneeess 182 13 195 4,293 1,039 5,332 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...............6. 2,760 1, 233 3,993 230,332 26,750 257,082 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco). . 19 ‘2 21 2,680 691 3,371 
Textileswelothings etess....2 ein eae eee 89 925 1,014 5,159 16, 626 21,785 
Lumber and wood products................. 745 7 752 26,545 253 26,798 
Pulp; paper !(Gne: printine) ese eee eco ae 36 5 41 1,360 604 1,964 
Leather and leather products................ 28 85 118 1,987 1,393 3,380 
Stone, clay and glass products............... 4 5 9 957 79 1,036 
Metalworking ese orn cae mete ae 368 28 396 24,725 1,717 26,442 
VO CETICAL Ie aera tess cocked et Nocera oe 98 16 114 hn 2 Y/ 1,073 4,330 
Transportation equipment.................-. 3 1 4 Tnite 74 1,787 
Mining FR 2 io 2 peeeer cae coer ter ath ee LU ails ester evetkelers 17 2 O61 Pere cee 2,961 
Constructions, 224... eee e eae ee ae 20 ell Sesetencteveceter one 207 74,396 5 74,401 
Transportation (except seamen)............. 279 12 291 37,184 iso 37,320 
Communications and public utility.......... OO dill deuataista, at hciets 39 1,307 4 ieolt 
Tradetand services:.. praise ore eee 96 96 192 5, 204 2,289 7,493 
Other skilled and semiskilled............... 669 45 714 29,096 1,391 30, 487 
MOTEM Eni. HRS ioc ere ae eA slee 30 5 35 4,924 398 5,322 
A Dprentices teen. eee. yee ce oe fies 33 1 34 6,877 lef 6, 894 
Unskilledsworkerse75 3 ance eee cre eee 15466. |. 290 i756 174, 233 24,142 198,375 
Hood andstobaGcol se eee eee ae 40 oH 67 7,364 6,732 14,096 
Lumber and lumber products............... 249 il 260 18, 483 426 18, 909 
Metalworking. ca i tctedenc ce mes ace ere 55 5 60 10,508 852 11,360 
Constructionsec: <0 eee eee een 256 2 258 88,177 39 88,216 
Other unskilled workers.................... 866 245 Peale bbl 49,701 16,0938 65,794 
GRAND "TOTAL ee. coc cscescswo cs 8,276 8, 604 16,880 483,380 117,651 601, 031 





(1) Prelininary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





Office 


(Grea ncislis lise aanen eee ee, tone e ee ee on ee ST ar 
‘Sans SAU, Cie Ee CN Nee a Se eS ee, 


Prince award: (sland 2 el... dsdh wes... cleo es. lace ERS 
COAT OGLOLOWIiccist ete. eA Sc ets a abe ha A cele AER we 
SS ERINTNLOESIG OUP ame coe eked: TAN oe Pt ts neler tie sire hears 


JERSE, ot 5 Ge Ses Nae td Saar ene ae ae a 


CED OO LMS E HE en bk oan sda te cei els 
Ie Wal lastow espe wie eben eee ec ll Row nes swe ets: 
“Shoeaved oO oly A Nile 2 ie inne GR Bente Seat A Gn Soe 


MGVWEESIEMS WICK i erdeee auth eae abi ye osek ose oot aetie. 
IBS aR A eWTEG (Pics, RO Goi 0 Ae PERE: ST Set ea, ee 
(CHv ea T STEKO, Meme A oo cS re Be ee, He I eee ae ee 
Bamuncstoree eee eae ees a aes soe ee 


RAS IOS COSHEA Ee ee Pe Oe TRA te) pee NS ey 


Brielcine lagi mee ree es Mepier oeyncet eaein eoit eh nescots 
ais pSCal Meme ee, teen oe Oe Ne ae SoS lh es 
CUinbiG US es., 395 str, Ae clo oie cities bie aA aoe a ee 


ID voll eyesible sea ae ss SUNG Trg Vem arty Bey aire ieee ar oa 


LERWETI GEN aS seh a SPEND ce eR acl 6 Renee eta sana eae 


VU CAT Oe eee oe OE ee SM. orcs ck dR oe Oe hs at 
NICIAN DIC MRIS Se eee eee ce eRe ia bE eh ae Es 


Monta ony eee e) Peen ht ane koe eae ae eae 
Wi ine leeetnn ORE Recreate et A ee a, 
Newall Chiron Giese Sete oe eee eed, 2c ci dh ov Swe ea le 
IPOLuR Are CEANens tir REMEES hie See kot Se et ce cee als 
CeCe Me RE res yee. ite ee tin eanvnartonen Males 


ELV CLORCIM OU Dnt: Rte nis Ai iene oc ee bie areoks epiapae ne 
RG DOI V A ie See a eR i eR Be eA ot ee 
IRVOST RA, Soe ba eae ches co ie SER Pee F< eae ae ene ne 
SILOM CDE, ee Bete Oe OES) Fc cthail <..g 4 bee aR 
Siemannercde bellevuee ymin sae eels ae es eek eee 
SUC IVSESTER. 5 SRURELAR: co ee eerie et eee Lng ee ee 
Sha COrmess sti aM eee ech). hk ies Lee eee 
S Geely AGI CBee tpe POM Mehr adhe se MR > ome 
Py Le CUT mien Rene ken Fe AMR en ely hd 5 oN yo alstomirau bans 2 


Sie Josep oka Alia see. Oa as..0e sk. d s akcmer 
SCT CMCSA Meta Cec! abv vs ntti cummcees ct saber 
DUArD atest g/l ede Le eee rn Pl ea 
Ser NOO Kec ME ints aM Clecarermecieton Ae mice os 
Sorel 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


(1) 


Feb. 3, 
1955 








Previous 
Month 
Dec. 30, 
1954 


pice te eho a (sie, 10,6. 





Previous 


1955 








Live Applications 


(1) 
Feb. 3, 


17,827 
3,092 


188,575 
782 
1,182 











Previous 
Month 
Dee. 30, 
1954 


810 


143,892 
673 
989 











Previous 


177, 206 
736 


1,195 
1,217 
1,840 
2,158 
2,139 
1,399 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 




































































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous ; Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 3; |) Dee. 30; |” Feb: 4, Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4; 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
Quebec—Con. 
EWG i Oy baa i Rn, ee | OO int RP Screen SIS tala 124 123 43 1,502 1,086 1,805 
WEST a ols) (6 Spree MERC MRC ye eM Rate ter aptincan 8 Ie 29 42 Bi 2,146 1,817 2,462 
VICTORIA VALI UMR cee tenn teeta tei ke eon ee ae oe 48 41 26 2,106 1,734 2,611 
Ontario eo) ee a is se SC one ons 6,142 5,202 6,953 | 191,002 | 154,616 156, 493 
PAT NDT I ORS yee cere ee ne, en ue ee Mtoe acre es aR ee 15 4 10 530 415 423 
Lae hig Reet GRE ORM SL ! JM eer Oe A ede ae ate oe eee a Gr 42 24 97 1,764 ih 1,532 
Belle villecee awe ve hk os See eo paper Ne, we eee 28 14 26 1,813 1,284 1,710 
IBTACE DLL LAr ee het, Sey Se cre tice beer te me ess eee 10 21 46 1,296 ile tS) 1,063 
Bram ptOM eee Sie ee et rues oho hotter tet Re 14 3 21 792 555 596 
SEMI LO EG lenges RACcee icc eee at Sk een ERY Te Ee 47 28 68 aol 2,801 3,035 
Brockvilleee s.r teen ole as eh eee ty oe esa oo 7 9 17 779 601 533 
CarletoniP] a Cees Ae eeas i y TP NS SO MLS cI RE eT tee aes ele nee See 398 Bae, 714 
Cha thiaimneeby oe Se ee rte tak Series oe als deere ke ate eee 16 20 54 2,879 2,453 2,176 
Cobourg ee ee ee te eet nt ae eee chin aie aetna 5 1 4 852 665 618 
Golling WOO Rrscieis Peete etek eo scat sins Nea ore 17 6 20 1,119 934 830 
Cornwall oops Beene, oo oases SP Le eee ee 42 39 71 3,069 2,260 3,626 
Orb rien ee gay doc Or hers Bei mem cr oe akc ee ee 5 2 12 778 666 621 
POE G) EM AINCES tas ebers eters. cls wus items aloe aS RAS ee 4 ii iit 636 556 355 
OEE WIL ATIES chy so eet eos CR Ue aes oe ee 84 85 5 2,795 2,319 Dapoe 
(Gay ete ae se OLAS We, octet cape een os os 41 46 38 1,564 1,696 1,470 
ANANO QUE Fes eye ee ee ees See ito ae oer PANS Ie 218 cout 76 402 260 395 
Goderich Says ssa See es Sees Satis a cae 16 5 20 688 582 620 
Gel pli Fy yates A Seat ccna cue cee. aan acai 50 47 87 2,220 1,658 1, 666 
Fa ilton yan akg tee. cMirotic. te eagle ashen a eeioe 428 477 300 15,724 12,954 13,086 
Lawes bt Vee ls cl Seer ae en ie oats cs eR recreate 7 5 18 1,107 844 1,022 
ni SSrsolimemeey on ee Daw RRP NAT OEE Se 11 8 18 661 676 627 
ei pus kasine. 4, se csc eaten Geta eects Lee 16 17 89 831 845 718 
PESO TITEL EM che eis ty ake ane eee asy des eltiae Soci ahi mene eae 12 2 25 684 556 630 
EIN ASTOR ee meen fa. BR Neen cites onlin te a ae eee 112 89 80 1,586 1,091 1,895 
nll nich alicd koe hv. ee ee WE Par.) veh pelanterstrm acai tects Bee 18 18 28 1,302 979 1,348 
ER TECLICH Gippytece west ft eR PNOIs a «RON Ash oro eR te 44 53 162 237 3,479 2,954 
SAINI TOMAS cps keke Maren ape temiate hd beets oie oe eae ee 6 5 14 , 267 1,022 831 
Tea Salen eA oases Mae cin tieddie slats ia ON ee 39 27 23 1,078 801 868 
LISTOWEL Seen « ate ater, & rotator c...¢: dicen ai hse la eee 5 11 5 507 385 493 
d Brey aXo Ko) te on i er ae Ok de I REL pe CR 215 283 431 5, 666 5,610 4,210 
Midland ites ces 5 Sb eee eae Se. ed Drea Te ae ee 9 4 iy 1,746 1, 467 1,426 
INDANCEL A Soe GRO na bien cee nw aaehin Serene ateiee 7 4 9 819 574 815 
New: LOrOmtOsccs ac cate Bes ote ee Se Sate eee 55 72 de 3,483 Doo 2218 
INDac ata, -Baiilse, 2a. mote ae casi hein alee rears Merete ence 38 40 27 2,958 2,627 Dp lier 
INorth Bay Seder se eae coe Pee ee ee ee eee 28 40 56 1,898 1,566 ey, 
Oalevillle Sees > A een Mice an en ite ee ee ea 591 36 261 794 626 592 
Oris, 25 SAE es Een ee ee Tae en oe a 13 1] 19 1, 206 1,012 1,140 
Oshawa st 0s Ye ie ee eee cee eee 54 106 105 3,675 3,047 3,617 
Ottawad ee: ik hea a ate ar ele fer enc cee 899 603 622 5, 628 3,969 4,875 
Owen Sound: Jaa ieee ee oie ee eee cre eee 33 25 67 2,481 1,903 Beele 
Parry SounG sac etek ee ae ea ee eee 3 Lipa eee 650 524 603 
Pembroke i352 ae he eee ce ee a Ee ee 68 68 54 1,694 1,303 1,436 
Perth ® lS Brac icgeenec Rene Po ees Fa ee Es eee eee 26 16 14 689 529 657 
Peterborouc his. ns eh eee Ne oe eR he ee eee ae 28 19 38 3,499 2hO00 2,071 
Picton. be ees a ae ee ree aa: 3 1 4 704 630 669 
POrtrAT Chun s2cte Anne rn eer Pee eke er eee 106 103 82 4,070 3,410 3,051 
Port; Colborme !.4 sob ce ie tok cea ee 1 2 15 1,009 886 830 
Pres COtt. fie oat cece ee ae A ee ee Oe oe ae 11 32 7 931 786 864 
RUGMER EW. re ta ce ee ee ec re ie eae 8 11 2 823 607 921 
St. Catharines, 25-25 were steko ann ate ee rene 106 88 89 3,863 3,740 3,729 
be PROMaAS..2 5.5 scree tee ons Cae Dee ee eee eee 43 243 65 1,050 1,406 940 
DATHIA:, |: Pl. ae ole ae Ror ah oon on Ng Neat ects Pane 59 36 38 2,992 2,632 2,542 
Sault: Ste Maries. hie, oot ks oe ee ee 71 61 130 3,625 3,250 3,360 
BUM COG 2. asc. cs lero re Tn ee eee 16 9 12 1,183 810 1,178 
Sioux Wiookowte:,< see eee ee eee 15 23 9 256 179 234 
Smiths Balls 4. < See ees oe ee ae eee 7 3 6 528 425 571 
Stratiord My ook See en ke or) eee 31 13 24 17253 22 1,010 
sturgeon alls 5.2 See ie ot een ete ee een eee ee ee ee 2 13 1,166 1,009 1,085 
SU bury 12s Tae ere ne sr 87 74 254 4,476 3,044 4,252 
LIM MINS ate Pa hee teen eter Cee ee eee 42 3 65 1,901 1,645 2,112 
HL OTONLO ast 0 cA otske iat iy ee ee eee 1,856 1,678 2,509 48, 230 34,334 34,993 
TP ENTODS wens ie ce ote Re ie eee OC Cee ere 29 40 20 1,130 1,297 
Wal Kertonter s+ sh 2 peeeee Wee Teak cL En oe a 6 8 20 934 716 689 
Wallaceburoye).t Bice. Lobes 2 6 oe er ees nen 3 4 9 838 845 746 
Welland: fe 2. 25 As Sap ee teen tee ete 6 10 219 2,719 27a 4,980 
Weston), (fy sk ot 2ak ue So nae weer Oe ae ne eee 172 182 41 1,842 1,220 13223 
Win dso. Aa bic. 55 cto eect eee tee een eee 160 141 45 12,574 11,550 4,601 
Woodstock a5... sk arlene eee a ee ee 11 7 18 804 693 789 
MamitoDba . besa. ci ote eben ok tee ee ee 1,177 1,071 1,354 28,843, 22,390 26,257 
Brandon GMs: 8 clon een Site a eee 121 111 145 2,392 1,697 1,940 
Darphin s 3.5 i. Bi dees an ee eee aR ee ee ee 13 6 7 1,454 1,064 1, 230 
Filan .RLOn he 5 ee ok tetera oie ie eee Rete ean in cc 21 26 31 262 289 262 
Portage lasPrairie... Base 2 eee Sa ee eee 19 20 aD 1,230 930 1,268 
he Pas Vee 93) oa (Ee ee ee RL Eee es 5 1 18 183 148 171 
WA 1p OG etc Javars, isc leeens «ate ro ePee i ds a ee 998 907 1,118 235322 18, 262 21,386 
° 
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TABLE D-4. 





UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


AT FEBRUARY 3, 1955 
































Unfilled Vacancies (2) 











Live Applications 










































































Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous ; Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 3, | Dec. 30, | Feb. 4 Heb ceaeWec.cU rel. 
1955 1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 
MAS KALCI OW AND S27 cm ccicicn Pe ee ne oo ort MEE at cucu Heist 512 548 882 20,989 15,417 16,180 
TRIS ESSN IU. SPAS Aad SRN, epee RoR OR et AZ Ae ag Sear ee 14 27 16 434 327 374 
IN BCTOR Tel I psy TS oe ER ee nn ee oe ee 63 74 124 1,903 1,407 RAIA 
BN OM pet Ol OF Uisnapen tess erties toc inte cae Bilas se 28 18 28 1,745 1,167 1,470 
PMN COPA | WOLtIA etic. ns Ee ae Ne Pa iets weet. 14 19 42 2,539 1,875 1,906 
TESACT Neto dW ska cy SO aE 5 al a i ot 180 115 296 5,176 4,007 3,477 
Bors Ka COON eee Ni eran yal. Shera alte, ales AR eet ow hone 112 195 212 4,647 3,379 3, 848 
IMVIUME UEOn bt aa yet ts ein en coke ear its sc ease ees 28 23 69 1,191 821 1,015 
VIVO OY TRUS AV 3 ak ORG A AS Si aoe cathe, re 6 men, Das Sian 2s eae 4] 43 53 521 404 420 
ROL KLONR re Teeter ee ah) Andee ee el ee 32 34 42 2,833 2,030 2,093 
INULIN sey UR eek Meo, SAR SE ee iE fF Sa IR eg RS ee 1, 622 1,428 1,515 30,105 20,563 27,315 
STAT OL Oak eae coke onic oa tere ar onncd motnecak a eee oe As 9 8 26 512 483 427 
(CO Ng pee seks earns Mee ee ni ee a 724 630 496 8,395 6,105 8,591 
PEO Tutr el Otter aepce eh hae haces cme trots PO ay Wo ape Bad 8 13 9 454 305 332 
SGLIML OM UO ee eearers ete. AE ATM te coy tyciaehe «sin orate Pee 668 600 672 14,064 8, 889 12,104 
HU GSONME Hop ert ae tee Ho ae nce tee 40 45 96 382 290 266 
log dle atckeoe Ae. ae cc Bah oe coo OTe coe een ae ae eee 75 56 90 3,243 2,301 3, 225 
MVGCLICIN Gull aleeny ae ean eee ht. AP iare ste teks Sei Ss ier 4] 21 50 1,700 153829 1,286 
VEC be) COT MaMa NATE Cope rene ever a epee oaten tetensyohcneretecavecdanaese aie kareave vos 48 49 57 1,276 795 993 
iellowiknilere net craters iat Geis alls cis oaks Pict k Get 9 6 19 79 66 91 
aSPitistt COLUM DIA secre ete eee hoch eh ciacean nie ooncs 1,318 1,066 1,288 64,161 55, 604 73,632 
Whirl le wacleek eres we setae eae, aoe ee Oe Se ee ays oP 20 23. 35 2,179 1,690 D203 
COUPCCI AVE oe Lae MR HINA coe Rae ee hes heey 9 7 14 15.728 1,703 2,269 
Cranbrooker sce ae ee Te Ae oe he ee cceak Pee 23 5 5 1,086 745 1,465 
DD AWSOnOreS kK >: arte eeeete Meena ar, ete alcitio ne a eee ae 12 13 10 464 445 438 
TO FERVERIIIAL  Aiosae & Shaler e oiing © Ste Se eae. enka oe ae ein ee 25 4 27 923 1,055 1,596 
a tmlOODS sane ee ae eee te ccs «eens 50 47 34 1,138 829 1,349 
ES CLO Wile Mage Ceete corse ae nnn Nem ne SA bade rT. Tee. 9 6 4 1,128 1,052 1,739 
WY ENSISy Catal @ahiratc 9 es Shes Siw eeaeee oa ae OIG Soe Bee Oe ee eee ie 9 16 1,595 1,408 2,041 
IS TREC ES 5 6 SEOOE oe BELO Oe nT a aie Abed re oe ae AW 8 OB 1,647 2,186 2,924 
INCISGU pe tare tree eet Ye ays) Sn Ie aie otdleeciant sn Sse cue dearnts 18 12 8 1,500 1eloS 1,933 
ING Wa Gs bIiNs terme ck tae coe ANd create cane LiGhe one Hee oa 126 81 84 7,100 6,081 9,139 
EN ETC LONE ee Nie hae oe eee oe ee tals o aitslite a 6 1 8 1,539 1,190 1,782 
eOnty A leriinge Gre tes a ot.n ore eather ores oh wae chet 9 9 10 490 782 1,209 
HARI CO nC OORS Chee ieee cath tc Tar heirle. ogc, aciahvamasmiregeten 98 39 41 1,437 2,026 1,794 
Pri COMEMUT OF Geretts tas hae eee Se eek oc Sin steering Sook 28 50 Dal 1,576 1,261 1,540 
LEVENEVEVELMOTAT oe yelled 5 5 ease bieamh, SRY 9 AO ele RR ARR SE -e Rce a 2 TL illegcterss triers 376 240 507 
AUNT W IES, a ene UR ee aie aes TNS Hitec Ss ce, co 9 20 9g 1,124 890 1,632 
RSA COU CIN He Mee CS Merete He eee Ne Ries cdo os) cesigiet hha, 2 onevens 677 544 750 30, 850 25, 837 32, 603 
WGIHVONT An's Seed el mies ia Le oe, IN ek ale pe elo ene 5 6 5) 1, 854 1,515 2,452 
Wiehe al wm tay Se ree a ee ato re 142 158 118 3,895 3,092 4,576 
Mlowtie) enoySton 0 wee RES wae oh Se ot ee i 20 23 Path 537 422 391 
CETTE ES ak Ay avert Ben hoe een eR eee oi a Rt PR 16,880 16,196 18,927 601, 031 465, 764 553,778 
IMI GMSS INS 5 6G 3 aut Mhng im Re Bie Bat) 0 ake a en ene 8, 276 8, 420 9,193 483 , 380 371,959 449 122 
TEE aNS oS ye 2 eg Bia ae aR oA a gL Ce ol a a a 8,604 7,776 9,734 117, 651 93, 805 104, 656 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
HD) so o.o.ottns OE. ADRS SORE ERGs <eeere 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56, 732 151,438 | 321,354 179,732 81,546 
ID LRM EE crn joa ta Recarecels RMR iene s 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
ROD MMn teen St Oe ee Se hw 980,507 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
RODS RATE Re ot A nts tbe-clunt Shee bwin: 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 Meo 71 
Meee eae Wee oe oe Pee 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67, 893 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
LUCIEN (CAN TW 6) sie # ba) aie ee eg Pe oe Se A 50, 948 31,120 19, 828 4,713 16,418 15,592 9, 268 4,957 
PSO MOM ON tt) yey elt | Dies scl ed ote slo's 43,149 25, 607 17,542 4,131 11,200 14,745 8,090 4,983 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND 


AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


(A lbertaaeis - se ee oa ce ren re ee oo Ea re et tenes i 


hotal, CanadanvanuabyelQoomeecmenecieccte cece: 
Total, Canada, December 1954 
otal, CanzaasJanuanry1 9545 aces teria: 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


eeoeo ese roe eo er eoe 


Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 


Number 
Commenc- 


ing 
Benefit 


Month of January, 1955 


Days Benefit 
Paid (Disability 


387, 924 
271,707 
351,173 


206, 327 


164,660 
197,702 


Days in Benefit 
Brackets) Paid 
181,819 (351) 634, 760 
47 , 389 (300) 141,922 
345, 506 (3,300) 1,125, 870 
340, 488 Gia) 1,082,845 
2,557,951 (30,156) 8,022,387 
2,662,930 (25,748) 8,484, 603 
411,491 (5,012) 1,278,669 
306, 113 (2,000) 972, 842 
402,620 (3,513) 1,308,631 
963, 260 (8, 083) 3,097,274 
8,219,567 (80,629) 26,149, 803 
6,190,206 (80,581) 19,428, 206 
7,563,898 (58,749) 23,947,213 


TABLE?E-2.—_ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT JANUARY 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 


Total 

Newfoundland........ aseL (CHD) 
ale nciek sehcn wre 15,348 (21) 
Mem aleaecrene eer 443, (—) 
Prince Edward Island.| 3,610 (14) 
Malorne once e 3,090 (13) 
Female, . 3.2. ce. 520 (1) 
INiovanscotiaue menos 23,617 (134) 
alert heeneereee 20,852 (114) 
Wemailehs ove snrtace 2,765 (20) 
New Brunswick....... 25,708 (105) 
Tale uik eee ae 21,970 (90) 
Henialevaerecere cet 3,788 (15) 
@uebece ere eee 172,386 (1,394) 

Males Oe ner. ernies 142,430 (943 
Memalesnemrece er 29,956 (451) 
Ontarionaeeee eee 169, 952 (1,274) 
Malet. nice eer 135,861 (955) 
Mena lesen eer 34,091 (319) 
Manitoba saemeene cee 27,669 (230) 
IGN ear ee oe, ae DAS alr) 
Hemalep ener O22 Oo) 
Saskatchewan......... 19,090 (93) 
JEW eyes Senta ere ey A 16,284 (79) 
Hemalestiqer ates 2,806 (14) 
Alberta Sah ae aoe 27,264 (125) 
Malessrekhs. ches 23, 120eCLOd)) 
emalesere oer 4,144 (20) 
British Columbia..... 58,279 (311) 
alert eat: bee 46,618 (254) 
Mem ale elon . eee Noell = (GyA) 
GAN ADAM NON t ec eee 543,366 (3, 701) 
IMATION Ae ecntheoine 447 ,020(2, 741) 
TOW HOhAe aoe Boga 96,346 (960) 





Days Continuously on the Register 


111,509 
92,374 
19,185 





il 13-24 
2,799 2,548 
2,728 2,461 

71 
595 678 
496 579 
99 oo 
2,828 4,057 
2,485 3,526 
343 531 
4,133 4,249 
3,677 3,644 
456 605 

20,093 28,380 

16,931 23,898 
3, 162 4,482 

18, 863 27,507 

15,221 21,996 
3,642 5,511 
2,765 4,195 
2,202 3,165 

563 1,030 
2,508 3,380 
2,116 2,803 

392 577 
3,317 4,863 
2,832 4,165 

485 698 
6, 122 10,938 
5, 022 8, 667 
1,100 2,271 

64,023 90,795 

53,710 74,904 
10,313 15,891 


25-48 


135, 708 
116,079 
19,629 


January 31, 





73 and 1954 Total 
49-72 Over 

1,532 1,131 | 17,258 (36) 
1,489 1,044 |} 16,773 (36) 
43 87 485 (—) 
421 302 3,536 (13) 
372 231 3,015 (7) 
49 Tae 521 (6) 
2,483 3,856 | 22,512 (190) 
2,244 3,243 | 19,941 (167) 
239 GHEY |) aan Ga 
3,014 2,907 | 24,937 (83 ) 
2,561 2,126 | 215,708 (71) 
453 781 3,204 (12) 
17,376 26,088 |162,367 (1,055) 
14, 400 18,751 1133,793 (726) 
2,976 Tonk |) 28.004 (eZ) 
17,681 30,734 |135,801 (833) 
14,132 23,073 |109,069 (632) 
8,549 7,661 | 26,732 (201) 
3b23 4,214 | 24,790 (159) 
2,888 2,959 | 19,553 (117) 
635 ely |) Ui eRe (BD) 
2,406 1,632 | 14,419 (73) 
2, 212 1,206 | 12,453 (60) 
294 426 1,966 (13) 
2,995 2,806 | 25,266 (91) 
2,0L5 2,016 | 21,930 (83) 
480 790 3,336 (8) 
7,148 9,082 | 63,945 (287) 
5, 894 6,697 | 53,599 (241) 
1,254 2,385 | 10,346 (46) 
58,579 82,752 |494, 831 (2, 820) 
48,607 61,346 |411,829(2, 140) 
9,972 21,406 | 83,002 (680) 





* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1954 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that 
day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
fice: pending from previous months) 
: | 
Province Total Entitled Se d 
Total Initial Renewal | Disposed to dl Ps = Pending 

of Benefit Beneht 
ING WIOUNC LANG: seNan enh er cise seen aime 9,136 7,589 1,547 7,800 5,382 2,418 4,774 
Prince Wdward-islands ence see pete ne 1,829 1,570 259 1,782 1,139 643 530 
ING Vai SGObIa Ertan oe cae et ek ge 16,635 12,811 3, 824 15,917 11,121 4,796 5,089 
INGWrBLUNS WICK Gece sak las eo, ce erate « 14, 847 12,317 2,530 13,398 8,004 5,394 5,241 
Giiebecer yr ine en ee ee 94,416 70, 962 23, 454 101,812 70,671 31,141 28,098 
Ontario. awe. «oe et eek oe eke ae 98, 436 72,976 25,460 104,516 73,879 30,637 24 , 587 
WNIATIELG Dich ee ee ene nee Be Sopa 14,001 11,201 2,800 15,049 9,965 5, 084 2,478 
BASkALCDEWHNE montane tee ce tec ae elas 10,122 8,383 1,739 10,473 6,791 3,682 2,749 
PA Derba keene perry eae he os ed 17,482 13,113 4,369 17,665 12,199 5, 466 4,475 
Bripisbi@olumbian.s.se eee. eee oe 33,095 25,045 8,050 36, 561 24,818 11,743 6,072 
Total Canada, January 1955.......... 309,999*} 235,967 74,032 324,973}| 223,969 101,004 84,093 
Total Canada, December 1954........ 310,490 211,159 99 331 260,174 199,723 60,451 99,067 
Total Canada, January 1954.......... 292,623 224, 354T 68, 269 304, 786 225,828 78,958 87,982 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,633. tInitial claims considered for supplementary benefit, 
Table E-5, are included here. In addition 30,042 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,759 were special requests 
not granted, and 929 were appeals by claimants. There were 4,960 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month Total Employed |Claimants* 
OOS —= 1) CCOM DEL ene tenet eevee oe roe AIG Mibtne bee wld Cs aPeiate Aloe e s 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 
INGE. Geast EENORTEER SAD, Cie Soma Om pay Atos ert ey curt et aC MRA eee ae 3,328,000 | 2,937,000 391, 0007 
IG DUSTY asprin aia ee eee ae ia oN re ea auarcitacdeveuion St ate elite oaeatauorwie tovovayers 3,339,000 | 2,844,200 494, 800+ 
IW ERIC tee iA dg cleo Sh cee SN Se ae an ee en OI ee aes 3,342,000 | 2,829,400 512, 6007 
IeNay ell 56 3 5 MAR ARS ABs OR RUBS ORD LOR Oe Pee Ee ee ee eee 3,317,000 | 2,805,300 511, 7007 
IAS re: ses ey chd Sense eo Dek co OVS SN tose SONS BC AT sas a en en Ale an een Seer eon eee Been 3,161,000 2,822,600 338, 400 
UGA ere: Cree Am etaere ny ght bree et to We ee ee eee As oe. 3, 150,000 2,902,200 247, 800 
UTTAR Jue cole iicints ieee Se) A tr ee ee fee 3,180,000 2,980,500 199,500 
TARVECATEL OSS 7 tk Be att ie. tees ode acy oloncy ator RESET ae cer re ee ann a 3,190,000 3,001, 100 188, 900 
Septem beoraememerep meet red heii. ee IW ee A he on tngecta 3,206,000 | 3,014,700 191,300 
‘OYE Hod Yer Pan ho Rina srs See SOI OO OI Cte ao 0 ane 3,219,000 3,031,300 187,700 
IaikoheZehaall Yoye' pais w 2 ote we aka meee SRO aa SN er ee ee Se ee ee 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209, 100 
IV OCETMD CTS Rives heal, Se or tecat take Reet aca SrA ti Sak SEs de ASI a ad 3,275,000 | 3,000,500 274,500 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1955 
Sovunrce: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only Days Benefit! 4 mount 





A cis it eee pa hae eee es ae : 
Province Claims | Entitled Not one (Disability 2 
Con- to Entitled Beat. Days in Sar 

sidered | Benefit |to Benefit Brackets) be 
Newioundlan ddim Jeane fe cose coat cede of coca rte 2,037 1,067 970 749 | 6,482 (—) 17,336 
Piduivcenl dehygsiwe LANE HVols A Ancee anooonoooonoMone sn 597 423 174 Sey || BiVees Gillen) 8, 870 
INO. VaAnSCO LIA Seer rr citar: mainte cence ete eee 4,233 3,015 1,218 2,872 | 37,869 (130) 104,369 
INewalsrunswiclien pias aot etic Sava sie sethantes 4,885 3,361 1,524 PY) obits — YCL))) 86, 028 
Quebec sti tee on ead en neta a: 26,930 18,935 7,995 18,607 |247,049 (624) 634,295 
(Gi TOSS, iPlay oa oi BRE Boe Ne aceon Sa A 27,249 20,080 7,169 21,009 {286,023 (793) 779,678 
Manitoba sere met oa netic te ee iaciocds moses tee 4,600 3,356 1,244 4,127 | 55,020 (215) 148,618 
SaskatCMe wanna wile cee eee oe nein eels 3,291 2,116 1,175 2,110 | 27,547 (84) 74, 785 
EAL DET Gate scene ert een ete ete Snes oo ae eee 4,643 3,055 1,588 3,015 | 38,309 (182) 109, 255 
FSi GIS O OLIN DEA as. rete MR ecole cy aisle sister tains. 10,221 6,689 3,002 6,941 | 91,967 (208) 259,375 
EOLALS SAN Uaiy seek Opi iaeesyemecrs tiers 3 ere ortarcvsieteteians 88, 686* 62,097 26,589 62,587 |827,154(2,283)| 2,222,609 
intial eanUaryen Onan werent cette ic hice cat 67, 528f 46,536 20,992 44,152 |558,644(1,396)| 1,202,732 


* There were, in addition, 1,032 renewal claims in January, 1955, and 556 in January, 1954. 
7 Includes 452 renewal claims in January, 1955, and 83 in January, 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.— TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















—— Total Food 
TOAGRERY Gare, : Ree aerek oe s Oa ee ee 100-0 100-0 
LTO SEN Sie than coche, RES eee. 4 Sena is, 4.5, Ser ene ae 102-9 102-6 
LOS TSeaY Cerrina cece tnratvons, hove tts aves oo icteen cate crete 113-7 117-0 
(952g CAT = Ob ee erties ibs Sues arare trot eee ete rd 116-5 116-8 
19532 SCE Debaanct octets tine eo accos «einer ste eee 115-8 112-1 
VGan Mest Sis ae Te aoe ee 115-5 112-6 
1954-=Tanuan yaya ec. oe one mes nose cheat 115-7 111-6 
PEDIUary Sone cc a he wore Fo ee oie tes 115-7 ilove 
Marci ees st el ae to cena ies 115-5 110-7 
ADIL See ae Oe ee CIT Oe eee: 115-6 110-4 
IMia.yie. Sn ure Para Os See ie ek See one 115-5 110-2 
UNO NS SR eer oats oc teats: Eee 116+1 112-0 
Tirly {ee ae ss ees oh 8 ee ps ch Sane 116-2 112-1 
VA MGUStR et eT te Fie eee eee 117-0 114-4 
Séptembery es aka ee ee eee 116-8 113-8 
October acc. bed sk ae oom cereale 116-8 113-8 
INOVeIibercs (Sines not Ge eee 116-8 113-4 
December t yaa once ree ce ee 116-6 112-6 
LOSS = an WAT Ves eye ccs saree Oise AEE eee 116-4 lao 
Be brusieyrs crn Se Oe 116-3 111-5 
Marea tah iicunic coo ec eet eae 116-0 110-7 




















ae Prvekis 
‘ 3 Househo ommod- 
Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
125-8 109-9 117°3 117-5 
126-4 109-7 117-1 Live 
126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
127-4 108-4 Altes 117-9 
127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
128-2 108-1 Welefoul 118-2 
128-4 108-1 iifoil 118-2 
128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 











TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Cominion Bureau of Statistics 























Total aie: 
an : . _ |Household| ~O™™O- 

Feb. Ist, | Jan. 3rd, | Feb. 1st, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation a 

1954 1955 1955 Barua 
Ch) SteJobnis sNificl eee eee eee 102-4 102-6 102-7 101-4 108-0 101-6 100-8 103-6 
Fb silifasc ee iL a a eee ean ee 113-8 114-3 114-6 106-8 123-3 114-6 118-9 118-5 
Saint Jolin. :' Lessee eee a sees 115-8 117-4 117-6 112-6 124-8 116-5 116-4 123-8 
Montreals. 2 .= 2... 9 Ea cee ee. 116-8 sine) 117-1 115-4 134-4 107-2 115-8 116-9 
Ottawa oni 2: SNe ere 115-5 117-0 117-0 111-0 132-2 111-3 116-7 119-8 
“LOLONUO’. sate odo ee ee eee 117-6 118-9 118-7 109-6 145-6 110°3 116-2 119-4 
Winnipeg. a2 = aaa Gera rat 115-0 115-5 115-4 110-5 125-7 112-7 113-5 118-0 
easkatoon—erinan.. se. cece ee 113-5 113-9 113-8 109-7 115-6 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Hdimonton—C sal car ya) see, meee ae 114-3 114-6 114-5 109-4 121-0 112-6 115-7 118-5 
VaniGOUVER. 6. crt cme ote ee aire 116-4 118-4 118-3 111-6 126-1 112-6 125-4 122-4 




















N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare actual 


levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1954, 1955+ 





























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Ti Pees 
and Lockouts Involved Se OP 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During |Existence | During | Existence! working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
he Ge Ai les alge atte ar ae ale Geer gaa Plot 16 11, 106¢ 1106) 218; 145 0-26 
OLE aN Gee eto asestne COR Ms witli tee Syne Sr aang 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
Gunmilaiivie tovalsaeneerieee ones 20 11,196 238, 200 0-14 
1954* 
> ALN? at EI Rp de la, lent ie ie a ee 24t 24 10, 619¢ 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
IVA OTET EWA’ alk Monee ae Bhs Aes bro ec BRA A er if il7f 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
CUInMiatere Sotnion-« oe oe ae hen kes tt! 11,368 209, 239 0-13 























* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the proba- 
bility of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees 
or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1955 (‘) 








Number Invcived Time 
Industry, —__—_____—_——-_——| Loss in 
Occupation Estab- Man- 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes ( Leather )— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 207 825 | Jan. 25 |For a new agreement providing for 
Quebec, Que. prevailing rates for all classifi- 
cations, closed shop and other 
changes; concluded February 4; 
return of workers pending further 

negotiations; indefinite. 

4) 
Metal Products— 

Plumbing and heating 2 736 5,800 | Oct. 21,|For a new agreement providing for 
equipment factory 1954 increased wages, following refer- 
workers, ence to conciliation board; con- 

Toronto, Ont. cluded February 10; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 

Radio parts factory 1 85 1,200 | Nov. 1,}/For implementation of award of 
workers, 1954 conciliation board for increased 

Toronto, Ont. wages in new agreement under 
negotiations; employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 

“) Feb. 22-55; indefinite. 
4 
Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 1 94 1,880 | Jan. 13 |For a greater increase in wages 
North Vancouver, B.C. than recommended by concili- 
ation board and double time for 
all overtime in new agreement 
under negotiations; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous— 

Linoleum factory 2 1,358 9,500 | Nov. 16,)/For new agreements providing for 
workers, 1954 increased wages, following refer- 

Montreal and ence to arbitration boards; con- 

Farnham, Que. cluded February 9; conciliation; 
compromise. 

CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters and 1 12 130 | Dec. 23,)For a union agreement and pro- 
electricians, 1954 testing employment of labourers 

Hamilton, Ont. to erect concrete forms; con- 
cluded February 15; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 

Highway— 
Labourers, 1 5 10 | Jan. 21 |For payment of building construc- 


South Burnaby, B.C. 


tion rate instead of road con- 
struction rate; concluded Feb- 
ruary 2; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 1 58 
Roberval, Que. 
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CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 1 12 84 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Feb. 17 |For a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, union security 
and changes in working con- 
ditions, following reference to 
arbitration board; unconcluded. 


Feb. 18 |For closed shop union agreement; 
unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1955 (‘) 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, _ |___+__+__________—__| Loss in Date 
Occupation Estab- Man- ee Particulars (2) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working & 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1955—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILIT1Es— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 6 6 | Feb. 23 |Dispute over work available for 
London, Ont. one driver; concluded February 
23; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station employees, iL 14 70 | Feb. 23 |For a union agreement providing 
Quebec, Que. for increased wages, union shop 


and seniority, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of con- 
clusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 205 indirectly affected; (4) 755 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1954 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled “‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents 





in Canada”’ 





































































































Pele 
bo cee ihe Be 
w | s na | 82 
W235 i“ S =} ~.S 
a a By M = 
eg g av | 2e 
Cause ca eZ 2 r= Oa |-8 5 
2 se co) = a2 Sel 8 q 3 
3 ss 2 2 iS SS 5 g c Ss 
ag, 0 ap 3 2d 5 ® em 
Soe | 2] gol eel eB | SS) FOU eh seca mies 
Se te) BEL Bo) 8 ed Bole sausage mle 
< 4 ca = = O |ma leg] a ca D =) o 
Striking Against or Stepping 

OR: Obie Cts tevh eine seca cekes [ete ae kee a aloes es SIR ca ass ose he BR oe eal, 9 Ae a rece orl eee cane | ae | | 
Struck caw aen cee ree 6 BZiMieaeaee 17 10 23 2 11 Aides eae Lae Aes 106 

(a) Tools, machinery, 

CEANES CuCse tee coronene 1 i ee Sen 1 il Se if Sateats ll be eh a ome Te ce ol nee ee al | a 9 

(b) Moving vehicles...... 1 LP eee 4 2 IG eae, at 8 BR A hn’ ae Lieder 31 

(ec Other objects........- 4 Sit leanne 12 7 9 2 3 FLA Sade ca ears al cee ene 66 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles,ete. . 2 ll are 5 3 7 lees 7 I ieeasieees LPiepacn 22 
Collisions, Derailments, 

WireeksvetGan onus see tae 15 7 10 13 15 Ihde al pee 17 Lae. ee (ial ies 104 
Maliisiand Sipser: ss sete ae 3 if 2 4 5 20 2 6 Ed een ohallahegt hese 59 

(a) Falls on same level....|...... 1 1 eA PAN Gn cc alee ab eh TAG La Pics sel aed a eee 5 

(b) Falls to different levels 3 6 1 4 3 20 2 6 Tallest bee Aa Be 54 
Conflagrations, ‘Temperature ; 

Extremes and _ Explo- 

SIGNS ascent eee 3 Lal eiteee ree: 10 OS ere ea | et ee ORM Ge RSH eae curl CMe 8 mel ol uate ei 29 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

AsphiyXIation) OlGw tants (ere (neers irene 8 6 I tS aeet |b AR 1 Meee ANE Seecl leat 16 
Plectric'Currentss apie ee eee aioe eral aoe 1 4 3 2 Dil cetera oh xs. A ese ean peat 12 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

Diseases. eee ome ATER el cll A eegets 1 2 Sy leat 2s Bl lies al | Marte Dalat 15 
Miscellaneous Accidents......]...... 1 nil etre al ates 4 22) Mh ayaganel este sapceabe GIP aoe eee Nae teeal  aee o Pee zt 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1954 30 49 13 59 54 67 6 52 LO erceteane DPT Recta RE 367 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1953 23 37 8 45 65 68 6 47 18 4 V4aS liens. 335 

TABLE H-2.— FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 

INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1954 
: H 

aah ioe 3 f : J : f Z ta 

Industry ce cal D aa) g = gq 7 = O = = 

Za Ay FL Z ie, S = 1) <q —Q A A 
Agricul (ures. ..cec eee aeons err | ae 1 1 1 6 9 2 1 7 DAA a ca 30 
| Pray ia ia hs ae OR en MA ke eles Rent hin eal lbate baa Z 3 10 Op atenrect ell ecu e 1 PANN cs aie 49 
ishing and eran pin cee eee ener |e cb eee i LAUR eee occ ite scoirs Sil ent aee ai Donal t auch 13 
Mining: and Qiuaneyan etn eave 11 3 5 Vl eS: Se 4 10 i adn ieee 59 
Manulacturine in a ee ene Bailie ace e 5 2 8 25 AA Seere toot 3 SIN ee eas 54 
Construction... fain a5 eae ee ee ers eee eee Oiletorsc 21 Wy) i 2 13 GM) eee 67 

Electricity, Gas, Water Production 

and Suppl yan set ere eee ee ee eee Lotte 1 itl ee reel | igeaeee Dili vars dee eee 6 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TAUNT CATIONS. & Are ces steel ree ee 1 2 12 16 2 4 4 10 1 52 
dito: ee ne St ek aha i Ito ots Srella& oom ¢ 1 5 6 1 Gleees Sea PIE oh OO 15 
PUMA COs: 5 sos. danas 5 Tose gee ms Sheneret Mop aMe FAN hee ere crea lke esteevesee [seen eles get ht cafes eae ede | SON ee | | || | 
GL VIGE 5 cc omrgasce: PRs seis Crt Pe Oe | nee oa ees ol Ne 3 9 1 2 1 3 3 22 
UH CLASSTG OA te iss 8s.a/ vise saa Sh rari ee AM oles eee ILS es ti eee gr cll eaves Vere Abe ll eee Weal eee | Bee enol 9 ae Fe 

SOCAL an. Mote ee eee 3 1 29 12 72 101 14 13 4] 77 4 367 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


LL parts of the country reported that the exceptionally good weather 

in April made possible an early start on construction, farming 

and other outdoor work. In addition, most manufacturing industries 
appeared to be making moderate but steady additions to staff, in contrast 


to the substantial lay-offs at this 
time last year. As a result, both 
the increase in employment and 
the decline in unemployment were 
far greater in April this year than 
last. 


In the week of April 23, the 
number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at 5,123,000, a gain of 
124,000 over the previous month, 
and 117,000 over the previous year. 
The number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work was estimated at 
327,000, which was 74,000 lower 
than a month earlier, but still 


21,000 higher than a year before. 


Agriculture accounted for 
48,000 of the 124,000 increase in 
employment during the month. Last 
year, it accounted for the entire 
increase of 36,000. As might be 
expected, almost three-quarters of 
this year’s increase was in the 
Prairie Provinces. Non-agricultural 
industries registered an increase 
of 76,000 in April, of which Ontario 


and Quebec each accounted for 


A Monthly Labour 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 


——— 1953-54 ——— 1954-55 


Total 
Labour Force 


Persons 


With Jobs 


With Jobs: 
Non- Agriculture 


With Jobs: = 
Agriculture BS 








Gazette Feature 
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almost one-third. The remainder was distributed fairly evenly among the 
other three regions. No increase was recorded in non-agricultural in- 
dustries at this time last year. 


The drop in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work 
amounted to 18 per cent, compared with a decline of less than 5 per 
cent during the same period in each of the last two years. The ‘‘seeking 
work’? estimate now stands at 6 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 5.8 per cent a year ago. 


Post-War Employment Trends 


The recent upturn in employment reflects an earlier strengthening 
of the economy. It is now clear that the downturn was halted by the 
middle of 1954 and that the general level of business has risen moder- 
ately since then. In the last half of 1954, non-farm output (seasonally 
adjusted annual rates) rose by $700 million or 3 per cent, a trend that 
continued into the first quarter of 1955. In January, the index of manu- 
facturing production showed a year-to-year rise for the first time in a 
year; the increase continued in February. These developments, together 
with increasing levels of construction and exports, indicate that the 
economy is once more expanding. The purpose here is to examine the 
employment downturn during 1953-1954 against the background of the 
experience of the preceding six years. 


First, however, two particular aspects of the employment situation 
in recent months should be noted. One is that the rise in the underlying 
employment trend did not occur until at least six months after the upturn 
in production. This lag stems partly from the fact that when production 
expands after a period of contraction, employers usually reduce short- 
time work before hiring extra staff. The reluctance to hire additional 
workers has been accentuated by the increasing competition encountered 
by Canadian producers since 1953. Continuing emphasis on production 
costs has led to increased output without equivalent increases in em- 
ployment. 


A second feature of the labour market recently is that, while the 
year-to-year comparisons have shown an increase in employment, there 
has been no corresponding reduction in unemployment. The explanation 
of this is that the labour force has increased more quickly than employ- 
ment. In the past few months, the labour force has been increasing at 
almost double the average annual rate for the post-war period. One reason 
is that a greater proportion of the population has been participating in the 
labour force. Another more gradual influence is the rise in the birth rate 
that began in the last war and that is now bringing an increasing number 
of young people into the labour force. 


The Period of Expansion, 1947-1953 


Recent developments are in sharp contrast to those of earlier post- 
war years, when labour requirements could only be met through the full 
utilization of the labour force and vigorous efforts to attract immigrants. 
Some of the more notable features of the period were the discovery and 
development of new sources of raw material and power and marked ex- 
pansion of manufacturing capacity. This rapid economic growth was 
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matched by equally striking developments in the labour market. In the 
period 1947 to 1953, non-farm employment (excluding Newfoundland) 
increased by about 570,000, an average annual increase of 2.5 per cent. 
In the United States the comparable employment figure rose by only 
2 per cent annually. 


The labour force increased by 340,000 in the six-year period. The 
increase of 570,000 in non-farm employment was therefore accomplished 
partly by drawing on the agricultural labour force, which declined by an 
estimated 23 per cent. The movement out of the farm labour force follow- 
ed from increasing mechanization of farm operations. In 1953 the output 
of Canadian farmers was one-fifth larger than in 1947, although the 
labour force had dropped to less than four-fifths of its previous size. 


Since total employment rose as quickly as, and at times more 
quickly than, the labour force, unemployment fell to exceptionally low 
levels. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work ranged, 
on the average, from 2 to 2.5 per cent of the labour force, except in 
1950, when it reached 3.2 per cent. 


All major industry groups shared in the rapid employment expansion, 
although their growth varied widely. As might be expected, construction 
expanded the most, employment increasing by one-third. Manufacturing, 
although one of the chief expansional forces of the period, recorded a 
relatively small employment increase (8 per cent). On the other hand, 
employment in the trade and service industries together rose by 20 
per cent. 


Manufacturing employment increased most rapidly during the Korean 
War, partly under the stimulus of the defence program. The aircraft in- 
dustry, in which employment rose from about 11,000 in 1950 to 44,000 
in 1953, accounted for about one-fifth of the total increasé in manu- 
facturing. Gains in other industries were attributable to both the defence 
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program and rising civilian demands. The electrical apparatus, motor 
vehicle, clothing and iron and steel products industries accounted for a 
further two-fifths of the total increase in manufacturing employment. 


The Period of Contraction 1953—1954 


In the accompanying table, the pattern of change in the labour force 
(employment and unemployment) during the downturn following mid-1953 
is compared with that of earlier years. 


One notable feature is 


Changes inthe Labour Force that employment decreased 
1947-1953* last year by as much as 
1953-54 Total Annual the average annual in- 
Average cj 2 
crease of the previous six 
Labour Force +42,000 +338,000 +56,000 ; 
Persons with Jobs 53,000 +304,000 +51,000 years. At the same time, 


Persons without Jobs ° 
and seeking Work. +95,000 + 34,000 + 6,000 the labour force continued 


Geeci tain: Reetoanclend! to rise, although the in- 
crease was much smaller 
than previously. The growth of the labour force and the decline inemploy- 
ment both contributed to a sharp rise in unemployment in 1954, The 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work averaged 4.2 per cent 
of the labour force in 1954, compared with 2.5 per cent in 1953. Some 
recovery in employment occurred in the last quarter of 1954 but the 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work continued to rise, 
largely because of increasing participation in the labour force. During 
the winter low in activity in March 1955 this figure reached a post-war 
peak of 7.4 per cent of the labour force. 


The effects of the business contraction were largely concentrated in 
the manufacturing and transportation industries. During 1953-1954, these 
two industries both showed an employment loss amounting to three- 
quarters of the employment gain recorded during the preceding six years. 
The construction industry also showed some employment loss in spite of 
a substantial gain in residential building. On the other hand, employment 
in agriculture increased, in contrast to the earlier post war trend, and 
in the service industry, it rose by much more than the annual average of 
the previous six years. 


Employment declines in manufacturing largely reflect the sharp 
reductions in the output of machinery, iron and steel products, electrical 
apparatus, transportation equipment and textiles. These industries ac- 
counted for virtually all of the employment loss in manufacturing during 
1954. Employment in the manufacture of paper products continued to rise 
substantially, although it tended to level off at the end of the year. In the 
food and beverages, chemicals and non-metallic mineral products indus- 
tries, employment continued to expand moderately. 


Manufacturing production reached a trough in mid-1954 and has since 
increased substantially, one important reason being behaviour of business 
inventories. Inventory reduction stopped in the last half of 1954 and 
reports indicate substantial accumulation in many industries in the 
first quarter of 1955. Another encouraging feature was the upward move- 
ment of export trade, especially in forest products, base metals and other 
primary products. Although these developments did not generate an 
immediate increase in employment, they provided a solid base for the 
employment gains that have taken place recently. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


A& LTHOUGH important collective bargaining was in process during 
May, the most significant industrial relations development was 
the progress made by Canada’s two largest labour congresses towards 
unity. According to the 1955 survey of labour organization by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, the combined membership of these two 
congresses rose by 5,000 during the past year to reach a total close to 
1,000,000 at January ], 1955. 


Agreement Reached on Labour Unity 


Early this month, representatives of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour, following a preliminary 
meeting held in April (see p. 506), approved the terms of an agreement 
merging the two organizations. The merger agreement is scheduled to be 
submitted for ratification to the TLC Convention beginning at the end 
end of this month and to the CCL Convention next October. 





The proposed agreement deals with the name (Canadian Labour 
Congress) and general organization of the unified labour body, the 
methods of financing, no-raiding provisions between member-unions, 
broad operational procedures and officer structure. This pact is the 
result of several months of negotiations between officials of the two 
labour organizaiions. It follows a similar unity agreement in the United 
States between the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


If the merger agreement is approved by the conventions of both 
congresses, the resulting unified congress would have an affiliated 
membership of nearly 1,000,000 workers, or approximately four out of 
every five Canadian union members. 


Labour Organization 


Membership of the two major congresses and of other union groups 
in Canada is shown in the accompanying table derived from the annual 
survey of labour organization. While the TLC and CCL both showed 
slight membership gains, some of the other groups lost little ground. 
In general, however, union membership showed very little change. 


Jan. |, Jan. 1, 
1955 1954 


ARES SE ETERS COE oc ORR a OOSER COREE 600,791 5 96,004 

Canadian Congress of Labour .oo.............cccccceececcceeeeeeceeeceeeeeeneeese 361,271 360,782 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. .... 99,801 100,312 
American Federation of Labor? .oo.........cscecccccccccecesseeececeeeesssseceees 9,290 9,748 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only?......0..........000cccce000ee- 2,500 2,430 
Unaffiliated international railway brotherhoods .......................- 40,307 40,922 
Other unaffiliated international unions ......................c..-0eeeeee eee 58,627 62,127 
Pare acest 95,620 95,586 


Ape ets des pee oheeod 1,268,207 | 1,267,911 


Unions affiliated with the american Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 


47Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations but not with the Can- 
adian Congress of Labour. 





















Congresses and Unaffiliated Union Groups 
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Complete results of the survey will be contained in the Forty-Fourth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada to be published later 
this year. : 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


At mid-May the first settlements of the year had been reached in 
the pulp and paper industry and negotiations were taking place in key 
centérs in the construction industry. Collective bargaining was also in 
progress in other basic industries including logging and sawmills, auto- 
mobile and transportation equipment manufacturing, metal mining, primary 
steel and civic administration. Current negotiation of collective agree- 
ments wasaccompanied by relatively few work stoppages. 


Automobiles — Negotiations were in progress between the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) and General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
at Oshawa, Ont. Included in the union’s demands was a request for a 
guaranteed annual wage plan. The union also presented an identical de- 
mand in its contract negotiations with Ford and General Motors in the 
United States. 


Under the union proposal, employees with seniority would accu- 
mulate one week of guaranteed annual wage credit for every two weeks 
worked, up to a maximum guarantee of 52 weeks. The wage guarantee 
would be sufficient to maintain the same living standards for workers 
as when they are fully employed. Laid-off workers would have to register 
with the National Employment Service and accept ‘‘suitable’’ work if 
offered. Their payment under the plan would be reduced by the amount 
earned on other jobs or by the amount of any unemployment insurance 
received. The plan, which also contains a guaranteed week feature 
applicable to all workers, would be entirely financed by the employers, 
with a limited maximum liability, and administered jointly with the union. 


Pulp and Paper — Contract negotiations are in progress between 
several pulp and paper firms and a group of AFL-TLC unions and 
settlements have been reached in a number of cases. The Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co., Limited, has agreed to a new agreement covering nearly 
5,000 workers at mills in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. Terms of settle- 
ment at Abitibi are along the same lines as those reported earlier for the 
Canadian [nternational Paper Company and three subsidiary companies: 
a 5-per-cent wage increase, increased shift differentials and an improved 
health and welfare plan. 


Construction - Contract negotiations in the construction industry 
are progressing at a normal pace between builders’ exchanges and 
AFL-TLC unions and CCCL-affiliated syndicates in Quebec. At the 
time of writing, no settlement had been reported in negotiations affecting 
most of the construction trades in the key cities of Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, where wage increases form the main union demand. In 
Montreal, most AFL-TLC construction unions bargain jointly with CCCL 
syndicates. The working conditions set by the agreement between the 
unions and the builders’ exchange are usually extended under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act of Quebec to all workers in the area. The contract 
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dispute has now been referred to a conciliation board. This year, a 
committee of the Toronto Builders’ Exchange is exploring with an AFL- 
TLC union committee the possibility of establishing a standard agree- 
ment on non-wage items to include all or most trades. A master agree- 
ment was reached recently between the unions and the Labour Relations 
Association, St. Lawrence Power Project, in Ontario (L.G., Apr., p. 382). 


Agreementshave now been reached in several other cities. Practi- 
cally all new agreements include wage increases varying from 2 to 15 
cents per hour. A large number of the new contracts are to run for two. 
years and wages are reported to be the main item changed. Vacation pay 
has been increased from 2 to 4 per cent of yearly earnings in a number 
of cases. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show that 22 work stoppages were in progress 
during April, involving 2,683 workers and a time loss of 25,912 man- 
‘days, compared with 1] work stoppages in March, involving 1,956 work- 
ers and a time loss of 13,971 man-days. Totals for April 1954 were: 34 
work stoppages, 2,297 workers and a time loss of 25,08] man-days. 


Wage Rate Changes, October 1953-54 


A number of indexes have now been calculated from data obtained 
in the October 1954 annual survey of wage rates and hours of work in 
Canada undertaken by the Economics and Research Branch. The accom- 
panying table shows indexes for 12 of the more important industries. 


In general, these indexes indicate a continuing upward movement 
of wage rates but the increases are for the most part smaller than in the 
period 1952-53. The largest change occurred in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry where wage rates increased by 5 per cent. 


It should be pointed out that the changes shown in the indexes are 
not entirely or always due to direct wage-rate increases but may also re- 
sult from changes in piece-work earnings (owing to changes in output of 
workers, in methods of operations, in organization, etc.), employment 
variations, and other factors. 


indexes of Wage Rates in Twelve Selected Industries, 1953 and 1954 (1949=100) 


| . % Changel% Change 


AOR PIN Career eter te ee ee ener cedearecc ec esteeescaene 135.5 


Pe meee ee ee rere sere seems reeewes esse see eee sseeesUSeseeese® 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE seasonal upturn in employ- 


CANADA ment during April was more 


Proportion of paid workers within each of the four pronounced this year than last, 


labour market groups, P 
Reece rer Cent} largely because of fine weather 


throughout Canada. Labour sur- 
pluses were reduced sufficiently 
to cause reclassification of 22 
areas from the substantial to the 
moderate labour surplus category 
and four from the moderate surplus 
to the balanced category. The rapid 
seasonal increase in employment 
reduced the number of substantial 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE surplus habe ag approximately 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 year-earlier levels for the first 
time in some months. 





Improvement in labour market classifications occurred chiefly in 
Ontario and the Prairies and to a lesser extent in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions. In the Pacific region, on the other hand, the usual spring break- 
up in the interior of British Columbia resulted in increased unemployment 
in two logging areas, bringing them from the moderate to the substantial 
labour surplus category. This was offset, however, by the reclassification 
of two other areas from the substantial to the moderate surplus cate- 


gory. 


The upturn in construction activity was largely responsible for the 
improvement in the labour market situation in the two metropolitan areas 
of Hamilton and Winnipeg and in the industrial centers of Peterborough, 
Sherbrooke, and Timmins- Kirkland Lake, while improvement in most 
of the smaller areas in the Prairies and southern Ontario was largely 
the result of increased hiring of farm labour. Other factors contributing 
to the reduction of unemployment were in the opening of inland water 
transportation in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritimes, increased fishing 
and fish processing in the Atlantic region and forestry operations on 
the Pacific coast and in parts of the Ontario and Atlantic regions. 


Labour Heber seat lus* aoe sioee nate 
Market Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 





*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
May 1, 1955 









APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
















Group 3 Group 4 

















































Quebec — Levis Calgary 
St. John's Edmonton 
Vancouver — New —>» HAMILTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
—> WINNIPEG 




























Corner Brook Brantford —> KINGSTON 
Cornwall Guelph 
Fort William — Halifax 
Port Arthur Kitchener 
Farnham — Granby London 
Joliette Niagara Peninsula 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Moncton —> PETERBOROUGH 
60 per cent or more in New Glasgow Saint John 
non-agricultural activity) Rouyn— Val d’Or —> SARNIA 
Shawinigan Falls —> SHERBROOKE 
Trois Riviéres Sudbury 
—> SYDNEY 
TIMMINS — 
—> KIRKLAND LAKE 






Victoria 





















Barrie 

Brandon 

—> CHATHAM 

—> LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

—> YORKTON 


Charlottetown 

Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 









































—> BRIDGEWATER —> BRAMPTON 
Belleville — Trenton —> STRATFORD 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER |—> ST. THOMAS 


Bathurst 
Beavharnois 
Bracebridge 


y 


















































Campbellton ISLAND 
CRANBROOK é—  |—> CHILLIWACK 
Dauphin —> DRUMHELLER 
Edmundston —> DRUMMONDVILLE 
Fredericton Dawson Creek 
Gaspe Galt 

Grand Falls Goderich 
Kamloops me LACHUTE — 
Kentville STE. THERESE 
Montmagny —> LINDSAY 
Newcastle Listowel 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 





—> MEDICINE HAT 
—> NORTH BAY 
—> OWEN SOUND 
—> PEMBROKE 


Okanagan Valley 

Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE GEORGE <—— 
Quebec North Shore 


































Rimouski Prince Rupert 
Sorel — >» SAULT STE. MARIE 
Ste. Agathe — Simcoe 

St. Jéréme St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen St. Jean 
Summerside Swift Current 
Valleyfield Trail — Nelson 
Victoriaville Truro 
Woodstock, N.B. Walkerton 
Yarmouth Weyburn 





Woodstock — Ingersoll 






—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT expanded’ more 
ATLANTIC quickly in the Atlantic region 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four during April this year than in the 
ec Tne NC ae same month of the past two years, 
largely because of favourable 
weather. At April 23, the number 
of persons with jobs totalled 
446,000, an increase of 14,000 
over the previous month and 18,000 
over the previous year. Unemploy- 
ment declined notably during April 
in contrast to a year ago, when it 
increased slightly owing to the 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE PURER Ce Ua GL Si 
Employment was expanding 
throughout the region, particularly 
during the last half of the month, as non-farm activities developed ac- 
cording to the usual seasonal pattern. The rise in non-farm employment 
occurred in a large number of industries. Fishermen and fish processing 
plants were more active, although the fishing season was still not far 
advanced by the end April. Demands for loggers increased moderately as 
the river drives got under way. Employment changed very little in saw- 
mill and trucking establishments since temporary weight restrictions 
continued to curtail highway traffic. The opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence resulted in a slight decline in Atlantic port activity but 
layoffs were below normal for the season. 


Per Cent 














As usual, jobs in the construction industry were increasing gradu- 
ally in April. In the industrial areas, a fairly large volume of building 
was under way by the end of the month but work had not yet advanced far 
enough to strengthen the demands for construction tradesmen to any 
great extent. Workers released at the Gagetown, N.B., army site earlier 
this year were recalled during the month as contractors began land 
clearing and grubbing operations. Favourable progress was made in 
erecting buildings at the site but there were no significant staff ad- 
ditions. 


While the uptum in employment reduced labour surpluses in almost 
all areas, the improvement was uot sufficient to cause much change in 
the local labour market classifications. Sydney and Bridgewater were 
the only areas reclassified — from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category. At the beginning of May, five of the 21 areas in the 
region were in the moderate and 16 in the substantial labour surplus 
category, the same distribution as last year. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Rehiring of approximately 
500 iron ore miners at Bell Island reduced labour surpluses in this area. 
A slight pickup also occurred in construction activity, both locally and 
at the northern defence sites. 
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Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Eim- 
ployment increased mainly as a result of rehiring in the water trans- 
portation and iron and stee! industries. A number of other industries 
such as fishing and construction were also more active than a month 
earlier. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 







THE spring pick-up proceeded 
more quickly in the Quebec region 
this year than last, partly owing 
to good weather. Stevedores, 
longshoremen and seamen were 
being hired, as water transport- 
ation quickly returned to regular 
levels of activity, and construction 
work also advanced steadily, 
reflecting the heavy investment 
program scheduled for the region 
this year. Fishing and agricultural! 
activities, on the other hand, in- : 
creased slowly and unemployment SURPLUS SUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 
was still considerable in rural 
areas largely dependent on primary 

industries. The number of persons with jobs at April 23 was estimated 
at 1,411,000, an increase of 27,000 from the preceding month and a 
decrease of 1,000 from a year earlier. 





QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 
Per Cent 


== 


Weakness in both durable and non-durable manufacturing industries 
continued to create surpluses of factory workers and employment in manu- 
facturing industries atthe beginning of February was still 5 per cent 
lower than a year before. Production decreased particularly in munitions 
factories and in shipbuilding associated with defence, causing layoffs in 
Montreal, Sorel and Levis. Some of the workers released, however, were 
absorbed by other industries. 


Renewed seasonal activity was reflected in the decline in laboursur- 
pluses in all but a few local labour market areas. Three areas were re- 
classified from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus group 
during April, bringing the total in the moderate group to six at May 1; 
18 remained in the substantial labour surplus category. A year earlier, 
7, were in the moderate and 17 in the substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further expansion in the 
construction industry resulted in the re-employment of large numbers 
of carpenters, construction machine operators and labourers during the 
month. At the same time, the spring opening of the port of Montreal 
reduced unemployment among longshoremen, stevedores and seamen. By 
the end of April, the number of male workers registered for work at NES 
offices was about the same as a year earlier; the number of women re- 
mained higher. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. By the end of April, 
unemployment among port workers had been greatly reduced. Large 
numbers of carpenters and unskilled construction workers, however, were 
still seeking work because of the slow start made on the construction 
program. Unemployment among loggers was expected to fall sharply as 
river driving operations get under way as usual in May. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
usual seasonal expansion in employment more than offset the low level 
of employment in the iron and steel and some knit goods industries. The 
construction industry, where considerable activity is expected this year, 
accounted for most of the increase in employment during the month. 


Drummondville (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Minor 
production gains in a number of manufacturing industries, together with 
greater seasonal activities generally, reduced labour surpluses during 
the month. Unemployment in the area remained lower than a year earlier. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


THE seasonal upswing in outdoor 
activity was more rapid than usual 


Proportion of eo mae each of the four in Ontario during April. The number 
alsbay, Wars. groups, 1955. of persons with jobs increased by 

St a 34,000 to an estimated total at 
90 : April 23 of 1,921,000, about 38,000 
80 higher than a year before. Last 
70 year, bad weather delayed the 
ao spring pick-up so that the increase 


50 
40 
30 


in employment was only small until 
May. Unemployment, which had 
been higher throughout the past 
winter than the winter before, fell 
S sharply during April to a level 


EXCEDENT EXCEDENT EQUILIBRE — PENURIE close to that of April 1954. 
GROUPE] GROUPE2 GROUPE3 GROUPE 4 





The largest employment in- 

creases were in the construction, 

agriculture, lake shipping and fishing industries. In some areas dry 

weather permitted the resumption of wood cutting and hauling during the 

latter part of the month. The motor vehicle and parts industry was oper- 

ating at capacity but there was little change in other manufacturing 
industries. 


The earlier-than-usual seasonal increase in employment resulted 
in the reclassification of 10 of the 34 areas in the region from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate labour surplus category and four from the moder- 
ate surplus to the balanced category. At May 1, two areas were in the 
substantial and 28 in the moderate surplus categories and four were in 
balance, compared with five in the substantial surplus, 25 in the moder- 
ate surplus and five in the balanced categories a year earlier. 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Demand 
for experienced farm workers picked up during the month. Construction 
was proceeding very slowly this year and very little change occurred 
in manufacturing employment during the month. Shortage of engineers and 
mechanical draughtsmen continued. The labour surplus was slightly lower 
than at the same time a year ago. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Construction activity 
accelerated towards the end of April and demand for painters, decorators, 
and city cleanup and repair staffs was strong. At the end of the month 
unemployment was still slightly higher than a year earlier. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Increased demand for 
construction, transportation, agricultural and landscape workers reduced 
labour surpluses to some extent during the month. The increase in manu- 
facturing employment, however, was small and some plants were still 
on short time. Unemployment remained higher than a year ago. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued to 
increase as automobile and parts production reached capacity. Con- 
struction in the area was still slow. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Winter 
repair work at the shipyards was completed and all lake boats were 
back in operation. Manufacturing plants were all busy. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
Favorable weather greatly increased employment in construction and 
agriculture. Manufacturing continued slow. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group |] to Group 2. Opening 
of navigation, together with the increased seasonal demand for construc- 
tion and agricultural workers, reduced labour surpluses. 


Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to 
Group 2. Exceptionally good weather in April increased the level of 
Construction activity and permitted the resumption of log cutting. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1] to Group 2. 


Brampton, St. Thomas, and Stratford (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


Lindsay, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, and Sault Ste. Marie (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 1] to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region showed a further seasonal increase 
during April. The most marked improvement was in farm employment but 
a steady increase also occurred in non-farm activities. In March and 
April, employment in agriculture rose by 53,000, compared with 24,000 
during the same period last year. Seasonal expansion of farm work was 
unusually slow a year ago owing to cold weather throughout April. The 
estimated number of persons with jobs at April 23, 1955, was 921,000, 
an increase of 39,000 from a month earlier and 45,000 from a year earlier. 
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Unemployment remained at a slight- 


PRAIRIE ly higher levels than a year ago 


Proportion of paid workers within each of the four but the year-to-year pap was 


labour market groups, 1955. ' narrow ing. 
Per Cent 


A large volume of construc- 
tion work was begun in Manitoba 
and southern Alberta during the 
month but in Saskatchewan and 
northern Alberta, construction 
activity was slow. Although manu- 
facturing plants were busier than 
in March, employment showed 
very little change. 





May ] 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE Total employment increased 
SROUE Uy SROUFIA RUE See SEES sufficiently during April to bring 
five areas from the substantial to 
the moderate labour surplus category. As a result, 16 of the 20 areas 
in the region were in the moderate and four in the substantial labour 
surplus category at May 1. At the same time last year, one area was in 
the substantial surplus category, 14 were in the moderate surplus cate- 
gory and five were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Employment increased 
seasonally but the gain was not large in any one industry. Labour sur- 
pluses persisted in almost all occupations, though qualified steno- 
graphers, typists, bookkeepers and junior office clerks were in strong 
demand. Total employment continued to be higher than a year ago be- 
cause of the large volume of construction work. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Demands for farm labour 
and construction workers increased rapidly in the first half of April 
but declined in the last half, following a heavy snow storm. All major 
industries in the area showed improvement over a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Con- 
struction labour requirements increased sharply in this area during April. 
Fewer workers were employed at the railway shops than a year ago but 
total manufacturing employment was slightly higher because of a notable 
improvement in the food and beverage industries. Wholesale and retail 
trade were more depressed than last year, largely as a result of smal’ et 
cash income from the wheat crop. 


Yorkton and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Drumheller and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 1] to 
Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


JOB opportunities increased substantially during April in the Pacific 
region. Growing activity in several industries stimulated the demand 
for most types of workers, particularly in logging and construction. 
Hirings increased in several manufacturing industries and in mining 
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and agricultwe. As a result, the 
estimated number of persons with 
jobs in the week ended April 23 
rose to 424,000. This was 10,000 









PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 


Per Cent 












more than a month earlier and 


17,000 more than a year before. ree 
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Although the tempo of logging 
operations increased, activity | 
was reduced in some areas because 
of the spring break-up. Lumber 
production continued at a_ high 
level. Agricultural work increased, 
bringing about a moderate increase 
in requirements for farm workers. 
Steel fabricating plants, foundries, RSENS eeu ong SECU Lae GROUES 
machine shops, plywood mills and 
sash and door factories were hiring more workers. Several major construc- 
tion projects got under way and a considerable volume of house and 
apartment building was in progress. 














Four labour market areas were reclassified during the month. Two 
moved from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category and 
two, because of the delays caused by the spring break-up, moved from 
the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At the beginning 
of May, five of the ten areas in the region were in the moderate and five 
in the substantial labour surplus category. A year ago, the same number 
appeared in each category, but the employment situation was less favour- 
able in most areas. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Labour 
surpluses declined considerably but not enough to reclassify the area 
to the moderate surplus category. Logging activity continued at a high 
level and crews were larger than a year ago. Sawmills had a good month 
but some mills had to shut down because of temporary log shortages 
caused by bad towing weather. The demand for miners in gold and base 
metal mining increased. Steel fabricators were busier, as were foundries, 
machine shops, sheet metal plants and furniture and woodworking facto- 
ries. The demand for construction workers increased. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Logging camps and 
sawmills operated steadily. The volume of construction work was in- 
creasing and a very busy year is expected. 


Cranbrook and Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Logging and sawmilling were considerably reduced by the spring 
break-up. 


Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from 
Group | to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1955) 





Percentage Change 


From 


Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous 


Month 





Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................0-., 5,450,000 + 0.9 
Persons With jobs .....cscessccssccsscepssaeseccosen 5,123,000 + 2.5 
At work 35 hours or more .......-...-.se0000+ 4,636,000 + 3.4 
At work less than 35 hours................0- 370, 000 — 5.4 
On® short’ time nitsccccccscsveccescseeseesseceees 33,000 —29.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 232,000 + 2.7 
QU Er TEAS ONS ccc care e.sctsscane-wansszasvncnas 105,000 —11.0 
With jobs but not at work.............esee0 117,000 — 5.7 
Baid off: fullweekcciscsccstearevecasesse 14,000 —22.2 
Otherireas ON9%., [oe ac.ce ccc ce eetee st aostraen 103, 000 — 2.8 
Paid" workers sitscs-sctectseeees chrasseneecesees 3,895,000 + 1.8 
In a@pricult are -:..2-.22sce tae tee ee roeeenate 100,000 +22.0 
Non-agricultural2t.cccc.cccsceossesacocsewncsa 3,795,000 + 1.4 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 327,000 8.5 





Registered for work, NES (b) 


Atlantiggsc ecco a eh ee 76, 249 
Due bec Saks. ticccssetosee cece ven ecctese roe eeetnaee 201,965 
Ontario et crencsvsciccsce cer acnote ee ieeecees anceomne 145,857 
Pra@in l @ tes cectes cease eee rece tence eee 82,881 
Pacsic lcs Pea Se eaee Can eR abe oo ee atin teen eee 49,362 

T otalsrall re gious eccacctcare-stecsvarecteee 556,314 


Claims for U.I. Benefit 


Ord inary its eerccasvcayscstedaccaceaadissse denser eines 406,651 
Supplementary. coicecsest okcoessecvesasecececeeteeas 156,639 
Amount of Benefit Payments .............sesseee $45,437,011 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ 105.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 103.6 
Imnmad grat LOM S242 ascnetecsecow aces ese guaasts sevecanesvecrgses 3 17,627 


Industrial Relations 


Strikes and lockouts —days lost ...............- 25,912 
No. of workers involved .............scsceceeees 2,683 
NoJ-ofis tikés? 700k or eee 22 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries .......... $60.12 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........00.008- $ 1.43 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 40°9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............000. $58.36 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Feb. 120.3 
Total labour income.................0 $000,000| January 984 


Industrial Production 


Total (average 1935 -39=100)......s.seccsseceees 247.6 
Manufacturing 4.23.<:sseeteaeiern ota 253.8 
Dutables 0 ccc ance recenc ee eee 306.1 
Non-Durables (ixcscserscassacseveccnceete eee 220.3 
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(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 


(1) Good Friday fell in Survey week. 
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Government Offers Plan 
To Assist Unemployed 


A plan whereby the federal Government 
would pay a share of the costs of pro- 
viding financial assistance to persons not 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits 
was offered to the ten provincial delega- 
tions attending the federal-provincial con- 
ference in Ottawa April 26 and 27, according 
to press reports. Only the opening session 
was open to the press. 

In making the offer, it 1s reported that 
Prime Minister St. Laurent explained that 
both employable and unemployable persons 
would be covered by the scheme and 
suggested that federal payments be on a 
sliding scale: beginning at 30 per cent, 
increasing to 40 per cent when the number 
of unemployed exceeded a specified figure, 
and increasing again to 50 per cent when 
the number exceeded another specified 
figure. 

It would be left to 
decide how to divide the costs between a 
province and its municipalities. 


the provinces to 


In a communique issued after the con- 
ference had closed 1t was announced that 
the federal proposal had been referred to 
a committee of officials who will collect the 
essential facts and study the technical 
problems involved. The committee will 
report to a meeting of federal and 
provincial cabinet munisters as soon as 
possible and it is hoped they can reach a 
formula in time to allow its enactment into 
law before the end of the current session 
of Parliament. 





Toronto Pays Assistance 


On April 1 the Toronto city council 
decided to give the city’s approximately 
2,500 unemployed not receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance a chance to earn $20 a 
week from the city by working in the 
parks. To obtain assistance an applicant 
had to be a resident of the city since 
January 1, 1954, and had to be willing to 
accept the employment offered. 
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Govt. Urged to Study 
Guaranteed Wage Plans 


A comprehensive study of the implica- 
tions of the guaranteed annual wage by 
the Department of Labour and submission 
of the findings to the House Committee 
on Industrial Relations was urged by 
David Croll, Member of Parliament for 
Toronto-Spadina, speaking in the House of 
Commons budget debate on April 20. 

“This is not time to stand aloof,” he 
said. “It will be on us before we know it. 
I think we should study the problem before 
it becomes a labour issue. In that light 
I present the matter to the government 
for consideration”. 

Mre Croll “said” “that “the 
annual wage is not revolutionary; it is 
evolutionary”. He added that he did not 
consider the guarantee of wages as “a 
panacea” but felt that it was “a tool which 
Gani bey put.<to" work to round’, out: A 
program of greater security and which will 
make for harmonious industrial relations 
and a more lasting prosperity”. 


guaranteed 


Referring to the 
employment, 
said: 


concept of guaranteed 
the Member of Parhament 


A guaranteed employment, or a guaranteed 
wage plan, is a formal commitment by an 
employer to provide all or some of his 
employees a stipulated amount of work or 
wages during the year. Under guaranteed 
employment a certain amount ot work is 
guaranteed. Under the guaranteed wage 
plan income is guaranteed. The difference 
between the two forms is largely one of 
emphasis. Many employers have voluntarily 
attempted to provide year-round employment 
not only because of such intangible but 
important benefits as better labour relations 
and the goodwill of the community, but also 
beeause of the savings to be derived from 
reduced turnover of personnel and_ the 
improved employee morale which result from 
eliminating the workers’ fear of unemploy- 
ment. 

Concerning the effect of the plan on 
mdusiry, Mr. Croll said: 

I do not think the guaranteed annual wage 
will affect industry adversely. I think it 
will provide it with an exercise in planning 
and economics which it can solve in the same 
way it has solved other very difficult prob- 
lems. If they must find work for their 
employees on a year-round basis they will 
learn to make cuckoo clocks, and they will 
make them better than before. They will 
sell more and more, and sell them on the 
time payment plan in order to provide 
employment and profit. It is not good 
enough for industry to say that they will 
have to meet consumer demand, for it 
is well known that they not only stimulate 
but they create consumer demand. 


005 


The Toronto Member reported that in 
1954 there were eight guaranteed annual 
wage plans in existence in Canada covering 
a total of about 1,050 employees. He said 
that since then other companies have 
introduced guaranteed wage plans but that 
they have generally restricted them to a 
certain limited number of hours per week. 


Other Views 


Other views on the guaranteed annual 
wage were expressed last month by the 
United Church, the President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, the President of the 
United States’ National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and by several United 
States industry leaders attending a NAM 
conference. 

The United Church of Canada called on 
all its members to study the guaranteed 
annual wage proposals now being put forth 
by a number of labour unions. In its 
annual report, the Church’s Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service said: “The 
Church is interested in the desire of the 
industrial man for roots which economic 
security make possible. In its own self- 
interest, it desires settled communities with 
home-owners and stability”. 


TLC’s Opinion 


Employers themselves will gain if they 
grant trade unions a guaranteed annual 
wage, Claude Jodoin, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
told the annual conference of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto on April 21. (A 
full account of the Association’s conference 
will be carried in-the June issue.) 

The TLC President said the guaranteed 
wage will encourage “the increased interest 
of the employee through the knowledge he 
is secure in his job”. He added: “Without 
breaks in his work, he will become more 
competent”. 

Labour’s demand for the guaranteed 
annual wage was condemned as a “straight- 
jacket” that would destroy the country’s 
“sound and expanding economy” by 
Henry G. Riter, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States, speaking before the Association’s 
annual institute of industrial relations on 
April 11. Mr. Riter said that “until some- 
one discovers how to guarantee sales 
volume, talk of a guaranteed annual wage 
is meaningless”. 

A recent meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management in -the 
U.S.A. set forth the following weaknesses 
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of a guaranteed annual wage, as seen by 
economists and management engineers :— 


1. The fallacy in the argument that the 
annual wage plan will stabilize the entire 
economy. 

2. Difficulties in integrating such plans 
with state unemployment insurance bene- 
fits under present state regulations. 


3. Immobilization of plants and work 
forces as a result of a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Clem D. Johnston, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, last month told a news conference 
that the guaranteed annual wage was a 
“denial of our system of competitive free 
enterprise and a long’ step towards 
socialism”. He couldn’t see, he said, how 
such a wage would provide additional 
security for workers, since “it would 
destroy more security than it creates”. 


At NAM Institute 


At the NAM/’s institute on industrial 
relations last month, Nick J. Schmelig, 
Vice-president of a St. Louis electric com- 
pany, said that only a “very small” propor- 
tion of the country’s workers had “even a 
remote chance” of getting a wage guarantee 
and that the remainder would “be forced 
to pay the freight for those guarantees in 
the form of higher prices”. 

At the same meeting Leon J. Dunn, 
Manager of a Connecticut manufactory, 
said a guaranteed annual wage might 
curtail employment opportunities because 
‘if employers had to consider annual wage 
commitments every time they wanted to 
hire, there would certainly be fewer job 
openings’. 





Basie Agreement Reached 
By TLC, CCL on Merger 


Agreement on all the basic principles of 
amalgamation between the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour was achieved at 
a two-day conference between officials of 
the two organizations in Ottawa, April 18 
to 19. The decisions of the joint eight- 
man unity committee are to be submitted 
later this year to the conventions of both 
labour bodies to be followed by a founding 
convention of the unified congress. 


TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing 
and CCL  Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald announced that the committee 
had agreed on a name for the new congress 
and is “pretty well agreed” on the officers 
of the merged body. 


Ask Legislation to Ease 
Problems of Unification 


New labour legislation to facilitate 
transfers “and amalgamations of union 
membership was asked for by the trade 
union wing of the Ontario CCF party at 
a conference early in April. 

The request was made in anticipation of 
the expected union of the Canadian labour 
congresses. 

The conference rejected a demand by a 
large local of the United Steelworkers that 
the management and labour positions on 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board be 
made full-time Jobs. 

The meeting also asked for a speed-up 
in the processes of certification of trade 
unions and in conciliation. It asked that 
special certification procedures be _ estab- 
lished for transitory workers, such as con- 
struction crews. Delegates from the AFL 
building trade unions complained that a 
construction job was often completed before 
the union on the job was certified. 





Sharpest Rise in 9 Years 
In U.S. Piant Employment 


Factory employment in the United States 
rose by 160,000 between February and 
March, the sharpest increase in nine years, 
and now stands at 16-5 million, the US. 
Department of Commerce and_ Labor 
announced last month. Total factory 
employment is now above the level of last 
March but is well below the record high 
for the month established in 1953. 

Total civilian employment rose by half 
a million over the month to 60:5 million 
and unemployment dropped by 200,000 to 
3-2 million. The increase in employment 
between February and March exceeded the 
decline in unemployment because a 
number of farm women and younger 
persons, who had not been listed as unem- 
ployed before, joined the labour force. 

Every manufacturing industry except 
tobacco and ordnance reported employ- 
ment increases. The largest gains were in 
the durable goods industries—primary and 
fabricated metals and automobiles. At the 
same time, the factory work week stood 
at 40-7 hours, an increase of 1-2 hours over 
the same period a year ago and the highest 
point since mid-1953. 


Employers in all but 16 of the country’s 
149 major industrial centres are planning 
on hiring additional workers, the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced on March 31, 
following a survey of man-power condi- 
tions and employer hiring plans through 
mid-May. The survey indicated that the 
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late winter upsurge in employment was 
provided by the automobile and_ steel 
industries and that this expansion will 
probably continue to set the pace for the 
spring manufacturing trend. 

~The survey showed slight to moderate 
increases in employment over the next few 
months in the following industries: elec- 
trical machinery, furniture, aircraft, farm 
machinery and household appliances. In 
other industries, the following forecasts 
were made: employment in apparel and 
shoe manufacturing is expected to fall. off 
by May, the downward trend for ship- 
building and ordnance will continue and 
little net change is expected in textiles and 
petroleum refining. 





Ferm Cash Ineeme Down 
More than [4% in 1954 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics now 
places the cash income of Canadian farmers 
from the sale of farm products at 
$2,377,800,000 for 1954, a decrease of 14:3 
per cent from the revised 1953 total of 
$2,776,000,000 and 16-5 per cent below the 
all-time high of $2,849,300,000 in 1952. The 
latest estimate 1s a downward revision of 
$30,800,000 from the estimate published by 
the Bureau in January (L.G., Feb., p. 141). 

Nearly all of the reduction in farm cash 
income last year was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and was largely the result of the 
substantial decrease in the marketings of 
grains, particularly wheat, and lower prices 
for both wheat and barley. Ontario was 
the only other province with reduced 
receipts in 1954. Gains were registered for 
the remaining provinces. 





U.S. Rail Unions Negotiate 
Health Insurance Contract 

Most of the railroads in the United States 
recently signed a labour contract with 13 
railroad non-operating unions which pro- 
vides hospital and surgical-medical insur- 
ance benefits to 500,000 railroad employees. 

To pay for the benefits each employee 
will contribute $3.40 a month and the 
companies an equivalent amount. The 
benefits include payment for semi-private 
hospital room and board up to 120 days 
and, of other hospital charges, 100 per cent 
up to $500 and 75 per cent above that. 

A schedule of benefits is provided to 
help pay for surgical operations, up to $300, 
and X-rays and laboratory fees, up to $50. 
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Meeting Can't Agree on 


Automation’s Implications 

The implications of automation were 
explored at a one-day conference April 14 
sponsored by the CIO’s Committee on 
Economic Policy. Among the more than 
300 representatives of management, labour, 
the government and the professions, there 
seemed to be general agreement that 
automatic factories can bring sharp rises in 
productivity and living standards, that 
adoption of automatic machinery should be 
encouraged and that extensive training and 
retraining should be introduced to develop 
the new skills needed. 

But agreement was lacking on the size 
of the adjustment problem to be faced and 
the measures required to lessen it. 


Advises Careful Analysis 

Dr. Walter S. Buckingham Jr. of Georgia 
Institute of Technology said that “if 
properly understood, applied, developed 
and controlled, automation, together with 
atomic energy, may provide the means for 
eliminating poverty for the first time in 
the history of the world”. He advised that 
the economic implications must be care- 
fully analysed to avoid the mistakes of the 
first industrial revolution. 

“The long-run, over-all outlook for 
labour as a result of automation is good,” 
he declared. “However, the short-run, 
specific problems of expensive geographical 
movement, loss of seniority, obsolescense of 
skills and so on may be acute”. 

Walter P. Reuther, CIO President, asked 
that the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report bring together all 
information about automation, its future 
and possible effects on regions and indus- 
tries. 

John Diebold, Editorial Director of the 
magazine Automatic Control, said that 
automation already had produced a new 
industry and new jobs. He predicted that 
competition for jobs would lessen, rather 
than increase, in the next ten years. 

He added: “The startling fact is that 
while our population grows in leaps and 
bounds the working force of the nation is 
currently growing smaller in relation to the 
total. The age of retirement is decreasing, 
while the average age at which people enter 
the work force 1s increasing. 

“Moreover, the generation now coming 
of working age was born during the great 
depression and is smaller by far than the 
groups below working age. Thus, the 
pressure on the job market will be lessen- 
ing during the next decade, the period when 
the great changes of automation will be 
made.” 
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Prof. Donald P. Campbell of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology told the 
conference that the scientific possibilities 
were not being put into practice fast enough 
because “‘every indication points to the need 
for more goods and more services in the 
immediate future: our population is grow- 
ing, our demands for new things are 
growing”’. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, a mem- 
ber of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report, said that the 
group tentatively planned to look deeper 


into the public policy implication of 
automation. 

On the same day as the conference 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation dis- 


played a new “director system” that com- 
pany officials described as “the nervous 
system of automatic equipment.” It 


operates much like a monitor or human 
supervisor in the direction of complex 
machinery. 


The new system, it is reported, delivers 
ultra-reliable controls and yet has no 
moving parts, using instead special magnetic 
amplifiers and transistors. 

Company officials said that if the 
necessary machinery and equipment were 
available, the use of the director system 


would make possible the push-button 
factory. 

Introducing the system, Westinghouse 
Vice-President John K. Hodnette said: 


“Tomorrow’s automatic manufacturing pro- 
cess, using such a control as the director 
system, not only will produce more and 
better products at lower cost but will 
provide more jobs over-all because of the 
greatly increased demand _ for these 
products”. 





B.C. Fishermen Can Obtain 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Self-employed fishermen in British 
Columbia may voluntarily take advantage 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Labour Minister Lyle Wicks announced 
recently following discussions between the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Associa- 
tion, the Native Brotherhood of B.C., the 
B.C. Fisheries Association, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

Mr. Wicks said that fishermen employed 
by fishing companies and cannery workers 
were covered but that self-employed fisher- 
men who owned their own boats and sold 
their fish where they pleased had not 
previously been able to enjoy the protec- 
tion of workmen’s compensation. Coverage 


of such “independent operators’ was pro- 
vided for by an amendmenet to the Act 
passed last year (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1740). 

Under the new scheme, a fisherman will 
estimate the number of months for which 
he wants coverage, and also his earnings 
for this period. The cost to the individual 
will be two per cent of his earnings, which 
may not exceed a maximum of $333 a 
month nor be less than $100 a month. 

Benefits available to fishermen are iden- 
tical to those enjoyed by all others covered 
by the Act and will be paid only for those 
compensable accidents sustained during the 
period in which payments are made to 
the fund. 





Fechnical Personnel 


EInereases 4.200 im Year 

A total of 46,023 technical personnel, an 
increase of 4,239 over a year ago, is now 
registered with the Technical Personne) 
Section of the Department of Labour, 
according to figures released recently. The 
Technical Personnel Section maintains a 
file of punch cards on technical graduates 
of Canadian universities. 

Of the 35,738 persons for whom cards are 
now available, 6,046 are graduates in 
chemistry and chemical engineering. Among 
the other major occupations registered are 
the following: civil engineering. 5,624; 
mechanical engineering, 5,503; electrical 
engineering, 4,906; agriculture, 3,262; and 
architecture, 1,155. 





FG States Inerease 


Jobless Benefits 

Sixteen states in the United States have 
raised their maximum unemployment insur- 
ance benefits so far this year. The states 
in which the increases have been approved 


and their old and new rates are as 
follows :— 
Old New 

Paizo sxsenc ne p20200) $30.00 
AUS 2: 4a sees 22.00 26.00 
VO One wed Bhilai oe 25.00 30.00 
Maainaey. ask. eesti 200) @30!-00 
erate ears ee Pk 26,00) #50200 
LSE AINS Ep ana eae DOSE pas s00 
IYER an En en rr Doran dO). OO 
New Hampshire ... 30.00 32.00 
eve COL vraicdee Noe 30.00 36.00 
North Dakota. .,... 32.00), 35.00 
PONNSY IVAN. o3 s 66004 50:00 5.65.00 
Hneneslsland, 4421.3. 25.00. 230.00 
Tennessee ut . cents. 20.00), aa.00 
MrT tala ced Sighs. sey: 21.00") eax.00 
NiERIAT OL ache «Sic ots vue 25.00. :28.00 
WMeSNIN GUO wc bevea > 30.00 35.00 


In addition to the above states, Alaska 
increased its maximum benefits from $35 
a week to $45. The following states in- 
creased the duration of benefits: Arizona, 
20 to 26 weeks; Arkansas, 16 to 18; Iowa, 
20 to 24; Pennsylvania, 26 to 30; Vermont, 
20:40:26: 

uast December, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, sent letters to the 
Governors of the states urging on them 
improvements in the state unemployment 
insurance laws. Earlier, both President 
Eisenhower and the Labor Secretary had 
urged this course on the states. 





Suggests New Basis for 


Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance’ should be 
placed on a basis more akin to other types 
of insurance, with employers’ contributions 
related to the risk, the president of the 
North American Life Assurance Company, 
W.N. Anderson, told the Winnipeg Tribune. 
Unemployment insurance, he said, is a 
better weapon to fight insecurity and unem- 
ployment than the guaranteed annual wage. 

If employers had to pay contributions to 
the fund more closely related to the cost 
of paying benefits to emplovees laid off by 
them, instead of on a flat rate basis, regard- 
less of risk, as at present, they would have 
more incentive to maintain employment, 
said Mr. Anderson. 





+ More Prowmees Join 


Iu Grants to Disabled 

With the signing of three further federal- 
provincial agreements, eight provinces have 
now joined Ottawa in plans to apply the 
Disabled Persons Act, it was announced 
last month by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Mr. Martin said that agreements have 
been completed with Quebec, British 
Columbia and Newfoundland, effective in 
Quebec from the beginning of this year 
and in British Columbia and Newfound- 
land from April 1, 1955. The Minister 
noted that the remaining provinces, Ontario 
and Manitoba, are in course of making the 
necessary provisions and that completion of 
agreements with them, also, is expected 
shortly. 

The Disabled Persons Act provides for 
allowances to totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons who fulfil certain income and 
residence requirements. The minimum age 
for the benefits is 18. The federal and 
provincial governments share the cost of 
the allowances, the maximum to which the 
federal 50 per cent applies being $40 a 
month. 
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Advisory Committee 
On Rehabilitation Meets 

The civilian rehabilitation program, which 
originated at a national conference held in 
Toronto in 1951, was reviewed and plans 
for expanding services to handicapped 
persons were outlined at a meeting in 
Ottawa last month of the executive of the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. Dr. 
G. Fred McNally, former chancellor of the 
University of Alberta, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Dr. McNally expressed the gratification 
of the Committee that physically- 
handicapped persons are now _ being 
rehabilitated through the co-operation of 
federal and provincial authorities in eight 
provinces. 

To date, eight provinces have signed 
the Rehabilitation Co-ordination Agree- 
ment and have appointed provincial co- 
ordinators (see preceding page). During 
the presentation of reports by the pro- 
vincial co-ordinators, discussion centred 
around the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation 
Services Agreement and agreements under 
the Canadian Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, which are administered by 
the federal Department of Labour, and the 
health grants and medical rehabilitation 
grant administered by the Department of 


National Health and Welfare. The rela- 
tionship between rehabilitation and the 
Disability Allowances Program was also 


discussed by the Committee. 

In addition to the Provincial Co- 
ordinators of Rehabilitation, the National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, Ian Camp- 
bell, and representatives of federal govern- 
ment Departments directly concerned with 
assisting handicapped persons, the confer- 
ence was attended by members representing 
industry, labour, education, welfare agencies, 
the medical profession and the provincial 
governments. 

It was decided to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
in September. 





Provincial Rehabilitation 
Co-ordinators Confer 


At the first conference of its kind in 
Canada, eight recently-appointed provincial 
co-ordinators of rehabilitation met in 
Ottawa last month to discuss Canada’s 
developing federal-provincial program of 
rehabilitation for the civilian disabled. 

During the week, the co-ordinators 
took part in a meeting of the Executive 
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Committee of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons (see above). 

Physically-handicapped persons were now 
actually being rehabilitated through the 
program, A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, said in opening the meeting. 
The work that had gone into the organiza- 
tion of the rehabilitation program in the 
past four years was beginning to bear fruit 
and the program would develop steadily as 
facilities became available and community 
resources were used more effectively, he 
reported. 

The purpose of the meeting, which was 
arranged by the National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, was to provide an 
opportunity for the co-ordinators to meet 
and discuss mutual problems with officials 
of the three federal government depart- 
ments concerned with the over-all reha- 
bilitation program: the Departments of 
Labour, National Health and Welfare, and 
Veterans Affairs. 

The meeting was attended by the follow- 
ing provincial rehabilitation co-ordinators: 
C. E. Bradbury, Victoria, B.C.; L. R/ Gue, 
Edmonton, Alta.; J. O. Probe, Regina, 
Sask.; W. N. Boyd, Winnipeg, Man.; G. 
Wilfred Crandlemire, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Frank G. Wellard, Halifax, NS.; Brig. 
William W. Reid, Charlottetown, P.E.1.; 
and Walter H. Davis, St. John’s, Nfld. It 
was attended also by Gifford C. Price, 
Director of Rehabilitation Services for 
Ontario. 

Each of these provincial officials is 
currently engaged in setting up a system 
for locating the persons in his province 
who could benefit from rehabilitation and 
for developing methods for guiding these 
people through the various stages of the 
rehabilitation process. Each is responsible, 
within his own province, for co-ordinating 
the work of the various government and 
voluntary agencies which provide services 
in the field of rehabilitation. 

Provincial co-ordinators are appointed 
under a federal-provincial agreement which 
makes federal funds available for the shar- 
ing of the costs involved in the appoint- 
ments. 

This agreement is a part of the three- 
fold national program, which is based on 
co-operation between the federal Govern- 
ment, the provincial Governments and the 
various voluntary welfare agencies. The 
aim of the program is to make rehabilita- 
tion services available to everyone in 
Canada who needs them. Its objective is 
to develop the latent skills and abilities of 
the handicapped, so that their lives can 
become as full and productive as possible. 


N.Z. Embarks on Civilian 
Rehabilitation Program 


New Zealand has approved the estab- 
lishment of a health recovery centre and 
the occupational training of disabled per- 
sons who cannot be placed in _ private 
employment. The training will be carried 
out in centres operated by the Disabled 
Servicemen’s Re-establishment League. 

This decision was based on the recom- 
mendations of a government  inter- 
departmental committee set up last year 
to advise on the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons. 

(New Zealand’s action follows by about 
three years that of Canada, who in early 
1951 called a conference (L.G., April 1951, 
p. 454) from which resulted the country’s 
national program for the rehabilitation of 
civilian disabled (see above)). 


Retraining 

The retraining portion of the rehabilita- 
tion program will be handled by the 
Department of Labour through its employ- 
ment service, which will work in close 
association with other government depart- 
ments, welfare organizations, hospitals, and 
medical authorities. The Department’s 
first objective will be to make every effort 
to place in private employment any dis- 
abled persons who apply. 

Any disabled person may apply to the 
Department of Labour for rehabilitation 
assistance and if at the end of one month 
he has not been placed in normal employ- 
ment his case will then be considered by 
a District Selection Panel to determine 
whether he is suitable to undertake training 
in one of the League’s training centres. 

Each panel is comprised of representa- 
tives of the Department of Labour, the 
Disabled Servicemen’s  Re-establishment 
League, and an industrial medical officer of 
the Department of Health. The District 
Panels will make recommendations to a 
National Panel which has similar repre- 
sentation and its decision will be final. 


Placement 


Specially selected officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour will be appointed as 
secretaries of the panels and in addition to 
secretarial duties will act as special place- 
ment officers. One of their tasks will be 
to establish and maintain a liaison between 
the Department and _ hospitals, welfare 
organizations, other departments, and 
industry in general. The co-operation of 
private employers in providing employment 
opportunities for the handicapped will be 
considered of first importance. 


Department Issues Film 
On Aid for Spinal Injuries 

The newest federal Department of Labour 
accident prevention film received its 
premiere showing in Toronto April 5 at 
the annual convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations. It is titled 
“The Early Handling of Spinal Injuries”. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, said he believed the new film 
might prove to be the most useful of all 
the Department’s films on the subject since 
the message it contained applied to every- 
one in all walks of life. 

Mr. Gregg said that medical experts 
most qualified to discuss spinal injuries had 
assured the Department that a great many 
cases of permanent paralysis and death 
from such injuries were the direct result 
of mishandling by persons at the scene of 
the accident. Many injured persons each 
year have their injuries increased as a result 
of the natural desire of those at the scene 
of an accident, industrial or otherwise, to 
rush the patient to the local hospital, for- 
getting that improper handling of a badly 
injured back may result in paraplegia or 
even death. 

In addition to the inestimable suffering 
and hardship resulting from mishandling, 
there was the question of high costs in 
dollars and cents. The Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board had reported that one 
paraplegic case may cost employers assessed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The film offers first the message that if 
a spinal injury is suspected the patient is 
not to be moved under any condition unless 
qualified first aid is available. Even sitting 
the patient up to give him a drink of water 
may have fatal results. The film goes on 
to explain what is meant by a broken back 
and how the injury need not be permanent 
if ‘handled properly. It then shows the 
elements of first aid handling. 

In the preparation of the film the Depart- 
ment and the National Film Board had 
as consultants the following: Dr. Harry 
Botterell, Department of Neurosurgery, 
University of Toronto; Dr. Robert Mustard, 
Department of Surgery, University of 
Toronto; Dr. Alben Jousse, Medical 
Director, Lyndhurst Lodge, Canadian Para- 
plegic Association; and Dr. Harvey Doney, 
Lyndhurst Lodge, Canadian Paraplegic 
Association. 

Although designed primarily for indus- 
trial showing, the film has a much wider 
appeal and is expected to be in demand 
particularly by those concerned with the 
teaching of first aid. 
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British Labour Leader, 
Arthur Deekin Dead 





Deakin, a former Chairman of 


Arthur 
Britain’s Trades Union Congress and Sec- 
retary of the 1,800,000-member Transport 
and General Workers Union, died May 1 


while addressing a May Day rally in 
Leicester, England. Mr. Deakin, who was 
64, became Secretary of the TGWU in 
1946, succeeding the late Ernest Bevin, 
who became Foreign Secretary in the 
Labour Government. 

Born in 1890, the late labour leader 
became a trade unionist at the age of 14 
and held his first official post in the Dock, 


Wharf, Riverside and General Workers’ 
Union, which in 1922 became part of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 


Union. He then theld the position of 
Assistant District Secretary of the North 
Wales area of the Union, and was appointed 
National Secretary of the General Workers 
Group in 1982, becoming Assistant Secretary 
of the Union in 1935. In 1940 he became 
Acting General Secretary and in 1946 he 
was elected General Secretary. 

Mr. Deakin succeeded Lord Citrine as 
President of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. In 1948 he declared that the 
Federation was rapidly becoming only an 
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instrument for the furtherance of Soviet 
policy and the following year he led the 
British delegates out of the group. 

Before the Second World War, the British 
labour official had attended a number of 
international conferences of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in Geneva and 
had represented his union at the Inter- 
national Tripartite Conference of the 
Textile Industry held in Washington. 
Following the war he attended sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and in 1947 was fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour convention. 

In 1953 he was the TUC’s fraternal 
delegate to the convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in Ottawa. 

Mr. Deakin devoted considerable time 
and effort in 1948 to the TUC Special 
Economic Committee towards finding a 
solution to some of the problems facing 
the United Kingdom’s economy and con- 
sidering what measures might be taken to 
assist In overcoming these difficulties. 

Mr. Deakin served on many government 
committees, including the National Joint 
Advisory Council to the Minister of Labour 
and the British Productivity Council, the 
successor of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity. In addition, the late 
labour leader was a Vice-President and a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and a member of the Executive 
Committee and General Council of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion. 

In 1943, Mr. Deakin was made a 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire, in 1949 a Companion of Honour, 
and in 1954 .a privy councillor. 





TF. A. Fishbourne 
Promoted in UIC 


T. A. Fishbourne has been appointed 
Chief of the Employment Specialists 
Division, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, 1t was announced last month. 

Mr. Fishbourne succeeds W. Duncan, now 
Prairie Regional Superintendent (L.G., 
Sept. 1954, p. 1227). He joined the UIC 
in 1947 and was an employment specialist 
in the Montreal local and regional’ offices 
before coming to Ottawa in 1950 as secre- 
tary of the National Employment Com- 
mittee. He transferred to the Employment 
Specialists Division in 1952. 

A former high school teacher in St. 
Lambert, Que., Mr. Fishbourne was 
educated in public and high schools in 


St. Lambert and at Macdonald College of 
McGul University. He also studied at 
Queen’s University. 

Mr. Fishbourne served overseas four 
vears as an intelligence officer with the 
RCAF, being discharged in 1945 with the 
rank of Squadron Leader. 





Appoint New Director 


OF UIC Public Relations 


The appointment of F. G. (Ted) Flint 
as Director of Public Relations for the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
announced last month. He succeeded Ray 
Brown, who retired recently from govern- 
ment service (L.G., Oct. 1954, p. 1883). Mr. 
Flint assumed this new duties on April 1. 

Mr. Flint began his newspaper career in 
the Toronto area and later joined the 
London Free Press, where he served as a 
reporter and feature editor. After two 
years with the Canadian Army overseas, 
he resumed his studies at the University 
of Western Ontario, where he was gradu- 
ated with a BA degree in journalism in 
1948. 

For the past seven years he has been 
employed as an editor with the Editorial 
Division of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 





CCA President Concerned 
About Wage Demands 


While many groups share the responsi- 
bility in continuing to give purchasers of 
construction more value for their building 
dollar, said W. G. Malcom, President of 
the Canadian Construction Association, in 
an address in Toronto last month, “the 
emphasis at this time of the year is 
perhaps on labour since the negotiating 
season for new wage agreements 1s 
currently in full swing and concern is being 
expressed at the requests for higher wage 
rates and other benefits being made by the 
unions”. 

“An additional! reason”, Mr. Maleom said, 
“for the current emphasis on labour is that 
wage rates are the only upward cost factor 
among the main items that make up con- 
struction costs. 

“Material prices have in general declined 
somewhat and delivery delays have pretty 
well disappeared during the past three 
years; intense competition throughout the 
industry has reduced profit margins to rock 
bottom; new techniques and equipment 
have increased efficiency; designers are 
becoming more cost-conscious and there 
has been a marked increase in the modern- 
ization of building by-laws. 
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“However,” Mr. Malcom noted, “these 
downward factors in construction costs have 
been offset and in a number of cases 
exceeded by increased wage rates. There 
has been a tendency for our employees to 
expect an increase in wages each year as 
an automatic event. 

“Owners need assurance,’ Mr. Malcom 
said, “eoncerning the level of construction 
costs and it 1s important to remember that 
decisions will be made this year not only 
for 1955 projects but also for those pro- 
posed for 1956 and 1957.” <A ten-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, he said, added about 
$200 in labour costs on the average house 
and about double that by the time the 
mortgage is paid up. 

“The extension of construction work into 
the winter,” he said, “has given most of 
the ‘regular’ tradesmen another two. or 
three months’ employment and income a 
year and there should be further improve- 
ments along these lines.” 

In appealing for restraint with regard 
to wage negotiations, he cited “the sense 
of responsibility recently shown by the 
eonstruction trade unions in Chicago in 
proposing that no increases in wage rates 
or other benefits be sought this year” as 
being especially significant. “There, as in 
Canada, stable living costs and high wages 
on the one hand and a general consolida- 
tion of business and tightening of prices 
on the other indicated that further in- 
creases in labour costs were not in the 
interests of those depending upon con- 
struction for employment,” Mr. Malcom 
said. 





Canadian Labour Declines 
Invitations to Moscow 

Canadian trade union congresses this 
year received invitations to celebrate May 
Day in Moscow. Telegrams were received 
from the Soviet Central Council of Trade 
Unions by Presidents Claude Jodoin of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, A. R. Mosher 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
Gérard Picard of the Canadian ‘and 
Cathohe Confederation of Labour. 

None will send representatives. “We 
don’t intend to have our organization used 
for propaganda purposes by an ideology to 
which we stand unalterably opposed,” CCL 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
declared. 
The Soviet invitation requested each 


congress to send four delegates on a 15-day 
visit to aid in the “development of mutual 
understanding and friendly relations”. 
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January Labour Income 


Higher than Year Earlier 

Total labour income received by Cana- 
dian paid workers in January declined to 
an estimated $984,000,000 from $1,025,000,000 
in December, following the customary 
seasonal decline of activity, but was 4 per 
cent above the estimated total income of 
$945,000,000 for January last year. 

The drop in labour income in January 
from December was common to all major 
industrial groups and ranged between 
$4,000,000 for finance and services and 
$11,000,000 for both construction and 
the distributive trades. The curtailment of 
outdoor construction work and the post- 
Christmas contraction in trade contributed 
to the larger losses in the two latter groups. 


Industrial Comparison 


Compared with a year earlier, labour 
income in January was larger for the 
primary group of , agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, trapping, mining, and for the con- 
struction, distributive, and finance and 
services groups, and smaller for manufac- 
turing, while supplementary labour income 
was unchanged. Increases ranged from 
$2,000,000 for the primary and distributive 
groups to $23,000,000 for finance and 
services. 


Grads’ Starting Saleries 
Up Noticeably simee °46 
During the nine-year period from 1946 
to 1954 there has been a marked upward 
trend in starting salaries of university 
graduates in Canada, it is shown in the 
regular Quarterly Bulletin prepared by the 
Technical Personnel Section of the Depart- 
ment, which includes information on 
median starting salaries for graduates, 
1946-54. From the data accumulated since 
1946, it was possible to ascertain the 
median starting salaries in 16 different 
professional fields for each year in the 
nine-year period. 


Engineers’ Rise Greatest 


It was estimated that the rise was 
greatest for electrical engineers, with 81-8 
per cent, and smallest for agricultural 
graduates, with 54:8 per cent. For eight 
of the professions listed the increase was 
estimated at more than 70 per cent. 

Starting salaries in 1947 were, for the 
most part, close to those paid in 1946. 
However, in 1948, there was a noticeable 
increase in starting salaries but the most 
substantial increases occurred between 1951 
and 1952. In 1953 and 1954 the increases 
have been moderate. 
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Median monthly starting salaries for 
graduates in chemical and civil engineering 
in 1946 were $175 and $180, respectively, 
while those for 1954 are shown in the 
Bulletin as $310 and $315. The highest 
monthly figure cited was that for petroleum 
engineering graduates, whose median salary 
was shown as $320, while the lowest, $260, 
was that for graduates in agriculture. 





Meeting to Discuss Atd 
To Underdeveloped States 


A national conference on Canadian aid 
to underdeveloped countries, organized by 
the United Nations Association, was 
scheduled to be held in Ottawa on May 
27 and 28. 


The conference’s purpose was listed as 
three-fold: (1) to provide reliable infor- 
mation about what Canada has done and 
is doing, also about the need that exists 
in different parts of the world; (2) to 
afford an opportunity for discussion that 
may lead to specific recommendations for 
Canadian action; (3) to arouse general 
interest in the problem across the country. 


Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, had agreed to open the 
conference. It had also been arranged for 
Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries, 
to chair a panel discussion on the Colombo 
Plan and for Dr. H. L. Keenleyside to 


address the conference on United Nations 


programs. 





Women Comprise Third 
OF U.S. Labour Force 


In the United States, women comprise 
one-third of the total labour force and 
approximately 6,750,000 of them are 45 
years old or older, it was reported by 
Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn, U.S. representative 
on the United Nations Commission of the 
Status of Women that met last month. 


Many more than half the women workers 
in the United States are 35 years old or 
more, she said, and the trend is towards 
a higher proportion of women workers in 
the older age-groups. The figures indicate, 
Mrs. Hahn said, why the employment of 
older women is a_ vitally important 
subject. 


Mrs. Hahn also pointed out that while 
the total labour force increased from 
22,000,000 to 60,000,000 since the last 
decade of the 19th Century, the number 
of women rose four and one-half times 
while that of men increased only two and 
one-half times. 


More Women in Industry 
Than in Past Four Years 


Of every thousand persons employed 
by Canadian industry at the start of 
February, 229 were women, the _ largest 
February proportion since 1950, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This year’s figure compared with 227 per 
thousand last year, 224 in 19538, 215 in 
1952, 225 in 1951, 231 in 1950, 223 in 1949 
and 1948, 226 in 1947 and 241 in 1946. 

Industrial employment in Canada was 1-1 
per cent below the 1954 level at the start 
of February. However, the decline over 
the 12 months was sharper for men than 
for women, amounting to 1:3 per cent and 
0:4 per cent respectively. 


Employment Level 


Compared with a month earlier the 
February level of industrial employment 
was down 3 per cent with a _ sharper 
decline for women (3:2 per cent) than for 
men (2-9 per cent). The seasonal drop 
was slightly steeper than a year earlier. 
Industrially, the largest losses were in con- 
struction, logging, trade, and transporta- 
tion, storage and communication. Smaller 
contractions were reported in mining, 
public utility operation and the service 
industries. 

Employment in manufacturing showed a 
slight increase of 0:4 per cent, the first 
advance since September 1, most of the 
gain occurring in durable goods _ plants. 
Male factory workers showed an insignifi- 
cant increase but the number of women in 
manufacturing rose 1-5 per cent. Com- 
pared with a year earlier the number of 
women was down by 3 per cent and the 
number of men by 4:5 per cent. The 
larger percentage loss among men was 
partly the result of industrial disputes 
involving relatively few women. The pro- 
portion of women per thousand employees 
in manufacturing at the start of February 
was 224, which compared with 221 a year 
eariier, 223°in 1953,° 217 11n 11952 and 233 
in 1951. 


15,000 Aceident Claims 
In Government Service 


Total number of occupational accident 
and diseases claims under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act in the fiscal 
year 1954-55 was 15,690. This compared 
with 14,973 in the fiscal year 1953-54 and 
14,305 in 1952-53. Fatalities numbered 30 
as against 16 in 1953-54 and 19 in 1952-53. 

Broken down, the claims were: 10,155 
medical aid only; 5,093 compensation 
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(including 2,487 full salary and 2,606 com- 
pensation proper); 55 pensions, 30 for death 
and 357 rejected claims. 

As in the past, “struck by” various objects 
was the principal cause of accidents; 
bruises, cuts, lacerations and punctures, the 


principal types of injuries. 


CCA President Urges 
Extension of N.H.A. 


While paying tribute to the federal and 
provincial governments for passing legis- 
lation that gave Canadian families special 
assistance in financing their own homes, 
W. G. Malcom, President of the Canadian 
Construction Association, told members of 
the Toronto Builders’ Exchange last month 
that “the fact remains, however, that a 
large proportion of our people cannot meet 
the present down payment and _ other 
financing requirements”. 


Association Policy 


The CCA President summarized Associa- 
tion policies advocated for several years to 
extend the scope of the National Housing 
Act to include families with more modest 
incomes as follows:— 


1. Greater liberalization of the present 
NHA terms, with special emphasis on a 
reduction in the size of the down pay- 
ment to 10 per cent past the present $8,000 
limit. 

2. Provision of “open-end” mortgages, 
permitting young couples to purchase small 
homes and expand them later at the same 
mortgage rates. 

3. Provision of NHA loans to finance the 
purchase of existing houses. 

Mr. Malcom also advocated greater 
activity by the various governments in the 
execution of land-assembly schemes under 
the National Housing Act and the sponsor- 
ship by local groups of low rental housing 
projects under the NHA’s limited-dividend 
project provisions. 





Operating Engineers 
Re-affiliate with TLC 


The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, suspended from affiliation with 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada three years ago for failure to pay 
adequate per capita tax (L.G., 1952, p. 13), 
has now rejoined the TLC. 

The executive council of the TLC has 
asked all Federations and Trades and 
Labour Councils to extend an invitation 
to Operating Engineers’ local unions in 
their area or province to affiliate. 
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Member of Department 
Author of DND Pamphlet 


Labour unions, their organization, history 
and position and functions in Canadian 
society, form the basis of an article by J. T. 
Montague of the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, that has 
been published as the May 1 number of 


Current Affairs by the Department of 
National Defence. 
The publication is produced, in both 


English and French, by that Department’s 
Bureau of Current Affairs for use by 
Canada’s armed forces in discussion of 
Canadian and international! affairs. 





Manttoba to Enquire 
into Home Labour 


A probe of home labour in Manitoba was 
ordered last month by Hon. C. E. Greenlay, 
Provincial Labour Minister. 

The Minister appointed E. R. Siddall, 
former provincial rental control officer, as 
a one-man industrial inquiry commission to 
investigate allegations that “to an increas- 
ing extent” manufacturers of stitched goods 
and other articles are arranging to have 
certain operations in the manufacture 
performed by workers in their homes with 
pay on a unit or multiple unit basis. 


The home labour situation has been a 
major cause of complaint to the Depart- 
ment by labour unions. They charge that 
persons doing the work in their homes often 
are not paid according to the Minimum 
Wage Act, and that they are denied vaca- 
tions with pay, unemployment insurance 
coverage and workmen’s compensation. 

The provincial Legislature’s industrial 
relations committee are to meet during the 
Legislature’s recess to consider Mr. Siddall’s 
report and possible action on it. 





DBS Issues New Paper 
On Labour Force 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics last 
month released Reference Paper No. 59, 
entitled The Labour Force, November 1945- 
January 1955, containing a revised historical 
series of the employment characteristics of 
the Canadian population based upon the 
regular sample surveys conducted by the 
Bureau. 


In surveys preceding February this year, 
certain remote and relatively inaccessible 
areas of Canada were not included in the 
estimates. The present reference paper 
shows revised data for all surveys, so that 
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all estimates relate to the entire area of 
the ten provinces. In addition, there have 
been incorporated revisions based upon age 
and sex distributions obtained from the 
1951 Census of Canada. For these reasons, 
the estimates in Reference Paper No. 58 
differ from those in Reference Paper 
No. 35 (The Labour Force, November 1945- 
March 1952) and in subsequent Labour 
Force bulletins. However, the estimates in 
this new reference paper form a consistent 
series from the first survey in 1945, and 
future monthly bulletins will be on the 
same basis. 

Besides its comprehensive statistical data, 
presented in thirteen tables and = an 
appendix, Reference Paper No. 58 contains 
a textual outline of the coverage of the 
labour force sample surveys, definitions of 
the terms used, and a brief statement on 
the reliability of the estimates. The publi- 
cation runs to 110 pages and is obtainable 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at $1 a 
copy. 





Appoint New Chairman of 
B.C. Compensation Board 


On April 5 James Edwin Eades, Van- 
couver lawyer, was appointed Chairman of 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to succeed Adam Bell, who 
gave up the position because of ill health 
following a motor accident. 

Mr. Eades, born in England in 1903, 
was educated in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in 1925. 

He had been chairman of conciliation 
boards and lone arbiter in many industrial 
disputes. 

Mr. Eades took over the chairmanship 
on May 1. 





Asks Union Co-operction 
On Older Worker Problem 


Philip M. Kaiser, special assistant to New 
York’s Governor Harriman on problems of 
the ageing, in an address last month called 
on unions to co-operate with employers in 
tailoring job requirements for the benefit 
of elderly persons. 

Discrimination, said Mr. Kaiser, against 
men and women on the basis of age was as 
deserving of condemnation as discrimina- 
tion based on race or religion. He urged 
that the same effort be made to fit jobs 
to the needs of older workers as had been 
done in the case of women and _ the 
physically handicapped. 


Labour Briefs Presented to Provineial Govts. 


Amend B.C. Lebour Act, 
CCL Federation Asks 


Terming the Labour Relations Act 
passed in 1954 as “probably the most 
controversial Act that the organized labour 
movement in the province has been con- 
fronted with,’ the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL), in its annual 
brief presented to the Government on 
February 9, called upon the _ provincial 
Government to re-open the Act for amend- 
ment. The Federation said its membership 
“still feel that the action of the Govern- 
ment was wrong in passing such a contro- 
versial Bill without the workmen in this 
province having a proper chance to study 
it and express their opinions on it”. 

In addition, the brief asked that the Act 
be further amended so that both parties 
named in an injunction application will 
have to appear before the party issuing the 
injunction before it is granted and also 
that cases be presented personally rather 
than by mail to the Labour Relations 
Board in order that the other party in the 
case might be present to hear the charges 
and, if necessary, refute them. 

Emphasizing its concern with unemploy- 
ment, the brief contained a_ ten-point 
program adopted at the Federation’s recent 
Genvention. GU.G.~eFebs,.p. 7165)... The 
Federation also endorsed the brief on 
unemployment presented to the Govern- 
ment on December 10 at a conference 
convened by Labour Minister Lyle Wicks 
to consider unemployment problems in the 
province. 

Declaring its support for the BC. 
Hospital Insurance Act, the brief urged that 
--it- be amended .in -order -that: all forms of 
co-insurance might be abolished, hospital 
care be provided for all chronic cases, all 
treatment for in-patients be extended to 
out-patients without additional payment 
to the hospitals, patients requiring hospital 
care be admitted to any available accom- 
modation without extra cost and that the 
cost of ambulance, including air ambulance, 
be paid by the scheme. 

Referring to legislation dealing with racial 
discrimination and fair employment practices 
passed by the federal Government and some 
provincial governments, the labour federa- 
tion urged the B.C. Government to intro- 
duce the following measures :— 

A Fair Employment Practices Act to 
eliminate discrimination in employment. 

A Bill to eliminate discrimination in 
providing goods and services to the general 
public. 


A Bull of Rights to guarantee funda- 
mental rights to all. 

Also requested in the brief were :— 

Removal of means test for blind persons. 

Exemption to $1,500 for single blind 
persons for income tax purposes. 

Exemption of $3,500 for married blind 
persons. 

Increased pensions for the blind. 

EKnactment of a government-sponsored 
automobile insurance scheme. 

Piping of natural gas into the villages 
and municipalities of the province to be 
controlled by a public utility. 


N.S. Federation (TLC) Asks 
Trade Union Act Changes 


Requests for amendments to the pro- 
vincial Trade Union Act were made in the 
brief presented to the provincial Cabinet 
February 15 by the Nova Scotia Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (TLC). It 
was the first brief of the newly-formed 
Federation (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1111). 

The requested amendments would make 
certification of unions mandatory where the 
applicant has obtained 51 per cent of the 
employees of a unit, eliminate certification 
votes when the union in question has as 
members a majority of the workers, and 
condemn as unfair labour practices threats 
of discharges, layoffs, closing the business 
and changing the working conditions during 
a period when the union has an apphcation 
before the Labour Board. 

In addition, the brief asked that refusal 
by either party to sign a written agree- 
ment upon its completion be regarded as 
an unfair labour practice and that a Deputy 
Minister of Labour and additional con- 
ciliation officers be appointed. 

Amendment of the Industrial Standards 
Act in order that workers’ interests would be 
protected was requested by the TLC organ- 
ization. The brief also proposed that the 
payment for vacations by a system of stamps 
be instituted for the construction industry. 

In addition, the Federation called for:— 

Government entry into the field of 
automobile insurance. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

Equal pay for equal work for women 
employees in industry and in government. 

Several changes in the legislation affect- 
ing old age pensions, the Limitation of 
Hours Act, the Mothers’ Allowances Act, 
mental illness, the tourist industry, union- 
made goods and minimum wages. 
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Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


March 22 
Unemployment 


Debate on unemployment resumed. 
The House, on March 28, voted on the 


motion proposed by Mrs. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West) and the amending 
motion put by Erhart Regier (Burnaby- 
Coquitlam). Both were defeated, the 
former by 130 to 71 and the latter by 
I3i to 71. 
March 24 
Criminal Code 
Bill -to amend the Criminal. Code 


received Royal Assent. 


March 30 
Unemployment Insurance 


Supplementary Benefit—In reply to an 
inquiry as to whether, in view of the 
effect of the late spring on seasonal unem- 
ployment, the Government would extend 
the deadline for unemployment insurance 
supplementary benefit beyond April 15, the 
Minister said that after careful considera- 
tion of the matter the Government had 
decided not to do so. 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act (See also Unemployment Insurance 
Section, p. 569)—The Minister of Labour 
gave notice of his intention of introducing 
a measure to amend and consolidate the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in the follow- 
ing motion: 


That; it is) expedient to 
measure to amend and _ consolidate the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and inter alia. 


(a) to increase benefit rates, as well as to 
provide for certain changes in the duration 
of both regular and seasonal benefits; 


(b) to adjust the contributions, and to 
change contributions from a daily. basis to 
a weekly earnings basis, and benefits from 
a daily to a weekly basis; 


(c) to provide a_ graduated scale of 
allowable earnings in place of present 
provisions related to casual earnings and 
non-compensable days; and 


_ (d) to provide further for certain changes 
in connection with the administration of the 


Act. 


introduce a 


On April 4, the House went into com- 
mittee to consider the resolution. 

In a brief sketch of the history of the 
Act and the principal changes made since 
its passage on August 7, 1940, the Min- 
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have 
These he 


ister said that several objectives 
constantly been kept in view. 
listed as follows: 

That the insurance plan shall be main- 
tained on a sound actuarial basis; that both 
the employment and insurance phases of the 
plan shall be adopted to meet Canada’s 
special conditions; that the bulk of contribu- 
tions be paid by the two parties directly 
benefited—workers and management—with 
the taxpayers at large making the minority 
contribution and bearing administration 
costs; that higher benefits be provided a 
worker with a family, compared with those 
to the worker with no dependents; that the 
benefits designed to alleviate the hardships 
of unemployment should not be of a nature 
that would lessen the incentive to work 
when jobs are available; and that an 
important accompaniment of the plan is to 
help workers find suitable jobs through the 
National Employment Service, and manage- 
ment find suitable workers. 


Over the years, the Act in its present 
form has become somewhat complicated, the 
Minister said. 

.Simplification has been needed that 
workers and employers might more readily 
understand its terms and that the admin- 
istration by the Commission might be 
facilitated. 

Experience has shown that the amount of 
protection at present given to certain groups 
of workers is not enough. 

This is particularly true of young workers 
who have not been in insured employment 
very long and of workers who are not able 
to secure steady employment. 

Also, some benefit rates are no longer in 
line with earnings and they need to be 
raised. 

The new seasonal benefits initiated in 
January last should be made to apply to 
future winter seasons. 

There did appear to be the need of pro- 
viding for a better income maintenance plan. 

It is also desirable that the amount of 
work it puts upon employers should be kept 
to the minimum necessary, and that efficient 
and economical administration should be 
possible. 

These objectives have been kept in view in 
the proposed revision of the legislation. 





The most important changes, said Mr. 
Gregg, concern contributions and _ benefits. 

Contribution rates and the basis on which 
they are paid have both been revised. 
Under the Act as at present, in the lower 
wage brackets the rates are a considerably 
larger percentage of the workers’ earnings 
than in the higher brackets. (Mr. Gregg 
at this point asked leave to have com- 
parative tables of present and proposed 
benefit rates incorporated in Hansard.) 


At present, he said, workers make their 
contributions to the fund on a daily rate 
basis. It is proposed that future contribu- 
tions shall be made on the basis of about 
one per cent of earnings, with a like amount 
contributed by employers. 

There will be nine earnings classes, with 
the scale of contributions ranging from 16 
to 60 cents a week. Contributions will be 
more equitable in that the rate of contri- 
bution as a percentage of earnings will show 
much less variation than does the present 
seale. 

Generally speaking, the contribution pay- 
able by a worker will be lower than that 
now required for the corresponding earnings 
class. At the same time, the regrouping of 
the contribution classes will provide addi- 
tional classes in the higher earnings ranges, 
so that additional and higher rates of 
benefit will be available to workers in those 
earnings classes. 

At present, the maximum contributory 
bracket is reached when a person earns $48 
or more a week. The new scale provides 
for three further classes, which carry on up 


to earnings of $57 or more a week, as indi- 
cated in the tables. 


Mr. Gregg then explained how the pro- 
posed contribution procedure will work 
(see p. 569). 

As to benefit features, there are several 
material changes, stated the Minister. 


Experience has made it clear, the said, 
that the present Act does not give suffi- 
client protection to workers just entering 
insurable employment and those who by 
force of circumstances are not able to find 
steady work. At the same time, it pro- 
vides longer protection than is required for 
the vast majority of workers. 


We have found that although about one- 
third of all those establishing “benefit rights 
are entitled to 180 days or more under the 
present Act, only about  one-twentieth 
actually draw benefit for a period longer 
than 180 days. Many of these one- 
twentieth are married women and elderly 
people for whom alternative social security 
programs would seem to be more appro- 
priate. 

We feel that it is particularly important 
to provide better protection for young 
people just entering insurable employment 
and for those workers who can do little 
more than meet the minimum contribution 
requirements because of the effect, for in- 
stance, of seniority clauses in collective 
agreements. These clauses mean that when 
layoffs do occur, substantially the same group 
of workers lose their jobs each time, thus 
interrupting the build-up in their contribu- 
tions and reducing their benefit entitlement. 
In other words, the very workers who have 
needed protection the most have often found 
their opportunity to earn it is severely 
limited, through no fault of their own. 


For these reasons, said the Minister, it 
is proposed to change the benefit formula 
so that a greater amount of protection is 
made available to workers who have not 
been able to find steady work. Mr. Gregg 
then gave details of the present and pro- 
posed benefit formulas (see p. 570). 

As approximately 95 per cent of all 
claimants now draw less than 30 weeks’ 
benefit, the new benefit formula will take 
care of the great majority of persons who 
ordinarily work in insurable employment, 
the Minister explained. At the same time, 
it will provide greater protection to those 
who do not have long and steady employ- 
ment by lowering the maximum entitlement 
available and by increasing substantially the 
minimum amount of benefit available. 
“The total effect of this change is to 
redistribute the amount of protection so 
that a greater proportion of it can actu- 
ally be taken advantage of by insured 
workers who become unemployed.” 


The changes as a whole, said the Min- 
ister, will mean that fewer claimants will 
exhaust their benefit before finding work. 

“The new Act will, in practice, give 
greater protection to a greater number of 
workers and will tend to concentrate that 
benefit where it is most needed.” 


The Minister then referred to the reduc- 
tion in the duration of the maximum 
regular benefit. He then explained the 
proposal to provide for a transitional period 
(see p. 572). 

By the adoption of a weekly contribu- 
tion rather than a daily one, workers will 
find it easier to build up contribution 
rights, particularly if they are forced to 
accept short-time employment, the Muin- 
ister continued. For example, he said: 

If a person ordinarily working on a five- 
day week goes on short time of four days 
a week, under the daily stamp system he 
would receive four daily stamps for his 
week’s work rather than one weekly stamp. 
That meant that if the short-time condition 
lasted for three months, under the old daily 
plan he would be credited with 52 days or 
84 weeks. Under the new weekly plan he 
will be credited with 13 weeks. 

In order to re-qualify after a_ benefit 
period has terminated, a claimant will have 
to acquire additional credits by building up 
eight weeks of contributions in insurable 
employment. since the commencement of his 
previous claim, and have at least 30 contri- 
bution weeks in the previous two years. 
Contribution weeks more than a year old at 
the time of a subsequent claim, if they have 
already been used on a previous claim, can- 
not be used a second time to qualify either 
for rate or duration. 
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With respect to benefits, the Munister 
stated it was proposed to increase the 
weekly benefit rates. The new maximum 
for a person with a dependent will be $30 
per week in place of the present $24, and 
for a single person it will be $23 per week 
instead of $17.10. This revision, explained 
the Minister, “is intended to restore the 
proper relationship between benefit and 
ordinary earnings, so that this will not 
result in over-insurance in the lower earn- 
ings ranges or in under-insurance in the 
upper earnings ranges.” 

Another important feature, said the 
Minister, is what will now be known as 
“seasonal benefits”. These will replace the 


supplementary benefits in the present Act | 


and will incorporate substantially the 
changes recently made earlier in this 
session. The seasonal benefits will be 


available to the same two classes of workers 
as at present—those who exhaust their 
regular benefits after April 15 of any year 
and those who do not have sufficient con- 
tributions to qualify for regular benefit but 
have made 15 weekly contributions subse- 
quent to March 31 preceding their claim. 

Like the supplementary benefits, they will 
be available from January 1 to April 15 
of each year. They will provide the full 
rate of benefit for 15 weeks in the case of 
those who exhaust their benefit rights, and 
for 10 to 15 weeks, instead of 3 to 6, in 
the case of those who have at least 15 but 
not 30 weeks of contributions. 

The protection offered by these seasonal 
benefits 1s the same and in some instances 
better than that now available from the 
recently amended supplementary benefits, 
the Minister stated. 

Mr. Gregg then outlined the proposals 


regarding mnon-compensable days, casual 
earrings and allowable earnings (see 
D2Di2) 


In conclusion, the Minister asked that 
the Bull, after second reading, be referred 
to the Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations. 

During the ensuing debate, the Munister 
dealt with a number of points brought up. 

As regards extending coverage, he pointed 
out some of the difficulties encountered, 
referring as a case in point to hospital 
employees. 

Concerning coverage of fishermen, the 
Minister said that for many months 
officials have been working on the problem 
and he had not given up hope that a 
solution may be found, “whether it comes 
within the field of unemployment insurance, 
under some special measure administered 
by the Department of Fisheries or a 
combination of both”. 
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If and when a solution is found with 
respect to unemployment insurance, he 
said, it will be possible for fishermen so 
recommended for inclusion to be brought 
within the legislation without any further 
amendments to the Act. 

Referring to the guaranteed annual wage, 
his Department was keeping the situation 
under review, Mr. Gregg stated. As Min- 
ister of Labour, he said, he had learned 
that while an item is in process of discus- 
sion under collective bargaining the federal 
Government or Department of Labour 
should not interject itself. 

Long before next winter, said the Min- 
ister, it will be known how big a dent the 
experiments which are being carried on to 
provide year-round work can make in 
seasonal unemployment. “If it is a 
reasonably-sized dent, then what we can do 
federally we are going to do in co-operation 
with all the other forces. I do not know 
how far we can go but, in the experiments 
we have conducted this winter, the great 
labour organizations and organized indus- 
try have co-operated in the fullest possible 
fashion.” 

The Minister promised to “take another 
look this winter” at the regulation con- 
cerning married women. 


April 5 
Budget 


Presentation of the annual Budget. 


April 18 
Railway Act 


Bill amending the Railway Act to pro- 
vide for increasing the annual appropria- 
tion to the Grade Crossing Fund read a 
second time and referred to the Standing 
Committee on Railways, Canals and Tele- 
graph Lines. 


April 20 
Automation and Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Discussing the guaranteed annual wage, 
the related problem of automation and the 
manner in which it may affect the economy 
of this country, the member for Spadina 
David A. Croll, recommended the matter 
to the consideration of the Government 
(see p. 505). 

“This is no time to stand aloof,” he said. 
“It will be on us before we know it. I 
think we should study the problem before 
it becomes a labour issue. In that light, I 
present the matter to the Government for 
consideration.” 


Fatal Industrial Accidents, 1954 


50 fewer industrial fatalities in 1954 than in 1953. Accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, drop from 480,269 in 1953 to 463,043 last year 


During 1954 industrial fatalities in 
Canada* totalled 1,809, a decrease of 50 
from the 19538 figure of 1,359. Included 
in the final figure for 1953 are 14 deaths 
not previously reported. Accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards decreased 
from 480,269 in 1953 to 463,043 in 1954. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of their employment. Also in- 
cluded are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

During the year, there were 21 indus- 
trial accidents that caused the death of 
three or more persons in each case. Two 
of them occurred on the same day, 
January 22. At Lac Casse, Que., 10 men 
employed at a large hydro development 
were killed when one of the cables sup- 
porting the platform on which they were 
working broke loose and plunged the men 
80 feet to the bottom of a shaft. Near 
Dorval, Que., three men employed by a 
motor transport company lost their lives 
when the truck in which they were 
travelling was struck by a train at a level 
crossing. On January 29, near Catfish, 
Que., three lumbermen died as a result of 
a highway collision. The accident occurred 
when the truck im which they were riding 
crashed into the rear of a stalled truck 
loaded with sawn lumber. In an accident 
at sea on February 9, three fishermen from 
Glace Bay, N.S., were drowned when their 
fishing vessel was swamped during a heavy 
storm. At Beaver Cove, B.C., three loggers 
lost their lives on March 8 when the truck 
carrying them back to camp went out of 
control and struck an embankment. 

At Montmagny, Que., three trainmen 
were killed on April 6 when their train 
struck an open switch and crashed into a 
string of standing freight cars. On April 
8, at Moose Jaw, Sask., a mid-air collision 
between an airliner and a training plane 
resulted in the deaths of the four crew 
members, nine passengers who were travel- 
ling in connection with their work and a 
cleaning woman working in a house into 
which the crippled airliner crashed. In all, 





*Sce Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 





Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used 
to supplement these data but accidents 
reported in the press are included only 
after careful inquiry to avoid duplica- 
tion. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. Epa ris 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 


trafic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of a lack 
of information in press reports. 





37 persons died in this accident, the worst 
in Canada’s aviation history. .As the 
result of an accident at sea, 14 seamen 
were drowned on April 11 when the tugboat 
Chelan was lost during a severe storm. At 
the time of the accident the tugboat was 
en route from Skagway, Alaska, to Van- 
couver, B.C.. A fire in a clothing factory 
at Ottawa, Ont., on June 7 resulted in the 
deaths of three female employees. On 
June 11, three river men employed by a 
logging company were drowned at Racine 
Lake, Ont., when their boat upset. At 
Montreal, Que., three stevedores working 
in the hold of a ship were overcome by 
poisonous fumes on June 29 when a 
cylinder of chlorine gas being lowered into 
the hold fell and burst open. 

On July 29, at Springhill, N.S., three coal 
miners were killed when a four-ton rock 
rolled down a mine shaft and struck the 
“rake” carrying the men to the surface. 
At Copper Chiff, Ont., three construction 
workers lost their lives on September 10, 
when a cable supporting the scaffold on 
which they were working snapped, hurling 
them 200 feet to the ground. Three 
employees of a Canadian telephone com- 
pany were killed at Thule, Greenland, on 
September 12, when the aircraft in which 
they were travelling crashed while attempt- 
ing to land. 

On October 2, a plane crash in the Yukon 
Territories took the hves of the pilot, a 
government engineer and two guides. [ive 
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volunteer firemen of the Kingsway- 
Lambton, Ont., fire department were 
drowned October 16 when their fire truck 
was washed into the Humber River during 
a flash flood. At Montreal, Que., three 
painters were killed November 10 when the 
hooks holding the scaffold on which they 
were working gave way and let them fall 
a distance of 90 feet. Five crew members 
of the tug Rouwille lost their lives off the 
coast of Nova Scotia on December 3, when 
the tug keeled over under a huge wave, 
filled with water and sank. In another 
accident at sea the next day three men 
were drowned near Powell River, B.C., 
when the tug Teeshoe sank after being 
struck by the propeller of a freighter. At 
the time of the accident the tug was 
pulling away from the freighter after 
putting a pilot on board. On December 
8, five coal miners were crushed to death 
at Springhill, N.S., when the floor of the 
mine in which they were working heaved 
violently and buried them under tons of 
debris. At Montreal, Que., four transport 
company employees died December 22 in a 
fire that destroyed the warehouse of their 
employer. 

Fatalities by Causes—An analysis of the 
causes* of the 1,309 fatalities that occurred 
during the year shows that 344 were the 
result of being “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles and other objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths was caused by falling trees (65), 
objects falling in mines or quarries (41), 
automobiles and trucks (35), and land- 
slides or cave-ins (33). Accidents that 
involved “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 





*Table H-2 contains information on _ industrial 
fatalities classified by industry and by cause; the 
cause classification used is that adopted January 
TLD 2s 


etc.” were responsible for 325 of the indus- 
trial deaths during the period. These 
included 144 fatalities involving automo- 
biles or trucks, 70 involving watercraft and 
54 as the result of tractor or loadmobile 
accidents. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 253 fatalities were reported. Of 
these, 242 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

Fatalities by Provinces—(See Table H-3). 
The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1954 was 389 in 
Ontario, a decrease of 57 from the previous 
year. Of these, 92 occurred in manufac- 
turing, 58 in construction and 57 in the 
transportation industry. In Quebec 272 
fatalities were recorded, including 79 in 
construction, 41 in logging and 38 in the 
transportation industry. British Columbia 
followed with 263 during the year. Acci- 
dents in the logging industry were respon- 
sible for 81 of these fatalities. 

Fatalities by Industriest—The highest 
percentage of the 1,309 fatalities in 1954 
was in construction, with 18-2 per cent, an 
increase of slightly more than 1 per cent 
over the previous year. Fatalities in 
manufacturing accounted for 15-9 per cent, 
compared with 18-4 per cent in 1953. 

The percentage in mining increased from 
13-8 per cent in 1953 to 15-4 per cent in 
1954. In the transportation industry, the 
percentage increased from 13-3 per cent in 
1953 to 15:0 per cent in the year under 
review. 

tSee Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 
persons employed in the various industries are 
also given; these, although not in any case for the 
year under review, are included to provide an 


approximate indication of the relative frequency 
of accidents from industry to industry. 





Jobs Declined by 1 Million in U.S. Last Year 


The number of jobs in the United States averaged 61,000,000 in 1954, a decline of 
1,000,000 from the record high established in 1953, according to the annual report of the 


Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce. 


Employment climbed back to the level 


of a year earlier by the end of 1954, the report added. 
Non-agricultural employment averaged 54,700,000 in 1954, compared with 55,700,000 in 


1953, the report said, accounting for almost all of the employment decline. 


Agricultural 


jobs did not change significantly, it said, numbering about 6,500,000 in both years. 
The report noted that unemployment in 1954 averaged 3,200,000, about five per cent 


of the civilian labour force and almost double the record post-war low of 1953. 


At its 


1954 peak unemployment remained 1,000,000 below the post-war high of 4,700,000 in 1950. 


The total labour force, civilian and members of the armed forces, continued to expand 
and was estimated to average 67,800,000 in 1954, about 500,000 greater than the average of 


the previous year. 
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18" Annual Convention of the 


Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Decides to approach province’s CCL federation and CCCL about eventual 
merger, spends most time discussing employment and voices criticism 
of Labour Relations Act and conduct of lawyers in industrial disputes 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC), 
taking the initiative in negotiations for a 
labour merger in that province, decided, 
at its 18th annual convention, to approach 
the Quebee Federation of Industrial Unions 
(CCL) and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour concerning 
eventual fusion of the three organizations, 
which have a combined membership of 
more than 300,000. 

Some 400 delegates of the Federation, 
meeting in Montreal on March 31 and 
April 1 and 2, decided in favour of a 
merger as soon as possible, emphasizing 
that “the time has come to unite in one 
single organization the various sections of 
the labour movement”. Some delegates, 
however, expressed doubts about the possi- 
bility and even the desirability of merger 
with the CCCL. 

Roger Provost, elected President for a fifth 
consecutive term, vehemently denounced 
the unemployment situation and _ threat- 
ened to appeal for government control if 
private enterprise cannot guarantee full 
employment. This question of unemploy- 
ment gave rise to the longest and most 
acrid discussion during the three-day 
convention. 

The President also attacked the Bar, 
accusing certain lawyers of using dilatory 
tactics and suggesting that the Quebec Bar 
investigate the behaviour of some of its 
members engaged in industrial relations. 

The Quebec Labour Relations Act was 
also the object of strong criticism, when a 
number of delegates, maintaining that it 
did nothing to serve the cause of the 
labour movement, went so far as to call for 
its abolition. 

Several visitors, representing the religious, 
provincial and municipal authorities, spoke 
briefly at the inaugural session. 

The Rev. Henri Pépin, representing His 
Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, 
stressed the fact that the primary duty of 
a profession is to render service to society, 
and that unions must therefore help their 
members to acquire more skill. “Work 
well done,” he said, “benefits all, but it 
benefits in the first place the one who 
performs it.” 
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“You have an important part to play,” 
Father Pépin added, “especially in a 
democracy like ours, where there is a 
greater and greater need of unions to cope 
with problems of an economic and political 
nature.” 


Léon Lortie, municipal councillor and 
professor at the University of Montreal, 
who represented the Mayor of Montreal, 
reminded the delegates that the city of 
Montreal had become industrialized very 
rapidly, and that it had developed in a 
different direction from other cities in the 
province. 

Donat Quimper, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, gave a brief résumé of 
the important economic problems which 
the labour movement should study and 
solve, including unemployment, the guar- 
anteed annual wage and automation, 
problems which he called the “penalty of 
progress”. 

Also noticed on the platform were the 
Rey. P. D. Morin, Chaplain of the Inter- 
national Association of Firefighters; Col. 
James Heffernan, Manager of the National 
Employment Service offices for the Mont- 
real district; and Raoul Trépanier, con- 
ciation officer of the federal Department 
of Labour. 


Presidential Address 


In his inaugural address, the President 
of the Federation attacked free enter- 
prise, because it cannot, by itself, ensure 
full employment; he also attacked the 
Quebec Bar, because lawyers too often 
embitter labour-management negotiations 
by employing dilatory tactics. 

On the unemployment problem, Mr. 
Provost stated that he believed in private 
enterprise; he added, however, that the 
labour movement will be forced to ask 
government authorities to intervene and to 
impose some form of control if private 
enterprise is unable to ensure full employ- 
ment. 

The fact that the government thought 
fit, during the last great war, to set up a 
certain amount of control in order to 
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Front row (from left): Vice- 
president R. M. Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer A. Marion, President Roger Provost, 
Vice-president Edouard Larose, Executive Secretary Heéléne Antonuk; back row: 
Vice-presidents René Fournier, Marcel Charbonneau, Georges Métivier, J. B. Hurens 


Executive of the Quebec Federation of Labou 


and Jacques Lambert. 


ensure the highest possible level of pro- 
duction is proof, he said, of the ineffective- 
ness of private enterprise when it comes 
to ensuring full employment. 

“Tf necessary,’ he said, “we shall insist 
that the federal Government, in particular, 
make use of the same principle in order to 
check any threat of a slump and to put 
an end to the unemployment which already 
prevails.” 

The President accused certain members 
of the Bar of “seeking to embitter labour 
disputes in order to increase their own 
income”. He asked the Quebec Bar to 
investigate its members who are engaged 
in industrial relations. 

“In bargaining,’' he said, “instead of 
clearing up the situation, lawyers too often 
confuse the issue and engage in dilatory 
transactions. It pays them better, natur- 
ally, to have negotiations drag on and to 
prolong arbitration proceedings than it 
does to help the parties reach an agree- 
ment.” 

(Noel Dorion, General President of the 
Quebec Bar, replied, a few days later, that 
he did not know of any case in which a 
union group had had reason to cast doubts 
on “the conduct or the impartiality” of 
lawyers involved in labour relations pro- 


cedures. He called on groups which had 
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Absent from the picture: Vice-president Patrick O’Farrell. 


been wronged to lodge a complaint, should 
the occasion arise, and said that no such 
complaint had ever reached him.) 

Mr. Provost also found fault with the 
Bar for recommending that a vote, super- 
vised by government representatives, be 
taken among all the employees in a concern 
before a strike is declared. “I wonder,” 
he added, “why. the Bar: did not also 
recommend a vote among all the share- 
holders every time management refuses a 
union request.” 

With regard to the merger, Mr. Provost 
stated that such a step had become 
‘Imperative’. He said that this did not 
constitute a threat to management, but 
rather an assertion of the strength of 
labour. 

In closing, the President read a telegram 
containing the best wishes of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL). 
“This 1s a good sign,” he said. 


Labour Unity 


The Quebec Federation of Labour became 
the first provincial organization to declare 
itself in favour of the merger of the 
central labour organizations when the con- 
vention unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling on the Executive “to undertake 
negotiations in the nearest possible future 


with the officers of the various central 
labour bodies of our province for the 
purpose of achieving the eventual fusion 
of these organizations”. Other “central 
labour bodies” in Quebee are the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

The fact that in Quebec there are three 
strong central organizations, while the other 
provinces have only two, gave rise to 
discussion on the subject; if it had not 
been for the CCCL, which has 100,000 
members, the resolution would have been 
adopted without discussion. A number of 
delegates openly expressed their antipathy 
to any scheme of co-operation with the 
CCCL, although they said that they would 
submit to the will of the majority. 

J. B. Hurens, President of the Quebec 
and Lévis Federated Trades and Labour 
Council, stated that he was opposed to 
amalgamation with the CCCL. “If the 
majority wants it,” he said, “I will submit, 
but not gladly. It would be very difficult 
for me to give in to working with certain 
unions which are on the down-grade and 
which we would have to revive.” 

However, the majority of the delegates 
taking part in the debate called for 
conciliation. 

Louis Laberge, Secretary of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council, called on 
the convention to forget the past. “It 1s 
a good thing to join forces to fight our 
real enemies,” he said, “rather than other 
union organizations.” 

Léon Coté, President of the same 
Council, took the same attitude. “We all 
have the same end in view: the organiza- 
tion of labour,” he said. “It is time to 
put aside our prejudices and to forget our 
past struggles.” 

At least one delegate, Paul Fournier, 
Canadian representative of the distillery 
workers’ union, expressed the opinion that 
“there is not much chance of a merger 


with the CCCL”. 


Unemployment 


The unemployment question took up a 
large part of the discussions of the con- 
vention, an imposing number of delegates 
suggesting various remedies ranging from a 
“march on Ottawa” to the abolition of 
overtime, 

At the conclusion of the debate on this 
subject, the delegates adopted a resolution 
requesting the holding of a conference to 
be attended by representatives of govern- 
ments, capital and labour, and suggesting 
the general application of the 40-hour 


week, the carrying into effect of an inten- 
sive program of public works and _ the 
placing of immigration under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal Department of Labour. 

This was a substitute resolution for five 
others, presented by various affiliated 
organizations. 

Mr. Laberge, Secretary of the Montreal 
Council, suggested a “march on Ottawa” to 
coincide with the holding of a federal- 
provineial conference. He said that. the 
time for resolutions was past and the time 
for action here. 

“Tf we can put on big demonstrations in 
favour of hockey player Maurice Richard,” 
he said, “why couldn’t we do as much in 
favour of the unemployed?” 

Roméo Girard, of the Handbag Workers, 
said the fact that people are suffering from 
hunger in a prosperous country was intoler- 
able. “We wonder,” he added, “whether it’s 
only in totalitarran countries that people 
have work 52 weeks a year and whether 
it takes a war to maintain full employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Coté, President of the Montreal 
Council, said that it is time to do some- 
thing if we don’t want the workers to 
think that the democratic system is unable 
to offer bread to all its citizens. He recom- 
mended that all immigration be stopped 
until economic conditions have improved. 

Hector Marchand, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, a Montreal 
city councillor, pointed out that he was 
opposed in the past to any political action 
on the part of the trade unions, but said 
that he now realized that something must 
be done on this level. 

The Canadian representative of the 
distillery workers’ union, Mr. Fournier, 
appealed for level-headedness, saying that 
there was no use “smashing things up”. 
He stated that the responsibility for unem- 
ployment les with the three levels of 
government. 

Delegate André Levesque, of the printers’ 
union, reminded the delegates that “the 
best way to fight Communism is to pre- 
vent people from starving”. 

A number of delegates, including Mr. 
Hurens, stressed the fact that the estab- 
lishment of the 40-hour week throughout 
the country would relieve unemployment. 


Labour Relations Act 


The convention protested against the 
provincial Labour Relations Act in a dis- 
cussion during which it called for the 
imposition of fines of $100 to $500 a day 
on any employer who refused to reinstate 
a worker dismissed for union activity. 


“This is the most unfair law I know,” 
said Bernard Shane, Canadian Vice- 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. This _ law 
favours employers and _ the penalties 
imposed on employers who violate it are 
ridiculous, he declared. 

Edouard Larose, one of the Vice- 
presidents of the Federation, said that 
“this law is the graveyard of all the legal 
aspirations of the worker”. Adding that 
it has become an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of social conditions, Mr. Larose 
stated that the time has come to go in for 
political action in order to have some 
changes made in it. 

Victor Trudeau and Louis Laberge, for 
their part, laid the greatest blame on the 
Labour Relations Board. 

“Tt’s no use getting higher fines for 
infractions of the law,” Mr. Leberge 
suggested, “as we will never succeed in 
having an employer convicted of an infrac- 
tion.” He added that it would be better 
to abolish the Act. 


The Convention also:— 

Appointed a committee to study the ques- 
tion of full employment and the guaranteed 
annual wage; 

Raised the per capita monthly tax from 
24 to 4 cents; 

Recommended the setting up of a pro- 
vincial committee for the abolition of 
discrimination by reason of race, creed or 
nationality ; 

Exposed the abuses of certain doctors 
who ask exoribitant fees; 

Recommended a number of amendments 
to the Income Tax Act; 

Suggested a revision of electoral con- 
stituencies, both federal and provincial; 

Asked that the identification card be 
made compulsory for all residents of towns 
and cities in the province; 

Recommended that the week of the first 
Monday in September be known as 
“Labour Week”. 

Asked the provincial Government to 
make the check-off of union dues 
compulsory. 


Claude Jodoin 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressed 
the delegates during the second day of the 
convention and charged that the various 
levels of government are “passing the 
buck” in the matter of unemployment by 
appealing to “constitutional responsibility”. 

Mr. Jodoin, who resigned as President 
of the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council last fall when he was elected 
President of the TLC, stressed the fact 
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that the various governments must lay 
aside all partisan spirit “in order to settle 
once and for all the question of constitu- 
tional responsibility in this field”. 

Mr. Jodoin also criticized governments 
that do not grant their employees the right 
to organize and to negotiate collective 
agreements. “Governments which pretend 
to be democratic and which extol freedom,” 
he said, “should begin by granting freedom 
to their own employees.” 

Denying insinuations to the effect that 
the Canadian labour movement takes 
orders from American organizations, he 
replied that the TLC takes orders only 
from its 610,000 members, through their 
delegates at the yearly conventions. 

He added that there is close co-operation 
between the TLC and the AFL because 
these two labour organizations are of “the 
same mind and have the same principles, 
their main principle being opposition to 
dictatorship, be it from the left or from 
the right”. 

In this connection, Mr. Jodoin stressed 
the fact that the TLC has refused to send 
delegates to the Fifth Session of the 
Petroleum Committee of the ILO in 
Venezuela and to the May Day celebra- 
tions in Moscow, “because the workers of 
those countries are not free”. 

Dealing briefly with the proposed union 
merger, the TLC President pointed out 
that there “probably should never have 
been any separation”. He added that it 
would be of advantage to all Canadian 
workers to unite in one single organization. 

“There are still too many non-unionized 
workers in the country,” he said. “We 
shall not rest until all Canadian workers 
are members of free unions.” 

To those who claim that the merger 
would affect the workers’ freedom and that 
it would place the country under the 
control of union organizations, Mr. Jodoin 
replied that “the workers do not seek 
control of the country but only to obtain 
fair working conditions and social security.” 

Gordon Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the TLC, also spoke briefly, stressing the 
necessity of a wide educational program 
within the labour movement. 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


“A genuine industrial, economic and 
social revolution has taken place in the 
province of Quebec since the last World 


_ War,” stated the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 


provincial Minister of Labour, at the con- 
vention’s closing dinner. 

He added: “If we should go back ten 
years, it would be like stepping from broad 
daylight into darkness.” 


Mr. Barrette pointed out that “great and 
powerful unions have come out of great 
and powerful companies,’ and that, today, 
ownership of a company does not rest any 
longer with an individual proprietor but 
rather with an association which often -has 
more shareholders than employees. 

“Hach section of society,” he said, “must 
enjoy its share of justice. You make 
requests and you are right in doing so. 
You obtain what you have requested. But 
you must not forget that other classes of 
society make requests too. We must 
govern justly. 

In this connection, Mr. Barrette warned 
that “the mghts of individuals and groups 
stop where the rights of other individuals 
and groups begin.” 

The provincial Minister of Labour 
declared that Quebec will never have laws 
“to force people into contracts”. 


“We are against the conscription of 
eapital or labour,’ he said. “We want 
people to meet and negotiate. Understand- 
ing always results where there is good faith. 
When conflicts arise, it is because people 
have refused to meet.” 

Mentioning a number of improvements 


made recently in the Labour Relations Act, 


the Minister promised more amendments 
to come, though he did not specify their 
nature. 

In thanking the Hon. Mr. Barrette, 
President Provost stated: “We shall con- 
tinue to make claims; it is our job and 
circumstances force us to do so.” 


Elections 


Mr. Provost, Provincial Director and a 
Vice-President of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), was unani- 
mously re-elected President of the Federa- 
tion for a fifth term. 

Armand Marion, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, was re-elected Secretary for a 
second consecutive term in a very close 
vote between him and Roméo Girard. 

Vice-presidents elected were: Edouard 
Larose and R. M. Bennett, Montreal; J. B. 
Hurens, Quebec; Jacques Lambert, St. 
Maurice; René Fournier, Eastern Town- 
ships; Marcel Charbonneau, Laurentians; 
Georges Métivier, Richelieu; and Pat 
O’Farrell, Western Quebec. Mr. Lambert 
is the only newcomer. 

Bernard Shane, Canadian Vice-President 
of the ILGWU, was named Honorary 
Vice-president of the Federation. 





United Auto Workers Convention 


3,000 delegates approve decision to seek guaranteed annual wage in 
this year’s negotiations and make 30-hour week union's next target, 
overwhelmingly support tripling of union dues to build up strike fund 


Automobile companies in the United 
States will have to guarantee to members 
of the United Auto Workers of America 
(CIO) 52 weeks’ pay a year in the forth- 
coming union-company negotiations or be 
shut down by strikes, UAW President 
Walter Reuther told 3,000 delegates at the 
union’s 15th biennial convention in Cleve- 
lnc Onio,, March °27,.to. April 2: Onee 
the auto workers have obtained the guaran- 
teed annual wage, they will then seek the 
30-hour week, Mr. Reuther said. 

The convention endorsed an increase in 
union dues from $2.50 to $7.50 monthly to 
build up a $25,000,000 strike fund to back 
the demand for a wage guarantee. 

“We are irrevocably committed to the 
principle that workers in our industries are 
morally and economically entitled to a 
year-round-wage,” the UAW leader said, 
adding that his union would give earnest 


consideration to any other plan that in- 
dustry had to offer as a better or more 
practicable scheme. 

“There is no reason on earth why this 
issue cannot be settled rationally and 
peacefully if management comes to the 
bargaining table prepared to discuss not 
‘whether’ but ‘how’”, Mr. Reuther said. 


Wage Plan 


The wage plan the auto workers are 
seeking provides for a full weekly wage for 
any worker who is called in to work any 
time during the week, as well as an annual 
guarantee of 52 weeks’ pay—even when 
work is not available—for any auto worker 
who has been employed steadily two years 
or longer. 

Part of the guarantee will come from 
regular unemployment insurance benefits, 
while a combination of pay-as-you-go- 
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payments from management augmented by 
a reserve trust, also built up by the 
employers, will provide the additional 
funds needed to give the unemployed 
worker the full “purchasing power” he had 
while on the job. 

Emphasizing that the plan provides for 
a ceiling on an employer’s liability, Mr. 
Reuther said the maximum cost of the 
plan “is no different from the cost of a 
wage increase of so many cents an hour”. 
If management scheduled its production to 
provide full employment, the cost of the 
plan would be greatly reduced, the CIO 
leader pointed out. 

“Despite the rantings of the opponents 
of guaranteed employment no ideological 
issues are involved,’ Mr. Reuther said. 
“The UAW plan is a practical approach 
to the problems of practical morality and 
practical economics. 

“Workers have waited many years to 
achieve their long-sought goal of guar- 
anteed employment. They are prepared to 
wait no longer,’ he declared. “The time 
for study is past; the time for action is 
here.” 


Strike Fund 


In preparation for negotiations with the 
major automobile companies (scheduled to 
begin with General Motors on April 7 and 
with Ford on April 12), the delegates 
approved the building up of a $25,000,000 
strike fund. Monthly dues will be in- 
creased from $2.50 to $7.50 until this goal 
is reached. Dues will then revert to the 
original $2.50 per month until the fund falls 
below $20,000,000. They would then be 
increased to $3.50 a month until the 
$25,000,000 was again reached, dropping 
back again to the regular monthly levy. 

Recommending the dues increase, Mr. 
Reuther said: “When we take steps to 
raise a defence fund of $25,000,000 we aren’t 
preparing for a strike, we are just pre- 
paring to defend ourselves if we are forced 
into a strike. We are preparing to 
negotiate from strength just as the free 
world prepares to negotiate from strength.” 

Opposition to the increase in dues was 
voiced by Douglas McEntee, delegate from 
Toronto. Mr. McEntee said that Cana- 
dian members would be overwhelmingly 
opposed to the $5 temporary increase. 
Canadian UAW members and other “low- 
wage workers in the $1 and 75-cent-an-hour 
class” could not afford this increase, he 
said. . 

As an alternative, Mr. McEntee asked 
that all money now in the strike funds of 
individual UAW locals be transferred to 
the international fund, and that dues be 
permanently increased by $1. 
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Organization Plan 


Following convention approval of the 
increase, the delegates unanimously went 
on record as approving the proposed AFL- 
CIO merger. Calling for a joint crusade 
on this point, Mr. Reuther said, “we don’t 
want labour unity for the convenience and 
comfort of the leadership. We want labour 
unity based upon growth, not stagnation”. 

In addition to approving the labour 
unity resolution, the delegates offered to 
contribute $1,500,000 to a vast organizing 
drive if the other unions in the merged 
federation would do the same. If other 
labour groups follow the UAW lead, 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 can be 
raised to “organize the unorganized”, Mr. 
Reuther said. 

Referring to the proposed merger in 
Canada of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the unity resolution said: “As 
Canada moves towards its own labour 
unity and a similar opportunity (or 
organization) presents itself in that great 
country, this convention authorizes and 
instructs the (UAW) international execu- 
tive board to make a similar contribution 
to a united fund designed to complete the 
Canadian organization task.” 


Automation 


The 30-hour work week will be the next 
bargaining target of the auto workers after 
the present drive for the guaranteed 
annual wage, convention delegates learned. 
In his keynote address, President Reuther 
said he saw no end to labour’s demands 
for more pay and improved working con- 
ditions so long as the American economy 
keeps expanding. 

“When we go to the bargaining table,” 
he said, “management asks ‘Don’t you ever 
get tired of asking for more and more?’”. 
He said that unions would never let up 
on their demands so. long as they felt they 
were “economically just and necessary”. 
He added: “When we get -our_ basic 
economic needs satisfied and when we get 
the economic problems nailed down, the 
next demand has to be for a shorter work 
week so we'll have more time to enjoy 
the good things of life that we have.” 

Delegates approved the objective of the 
shorter work week at the final session of 
the convention. They directed the union’s 
international executive board to watch new 
technological developments closely and to 
work out a strategy and time-table for 
obtaining the reduced work week. The 
proposal is not part of the UAW’s 1955 
bargaining program and will not figure in 


the negotiations with the automobile 
companies for the guaranteed annual wage. 

According to Mr. Reuther, the new 
technology, in which automation is playing 
an increasing part, can “provide the oppor- 
tunity of building a better tomorrow in a 
world in which people and nations can live 
at peace, free from the pangs of hunger”. 
The UAW President warned that the 
changes in industry must not be allowed 
to get out of hand for fear of “a social 
and economic nightmare in which men 
walk idle and hungry, made idle as 
producers because the mechanical monsters 


around them cannot replace them as 
consumers”. 

As instances where automation has 
replaced the worker, Mr. Reuther cited 
the television industry where sets are 
manufactured without a _ single worker 
touching them, the electronics industry 


where production has been increased 275 
per cent and the labour force only 40 per 
cent, major insurance companies that have 
employed automation to run their offices, 
and the fishing industry where labour 
requirements have been radically reduced 
through the use of electricity. 

The union leader emphasized that the 
UAW was not afraid of automation but, 
rather, welcomed “technological progress 
and the promise of peacetime use of the 
power of the atom”. He stressed the role 
labour has to play in this development and 
said 1t must impress upon government the 
need to move quickly to study the new 
science and prepare for it so that workers 
will not be uprooted and cast aside. 


A. R. Mosher 


Canadian labour’s campaign for public 
ownership of industry may be advanced 
through the guaranteed annual wage, A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, suggested while addressing 
the convention delegates. The CCL leader 
said “perhaps it will help focus attention 
on the issue of public versus private 
enterprise”. 

Mr. Mosher said he was “fully in accord 
with the view that the purpose of industry 
is the meeting of human needs” and added 
‘Nt has no other justification”. 

The CCL President said he found it 
“wholly unjust and unfair that a large 
proportion of the workers of the nation 
are paid on an hourly basis and are 
required, because of a lack of planning of 
industry, to spend a part of each year in 
idleness”. 

Arguing in favour of political action by 
labour, Mr. Mosher said: “Governments 
can ruin some industries by the manipula- 


tion of tariffs and taxation, or encourage 
others. In the field of public utilities, 
there has been a growing demand for 
government intervention and control, both 
in your country and in mine. The public 
is looking to governments for protection 
against exploitation and profiteering. 

“In both our countries”, he went on, 
‘“Jabour legislation has been either inade- 
quate to protect the rights of the workers 
or has actually limited or destroyed those 
rights.” Arguments in favour of political 
action by organized labour are so strong, 
he declared, “they can be neglected only to 
the detriment of the labour movement 
generally”. 


George Meany 


AFL President George Meany declared 
his support for the auto workers in their 
campaign for the guaranteed annual wage. 
His address to the delegates was the first 
ever given by an AFL official at a UAW 
function. 

Mr. Meany said he felt that AFL unions 
would support the auto workers financially 
if they asked for help. Stating at a press 
conference that he did not know whether 
a guaranteed annual wage would be prac- 
tical in the auto industry, he said: “T’lJ 
take Walter Reuther’s judgment on it— 
that’s good enough for me”. 


Canadian Unemployment 


The unemployment picture in Canada 
has been “deliberately confused” by the 
Government’s practice of releasing each 
month two sets of “official” unemployment 
figures, Mr. Reuther declared in his 
detailed annual report to the convention. 
(Figures released by the National Employ- 
ment Service indicate the number of 
persons seeking jobs through NES offices 
while those issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics show the number of jobless 
as indicated by a survey conducted by the 
Bureau.) 

Mr. Reuther argued that in the NES 
tabulation “pains are taken” to eliminate 
from the count applicants who already 
have jobs which they wish to change, and 
applicants who may have obtained jobs 
without notifying the Service, so that as 
far as possible the NES figures represent 
an actual count of people without jobs and 
seeking work. 

Based on sample surveys, the Bureau 
figures do not count as unemployed, 
workers on temporary layoffs and prob- 
ably exclude other groups classifying them 
as “not in the: labour force”, the UAW 
leader’s report said. 
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NES figures show that for 1953 as a 
whole, unemployment averaged 8-9 per cent 
greater than in 1952, while unemployment 
in 1954 was 39:3 per cent greater than in 
1953 and 51-8 per cent greater than in 1952. 

The Bureau figures, though smaller in 
absolute amount, indicate that unemploy- 
ment in 1954 was 71-1 per cent greater than 
in 1953 and 81-9 per cent greater than in 
1952. 

Mr. Reuther’s report added that the 
tragedy of Canada’s unemployment 
problem was made “more grim by the 
refusal of the federal Government to 
recognize its seriousness”. He added that 
“no effective action has been taken to stop 
the dry rot of growing unemployment”. 

The report stated that in proportion to 
the size of the labour force, unemployment 
in Canada has been much more severe 
than in the United States. “In January 


1955”, he said, “with the worst of the 
winter's unemployment yet to come, 
National Employment Service figures 


showed almost 570,000 workers unemployed. 
In proportion, an equivalent figure for the 
United States would be more than 
7,000,000.” 

The report concluded that, despite grow- 
ing population and increasing productivity, 
the whole Canadian economy was “running 
in low gear”. 


Canadian Delegates 


Four Canadian UAW delegates were 
stopped at the United States border while 
en route to the convention. Three were 
eventually permitted to continue their 
journey. A United States customs official 
reported that the delegates had been 
detained because they were “suspected of 


holding membership in Communist-front 
organizations”. 
Canadian immigration laws were con- 


demned as discriminatory by a Toronto 
delegate who said that immigration policies 
bar persons from the British West Indies 
and Asia from entering the country and 
that such persons were subject “to being 
thrown in jail for no other reason than the 
colour of their skin”. President Reuther 
agreed to have the convention resolution 
opposing racial discrimination related to 
the situation in Canada. 


Elections 


Both Mr. Reuther and UAW Secretary- 
Treasurer Emil Mazey were returned to 
their posts by acclamation. Vice-presidents 
Richard T. Gosser and John W. Livingston 
were re-elected by the convention delegates. 

Due to the increased size of the union 
and added administrative duties, two addi- 
tional vice-presidents were created on the 
union’s executive board. Elected to these 
positions were Norman Matthews. and 
Leonard Woodcock. 





Council for Development of 
Employment Security Personnel 


Three Canadians, two from Unemployment Insurance Commission and one 


from Civil Service Commission, will assist in setting up of programs 


to promote job competency of personnel in employment security work 


Three Canadians were appointed to a 
special committee to organize a practical 
approach to the development of job 
security personnel following a_ two-day 
meeting in Chicago March 31 to April 1 
under the auspices of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission of Canada, the Canadian Civil 
Service Commission, the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies, 
state agencies, the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada and the 
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US. Bureau of Employment Security. The 
conference was held under the chairman- 
ship of IAPES President Ralph P. Hartley, 
who is Atlantic Regional Superintendent of 


the UIC. 


Appointed to the special committee, in 
addition to Mr. Hartley, was Dr. O. E. 
Ault, Director of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Civil Service Commission, and Dr. 
Ernest C. Desormeaux, Secretary of the 
UIC. Among the other committee mem- 
bers are six employment security agency 
executives recommended by the Interstate 





Seated 


International Council for Personnel Development in Employment Security. 


(left to right): E. C. Desormeaux, Edward Wood, Eugéne Busha, [APES President 


Ralph P. Hartley, Miss Marian E. Perry, D. M. McSween. Standing (from left): E. R. 
Nelson, Dr. O. E. Ault, Miss Hal M. Gwinn, Charles Cushman, W. Garnett Johnson, 
Arthur M. Reagan, John B. Griffin, Harry F. Smith and Dr. Charles S. Gardiner. 


Vice-president and executive assistant to 
the Kentucky Department of Economic 


Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies and two each from the Civil 


Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada and the U.S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


In order to promote job competency and 
the professional development of those 
engaged in employment security work, the 
conference approved the establishment of 


Security, was elected permanent chairman. 
Donald M. McSween, Commissioner of the 
Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security, was named Vice-chairman. 

Dr. Ault was. named to serve on a 
committee studying recruitment policies 
while Dr. Desormeaux was appointed 


the International Council for Personnel 
Development in Employment Security. Mr. 
Hartley served as temporary chairman 
while W. Garnett Johnson, IAPES 2nd 


chairman of the committee studying per- 
sonnel development. Subcommittee reports 
will be co-ordinated by the Council chair- 
man and will be released when completed. 





Nine Canadians at ICFTU Congress in Vienna 


Nine Canadian trade unionists are attending the 4th World Congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions at Vienna this month. 


The delegation from the Trades and Labour Congress comprises Andrew Cooper, 
Canadian representative of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; Bernard 
Shane, Vice-president in Canada of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
John H. Reid, Canadian representative of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union; and Albert Mayer, President, Saskatchewan Civil Service Association. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour delegation will be headed by Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald and will include William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian Director, 
United Steelworkers of America; S. M. Hodgson, International Woodworkers of America; 
John Brady, United Automobile Workers; and Eugene Forsey, CCL Research Director. 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


Only in Ontario and British Columbia were plumbers and painters on 
eight-hour day, 1904 survey found. Wages increased 25 per cent and 
hours of work declined considerably in 15-year period ending in 1904 


Higher wages were being paid _ to 
plumbers and painters in British Columbia, 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories 
than elsewhere in the country, it was 
reported in the Lasour GazeTTE of May 
1905 in another of the series of articles 
on wages, hours and working conditions in 
the building trades. In Ontario, the 
highest rates were being paid in Toronto 
and in localities near the United States 
border while in Quebec, contrary to the 
prevailing trend, smaller centres reported 
rates as high as, and in some cases higher 
than, those in larger localities. This was 
due to the fact that painters and plumbers 
were not resident m many Quebec areas 
and had to be brought in at additional 
expense for any major projects. 

The survey revealed that the eight-hour 
day for both groups was confined to 
Ontario and British Columbia, being more 
common in the latter province, and that 
the nine-hour day was more prevalent in 
Ontario than in the other provinces. 
Approximately 32 per cent of the painters 
covered in the Department of Labour’s 
survey were working nine hours or less 
a day. 

Of 107 localities surveyed, 72 reported 
plumbers working a ten-hour day; 30, a 
nine-hour day; five, an eight-hour day; and 
24, a shorter working period on Saturday. 
In 162 localities surveyed, painters were 
working 10 hours a day in 124, nine hours 
in 31, seven hours in seven and a reduced 
period on Saturday in 25. 

Referring to the Royal Commission on 
Capital and Labour of 1899, the article 
noted that wages for painters had in- 
creased an average of 24-2 per cent by 
1904. Plumbers’ rates had shown a similar 
increase. 

In Halhfax, where painters were earning 
$1.33 to $1.83 a day and plumbers $1 to 
$1.66 in 1889, the wage rates in 1904 stood 
at $167 to $2 and $2, respectively, the 
article noted. 

Hours of work for both trades declined 
considerably over the 15-year period, the 
article revealed. Ten out of 13 returns 
studied in 1889 indicated a ten-hour day 
and three a nine-hour day whereas in 1904 
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onty two instances of the ten-hour day 
were reported, seven of the nine-hour day 
and four of the eight-hour day. 

As with other occupations in the building 
trades, the highest wages paid were found 


in British Columbia. Top wages for 
painters were reported in Sandon and 
Similkameen, where $4 a day was the 


prevailing rate. Peak wages for plumbers 
were reported for the same centres, where 
$4 daily was also the going rate. 
Referring to the census returns of 1870, 
1880 and 1890, the article reported that in 
the latter vear 1,321 painters and glaziers 
were emploved in Canada at an average 
yearly wage of $378.15. In 1870, an 
average annual wage of $277.07 was paid to 
507 painters and glaziers and in 1880, an 
annual rate of $289.23 was earned by 759. 


A sharp increase in the price of beef, 
ranging from 20 to 30 per cent, was the 
feature of April’s cost-of-living report. 
The increase was attributed to a heightened 
demand in the British market and a 
scarcity of stall-fed cattle. Rents con- 
tinued to increase during the month. 


Butter, eggs and other farm produce 
were showing “a very considerable and 
general decline”, while coal was _ also 


dropping in price the GAZETTE reported. 

On the industrial scene, wage increases 
were gained in April by several groups 
throughout the country. Copper-mine 
workers in Greenwood, B.C., had _ their 
wages increased from $3 to $5 a day, 
bricklayers in Nova Scotia from 40 to 45 
cents an hour, stone cutters in Quebec 
from 25 to 30 cents an hour, carpenters in 
London, Ont., by two cents an hour and 
plumbers in Toronto, by one cent an hour. 

Eleven industrial disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labour during April, 
compared with nine during March and 20 
in April 1904. The number of workers 
affected was 855, compared with 486 in 
March and more than 2,000 a year earlier. 

The loss in time through these disputes 
was estimated at approximately 9,150 work- 
ing days, an increase of 2,180 over the 
previous month and a decrease of 4,480 
days compared with April 1904. 





Find LMPC Mutually Helpful 


A good example of the kind of labour- 
management co-operation that is mutually 
helpful is evident at Alliance Paper Mills, 
Limited, Merritton, Ont. 

Employees at Alliance Paper Mulls, 
Limited, are members of Local 77, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers of America. 

Commenting on the advantages gained 
through Jlabour-management co-operation 
at Alliance, “Murdo” MacDonald, Presi- 
dent of the union local and Co-chairman 
of the Mutual Interest Board, said :— 

“T find that the relationship here between 
management and union is excellent, and 
that the company contributes 100 per 
cent to making things pleasant for the 
employees. We make a practice of getting 
all new employees interested in the LMPC 
idea, and as soon as they do, they co- 
operate fully and push just as hard as the 


older hands to make things operate 
successfully ... 
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‘,..All around, we have found that our 
two-way co-operation system Is a great 
asset, and 1s improving all the time. Our 
relationship with management is excellent, 
and the LMPC activity is, to a 
extent, responsible for the situation.” 


great 


Management’s Views 


Speaking for management, G. Howard 
Smith, Industrial Relations Manager and 
Chairman of the Committee, said :— 


“T believe that it is a fundamental 
precept that people are more contented 


in their work, and therefore more efficient, 
if they can see purpose in their effort and 
can contribute to the over-all goal. 


“The Mutual Interest Board provides a 
medium for the interchange of ideas 
between management and the employees. 
It is a place where we can talk earnestly 
about the plans and problems of the 
company and reap the benefits of many 
opinions. 

“The company, after all, is the people 
who work in it. The livelihood of all is 
tied up in its fortunes, and it is our belief 
that everyone is concerned in this.” 





LMPC Aids in Safety Program 


Through the efforts of the joint labour- 
management safety committees, the 


employees of Canadian Forest Products, 


Limited, and associated companies in 
Vancouver have been participating in a 


well-devised safety program. 

The company has offered some novel 
incentives to keep safety-consciousness at, 
a high level at all times, and particularly 
during working hours. Locals of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America actively 
co-operate in the program. 

In instituting the safety program, which 
was done after discussion in the joint 
labour-management safety committees, it 
was decided that any awards given for 
improved safety records should be shared 
by all employees contributing to the good 
record, rather than by a selected few. 


‘Silver Dollar Mondays” 


When the program came into effect, one 
scheme that was developed was “Silver 
Dollar Mondays”. 

Every Monday a member of the safety 


committee asks the employees pertinent 
questions on safety. The first five indi- 


viduals who answer a question correctly 
are each rewarded with a silver dollar. 

A second plan provides a free show and 
prizes for employees when accident-free 
periods are recorded. The plan works as 
follows :— 

If a period of 25 days accumulates without 
an accident being recorded, every employee 
in the plant is entitled to attend one motion- 
picture show at the company’s expense. 

A period of 50 aeccident-free days means 
another free show, and also a drawing for 
seven prizes. 

Another free show for everyone is pro- 
vided if a 100-day accident-free period is 
recorded and, in addition, $100 is deposited 
to the account of the Community Fund, an 
employee-operated recreational enterprise. 

In addition, a monthly employee maga- 
zine devoted to personnel news and safety 
is published and distributed. 
bears the appropriate title: 
Stay Aloe. 


The magazine 
Stay Alert, 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service.  In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


of Labour. 


‘Industrial 


Relations 
and Conciliation. 





C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and 
.R. & D.I. Regulations Revised 


Changes made were not substantive, being made mainly for purposes of 


convenience in drafting, conformity with other Regulations, clarity 


of meaning. Complete texts of Regulations and Rules: reproduced here 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Regulations and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board have been revised. Texts of the 
revised Regulations and Rules of Pro- 
cedure are reproduced below. 

The revisions were made in accordance 
with the Regulations Act (Chapter 235, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952). Regu- 
lations made under Section 9 of the Act 
provide for the preparation and publica- 
tion of consolidations of Regulations, and 
of supplements to such consolidations, from 
time to time, as determined by the 
Governor-in-Council. 

No substantive changes were made in 


either the Regulations or the Rules of 
Procedure. In the Regulations, the refer- 
ence to “Part XV of the Criminal Code” 


has been dropped because it is no longer 
applicable in view of amendments to the 
Code. In the Rules of Procedure, there 
has been a consolidation of the original 
Rules with the amendments made by 
Orders in Council P.C. 1547 and P.C. 2007 
of 1950 and 1952, respectively. 

Other changes in the Regulations and 
Rules have been made for purposes of 
convenience in drafting, conformity with 
other Regulations, and clarity of meaning. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
REGULATIONS 


| Made pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 67 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chapter 152 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, 
by the Governor General in Council 
(Order in Council P.C. 1954-1727 of 
November 18, 1954) and published in the 
CANADA GAZETTE on December 8, 1954.] 


1. These regulations may be cited as the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Regulations. 

2. In these regulations, 

(a) “Act” means the Industrial Rela- 

tions and Disputes Investigation Act; 

(b) “Minister” means the Minister of 

Labour and includes the Deputy 
Minister of Labour; and 


AND 
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(c) “party” includes a person, corpora- 
tion, trade union, bargaining agent, 
employee, employers’ organization or 
employer. 


3. Any notice, request or complaint that 
may be given or made to the Minister by 
any party under the Act may be given or 
made to the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ontario, for the Minister, and may be given 
or sent by mail or may be left with the 
Director for the Minister. 


4. (1) Where, under the Act or these 
regulations, any notice or report is required 
or authorized to be given or sent by the 
Minister or a Conciliation Board or an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to any party, 
the notice or report may be given or sent 
by mail addressed to that party at his place 
of business or usual abode or may be per- 
sonally served upon or given to that party 
or in his absence may be left for that party 
with any person at his place of business or 
at his usual place of abode. 


(2) Any notice or request authorized or 
required to be given or sent by the Muin- 
ister to any party pursuant to the Act 
giving effect to or giving notice of any 
direction or decision of the Minister may 
be given or sent for him by the Director 
of Industrial Relations, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


5. Service of any writ issued by the 


Canada Labour Relations Board or a Con- 
ciliation Board or an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission requiring any person to appear 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
Conciliation Board or Industrial Inquiry 
Commission, as the case may be, to give 
evidence or to give evidence and to bring 
with him any documents in his possession 
or under his control, may be effected by 
personal service on the person to whom it 
is directed. 


6. Any summons, warrant or writ to 
compel the attendance of a witness or other 
person before a court, judge or magistrate 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 


pursuant to the Act and any notice of appeal 
from any decision made under the Act by 
a court, judge or magistrate may be served 
in the same manner as a like summons, 
warrant, writ or notice may be served under 
Summary Conviction proceedings of the 
Criminal Code. 


7. In addition to the method of service 
authorized by Section 6, service of any 
summons, warrant, writ or notice mentioned 
in Section 6 upon a trade union or cor- 
poration may be effected by service of the 
same upon any officer in Canada of such 
trade union or corporation or by leaving it 
at the office of the trade union or corpora- 
tion or at the last or most usual place of 
abode of any officer of the trade union or 
corporation with some inmate thereof appar- 
ently not under sixteen years of age. 


Notice to Commence Collective Bargaining 

8. Where a notice to commence collective 
bargaining has been given by an employer 
er employers’ organization or a bargaining 
agent to any other party pursuant to Sec- 
tion 12 or 13 of the Act, it shall contain 
the following particulars:— 


(a) it shall be signed by the party giving 

~~ the notice or signed on his behalf in 
the manner prescribed by Section 47 
of the Act, and shall be addressed to 
the party to whom the notice is to 
be given; 


(b) it shall be dated and shal] contain a 
request to the party to whom notice 
is given to commence collective bar- 
gaining wtih the party giving the 
notice with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement between 
them or to the renewal or revision 
of any existing collective agreement 
between them, as the case may be; 
and 


(ec) it shall designate a convenient time, 

within twenty days from the date of 
the giving of the notice, when, and a 
convenient place where, parties may 
meet and commence or cause author- 
ized representatives on their behalf 
to meet and commence collective 
bargaining. 


Request for the Appointment of a Concilia- 
tion Officer or Conciliation Board 

9. Where a request is made to the Min- 
ister by a party to collective bargaining, 
pursuant to Section 16 of the Act, to in- 
struct a conciliation officer to assist the 
parties in collective bargaining or for the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, the 
request shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment containing the following information :— 


(a) the name and address of the party 
making the request and of the other 
party to the collective bargaining; 


(b) the date upon which notice was given 
under Section 12 or 13 of the Act, as 
the case may be, to the other party 
to commence collective bargaining, 
together with a copy of the notice; 


(c) a copy of any existing collective agree- 
ment between the parties; and 


(d) a statement of the steps that have 
been taken and the progress that has 
been made in collective bargaining 
following the giving of the notice, and 
the difficulties that have been 
encountered in connection with the 
collective bargaining since the date of 
the giving of the notice. 


Complaint Alleging Violation of a Provision 
of the Act 


10. (1) Where any complaint is made to 
the Minister under Section 43 or 44 of the 
Act alleging a violation of a provision of 
the Act, the complaint may be signed in the 
manner authorized by Section 47 of the Act 
for the signing of a notice under the Act 
and shall be duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration. 


_ (2) The complaint shall contain the follow- 
ing particulars:— 
(a) the name and address of the party 


making the complaint and of the party 
against whom the complaint is made; 


(b) a statement that the party making 
the complaint is aggrieved because of 
the alleged violation of the Act, with 
particulars setting out his interest in 
the complaint; 


(c) the provision or provisions of the Act 
that, it is alleged, have been violated, 
including a reference to the sections 
in the Act containing those provi- 
sions; and a concise statement of the 
facts and actions upon which the 
complainant relies as constituting a 
violation of the Act, including all 
relevant dates and names and 
addresses of persons who are, in the 
opinion of the complainant, in a posi- 
tion to give evidence to substantiate 
the complaint, and the nature of 
such evidence; and 


(d) the steps, if any, that have been 
taken by or on behalf of the com- 
plainant for the adjustment of the 
matters giving rise to the complaint. 


(3) Upon receipt of a complaint, the Min- 
ister may request such further particulars 
of the complaint as he deems necessary from 
the party making the complaint and may 
as he deems advisable send forward a notice 
of the complaint and a copy of the com- 
plaint and of any particulars thereof made 
to and filed with him by the complainant 
to the party against whom the complaint is 
made, and may request that party to furnish 
to the Minister a reply to the complaint 
duly signed by that party and verified by 
affidavit or statutory declaration within 
seven days of receipt by that party of the 
notice or such further time as may be 
specified by the Minister. 


Application to the Minister for Consent 
to Prosecute 


11. (1) Where an application is made by 
any party to the Minister for consent to 
prosecute for an offence under the Act, the 
Minister may require the applicant to 
submit a written application in accordance 
with this section. 
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(2) The application may be signed on 
behalf of the party making the application 
in the same manner as is provided by 
Section 47 for the signing of any notice 
under the Act by the applicant and shall be 
verified by affidavit or statutory declaration. 
contain the 


(3) The application shall 


following particulars: 

(a) the name and address of the applicant 

and of the party whom it is desired to 
prosecute; 


(b) the particulars and nature of the 
offence alleged to have been committed 
and the provisions of the Act that it 
is alleged have been violated, including 
a reference to the sections of the Act 
containing those provisions and_ in- 
cluding the date or dates upon which 
and the place or places where the 
offence or offences against the Act 
were committed or, if a continuing 
offence, the date upon which the 
offence commenced and the period of 
time during which it continued; and 


(c) a concise statement of the facts and 
actions upon which the complainant 
relies as constituting the violation 
or violations of the Act in respect 
of which consent to prosecute 1s 
requested, including all relevant dates 
and names and addresses of persons 
who in the opinion of the applicant 
are in a position to give evidence to 
substantiate the complaint and the 
nature of such evidence. 





(4) Upon receipt of an application for 
consent to prosecute, the Minister may 
request from the applicant any further 
particulars that he deems necessary to 
dispose of the application and may give 
notice of the application and a copy of the 
application and of any particulars furnished 
by the applicant in support thereof as he 
deems advisable, to the party whom the 
applicant desires to have prosecuted, and 
may request that party to file a reply to 
the application duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration within seven days 
following the receipt of the request or such 
further period of time as the Minister may 
specify. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


[Made pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 60 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chapter 152 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, by 
the Governor General in Council (Order 
in Council P.C. 1954-1727 of November 18, 
1954) and published in the Canada Gazette 
on December 8, 1954.] 

1. These rules may be cited as the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


Interpretation 
2. In these rules, 


(a) “Act” means the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 


(b) “Board” means Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board; 
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(c) “Chairman” means the Chairman of 
the Board and ineludes, during the 
absence of the Chairman for any 
reason, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board; 

(d) “Chief Executive Officer” means the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board; 
and 

(e) “party” includes a person, corpora- 
tion, trade union, employee, employer, 
or employers’ organization. 


3. (1) The forms prescribed by the Board 
from time to time for use in proceedings 
before it shall be used in such proceedings; 
copies of these forms may be obtained for 
use by any party from the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board, Ottawa, Canada. 


(2) Where by these rules notices are 
required to be given by the Board to any 
party or by any party to any other party 
or to the Board, the notices shall, unless 
otherwise in these rules provided, be in 
writing and may be filed or given or served 
by being sent by prepaid registered mail 
or by personal service; notices to be served 


upon or filed with the Board may be 
addressed to or served upon the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


(3) Where by the Act or by these rules a 
notice is required to be given by the Board, 
it may be given by the Chief Executive 
Officer. 


Quorum of the Board 


4. (1) Three members of the Board in- 
cluding the Chairman and one member 
representative of employers and one mem- 
ber representative of employees constitute 
a quorum for the purpose of any hearing 
or decision of the Board or the transaction 
of other business of the Board. 


(2) The decision of the majority of the 
members of the Board present and _ con- 
stituting a quorum of the Board is a 
decision of the Board and, in the event of 
a tie, the Chairman has a casting vote. 


(3) The Chief Executive Officer, with the 
concurrence of the Chairman, may set down 
any application or other matter pending 
betore the Board for hearing by the Board 
and fix the time and place of the hearing, 
and shall do so in any case upon the request 
of the Chairman. 


(4) Meetings of the Board shall be held 
as determined by the Board or at the call 
of the Chairman. 


Enlarging or Abridging Time 


5. (1) When the Board deems it advis- 
able it may postpone or adjourn the hearing 
or consideration of any matter for such time 
and from time to time and upon such terms 
as it may deem fit; or in any matter or 
proceeding abridge or enlarge the time 
prescribed by these rules for doing any act, 
filing any document or instituting any pro- 
ceedings before it. 


(2) Where on the hearing of any appli- 
cation or other matter by the Board, the 
Board reserves or postpones decision thereon 
or On any issue in connection therewith, the 
Board may, at any subsequent meeting or 
meetings, make decision disposing of the 


application, matter or issue, notwithstanding 
that the members of the Board at the sub- 
sequent meeting are not the same as the 
members of the Board who were present at 
the hearing. 


Decisions of the Board 


6. Evidence of all decisions of the Board 
shall be in the form of an order signed 
by the Chief Executive Officer. 


Amendment of Proceedings 


7. Any application or other document filed 
with the Board in connection with any 
proceeding under the Act may be amended 
at any time by leave of the Board upon 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe. 


Time for Filing Second Application 


8. Where an application for certification 
has been refused by the Board, the Board 
shall not entertain any further application 
by the applicant for certification in respect 
of the same or substantially the same unit 
of employees until a period of six months 
has elapsed following the date of the deci- 
sion, except by special leave of the Board 
where the Board is of opinion that the prior 
application was rejected on account of a 
technical error or omission in connection 
therewith. 


9. (1) Subject to these rules, in any pro- 
ceedings before it, the Board shall afford an 
opportunity to all interested parties either 
to present oral or written evidence or make 
oral or written representations on the 
matters at issue as the Board deems advis- 
able in the circumstances. 


(2) Where any question arises in any pro- 
ceedings before the Board as to whether a 
party is an interested party therein the 
Board shall decide the question and its 
decision thereon is final and conclusive. 
Application for Certification of Bargaining 

Agent 


10. (1) An application by a trade union 
for certification as bargaining agent under 
Section 7 of the Act shall be in writing 
duly signed on behalf of the trade union as 
provided in Section 47 of the Act and veri- 
fied by statutory declaration or affidavit of 
the person or persons who signed the 
application. 


(2) Upon the filing of the application the 
Board shall give notice thereof and send 
one or more copies of the application to 
the employer of the employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit and to any other 
interested party. 


(3) In any particular case where the 
Board deems it advisable, the Board may 
require the employer to post one or more 
copies of the application and notice and to 
keep them posted for seven days in a con- 
spicuous place or places in his establishment 
where they are most likely to come to the 
attention of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit, and in such case, forthwith 
upon the expiry of the period of posting, 


the employer shall file with the Board a 
statutory declaration proving compliance 
with the instructions of the Board for 
posting. 
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(4) Within seven days of receipt of the 
notice and copy of the application, the 
employer and any other party to whom the 
notice is sent shall notify the Board that 
he desires or does not desire, as the case 
may be, to intervene to contest the applica- 
tion and file his reply thereto. 


(5) Where notice of intervention is filed 
by the employer or other interested party, 
the party filing the notice shall file with the 
Board, within fourteen days of service upon 
him of the notice and copy of the applica- 
tion referred to in subsection (2), a reply 
to the application in writing signed on his 
behalf as provided in Section 47 of the Act” 
and verified by affidavit or sworn declara- 
tion of the persons who signed the reply. 


(6) The reply shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the material facts upon which the 
intervener intends to rely and shall specifi- 
cally admit or deny each of the statements 
made in the application. 


(7) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
by the intervener in order to. present 
evidence or make further representations in 
the matter, and where a hearing is requested, 
the reasons for such request, the nature of 
the further oral representations or evidence 
that it is proposed to make or present, shall 
be stated. 


(8) Upon the filing of the reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the applicant 
who shall inform the ‘Board forthwith upon 
receipt thereof whether or not he desires a 
hearing on the application for the purpose 
of making oral representations or presenting 
evidence and the nature of the representa- 
tions and evidence it is proposed to make 
or present at the hearing. 


(9) Where the Board is of opinion that a 
hearing on an application is advisable, 
notice fixing a time and place of the hearing 
shall be given to the applicant and to the 
employer and to all other interveners filing 
replies; the notice may be given by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Application to Prescribe a Provision for the 
Final Settlement of Differences Concern- 
ing Meaning or Violation of a 
Collective Agreement 


(1) An application to the Board to 
eo a provision for the final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement may 
be made to the Board by either party thereto 
signed in the manner provided in Section 47 
of the Act and duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration of the person or per- 
sons who signed the application. 


(2) The application shall set forth the 
names and addresses of the parties to the 
collective agreement in respect of which it 
is desired to have the provision prescribed, 
the date of execution of the agreement and 
its duration, and the reasons for making 
the application; a true copy of the collec- 
tive agreement shall be filed with the 
application. 


(3) Upon filing of the application, the 
Board shall give notice and send a copy 
thereof to the other party to the collective 
agreement. 
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(4) Within fourteen days of receipt of 
notice and copy of the application, the other 
party to the collective agreement may file 
with the Board a written reply to the 
application signed as provided in Section 47 
of the Act and verified by affidavit or sworn 
declaration of the person or persons who 
signed the reply. 


(5) The reply shall contain a _ concise 
statement of the facts and arguments upon 
which the party making a reply intends to 
rely and shall specifically admit or deny 
each of the statements made in the applica- 
tion. 


(6) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
in order to make further oral representa- 
tions or present evidence and where a hear- 
ing is requested, the reply shall state the 
reasons therefor and the nature of the 
representations or evidence that it is pro- 
posed to make or to present. 


(7) Upon the filing of the reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the applicant 
who shall inform the Board forthwith 
whether or not he desires a hearing on the 
application and, if so, the nature of the oral 
representations or evidence that he proposes 
to make or present at the hearing. 


(8) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on an application is advisable, 
notice fixing the time and place of the 
hearing shall be given to the interested 
parties; the notice may be given by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Complaints Alleging Failure to Negotiate 


12. (1) Where the Minister of Labour 
pursuant to Section 43 of the Act has 
referred to the Board a complaint from a 
party to collective bargaining that any other 
party to the collective bargaining has failed 
to comply with paragraph (a) of Section 14 
of the Act or with paragraph (a) of Sec- 
tion 15 of the Act, the Board shall send a 
copy of the complaint to the party alleged to 
be in default and shall by notice require 
that party to file and that party shall there- 
upon file with the Board within ten days 
of receipt of the notice, a reply to the com- 
plaint in writing signed in the manner pro- 
vided by Section 47 of the Act and verified 
by affidavit or statutory declaration of the 
persons who signed the reply. 


(2) The reply shall state whether or not 
a hearing in the matter is desired and, if 
so, the nature of the representations or 
evidence that it is proposed to make or 
present. 


(3) Before proceeding as provided in sub- 
section (1) the Board may require the 
complainant to furnish further particulars 
in writing of the complaint and a full state- 
ment of the facts relied upon in support 
thereof duly verified by affidavit or statutory 
declaration. 


(4) The reply to the complaint shall 
contain a concise statement of the facts 
upon which the party making the reply 
intends to rely and shall set out the facts 
and circumstances relating to the bargain- 
ing negotiations within the knowledge of 
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that party and shall specifically admit or 
deny each of the statements made in the 


complaint. 


(5) The respondent shall forward with the 
reply a copy otf any notice or notices to 
commence collective bargaining given by or 
on behalf of the complainant to the respon- 
dent or by the respondent to the complainant 
and being or purporting to be given pur- 
suant to Section 12 or Section 13 of the Act 
and received or given by the respondent, as 
the case may be. 


(6) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on a complaint is advisable, notice 
fixing the time and place of hearing shall 
be given to the interested parties: the 
notice may be given by mail, telegraph or 
telephone. 


(7) Upon the filing of a reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the complainant. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this sec- 
tion, the Board may at any time following 
receipt of a complaint referred to the Board 
by the Minister, if it deems it expedient 
to do so, set the matter down for hearing 
before the Board at such time and place 
as may be fixed by the Board therefor. 


(9) In the disposition of the complaint, 
the Board may take into consideration the 
reports of any inquiries made by it or that 
the Minister of Labour has caused to be 
made in connection with the complaint prior 
to the transmission of the complaint to the 
Board and that the Minister has made avail- 
able to the Board. 


Failure to Make Reply 


13. Where upon an application or other 
proceedings before the Board, a party fails 
to give notice or to make reply within the 
time prescribed by these rules for doing so, 
that party is not entitled, except by leave 
of the Board, to any further notice of pro- 
ceedings in the matter or to make further 
representations or to give further evidence 
to the Board in connection therewith. 


Time of Filing 


14. (1) Where the Board has directed a 
trade union or employers’ organization to 
file with it a statutory declaration stating 
the names and addresses of its officers or a 
copy of its constitution and bylaws, the trade 
union or employers’ organization — shall 
comply therewith within seven days of the 
receipt of notice. 


(2) Every trade union and employers’ 
organization making application to the Board 
under these rules shall file with the Board 
a copy of its constitution and bylaws and 
the names and addresses of its officers, if 
they are not at that time already on file 
with the Board. 


Member in Good Standing 


15. For the purposes of Section 7 of the 
Act, a member in good standing of a trade 
union shall be deemed by the Board to be 
a person who, in the opinion of the Board, 
is at the date of the application for certifi- 
eation 

(a) a member of the union; and 


(b) has, on his own behalf, paid at least 
one month’s union dues for or within 
the period commencing on the first day 
of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the applica- 

. tion is made and ending upon the date 
of the application; or 

(ec) where he has joined the union within 
the period mentioned in paragraph 
(b) has, on his own behalf, paid the 
union application or admission fee in 


an amount at least equal to one 
month’s union dues. 
Votes of Employees 
16. (1) Where the Board has directed 


that a vote be taken of the employees in a 
bargaining unit, the Chief Executive Officer 
is responsible for the taking of the vote and 
reporting thereon to the Board and, subject 
to the direction of the Board, he has 
authority on behalf of the Board to settle 
all matters pertaining to the taking of the 
vote and to issue directions deemed neces- 
sary by him for the taking of the vote 
including, without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing, authority to 

(a) settle the list of employees entitled to 

vote; 
(b) settle the form of the ballot; 


(c) fix the method of voting and the time 
and place or places for the taking of 
the vote; 

(d) settle the forms of notice of election 
and provide for the posting thereof; 

(e) appoint a returning officer, deputy 
returning officer and poll clerks as he 
may deem necessary; 

({) direct, in any case, that certain ballots 
be segregated and referred to the 
Board for a ruling; and 

(g) give any special directions he may 
deem necessary as to the proper con- 
duct of the vote. 


(2) Every interested party shall comply 
with every reasonable request made by the 
Chief Executive Officer, or any person desig- 
nated by him to assist in the taking of the 
vote, for information or assistance required 
by him in the preparation for or the taking 
of the vote. 


17. (1) The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Board, subject to the direction of the Board, 
is responsible for the processing of applica- 
tions made to the Board, the issue of notices 
on behalf of the Board, the conduct of 
investigations for the Board in connection 
with applications and other matters coming 
before the Board and may, subject to the 
direction of the Chairman, in his discretion, 
undertake or cause to be undertaken such 
investigation on the Board’s behalf as he 
deems necessary in the circumstances of the 
case, and is responsible for the preparation 
and submission of reports to the Board con- 
cerning the matters mentioned in this sec- 
tion, and, subject to the direction of the 
Chairman, the issue of orders giving effect 
to the decisions of the Board. 


(2) The Secretary of the Board shall keep 
a record of the proceedings and decisions 
of the Board and orders made by it, and 
shall assist the Chief Executive Officer in 
the discharge of his duties; in the absence 
of the Chief Executive Officer for any reason 
the Secretary shall act in his place. 


18. A summons to require any person to 
appear before the Board to give evidence 
or to give evidence and bring with him 
any documents in his possession or under his 
control in the following form, varied to suit 
the case, shall be deemed good and sufficient 
for that purpose and may be given by the 
Chairman or the Chief Executive Officer, and 
service thereof may be effected by personal 
service on the person to whom it is directed: 


SUMMONS 


Before the 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


é 
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Whereas it has been made to appear that you are likely to give material evidence 
respecting the above-cited matter, you are hereby summoned and required to appear before 
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noon, and so from day to day until the matter is heard, to give evidence touching the 
matter in question (and to bring with you at the time and place aforesaid and produce 
before the said Board 
and any ‘other ‘books, papers or documents in your custody or under your control in any 
way relating to the said matter). 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Board met for one day during 
March. The Board ordered two repre- 
sentation votes of employees, rejected one 
application for certification, and granted 
one request for review of a Board decision. 
During the month the Board received 
seven applications for certification. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, respondent, Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brakemen, inter- 
vener (conductors). (L.G., March, p. 298) 
(Returning Officer: R. H. Hooper). The 


Labour Relations Board 


names of the applicant and intervener will 
both appear on the ballot. 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Ltd. (Station CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, Ont., respondent. (L.G., March, 
p. 298) (Returning Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Muine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, applicant, 
Dominion Catering Company Limited, 


Yellowknife, NWT, respondent, and Giant 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour. is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or,-that..a. party hasctailed “to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions —for “incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
tor the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, inter- 
vener. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote ordered by the Board 
(L.G., March, p. 298). 


Request for Review of Decision Granted 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, and ‘Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal, respondent (L.G., April, 
p. 425). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
La Cie de Radiodiffusion de Shawinigan 


Falls Ltée, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Central 
Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. Saguenay and Lake St. John Tele- 
phone Employees’ National Syndicate on 


behalf of a unit of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union (Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America) on behalf of a unit of main- 
tenance and service employees of Smith 
Transport Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of conductors of the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers of The Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Locals 115 and 955, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
Edmonton (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During March, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Local 520, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
and Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1657, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (checkers) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Association of Lake Carriers and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


6. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(whaling operations), and United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Tidewater Shipping Company, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
Das 

2. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited, Dawson City, YT, and Dawson 
Miners’ Union, Local 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
April, p: 425): 

3. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
Prescott, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., April, p. 425). 

4. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
N;S. and Division No. 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., April, 
p. 425). 
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5. Association of Lake Carriers and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (see above). 

6. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 

7. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(whaling operations) and United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see above). 

8. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
and Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., April, p. 425). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal 
with matters in dispute between CKOY 
Limited, Ottawa, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (L.G., April, p. 426) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, H. M. Daly, QC, Ottawa, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
and the Overseas Communication Union, 
Local 272 (L.G., April, p. 426), was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice P. E. Cété, Mont- 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Cé6té was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Mont- 
real, and A. Andras, Ottawa, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During March, the Minister received the 
reports of the following Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation which he had 
established :— 

1.Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
March, p. 300). The text of the majority 
and minority reports are reproduced below. 

2. Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61). 
The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 

3. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Railways) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61). The text of 
the unanimous report is reproduced below. 

4. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers 
(Ges Jan pe 61) Them text “or sae 
majority and minority reports are repro- 
duced below. 

5. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
including Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., July 1954, p. 993). The text of the 
unanimous report is reproduced below. 

6. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Cana- 
dian National Railways), and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1725). The text of the unanimous report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Essex Terminal Railway Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Nov. 1954, 
p. 1574). 


2. CHRC Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 426). 


3. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal (clerical employees) 
and Local 272, Overseas Communication 
Union (L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1574). 





Nova Scotia’s Department of Labour handled 64 conciliation cases during the fiscal 


year 1953-54, it is reported in the Department’s annual report. 


Of these, 58 were settled 


by conciliation officers, four were settled by conciliation boards, one by a conciliation 
officer after a strike following a board’s report, and one strike continued following a 


board’s report. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


Terms of Reference 


effect agreement 
on the matters in 


To endeavour’ to 
between the parties 
dispute, namely :— 

1. Wage Rates. 
2. Overtime Rates. 
3. Establishment of a Welfare Fund. 


Observations 


The Board met by arrangement on 
iuiesday,;--February 15, at 2. p.m. .and 
immediately following the taking of the 
oath of office by the members proceeded 
with the hearing of the parties to the 
dispute. 

Apart from a copy of the current agree- 
ment handed in by the Union as Employees’ 
Exhibit No. 1, and a written submission 
presented by the employer and handed in 
as Emplovers’ Exhibit No. 1, the argument 
pro and con was oral, and required con- 
siderable questioning by the Board for the 
purpose -of clarification. However, the 
hearings were harmonious throughout, and 
the employer-employee relations appear 
good. 

In the regrettable absence of a written 
brief being submitted by the Union for 
study by the Board members, the Board, 
through questioning and research, assembled 
certain facts, in the light of which it bases 
its findings and recommendations 


Relevant Facts in Brief 


In September 1952 a Conciliation Board 
was established to assist in effecting an 
agreement between the parties to this 
dispute. With two exceptions the unani- 
mous recommendations of that Board were 
later accepted and constituted, as amended, 
the initial wage agreement between the 
parties. The exceptions referred to above 
were :— 

1. The union security clause recom- 
mended by the Board was amended 
in line with the union proposals. 


2. An adjustment in line with the 
union proposals was made in the 
hours on watch for deckhands, and 
established, in a measure, a six-hour 
day, contrary to the recommendation 
of the Board. 





of Labour 
minority 


In March, the Minister 
received the majority and 


reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
Cana- 
Barge 


tional Union of North America, 
dian District, and Vancouver 
Transportation Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Robert Hewitt, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, T. R. Watt, 
Vancouver, and Hugh Smith, North 
Burnaby, B.C., nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Watt. The minority report was _ sub- 
mitted by Mr. Smith. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


Acceptance of all other recommendations 
of the Board did, however, establish the 
following concessions to the Union:— 

1. Increased monthly rate of cooks 
from $172.50 to $195. 

Increased monthly rate for quarter- 

masters from $167.50 to $175. 

Increased monthly rate of deck- 

hands $159.50 to $175. Placed 
quartermasters and deckhands in 
one classification. 

_ Established a guaranteed minimum 
of 20 hours per month while 
handling cargo during hours on 
duty, at $1 per hour or a guar- 
anteed $20 per month in addition 
to basic wage. 

3. Established ‘an overtime rate of $1.50 
per hour, which up to that time 
had been compensated by equiv- 
alent time off. 


4. Increased the number of days leave 
per month from seven days for 
quartermasters, and four days for 
deckhands, to ten days for all 
classes. 


bo 


It should be noted that the combined 
basic wage of $175 plus the guaranteed 
minimum of $20 for cargo handling during 
the regular shift hours brought the monthly 
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earnings up to $195, which is frequently 
exceeded by handling cargo for hours in 
excess of 20 in any calendar month. 

It should be further noted, particularly 
when making comparisons with the wage 
rates of other classes of labour, that in 
addition to the monthly earnings, the com- 
pany provides meals and sleeping accom- 
modation, except for days on leave from 
the vessel, or approximately 20 days of 
each calendar month. 

While the Board has made no effort to 
set a value on this service it has been 
noted, however, that Section 16 of the 
current agreement provides for an allow- 
ance of $2 per day when a vessel is with- 
drawn from the service and meals and 
lodging are not provided. 

In 1958 the agreement was reopened for 
negotiations, with the result that a further 
$30-per-month increase was agreed to, but 
at the same time it was agreed to revert 
to the hours of work recommended by the 
1952 Conciliation Board, that is the present 
eight-hour day. 

In this dispute the Union is not seeking 
a return to the so-called six-hour day, but 
is seeking instead a 124-per-cent increase 
in the monthly rate, plus a 124-per-cent 
increase in the overtime rate, presumably, 
in part at least, to compensate for the 
longer work week as re-established in the 
1953 negotiations. 

With the addition of the $30-per-month 
increase obtained in 1953, the rates of pay 
are now:— 

Cooks: $230 per month. 


Deckhands: $205 per month plus $20 
guaranteed for cargo time, making a 
total of $225. 


Wage Rates 


The company’s submission to the Board 
states as follows:— 

While there are no_ union-organized 
companies whose operations are exactly 
similar to those of this company, there are 
a number of agreements of companies who 
employ similar classifications of employees. 
These, for the information of this Board, 
are as follows: 


Per 

month 
GREA thie eee eee eee | 
GN Re see meee eer ere | 
Union; SS). sere. : eeeees sere tee ($205.00 
Waterhouserivs: aie, cen eee 
Tidewater Shipping Co. ...... 216.00 
Various towboat companies... 192.00 


The union did not attempt to dispute 
the accuracy of the above quotation or 
figures. 
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The information of the Board is that the 
majority of the companies, or at least, 
companies employing the majority of the 
employees of the companies quoted above, 
are under agreement with the Union herein 
involved. None of them have currently nor 
have they ever had a six-hour day such as 
that secured from this company in 1952 and 
forfeited in 1953. 

It should be noted, however, that 
although a Conciliation Board recent report 
has recommended no increase in wage rates 
quoted above, the question of rates is still 
unsettled. Thus there is always the possi- 
bility of an upward revision, in which case 
the rates of the several companies referred 
to above could be altered to an extent that 
would leave the employees of this com- 
pany in an unfavourable relative position. 

The Board has given full consideration 
to this possibility but is of the opinion 
that, inasmuch as it will be possible to 
reopen negotiations between the parties to 
this dispute within the next six months, 
every consideration could be given at that 
time to such an eventuality. 

The Board thas looked into the possi- 
bility of cost-of-living index changes 
warranting a change in the wage rates. We 
have compared the index as of September 
1952 with that of December 1954, which 
indicates a rise on only one-half of one 
point. In this connection we may also 
point out that, where an employer pro- 
vides meals and sleeping accommodation as 
a part of the remuneration for services, he 
is absorbing a large share of any increase 
in the cost of living which would other- 
wise rest solely on the shoulders of the 
employee. 

The Board has also taken into account 
the contention of the Union that the 
employees should now be compensated for 
the forfeiture of the shorter work-week in 
1953, and that the $30 monthly increase 
received at the same time was a general 
monthly increase in wage rates in the West 
Coast shipping industry in that year, and 
therefore should not be interpreted as 
compensation for the additional two hours 
work per day. 

It is the opinion of the Board that there 
was at that time a mutualiy agreed con- 
dition existing, which warranted the agree- 
ment to re-establish the former eight-hour 
day. While we do not propose to go into 
the matter, we have reason to believe that 
the same condition which prompted such 
agreement still exists. 

As previously stated, the so-called six- 
hour day was secured by the Union in 1952. 
It was secured after a Conciliation Board 
had recommended a continuation of the 


eight-hour day. After one year of opera- 
tion it was mutually agreed to revert to 
the eight-hour day. 

Apart from the period of one year in 
operation in this relatively small section 
of the industry (involving sixteen men) 
there is not now, nor has there ever been, 
a six-hour day agreement with this com- 
pany nor with any of its competitors in 
this area. 

The current basic wage, as previously 
shown, is the same as that paid by the 
three larger competitors of this company, 
and when the cargo handling time monthly 
guarantee of $20 per month is added, the 
earnings of the employees of this company 
are $20 in excess of the others. 


Recommendations 


In the light of all the above facts, the 
Board can find no justification for any 
increase 1n monthly wage rates, except as 
referred to in a later recommendation re 
the Welfare Fund, and we recommend 
accordingly. 


Overtime Rates 


The Board finds that the overtime rates 
being paid by competitive shipping com- 
panies in the area for similar classes of 
employees, is currently, $1.17 per hour. A 
Conciliation Board has recently recom- 
mended $1.32. The Union is seeking $1.50. 
The matter is still unsettled, but, should 
the full-demands of the Union regarding 
overtime be finally conceded, the rate would 
be the same as that now being paid by the 
company herein involved, $1.50 per hour. 

In the light of the above facts, the 
Board recommends no increase in the 
present overtime rates. 


Welfare Plan 


The Board agrees with the Union that 
in keeping with the modern trend in 
industry they should have a Welfare Plan, 
that it should be nation-wide, or at least 
province-wide, and covering the shipping 
industry. However, the proposal of the 
Union that a trust fund be built up at the 
company’s expense, amounting to $6 per 
month per man, and held in trust pending 
the hoped-for day when all, or a majority 
of the B.C. Shipping Companies are pre- 
pared to establish such a plan, does not 
appeal to the Board as practicable or even 
reasonable. 

The Board is of the opinion that a more 
practicable solution to the problem, could 
be implemented, one which would serve as 
a beginning towards the larger plan and 
would at the same time provide more 
immediate welfare. We therefore recom- 
mend the following :— 
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The parties shall meet at the earliest 
reasonably possible opportunity with a 
view to examining some of the many 
welfare plans available; drafting an agree- 
ment to establish a jointly-operated 
welfare plan covering surgical benefits; 
weekly sickness or accident indemnities, 
etc. and acceptable to both parties. We 
recommend that such plan be set up so as 
to become effective not later than May 1, 
1955. Provided, however, that not more 
than one-half of the cost of any plan 
adopted shall be borne by either party, and 
further provided that the union shall at its 
option accept, in lieu of a welfare plan, an 
increase in monthly rates of ($2.50) two 
dollars and fifty cents per month effective 
September 1, 1954. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Rosert Hewitt, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) TR: Watt, 
Member. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 21st day 
of February 1955. 

Mr. Hugh Smith will submit a minority 
report. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On January 18, 1955, you were pleased 
to appoint a Conciliation Board to inves- 
tigate and report on the above dispute. 
The Board was constituted as follows:— 


R. Hewitt, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., 
Chairman. 
T. Watt, Esq. Vancouver, B.C., 


Employer nominee-member. 
Hugh Smith, Esq., North Burnaby, 
B.C., Employees nominee-member. 

The company was represented by Mr. 
J. Lindsey and the Union was represented 
by Messrs. Norm Cunningham and Don 
O’Reilly. 

The points in dispute arose out of a 
request by the employees for revisions in 
the agreement as follows: 

1. A wage increase of 124 per cent for 
all employees covered by this agree- 
ment. 

2. An over-all increase in the overtime 
rate of 124 per cent. 

3. An employer contribution of 20 cents 
per man, per day, to be deposited to 
a union welfare plan. 


The following are my recommendations: 
1. Wage Increase 


Recommend a wage increase of 10 per 
cent which, I believe, would bring the 


employees closer to prevailing rates 
throughout the Province’ of _ British 
Columbia. 
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2. Overtime Rate 

In order to be consistent with the other 
coast companies I would not recommend any 
increase in the overtime rate at this time. It 
has been pointed out that the major coast 
companies are now paying, or have offered 
to pay, $1.32 per hour overtime rate. It is 
for that reason that I would not recommend 
any change in the present rate of $1.50. 
3. Welfare Plan 

The employees spoke for some length 
on the proposal of a Welfare Plan and it 
has been pointed out that the major part 
of Canada’s shipping, which is in eastern 
Canada and is represented by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, has already 
been granted a Welfare Plan on the same 
basis as requested by the employees here. 
It has also been pointed out that, in most 
cases, seamen have no medical or pension 
plan benefits of any consequence on. coastal 
ships. ‘The employees representatives have 
supphed me with data pertaining to the 
Plan and, having gone into it thoroughly, 
I would recommend that the request for a 
Welfare Plan on the basis proposed by the 
Union be granted. 


Conclusion 

The employer continually pleaded in- 
ability to pay as his reason for not granting 
the employees’ requests. This cannot be 
recognized as a basis for bargaining; the 
point is, as I see it, whether or not the 
requests of the employees are reasonable 
and justified. 


between the 


It has been admitted by the company 
that in 1953 the employees took a step 
backwards in their conditions because of 
the statements by the company that they 
could not carry on their business unless 
certain changes were made. I was some- 
what surprised to note that the employees, 
who had been on a six-hour day, thirty- 
hour week, for more than a year, voted 
to return to the eight-hour day, forty- 
hour week, in an attempt to solve this 
problem and with the hope that it would 
serve to better relation between the com- 
pany and the Union. 

In other words, as I understand it, the 
employees were granted an increase of $30 
per month in 1953, which was compensa- 
tion for the extra hours they would be 
required to put in. The increase in the 
number of hours worked was ten hours a 
week, forty-four hours per month and 
therefore $30 would appear to be poor 
compensation for these extra hours. An 
increase at this time would in my opinion 
seem quite justified. 

The discussions during the hearings were 
at all times amiable and the relations 
company and the Union 
seemed very good. 


This is a Minority Report. 
Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Hucu SMITH, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Brotherhood is asking for an in- 
crease of 15 per cent across-the-board for 
all employees of the bargaining unit 
covered by the collective agreement, which 
was effective for a period of two years 
from August 1, 1953. 

A conciliation officer was appointed 
October 7, 1954, in connection with the 
matter and no settlement was reached and 
as a result a Conciliation Board was set 
up consisting of George W. McPhee, 
Chairman, and Emmett Matthew Hall, 
QC, and Thomas McGregor as members. 
We met with the parties on March 7 and 
8 and no settlement could be reached. 
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We therefore present our findings with 
reference to the dispute. We find that 
this fixing of wages for employees of the 
Bessborough Hotel cannot be placed in the 
same category as wages of the Canadian 
National Railway. Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock in his arbitration award of 
December 18, 1950, explicitly states so. 
The same opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Justice J. D. Hyndman on March 12, 1952, 
in a Board of Conciliation report dealing 
with wages and hours of work of employees 
of the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa. 

It has been established that the 
employees of the Bessborough Hotel have 
been accorded substantial increases in 


wages since 1950 and that the average 
hourly earnings of these employees have 
increased by 26-1 per cent in that period. 

It has been alleged and we believe it to 
be true that to grant these employees the 
request which they have made will cost the 
Bessborough Hotel $68,550 and if similar 
increases were made to other hotel 
employees not covered by the collective 
agreement of 1953 a further sum of $6,900 
or a total of $75,450. The operating 
revenue of the hotel for 1953 was $1,013,355. 
The operating expenses for 1953 including 
taxes were $968,205 leaving a surplus of 
$37,988. If $75,450 were added to the oper- 
ating expenses of the hotel by virtue of 
giving the increase asked for in this appli- 
cation the hotel would on the basis of 1953 
show a deficit of $37,015. 

How could this deficit be met by the 
hotel? There are only two ways by 
which it could be done—increase in the 
price of meals and increased rent for rooms. 
It was shown that room rates and meal 
prices are now at such a figure that to 
increase same would price the hotel out of 
the market. It was shown by Mr. Finlay, 
Manager of the hotel, that already some 
permanent patrons have moved out as a 
result of the last increase in rates; so 
increase in price of meals and room rent 
is out of the question. It is reasonable to 
suggest, therefore, that this deficit should 
be saddled on the.Canadian National Rail- 
ways, when the employees of this hotel in 
wages and earnings compare favourably 
with those that apply in other hotels in 
the province. We cannot agree to that 
suggestion. 

Nothing has transpired with regard to the 
cost of living or working conditions since 
the last agreement was entered into on 
August 1, 1953, to justify any change in 
the agreement. 

We feel that there is no justification for 
any further increase in the wage rate 
existing at the present time. 

Dated at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, this 
9th day of March, A.D. 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Grorce W. McPHEE, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. M. Hatt, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
deal with the above dispute completed its 
hearings on Tuesday, March 8, and 
adjourned until Wednesday, March 9 at 
10 a.m., when the members of the Board 
were to meet and consider the evidence 
which had been presented to it by both 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon (Canadian National 
Railways). 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge George W. 
McPhee, Moose Jaw, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
Emmett M. Hall, QC, Sas- 
McGregor, Winnipeg, 
company and union 


members, 
katoon, and T. 


nominees of the 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Hall. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McGregor. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


parties. When the Board met on Wednes- 
day, instead of discussing the case, the 
Chairman read a completed report which 
had been agreed to by the Chairman and 
the employer’s nominee, and which they 
both signed after it had been read. I 
asked for time to consider their submis- 
sion before giving my answer as_ to 
whether I could or could not sign it, and 
this was granted on the understanding that 
I would write the Chairman before March 
18. However, on March 15 I received a 
letter dated March 10, from the Chairman, 
reading as follows: 

I have been thinking the matter over and 
as we have to have our report in by the 
15th instant, I am sending same in and 
advising Mr. Maclean that you will forward 
your minority report direct to him. 

I want to get this matter concluded so 
far as I am concerned so that I can keep 


within the date suggested to me by the 
Department. 


This action of the Chairman I thought 
was rather high-handed in that he did not 
wait for my reply and took it upon him- 
self to advise you that I would forward a 
Minority Report before he knew that a 
Minority Report would be necessary. 

It transpires however, now that I have 
had time to read the Majority Report and 
study the evidence submitted I can say 
that I do not agree with its findings, and 
submit the following as my recommenda- 
tion for a basis of settling the dispute. 

(1) Paragraph 3 of the Majority Report 
reads as follows: 


We therefore present our findings with 
reference to the dispute: We find that this 
fixing of wages for employees of the Bess- 
borough Hotel cannot be placed in the same 
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category as wages of the Canadian National 
Railway. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock in his 
arbitration award of December 18, 1950, 
explicitly states so. The same opinion was 
expressed by Mr. Justice J. D. Hyndman on 
March 13, 1952, in a Board of Conciliation 
report dealing with wages and hours of work 
of employees of the Chateau Laurier at 
Ottawa. 


Because Mr. Justice Kellock and Mr. 
Justice Hyndman expressed the above 
opinion does not necessarily mean that it 
is correct. We cannot disregard the evi- 
dence submitted to this Board, which shows 
very definitely that hotel and railway wages 
had in actual fact moved together more 
often than separately, and _ particularly 
when wage reductions were involved. The 
employees therefore have a valid point 
when they argue that the failure of hotel 
employees to share in increases given 
recently to railway employees is definitely 
a ground of dissatisfaction and opinion 
expressed in the Majority Report will not 
contribute anything towards the elimination 
of this dissatisfaction. 

(2) Paragraph 4 of the Majority Report 
reads as follows: 

It has been established that the employees 
of the Bessborough Hotel have been accorded 
substantial increases in wages since 1950 and 
that the average hourly earnings of these 


employees have increased by 26-1 per cent 
Ine thareuperned. 


The calculation by the Company that 
hourly wage rates have risen by 26-1 per 
cent takes into account the 20 per cent 
increase occasioned by the reduction in the 
work week to 40 hours. Removing this 
from the calculation, however, indicates 
that take-home-pay (the oaly - matter 
referred to this Board) has risen only by 
6-1 per cent while, according to Govern- 
ment figure, the price index has risen by 
12-9 per cent. On the basis of this evidence 


alone there is justification for a general 
wage increase of 6:8 per cent. 

(3) Actual compensation, that is, take- 
home-pay of the Bessborough Hotel 
employees was, in accordance with the 
company’s own figures, increased by 6:1 
per cent since 1950, whereas during this 
same period wages in hotels generally (as 
is shown in figures prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour Economic and Research 
Branch) rose by 20-6 per cent. The rela- 
tive position of Bessborough Hotel 
employees has therefore deteriorated by 
14-5 per cent when compared with hotels 
generally over all of Canada. 

(4) In Paragraph No. 45 of the com- 
pany’s brief they show that the average 
hourly earnings of Bessborough Hotel 
employees was 99:2 cents on June 1, 1954, 
and they indicated to the Board that this 
average would now be $1 per hour. In 
the employees rebuttal they stated that 
“the lowest hourly labour rate paid by the 
City of Saskatoon is $1.13 per hour”. (16 
is apparent, therefore, that on the average 
the Bessborough Hotel employees are 138 
cents per hour below the City of Saskatoon 
lowest hourly rate. 

After considering all of the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Board by both parties, I 
feel that the employees have established a 
claim for an across-the-board increase at 
this time, and as a basis of settling the 
dispute I would recommend a general wage 
increase of 6 per cent, which approximates 
the rise in the cost-of-living price index 
since they received their last general in- 
crease as outlined in number (2) of this 
report. 

‘Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


On the 22nd day of February, A.D. 1955, 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion met at the Court House in the City 
of Edmonton, to hear submissions of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of the Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
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for a 15-per-cent wage increase across the 
Board for all of the employees of the 
bargaining unit. The submission on behalf 
of the. Brotherhood was made by Mr. 
Allison and on behalf of the Jasper Park 
Lodge by Mr. Cornforth. 


Background of the Dispute 


This dispute was dealt with by Mr. G. R. 
Currie, the Conciliation Officer, on the 11th 
day of November, A.D. 1954, but the 
parties at that time were unable to reach 
an agreement. Consequently the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was 
appointed, consisting of Mr. 8. H. McCuaig, 
of the City of Edmonton, in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, and Mr. J. L. MacPherson 
of the City of Calgary, in the Province of 
Alberta, and Mr. Alexander Dubensky of 
the City of Edmonton, in the Province 
of Alberta (Charman). Originally the 
Brotherhood based their claim for a 15- 
per-cent wage increase on the basis that 
the employees of Jasper Park Lodge should 
be regarded in the same category as rail- 
way employees generally. It was on this 
basis that the Jasper Park Lodge pre- 
pared their brief. However, at the hearing 
of the dispute the Brotherhood abandoned 
this view and proceeded on the grounds 
that a 15-per-cent wage increase was Justi- 
fied because the rates paid to the Jasper 
Park Lodge employees lagged behind the 
prevailing rates for similar classification. As 
a result of this change on the part of the 
Brotherhood, the employer’s brief to a 
large extent did deal with the issues as 
set out in the employees brief. This 
matter was clarified at the outset of the 
hearing and the employers’ representatives 
stated that thev were prepared to meet the 
Brotherhood’s brief without the necessity 
of adjoining to reconsider their position. 


Classification of Employees 


The employees of the 
Lodge total approximately 55 people of 
various classifications, such as, plumbers, 
electricians, steam fitters, carpenters and 
labourers. Due to the fact that these 
people are employed in an enterprise which 
is unique, it was difficult to resolve their 
problem. These people are employees of 
the Dominion Government and as such are 
restricted to a certain extent in their 
methods of enforcing and carrying out their 
wage demands. People in that category 
are usually referred to as “prevailing rate 
employees”. It was therefore necessary to 
find suitable comparisons in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the rates of pay 
“prevailing rate employees” was in fact 
lagging behind. All parties agreed that it 
was difficult to prepare a suitable com- 
parison for this purpose. It was contended 
by the employers that on the first day of 
November, A.D. 1953, a 40-hour week was 
adopted by the Jasper Park Lodge, which 
reduction in working hours meant an 
increase in payroll of 10-4 per cent. This 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and _ Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and Jasper Park Lodge, Alberta 
(Canadian National Railways). 


The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of Alexander Dubensky, Edmonton, 
who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Stanley H. 


McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and J; UK. 
MacPherson, Calgary, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


percentage increase was then applied to the 
table contained on page nine of the 
employees brief which showed that Jasper 
Park employees fell into the category 
of a group which was paid a higher rate 
of wage than the majority of the employees 
referred to in this table. Mr. Allison’s con- 
tention was that the adoption of the 
40-hour week, although it showed a 
percentage increase in the payroll, did not 
on the other hand increase the take-home 
pay of the employees. It is the opinion 
of the Board that although the adoption 
of a shorter working week is a real benefit 
it is not accurate to say that it is an 
increase in the take-home pay. The 
employees were unable to produce any 
comparison to show conclusively that the 
wages of the employees at Jasper Park 
Lodge were out of line with the prevailing 
rates. The table prepared by the employees 
did not take into account the working 
conditions of Jasper Park employees, which 
differ considerably from the examples pro- 
duced by ithe Brotherhood. Firstly, the 
employees at Jasper Park Lodge during the 
operating season receive free meals and 
lodging, which for income tax purposes is 
valued at $29.50 per month. Secondly, that 
for the period of time which the hotel is 
not in operation the employees continue to 
receive free lodging but pay a nominal 
sum of $1.50 per day for their meals. 

It also became apparent during the 
hearing that the percentage of labour turn- 
over was very low and the Board is of the 
opinion that this low percentage indicates 
that the employees are satisfied with the 
working conditions and the rates of pay. 
The Board is of the opinion that the 
employees are individuals and as such have 
freedom of mobility and even though some 
of the classifications are in demand in 
other industries, yet these employees have 
chosen to remain, which again indicated to 
the Board that the work force is stable 
due to the wages and working conditions. 
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Decision 

The Board is unanimous in its decision 
that a 15-per-cent increase 1n wages across 
the Board is not warranted at this time 
for the following reasons :— 

(i) The rates are not out of line with 
the prevailing rates when the perquisites 
enjoyed by these employees are taken into 
account. 

(ii) The percentage of labour turn-over 
is low, indicating satisfaction on the part 
of the labour force. 


(ii) That there was no evidence pro- 
duced by the employees to substantiate a 
15 per cent wage increase. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. DuBENsKy, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. L. MacPuerson, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCvaie, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Hotel Company Limited (Canadian National 
Railways-Canadian Pacific Railway Company) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation in the above 
dispute, having been appointed under your 
hand and seal the 27th day of December 
1954, having heard the parties and having 
considered the issues in dispute, begs leave to 
report its findings and recommendations. 

The proceedings concern the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited and its employees, 
except those in the occupational classifica- 
tions set out in Article 1 of a collective 
agreement dated 24th November 1953 
between the Vancouver Hotel Company 
Limited and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

The issues before the Board of Concilia- 
tion were requests by the Union for:— 

(1) a 15 per cent increase in rates of 
pay for all employees covered by the 
agreement; 
eight statutory holidays with pay for 
both monthly- and _hourly-rated 
employees (the monthly-rated 
employees presently receive seven 
such holidays; the hourly-rated 
employees receive none) ; 

(3) an increase in the annual vacation 
program whereby vacations would be 
available as follows: 

(a) one day’s vacation per twenty- 
five days of service or major 
portion thereof during the first 
year of service; 

(b) after the first year’s and until 
the completion of ten years’ ser- 
vice, ten consecutive working 
days; 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company). 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship ofPeProfs AL “Wie R. © Carrothers, 
Vancouver, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
C. George Robson and George Home, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Home. The minority 


report was submitted by Mr. Robson. 


The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





(c) after ten years’ but less than 
fifteen years’ service, fifteen con- 
secutive working days; and 

(d) after fifteen years’ service, 
twenty consecutive working days; 

(4) eighteen days’ pay per year for time 
lost on account of sickness, unused 
sick leave to be cumulative from 
year to' year up to a total of sixty 
days; 

(5) inclusion within the scope of the 
agreement of certain classifications 
now excluded; and 

(6) adjustment of rates for bartenders. 


(1) Wages 


The case for a 15 per cent across-the- 
board 


wage increase was based on _ the 
folowing arguments: (a) although there 
have been wage adjustments there has 
been no general wage increase to the 


employees of the Hotel Vancouver since 
1950; during the period 1950-1953 rates for 
hotel employees generally increased by 
20:6 per cent and prices of consumer 
goods rose 10:2 per cent from an index 
cf 105-9 to 116-7 (October figures); (b) 
because the Hotel Vancouver is the only 
first-class hotel in Vancouver offering a 
wide range of superior’ services, its 
employees can expect to lead the field and 
en‘ov a differential in wages over the rates 
paid in other hotels in the areas; the 
differential once enjoyed (e.g. 1948) has 
shrunk and in some job classifications has 
disappeared; (c) the wage changes for 
Hotel Vancouver employees have not kept 
pace with those paid to fellow employees 
on the railways of the parent companies; 
(d) the hotel business in Vancouver has 
shown improvements in 1951 and 1952 over 
1950; and (e) other hotel employees in 
Vancouver have enjoyed wage increases this 
year (10 per cent effective Ist August 1954). 

The case for a maintenance of wage 
rates was based on the following argu- 
ments: 


(a) the annual cost of the requested 
wage increase to employees covered by the 
agreement would be about $191,000 and to 
all employees would be about $218,000; 

(b) the wages and working conditions of 
hotel employees have no connection or 
comparability with the wages and working 
conditions of railway employees; the rates 
of wages in the Hotel Vancouver ought 
not to be tied to the rates of wages for 
non-operating railway employees and have 
not been so tied since 1950; 

(c) the rates of pay of hotel employees 
are properly comparable only with those 
of other hotel employees in the area, with 
whom the employees of the Hotel Van- 
couver generally compare favourably; 

(d) wage adjustments of 5-4 per cent of 
the payroll affecting about 90 per cent of 
the employees in 1951, and wage adyjust- 
ments of 3-8 per cent in 1952 and -36 per 
cent in 1953, together with the adoption 
of the 44-hour week in 1952 and the 40- 
hour week in 1953, have resulted in a 17-7 
per cent increase in the annual payroll rate 
prior to lst December 1951; 

(e) the Consumer Price Index has risen 
only from 115-4 in July 1953, the date of 
the agreement being renegotiated, to 116-8 
in September 1954. 


The fundamental difficulty in evaluating 
and reconciling the various arguments of 
the parties is that there is no clear basis 
of comparison by which a fair wage for 
the employees of the Hotel Vancouver may 
be determined; each party advanced 
rational bases of camparison favouring its 
interests: in all reference was made _ to 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
manufacturing, in the hotel industry both 
local and national, in laundries, in restau- 
rants, and in the non-running railway 
trades. The problem is aggravated by 
such factors as the fact that some employees 
are in receipt of gratuities in varying and 
undetermined amounts, some employees 
receive one to three meals a day either 
without charge or at a nominal charge, 
some employees receive free lodging, pen- 
sion benefits are available, and employees 
who meet the service qualification are 
entitled to free railway transportation. 
Any conclusion respecting a fair rate of 
wages depends on the selection of premises; 
and although the arguments advanced by 
each party have validity none provides an 


irrefutable basis for determining a fair 
wage. 
As to the union’s arguments: (a) the 


general level of wages at the Hotel Van- 
couver has increased since 1950 by 9-56 
per cent after a 4 cent statutory wage 
increase of that year, and the work week 
has .been cut by 16:7 per cent; (b) 
although the Hotel Vancouver offers cer- 
tain exclusive services 1t must compete for 
patrons for many of its services within the 
hotel industry in Vancouver; (c) since 1950 
arbitrators and conciliators have consis- 
tently separated hotel employees from rail- 
way employees; (d) the profit picture of 
the Hotel Vancouver is as follows (infor- 
mation filed by the employer): 


Return on 


Investment 
1 EN oe ie en aerate ry OE A Pons Yi 
TA eeee eae coats sees,» Shere eee ea 
Oe ene emer tt fos) te 0 
LOAD Se pe ee aos 2 acter 2A. 
1 O50 yet ices. han os aes 1.67 
LORIHOH ar. cae ae eval 
LORD pete cli a heer eee 3.29 
LORS sat ated iis. ce aetna ae o.00 
1946-1953 (average)........ BeODE 


these figures exclude interest on invest- 
ment; (e) although wage increases were 
gained by other hotel employees in Van- 
couver in 1954 wages in the Hotel 
Vancouver are generally above the average 
level of wages in Vancouver hotels. 
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As to the employer’s arguments: (a) the 
calculation of the annual cost of the 
requested wage increase was not questioned 
by the union and is not questioned here; 
(b) the employees as a matter of fact are 
employed by a company owned by the 
railways; and the rates of wages of hotel 
employees were at one time “tied” to 
railway rates and hotel employees presently 
enjoy certain “railway” benefits such as 
pension plan, medical plan and railway 
transportation privileges; (c) the quality of 
service and services in the Hotel Van- 
couver in significant aspects is either 
higher than or not comparable with that 
in other hotels in Vancouver; it is a 
matter of conjecture as to the extent to 
which that quality is attributable to the 
occupants of the various job  classifica- 
tions; (d) although since 1950 there have 
been wage adjustments, notably in 1951 
and 1952, and the work week has been 
shortened from 48 hours to 40 hours, there 
has been no over-all wage increase since 
1950; and (e) the Consumer Price Index 
figures are not questioned. 

After considering the evidence and argu- 
ments of the parties, both written and oral, 
and after deliberating, we recommend that 
the rate of wages in all classifications be 
increased 3 per cent as being fair in all 
the circumstances put before the Board. 


(2) Statutory Holidays 


We recommend no change in the provi- 
sions for statutory holidays for either the 
monthly-rated or hourly-rated employees. 


(3) Vacations 


(a) We recommend that the vacation 
entitlement of all employees with 
less than three years’ service be 
governed by the provisions of the 
British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act RSBC 1948, c. 13 as amended, 
in order that the employees of the 
Hotel Vancouver may have the same 
vacation privileges as employees of 
other hotels in British Columbia 
governed by the Annual Holidays 
Act. 


(b) We recommend that employees with 
three years’ and up to fifteen years’ 
service receive two weeks’ (ten con- 
secutive working days’) vacation per 
year. 

(c) We recommend that employees with 
fifteen years’ service or over receive 
three weeks’ (fifteen consecutive 
working days’) vacation per year. 


(4) Sick Leave With Pay 


We recommend no sick leave program. 
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(5) Inclusion within the Scope of the 
Agreement of Certain Classifications 
now Excluded 


We understand that the scope of the 
agreement may be enlarged to include 
classifications now excluded either by the 
alteration by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board of the description of the unit in the 
certificate of bargaining authority of the 
union or by the parties agreeing to the 
inclusion in the agreement of the classifi- 
cations in question. We therefore make no 
recommendation respecting the inclusion 
within the scope of the agreement of 
certain classifications now excluded. 


(6) Adjustment of Rates for Bartenders 
We recommend that the wage rate for 
bartenders be raised to the general going 
rate of wages for bartenders in the hotel 
industry in the Vancouver area. 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 10th day 
of March 1955. 
(Sgd.) A. W. R. CarroTHErs, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 
SIR: 
The union placed six requests before the 
Board— 
1. For a general wage increase of 15 per 
cent. 
2. For additional statutory holidays with 
pay. 
3. For improved vacations with pay. 
. For accumulative sick leave, with pay. 
5. For the inclusion within the scope of 
the agreement, of certain classifica- 
tions now excluded. 
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6. Adjustment of bartenders’ rates. 

All members of the Board have agreed 
on the recommendations concerning items 
2, 4, 5 and 6 above. I find myself in 
disagreement with the majority of the 
Board in regard to items 1 and 38, and 
recommend as follows:— 


W ages 


The union’s main contention was that in 
the last four years the differential between 
the wage rates paid at the Vancouver 
Hotel and other hotels in the Vancouver 
area has been diminished. The Company, 
on the other hand, contends that there are 
not now, and never were, grounds for the 
existence of a differential between this hotel 
and other hotels in the area which supply 
first-class accommodation, and that if a 
defferential has existed, it arose out of the 
maladjustment created by the settlement 


that was reached with the union in 1948. 
The Company placed figures before the 
Board showing the earnings of certain 
employees of the Vancouver and Georgia 
Hotels, who perform comparable duties. 
In almost all of those cases where a com- 
parison could be drawn, the rates paid at 
the Vancouver Hotel were in excess of 
those paid at the Georgia Hotel. Of the 
309 employees at the Vancouver Hotel 
who performed duties which were com- 
parable to those performed by employees 
employed at the Georgia Hotel, the average 
wage rates of employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel (including value of lodging and 
meals) was approximately $7 per month in 
excess of the rates paid at the Georgia 
Hotel. In addition, the employees of the 
Vancouver Hotel enjoy other benefits which 
are not available to employees of the 
Georgia Hotel. Evidence was also filed 
with the Board to show that between 1946 
and 1953, the average return on capital 
invested and employed by the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited was 2-53 per cent. 
The year 1953 was the most favourable 
year reported and in that year the return 
to the Company was 34 per cent. It should 
be obvious that this is a very modest 
return on the moneys invested in this hotel. 
The union argues that, because the Van- 
couver Hotel is the largest hotel in the 
area and provides the most extensive and 
elaborate facilities, it therefore attracts 
employees of a higher skill than do other 
hotels in the area. Because of this, the 
union argues that Hotel Vancouver 
employees should be paid a higher rate of 
pay. This is not a convincing argument 
because if it is carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it would result in wage rates vary- 
ing up and down with the cost and extent 
of the hotel facilities provided. The 
employer answered this argument by saying 
that it has no difficulty in obtaining 
employees suitable to its needs. Under 
these circumstances, and because the wages 
paid by the employer in this instance 
already exceed those paid by other first- 
class hotels in the area, I recommend no 
general wage increase at this time. 


The union contends, however, that in 
some instances the rates paid at the Van- 
couver Hotel are less than the correspond- 
ing rates paid for the same duties at the 
Georgia Hotel, or where there is no direct 
comparison with the Georgia Hotel, below 
the rates paid in comparable outside in- 
dustry. I therefore recommend that, 
where these inconsistencies do occur, the 
union and the Company negotiate with a 
view to bringing the wages of these 
employees at the Vancouver Hotel into line 
with the rates paid at the Georgia Hotel, 
or where there is no direct comparison with 
the Georgia Hotel, into line with the wages 
paid in comparable outside industry. 


Vacations 


The union placed before the Board a 
request that the vacation program be 
improved by granting a third and fourth 
week of vacation with pay, and by 
improving the provisions of the present 
contract relating to the one- and two-week 
vacation periods. I join with the majority 
of the Board in recommending that the 
first week of vacation be governed by the 
provisions contained in the _ British 
Columbia Annual Holidays Act and 
that suitable phraseology be incorporated 
in the present contract to give effect to 
this recommendation. I also concur in 
the recommendation of the majority of the 
Board that the two-week-vacation privilege 
(10 consecutive working days) be extended 
to employees after the completion of three 
years’ service with the Company, instead 
of after five years as is now provided by 
the contract. I do not agree, however, 
with the majority recommendation that 
three weeks’ vacation be granted after 
fifteen years of service. Other employees 
engaged in the hotel industry in Vancouver 
do not receive the third week of vacation 
and in only a minority of cases is it found 
in other industries. Under these circum- 
stances, I recommend against granting this 
request at this time. 

Respectfully submitted this 9th day of 
March, A.D. 1955. 


(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosson, 
Member. 





An analysis by the National Industrial Conference Board of the membership of the 
123 AFL and 30 CIO unions that will be united in the proposed merger of the two 
federations shows that 67 per cent of the total membership belong to unions that are 
either industrially organized or that combine craft and industrial unionism. The remain- 
ing 33 per cent are in strictly craft organizations. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, including 
Newfoundland District, Central and Western Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted under date 
of April 7, 1954, for the investigation of 
the above-mentioned dispute is respect- 
fully set forth as follows:— 

The dispute between the parties falls 


into three sections. The first of these 


contains ten proposals of rule and rate 
changes; and the second is an Appendix 
to those ten proposals. This Appendix 


itself comprehends several changes in the 
working rules existing between the parties. 
The foregoing are all from the union. 
The third section is a submission by the 
company and it contains a number of 
proposals for changes in rates and rules. 

The Board held several meetings with 
the parties in the month of June 1954, 
some at Montreal and some at Ottawa. 
Each party to the dispute fully and force- 
fully presented its views. It shortly 
developed that the collection of proposals 
contained in the Appendix were, in the 
eyes of the employees, of prime import- 
ance. It became clear, also, that the 
changes desired, as set forth in the 
Appendix, were such as to affect the work- 
ing conditions of locomotive engineers in 
the employ of the company; and the 
engineers, of course, were not represented 
before the Board. The company took the 
position with respect to these Appendix 
proposals that it would be satisfied with 
whatever arrangement might be effected 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. Since, 
however, the engineers were not repre- 
sented before this Board, it was difficult 
to see how the two bodies of employees 
could be got together to effect a settle- 
ment. The company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers were under agree- 
ment with each other with respect to the 
very matters dealt with in the Appendix 
and this agreement was to remain in effect 
until November 1, 1954. 

At the conclusion of the several meet- 
ings in June, referred to above, the rep- 
resentatives of the employees herein agreed 
that the proceedings before this Board be 
suspended until such time as the above- 
mentioned agreement between the company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and _ Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic, in- 
cluding Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region). 

The Board was under 
Hon. ir, 


the chairman- 
Justice Ralph 


ship of the 
Maybank, Winnipeg, who was appointed 


by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, 
and “the Hon," "AW: “Roebuck, OG, 
Ottawa, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


neers be re-opened, and the company 
agreed that it would then make the 
Appendix proposals the subject of negotia- 
tion between it and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. It was understood 
that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen would be brought 
into such negotiations so that the two 
unicns might effect a settlement mutually 
satisfactory with respect to the matters 
contained in the Appendix. Accordingly, 
the whole dispute referred to this Board 
was left-in abeyance until the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
should report relative to its success, or 
otherwise, in arriving at an agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

In due course, the agreement between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Canadian National Railways was 
opened for the negotiation of certain pro- 
posed changes, and, in particular, for con- 
sideration of the changes proposed in the 
Appendix. As a result, these three parties 
met together from time to time—sometimes 
all of them, and sometimes just the two 
unions—and, as a result of their talks, all 
differences relating to the proposals in the 
Appendix were resolved. Your’ Board 
thinks it unnecessary to set down in detail 
the settlement thus arrived at between 
these three parties, considering it sufficient 
to say that the Board was relieved of the 
necessity of giving any further considera- 
tion to the Appendix proposals. 





Under date of January 21, 1955, Mr. W. E. 
Gamble, Vice-President of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of his union, advised the Board 
Chairman of the above-mentioned settle- 
ment and requested that the Chairman 
should reconvene the Board to deal with 
the other proposals which had been sub- 
mitted to the Board by the employees and 
by the Company, respectfully. Pursuant 
to Mr. Gamble’s request, the Chairman 
arranged to reconvene the Board, but, after 
discussions with his colleagues, he sought 
first to persuade the parties to meet 
together again to see whether or not they 
might try by direct negotiations be able 
to settle the several points of difference 
between them. As a result of successive 
interviews in Montreal with the parties, 
arrangements were made for further direct 
negotiations between them, and between 
the 16th day of February 1955 and the 8th 
day of March 1955, the parties met 
together in negotiation practically every 
day. Unfortunately they were unable to 
accomplish complete agreement but it 
would seem from the information given to 
vour Board that they came very close to 
doing so. However, it became necessary 
for the representatives of the company and 
employees, respectively, to telegraph to the 
Chairman of the Board as follows: 

1955 Mar 8 
Montreal Que 
Hon Mr Justice Ralph Maybank 
Court of Queen’s Bench 
Judge’s Chambers Law Courts WPG 


As suggested by you the representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways commenced meetings on February 23rd 
in an endeavour to reach agreement on the 
outstanding issues now before the Board of 
Conciliation under your Chairmanship. 


Since that time we have had a number of 
meetings but failed to agree. In accordance 
with our understanding with you the matter 
is now returned to the Board of Conciliation 
for further handling. 


W M Armstrong 
W E Gamble 


The Chairman reconvened the Board 
immediately for March 9 at 2:30 p.m. in 
Ottawa, and the Board with all parties 
present met here that day to receive a 
report from the parties and to make such 
endeavours as might be possible to bring 
the parties into agreement. Regrettably 
the Board did not succeed, and hence the 
necessity of the recommendations now to 
be made. 


The actual points of dispute between 
the parties are as follows:— 


The employees ask that the various 
agreements between them and the com- 
pany should be amended as follows— 


1. Basic rates of pay in all classes of 
service shall be increased by $1.35 per day 
or 100 miles. 


2. A rule to provide for the payment of 
one and one-half times the regular rate 
for work performed on statutory holidays 
in all classes of service. 

3. Establish a separate rate for way- 
freight and snowplough service, to be $1 
above the corresponding freight rate. 


4. A guarantee of 3,200 mules for all 
regular assignments home _ stationed at 
outpost terminals. 

5. Amend the existing agreements to 


provide for the following: 

(a) One hundred miles or less, six hours 
or less, to constitute a day in freight 
service. 

(b) One hundred miles or less, four hours 
or less, to constitute a day in 
passenger service. 


The foregoing proposed change will set 
the hourly mileage for passenger service 
at 25, and 16% for freight service. 


6. Amend the current “Vacation with 
Pay Agreement” to provide for vacation 
periods on the following basis— 


1 to 3 years’ service— 7 days’ vacation 
3 to 10 years’ service—l4 days’ vacation 
10 to 15 years’ service—21 days’ vacation 
15 years or more service—28 days’ vacation 


on the basis of one day’s pay for each 
vacation day. 

7. Applicable to yard, hostling, and other 
hourly-rated services— 

(a) A five-day week with no loss in take- 


home pay. 

(b) A guarantee of five days pay per 
week. 

(c) Two assigned consecutive days off 
each week. 


(d) Payment of time and one-half if used 
on the regular days off. 

(e) Establish differentials of 5 cents for 
the second shift and 9 cents for the 
third shift. 


8. Proposed New Rule: All complaints 
against employees covered by this contract 
must be made in writing and the employee 
concerned must be given a copy of the 
complaint. Verbal complaints will not be 
entertained. 

9. Proposed New Rule: Firemen used as 
emergency engineers will be guaranteed at 
least the same compensation that they 
would have received on their firing assign- 
ments. 
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10. Proposed New Rule: Employees rep- 
resented by the B. of L.F. & E., who are 
required to undergo examinations for any 
purpose, or attend instruction classes, will 
be paid for time so occupied on the 
following basis :— 


(a) for continuous service after a tour of 
duty—payment for time so occupied 
at the rate of pay covering last 
service performed ; 

(b) for continuous service before start- 
ing a tour of duty—payment from 
time required to report for the 
examination or class until payment 
starts for tour of duty; 


(c) when required to attend examinations 
or instruction classes during off duty 
hours—payment shall be made for all 
time so occupied, with a minimum of 
four hours, at the minimum passenger 
Taue; 


In addition to the above points, there 
are the proposals made by the campany 
as already mentioned. It is unnecessary 
at the moment to set these in detail. We 
will deal with the above several points in 
order, with the exception of No. 7, which 
we will leave until the last. 


As to above Points No. 1 and No. 2, 
the Board does not feel that it can recom- 
mend the changes requested by the 
employees. 


As to Point No. 3, it may be remarked 
that since the time of the McAdoo Award 
a bonus, commonly called a differential, 
has always been paid for wayfreight and 
snowplough service over and above the 
rate paid for through-freight service. The 
McAdoo Award fixed this at 40 cents per 
hundred miles. Expressed as a percentage 
differential this sum was between 8 and 9 
per cent. In the intervening years, there 
have been rate increases which were 
always applied to the basic rate, i.e., the 
through-freight rate, but the differential was 
left at 40 cents. The result has been that 
whereas 40 cents represented a differential 
of between 8 and 9 per cent at the time 
of the McAdoo Award, it has come to be 
a differential of only between 3 and 4 per 
cent today. The men feel that the per- 
centage difference should be maintained. 
If this were done, an increase bringing the 
differential up to a figure in the neighbour- 
hood of 80 cents to 90 cents per hundred 
miles would have to be paid. It is also the 
claim of the Brotherhood that the new 
rate should be retroactive to February 16, 
1954, the date of the agreement between 
the parties being opened; and the company 
points out that the recalculation of wage 
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payments necessary as a result of applying 
this sort of rate change retroactively would 
be an extremely complicated and onerous 
proceeding. 

While cogent argument in favour of their 
claims has been made by the employees, 
still it must be borne in mind that train- 
men on both the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railroads enjoy a differ- 
ential of only 45 cents per hundred miles 
and the engineers on both roads also have 
a differentia! based on the same principle. 
Hence to grant the Brotherhood’s request 
in this particular application would throw 
Canadian National Railway firemen’s wages 
rather sharply out of line with their 
brethren on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and with allied or similar crafts on both 
roads. For this reason, and also because of 
other recommendations to be made here- 
under, the Board recommends that the 
wayfreight-snowplough differential be in- 
creased to 45 cents without retroactive 
application. 


As to Point No. 4, it appears to the Board 
that there is probably a number of places 
in respect to which a special arrangement 
ought to be worked out between the men 
and the company, but the Board is of the 
opinion that it would be better for the 
parties to deal with these places individu- 
ally, rather than to write any general rule 
such as is suggested in this Point No. 4, 
and we would recommend that the parties 
make specific collateral agreements be- 
tween themselves relative to those points. 


The Board does not recommend the 
adoption of the men’s proposal in Point 
No. 8. 

As to Point No. 6, the Board recommends 
that vacation periods be on the following 
basis— 
After 
After 


After 15 years’ service—3 weeks’ vacation 


1 year’s service—l week’s vacation 
3 years’ service—2 weeks’ vacation 


It should be noted that “week” means 
5 days when applied to men in yard service, 
and 6 days when applied to men in road 
service; this definition being based on the 
presumption that a fireman in yard service 
will normally work a 5-day week. The 
Board recommends that this clause in the 
agreement be effective as of January 1, 
1955. 

As to Point No. 8, your Board agrees 
that in all instances of serious complaint, 
the accused should be furnished with 
particulars in writing and the Board 
accordingly recommends a clause as follows 
in the prospective agreement: 


Complaints against Firemen 
Hostlers, and Hostler-Helpers. 

Complaints made against Firemen (helpers), 
Hostlers, and MHostler-Helpers that might 
result in an investigation must be in writ- 
ing and the employee concerned must be 
furnished with a copy; verbal complaints will 
not be entertained. 


(helpers), 


With respect to Point No. 9, the Board 
is not prepared to recommend a rule with 
respect to emergency engineers; the Board 
recommends that the railway management 
arrange with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers to maintain a_ sufficient 
number of engineers on the working lists 
to handle the business offering without 
calling upon firemen whom they designate 
as emergency engineers; except, of course, 
in cases of actual emergency. 


As to Point No. 10, the Board was 
assured by the management that the men’s 
complaint as to an excessive number of 
instruction classes and examinations can be 
overcome. On the understanding that 
appropriate steps will be taken, the Board 
refrains from a specific recommendation. 


The men’s Proposal No. 7 (a) to (e) is 
generally referred to simply as “the 5-day 
week proposal’. It has seemed to be the 
thorniest or most difficult problem in this 
whole dispute. Particularly is this true of 
sub-proposal (a), “a 5-day week with no 
loss in take-home pay”. ‘There is no 
difficulty in principle about the proposal. 
Both parties are agreed that the applicants 
here should enjoy the 5-day work-week and 
that they should not suffer a loss of total 
pay by its institution. Employees of the 
Canadian National Railways engaged in 
similar work already have been enjoying 
the working condition of a 5-day week, 
ete., for a considerable time, as have also 
those of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
including on that railroad the firemen 
themselves. The difficulty between the 
parties here is twofold. The changeover 
requires a 20 per cent increase in rate of 
pay and the parties are not agreed as to 
the base wage to be taken for the calcu- 
lation of this 20 per cent. Secondly, they 
are not agreed as to the effective date of 
the new rate being paid. The difficulty 
about the base to be taken for calculation 
requires some explanation. 


As of April 1, 1952, the firemen on the 
Canadian National Railways received a 12 
per cent rate increase and they received a 
further 1 per cent increase as of February 
16, 1953. These increases brought the wage 
of the typical fireman to $68.10 per week of 
six days. The employees claim that it is 
upon this figure (that is, upon today’s 
earnings) that a 20 per cent increase should 


be reckoned since if any other figure is 
taken they would not be receiving “the 
same take-home pay”. The company, on 
the other hand, insists that the 20 per cent 
increase be calculated upon the rate exist- 
ing before the above-mentioned 12 per cent 
increase and the above-mentioned 1 per 
cent increase were given, that is, that the 
20 per cent should be calculated upon the 
rate existing prior to April 1, 1952. The 
company argues that to do otherwise would 
throw Canadian National firemen’s wages 
out of line with the wages of their other 
employees and out of line with wage rates 
paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Naturally, it cannot be disputed that if the 
rate existing prior to April 1, 1952, is taken 
for the calculation in question, the 
employees would receive for a 5-day week 
something less than they are now receiving 
for a 6-day week. 


In view of recommendations hereafter to 
be made, the Board would respectfully 
recommend to the employees that they 
accept the lesser rate increase resulting 
from the manner of calculating as pro- 
posed by the company, that is to say that 
they should accept a rate of 20 per cent 
over the rate prior to April 1, 1952, and 
forego the rate resulting from calculating 
20 per cent upon today’s wage rate. 

As already indicated, it is realized that 
acceptance of this recommendation will 
result in the employees failing to receive 
fully the same take-home pay for a 5-day 
week that they have been receiving for a 
6-day week. As some compensation for 
this lack, the Board would recommend that 


regularly-assigned firemen should be per- 


mitted to work one extra day per month 
at straight time, such extra day’s work to 
be arranged between the various locomotive 
foremen and local chairmen. 

Leaving for the moment the subject of 
the date when such new rate should 
become effective, the Board would refer to 
(b) of Proposal No. 7, the guarantee of 
five days work per week. The Board feels 
that it cannot recommend this proposal, 
but asserts that every endeavour should 
be made to give to regularly-assigned 
firemen this minimum of work opportunity 
each week, and that in the event of such 
a fireman having his work assignment can- 
celled on one of his assigned workdays he 
should be allowed to work a shift on one 
of his assigned rest days, and that arrange- 
ments for this should be worked out 
locally, i.e., by local chairmen and _loco- 
motive foremen, it being understood that 
the application of this provision must not 
involve the company in additional expense. 
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As to 7(c), the matter of two assigned 
consecutive days off each week, the Board 
feels that what is asked for is a desirable 
condition but believes that, in any agree- 
ment respecting it, a good deal of give 
and take might be necessary. The Board 
understands that a satisfactory agreement 
respecting this matter is in effect at the 
present time between the company and its 
trainmen and recommends that the parties 
hereto agree to substantially the same 
agreement with whatever variations may be 
necessary because of the difference in nature 
of the work of firemen as compared with 
trainmen. 

As to 7(d), the matter of time and one- 
half being paid to firemen who are called 
upon to work on any regular days off, the 
Board is favourable to this proposal in 
principle and recommends that the parties 
agree to the formulation of a rule to carry 
it into effect. The company should be 
allowed time to organize work assignments 
before this feature of an agreement should 
go into effect. The Board recommends 
April 24 as the date for it to become 
effective. 

The Board finds it cannot report favour- 
ably upon the men’s proposal No. 7(e) as 
to shift differentials and urges that they 
withdraw same. 

It remains to deal with the question of 
the effective date for the new rate of pay 
resulting from the adoption of the 5-day 
week, or, as it is generally expressed, “the 
question of retroactivity”. The employees 
argue that the new rate should be effective 
as of February 16, 1954, which is the date 
of termination of the old agreement, and 
the intended commencement of the new 
one. The company is adverse to making 
any retroactive payment or, in any event, 
any payment retroactive to a date earlier 
than January 1 of this year. 


It must be borne in mind that the other 
operating crafts on both the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railroads, 
and also the firemen on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, have been enjoying a 5- 
day week with consequent higher hourly 
rates for a considerable time—in all cases 
a longer time than since February 16, 1954. 
Thus the Canadian National firemen have 
been working alongside engineers and train- 
men, all of whom are receiving 6 days’ pay 
for a 5-day week, while their rate was 
relatively much lower. 

If wage rate increases were not given 
retroactive applicatron, an employer would 
be invited to prolong negotiations. Con- 
versely, if the principle were accepted that 
such increases should always be applied 
from the end of the previous agreement, 
employees would be encouraged to post- 
pone any compromise. No rule of universal 
application can be adopted. In some cases, 
the suitable degree of retroactivity may be 
found in a middle course. In the opimion 
of the Board, the relevant considerations 
in this particular case make it appropriate 
to recommend that the new rate be applied 
as from February 16, 1954. 

In view of the foregoing disposition of 
the points raised by the employees the 
Board feels it is unnecessary to review in 
detail the company’s rate and rule pro- 
posals and the Board does not recommend 
these proposals. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) RatpH MAyBANK, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) T. R. MaIcHen, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and the 
Canadian _ Brotherhood of Railway 
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Employees and Other Transport Workers 
was composed of Messrs. H. Carl Golden- 
berg, QC, Chairman, Martin Levinson, 
nominee of the union, and Alastair 
Macdonald, QC, nominee of the employer. 

The dispute arises from a request by 
the union for certain revisions in the 


collective agreement between the parties. 
The matters in dispute are the following 
demands by the union :— 

(a) A reduction in the hours of work to 
provide a five-day forty-hour work week 
with no reduction in take-home pay. 

(b) Eighteen days’ sick leave per year 
on a cumulative basis. 

(c) Fifteen working days’ vacation per 
vear for employees with fifteen or more 
years of service. 

(d) Rate adjustments for the positions 
of “French Polisher” and “Assistant 
Baker”. 

(e) Amendment of the special provision 
affecting seniority in the case. of 
bartenders. 

(f) A general wage increase of 15 per 
cent. : 

Having heard the representations of both 
parties and deliberated thereon, the under- 
signed, constituting the majority of the 
Board, report and recommend as follows: 

raven “of --Coniroce—Lhe ‘recom- 
mendations for the revision of the 
collective agreement which follow are 
conditional upon the extension of the 
duration of the collective agreement, as 
revised, to July 1, 1956. 

2. Five-day Forty-hour Week—Consider- 
ing that the five-day forty-hour week is now 
the standard work week in the principal 
hotels of Western Canada and at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto, and considering 
the relative status of the Chateau Laurier, 
we recommend that the five-day forty-hour 
week be introduced and made effective at 
the Chateau Laurier as from August 1, 
1955, with no reduction in take-home pay. 

3. Sick Leave With Pay—The union’s 
request in this regard is denied. We 
recommend, however, that the parties con- 
sider the possibility of adopting by mutual 
agreement a health plan on a contributory 
basis which may be appropriate in the 
circumstances. 

4. Particular Rate Adjustments—We do 
not find ourselves in a position to make 
any recommendations on the requests for 
rate adjustments for the positions of 
“French Polisher” and “Assistant Baker’”’. 
These are properly matters of detail which 
should be settled by the parties them- 
selves. We therefore refer these requested 
adjustments back to the parties. 

5. Vacattion—We are of the opinion that 
employees who have been in the service of 
the hotel for fifteen or more years are 
entitled to a longer vacation and, accord- 
ingly, recommend that employees with 
fifteen or more years of service shall be 
entitled to fifteen working days’ vacation 
per year with pay, commencing in 1955. 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 


reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Chateau 
(Cram. aid? an 


Transport Workers and_ the 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
National Railways). 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Mont- 
real, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, 
Alastair Macdonald, QC, and Martin 
Levinson, both of Ottawa, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Levinson. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Macdonald. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





6. Seniority—The union’s request for 
amendment of Article 6, Rule (c) affecting 
seniority is denied. 

7. General Wage Increase—While upward 
wage adjustments affecting a substantial 
proportion of the employees in particular 
classifications have been made by mutual 
agreement since 1950, there has been no 
general wage increase since then. Having 
regard to trends in wages in the past five 
years and to the statistics on wages sub- 
mitted by both parties, and having 
particular regard to the submissions on the 
financial operations of the Chateau Laurier 
and to the additional costs involved in 
some of our other recommendations, we 
recommend a general wage increase of 3 
per cent, retroactive to January 1, 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Martin LEVINSON, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 21, 1955. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The issues which came before the Board 
of Conciliation for determination were the 
following :— 

1. A general wage increase of fifteen per 

cent. 

2. Three weeks’ holidays after 15 years’ 

service. 

3. A five-day forty-hour week. 

. Sick leave with pay. 

5. Adjustments in rates for the positions 
of French Polisher and First Assistant 
Baker. 

6. Certain seniority for barmen. 


= 
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I am glad to say that all members of 
the Board have reached unanimity on all 
these issues, with the exception’ of the first 
issue, namely, that of a general wage in- 
crease, on which I dissent. 
With the exception of the first issue, 
the members of the Board for further 
clarity have agreed as follows— 
2. Three weeks’ holidays after 15 years’ 
service (effective for 1955). 

3. A five-day forty-hour week commenc- 
ing August 1, 1955. 

4. The duration of the collective agree- 
ment to be extended to July 1, 1956. 

5. Recommend that the parties consider 

and discuss a health plan. 


6. Refer the Bakers and the French 
Polishers adjustment back to the 
Parties. 

7. Seniority for barmen to remain as at 
present. 


At the outset of the discussions among 
the members of the Board, after the hear- 
ings, I felt that I should agree with the 
five-day forty-hour week. Later I suffered 
some misgivings on this subject as there 
was evidence before us that this would 
involve an annual cost of about $78,000 
for the employees covered by the agree- 
ment, and an annual cost of about $86,000 
for all employees. 

I felt too that a case had not really 
been made out to show that the five-day 
forty-hour week has come to the hotel 
industry in Eastern Canada, the sole 
exception as I recall the evidence being 
the Royal York Hotel. However, it does 
seem to me that the five-day forty-hour 
week is here to stay and is fast entering 
into all pursuits of life, and that I should 
agree to the five-day forty-hour week in 
this case. 

With regret I found myself unable to 
agree with my colleagues in the matter 
of a general wage increase. To begin with, 
the principle of an increase “across the 
board” seems to me to be wrong, and as 
has been said so well and so often before 
now, it can work many injustices and 
inequalities. It seems hardly necessary to 
develop or multiply instances. Suffice it 
to say that the principle should not be 
applled where, as in this case, the 
employees receive different treatment, that 
is to say, that as part of the wage struc- 
ture some employees get perquisites and 
some do not; some get board and some 
do not; and some get board and meals and 
some do not. May I suggest, with respect, 
that adjustments in individual salaries con- 
sidered on the merits of each case would 
give more just and equitable treatment. 
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himself to 


Then the giving of the five-day forty- 
hour week in itself gives an increase of 
ten per centum to the employees. It is 
true, of course, that the “take-home pay” 
is not increased, but the employee receives 
ten per cent more per hour for the work 
which he does and he has more time to 
devote to other interests, 
whether financially fruitful or for the pur- 
pose of leisure. I did not feel that in 
this instance and on the evidence before 
us the employees should have the increase 
in pay resulting from the five-day forty- 
hour week, and a further general increase 
as well and I was mindful too of the heavy 
additional cost to the employer resulting 
from the shorter working week. 


But apart altogether from these con- 
siderations, I felt that no case had been 
made out for a general wage increase of 
any kind. on the first issue before us. It 
seems obvious that an increase should not 
be granted in the present case, unless it 
is shown that the employees are not paid 
equally as well as other employees in 
similar industries, in the same area, and to 
my mind that is not the fact. 


There was evidence before us to enable 
us to compare the average earnings of 
Chateau Laurier employees with those of 
employees in hotels and restaurants in 
Ontario as at June 1, 1954. This evidence 
showed that excluding railway hotels the 
hourly average earnings for other hotels 
and restaurants was 73:9 cents. The aver- 
age hourly rate of sumilar employees of the 
Chateau Laurier covered by the agreement 
was at the same time 84:2 cents. 


Management claimed no conclusive case 
for these comparisons, but they are 
slgnificant. 

The Lord Elgin Hotel in Ottawa formed 
no good basis for comparison of wages 
and it was claimed that the closest com- 
parable hotel was the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal in Montreal. That comparison to 
my mind showed that the general level 
of wages at the Chateau Laurier is higher 
than at the Sheraton-Mount Royal. The 
comparative tables appear at page 30 and 
31 of the brief submitted by management, 
and appear to me to establish the 
following :— 

(a) Comparing 486 employees of these 
two hotels, in comparable classifications, it 
appears that the average wage rates in- 
cluding value of lodging and meals at the 
Chateau Laurier is $7.61 against $6.80 at 
the Sheraton-Mount Royal. 


(b) A total of 358 Chateau Laurier 
employees or 74 per cent of those com- 
parable have money wage rates, per day, 


higher than those at the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal, in addition to other more favour- 
able conditions at the Chateau Laurier. 

(c) A further 85 or 17 per cent of 
Chateau Laurier employees in those classi- 
fications, which are comparable, receive 
more compensation than similar classifica- 
tions at the Sheraton-Mount Royal, when 
consideration is given to the value of 
lodging and meals included in the working 
contract. 

(d) The compensation of the remaining 
Chateau Laurier employees, numbering 43 
or 9 per cent of those classifications which 
are comparable, are shown to be lower 
than those at the Sheraton-Mount Royal, 
but the difference amounts to only a few 
cents per day. 

The employees claimed that they should 
be treated as though they were railway 
workers and not as hotel employees, but 
there is of course high authority against 
this contention and apart altogether from 
authority there seems to be no good reason 
why the ownership of an hotel, by one 


type of company as against another, 
should bring about an increase or decrease 
in the wages of those doing hotel work, 
and I see no merit in such an argument. 


Not long ago the employees voluntarily 
entered into a collective agreement and 
accepted rates of pay effective July 1, 1953, 
and to continue in force until July 1, 
1954. Why should they seek a change in 
these rates immediately on the expiration 
of the contract? 

The consumer price index has risen only 
by -6 per cent from 116-2 in September 
1953 to 116-8 in September 1954. 

The Chateau Laurier employees are to 
my way of thinking still better paid than 
any other hotel employees in comparable 
hotels, and I find the application for 
increased pay without basis or foundation 
and I dissent from my colleagues on that 
issue. 


I concur in all the other recommenda- 
tions of my colleagues. 
(Sgd.) AtastaiR MAcDONALD, 
Member. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 





Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 


To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 


Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immi- 
gration and emigration, etc., within a par- 
ticular profession for scientific occupational 
groups. 

Free. 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly except July) 


Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing productivity, 
reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour-management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Free. (English or French). 


Dominion Government Annuities— Descrip- 
tive booklet, tables of rates, annual report, etc. 


Free. (English or French). 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 


Industrial Democracy at Work 

Partners in Production No. 2 

Teamwork in Action 

A Stitch in Time 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 

The Foreman and the LMPC 

Handbook on Suggestion Plans 

Meters, Motors and Men 

Co-Operation.... Works Here.... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPC 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 

Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 

Joint Consultation in E.B. Eddy Company. 


Free. (English or French). 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (monthly) 


A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range 
covering labour and employment matters. 


Free. (English or French). 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 


This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the province for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to 
individuals in all parts of the country. 


Free. (English or French). 
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Collective Bargaining in the 


Truck Transportation Industry 


Union organization in truck transportation much less advanced than in 


all transportation industry. Unions bargain for only 28 per cent of 


trucking firm workers, 82 per cent of transportation industry workers 


The organization of labour in _ truck 
transportation is much less advanced than 
in the transportation industry generally. 
An examination of collective agreements 
filed with the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour shows 
that unions bargain for about 28 per cent 
of the workers employed by trucking firms 
compared with 82 per cent for the trans- 
portation, storage and communications 
industry as a whole. The Branch has 
record of 77 agreements in truck trans- 
portation, covering 11,300 workers. 

The section of the motor transport 
industry studied here comprises what is 
generally called local and long distance 
trucking service. Firms included in the 
analysis are engaged in transportation for 
hire. Transport employees of firms 
primarily engaged in other forms of 
industrial or commercial activity together 
with employees of motor bus firms were 
not included. 


Labour Unions 


The dominant union in this industry 
is the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC), which 
represents 9,150 workers under 45 collec- 
tive agreements. A number of these con- 
tracts, particularly among those effective 
in Ontario and _ British Columbia, are 
multi-employer in scope. This union 
organizes also in other industries but a 
substantial proportion of its members are 
employees of the truck transportation 
industry. 

Several other unions represent slightly 
more than 2,000 truck transport workers 
distributed in 32 bargaining units. Workers 
in truck transport do not form a sub- 
stantial part of the membership of these 
organizations, whose main activities are in 
other industries. The Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL) has 17 collec- 
tive agreements covering 900 employees in 
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Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia. 
All but one of these agreements are with 
individual firms. In Quebec, syndicates 
directly chartered by the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour repre- 
sent 450 workers under four agreements. 
Other unions with agreements in the 
industry include: The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL-TLC), the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL), 
and the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


Employer Units 


Collective bargaining on a multi-employer 
basis was found to be prevalent in the 
industry. Of the 11,300 workers covered, 
some 8,400 are included in multi-employer 
bargaining units. The Teamsters’ union 
represents the workers in most of these 
multi-employer negotiations. Master agree- 
ments of this union are drawn up by union 
and employers’ representatives, and each 
employer: signs a copy of the standard 
agreement with the union. In British 
Columbia, about 30 trucking firms nego- 
tiate collectively with the union through 
the Motor Transport Labour Relations 
Council. In Ontario, three _ collective 
agreements cover organized employers in 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor 
regions. The Motor Transport Industrial 
Relations Bureau represents groups. of 
employers in each region. The Automotive 
Transport Association of Quebec has an 
agreement with the Teamsters’ union 
covering trucking firms in the Montreal 
area. In the region of Quebec city a 
master agreement is also in force, but in 
this case the workers are represented by 
a syndicate affiliated to the CCCL. Some 
30 employers are represented by the 
Quebec District of the Association du 
Transport Routier du Québec Inc., which 
signs a master agreement for its members. 


Employee Unit 


Generally speaking, four categories of 
employees are covered by the collective 
agreements surveyed: local or city truck 
drivers, long-distance truck drivers, 
mechanics, and warehouse employees. The 
extent of the operations carried on by the 
employer determines whether workers in 
all these categories are employed and, 
consequently, the classifications covered by 
each agreement. As a rule, one agreement 
applies to the various categories but in 
five small bargaining units separate agree- 
ments have been negotiated for mechanics. 


Size of Bargaining Units 


About half of the 77 bargaining units 
had between 11 and 50 employees. On 
the other hand, more than half of the 
11,300 workers covered were included in 
four bargaining units. 

The distribution of bargaining units 
according to the number of employees is 
as follows: 

Number of Number of 


Collective Workers 

Size of Bargaining Unit Agreements Covered 
Up to 10 employees ........ 13 100 
11 to 50 employees ........ an 900 
51 to 100 employees ........ 11 800 
101 to 500 employees ........ 10 2,400 
501 to 1,000 employees ........ 2 1,100 
More than 1,000 employees.... 4 6,000 
MObal SM ee es deve cierto eo « e 77 11,300 


The six bargaining units with more than 
500 employees and five of the 10 units in 
the 101-500 employee group were master 
bargaining units. Each unit is made up 
of several small and medium-sized and a 
few large firms. Taken individually, very 
few of the trucking firms employed more 
than 500 workers. 


Life of Collective Agreements 


Nearly three-quarters of the agreements 
analysed were to remain in effect for a 
period of one year, but these applied to 
only one-quarter of the workers under 
agreement, as shown by the following 
distribution: 

Number of Number of 


Collective Agreement Collective | Workers 

Effective for Agreements Covered 

One year or less.............- 56 2,800 
More than one year, less than ; 

EVO CATS wre ciele tara pote cte/ais 4 1,300 

EL WO me VCATS irs ties cits articl Teale in oso vars 14 5,400 

More than two years.......... 3 1,800 

ARCA BF Stam care aoe (fe 11,300 


TABLE 1.—UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE TRUCK TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY, BY REGION 
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The 21 agreements running for periods 
greater than one year cover some 8,500 
or 75 per cent of the 11,300 employees 
under collective agreements. The large 
proportion of workers under collective 


agreements running for more than one year 
can partly be explained by the fact that 
most of the multi-employer bargaining 
units have collective agreements in the 
longer term category. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


‘Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, several wage increases were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council during 
February and March. Changes were also 
made in other working conditions, in- 
cluding hours, overtime, vacations with 
pay and statutory holidays. 

In the furniture manufacturing industry 
throughout the province, minimum hourly 
rates were increased by 5 cents per hour 
in zones I and II, by 10 cents in zone 
iil; regular weekly hours in zones I and 
II only were reduced from 50 to 48; the 
regular working week for stationary engi- 
neers and firemen remains unchanged at 
56 hours. 


In the construction industry at Mont- 
real, minimum hourly rates for elevator 
construction mechanics and helpers in the 
Montreal and Hull regions were increased 
by from 6 to 9 cents per hour, making 
the rate for mechanics $2.29 per hour at 
Montreal and $2 at Hull; in the Quebec 


region rates were unchanged at $1.80 for 
mechanics. Minimum hourly rates for 
journeymen electricians at Montreal were 
increased by 10 cents to $2 per hour and 
double time is now paid for work after 
1 p.m. Saturday instead of after 5 p.m., 
as formerly. 

In the glass processing industry at 
Quebec, a revised schedule of minimum 
rates provides increases ranging from 5 to 
7 cents per hour for qualified workers, and 
9 to 15 cents for apprentices. 

In retail trade at Chicoutimi, the cost- 
of-living escalator clause was cancelled. 
A new minimum scale of weekly rates 
for male and female workers provided for 
an increase of $2 per week, and regular 
weekly hours were reduced by 24 per week. 

In the baking and pastry making in- 
dustry at Trois Riviéres, minimum weekly 
rates were increased by from $1 to $2 per 
week. 





Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia 


Under the Industrial Standards Act, 
Nova Scotia, a new schedule in Halifax 
and Dartmouth now includes a minimum 
hourly rate of $1.20 for construction 
labourers engaged in mortar and _ plaster 
mixing, and the operation of pneumatic 
drills and jack hammers. The minimum 


rate for labourers, other than _ specified 
above, remains at $1.10 per hour, as 
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formerly. Double time is now provided 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

A first schedule for electrical workers at 
Sydney provided a 40-hour week, and a 
minimum rate of $1.55 per hour during 
regular hours, with time and one-half for 
overtime work before midnight, double 
time after midnight and for all work on 
Sundays and holidays. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba court holds union not legal entity for purpose of prosecuting 
company for unfair labour practice. British Columbia court holds that 
m picketing that is illegal can properly be prohibited by an injunction 


The Manitoba Labour Relations Act has 
been held by the Appeal Court in the 
province not to make a union a legal 
entity for the purpose of charging a com- 
pany with an unfair labour practice under 
the Act. 

In dismissing an application to dissolve 
an injunction against picketing a British 
Columbia plant in 1953, the _ British 
Columbia Supreme Court found that 
picketing to induce an illegal strike was 
not protected by the provincial Trade- 
unions Act. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


...holds that Labour Board has no jurisdiction 
to give union consent to prosecute an employer 


On March 11, the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal affirmed the ruling of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench (L.G., July 1954, p. 1020) 
that a union was not entitled to prosecute 
an employer for alleged offences against 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act since 
it was not a legal entity. 

Chief Justice Adamson gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. The Manitoba Labour 
Board had granted the Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union consent to prose- 
cute New Method Launderers Limited in 
Winnipeg for ten offences against the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench granted the laundry a writ 
of prohibition to prevent a police magis- 
trate from proceeding to hear the charges 
and the union now appealed from that 
judgment. 

The Court of Appeal held that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to give the union con- 
sent to prosecute. The Chief Justice stated 
that it had long been established that a 
number of unincorporated individuals could 
not be a party to judicial proceedings in 
the name of their club, union, or associa- 
tion. The appellants submitted that the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act gave 
unions legal status to do anything under 
the Act that may be done by an indi- 
vidual. His Lordship quoted Section 46(1) 
of the Act, which reads: 


A prosecution for an offence under this 

Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the 
name of the organization or union, and for 
the purpose of such a prosecution a trade 
union or an employers’ organization shall 
be deemed to be a person... 
In the Chief Justice’s opinion, this specific 
provision as to when a union may be a 
party in legal proceedings negated the sub- 
mission that the intention of the Act was 
to make trade unions legal entities for all 
purposes of the Act. This interpretation 
of similar statutory provisions had been 
given in International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union v. Rothman (L.G., 1941, 
p. 724) and in Canadian Seamen's Union 
v. Canada Labour Relations Board (L.G., 
1951, p. 697). 

The Chief Justice noted the provision in 
Section 41(1) of the Act that a person 
claiming to be aggrieved by an alleged 
violation of the Act could make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Minister, who could 
then require the Board or an industrial 
inquiry commission or a conciliation officer 
to investigate. His Lordship emphasized 
that the purpose of the Act was to promote 
conciliation and peace, not conflict and 
prosecutions. He considered that to hold 
by implication that the Act gives unions 
the legal status to carry on prosecutions 
would be directly contrary to the basic 
purpose of the Act. Because of considera- 
tions of public policy and the purpose of 
the Act, third parties who had no direct 
interest in the subject matter of the litiga- 
tion should not be permitted to promote 
litigation. It followed that the consent to 
prosecute required by Section 47(1) of the 
Act should be given by the Board only to 
the aggrieved person and not to some third 
person. 

Another objection to the prosecutions was 
that the informations were sworn by Emil 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Walterson, who did not have the consent 
of the Board as required by Section 47(1). 
A consent given to one party did not 
authorize another party to prosecute. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
union’s appeal from the earlier judgment. 
Re Walterson and Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union and New Method 
Launderers Limited [1955] 14 WWR (NS) 
041. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. continues injunction restraining picketing fo 


persuade employees to strike contrary to ICA Act 


In a decision given by the British 
Columbia Supreme Court on November 12, 
1953, but only recently reported, it was 
held that picketing to persuade employees 
to strike illegally was not protected by the 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act and 
could properly be prohibited by injunction. 

The judgment was handed down by Mr. 
Justice Coady. The plaintiff, who operated 
a planing mill and lumber yard employing 
about 12 men, had a collective agreement 
for a term of one year with Local No. 1-424 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), the certified bargain- 
ing agent for his employees. The union 
was the bargaining agent for the employees 
of other lumber operators in the district. 
After the agreement expired on August 31, 
1952, negotiations for a new agreement 
were carried on between the Interior 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, repre- 
senting about 40 employers, and the Dis- 
trict Council of the union, representing the 
local unions which were bargaining agents 
for the various units of employees. His 
Lordship inferred from the material filed 
before him that if the negotiations had 
resulted in a new collective agreement a 
separate contract would have been entered 
into by each employer with the bargaining 
agent for his employees, as had been done 
previously. However, bargaining was un- 
successful. A conciliation officer and later 
a conciliation board were appointed under 
the British Columbia Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. 

The conciliation board issued majority 
and minority reports on October 11, 1953. 
Neither the Association nor any of its 
members either accepted or rejected either 
report. The union rejected the majority 
report on October 22 and supervised strike 
votes were taken in most of the different 
units. The vote of the plaintiff’s employees 
was against a strike. The men in another 
sawmill in the same town, the Quesnel 
Sawmills Lid., voted for a strike and 
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promptly went out on strike. In spite of 
the vote of the plaintiff's employees against 
a strike, Local 1-424 set up a picket line 
adjacent to the plaintiff's premises. The 
pickets were the striking employees of the 
Quesnel Sawmills Lid. 

The plaintiff company obtained an in- 
junction on October 27 to restrain the 
union from conducing or attempting to 
conduce an illegal strike, from watching 
and besetting, from causing a nuisance 
adjacent to or in the vicinity of the 
plaintiff's premises, and from inducing or 
attempting to induce the  plaintiff’s 
employees from fulfilling their lawful con- 
tracts with the plaintiff. Counsel for the 
defendants then applied to dissolve the 
injunction, or alternatively to modify it so 
that peaceful picketing could be continued. 
He had no objection to an injunction to 
restrain excessive or obstructive picketing. 

Mr. Justice Coady considered that it was 
clear that the purpose of establishing the 
picket line was to persuade the plaintiff’s 
employees to break their contract of 
employment by refusing to work, which 
was an unlawful act. He considered also 
that by this unlawful act the union was 
endeavouring to persuade the plaintiff’s 
employees, who had voted against a strike, 
to go on strike contrary to the provisions 
of the ICA Act. The Act provided ‘that 
no employees could strike until a vote had 
been taken and a majority of employees 
who voted were in favour of a strike. In 
the circumstances a strike by the plaintiff’s 
employees would be unlawful, and the 
attempt by the union to persuade them to 
commit this unlawful act was also unlawful. 

If picketing was permitted the employees 
would be faced with a dilemma: to pass 
the picket line would be interpreted as 
disloyalty to the union and not to pass 
would be to strike contrary to the ICA Act. 

Counsel for the union relied on Sections 
3 and 4 of the British Columbia Trade- 
unions Act, which protect unions and their 
agents from injunctions or actions in 
damages to prevent them from communi- 
cating facts respecting employment, from 
endeavouring to persuade any person at the 
expiry of any existing contract not to renew 
it, from publishing information with regard 
to a strike or lockout or other grievance or 
trouble, and from urging persons not to 
seek employment in the locality affected 
by the trouble or from purchasing products 
of the employer concerned. 

His Lordship did not think that these 
provisions applied in the circumstances of 
this case, where the purpose and act of the 


defendants was unlawful in itself. The pur- 
pose was not to convey information but to 
induce a breach of contract and there was 
no “labour grievance or trouble” in the 
plant. 


Further, the information conveyed by the 
defendants was not true. A placard stated 
that the operation was on strike, and the 
same untrue information was given verb- 
ally by some of the pickets. While this 
information could not be expected to 
deceive the emplovees, it was no doubt 
intended to influence them, and it would 
seem to have been intended to deceive the 
public and to persuade customers and 
others against doing business with the 
plaintiff. 


Mr. Justice Coady distinguished the case 
from the Arvistocratic Restaurants case 
Cliliotosbene of andy .tooe)e ain Thar 
ease the information conveyed was true, 
the object was to further the interests of 
the union, and, while the picketing extended 
to units of the employer other than the 
unit where the labour grievance or trouble 
arose these other units were under the same 
control, operation and ownership, and 
further the act of the defendants was not 
unlawful. 

The Court dismissed the union’s applica- 
tion and continued the injunction. Pacific 
Western Planing Mills Ltd. v. International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) Local 
Number 1-424 et al (1955] 1 DLR 652. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta adds servicing, and sale and servicing, of machinery to the 
schedule of industries covered by Workmen’s Compensation Act. Rates 
for living allowances that may be paid apprentices set in Newfoundland 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the industry of servicing 
and the sale and servicing of machinery to 
the schedule of industries to which the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act applies. 
Under the Apprenticeship Act in New- 
foundland, the rate has been set for living 
allowances which may be paid to appren- 
tices under contract during the time they 
are taking the required technical course. 
The regulations setting out the qualifica- 
tions of inspectors under the Ontario 
Operating Engineers Act were amended to 
permit certificates under the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act to be accepted as 
proof of competency. Safety rules for 
operation of gas and oil wells in Saskat- 
chewan were amended in respect to fire 
hazards. 


Alberta Disabled Persons Act 


Alberta has entered into an agreement 
with the federal Government to share pay- 
ment of $40 monthly pensions to needy 
persons over 18 years of age who are 
totally and permanently disabled. The 
agreement, gazetted February 28, is similar 
to the one recently entered into by 
Saskatchewan (L.G., Feb., p. 189) and was 
made retroactive to January 1, 1955, by the 
Disabled Persons Act passed by _ the 
provincial legislature this year. 

Disabled persons’ pensions have been 
available to Alberta residents over 21 years 
of age since 1953 under the Disabled 


Persons’ Pensions Act and regulations (L.G., 
1953, pp. 1180 and 1801; Sept. 1954, p. 1305 
and Oct. 1954, p. 1465) but this legislation 
did not meet the requirements of the 
federal Disabled Persons Act governing 
agreements with the provinces. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

The industry of servicing and the sale 
and servicing of machinery were brought 
under the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act with effect from January 1, 1955. 
Notice of the addition to the schedules to 
the Act was gazetted February 28. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


Living allowances have been set for 
apprentices in Newfoundland for the period 
during which they are taking the required 
course of technical instruction related to 
their trade. 

The rates for single apprentices are $6 
a week for those living at home and $12 
a week for those away from home. The 
weekly rate for an apprentice who is head 
of a family living at home is $15.90. Heads 
of families living away from home will 
receive $21 a week. 

Prospective apprentices are entitled to 
receive these rates while they are pursuing 
pre-apprenticeship courses approved by the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board. 

Claims for remuneration are to be made 
on a form approved by the Director of 
Apprenticeship. Deductions may be made 
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for periods of absence from school, but 
where the absence is due to sickness, 
remuneration may be paid for periods not 
exceeding three days. 


These regulations, the first under the 
Act, were made and gazetted March 15. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


An amendment to the regulations con- 
cerning the qualifications of inspectors 
under the Ontario Operating Engineers Act 
(L.G., Novy. 1954, p.. 1601) permits a 
certificate of competency under the Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act (L.G., Aug. 1953, 
p. 1184) to be substituted for a current 
certificate as a first or second class engi- 
neer. The qualifications with respect to 
age and education are unchanged. 


The amendment was made March 8 and 
gazetted March 19. 


Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


Three of the fire prevention sections of 
the regulations under the Saskatchewan Oil 
and Gas Conservation Act (L.G., 1953, 
p. 591; March, p. 332) were amended by 
O.C. 498/55 of March 8, gazetted March 18. 

As before, no heating or lighting appa- 
ratus involving use of flame is to be allowed 
in the drilling rig doghouse, but exposed 
electrical elements are no longer included 
in the prohibition. 

The regulations no longer forbid electric 
generators or electric heaters with exposed 
elements to be used within 75 feet of any 
well .or tank for storage of oil. The use 
of stoves or open flame heaters continues 
to be prohibited in these areas. 

Any engine within 150 feet of any well 
or oil storage tank must still be con- 
structed or enclosed so that it is externally 
sparkproof. Motors and electric switches as 
well as engines were previously subject to 
this provision. 





Safety Code for Punch Press Guarding 


A committee was organized recently by 
the Canadian Standards Association to 
prepare a safety code for the guarding of 
punch presses. The code is being developed 
at the request of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
an organization of federal and provincial 
government labour officials which was 
formed for the purpose of improving 


legislative and administrative standards and 
promoting greater uniformity in labour 
legislation. 

Earlier safety codes published by~ the 
CSA at the request of the CAALL are 
A Code of Practice for Window Cleaning 
(L.G., 1949, p. 677) and Safety Code for 
the Woodworking Industry (L.G., 1953, 
p. 444). 





Apprenticeship for Girls Advocated by British Union Leader 


A system of apprenticeship for girls was 
advocated by the President of Britain’s 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, Robert 
Openshaw, as one way of meeting the 
shortage of skilled craftsmen in the engi- 
neering industry. The principle of equal 
pay also received his endorsation. 

Mr. Openshaw was addressing the annual 
conference of the union’s women delegates. 

“Women are in the engineering industry 
to stay,’ he said. “That isa. fact that 
we have put over to the employers on 
many occasions. Management must cease 
to regard women as temporary hands and 
must reorganize not only their thinking 
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but their factories to give women their 
rightful place alongside the men in indus- 
trial life. Although they do not say so in 
so many words, the employers in general 
do not regard women as capable of equal 
work and that makes the achievement of 
equal pay a difficult task.” 

Concerning apprenticeship, Mr. Openshaw 
said: “There are grave shortages of skilled 
craftsmen, so why cannot women be used 
to fill those gaps? Realizing this, the union 
is trying to implement a policy of appren- 
ticeship for girls.” 

The suggestion, he added, is now before 
the employers and the union is awaiting 
a reply. 





nemployment Insurance | 


Introduce Proposed Revision of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amending Bill submitted to House of Commons April 5. Summary of the 
proposed amendments is issued by Unemployment Insurance Commission 


On April 5, the Minister of Labour 
introduced in the House of Commons a 
Bill to amend the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act (see page 518). The proposed 
amendments are the result of studies by 
various bodies that began seven months 
earlier. 


On September 3, 1954, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission submitted to 
the Minister certain proposals for revision 
of the Act. These proposals were referred 
to the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Unemployment Questions (under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary of the Cabinet). 

The Committee, after consideration of 
the proposals, reported to Cabinet late in 
October. The Cabinet gave instructions 
for continuing the study and for proceed- 
ing with the draft revision of the Act, 
omitting certain proposals which did not 
receive Cabinet approval. 


The aim of the proposed revision is 
to produce an unemployment insurance 
program that will provide, among other 
things, a reasonably sound income main- 
tenance plan, will eliminate anomalies now 
existing and will create sufficient incentive 
to workers to obtain employment, whether 
of a permanent or casual nature. 

Following is a summary of the proposed 
amendments :— 


Re-arrangement and Clarification 


It is proposed that the sections of the 
Act be re-arranged to bring together the 
provisions which deal with the same sub- 
ject, and that the language of the Act be 
simplified. Since the Act affects several 
million workers and their employers, it is 
desirable to have its provisions in language 
that can easily be understood by them. 


Employment Service 


As the National Employment Service is 
the positive part of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission’s activities, the pro- 
visions for establishing this service will be 
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found immediately after the provisions for 
the establishment of the Commission. In 
view of the fluid nature of the activities 
of the Employment Service, the main 
principles only are laid down in the legis- 
lation and the Commission is given power 
to make regulations for dealing with 
procedures and details of administration. 


Coverage 


The main provisions regarding coverage 
remain unchanged. At present, for a 
worker to be insurable there must be a 
contract of service. There are many classes 
of workers similar to wage earners who can 
only be brought under the Act if an 
anomaly is proven. The revision will make 
it easier for these persons to be insured. 
Further, the inclusion of excepted employ- 
ments will in future be made. without 
reference to the Advisory Committee, 
although there is provision for consulting 
the Committee where considered necessary. 
The third change is that individual workers 
will no longer be exempted but persons 
who work in insurable employment to an 
inconsiderable extent can be excluded by 
regulation. 


Contributions 


The Commission first proposed that 
contributions should in future be made by 
payroll deduction of a percentage of earn- 
ings, and that the present insurance stamps 
and individual contribution records be 
discontinued. However, the Commission 
was asked to prepare a plan retaining 
insurance stamps and books and providing 
for the keeping of contribution records by 
the Commission. 

The table of proposed rates which 
follows combines the present two lowest 
classes and provides additional classes in 
the higher earnings ranges. This will 
provide contributions which are more 
equitable in that the percentage of earn- 
ings shows much less variation than the 
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present scale and at the same time will 
provide benefits which bear the same ratio 
to contributions in the various classes. 
The contributions will be based on 
earnings rather than on any _ specific 
number of days. The stamp placed in the 
book will represent the actual earnings in 
a week whether the period being worked 
be one or more days. If there is more 
than one employer in a week, two or more 
stamps will be placed in the weekly space 
up to the maximum contribution required 
of 60 cents ($1.20). All the stamps 
acquired in a week will be counted as 


one week’s contribution and the worker 
will be given credit for the total contri- 
butions made as far as benefit rate is 
concerned. The only exception to the 
above rule is that where the earnings are 
less than $9, half of the 16 cents (32¢) 
stamp or a contribution of 8 cents will be 
made by the worker, and this half-stamp 
will count as half-a-week to qualify for 
benefit and for computing duration. 

The present insurance book and contri- 
bution records will be retained with suit- 
able modifications to fit in with the revised 
proposals. 


TABLE I.—PRESENT CONTRIBUTION RATES 

















Range of Earnings 
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48.00 and over.. 

















Employer Contribution as 
eae DD ee ae ae 
ontribution a Rance of Average 
(Each) Earnings 
cents $ 
18 5.60 3-21 
24 12.80 1-88 
30 17.85 1-68 
36 23.70 1-52 
42 30.20 1-39 
48 40.95 1217 
54 57.00 -94 








TABLE I1.—PROPOSED CONTRIBUTION RATES 














Range of Earnings 
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45.00 to 50.99 
51.00 to 





1 When earnings are less than $9.00, 1/2 stamp or a contribution of 8 cents is made. 





Employer Arete Contribution as 
ge 
es pinay re Pacing’ ae 
ontributio heres of Average 
(Each) Earnings 
cents $ 
16 11.80 1-36 
24 17.85 1-34 
30 Pay. 1A0) L227, 
36 29 .65 1-21 
42 35.60 1-18 
48 41.60 1-15 
52 47.55 1-09 
56 53.50 1-05 
60 59.70 1-01 











Two such 


contributions would equal one week for the purpose of qualification and duration. 
2 Maximum insurable earnings $60. 


Benefit Rates 


The benefit rates will be increased. The 


new maximum will be $380 per week in 
place of the present $24, an increase of 
25 per cent. When the Act first came into 
operation the scale of benefit rates was 
designed to preserve a certain relationship 
between the ordinary rate of earnings and 
the benefit payable. This relationship has 
been altered as a result of the rise in wage 
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rates and, as a large number of insured 
persons have moved into the top benefit 
class, the ratio of benefit to average earn- 
ings has dropped considerably. By a 
revision of the earnings classes, it is in- 
tended to restore the proper relationship 
between benefit and ordinary earnings so 
that this will not result in over-insurance 
in the lower wage classes or in under- 
insurance in the upper wage classes. 


TABLE III.—_PRESENT BENEFIT RATES 












































Weekly Benefit 2 Benefit % of 
; e verage Average Earnings 

Employee Weekly Contribution paring | ange tite se ne 

Single Dependency| 1 +4n8e Single Dependency 
STOCLIUS REE. tetas clot org Ae Less than $ 9.00 4.20 4.80 5.60 75-0 85-7 
Ah OPIN BA eee Vie Sige aR Sr er 9.00to 14.99 6.00 7.50 12.80 46-9 58-6 
HD) — Pa cae os Senter a 15.00 to 20.99 8.70 12.00 17.85 48-7 67-2 
36 ee ee, Oe Ee ae 21.00 to 26.99 10.80 15.00 23.70 45-6 63°3 
AM DEA Tee ye FOU cheese 8 27.00 to 33.99 12.90 18.00 30.20 42-7 59-6 
48 A a AEE ee ee 384.00 to 47.99 15.00 21.00 40.95 36-6 51-2 
yi) COPS ae ae aa ganado 48.00 or over 17.10 24.00 57.50 29-7 41-7 

TABLE IV.—PROPOSED BENEFIT RATES 








Weekly 


Employee Weekly Contribution Bacunee anes 





TIS) CEOS) erie ee ech tte eae Less than $15.00 $ 
DY ESI ee eee ee ee $15.00 to 20.99 

30 OC cp Sole ee Cae is hi he lintels 21.00 to 26.99 

SS Se Se eee | ee wre 27.00 to 32.99 
TES ERS oo ok ee ce ee 33.00 to 38.99 

48 SR ee 39.00 to 44.99 

52 ee ey es ce nis Lied eee 45.00 to 50.99 

56 slo fs A hee ae ee dae 8 a 51.00 to 56.99 

Gt} | So vee ee Sears ee ee ere 57.00 and over 


The benefit rates will be based on the 
average contributions in the 30 weeks 
immediately preceding the claim. At 
present the rate is based on the average 
contributions for the 180 days preceding 
claim. 


Duration of Benefit 


The present benefit formula will be 
changed. It provides a minimum of six 
weeks’ benefit and a maximum of one year 
(less the waiting period) or fifty-one weeks, 
depending on the length of time for which 
an insured person has contributed. Statis- 
tics show that approximately 90 per cent of 
all claimants draw not more than 20 weeks’ 
benefit. 


It is proposed that the minimum qualifi- 
cation for benefit be 30 weeks in insurable 
employment (it is now 180 days) and that 
this will entitle any claimant to 15 weeks’ 
benefit. Additional weeks of benefit will 
be earned by additional contributions on 
the basis of one week’s benefit for two 
weeks’ contributions in the two years prior 
to claim, and the maximum benefit in a 
benefit year will be 30 weeks. (This 
minimum and maximum are exclusive of 
seasonal benefits referred to below.) 

It is expected that the new formula will 
take care of the great majority who 
ordinarily work in insurable employment, 
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Weekly Benefit Average A eee of 
ne eye Average Earnings 

Single Dependency) ™ Range Single Dependency 
6.00 | $ 8.00 | $ 11.80 50-8 67-8 
9.00 12.00 17.85 50-4 67-2 
11.00 15.00 23.70 46-4 63-3 
13.00 18.00 29.65 43-8 60-7 
15.00 21.00 35.60 42-1 59-0 
17.00 24.00 41.60 40-9 57-7 
19.00 26.00 47.55 40-0 54-7 
21.00 28.00 53.50 39-3 52-3 
23.00 30.00 59.70 38-5 50-3 








will provide greater protection for those 
who have newly entered insurable employ- 
ment and will reduce the drain on the 
fund from certain fringe groups who now 
tend to remain on benefit for long periods 
when they have really withdrawn from the 
labour market. 


The requirement of 30 weeks in insur- 
able employment to qualify for benefit 
will make it easier for a claimant to 
qualify than the present provisions, which 
require 180 days. For example, if a 
person ordinarily working on a five-day 
week goes on short-time of four days a 
week under the daily stamp system, he 
would receive four daily stamps for his 
week’s work rather than one weekly stamp 
and this would mean, if the short-time 
condition lasted for three months, that 
under the daily plan he would be credited 
with 52 days or 84 weeks, while under a 
weekly plan he would be credited with 
13 weeks. 

In order to requalify, a claimant will 
have to acquire credit for eight additional 
weeks in insurable employment since the 
commencement of his previous benefit year 
and have at least 30 contribution weeks in 
the previous two years. Contribution 
weeks more than a year old at the time 
of a subsequent claim cannot be used a 
second time to qualify either for rate or 
duration. 
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Transitional Period 


In view of the reduction of the maximum 
duration of regular benefit from 51 to 30 
weeks, it is felt desirable to provide for a 
transitional period during which those who 
have accumulated credits under the present 
Act might be eligible for more than the 
maximum of 30 weeks under the proposals. 


The plan proposed is that in the three 
years following the change, if in the first 
benefit year a claimant exhausts his 
benefit, the record of contributions made 
by him in the five years prior to the 
change-over to the new plan would be 
examined. The money value of the 
benefits to which he would be entitled 
by virtue of these contributions would then 
be determined; the amount of _ benefit 
received under the new plan would be 
deducted and he would be entitled to an 
additional benefit period for the balance 
without requalifying. For example, a 
claimant at the cut-off date has in the 
past five years contributed for 250 weeks 
and would be entitled to 50 weeks at $24 
a week or a total of $1,200 benefit. He 
has under the new plan become entitled to 
30 weeks’ benefit at $30 a week or $900. 
If he exhausts this credit he would be 
entitled to a further $300 or ten additional 
weeks at $30 per week. 


Non-Compensable Days, Casual 
Earnings, Allowable Earnings 
The present method of paying benefit on 


a daily basis is involved and leads to a 
number of difficulties where holidays and 


short-time employment are concerned, 
particularly where some claimants are on 
a five-day week and others are on a six-day 
week. In addition, the provision that the 
first day of unemployment shall be non- 
compensable and also the provision with 
regard to earnings from subsidiary employ- 
ment are misunderstood by claimants. 

Most of these difficulties. can be over- 
come and the same results obtained by 
setting up a weekly rather than a daily 
benefit rate. To provide incentive for 
claimants to take casual employment when 
it is available, the non-compensable day 
will be eliminated and claimants will be 
allowed to earn a specified amount without 
loss of benefit during a claim week. Any 
excess earnings over the allowable amount 
will be deducted from a claimant’s benefit 
and the total of benefit payable plus allow- 
able earnings will still be somewhat less 
than ordinary earnings. This will simplify 
the computation of benefit and will still 
accomplish what the non-compensable day 
now does, namely, eliminating payment of 
large numbers of claims for a single day 
of unemployment. It will be immaterial 
whether the allowable earnings are from 
subsidiary employment carried on outside 
of the claimant’s usual hours of work or 
from any other type of employment. The 
rates of allowable earnings proposed are as 
follows :— 


TABLE V.—ALLOWABLE EARNINGS 














% of Average Earnings 
Benefit Weekl 
Weekly Earnings Range IRENE Benefit sae Allowable 
Earnings | __ ee 
Single Dependency Single Dependency 
$ $ $ 
Joess, han $5.00: eee eo ae 6.00 8.00 2.00 67-8 84-7 
$151 00-to Pt 20599 (See nee ee ee 9.00 12.00 3.00 67-2 84-0 
Zils OO. CORE 262909 fe eee eee ce 11.00 15.00 4.00 63-3 80-2 
21.00. 10-832. 90 ok 5 een eee eee 13.00 18.00 5.00 60-7 77-6 
SO200'CO wool 0. ene ee ose: 15.00 21.00 6.00 59-0 75°8 
39.200 to he44209 ec ir en ae 17.00 24 .00 7.00 57-7 74-5 
45:00: tome 50:99 45 FO aes 19.00 26.00 9.00 58-9 73°6 
5100 103 00509 2 eee eee 21.00 28 .00 11.00 59-8 72-9 
57,00 and sO Verio. aeee ee 23.00 30.00 13.00 60-3 72-0 





The table on the following page gives examples that illustrate the way in which this 


rule will be applied. 
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1 day 
Earnings $30 per week 
$ 

PTA Set oo a tate ey Chest) 3 cidrewan Boeke 5 
PAUlowable CarningSes. << .ecece cee ee 5 
Deduction from benefit...5. 0... <n 0 
Benefit rate (dependency)........... 18 
LE LCTUPSS 19 GY. (2 IS RRA enc ane ee i a 18 

Benefit payable present plan......... 
TRehorieine. . vhs see kose Or eek 12 
rvoricds Casual. 4 isk ». sie et ears 15 

If working a 5-day week and put on 

short-time 

| ESCA aS yan ae PF Wen 6 
MATE OLe CATNINGS. oa: ee so tet ck ae 5 
Deduction from benefit............. i 
Benefit rate (dependency)........... 18 
PEO LE p DOI A etent cate rats Bs aoe ohne uN 
Benefit payable present plan........ 12 





Seasonal Benefit 


At present supplementary benefit is pay- 
able during the period January 1 to 
April 15 to the following :— 


Class 1—Those whose benefit has become 
exhausted subsequent to March 31 
prior to claim. 


Class 2—Those who could not qualify 
for ordinary benefit but had made 90 
daily contributions subsequent to 


March 31 preceding their claim. 


The rates for supplementary benefit were 
recently increased by Parliament and are 
now the same as regular benefit rates. 
This will be continued in the revised Act. 


It is proposed that in future these bene- 
fits will be known as “seasonal benefits” and 
will be payable to the above classes during 
the same period as at present. Those in 
Class 2 will receive two weeks’ benefit for 
every three contribution weeks subsequent 
to March 31, and this will mean that the 
minimum period for this class will be ten 
weeks (now three) and the maximum 
fifteen weeks (now six). 


Those in Class 1 will be eligible for a 
period of 15 weeks, provided their previous 
benefit year terminated after April 15. It 
is felt that these seasonal benefits should 
not be paid to persons who have in effect 
left the labour market, and it is proposed 
that the Commission be given the power 
through regulations to ensure that persons 
whose previous. benefit years expired 
between April 15 and September 30 were 
actually attached to the labour market. 


Employed 














2 days 3 days 4 days 5 days 6 days 
$ $ $ $ $ 

10 15 20 25 30 
5 5 5 5 5 
5 10 Uf: 20 25 
18 18 18 18 18 
13 8 3 0 0 
9 6 3 0 0 
2, 9 3 0 0 
12 18 24 AO Maal Ree ore ites e 
5 5 5 OM SMR s salts 
4 13 19 20a ec. ee 
18 18 18 1 ES acl | teas Ra ee 
11 5 0 (CI aia sete aes ie 
9 6 0 OR rane Sear, 








Waiting Period 


At present, the first day of unemploy- 
ment in a benefit year is a non-compensable 
day. The waiting period is a period of five 
days, which makes a total of six days at 
the beginning of each benefit year for 
which no benefit is paid. Under the pro- 
posals, the waiting period will be one week 
or the same as at present when the non- 
compensable day is included. 

The waiting period at the beginning of 
a benefit year can now be deferred to a 
later date in order to prevent hardship 
when a new benefit year commences after 
a claimant has been unemployed for some 
time. Experience has shown, however, that 
the provision is used in a very small per- 
centage of cases (4:9) and that many of 
the claimants who obtain the advantage of 
this provision never serve the deferred 
waiting days. It is proposed that the 
waiting period in such cases be waived 
entirely, if this has not already been done 
within the preceding year. 


Other Amendments 


The provision for the extension of the 
qualifying periods will be enlarged to 
allow an extension for a period during 
which a claimant is taking part in a labour 
dispute resulting in a work stoppage. 
However, a claimant will not obtain an 
extension in relation to any period for 
which benefit is paid. 

The provisions regarding penalties will 
be amended. Penalties will be imposed on 
employers who do not remit contributions 
or submit returns promptly. 
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The provisions for recovery of debt will 
also be changed to permit civil action 
through the Exchequer Court, instead of 
criminal proceedings as at present. The 
revised provisions will include garnishment 
proceedings. 

Minor amendments are also proposed as 
follows :— 

(a) The present Courts of Referees will 

be known as Boards of Referees. 


(b) Deposits may be required from 
employers to guarantee payment of 
contributions. 

(ce) Contributions deducted from workers’ 
pay held by employers until remitted 
will be treated as trust funds in cases 
of liquidation. 

(d) Retroactive deductions for contribu- 
tions may be permitted in certain 
cases. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit total 236,847 in February, down 
73,152 from January but up 21,915 from February 1954, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received in January 
were down 73,152 from the January total 
but up 21,915 from the February 1954 total. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 236,847 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada, 
compared with 309,999 in January and 
214,932 in February 1954. 

Ordinary and supplementary benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on February 28 numbered 
578,586 (479,902 males and 98,684 females), 
compared with 543,366 (447,020 males and 
96,346 females) on January 31 and 512,567 
(428,475 males and 84,092 females) on 
February 26, 1954. On February 28, 1955, 
the number of short-time and temporary 
lay-off claimants was 39,057 and 2,058, 
respectively. 

During February, 260,159 initial and 
renewal claims were adjudicated, of which 
161,610 were entitled to benefit. Of the 
94,296 initial claims adjudicated as “not 
entitled”, 84,746 were on behalf of claimants 
who failed to establish a benefit year. 
Chief reasons for disqualification (includ- 
ing those arising from revised and supple- 
mentary benefit claims) were: “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 5,844 
cases; “not unemployed” 4,018 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
3,309 cases. 


New beneficiaries during February totalled 
159,917, compared with 206,327 during 
January and 168,262 during February 1954. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


During the month, $28,576,170 was paid 
in compensation for 8,939,252 days (includ- 
ing 99,338 disability days), compared with 
$26,149,803 and 8,219,567 days (including 
80,629 disability days) during January 1955 
and $26,675,431 and 8,391,990 days (including 
85,320 disability days) during February 
1954. 

Estimates of the average number of 
beneficiaries per week were 394,600 for 
February 1955 and 359,900 for the week 
February 20-26, 1954. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
February was $3.20, compared with $3.18 
for January 1955 and February 1954. 


Supplementary Benefit 


A total of 84,745 initial claimants were 
considered for supplementary benefit during 
February; of these, 21,780, or about 25 
per cent, were unable to qualify. Supple- 
mentary benefit claimants on the live 
unemployment register on February 28 
totalled 130,880 (102,817 males and 28,013 
females). 

During the month, $6,321,316 was paid in 
compensation for 2,128,888 days, including 
10,319 disability days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month was $2.97, compared with $2.69 for 
January. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,581,310 
employees who have made contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At February 28, employers 
numbered 268,507, an increase 
during the month. 


registered 
of 827 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 3,393 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,074 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,319 were investigations in con- 


nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 152 
cases,* 38 against employers and 114 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
i122 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$17,173,515.42, compared with $18,430,350.99 
in January and $16,973,438.10 in February 
1954. Benefit payments amounted to 
$34,884,364.41, compared with $28,361,595.23 
in January and $29,674,911.68 in February 
1954. The balance in the fund at February 
28 was $869,000,298.57. At January 31, 
there was a balance of $886,711,147.56 and 
at February 28, 1954, $901,170,539.51. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this month. 
5S 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1128, March 8, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who is employed in a hosiery mill which 
operates on a five-day week, filed a renewal 
claim for benefit on January 28, 1954, was 
designated by the local office manager as 
a short-time claimant and drew benefit on 
that basis. 


In the claim week beginning June 14, 1954, 
he worked Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. He was unemployed on 
Wednesday and at the close of his working 
day on Friday he was laid off for two 
weeks because of a machinery conversion 
at the mill. On Friday night he became 
ill as a result of a heart attack and upon 
recovery he reported to the local office on 
August 24, 1954, and claimed benefit for 
the period he was ill. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer found that the claimant had 
become incapable of work by reason of 
illness before having become entitled to 
receive benefit within the meaning of 
Section 29(3) of the Act, and disqualified 
him from June 19, 1954, for so long as the 
condition continued. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. He did not attend the hearing 
of his case but was represented by an 
official of his union. The majority mem- 
bers of the court were of the opinion that 
there was “sufficient doubt existing to 
grant the appellant his sick benefits”. The 
chairman of the court, who dissented, 
expressed the opinion that since the 
claimant had worked four days during the 
week in question, the Saturday was rightly 
considered a holiday; the fact that he 
became ill on that day did not alter the 
fact that Saturday was recognized as a 
holiday for his grade, class or shift and as 
the non-compensable day for that week 
had not been served by him, he was not 
entitled to benefit during the period of his 
illness. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the claimant had 
been rightly disqualified and in that con- 
nection he stated: 

The claimant has been a_ short-time 
claimant since January 28, 1954, and his 
working week consists of five days. In the 
week beginning June 13 last he worked 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 
He was unemployed on Wednesday, which 
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was therefore a non-compensable day and 
Saturday was a holiday. After he had 
finished his day’s work on Friday the 
claimant became ill and did not report to 
the local office until August 24. The first 
day for which he could attempt to prove 
unemployment was Monday, June 21, which 
is a non-compensable day and at which time 
he was already incapacitated by illness and 
therefore could not prove unemployment for 
that day. 


The appeal was heard in Ottawa on 
January 28, 1955. The Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission were represented. 


Conclusions: The reasoning behind the 
disqualification imposed by the insurance 
officer seems to be that, inasmuch as 
Saturday, June 19, 1954, was a recognized 
holiday for the claimant, the first day for 
which he could attempt to prove entitle- 
ment to benefit was Monday, June 21, but 
as he had been designated as a “short- 
time” claimant, the Monday was a day in 
respect of which he was not entitled to 
benefit within the meaning of Section 
37(1)(a) (ii) of the Act. 

To begin with, the first part of this 
reasoning, 1m my opinion, is not correct. 
Inasmuch as the claimant had been laid 
off on Friday, June 18, and had become 
incapacitated for work on that evening 
after completing his working day, it 
followed that the first day in respect of 
which he could attempt to prove entitle- 
ment to benefit was Saturday, June 19. 
The question to be determined, therefore, 
is whether on June 19, 1954, the claimant 
“had become entitled to receive benefit” 
within the meaning of Section 29(3) of 
the Act. 


At the hearing before me, it was acknowl- 
edged that a five-day working week was in 
effect at the hosiery mill and that it 
applied to the claimant’s grade or class or 
shift. Consequently, it might be con- 
tended, in the light of the jurisprudence 
established in decision CU-B 276A, that the 
claimant was not entitled to benefit for 
Saturday inasmuch as that day, at the mill, 
was a recognized holiday within the mean- 
ing of Section 31(1)(c) of the Act. 

In the present case, however, the claimant 
was informed on Friday, June 18, that there 
would be no work for him for approxi- 
mately two weeks due to a machinery 
conversion, and the question now becomes 
one of whether he was still “employed” at 
the mill on Saturday, the day following his 
temporary suspension, or in other words 
whether, for the specific purpose of the 
application of the provisions of Section 
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31(1)(c) of the Act, he had completely 
separated from his employment on Friday 
evening. 

In CU-B 62, my predecessor expressed 
the opinion that, for the purpose of recog- 
nized holidays and notwithstanding the 
power of the Commission to make regula- 
tions to enlarge a claimant’s right to 
benefit, the word “employed” as used in 
Section 31(1)(c) of the Act was not in- 
tended to cover a claimant not “actually 
employed” unless he had only been laid off 
for a very short period of “a day or more”. 
In keeping with the spirit of this juris- 
prudence, I decided in CU-B 447 that a 
regular employee who had been laid off for 
an indefinite period because of a shortage 
of material and was subject to recall, and 
who, in fact, was recalled approximately 
three weeks later, had become completely 
separated from his employment as from the 
date of his lay-off. 

In the present case, the circumstances 
surrounding the claimant’s separation are 
very similar to those of the claimant’s 
separation in CU-B 447, and I fail to find 
any valid reason to come to any other 
conclusion than that the claimant’s employ- 
ment was completely terminated at the 
close of his working day on Friday, June 
18, 1954. Therefore, he was unemployed on 
Saturday, June 19, 1954, and had “become 
entitled to receive benefit” within the 
meaning of Section 29(3) of the Act in 
respect of that day, which was the first 
day for which he could attempt to prove 
entitlement to benefit. 


The appeal is disallowed. 


I wish to point out to the insurance 
officer that, even if I could have accepted 
his contention that the first day for which 
the claimant could attempt to prove 
entitlement to benefit was Monday, June 
21, 1954, I would have still disallowed his 
appeal because of the following considera- 
tions. 


According to the last part of subparagraph 
(i) of Section 37(1)(a) of the Act, an 
insured person who is regularly employed 
by the same employer for a period con- 
sisting of three days or less, whether 
consecutive or not, in a week is not entitled 
to benefit for the first day of unemploy- 
ment following any such period of regular 
employment, provided that not more than 
one such day be excluded in any claim 
week. When such regular employment 1s 
for a period exceeding three days in a 
week, however, the exclusion of any day 
from benefit under paragraph (a) is gov- 
erned by the first part of subparagraph (ii) 
which reads as follows: 


Where that person while unemployed 
becomes employed for monetary gain and 
continues to be so employed for a period 
of not more than three consecutive days, 
then subject to the prescribed proof of the 
facts of that employment, the first day of 
unemployment following that period shall 
not be excluded from benefit under this 
paragraph.. 


Assuming, in the present case, that the 
claimant was regularly employed by his 
employer during the week beginning on 
Monday, June 14, 1954, he nevertheless was 
so employed more than three days in that 
week, namely, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday, and, _ therefore, 
regardless of the fact that Saturday was 
considered to be a recognized holiday, the 
following Monday, June 21, could not be 
excluded from benefit, because the claimant 
had not continued to be employed for a 
period exceeding three consecutive days 
since his last day of unemployment, 
namely, Wednesday, June 16, 1954. 


Decision CU-B 1129, March 8, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
May 31, 1954, and stated that she had 
worked for a manufacturing firm as a clerk- 
typist from August 1947 to May 28, 1954, 
when she voluntarily left. because of the 
employer’s policy regarding pregnancy. 
She also stated that she was not on leave 
of absence from the company and that her 
confinement was expected about September 
15, 1954. The employer stated: “This 
employee left voluntarily—pregnancy”. 

The local office requested further infor- 
mation. The employer replied that his 
policy was not to employ women who 
were more than five-and-a-half months 
pregnant and that the claimant was on 
leave of absence. The claimant stated: 
“In view of company policy regarding 
pregnancy, two weeks’ notice was given to 
allow for replacement”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant as from May 31, 1954, on the 
ground that, inasmuch as she was on leave 
of absence from the company, she was not 
considered to be unemployed within the 
meaning of Section 29(1)(a) of the Act. 
The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for information as to the terms of 
the collective bargaining agreement in 
respect to the granting of leave of absence 
to pregnant women, the employer stated 
that as the claimant was an office employee 
she was not covered by the said agreement 


and that her position would be held for her 
provided she returned within the time limit 
of the leave of absence. 


The court of referees, which was also 
asked by the insurance officer to examine, 
as an alternative question, the claimant’s 
availability for work, unanimously reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer, being 
of the opinion that her unemployment had 
resulted from the company’s policy in 
respect to pregnant women, and found that 
she was available for work on the date she 
filed her claim for benefit. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire mainly on the following grounds: 

Following CU-B 714 and CU-B 774 it does 
not appear that the claimant can be regarded 
as having proven that she was unemployed. 

In the present case the claimant was 
required, as a condition of employment, to 
cease work for the employer when she 
reached a certain stage of pregnancy. How- 
ever, we think that the leaving was not 
involuntary since the claimant had volun- 
tarily accepted the condition of employment 
which required her to take leave of absence 
during pregnancy. It is our view that the 
leaving should be regarded as voluntary and 
that the claimant must be disqualified as she 
has not rebutted the presumption that she is 
not available for work—CU-B 620. 


Conclusions: The first question to be 
determined is whether the claimant proved 
that she was unemployed within the mean- 
ing of Section 29(1)(a) of the Act on the 
date she filed her claim for benefit. 


The employer stated that his policy was 
not to employ women who were more than 
five-and-a-half months pregnant, that the 
claimant had been granted leave of absence 
and that her position would be held for 
her provided that she returned within the 
time limit. Presumably, the leave, which 
was for an extended period, was without 
pay and the claimant, who was under no 
obligation to perform any services for the 
employer during such leave, was also at 
liberty to seek and accept other employ- 
ment without jeopardizing her status with 
the firm. 

Considering that it was compulsory for 
the claimant to take leave of absence, I 
find that, although she had not completely 
and definitely severed her connection with 
her employer (seniority rights, the under- 
standing to return to work at a later date, 
etc.), he actually suspended the exercising 
of his right of control over the employee 
for the duration of the leave. Conse- 
quently, for the purpose of the application 
of Section 29(1)(a) of the Act and in 
keeping with the principle which I estab- 
lished in decision CU-B 888, the employer- 
employee relationship can be held to have 
become dormant for the duration of the 
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leave. Therefore, the claimant proved 
that she was unemployed on the date she 
filed her claim for benefit, and the dis- 
qualification imposed by the insurance 
officer under Section 29(1)(a) of the Act 
was rightly set aside by the court of 
referees. 

As to the alternative question of the 
claimant’s availability for work which the 
court was asked to examine, it seems that, 
inasmuch as no new facts had been brought 
to the attention of the insurance officer 
since he last examined the claim and “all 
questions arising with such claim”, he had 
no right to revive the question of the 
claimant’s availability for work on the date 
she filed her claim by referring that ques- 
tion to the court. Otherwise, it would 
mean that the adjudicating authorities 
could, at any time during the life of a 
claim and without new facts, use this 
avenue as a means of remedying the errors, 
omissions, oversights or shortcomings rela- 
tive to the merits of their adjudication 
with the result that a claimant would 
always be kept in suspense as to his past 
entitlement to benefit. 

However, as the conditions laid down in 
Section 29(1) of the Act must be fulfilled 
in respect of each and every day for which 
benefit is claimed, and as the time element 
was the important factor in this case in 
that the claimant’s availability was gradu- 
ally decreasing as the date of her confine- 
ment was drawing nearer, the insurance 
officer could have rightly referred the ques- 


tion of availability to the court on the 
facts as they stood on the date of his 
submission, namely, July 23, 1954. If this 
had been done, I feel confident that the 
court would have found, as I am about to 
do, that the claimant was not available as 
from that date because, as I stated in 
CU-B 734 in respect to a claimant who was 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy: “I 
doubt very much whether any employer 
would have hired her knowing that she 
would have been available only for a short 
period of time during which it is altogether 
likely that her capability for work would 
have been affected.” 

The appeal of the insurance officer is 
upheld to the extent only that the claimant 
was not available for work as from July 
23, 1954. His contention that the “leaving 
was not involuntary since the claimant had 
voluntarily accepted the condition of 
employment: which required her to take 
leave of absence during pregnancy” is not 
plausible because, if that reasoning were 
accepted, it could be said that an employee 
who is laid off because of a shortage of 
work voluntarily leaves his employment 
because it is part of his conditions of 
employment that he becomes unemployed 
whenever his employer has no work for 
him. In the present case, the claimant had 
no voice in the matter of the application 
of the employer’s rule against retaining 
pregnant women and I fail to see how, 
under the circumstances, her separation 
could be considered voluntary. 


Dismissed for Failure to Join Union, Ruled Ineligible for Jobless Benefits 


A worker’s refusal to join the union in 
a plant where a union shop is in effect 
constitutes “voluntary separation from 
employment” and thereby disqualifies 
him for unemployment insurance benefits, 
the appellate division of the New York 
Supreme Court ruled recently. The Court 
upheld a previous decision by a local in- 
surance office that the worker’s action was 
a voluntary leaving of employment without 
good cause and ordered the reversal of a 
contrary decision by the unemployment 
insurance appeal board. 


Under the terms of the-collective agree- 
ment at the plant, workers are required to 
pay dues to the union after 60 days’ 
employment. In the case in question, the 
worker refused to pay dues and after the 
union brought about his dismissal he 
applied for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and was turned down. He appealed 
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and the unemployment insurance appeal 
board ruled in his favour. 

In reversing the decision of the appeal 
board, the Court stated in its ruling: “This 
is quite as voluntary an act as most choices 
between one course and another. One must 
foresee the clear consequential effects of 
one’s choice. This choice amounts to an 
election by the employee not to meet a 
condition of the work”. 

The Court continued: “The refusal to 
pay a bus fare to get to work on time in 
the face of a foreseeable discharge; or to 
get tools, clothing or equipment where they 
are required as the employee’s part of the 
arrangement; or to secure needed tech- 
nical preparation to continue the work 
where it was open to the employee to do 
any of these things, or not, would be 
treated as ‘voluntary’ separations if they 
had the result of ending the employment.” 








Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 179 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 118 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 

contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against’ in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
BSP Cue rr tal § Meta Cea age, + oud bidiais’s oil's oni 1 $ 69,545.00 
Defence Production (February report) ........ 169 6,746,796 .00 
Wetence Production.(March report) ...0....5.. LAE: 1,277,785 .00 
are we DIG Shae nay uh Mel hc OY sp dictec, need os 40 13 147,457.98 
OS LONI RE SE es ay ST net are en ae 2 10,800.00 


(The labour conditions: included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch to _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $3,039.40 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 165 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Dartmouth N 8S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, extension to existing school. 
Gagetown N B: O’Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg. 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, extension to existing school. 
construction of sewage pumphouse, 


crete Lid, 


Camp 
Chatham N B: 
Ajax Ont: Matthews Con- 


pressure sewer, road & watermain. 


Edmonton Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


school. 


Penhold Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of school extension; 


Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads & driveways. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of garage & utilities; James 
Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of 
officers’ quarters. Camp Borden Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, construction of fire- 
fighter training area. Hagersville Ont: 
The Dufferin Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of gravel hardstandings. Ottawa 
Ont: F EK Cummings Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of small arms range bldg, 
Dow’s Lake. Petawawa Ont: H J Mce- 
Farland Construction Co Ltd, *construc- 
tion of gravel access road & parking area; 
H J McFarland Construction Co Lid, 
construction of various bldgs & outside 
services; Foster-Wheeler Ltd, supply & 


installation of steam generating units. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of access road from AMC 
bldg to St Laurent Blvd. Uplands Ont: 
Ross Meagher Ltd, construction of steam 
plant extension to Central Heating Plant. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Harris Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garage «& 
storage bldg. Calgary Alta: A R. Bennett, 
construction of chapels & outside services. 
Edmonton Alta: City of Edmonton, supply 
& installation of water meter, Griesbach 
Barracks. Comox B C: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link fence. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton 
Ltd, alteration to bldg No 213 for metal 
finishing shop. 


Building & Maintenance 


Greenwood N S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of steel 
window sash in hangars. Halifax N S: Weiss 
Electrical Contracting Co, rewiring & 
relighting bldgs, No 12 ROD, Willow Park. 
Montreal Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rewiring 
& relighting armoury. St Hyacinthe Que: 
Franki Compressed Pile Co of Canada Ltd, 
under-pinning of armoury. Valcartier Que: 
Atkinson Bldgs Ltd, *supply & delivery of 
prefabricated bldg. Camp Borden Ont: 
Frank’s Contracting Co, repainting exterior 
& interior of permanent married quarters. 
Marathon Ont: John E Dagsvik, construc- 
tion of armoury. Shirley Bay & White 
Lake Ont: Canadian General Electric Co 
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Ltd, construction of radio towers. Toronto 
Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, regrading & sur- 
facing access road, No 6 Personnel Depot. 
Weston Ont: Decalcomania Industries, in- 
stallation of decal grid location system in 
bldgs. Gimli Man: Vulcan Iron & Engi- 
neering Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
pneumatic ash conveying system, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of fitments for hangar & workshops. 
Namao Alta: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
renovation of heating system for ware- 
houses. Whitehorse Y T: The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of 
chain link fence at Refinery Area. 


Department of Defence Production 
January Report 


Torbay Nfld: Canadian Machinery & 
Industry Construction Ltd, *construction of 
swimming pool & drill hall. Halhfax N S: 
W G Foley & Son Ltd, construction of 
sand blasting shed, Seaward Defence Base. 
Montreal Que: Laporte Cartage Co, snow 
removal, #25 COD; Tree Surgery Co Ltd, 
snow removal, bldgs & armouries. Sher- 
brooke Que: Gerald Boissoneault, snow 
removal, Armouries. Aylmer Ont: Mould 
& Powell Metalcraft Ltd, installation of 
fan in OR mess, RCAF Station. Cobourg 
Ont: EK P Carr, roofing of canopies of 
warehouses, #26 COD. Rockcliffe Ont: 
J R Douglas Ltd, removal of sheet metal 
work & scraping of gravel from roof of 
hospital bldg, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Willard & Bluj, interior redecoration of 


February 


Charlottetown P E I: Alexius McQuaid, 
foundation repairs & painting of bldgs, 
Armouries. Dartmouth N 8S: Maritime 
Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *repair of 
communication facilities, RCN Air Station, 
HMCS “Shearwater”. Halifax N_ S: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, conversion 
of bldg No 2, R A Park. Newport Corner 
N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, instal- 
lation of power supply & repair of 
communication equipment, Naval Radio 
Station. Montreal Que: Allied Bldg Ser- 
vices Ltd, *cleaning interior of Armoury 
drill hall. Camp Borden Ont: Lloyd G 
Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam blast coils in steam plant, 
RCAF Station. Camp Ipperwash Ont: 
S M Fenwick & Co, installation of tile 
floor covering in mess halls. Cobourg Ont: 
Joice-Sweanor Electric, installation of power 


house, 


houses in Middleton Park, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of crushed rock apron 
stabilized with colas, RCAF Station. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Canadian Steel 
Corp Ltd, erection of fence, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Furnasman Manufacturing 
Co Ltd, conversion of warm air furnaces 
to forced draft system, RCAF Station. 
Dundurn Sask: A EK Robertson & Co Ltd, 
*installation of oxychloride cement floor & 
rubber cove base board, Military Camp. 
Cranbrook B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, raising 
floors joists & replacing beams, Armouries. 
Sea Island B C:-C J Oliver Ltd, installa- 


tion of wash basins, RCAF Station. 
Vedder) Crossingu BG Bs C. Millwork 
Products Ltd, construction of clothes 


closets for bldgs, RCSME. 


Report 


supply for shop tools in carpenter shop, 
#26 COD. Lakeview Ont: Cullen Con- 
struction Co, construction of warehouse 
office. North Bay Ont: Baldasaro & Sons, 
*suction & priming of new wet well & four 
air release valve chambers at Lake pump- 
RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Waterman-Waterbury, installation of steam 
blast coils in heating plant at RCAF 
Station. Hdmonton Alta: Sunby Electric 
Ltd, installation of power lines to ware- 
houses, Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: 
Wm N O’Neil Co, *installation of tile in 
bldg. RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: 
C C Moore & Co, installation of de- 
areating heater on roof of central heating 
plant, RCE. Vedder Crossing B C: O’Neil 
Co Ltd, installation of tile in officers’ mess 
kitchen, RCSME. Vernon B C: Floormart 
Ltd, installation of asphalt tile & lnoleum 
floor covering in bldgs, Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 
Saint John N B: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, construction of transit sheds, Pugsley 


wharf extension. 


denser, cold storage plant, 


Montreal Harbour Que: Walter G Hunt Co Lid, 


transit shed, Section 28; Mechanical Contractors 1h 


construction of 
installation of additional con- 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Jasper National Park Alta: 


tion system for quonset hut, Jasper Townsite; 


George Koebel, supply & installation of exhaust ventila- 


R C Crawley & R P Mohr, repairs to 


decking & parapet walls, Miette Hot Springs bathhouse. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Grant Mills Ltd, disposal 
of pontoon & concrete slab. Howard’s 
Cove P EI: J W & J Anderson Ltd, con- 
struction of fishing harbour. Baddeck N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, erection of 


public bldg. Hahfax N S&S: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, demolition, repairs, etc, 
Camp Hill Hospital; Salsmen & Sons Ltd, 
supply & installation of linoleum floor 
covering, K of C Bldg. North Sydney 
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N S8:-D J (Grant, “additiongste. living 
quarters, RCMP Kelly’s Beach Detach- 
ment. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries 
Ltd, *construction of two steel tugboats; 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
public bldg. Richibucto Cape N B: J W 
& J Anderson Ltd, breakwater repairs, 
Arvida Que: Alphonse Gratton Inc, erec- 
tion of public bldg. Lauzon Que: Davie 
Shipbuilding Ltd, *repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 130”. Sherbrooke Que: Stanislas 
Grondin, erection of UIC bldg. Vvzctorva- 
ville Que: F R Bourgeois Ltd, alterations 
& addition to public bldg. Amherstburg 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (wharf, warehouse 
& dredging). Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, general alterations to bldg No 8, 
Civil Defence College. Ottawa Ont: A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
entrance doors, Connaught Bldg; B Perini 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd, repairs to brick- 
work, etc, Bureau of Statistics Bldg, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Modern Building Clean- 
ing Service of Canada Ltd, initial cleaning 
& regular cleaning of interior of East Bldg, 
Veterans Memorial Bldgs, Wellington St; 
F E Cummings Construction Co Lid, 
construction of acoustics laboratory, Mont- 


alterations to federal bldg. 


real Road Laboratories. Sarnia Ont: 
Russell Construction Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (dolphins & dredging). Toronto 
Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *dock- 
ing & repairs to dredge “PWD No 116” & 
tug “Hercules”; Evan S Martin Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations, ete, 260 Richmond 
St West. Windsor Ont: Roy & Huebert 
Ltd, interior painting, public bldg. 
Saskatoon Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, 
Fort Saskat- 
chewan Alta: W C Wells Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Crofton BC: 
McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction 
Ltd, cable tank construction. New West- 
minster B C: Star Shipyards (Mercer’s) 
Ltd, *construction of borings-surveys scow; 
Great Northern Railway Co, *replacing rail 
at north end of New Westminster Railway 
Bridge & renewing road crossing. Ogden 
Point B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
construction of floating log breakwater. 
Snug Cove B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction & improve- 
ments. Vancouver B C: George D McLean 
& Associates Ltd, alterations to accom- 
modate post office stores dept, 555 
Richards St. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


February Report 


Iroquois Ont: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd & Iroquois Constructors Ltd, construc- 


tion of canal & lock. 


March Report 


Lake St Francis Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging, Lancaster Bar; Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, *dredging, Fraser Point to Cornwall; McNamara Construction 


Co Ltd, *dredging, approach to Beauharnois Canal. 


tries Ltd, *dredging. 


Lake St Louis Que: Marine Indus- 


Department of Transport 


Collingwood Ont: Canadian Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Ltd, *construction of scows 
for Northern transportation. Dunnville 
Ont: S G Powell Boat Builder, *construc- 
tion of landing barge for Northern trans- 
portation. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Imperial 
Welding Co Ltd, *construction of scows 
for Northern transportation. Gimli Man: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. Calgary Alta: 


Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
Victoria B C: Victoria ° Machinery Depot 
Co Ltd, *conversion of frigate “St Stephen” 
to weather ship. Whitehorse Y T: Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff 
dwellings & alterations to terminal bldg. 
Banks Island N W T: Shoquist Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of rawinsonde & 
operations bldg, power house, etc. 





The International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) last month signed a contract 
with the International Resistance Company, Philadelphia, which it describes as “the first 
guaranteed annual wage in the industry” but which the Company says could “more prop- 
erly be-called an unemployment insurance fund”. The agreement calls for a 9-cent-an-hour 
increase that will go into an inferest-bearing trust fund from which guaranteed earnings 


will be paid to workers on layoff. 
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Working 


Wases. Hours and 
Conditions 


Working Conditions of Sales Staff 
in Retail Trade, April 1, 1954 


Proportion of non-office employees in retail stores on five-day week 
increased between 1953 and 1954 as did percentage who could qualify 
for vacation of three weeks or more; service requirements also eased 


An increasing proportion. of non-office 
employees in retail trade in Canada is 
benefiting by the five-day week (generally 
involving fewer hours per week), vacations 
of three or more weeks with shorter service 
requirements, and more paid statutory holi- 
days. This is borne out by the survey of 
working conditions undertaken in April 1954 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 

This analysis also deals with the inci- 
dence of pensions, sickness and accident 
benefit plans, profit sharing arrangements, 
rest periods and other fringe items which 
the survey covers on a less frequent basis 
than annually. 


While the accompanying tables are con- 
fined to the results of the 1954 Survey, 
detailed information for previous years may 
be found in the March 1954 issue of the 
Lapour GAZETTE, pages 434-438. 

In the 1954 survey, returns were received 
from establishments employing 126,000 
non-office employees. This total 1s com- 
prised primarily of sales staffs, although 
other groups are also covered. For the most 
part, this survey is confined to establish- 
ments having 15 or more employees. A 
considerable proportion of establishments 
in retail trade have fewer than that. As 
smaller stores are less likely to have such 
fringe benefits as pension and insurance 
plans than larger establishments, it is 
probable that. the percentages actually 
enjoying these benefits in retail trade as 
a whole are actually somewhat less than 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In Table 1, a breakdown has been made 
between food stores, department stores and 
miscellaneous stores including variety shops, 
hardware, footwear, clothing and furniture 
outlets. 


Standard Work Week 


The length of the standard work week 
reported by a retail store may or may not 
be the same as the number of hours per 


week the store is open. Many stores do 
business on a six-day schedule, for instance, 
or may be open in the evening, but their 
employes’ hours are so arranged that they 
enjoy a work week comparable to that of 
employees of manufacturing plants or other 
businesses. As of April 1, 1954, about half 
the non-office employees of retail estab- 
lishments reporting to the survey were on 
a five-day schedule compared with 42 per 
cent a year previously. Food and depart- 
ment stores reported 65 and 61 per cent 
respectively, while a smaller proportion 
(20 per cent) of the employees of those 
selling shoes, apparel, hardware, etc., were 
reported on this schedule. In each of the 
divisions of trade the proportion of 
employees on the five-day week was greater 
than in 1953. 

More than three-quarters of the employees 
in retail trade as a whole were in estab- 
lishments where the schedule was 44 hours 
or less per week and almost half were on 
a time table of 40 hours or less. In food 
stores the proportion working 44 hours or 
less was 40 per cent, compared with 18 per 
cent a year previously, but no appreciable 
change was reported for those on a standard 
week of 40 hours or less. The figures for 
department stores were not substantially 
different from 1953, almost nine-tenths of 
the employees being in stores where they 
normally work 40 hours or less. There was 
a marked change in the percentages in the 
miscellaneous group between 1953 and 1954. 
Employees of those with schedules of forty 
hours or less comprised 23 per cent in 1954 
compared with 16 per cent a year earlier; 
those working 44 hours or less, 75 per cent 
as against 23 per cent in 1953. 

Table 2 gives, for the principal Canadian 
cities, details on the standard work week 
in April 1954. In Montreal and Toronto, 
as well as in most of the other cities, 
higher proportions than in 1953 were 
reported on the five-day week and in 
general the tendency was towards a short- 
ening of the schedule of hours. 
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TABLE 1.—WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE 
BY SUB-DIVISIONS, APRIL 1, 1954 


ee ee ee ee eee 











Percentage of Non-Office Employees 
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Sirgi¢al (Béne fitter Awe er, ated aunt Gee eee eet oe, ee oe 71-2 84-4 73°4 57-6 
Phystctansisehv cesaine Os pital aan ieee ee 62-1 62-2 67-5 55-8 
Physiciansihomerancdsonicercall Saas e re aera seen te 24-6 G40 1 24-2 18-9 
Cash compensation for wage loss due to illness.................... 25-3 56-1 9-3 22-0 
Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting a rest period............... 88-9 87-6 95-0 81-6 
Employees in establishments reporting: One rest period........... 12-4 2-0 19-5 10-4 
‘Lwo-restiperlods trae a ace etic ne Ee er eee see 75:8 84-5 75-2 70-1 
Other'n cin! AS ee eek ie. vc eae ee ee re “1 Ul Saeromesbacee 1 
INOsinformation lee en ee Oey Pe ea are teen een ee a 6 6 3 1-0 
Employees in establishments reporting a guaranteed Wage 2:3 5:5 6 2-1 
Guarantee Covering 
(ere) een crear Grek mI) BRAT Nii ay.c OY Se SE Pee 1:3 3°3 = 1:3 
Month: 5k Sacco 8 rok ee ey eee RRL J ae RU Like eee - “3 
Other Periods :.\ean;.4, Sc ota Ree dene Ore ee ee 8 2-0 6 “4 
ING Anformationix, ashe oe ce eee Oy ak AR ke “1 
Bonus or Profit Sharing 
Employees in establishments reporting a Christmas or Year-end 
ONUS feepyiaesc chadkgerae © Sexre-n eee dt ccie rer ce) eee rate ere niet onc istic: 41-9 61-8 9-3 71°8 
Employees in establishments reporting Profit Sharing.............. 16-2 3-1 27-4 alates! 
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TABLE 1.—WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE 
BY SUB-DIVISIONS, APRIL 1, 1954— Concluded 











Percentage of Non-Office Employees 





wed. (1) ee 
Total Department] * ? otwear, 
Retail Food Stores ae oars el, 
Trade ee on @) 
Special Benefits 
Employees in establishments reporting Discounts on goods and/or 
SOINAICOSE Se tab} Boe Ash acs TSO TE GRE OCy Caen One nae Rees 68-3 16-4 99-2 66-9 
Locke puLchaserplanwme ee teint e Tere as ome wae cals oc emune Schone cee 6-4 7-0 6-4 6-2 
Catoterianem nmin niiatiena ae coker tin pein btensan cee. 36:1 14-3 72:5 3°5 
Industrial Medical (Occupational Health) Services 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Pre-placement Medical examination...............sceccoccees: 18-1 15-2 31-8 1-9 
ero ciceedicaltexam ina Lion meme mere sei eet. vclsene chee: 9-8 12-7 13-8 2-0 
Emergency Care for Occupational Accident or Illness... .... 39-7 19-3 78:6 33 
ELOMPGVISLES O yale retin ee tenes Ae cd ee selec disasters 29-4 13-5 58:3 3-1 





(1) Includes other small divisions of retail trade not shown separately. 
etc.) (2) Including variety stores. 


* Less than -1 per cent. 


(e.g. Motor vehicle sales outlets, drug stores, 
(8) Includes a small number‘of employees of stores reporting 5 and 54 days. 


TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, BY CITIES, APRIL 1, 1954 























Percent- 

Percentage of Employees on a Normal Work Week of: age of 

Number}|— m- 

City of Em- 372 Over374 Over 40 Over 44 ployees 

ployees hours and 40 and 44 and 48 |Over 48) on a 5- 

ay nder | hours | under | hours | under | hours | hours day 

resS 40 hours 44 hours 48 hours week 
Tei axteene 8 cla. wits catsiahe cs state" « 2,750 6 8-0 43-5 19-3 3-3 4-3 10-6 10-4 44-1 
amt OMM see «ni acie Peas oc - O28 eteteen aol erates. 16-3 21-5 8-8 32-9 Ga |yeloy-S 7:2 
@Nebeceee cee coe sai sree s 2,166 eh gt bend sae oe Weridall aeetoyeteteters 10-3 46-6 11-9 23-5 2-4 
IMGnitrealia rc cere ae! ys tae 20, 642 5-5 1 38:4 4-7 9-0 21:6 13-4 7:3 52-0 
OLA Ware che tse on. ae 4,927 GsOm lee tcr 44.2 22-6 6-0 17-2 22, 1-5 58-0 
BOT OMG OANA fears: cca ele esc eee 31,627 2°5 De 38-9 2-3 11-8 13-1 3-0 1:3 83-7 
WEL eitaan OOM hey thesis a'ehs i oe + ta 3,000 1:3 5-9 27-8 19-0 19-0 20:5 5:8 “7 43-3 
DUCLOLIG YS 2 At aes bho. ete ets VL OVA hee eae ust re rac 7-3 39-9 8-9 42-9 Ts OMe et 23-5 
OMGONN PL East Ay ote teasacr oats 2,198 “1 6-0 37°5 17-6 12:2 22-8 SCE cao BOD F 56-9 
WWHnCSOTME toe oie neree uh ISOM Ail Mac BA AE 7-4 20-6 10-2 23°3 35-1 2°3 1-1 49-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur..... SHG Lanes ere 2-7 31-9 36-9 S08 | ser. reers 16-58 lace oe 3-4 
IWR e Seeeta toy careyereislecerale. die 9,740 5 57-4 12-0 11-3 16-0 1-1 1:6 1 10-6 
HERG PINAR eel Pet savas aps siete! DOR Ss heaters rs. 11-7 46-6 17-2 DAD ch Beasts ors Me liaretole Ree eer dee 48-0 
asa TOON e tact syd ines IO Pal atone s 28-8 12-1 16:8 CVO Re ord RGR catch oa esos onan 11-2 
IB) MMO LONG. ot. ee hee eae a: OGL eY eye ekiae 30-1 31-3 1:8 SOP Salk eiceee aoe Beeler 18-3 
@aloanyern cates foe ete toe DIS Oa ae saved ce 4-3 30-4 30-2 34-7 ANS. oS ee eee 14-6 
IV ETICOIV.CD ne eis areola sic oure ened: 8,610 DOA Ar Ree 50-5 11-1 TBO ochre call ema eee Bl ere 75:5 
WA CUOLI Ss ceetrmare eit ete: cfotets) oars PUSH ard a8 ete 5:3 59-0 14:7 2alls!O) | Reeders uaeare later sete ate mentee tees 11-8 








* Less than -1 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay about 62 per cent in those reporting three 


; : weeks and 38 per cent where four week 
With at least one week’s vacation with 


pay mandatory by legislation in most prov- 
inces, the emphasis in the survey results 
moves to vacations of longer periods. It 
is significant that almost 98 per cent of 
the non-office employees of retail trade as 
a whole were in stores reporting two weeks, 
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vacations could be earned. A high per- 
centage of employees in stores giving two- 
week vacations was reported in each of the 
three divisions of trade as shown. Service 
requirements for two weeks did not exceed 
one year for the large majority of 
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employees of each, and in food and depart- 
ment stores a substantial number had a 
two-year waiting period for two weeks’ 
leave. 

Three weeks’ vacation was reported by 
stores accounting for half the employees 
or more in each of the divisions. As to 
the qualifying period for three weeks, 15 
years was predominant for the whole 
industry and in food and department stores; 
but for 31 per cent of the employees in the 
miscellaneous group the stipulation was 
only five years. Four-week vacations were 
reported by units with 76 per cent of the 
employees of department stores, 13 per cent 
of the employees of the miscellaneous group 
and 4 per cent of those in food. By far, 
the predominant service requirement was 
25 years. 

On the whole, the most significant change 
is in the three-week vacations. The pro- 
portions of employees who could qualify 
for this length of vacation in all three 
divisions of trade was greater than in 1953, 
and a substantial reduction in the qualify- 
ing period is also noted in the most recent 
figures. 

Statutory Holidays 

More than four-fifths of the employees 
of retail establishments received payment 
for eight or more statutory holidays. The 
percentage distribution of employees among 
the three divisions according to the number 
of paid statutory holidays was not much 
changed from 1953, although some upward 
movement was noted in the proportions 
employed by stores giving ten or more such 


days, particularly in department stores. In 


each of the three divisions of trade the 
vast majority of employees’ enjoyed 
between eight and nine holidays with pay. 


Pension and Insurance Plans 

For retail trade as a whole more than 
three-quarters of the non-office employees 
were in establishments where a pension 
plan was in effect. This compares with 69 
per cent in 19538. Among the sub-divisions, 
the proportion varied from two-thirds in 
miscellaneous trade to 90 per cent in 
department stores. Group life insurance 
was available in stores whose employees 
comprised 61 per cent of the total. For 
this fringe benefit food retailing establish- 
ments reported the highest proportion—93 
per cent—followed by miscellaneous trade 
and department stores, with 60 and 42 per 
cent respectively. 

In regard to sickness and accident benefit 
plans, hospitalization was available to 
employees of stores comprising more than 
four-fifths of the trade employees reported 
to the survey, and surgical benefits in those 
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employing more than 71 per cent of the 
total. Proportions of employees in units 
having one or both these provisions were 
highest in food retailing stores, followed 
by department stores and miscellaneous 
merchandising in that order. 

About one-quarter of the non-office 
employees were in establishments where 
home and office calls by a physician were 
stipulated under their health plans; plans 
providing this type of service were avail- 
able in stores employing 32 per cent of 
the employees in food, 24 per cent in 
department stores and 18 per cent in other 
branches of the trade. 

Plans providing cash compensation for 
loss of wages due to absences for illness 
or accident were available to 25 per cent 
of the non-office employees in retail trade. 
Some 56 per cent of the employees of food 
stores enjoyed this type of benefit, while 
it applied in department stores employing 
only 9 per cent of the total. In miscel- 
laneous trade the proportion was 22 per 
cent. 

Industrial medical services which provide 
facilities for safeguarding employees’ health 
by medical examination and follow-up were 
fairly common in retail trade. This type 
of health service was more common in 
food and department stores, which in many 
cases employ large numbers. Details by 


type of service provided are shown in 
Table 1. 


Rest Periods 


Rest periods were the practice in stores 
employing all but a few of the total number 
reported in the survey. The predominant 
practice was two periods per day; ten or 
fifteen minutes was the usual length of 
each period. Little variations in practice 
was noted among the three principal divi- 
sions of retail trade. 


Garanteed Employment or Wages 


The survey question “Do you have a 
plan designed to protect your non-office 
employees against loss of income by a 
formal guarantee of employment or wages 
for a specified period?” brought affirmative 
replhes from stores employing a_ small 
proportion of workers. The largest group 


_of employees was in establishments report- 


ing one week’s guarantee, and food store 
employees were covered to a larger extent 
than those of the other divisions. 


Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plans 


The practice of giving employees a year- 
end or Christmas bonus was reported by 
stores employing 72 per cent of the workers 
in the hardware, footwear, apparel and 


furniture division, and 62 per cent of the 
employees in food stores; in department 
stores the practice was less common. 
Profit-sharing plans were reported by 
retail stores employing about one-sixth of 
the workers, and in department stores the 
proportion was more than one-quarter. 


Special Benefits 


Virtually all employees of department 
stores and two-thirds of the employees of 


in the miscellaneous 
reported as benefiting by discounts on 
goods sold by their employing firms. <A 
small proportion of employees came under 
stock purchase plans—slightly over 6 per 
cent. As regards cafeterias, 36 per cent 
of the employees in retail trade were in 
stores where they were available; in depart- 
ment stores the proportion was 73 per cent. 


stores group were 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March 1955* 


Little time was lost in industrial disputes 
during March; the loss was the lowest 
recorded since April 1951. Stoppages 
causing the most time loss involved: 
shipyard electricians at North Vancouver, 
B.C., knitted goods factory workers at 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., and auto parts foundry 
workers at Sarnia, Ont. 

The question of increased wages and 
related issues was a factor in five of the 
eleven stoppages during March. Of the 
other disputes, two arose over union ques- 
tions, two over causes affecting working 
conditions, one over decreased wages and 
one was a sympathy stoppage. 

Preliminary figures for March 1955 
show a total of 11 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 1,956 workers, with a 
time loss of 13,971 man-days, compared 
with 11 strikes and lockouts in February 
1955, with 2,587 workers involved and a 
loss of 20,055 days. In March 1954 there 
were 18 strikes and lockouts, 1,799 workers 
involved and a loss of 14,625 days. 

For the first three months of 1955 
preliminary figures show a total of 27 
strikes and lockouts, involving 12,974 
workers, with a time loss of 252,171 man- 
days. In the same period in 1954 there 
were 46. strikes and _ lockouts, 12,607 
workers involved and a loss of 223,949 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March 1955, February 1955 
and March 1954 was 0:02 per cent of the 
estimated working time; in the first three 
months of 1955, 0-10 per cent; and in the 
first three months of 1954, 0-09 per cent. 


Of the 11 stoppages in existence during 
March, one was settled in favour of the 
employer, one was a compromise settle- 
ment and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month six 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que. on 
February 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954. As no reports to the contrary have 
been received the disputes involving wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., which began on 
May 23, 1952, and garage workers at Saint 
John, N.B., which began on February 9, . 
1953, are considered to have lapsed.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in January 1955 was 191 
and eight were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 199 
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during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 43,800 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 91,000 days 
caused. 


Of the 191 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in January, eight, 
directly involving 1,600 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 65, 
directly involving 12,300 workers, over 
other wage questions; one, directly in- 
volving 100 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 29, directly involving 8,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 85, directly involving 7,900 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 


arrangements; two, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 700 
workers, was in support of workers in- 
volved in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February 1955 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month; 90,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all work stoppages in 
progress during the month was 570,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for 
January 1955 were 225 stoppages involving 
50,000 workers and a loss of 400,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1955 


Rising for the first time in eight months, 
the consumer price index moved from 
116-0 to 116:1 between March 1 and 
April 1. Small increases in foods and 
shelter outweighed fractional decreases in 
other groups. 

Clothing, household operation, and other 
commodities and services indexes each 
declined 0-1 per cent, while the shelter 
component increased by the same amount 
and foods advanced 0-3 per cent. 

The food index moved from 110-7 to 
111-0 as higher prices for flour, tea, eggs, 
fresh fruits, potatoes and chicken proved 
more important than lower prices for 
coffee, margarine, most fresh vegetables and 
pork items. 

Prices of most items of clothing were 
unchanged. A decrease in men’s suits 
largely accounted for the change in the 
clothing index from 108-0 to 107:9. 

The household operation index moved 
from 117-0 to 116-9 under the influence 
of lower prices for electrical appliances and 
household supplies. 

The change in the index of other 

commodities and services from 118-3 to 
118-2 resulted from declines in streetcar 
and bus fares, bicycles, and eyeglasses, 
which declines were partially offset by 
slight increases in gasoline and doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees. 
- Both the rent and home-ownership 
components of the shelter index increased 
0-1 per cent to advance the shelter index 
from: 128-6 to 128-7. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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The index one year earlier (April 1, 
1954) was 115-6. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 110-4, shelter 125-6, 
clothing 109-9, household operation 118-1 
and other commodities and services 117.2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1955 


Eight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes declined between February 1 
and March 1 while one remained unchanged 
and one advanced. Lower foods were 
mainly responsible as nine indexes declined 
and one, St. John’s, advanced fractionally. 


Item decreases were noted at most 
centres for coffee, most cuts of beef, bacon 
and ham. These outweighed advances in 
tea, eggs and most fresh vegetables. 

Among other group indexes, clothing and 
household operation series were generally 
unchanged to lower. Other commodities 
and services indexes were mixed, being 
lower in six cities, unchanged in one and 
higher in three. Automobiles and batteries 
were lower at all centres, but in some 
cities these were more than outweighed 
by firmer quotations for other automobile 
operating cost series coupled with advances 
in local transportation and newspaper rates. 
Shelter indexes were unchanged in five 
centres but advanced moderately in the 
other five. 

Regional consumer price index point 
change between February 1 and March 1 
were as follows: Toronto —0°5 to 118-2; 
Montreal —0:4 to 116:7; Vancouver —0-4 
to 117-9; Edmonton-Calgary —0-3 to 
114-2; Ottawa —0-2 to 116-8; Winnipeg 
—0:2 to 115-2; Halifax —0-1 to 114-5; 


Saskatoon-Regina —0-1 to 118-7 and St. 
John’s, Nfld. +0-2 to 102-:9.* Saint John 
remained unchanged at 117-6. 


wholesale Prices, March 1955 


With increases in four of the eight major 
groups offsetting decreases in the other 
four, the general wholesale price index 
registered no change between February and 
March, remaining at 217-4 (1935-39=100). 

The largest group change in the month 
was recorded by non-ferrous metals, which 
moved up 1:4 per cent from 176°6 to 
179-0. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
advanced 0:6 per cent to 227.4. A gain 
of 0:6 per cent in iron and its products to 
217-4 reflected increases in wire nails and 
galvanized barbed wire. In wood, wood 
products and paper small increases in 
export prices for newsprint, wood pulp and 
cedar shingles more than offset a decline 
in fir lumber, advancing the index 0-2 per 
cent to 292.5. 

A drop of 1-2 per cent to 174-5 in the 
non-metallic group mainly reflected user 
conversion from manufactured to natural 
gas in Toronto, coupled with a seasonal 
decline in crushed _ stone. Vegetable 
products moved down 0-7 per cent to 196°8. 
Animal products stood at 226-1 in March, 
0-3 per cent below the February figure. 
Chemical products receded 0-1 per cent to 
176-9. 

Farm product prices at terminal markets 
moved down 1:5 per cent to 203-7 from 
206-7. The animal products group moved 





*On base June 1951—=100. 


Index 1949=100 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 





SHELTER 
oe 


1-8 per cent lower to 241°3 and field 
products registered a drop of 0:9 per cent 
to 166-1. 

Residential building material prices in 
March were up 0-1 per cent over February, 
the index, on the 1935-39 base, increasing 
to 279-5. Advances were recorded for 
plumbing and heating equipment, wire 
nails, copper wire, shellac and cement. In 
the lumber group declines in millwork items 
outweighed an increase in spruce lath. 
Non-residential building material prices 
averaged 0-3 per cent higher in March than 
in February, the index advancing to 121-7 
(1949=100). 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1955 


The United States consumer price index 
in March remained unchanged at 114-3 for 
the fourth consecutive month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, has reported. The index is on the 
base 1947-49= 100. 

In the 14 years that the Bureau has been 
publishing monthly indexes, this is thé first 
time that the index has remained constant 
for so long a period. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
increased in January, continuing a rise that 
began in September 1954. At mid-January 
it stood at 110-2, up from mid-December’s 
109-8 (Jan. 1952—100). In mid-January 
1954 it was 105-8. 


Index 1949=100 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LABouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 81. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Great Britain. Ministry of Works. 


Apprentice Builders; the Munstry of 
Works explains the Apprentice Master 
Scheme recommended by the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council. 


London, 1946. Pp. 18. 


2. Los Angeles City School District. 
Operational Manual on Apprenticeship. 
Prepared by Members of the Staff of the 
Adult and Vocational Education Division 


of the Los Angeles City Schools. Los 
Angeles, Office of Superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1948. Pp. 48. 

3. Oregon. State Apprenticeship 
Council. Oregon's Law and Plan of 
Apprenticeship. Portland, 1951. Pp. 16. 
Architecture 

4. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Small. House Designs, 
Bungalows and  Split-Level Houses. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 87. 

5. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Small House Designs, 
Two Storey and 1-1/2-Storey Houses. 


Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 62. 


Blue-Prints 


6. Connecticut. 
for Blueprint Reading for the Building 
Trades. Building Trades Blueprint Read- 
mg and Sketching, Basic Course. Albany, 
Delmar Publishers, 1952. Pp. 193. 


7. Connecticut. Curriculum Committee 
on Blueprint Reading for the Electrical 
Trades. Blueprint Reading and Sketching, 
Basic Course. Albany, Delmar Publishers, 
c1954. Pp. 137. 
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Curriculum Committee - 


8. U.S. Office of Education. Voea- 
tional Division. Blueprint Reading for 
Brickmasons; Instructional Material 


Planned for Use wn Related Technical 
Classes for Apprentice and Journeyman 
Brickmasons. Revised January, 1949 by 
Structural Clay Products Institute. Wash- 
ington, Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1949. Pp. 31. 


Bricklaying 


9. McGarvey, George Albert. Bricklay- 
ing; an Analysis of the Trade of Brick- 
laying together with Suggestive Courses of 
Training for Apprentices and Journeymen 
Workers. Washington, G.P.O., 1941. 
Pi gas: 


10. Tirell, Louis. Brick Masonry, Trade 
Science and Projects. 7th ed. Washing- 
ton, Mason Promotion Dept., Structural 


Clay Products Institute, 1950. Pp. 199. 
Building 
11. Canada. Department of Labour. 


Blueprint for a Skilled Job in the Con- 
struction Industry. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1946. Pp. 9. 


12. Great Britain. Ministry of Works. 
Building mn Britain Today. Prepared by 
the Ministry of Works and the Central 
Office of Information. London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. Pp. 24. 


Business 


13. McKague, William Allison. Busi- 
ness Finance. 8d ed. Toronto, Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, 1944. 
poe: 


14. Neuner, John Joseph William. 
Cost Accounting Principles and Practice. 
Madison, Wis., Pub. for the U.S. Armed 
Forces, .by SRD) Irwin, Ince) 1944 ee 
Volumes. 


Civil Service 


15. U.S. General Services Administra- 
tion. Annual Report of the Administrator 
of General Services for the Year ending 
June 80, 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
pei: 


16. Wengert, Egbert Semmann. Pre- 
scription for the Public Service, by E. S. 
Wengert, G. Lyle Belsley and Charles H. 


Bland. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1954. 
Pp. 20. 


Education 


17. Canadian Education Association. 
Advance Report on the Status of Pro- 
vincial Government Correspondence Educa- 
tion wn Canada. Prepared for the Cana- 
dian Education Association convention, to 
be held at Fredericton, N.B., Sept. 138-15, 
1949. Regina, 1949. Pp. 50. 


18. Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education. Your Child leaves 
School; a Study of 12124 Graduates and 
14219 Drop-Outs from Canadian Schools 
during 1948. Toronto, 1950. Pp. 127. 


19. National Committee for School 
Health Research. Absenteeism in Cana- 
dian Schools. Toronto, 1948. Pp. 156. 

20. New Brunswick. Royal Commis- 
sion on the Financing of Schools. feport. 
Fredericton, Published by Authority of 
C. D. Taylor, Minister of Education, 1955. 
boe29. 


21. Toronto. Board of Education. 
Centennial Story; the Board of Educa- 
tion for the City of Toronto, 1850-1950. 
Prepared by the Staff of the Board, under 
the Direction of E. A. Hardy. Honora 
M. Cochrane, ed. Toronto, Nelson, c1950. 
Ppe306: 


Education, Vocational 


22. New York (City). Board of Educa- 
tion. Automobile Mechanics for Voca- 
tional High Schools, a Syllabus. New York, 
1949. Pp. 187. 

23. Smith, Homer John. Industrial 
Education; Administration and Supervi- 
sion. New York, The Century Co. c1927. 
iD. oot. 

24. South . Africa. 
Technical and Vocational Education. 
Report. Pretoria, Government Printer, 
1948. Pp. 310. 

25. U.S. Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Instructional Guide for Use 
wm Vocational Schools providing Training 
for Blind Persons, by J. Hiram Chappell. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 45. 


Commission on 


Employees—Training 


26. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Carpenter and 
Joiner’s Training Course Curriculum of 
Traiming. London, 1945. Pp. 204. 

27. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Plumber’s Train- 
ing Course Curriculum of Trawning. 
London, 1945. Pp. 312. 
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28. Proctor, James O. Techniques, 
Notes, Tips for Teachers, Foremen, Super- 
visors and Directors. Text and illus. by 
James O. Proctor and G. Edward Griefzu. 
Albany, Delmar Publishers, 1949. Pp. 87. 

29. U.S. Training within Industry Ser- 
vice. Training within Industry Materials. 
Bulletins issued by Training within Indus- 
try and Outhnes of the Training within 
Industry for War Plants and Essential 
Services. Washington, 1945. 1 Volume. 
Contents——Sec. 1. Training within industry 
bulletins—Sec. 2. Job instruction sessions 
outline and reference material—Sec. 3. Job 
methods sessions outline and _ reference 
material—sSec. 4. Job relations sessions out- 
line and reference material—Sec. 5. Union 
job relations sessions outline and reference 
material—Sec. 6. Program development 
institute. 


Employment Management 


30. Seott, Jerome Fentress. 
Studies in Management, by Jerome F. 
Scott and R. P. Lynton. London, Rout- 
ledge & Paul, 1952. Pp. 220. 

31. Wiren, Alexis R. You are the Boss. 
New London. Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, Ine. %1952. <Pp. 23. 


Three 


Industrial Relations 


32. Proceedings of New York University 
Seventh Annual Conference on Labor... 
conducted jointly by the Law School, the 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
and Social Service, the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science, and the Division of 
General Education of New York University, 
held in New York City, May 5, 6, and 7, 
1954... Emanuel Stein, editor. Albany, 
Matthew Bender and Co., 1954. Pp. 675. 
“These articles form the basis for the 
several lectures delivered during the 
seventh annual conference on labor... held 
in New York City, May 5, 6, 7, 1954.” 


33. Reynolds, Lloyd George. Labor 
Economics and Labor Relations. 2d ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. 722. 


Labouring Classes 


34. Cahn, William. Mill Town, a Dramatic 
Pictorial Narrative of the Century—Old 
Fight to uniomze an Industrial Town, 
First against Violence and Frameups, then 
against Company Unions, and Now against 
Runaway Shops. New York, Cameron & 
Kahn, c1954. Pp. 286. This is the story 
of the unionization of the Textile mills 
in Lawrence, Mass. 

35. Harris, E. M. Married Women in 
Industry. London, Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1954. Pp. 30. 
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36. Malleson, Miles. Six Men of Dorset, 
a Play in Three Acts, by Miles Malleson 
and H. Brooks.: 3d ed. London, Victor 
Gellanez, 1952. Pp. 110. ‘This play is 
about the Tolpuddle martyrs, also known 
as Dorchester Labourers, who were trans- 
ported to Australia in 1834 because they 
belonged to a union. 

37. Manitoba Farmers’ Union. Fourth 
Annual Convention, Winnipeg, December 
6,7, 8, 1954. Programme. Winnipeg, 1954. 
Bpreos 


Machine-Shops 


38. Asheroft, Cyril Cropton. General 
Shop Work; a Manual for Pupils engaged 
in Shop Work in Grades IX and X, pre- 
pared by G. C. Ashcroft and J. A. G. 
Faston, Toronto, Macmillan. 1940. Pp. 239. 

39. School Shop. Modern School Shop 
Planning; containing Plans, Specifications, 
Pointers, and Examples of New School 
Shops gathered from Authoritative Sources 
throughout the United States. Ann Arbor, 
Prakken Publications, 1958. Pp. 118. 


Mathematics 


40. Castle, Frank. Workshop Mathe- 
matic. Part 1. London, Macmillan, 1952. 
Pp. 169. 

41. General Electric Company. Why 
study Math? Schenectady, 1953. Pp. 8. 


42. Olivo, C. Thomas. Basic Mathe- 
matics simplified. Albany, Delmar Pub- 
lishers, 1953. Pp. 421. 


Occupations—Engineers 


43. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. <A_ Beginner’s Book on Power 
Plant Operation. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
OAL aE wel ean 


Operating Engineers 
Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 


44. Ontario. 
Board. Bovlers. 


1952. . Pp. 138: 
45. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. Combustion. Toronto, Queen’s 


Printer, 1953) Pp. 80. 


46. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. Engines, Turbines, Condensers, 
Pumps. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp. 180. 

47. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. Refrigeration and Air Compres- 
sion. Toronto, Queen’s Printer 1953. 
Pp. 84. 

48. Ontario. Operating Engineers 


Board. Steam Plant Accessories. ‘Toronto, 
1953:. Pp: 68: 


Vocational Guidance 


49. Erickson, Clifford Erie. Guidance 
Practices at Work, by Clifford E. Erickson 
...and Marion Crosley Happ...Ist ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. 325. 

50. Smith, Charles M. <A Guide to 
Guidance, by Charles M. Smith and Mary 
M. Roos. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1941. 
Pp. 440. 


Miscellaneous 


51. Allen, Alfred T. Teacher Improve- 
ment Program. Prepared by the Portland 
Public Schools, Division of Vocational 
Education, in cooperation with the State 
Board for Vocational Education... Port- 
land, Ore., 1948. Pp. 150. 


52. Australia in Facts and _ Figures. 


No. 42. Sydney, Government Printer, 
1954. Pp. 64. 
53. Chute, G. M. Fundamentals of 


Industrial Electronics. Toronto, Canadian 
General Electric Company, 1944. Pp. 40. 
54. King, Edward R. Ship Handling, 
by KE. R. King and J. V. Noel, Jr. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1954. Pp. 219. 

55. New York (City) Board of Eduea- 
tion. Bureau of Libraries. Guide for 
Inbrarians in the Elementary and Junior 
High Schools and Course of Study and 
Syllabus in the Use of Library Books, as 
adopted by the Board of Superintendents, 
March 14, 1950, and by Board of. Educa- 
tion, May 9, 1950. Rev. ed. New York, 
TQ50N GE se CO: 





The resolution by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at its 1950 convention 
expressing its wish that the Government 
support adoption of the World Calendar 
is singled out as a lead for other organi- 
zations to follow in a recent monograph 
issued by The World Calendar Associa- 
tion, International, Geneva. The mono- 
graph was written by J. W. Nixon, formerly 
Chief Statistician, International Labour 


Office. 
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“Tf this initiative were followed by other 
leading nations and by labour organiza- 
tions affected by the proposal, the move- 
ment to bring about (calendar reform) 
would receive a powerful stimulus,” Mr. 
Nixon writes. 

The TLC’s resolution placed on record its 
“desire that the Government of Canada 
should support all proper moves made to 
bring about a more orderly, balanced, fixed 
calendar” and expressed the TLC’s pref- 
erence for “the 12-month equal-quarters 
plan embodied in The World Calendar”. 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

ables'G-1l and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts:..... 00.066. 6000s bs4 seed eo- 
Tables H-1 to H-5—Industrial Accidents 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 19, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


















































Jeed Dill Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BeCe 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

IS DUDES CREST Riera is tees ste siete ee 5,391 91 393 1,559 1,985 927 436 
PNoricul tural see wm tecertie aie cere ae: 740 = 38 162 222 282 34 
Non Aericuluuralesenectasea etc cee: 4,651 89 355 1,397 1,763 645 402 

Wiel Oc een ety Barre sere tens etre REN Vessyer ale ci 4,187 73 316 1,200 1,499 756 343 
rAtrricul tural. sons cate Sten = anche. 720 - 37 158 216 275 32 
INO nas esCUlTey nase donedues combados 3,467 71 279 1,042 1, 283 481 311 

LRG YREICG). 5 ek Sk ee ree, a 1, 204 18 Hil 359 486 171 93 
A\paaoMkingells ..-nemeoits coaoeh boos re 20 cs z us * ~ * 
NMEA Vator oaoonoconeonnosaorne 1,184 18 76 355 480 164 91 

[NU JANES Rate i ae Sas AP ase cy Sk eee 5,391 91 393 1,559 1,985 927 436 
4 LORY CAT Sige cron oie terancctieurane beans 485 11 Bi¢/ 17 159 75 28 
DAs CATS ree Vines or rare cera n eee 714 16 49 235 243 124 47 
DO AALVCAT Serta ent isi oceree time ba Sebit Pe aA 42 182 730 929 433 211 
A OABV CATS certo Cicer crerorners. ce eeks 1,456 19 107 376 564 259 131 
oa) ASHE ae MOR V les Mice Bewetind gueore 209 a 18 43 90 36 19 

Persons with Jobs 

ALS tA LUSTOTOUDS dae eren eee ca scict ccreker: 5, 012 84 354 1,407 1, 886 871 410 
IM Ales Riess See Ree oe ata aes 8, 850 66 281 1, 066 1,412 705 320 
iHemalesme ice hea 8 ala cee 1, 162 18 73 341 474 166 90 
INCTICULCUTS le een rene ae clatcantee 730 v 37 161 219 277 34 
None a orc louie wees eerste 4, 282 82 317 1, 246 1, 667 594 376 

PaiclMVWOr kersmawerrcecicte cela ons cial here ener 3, 846 71 267 1,102 1,535 528 343 
IMGLESU meh aire kc PMA erie ware 2,786 54 203 793 1,096 380 260 
LOT ALES Men in Pee cc asic hee 1,060 17 64 309 439 148 83 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB OU SOCKS Mrs aetret wre eit cle ersten sii hanets 379 “4 39 152 99 56 26 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SOLIS OCXCSME Mea seme crisacs one oisiets ole 5, 060 158 467 1,388 1,631 952 464 
IM lesen tees e cirere oe re IGE wince caioces ates Sake 1,019 56 104 251 290 211 107 
Hem aleseran re ene celace eiccns eared 4,041 102 363 il, eye 1,341 741 357 





* Less than 10,000. . 


TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








eee e eer er seer eres esevece 


coer esr ee eee e eee rere r ese see eres 
ee ee a 


7—12 months 
13—18 months 
19—and over 


Worked 


ee 


ee 


ee ee 


ee ee ee ee a 


see ese remem ere raer er ereerersserees 





Week Ended 
February 19, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (4) 
404 375 
379 357 
69 Maer renee ace 
BAe ad Retr aisha c 
WOH See gee 
DOSIAS wtacerr ars 
* 
SOL ar 
25 18 
* * 
17 14 














Week Ended 
January 22, 1955 
; Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
382 364 
363 346 
1003 Pee aoa 
1763 ee 
1510S has Pca, Sun's Bee 
23 il Sa An ene oe 
* 
abd kee hiss 
19 18 
* * 
11 11 








Week Ended 
February 20, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
328 306 
315 295 
(Yt Wiebe 5 3 
167. |. 35 eee 
SOUL eae 
13 | 2s eee 
* 
oP Le 
13 at 
* * 
* * 








() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis 
the statistics presented in this table, it will now be published here only every third month. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA, BY OCCUPATIONS 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis 
the statistics presented in this table, it will now be published here only every third month. 


B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Supple- 
mentary 
Labour Total 

Income 

21 647 

24 693 

28 810 

oe 901 

34 972 

35 992 

34 945 

33 950 

33 943 

34 954 

34 975 

35 1,000 

35 1,010 

36 1,014 

35 1,030 

36 1,036 

36 1,028 

36 1,025 

34 984 


Agricul- Utilities, Finance, 

ture, Transpor- | Services, 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- | _, tation, _ | (including 

i oe Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | ‘Govern- 

Trapping, aueniae ment) 
Mining eee 

*1949—A verage............ 49 214 47 169 147 
1950—A verage............. 55 231 47 180 156 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 
1952—Average............. 76 302 62 230 199 
1953—Average............. ie 330 70 250 215 
1954—Average............. 74 323 68 257 235 
VANUST Yap ODE eee eee 65 322 56 245 223 
Hebruary saccc eee ee 66 325 54 247 225 
March sibvacre cle vee eet meee 62 323 54 245 226 
ADT. eee oon eee 59 322 59 251 229 
BVI 5 Wik spare. sleseele sess 69 320 67 253 232 
TUNG ere ee a ee 74 325 70 259 237 
a LUV RM ioe pice con idee te 80 323 Th 262 233 
ANSUBtE tees oR ane ene 83 323 76 261 235 
Peptembermasu-oeee ee 84 326 78 263 244 
OCTODCIE tae ie net ae 86 323 82 265 244 
INovemibers.. cis Jiet gees ciee 83 321 77 265 246 
Mecemberl954,,.....0 600 79 325 a 264 250 
Afariminig, IGBY oS Bee sd a ds 73 318 60 253 246 





* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,389,746. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


1949—A verage 


(1949 = 


Year and Month 





1950—Average.. 


1951—A verage 


oe 


1952—Average.. 
1953—A verage.. 
1954—A verage.. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 


- 


Ft ped Ret bet pet be et Re 


a ce eee oe es 


&) wnelie1@)| (cel efeialp)e 6 6. #0) whe. 01e tela 


S./9).5| Ol sm] @.01,.6\¢ 0 @) 0 6 6 010 41 0 0 4.6 


Core rer ererer seers eesese 


$)@ eele\ wb. 5.0.0) ©) #0) 6 66 0 00 6 0 6:6 


C6 je, GL6 > she (e.e00..0. 6 elle) (6 #01 .4.10, 0 610 


Sew sie lec ele! a) aib ee ele e's) elvisie. 6. ¥ 


100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 








112- 
112: 


109-1 
105-8 


BOAROWHONADROD OSOhaDwWA 





Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


ee 
feast) 
ao 
oo 


ileum 
oe bw 
Re oOo 





NORPRO DO ONION W Wow o> 


Index Numbers 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


100- 
104 
115 
126 
133 
137 


131- 
136: 
137- 
137: 
137° 
136: 
137: 
137- 


BROMO 





137: 
137: 
139: 
138- 


136- 
139- 


NW ONWNWONOOr Ss 


co — 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


42.96 
44.84 
49.61 
54.13 
57.30 





58.88 


56-56 
58.47 
59.22 
59.06 
59.15 
58.42 
58.98 
59.17 
58.93 
59.25 
59.78 
59.59 


58.49 
60.12 











Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
Aggregate} Average 
Employ- Weekly |Wages and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries 
| 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
100-9 106-2 105-1 
108-0 126-1 116-6 
109-3 139-7 127-6 
Ness 152-4 134-2 
10727 150-0 138-6 
108-0 143-7 132-5 
108-3 150-0 137-8 
108-3 151-2 139-0 
107-9 150°8 139-2 
107°3 150:3 139-4 
107°7 149-0 137-7 
108-8 151-7 138-7 
* 108-0 150-9 138-9 
108-3 150-8 138-4 
108-1 151-8 139-6 
106-3 150-5 140-8 
105°4 149-7 141-2 
103-2 143-5 138-3 
103-6 148-1 142-1 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 











1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Or 
Cc 
or 


TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 


SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 























Average, Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 











Employment 
Index Numbers 
Area 
inte, ils Ip dev, 1h it Ane. a, i! Ilo, 1h 
1955 1955 1954 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Newioundlandesc1 steer rca oa sec: ao OMe ee eae 113-4 123-5 113-4 52.56 
‘PrincesHidwardslslan cdma se clon eras Rien eens 96-7 103-2 96-0 46,27 
NON AidS COLA AI RI cise ee eee ee One cristae trier seat: 91-6 96-8 95-4 DOEZ 
New: Bruns wack et cee eee aoe tere aac Sistera stele Eee rene 96-5 102-9 97-6 li Pall 
Quebec re ee eee eects ere no ine chi re meet Sr a MeN a EO 105-8 109-7 105-7 57.74 
Ontario. MN Re eee cee ee ASOT EE eae arora ere 107-4 109-2 110-8 62.59 
MITC ODA rete cere accent eee ied oye NE ne 100-8 103-5 100-9 57.22 
DASKAtTCHE Walleeys sch) Peaera) tet usieew ra em cacao Ce ca 108-6 115-8 109-5 57.30 
Fail ols) a eWeae Os 2.8 A Oe OR eS heat wPl Ih as ee, Abaca hee 123-5 128-5 118-3 61.86 
British: Wo luni) oes aoe can seater onts locas mentee ee eet 99-8 103-9 97-5 64.72 
Canadarsaeih-2 2S eho cn Goce ees 105-8 109-1 107-0 60.12 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

PU tal fo) al SCAG VES ay OR oie Pe Rese ate ae Foe tt ch eres Rey eo dane j06-8 114-0 106-7 44.49 
Sydney) Meee: ata OO ec Rn eS et eT 89-8 92-1 96-7 60.06 
SENN em On ae ORT os ot Giceaed ts ote cme oe co deeb es atmos 110-6 114-3 116-7 48.68 
Sain tad OLN acaree hi Les ee re ee eenn rata de ea ee 104-8 107-6 108-4 49.39 
QOuebee. fee eae, cdi Pe oo oe ee A ig) 2s hee a 102-1 104-9 104-6 49 47 
Sherbrooke ween oka cee in ee oe eee Sea eer ee ers 100-0 102-6 98-9 49 81 
ai gcrexs atini@ sia cioe Henn, ote HO MF IR EIN GA RE Gn ei Ca ae IS I 93-2 95-2 95-8 56.59 
rumimnond ville. see acter eee eer r tee ee eter 74-2 73-0 70-9 54.04 
Montreal 0. -Ue 8.52 -tatys Saree ace Ree cnn: Se eer 107-1 109-9 109-7 58.39 
Ottawa Hull oo eee Ok Oe a tae. any, ek Oa 109-5 111-1 105-2 55.69 
(POtEr DOLOUG I ES, ste eT errs Oe ne ie See tia Ee eee: 91-4 94-1 100-6 63.56 
Osha akin fos Ae the ea ieeceare eR teenie reenter 149-3 146-8 160-6 72.79 
Niagara alison. oo lk: SASS oem betes dete iateans sas cathe cx. 114-3 114-9 154-1 69.00 
StwCatharinesae se. 2 250. Pees acre crete eit ere a eae eee: 112-4 111-1 111-8 70.88 
TPOTONTO Serre Coe etree aes ee ene nae tt ea oe ee ee Ane ee ee 118-2 120-7 119-0 63.60 
FLA GOMS Mere et eae leer eet ee tae eee eT rete ae ee teeters 99.2 100-2 106-1 63.79 
Bran tlOnd. gece hee his es ee ee ene 82-3 81-1 80-6 59.68 
CE rile a tei Damen Prete ne My Ook AR ash Red Ay Ga chird mags Sean es Ae 92-4 95-5 99-3 54.81 
Woitehenere ne trceh: cits cota ote ae eee een ana 100-2 101-7 105-2 58.17 
DUG Dar yee rete ae kre eter eee ae ee eran wear ieener tees 129-4 132-1 133-7 74.32 
Lion d oft eae ata oo eee ee eee 106-2 107-2 111-4 57.99 
SEN d ts eee ie een eee ee eee ee eee a) Wee Ue RA ete be 110-7 111-5 116-4 om 
Windsor canes ek cee ios ee eee eee 81-2 79-6 106-8 70.26 
sault Ste. wMariow (i) ot joe ee ee ee Ree eerie 96-2 93-7 111-1 68.26 
Res Willtam—-P ta Arthurs mene ema ei ep aiee ie ie 96-4 105-3 107-8 60.99 
Wann peg sh vrei vices oats ame canes eS iti, ane) See ran 101-1 103-4 100-1 54.79 
Regia) es ie ee lei ah ete ee Hee LAR a ge 110-6 116-0 112-4 54,82 
asks booms seleees cra tee ates rae eC ren eee nT 111-4 116-5 113-1 54.16 
Hid manor Jiyie koe ee eT ee ey ge od, 141-3 149-0 131-3 58.70 
Calgar yes Se She oct eer ee eee ee eee 131-1 135-5 122-3 59.27 
VANCOUVER 255 Soe nie cop Masel ete SE eee epee sioie eo ees: 100-0 103-4 98-0 62.30 
ViGtOLia cA O0 cach oes trae eRe een: 108-5 113-7 104-8 59.74 
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Janegels 
1955 








Feb. 1, 
1954 


TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 








Employment Index 
Numbers 




















Industry 

Bebb. a tye |mvaneiemle Hebe 1: 

1955 1955 1954 
VIOOR.. 3 5 acces eidas Pea Bacher ic cation eter eR ARICA 110-0 110-8 105-9 
BVTeo ts OIN NIA CMM BNE ae vere cel enaraerotereieis occa atte git es aiclale hele oe 111-8 112-7 104-2 
(CHONG | os 2 achsiones OEPNGRGORG ERE OID RFC CUEIO I RICCI ae te 81-1 81-6 76-4 
AOC STITT CONE Clr. cease awe Senate slaves eta ieitinicis. < Uiavae oetemreieiens 140-5 141-7 129-8 
THOU So < oo dG SES BGI Sic ROIS SR SO DiS Oa ere een 104-8 104-8 104°6 
Cig pee tS AOR a Sree ee ee 75-3 77-0 82-5 
MO Ubon Clara WUT A.S teretrcrks in css ate loleta ater she, overs  crem caters cine caine 202-3 196-7 177-8 
INOS 90, he eS OD Cicer ei r e 117-2 121-3 117-1 
ERINUICACUUTIN GRR ry cock Ao ate is cious dawretits etiasccocoeedas 103-6 103-2 108-3 
ote UDG ViCLAe CS oar. he atts csoteyelorel ott ettiveiea sta aeete Co ans 96-3 98-4 95-3 
IWenrtaprocu Chat ane onion cct seen a Ss cite sold 6) suerte nelee s oco'e ve 112-9 114-0 110-2 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 69-7 70-0 63-6 
(Creaviny ian Msi gove biG iva * Se hectare dace on OOn gets Deere ee eee 102-1 104-6 99-4 
Bread and other bakery products....................--- 103-1 104-9 103-5 
rs hilledmancdamnal GAltguoOrdscs ssec.c ce eterscie ee cco ccc cs 97-7 103-7 101-0 
MODACO ANG. tLODAGCO PLOGUCtS. . ssn. ce cec ce. cccccetee. o< 109-2 109°9 109-9 
EMU OD StaDLO UU CLS we aiecrdececciccr elects sk aeticece «scans tes 102-5 102-3 102-2 
PPT SUADIOCMILCLS tie ane reese rs ie ele eke Rie te ome nrciinse aocavel feces ne et eus 85-9 82-9 90-9 
Boots and shoes (except cob ben)oes ..cc.cccuisite cycle sama: « 88-7 85-9 93-9 
Mextile products) (@xCept CLOLMING) 22 entices 6 eeci ess se secs 80-9 80-3 83-2 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................0: 81-9 81-8 81-3 
WoC len MOO CS ne mis tate rericiomnc sphere pacrsiesle esi cte teres 4) <iaye clone 69-6 69-8 70-4 
Semel ChYestexuil estam CSU Rsar peeves sroteesietsiers cele erstevarcle sieves c 86-5 84-5 86-4 
ROH oilariom (hex bil Oram LUT aire teas cistcrelarcie eieuainaaiere et cleus eiccee 90-0 86-3 94-4 
HVifereakes) © Glin Ors meeaete neyetecee aatieverer iy crshsicvelars sieve tier ecw ef ouster 92-6 88-4 97-6 
VOT GMnseC | O lilt pee mee sere sete ieote crereicvs tris eiesc ele cis oun tieis 95-3 88-7 98-6 
TG OTC: 6 oh 5 Bs ocenug aE Deseo BCR Oo can Seiten ee eae ae 78-0 77-0 84-2 
VAM @raVOl JOIEOYD RUKCUSI AS soe iaaecee pac ee aera Dace Ree ROE acct ieee eee 98-0 96-7 94-2 
Sain AnGl alkane Tale ae waldo ao bo cabdosoeasonseoecrer 99-8 97°3 91-9 
EN IUAGLGII Sere ee regia arctic niece aismareiieisiove crores cormreve #0 s 102-2 102-6 103-6 
OPTOMA OOCMINO CLU CUS saints creuicicicletsts sretisicie secre sis alee see are 82-3 83°5 87-7 
AUT OTRTOEOOLU GUS aera Peace Raabe orc aie erates aoisce.e ciausle sere ei svete. olor e'sia ove 111-0 113-2 109-6 
Menolepa DORM Shyec mem errs e eisisleis sve cise cra siechrcitis: noes cies 113-9 116-4 111-0 
WENGE AD SMDLOGUCES sa ysccietieme aeictr st aciee cals dence ©aes 103-8 105-5 106-2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-0 111-0 108-8 
INOUE GESTCE MLO GUC Lary ae iretenatt nicueledepetsials ils) wo e/c,s 4 ereieeyaie cis 3 96-4 95-6 104-3 
NOTCH GUT Mp] CIMENUS: « «.- verter s|+ es ee ieie|s visio tielevsie sree 70-0 64-0 70-5 
Eeioricated ang Structural steels ance vss cas cs sec cie.cs 126-7 126-6 133-4 
eM GVENT OL ATI Ce GOO Seen eierelal sin sieieio eeaueic cisions: eiSeaie che eisreio-e 97-6 97-3 105-0 
leatinowandscoolsne applianGesiasse esses rs ssc eee 93-8 92-0 89-2 
CMEC AS UL OS arr ee pie eee eerie ceateins) sieyeves: skeencichs iare. olefins ee ee 85-0 82-6 92-6 
Viera arity cory va true Oost eee Meccceets os crevarsieversseveretors elses isterer area erste es eeare 105-7 106-4 111-5 
REM AVatEOMPAT Gas UCC lncrier eisectsucnsisterisiel-.cletenets eels ere oieiere ere.e 94-3 94-5 106-7 
SGELATLOLS BPTOCUCES sats ceiis « He citi elelosnahesicrexisie-s erect eas 97-8 98-6 105-0 
PAIS HORE CLOW CCUIPIMeN bas o-sc aye wateieisl ariel cue oe «ease ene cis 121-4 119-9 150-4 
PMIUCL Ue CLAD ATES ieemebcterva. earn cs were naveiers a Secers eattensensl 331°8 340-3 375-3 
MOP SFA ESS Cae iG eattoot ene > Cony aan cee 88-7 81-9 130°2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............0.0e00: 113-9 106-1 120-3 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.................. 79-9 81-1 104-9 
Sitio pull dincvencerepalninememe errata wattle sais: 133-3 134-1 168-3 
INoOnerorrousime bal DrOCUCESin «ss ceieee talterlleloer ties eieis cca 119-5 119-7 114-6 
MITE UTED LOCUC tS eepinici tra tcran ieee cis «ccc Sete cies ore saree 121-5 120-0 119-9 
Brassil decoppel DEOMUCES aa rine tec sisicieis siecle vere actin se 102-3 102-7 107-8 
sunavelhibeye Ghote igeiabonielie, | nes oO Gar hOar Osan Eeeeonam Dene oe 139-5 140-9 124-6 
Bileetrica Wapparabus ald. SUPpPlICS was secdents veces oe voces 132-2 131-7 138-4 
MOnemMeLallicumimeral pPrOGUGlS ar sea. aes << seis sce ce eis sis) < 109°8 111-7 110-0 
BLAIR DOC COS aera cree ets cees cistens fey cast cuctadtatst ois oicies oa che adetevarete cts 97-0 99-1 94-9 
Celissueain Gee ASSIPLOCUCtSatiaetie cuidate lee eee e ve sccielrsrss 115-2 115-7 120-9 
i Praoliorees) Oy jorsineos Kanaan hovel ey, Go GononmooodcocpdnDoUduoDe 119-4 119-1 YA) 
(Clagrisiieenl qapetoye hiRGHiG 3, o.n coo Genins Sib rae OD MeO IGE CO ee 119-5 119-6 118:5 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-4 108-2 106-9 
AGIOK, GIL ATEN iG REG hOB hot as eon eigon pln GonapeeneEne mar 122-1 121-7 123-4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............-.+++- 99-3 100-4 105-5 
CHARA Ga TE Sos S08 eos doko Sear ene erence 91-2 104-2 91-7 
PoC OINSPAN USURUC CULES tee eetacec ion cise etre correla so siedslers 97-1 104-7 101-8 
TEND Yo lteRee. 2) Bey en eicatlh OOO aD ol rOTICO ORCC REED ras io 99-0 105-8 105-5 
Hino ineeninoe wor meee wie ier nee cays ele citoreie te cteiavorars oko 88-8 99-7 153°5 
Bsohiways, Drcdeesiand Streets... .aenssiae ce cee ses ee cle cess 81-7 103°5 75-2 
URAC PENN ST rs cota oe sheath se aiienmiucahinn caoaiee vee 108-6 109-3 105-7 
Ero polarnceres tale tsentepus oui ciscie om ieeie serie nis ere sein exe svete 103-4 104°8 100-1 
aindries and dry cleaning plants: o....2.a0-.-20-a56--ice 100-3 100-4 99-1 
MUISTTISLPIAD COMDOSICE .o.<.5 ya sss Ac iisnc dete Stisovesdbaedas 105-8 109-1 107-0 
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Salaries, in Dollars 
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Hebel, |) danee Jel) Hebpeal: 
1955 1955 1954 
73.35 70.33 70.91 
76.17 72.61 74.50 
69.25 66.35 65.51 
79.91 75.97 79.37 
71.10 68.88 68.36 
59.34 59.22 59.07 
85.57 81.36 82.65 
67.37 64.65 63.49 
62.50 60.89 60.60 
56.03 55.04 54.64 
65.95 64.10 63.00 
50.01 47.05 49.85 
58.74 57.40 58.36 
52-52 lp) Gy) 51.84 
69.51 70.69 66.00 
52.96 49.27 51.55 
64.09 62.02 62.63 
43.16 41.25 42.30 
41.17 38.61 40.66 
51.58 49.56 49.18 
48 .34 47.14 44 85 
49.76 47.09 AT 57 
57.82 54.96 55.36 
42.15 39.07 40.71 
40.91 37.80 39.40 
42.71 38.78 42.28 
42.90 40.22 41.11 
Dom 52.64 52.14 
58.10 54.39 53.19 
52.68 50.87 51.02 
49.99 47 35 49.53 
73.34 71.40 71.90 
78.86 76.85 78.01 
58.55 56.73 56.31 
66.22 65.70 63.91 
68.50 66.42 66.16 
71.06 67.59 67.94 
one Teel 69.65 
64.52 62.92 61.23 
59.61 56.84 aM tts) 
67.11 64.49 65.16 
67.43 65.64 66.01 
Pei 71.98 70.36 
66.16 62.54 62.59 
71.00 69.03 68.78 
75-00 73.28 74.02 
78-79 80.31 75.33 
72.96 Oeil 66.75 
64.26 62.27 63.01 
63.16 58.01 61.92 
70.68 70.42 68.69 
67.13 66.50 66.31 
67.22 65.91 64.45 
76.88 77.07 74.99 
67 .22 65.30 65.20 
65.39 63.18 62.94 
62.60 61.08 60.97 
64.19 61.62 62.32 
87.08 88.65 84.46 
68.57 68.41 65.57 
63.39 62.35 60.72 
76.89 79.42 date 
54.46 52.93 52.70 
62.32 56.70 61.48 
66.14 60.47 65.67 
64.73 60.32 56.09 
73.07 61.16 66.01 
55.11 50.65 52.26 
39.91 39.57 38.27 
34.78 34.66 33.68 
36.92 36.00 35.51 
60.12 58.49 58.47 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 











(in cents) 
ne ” Feb.1, | Janel, | Feb,1, | Febsd) |) Jancl,. | hengem 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

INGwroun Glam de Wiest sata tcccistere -aresarcieesereinetarests a ithero eee 39-9 39-3 44-0 140-1 142-9 140°5 
INGVS \OCOUUA, GF oe hy sae lth dew ais eta tens eens Ob 8 40-8 38-0 40-0 123-5 125-2 126-9 
NOW DIrUuns WiGk see slnaer cee ae rom Oued ees meme 42-4 40-1 41:3 126-1 128-4 126-5 
RUE DEO. Sac ater cachet ts Ue eee Ye aetna capes ce 42-1 39-9 42-1 128-0 128-8 126-6 
COTILENA OS. cdx lets sles aa 0's, Meleunaels eo wid er Metas oe «deka 40:6 39°5 40:3 150-4 149-6 147-9 
NEMITDDA; Ueto sive stots cles oo steamy ons va eee 40-0 38-6 40-5 136-3 136-1 134-8 
Baska tene Wallen. caatsiestis salu eaeaah vice asee 40-0 39-2 40-5 148-0 148-3 141-6 
Alberts it;, cosas cmsyete testes ds sats ts cae ewame eee 40-6 39-0 39-4 150-4 148-9 143-9 
British Coltmbias, cand Mates. 35 Getta ceca ee 38-7 36-8 36-5 171-3 171°7 169-1 








Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours 




















Industry — 
Feb. 1|Jan. 1 
1955 | 1955 
| no. no, 
RUBLE TOMER TR ree MOO ts, Loker. i eit ch, eA Pee ele scr wc Grose hias 43-5} 41-3 
NOU TINO eee, Stack HRP sre ne nt. i.s Sialg os Shen 3 44-7) 42-1 
OL Ya be, 2b asta Bee. 2h 3 MR el Bly OS Nees a | a 46-9] 44-7 
{O) Giveratr © bel eeemrerer trntncinees oi Arar e cin sion, a ea whe isis o 2 43-5} 40-7 
FERIVG GME pee Rey si en ty ee een onde eddy eis a ciecttlnns ante ae ae 41-2) 39-9 
OO rule ee ter POS ie vk Mesa trade tanishe ciNiciake hath Galo cresunctle od Spas 39-2] 38-8 
MONS ING id CUED EO AS A Ut PEER ER ra te AS A tsi aso as attielahe o's 47-1) 43-3 
IN(oM AVL eels GARG ABO aR tas Sean Cee eer ae ae ere 42-5) 40-9 
ESTER CUTS O Ve arte een oreo cutee MPN Frets, Mae Oy ed Toe tale a 40-9} 39-3 
HGOUMNOIDOVOLAL CS nancial droite inion are cine rie esi cis ais okie ets 40-6} 39-0 
Meat DLOGUCtS a. ena. ieee Ete Bano ae ee ea 40-4} 39-5 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............ spopall chou usisats 
Crag) Produeters: seesaw ees Ha oka banshee Meee hes 40-2} 39-1 
ipreadsand obuer bakery, PrOduUCtsa a -aaaeiciies es ae oss neterale 43-0} 42:5 
Distillodsandgn alt. CuUOnSEMT erence as = neee atest ine 39-7| 40-5 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. SRS RES Sa 40-4] 35-9 
ESI Dems LOCUC tS iat tei tree oireeere ais aor eters, sie vee evs oloiueceirers 41-8) 40-3 
Wea bor productsere ee eee Peer tye ce eee ns clevele piste Ae eis 40-0| 37-1 
Boots and shoes: (except.rubben)ecce.. doceescessccseecs sees 39-3} 36-0 
exile products (except Clotliney) mm erin eee ceiscrraccis iver 42-7| 40-6 
Wotsonsyarn and broad woven 2OOUS.cs.. ae. 50s ene ce 40-7) 39-3 
Wioo lente OOds ae Aare ce ers area h se) sini sevaiets ebeagas 43-8) 41-5 
‘SHS RON ES qullicsien tol hce ee we) ee ee ee eee 45-4) 42-2 
‘Chhaysannite (Creve eiate alte oes os AN etre 1s hc Cn gene are 38-3} 34-5 
iNienbate lot ino were wate Grn ts octet vito dineue aoe eh are 37-6] 33-8 
Wiataaen sa eydernyes Sans eae ie oe SL Se ees en 36-8} 32-4 
TESS ANG ROXIO Fess sesuccis We SNe as See Se Se 39-9) 36-4 
WOON LOGUCTO since PRE ctu Wnt i ee Gettin, Bi rng ie os 8 41-7} 39-1 
DAveAGeplAanin geri llS wee me nice sem hint aeostyeie uclee a: 41-0} 38-0 
EDU GUC Meee tee etree, Street rch Sc cares NS ides hele aie Bis lese t 42-6) 41-1 
OCherawood produchar sao eed eres cen Gite farsa nehioee cis aon 43-6! 40-4 
IPDGIe TOE ican BB ABR acta eaewln De oe toe a ne Aero ee 42-3] 41-1 
Rulpand paper mills ee yeep ec an . o tee y, 42-7| 41-6 
Oo CeTEDa poly PLOCUCES mart ait caterer en eterste ein etalon: 41-0} 39-4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................--.. 39-6) 39-4 
piromandisteel products. tas. te tenn seein ok acte sek eraeeean ses. a 40-8] 39-4 
PNCTICULEUTAl INP lEMeENtS Mee eee celine sce cues cone cn. 40-5} 38-7 
HAbmcated and structural steele ssc. seeneric a wties cede << 41-4) 38-9 
ETO Cv aT Grund atO OS ee en Py oe REE Poh styctivexorscdichwishexcacceteve cinee 41-2} 40-4 
lea tinevandi cooking appliances a.uessseciee. a. eas ode. esas 39-7} 37-6 
InGnacas tines cen on eye e ean a teen ee EE EADS 41-4) 40-1 
Machinenvamanuta curing ete ernie weet etin caine iter eee: 41-6) 40-1 
Bima Lyon ancistec ethan, ete ae a) eo Oh ek Beet 39°7| 39-4 
Dee haneta pLOcductaeeaie mettre mies ener ae eet Retin 40-6} 37-9 
SrAnNSnOEDATION EQUIDIMel Gani eee ri tetas 4 clnctets.+ oot bicke & ones 40-9} 39-7 
FAIR CEAL ANC DATUS HA seit err ie Ae ener ee teres GeO dios 41-2} 40-5 
IMotonsve hic les recetias tse eeelerae Mercear se ihcreagee ced alelyen ata rontne 41-2} 43-0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS..............-eeeceeeeeee 41-4] 40-5 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....................... 39-9} 38-8 
Saipouilamesancirepaitiny seen enemies Valet one nan 41-4] 36-0 
BINOnTOrrousnmecalenroducts epee a aan aetna. as. eens 41-1] 40-8 
PAMENINUME HY ORUCTS STC n Ty ere oe nae Seth, Pe eS ea 41-1) 40-1 
SrASSANCdACHOPPSL DLOCUCtS Meee net ee ee eo eee eee 41-5) 41-1 
SEIT SU ESQRAY Ya bg gy a 0 2 a ti a Pye ea a 41-2) 41-2 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................0ecceeee ones 40-4] 38-9 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 39°7| 39-1 
poron-eiotallic mineral products: ..45..c. 0. ¢c0sedssnetcatedic es. 43-3} 41-4 
Ley eOCOMUCTS sen dune Pte ae de ros eee ees 43-9) 42-6 
Ciisestancd el ASsupLOCUCLS wereeiae ate ach eae coe me ort 43-2} 41-2 
Products of petroleum and Goal... .u03 secs ss accu enecteeeee oes es 40-8] 42-3 
Cremical products cok ROE Eres one on OR Lele oe einen 41-4} 41-6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-0} 40-8 
NGiGsmalkalig ana Baltsaoe meen ck bene ce ooniate cee cs 42-3] 44-2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............0..000e0e- 41-3] 39-6 
OT ES FAG a eee ee 5) ee 41-1] 39-6 
oo AE Cs Ee eee) Se | a ee ee ae 40-8] 39-0 
UT Sh AR Be I enon 2s ae a an eee ee 39-7} 35-1 
Binidingstand structuress:s emer e ene: hae ote lem ee. 39-4| 34:3 
IPLiWeys; bridges and streetsi iiss... ss «stiedes «oss aante ss ae. 40-6} 36-9 
Electric and motor transportation..............0.0eeecececececes 45-0] 44-9 
SEVIS MON Tee ie ERENT go 3 AAD aie ce suv Hts toad ba Soe ss oe 40-2) 39-9 
PAGPRARIANC TOSERUPATICS. 5.0 c 0 ee see  ocsmatinel bce knoe Mane ges: 40-7) 40-8 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............--.eeeeeeeeeee 40-0} 38-8 

















Average Hourly 




















Average Weekly 





1954 


Earnings Wages 
Feb. 1/Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb.1|Feb.1!Jan. 1|Feb.1 

1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 
no. cts. cts: cts. $ $ 
42-6} 160-3} 160-6] 158-3) 69.73] 66.33 
44-6) 163-6} 164-4] 160-9} 73.13] 69.21 
46-1) 139-1] 139-0] 133-2} 65.24] 62.13 
48-7) V78= 7 1799) 177-2) 77.73) W322 
39-3] 156-2) 156-3] 157-4] 64.35] 62.36 
37°7| 147-9] 149-3] 152-6} 57.98] 57-93 
45-5] 176-4] 175-6) 172-5) 83.08! 76.03 
41-6] 153-6] 152-8] 148-8! 65.28] 62.50 
40-7| 142-7] 142-8] 140-4] 58.36] 56.12 
40-9} 125-3] 126-3] 121-7) 50.87) 49.26 
39-6] 153-7] 152-6] 148-9] 62.09] 60.28 
40-3} 108-8} 110-7} 107-8] 42.76) 39.08 
41-4] 136-0] 136-0) 134-4] 54.67] 53.18 
42-9} 108-1] 108-8} 108-9) 46.48] 46.24 
38-9} 159-1} 158-5) 153-9] 63.16) 64.19 
40-3] 121-6] 124-3] 117-8] 49.13] 44.62 
40-8] 146-4] 144-8) 147-0] 61.20) 58.35 
40-4} 100-5} 100-9] 98-6} 40.20) 37.43 
40-0} 96-9} 96-7] 94-4] 38.08] 34.81 
40-6} 110-8} 110-7) 110-0] 47.31] 44.94 
37-6] 111-8) 111-8] 110-6} 45.50} 43.94 
41-3] 104-1} 103-5] 104-9} 45.60} 42.95 
44-2) 116-2} 116-7] 113-7) 52.75] 49.25 
37-5} 99-0} 99-1] 98-5) 37.92} 34.19 
37°6} 98-7} 98-7] 96-9] 37.11] 33.36 
36-5} 103-9] 103-6] 104-2) 38.24] 33.57 
38-0} 97-2 7-4) 98-6) 38.78) 35.45 
40-4! 127-7} 127-4] 122-8] 53.25] 49.81 
38-9] 136-9] 137-2) 131-7) 56.13} 52.14 
42-6] 115-6] 115-1] 113-0} 49.25} 47.31 
43-0) 107-0] 107-1} 106-5} 46.65) 43.27 
43-1) 163-7} 162-9) 158-0] 69.25) 66.95 
43-8) 174-7} 173-8} 169-5) 74.60) 72.30 
41-2] 129-3) 128-1] 123-3] 53.01] 50.47 
39-8] 168-8] 167-1] 162-2} 66.84] 65.84 
40-4] 160-0} 158-0} 156-2] 65.28) 62.25 
39-1] 170-3} 164-9] 166-7) 68.97] 63.82 
39-3) 165-6} 164-3] 163-9} 68.56] 63.91 
40-5] 145-5} 145-0) 141-6] 59.95) 58.58 
39-5] 141-4} 140-0) 136-9} 56.14) 52.64 
40-5} 156-0} 153-4) 155-2) 64.58] 61.51 
41-9] 154-3] 152-7] 151-0} 64.19} 61.23 
39-4! 174-5] 173-2) 170-4] 69.28] 68.24 
40-2} 154-8] 152-2) 147-0] 62.85) 57.68 
41-1] 164-6] 163-7| 161-2] 67.32] 64.99 
44-0} 172-0} 170-0} 165-1) 70.86] 68.85 
41-5) 175-6) 172-7) 171-4) 72.35) 74.26 
39-4| 169-2] 166-5) 161-7) 70.05} 67.43 
39-1] 159-0] 157-8) 159-5) 63.44) 61.23 
41-1] 150-8] 155-2] 147-6) 62.43] 55.87 
41-0] 162-7} 163-8] 158-2] 66.87] 66.83 
40-8} 146-4] 147-4] 148-2] 60.17) 59.11 
41-2] 152-1] 150-5| 147-1] 63.12] 61.86 
40-9] 176-2| 177-5) 171-6] 72.59) 73.13 
40-2} 150-1} 147-9] 148-9} 60.64] 57.53 
40-1) 164-4} 164-8] 164-7) 65.27] 64.44 
43-2) 145-3} 144-6] 140-0] 62.91] 59.86 
44-4] 136-1] 136-0} 131-0) 59.75) 57.94 
43-7} 144-5] 144-3] 137-9] 62.42] 59.45 
41-2! 190-6] 191-7] 183-5] 77.76] 81.09 
41-6] 148-0] 147-2] 141-9] 61.27} 61.24 
41-3] 123-0] 121-5) 118-4] 50.43} 49.57 
42-1] 169-5} 169-4} 160-8} 71.70] 74.87 
40-8] 117-2} 117-1] 115-3] 48.40} 46.37 
40-8) 153-9} 153-0} 151-4) 63.25) 60.59 
40-6} 131-2} 1382-3] 127-9] 53.53) 51.60 
39°7| 152-9} 149-1] 151-5} 60.70} 52.33 
38-5] 163-4] 162-0] 165-1] 64.38] 55.57 
41-3] 128-4] 123-3] 120-1] 52.13] 45.50 
46-0} 141-6] 142-4] 139-0} 63.72] 63.94 
40-8} 85-2) 85-0} 82-1] 34.25] 33.92 
41-5} 85-0} 85-0} 82-6] 34.60] 34.68 
40-2} 81-2} 80-2) 77-0} 32.48] 31.12 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 

















Average 
Eta Average Average = |————_— 
Period Warked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Average 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
ets. $ 

Monthly Average 1949.................-. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonthivaAversge 1950) sseseree cee eee 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly, Averace 1951 02.....0.-- se 4aee- 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Awerage l052e eee eras 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
MonthiysAversge 1953..-cesseeaser aie 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954............-.-.«: 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 

Week Preceding: 
Hebruaryaee Um Qo4s eee eee eee ae 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March 110544 ieee Pee eae 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April | re aT ee ey che ae ee 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May tp O5 46 eee eee ees 40-6 141-8 Do 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June At LOD 4 <- Ap ect hehe ee 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July slen UY Ae AR eis, Ge, a 40-5 141-6 LY ats) 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August Le LOB AS ea Miles ante cers 40-7 140-9 ot) 137-5 117-0 117-5 
Beptemibens d) wl O54 a0 renner tere 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October te gL QO4 eee eh | cme eas 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
November i lQDSE eae ee acemien te 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
Mecembers A pelOote eae teers : 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January: will 95; weweeth ak leet 41-1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Rebruaryad ea l9 bon) paeeeaeeee eats 40-9 142-7 58.36 139-9 116-3 120-3 





Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 hours and $56.12. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based _on regular employment operations by industry, and UIC 
statistical reports from local offices of the 757: inventory of registrations and vacancies 
National Employment Service. These statis- by occupation. The data on applicants and 
tics are compiled from two different report- vacancies in these two reporting forms are 
ing forms, UIC 751: statistical report on not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















ae Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont OT 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April Liris 1949)4 oe: pe: eee ee eee ates 14, 444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
April Le Lb Oa reer Nealecte citer cate 11, 967 12,082 23,999 349,098 79,198 428,291 
April 1,195 ee Ree ee 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
April 1 21952. 7. eee eee ree 18, 252 13,100 31, a02 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
April 155 19D ee ee one cee 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66,702 405, 202 
April ie i Rede Gobinta sn saceo abc 11, 434 12,293 Danial 466,120 101,933 568, 053 

eMay Ie 1954.67 Sees. Sacre ae 14,942 Loss30 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465,691 
June 1) P1954 Re eons eee eee 14, 284 15, 790 30, 074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
July Thy T9b4 sce ose he eee 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283, 043 
August Lie 1 054 vio ay, SAe Sener ore ae 12,124 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
Septemberyl 9 195495. 7s es hase eee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October L e195 42 2. seis ere eee 16,388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
INovembers 159 1954se. see nee eer eee 13,724 10,501 24, 225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
December = 1s 19545 eon eee eee: 16,104 10,504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January 1210552 ee oa eae eee 8, 420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93,805 465, 764 
Hebruaryieml, 195505. eon, oe 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 117,651 601, 031 
March LS 195 51(1) eee, ae nee eee 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510, 551 118,035 628, 586 
April lt 1955 7(2)) Recon eee 10,611 11,506 Pw WilZl 505, 472 114,572 620, 044 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


FEBRUARY 28, 1955 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 




















Change from 























Industry Male Female Total January ||’ February 
31, 1955 28, 1954 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...........................- 345 145 490 |+ 179 |— 214 
ORGS CE Veer Mares co eras aie ch co voraictonne taker heieioheve al Cxelesareplecetai eve oe 623 3 626 |— 224 |— 154 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 260 56 316 |— 13 |+ 56 
IMS CeulBN anata oer pce teteces Vorcey ierie: Meverers fete ccoxciaimictsiey ctoies 6 abeieve.ate 167 6 173 |— 7 \+ 48 
NVR cruises hee RR Stee oC LT COS ATE ST ace te 57 12 69 0 |+ 6 
Nion= VetallaViiminavamre ater actisnett cio ects oie reieee thats seis evar 9 2 11 j— 1 /+ 1 
Quarryane= Clay and SanGdi bits apres eectteere ocleleieels 2 Be 4 2 |—- 6 
IBTOSPECLIN Reece nrc ete oie corre eles is ioe ice seine 25 34 59 |— 7 i+ U 
EATEN 10g Dak oe i ee is oo ea aor fe oer 2,082 1,889 4,661 |+ 20 |+ 141 
IHOOUSTANGsBeVerares ae aie aide oraeee ye cis aie he chal oPayey= cats 142 103 245 |+ 40 |+ 9 
ERG DACCOMMGMLODACCOMELOGUCUS eral caer e oman ve eciers 6 5 11 |+ 2 |— 10 
1EXil 6) ayered Be ROVOUITGNS) ee, Aes or Gaokico op do CabMOO Enon or coBAeeoae 18 17 35 |— 2 |-— 28 
Ment ere rOGluG USrt sea eta eee te eae oe Pe ee 45 81 126 |— 24 |— 67 
Mextile) broducts| (except clothine)sn.04. veonseeeaneoe a. 67 all 178 |+ 19 |+ 18 
Clothines (Gextiloan din) acer er ere oie cereiets eeteiceraipsvere 97 960 1,057 |+ 100 |— 169 
WoOOdeeroductss-mereremcr niacin terion a nae 256 68 324 |+ 87 |+ 29 
IPAPCTBRLOGUCTS ae eae Mera © thats Rin oie ies <ahshevnns © are Ar atersiote says s 141 34 175 |— 15 |— 37 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 125 91 216 |+ 7 \+ 9 
[rGnrancdes tee le ErOCUCES meen teeters ein aiee siete Seosisrein eee 385 83 468 |— 33 |— 18 
At gaara ato IDeA song de bbooncceenoacacsaboude 882 76 958 |— 26 |+ 540 
NOnsHerrOuseVleta Ls ELOductseenmmern ae ciieeiciaeeteciee eine 92 54 146 |+ 9 |+ 2 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................00.005- 248 76 324 |— 103 |— 58 
INon=MetalliciMineralaeroducts seneeeueaeeenicer coca re 37 18 55 |+ 3 |-— 21 
roguctsrolbetroleum and @odleerereie cesses sic cial 31 12 43 |— 51 |— 33 
Ghemicaleeroductseeet a oto seria oe tra deine cl sieae 144 56 200 |— 6 |— 40 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 56 44 100 |+ 13 |- 59 
COMES UPUICULONNR: rere aera aoe Teter gare tisiloray oc bes ave outa afte 832 79 911 |+ 372 |+ 55 
Generali@on tractors corre eee meni ter ok teiete c eresiclessssieue 615 52 667 |-+ 313 |+ 58 
snecialebrade Contractolrsaacncen cies aise eer cieie oes ee PAY 27 244 |+- 59 |— 3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 521 183 704 |+- 87 |— 155 
HE TANS DOLLA GION errr erace rtevor ree Chelsea. 6 ereh er ersiate ors elastase 454 81 535 |+ 95 |— 92 
DS UOLAL SRE eT em re oie eee rte ee otra ese sere auasays 18 11 29 |— 21+ 5 
Wommunicatione mene ner eer cite tie seca earn 49 91 140 |— 6 |— 68 
Public Utility, Operation: assnccec ede sees gemehass nec 45 67 112 |+ 30 |+ 33 
USTs Cl Gerry acct cree warercter sector aaah ore el tonavaxels iors rae rare tna 1,580 1,417 2,997 |+ 393 |— 235 
Wilrolesal ene ger raat ten ct tent ean ayers gis aer Bacstetersranue aed 567 404 971 |+ 108 |— 9 
TENE t lh, 6%, cans hel ORM OOS CaO IE Sib CRESS ERODE Ee 1,013 1,013 2,026 j+ 285 |— 226 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 630 606 1,286 |+ 86 |— 270 
SCL VICC TEPER art AP tiag eicrasehe tc Siecle Aste ce ahepe ietave ale oan ats 1,458 4,815 6,273 |+ 573 |— 254 
Communi yor Guplic service srs cst eeeanicee sei: 172 766 938 |+ 85 |— 111 
Governmencisenvicenene mentees etencie caw veliicde tise scar 624 441 1,065 |+ 75 |— 267 
FVECTCA LION. DET: VICC aeyerta terial ier cinterierenieaiolereavevetie acess setts 43 93 136 |+ 11 j+ 18 
IBUSIN CSStOCr VACE aaa ete rarer ete iaiioetic cent: 375 290 665 |— 19 |+ 92 
IRersonaliServa Cessna cirri atrrecrsioate siesta eleveioie elaiale eisisicie's eve 244 3, 225 3,469 |+ 421 |+- 14 
GRAN DILO TA Lee net ce oe ce hioeeimosee uss 9,066 9,260 18,326 |+ 1,503 |— 997 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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’ 
TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 38, 1955 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers.... 
@lerical'workers’..ostedecte cee ene te cries 
Salest workers sascha adios shot re Bentiseiete 


Personal and domestic service workers... 


Atoricultune an ci fiS ines aie tienen 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food .and kindred products (ine. 
COWACCO) Norm ce eure eeterte 
‘Textiles, clothing, be... +. 5. eiteee 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Metalworking; ss.en ceca eee 
Miectricali,..e-hteesceir co eee 
Transportation equipment.......... 
Mining © See hee tee one 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communications and public utility. . 
(Prade'and Service. eae 


IMoremien. ease ein ok eee 


Unslalled workers saeeee eee eee een 
MOOG and sto DACCON En sees oat 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Metal working ia. pope ae ee te ee ie 
@onstructionsi. nh ee ree eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Male 


1,861 
1,022 
1,314 

436 


14 














Female Total 
566 2,427 
2,986 4,008 
682 1,996 
3,714 AN AIEAG) 
Rass S erin 14 
14 382 

| 

1,244 |} 3,790 
13 43 
1,009 1,096 
14 567 
10 50 
50 69 
3 8 
8 293 
6 62 
5 8 
o Ara oie Ch 25 
DSPs Be a hore 262 
6 222 
Pte ete 21 
97 219 
20 761 
2 39 
1 45 
303 1,896 
85 117 
3 347 
19 205 
1 139 
195 1,088 
9,509 18, 663 











Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male 


6, 242 
16,201 
7,623 
41,564 
5, 290 
4,660 
248, 867 


45,898 


510,551 





Female 


1,412 
27,014 
15,946 
23,211 

13 

1,061 

25,049 
807 


15,089 
235 


15,970 


118,035 


Total 


7,654 
43,215 
23, 569 
64,775 

5,303 

5,721 

273,916 

3,577 

19, 854 


37,535 
2,021 


204, 433 
14,941 
23,529 
10, 226 
93,869 
61, 868 


628, 586 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies(?) , Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, | March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

IN ENVIOULIN CLAN Aeneas chee cutis oto eee 200 230 129 20,023 17,827 20,293 
WONEEEDTOD ESE etre Ct ae ee ato en I) 12 i) 3,468 3,092 3,922 
(Cram cecil s eee any 6 Sete ee ammo igh yeh oon ly ne Ge 2 1,741 oar 1,524 
Shed KEIO 2 er i rans cata nei > el oats Rng ate 8 195 218 122 14,814 13, 358 14, 847 
Erince Ha ward Islands. >. 05.07. 6065.2) .n oe. 131 138 74 4,423 3,939 4,205 
Charlottetown be a ots ee ER Se a a an See NO 120 128 48 2,793 2,459 Zot 
SCIMINEES LC Om thre tee mre meee | et fen Se 11 10 26 1,630 1,480 1,628 
EV OVATS COU Arn oe ar te es ee oe sel eens 914 893 776 27,192 | 27,610 26,213 
Amherst ick ORE SRS REE ers Saeed fee Sate Si ean 9 il 4 1,085 1,035 936 
Pere MeO ak acemcnig ht ae haar stone bis wee ov oe 11 17 ol 1,310 1,365 1,309 
la litasce ee ee eee ee ER eee SER Ee) oe 626 es 612 rate 5, 183 4,761 
US SULee AEE Zi gee Sioa ei. AL ise aay Si (emer eae ie > | a IE eae 990 978 926 
TAGET A VALLE yates § ters acute se gS NE oe ee ee 166 40 59 3,342 2,824 3,200 
TAR GCSTR e616) lige Siow oes Pe ete ee ee ee 45 21 9 456 447 650 
INO WAC ASD Wnty Ae ee te tee ne hy gk ene 2 ce 17 18 15 4, 463 4,406 Selle 
Spring eee er eee ee eee kk eee Mace ps 1 1 2 531 562 670 
SV CLILE Vee eee en el Tn ween BASE EI A 6 7 18 Ono el e 5,834 
TR ATEOl scorers Se Nee LR AO Tey ee aA nes hae oe Dap 19 14 1,239 1,164 1, 487 
VALI OGL rt rt eet een wee ee ee 11 8 | 5 2,682 2,020 2,652 
INE WE DUTISWICK: Yh fe yn) Sk ee oes 715 532 879 31, 042 27,989 29,739 
ISA UNUTS UN Ree Teeter oe ete eee ta Dene eee 113 117 24 5, 095 4,072 4,400 
(CENCT IO) SSI Ova NEB Serkrens. coer < Geter 35 27 Bil 2,840 2220 Oltoe 
VSbto bara naa a0 sien ae Se aoe ep a ae 19 11 7 2.705 2,146 2,667 
Fredericton SC EAS Reve ants ASU ee a icles Sener ta ioe A oe 218 67 170 1,833 1,817 2,001 
VETIAEO Reem ee Re ieee casino Reale ] 4 4 683 67 939 
NEON CLONER Matt rie SALE cee kets 192 138 308 8,391 7,919 "e038 
INe@Wweasblem mee iret eatin: eee th orate te 4 Wl 3 2,922 2,658 2,477 
Pea ay evapo pants 5 tan dycee De tity ine ee ae Oi ea Me OR ea 125 299 2,980 3,054 SOD 
Sis GOUT] O1 OVS Mes ie am ba A. ee al eI ae oe eae 11 22 23 1,568 1,662 2,058 
DUSKOR Eee eer a See tnt ee 9 9 5 531 513 478 
WOOCSLOC enter atte nts eee ermrer trie DM ye Gc eT. | 2 1 5 1,494 1,241 SVR 
CUTLCT CC mre eR Ae ee sk oe ee rnb eee ans uae 4,502 4,316 4,962 | 211,568 188,575 192, 293 
FAR DESUOS eM ee ate ee ee ne tee Se aah: 9 2 59 880 782 827 
ISCxU arn Olsen, ferent ee re) eee eit en 12 24 3 1,164 1,182 LSB E 
IS WOKING Hatt eer: Cee et Leta cis fate 4 2 5 1,503 1,047 1,409 
OFTEN o}5 (00) heap e cxarareoer pie pct oke tc Ors ali anc rt gee ae 21 40 2 Bey) 2,275 2,405 
Chianclerwew.j ieee cin ee ee ica one ee 3 5 7 2,544 2,201 2,376 
eke es anyacas Bk 2 Seunone Cie a Scie Beg EO eee 137 66 178 2,350 2,018 2,630 
OUDCA Ce eee aoe eke hee ee aoe ie oa 28 20 Qe 1,799 027 1,925 
ID YaveaaWsdvariye ial Ser wdasetce aay Rotana Ae a 28 Do 37 2,768 2,746 3,201 
IDE iGal (nada Geeh rec ye sere a ORE wi DOES eee SRE 40 50 31 1,244 1,214 1,002 
Horestiuillon eer meer ea ee oo cect see. fe 21 28 4 2,096 1,381 1,596 
(CNS NE evs Spur tte ote ES Re At EEE 5 1 1,836 1,579 1,691 
Gran bya ete eee ee nee ee oe 40 29 20 2,375 2,395 1,889 
TORUS 8 ed cutheteu es Spar arene ae, Aa Se aioe: ae 44 22 3 4,120 3,876 3,956 
MIOLNIES Aes oe | kesh i rata rae ca eR ea Oo 117 93 29 4,222 3, 260 3,895 
TOMGUICTOM nae meee te meters Had hake das acad 27 76 54 2,568 Deelg 2,546 
IGA CTC hen a reed tes) e Breen, Meo arctan sides 9 5 6 917 832 971 
aaa lbs se eee ee ee ee hee See 2S Ue ORS bot ae Pare Sis 1 2,641 2,114 2,615 
1a A BERS Tes act ake Bek eta cick Os ae eens oS 34 17 978 1,039 830 
CUMS Pacis At ERE VE ere ee ee eee 45 42 86 5,957 5,414 4,551 
WOUISe Vall eh er tamer cate (ro meae tee eae chk re ay fh 46 22 13 1, 607 1,100 oot 
IY RENOWN hy RIED. eras Rae on ie Sel ll Rh ee ee 3 4 4 1,398 832 To 
INES CATIC Meer ECR Tee coho ee ins Mele mesa ic evae his 1 2 4 4,395 2,624 3,382 
IM Granti gree SPE eee. Stee hs. ik tere ae ocr 51 89 1 ode 1,088 1,293 
MM Ol tana unions aeasar nee ee ero nt aa oe oD 3 6 1,505 979 1,364 
Monbriacnives sp eeetcr aie sere ete cal’... eee 14 11 13 2,219 1,808 2,049 
MON ERGa Peart eh tose eters eae eter cy SAM ors cures Oe 2,200 2,096 2,593 68, 902 67,363 60,013 
ING wartic hamondy tara sete eto orn hae i ckar ai 7 3 5 2,040 1,936 1,908 
ROTDUT AIT OCR Racer on baa tee irate he bbe soe 6 54 4 eat 1,003 1,307 
Ouehbece ee tye ne at ree ee 363 336 538 16,877 16,214 14,960 
RATT OUS cl tee ee Rae aed eae os aoe tue cieneners 31 16 12 5, 082 3,662 4,749 
i vaere: CuslGlp tees eens aca science 168 154 173 | 6,153 4,818 5,338 
JR Wa] o\ss acts aia Galas Mit > omaha 8 ne hk eR 13 60 10 1,316 873 1, 287 
OLENA 8 < caylee et Oe ETCEn ES cI ORC at Se aC 45 88 58 2,702 1,744 | 2,896 
SLOIRA CALIG cl Pea tA ea ye rene mac ciacstaacde 8 4 6 1,488 1,189 1,399 
StewAnne dewbellevucseas tere nokee cme olen 20 10 14 1,626 1,588 1,305 
STGALLECTOCSO Peer rte atin wee Se Renee Pa 23 13 25 2,058 iy Qasr 1,964 
Sta COrsee sth epee eum ae eee he aie 55 119 182 3,418 Qeaon PART ASS 
Str rivacinthe spiced eee oct ar eee ants 35 36 113 2,429 2,497 2,672 
STEM URE OT ilo Sen its es ir ten I 0. ei 39 33 68 Mp AWAD) 2,082 2,194 
POPU CLOMA Oca cet aorta aaa a etaes ese te een es 18 36 2,042 1,922 2,055 
beOsSeDONG ALIN A eter ete int ee 18 NO 1 mole 2,034 3,026 
DED ELLIS ee rR cai eh ee Saree 34 20 9 1,475 1,209 1,413 
Dla winieant Hall See toy ee art esicene et 52 36 18 | 5, 326 4,253 5,507 
DSHEPDTOO mee eee tee tel ott ori uatens ete is ores 151 143 153 5,592 5,149 5, 546 
DOLOL eee te ee et tts a iter cae nee nae Lad ‘il 29 25 3,515 3,648 2,374 
EE NOGONG: Mines metic Nets Joti oe a’s ast 39 31 32 YOR Ile LivAl 1,829 
AIBN Tag eV =) aI Rs G02 1 PRS oe ca NO ra ea 141 108 112 7,058 6, 580 6, 444 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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: Unfilled Vacancies (2) 






































Office (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
March 3,| Feb. 38, | March 4, 
1955 1955 1954 
uebec—Concluded 

: BV hE Or aed ate ey Sarees tea oration sich shesererate seetenis oer ear 99 124 es 
MENU niatt ale Baar etary Sees Mai inan arin be era ac 52 29 33 
WAGCOIa VILLE. Saictoetatestebraicvas shotealesvosaeae s eretetare tons 43 48 53 
Ontarioy ete bee ee SR Cos be eee eee 7,079 6,142 7,075 
BA PTADTION spe othe sc fe koe w akc. sk ls Gonna ore reuals eee heehee 9 15 13 
ATC Cee erate ae dca renee Toe ee eee 54 42 102 
(Belle walleen xo ie ie ns arc tocerh tots se she reeoia tare re eo 18 28 40 
IBracebridgvenccn cerry o. tecnica ne Sonar 31 10 36 
Brammip bom scme coke cic cet tan c wisi rete taterner eked orere 20 14 Des 
SPAN CLON CLM Ast ee ert ioe aac toie Ok ele ciolainesere ree tem 4] 47 56 
IBTOC valle ert atta eee Mei cieo ds rein Sead ate oeeralal 21 ik 38 
Carleton elace see ac ees er cisinve ace kare oii A ileeeteres-copall cream mare aes 
Chatham er at we oe Sho spt orca eee eteee 52 16 63 
Cobourg s 52 oor ein ve een ee eee 9 5 9 
Collingwood ascii tr socciens Osea ee eres 23 17 22 
Gornwallaet rn pee ere oe hest stoic eis 54 42 78 
4 5 1 

6 4 10 

107 84 85 

55 4] 47 

Gananoqueres. sodeaneeisk Hote nae one nteeates 26 25 3 
Goderich ec. Seen ee cba ieee eee ere: 26 16 20 
Guelphiten see ee a oe del clee ae nee cee ie 62 50 93 
FLAT tOn nae seek oe ee ont ee eee Pita 399 428 293 
Lawes bury see ie eee meen 14 7 25 
NG OTSOLL ee eee eee eet ei ooes tars racer Deh eanetetrers 10 11 22 
ICA DUSKAsIn Oy ae terete Ee RON ea en ec ate 14 16 56 
TK GNOTA eR shee itn IPsec ths Lae ee ily 12 18 
Kingstontee sc See eee or eee ie ere Cae 130 112 153 
Kirkland takes. esicee a eae eee econ ee 18 18 26 
Kitchener soe bey as hades sconce nyeaaee 69 44 101 
IDEATINg CON! dite eee ae oon cere ee 3 6 20 
Tin Sayin Sey thence Seite Ae tases oo eset Mestre ers eee 4] 39 22 
Isto Wwelejncdss eee eee Pee Eee 14 4 iY 
TON CONAN onc Se IEG eck Sate ee ee en 340 275 443 
Midland ae 2... ter oe oe hes Seno ene 6 10 
NApanee Aric oct Geen et receraith Miele epeaie eine Sees 19 7 10 
New: Lorontoy, eee ce aes eee 65 55 98 
Niagararl alls.» een toe eee tee erence 46 38 37 
North B aiyaetes concatenate 30 28 31 
464 591 83 

16 13 28 

89 54 80 

916 899 76 

BY 33 70 

Parry. Sound jc... te ee eee eee 2 3 2 
Pembroke scig. ceiaeeteeee se Dee nee as ee 83 68 74 
Perth. cee tc ce ee nt ee ee ee ee 40 26 22 
Peter boroughce eptece ee een eee. 24 28 38 
Pietonsah een eee Oe ee On 6 3 10 
Port Arthurecceeeh eg cen See a eee 146 106 91 
Port Colbornesse nce ee ee eo 8 il 12 
Prescott. cee ch ees Cae eee eee 8 11 22, 
Renirews.3 62 she Boe ee eee ti) 8 5 
St. Catharines) s..gaeeen. |e eee eee 98 106 99 
St. Thontas:) Sangeet ae eee 36 43 53 
Sart 1a rece cess cc eR oe ere eee 56 59 50 
Sault ‘Ste; Maries aiasc2 ey ene eee ee 1B 71 64 
SiN COE ede oe ee ee 26 16 30 
Siouxeloo out! a eee eee eee ee 4 15 8 
pmiths: Halls cee eee ee ee eee 9 7 15 
Stratiords ..3as. ies pes con ee eet ee ay 31 29 
Sturgeon Pals). ea nee eee ee ene Diels crete atest: 2, 
DSUGDURY cats voces cele eee ee oe eee 332 87 67 
‘Pima mings st.cn aie nec er ee Ee 39 4 78 
POTONGOsgs.kisinoh Aes eee eee Phy Pate! 1,856 PS (OAU 
MPréntonere da: sasaki 18 29 31 
Walkerton. .:..2 .qeee een Perea 4] 6 29 
Wallaceburg >..3) qaeeacect footie ene 4 3 3 
Welland ee 30.) .ck Gas ann See eee 13 6 4 
IW OStONGE A). clteen couche eRe Oe eee 142 172 78 
Wind SOI5 ocak dct kee ee ee 152 160 151 
Widodstocks:c.cc haut ee eee ee 30 11 24 
Manito bas cuca tars csi vcamucat os ae ee ae 1,206 1,177 1,507 
(Bran dominos is oe data stk aoe aoe eee 147 121 182 
Dap DIMey is cae he ee ee Pe al 13 11 
FELINE ON tel AA ckyecix ee ee eee 1 21 23 
Rortageia Prairie s25 eet meee ee ee 25 19 34 
PUR OIB aS ee ha. acerca Oley ee ee a oe 4 5 15 
IVA Og Mees caress. aectore bisa) nae Re eee 1,004 998 ih Gal 
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Live Applications 


(+) 


March 8, 
1955 








Previous | Previous 








Year 
March 4, 
1954 


or 
bo 
Oo 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1955 
(Source: Wele@e foc) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) 











Live Applications 


























Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, | March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
AS MBECHE WAM rats fect see hie sate c ete cs.cms 588 512 1,095 21,574 20,989 15, 652 
URLS VIN Sac eee ee fete ee ent 21 14 23 392 434 377 
I Royo} (ord Ih Ae arr erneecncacre wearresiatob errant cer areca pricier ioe rehire 84 63 149 1,931 1,903 nor 
INOLGRE DA LULCLOLG peace cn ade ieee ates c 25 28 45 1,864 1,745 1,494 
Prince VANITY ES te CP cppaeB ot LAs Alm ah cote RA oe 13 14 47 2,452 2,539 1,774 
IRMEy aN) hy 3 eer eR Rc AC Rar Side: eM PE 171 180 334 5,386 Delo 3,301 
DASA TO OTN ME cae ce enc ce Sotivcienaias oe 154 112 266 4,915 4,647 3,665 
WALDO ULEST Uh ee hae iets are ciate cttthewies ce cea ae 38 28 100 1,226 1,191 1,010 
AVC VOUT TI ENE ES oles otra eae ees ean a Maite es sires 45 41 62 538 521 413 
BVO UICLON MMP CER Aas ot ee OE ect eM ere knee ot 32 69 2,870 2,833 2,042 
PRLIDEEUR rere Mase ahs «ose micnee hecho cae set oes ts 1,676 1,622 2,198 32,249 30,105 26, 714 
BA AIPMOLOL Meaty cee Rie oe aha tee cmieaee 11 9 2 523 512 571 
(CRIP ATE td. ee Meat Awl eo a ie A wr 640 724 966 8,878 8,395 8,178 
1D biqioa VS (Ele sries con reieen late ears ORG lemencticr ars Heneteeh a= 9 8 14 600 454 486 
LINTON COMMS AS ict 5 Tee et ae oie rea ee cog tet 769 668 726 15,185 14, 064 11,800 
HF CL SOT er att ccHeve toh vos oNets Ste oetncroaderatinem tore. cc igiee 50 40 93 386 382 362 
HOUND VIG CORES oleic Lincte ree th ts SPP TEEE ees cies ctesters 64 75 191 3,553 3, 243 ays AHS) 
Medicineratasemertni tector eet ane acre oes. 63 4] 84 1,598 1,700 1,072 
PEUGCL UL) Cetamee te ietsin Pat ayae oie peasaa teu kaletisiones estrers 65 48 90 1, 460 1,276 1,024 
Wl nine 33 sete et beets ae ete sane Cote ae oon 5 9 32 66 79 86 
British: Colum Dia 5.5 <.osis criss + hose ecutas.tc occ ee a4 1, 652 1,318 1,526 62,388 64,161 66, 262 
Gaal iw aC leaner oreo Beare res  cayeae Gus sitet Sas hdc 25 2 48 2,088 2,179 1,912 
@ourtena yang) ty. 5. ass. ov ere ees ok a E 19 9 128 ih6o0 iei23 2,011 
Gran brooke ny erry mice erie eines aed ones 8 PAS} 7 982 1,086 1,426 
Dawson reek y comnen «ee eee eines ie ek 27 12 17 503 464 437 
ID AraeVecniet 2 ect ae St ee eS 2 es ee 38 25 46 1,185 923 1,156 
IRI 1 OODSi wets sea artes Siena talc ice Sele MANY nia ote cs 58 50 51 1,100 1,138 1,159 
TOW in as eee are ea ted es le eterna 18 9 5 1,291 1,128 1,526 
DVEISS TOT yaar pce a rok Pot ceroe tater toa er avers heres care 14 13 21 1,593 1,595 1,682 
INE de COR oe ee eae ee eee ee oe 13 17 42 2,056 1,647 Drove 
UN CIS OMe eicenteai ciatinncecorgarsty aid oh oicie MPI ra Aiea othe 21 18 4 1,557 1,500 2,032 
ING WwaW.es bm INStereycumaecrsc we otsereretsleniereraratcelorsfomareros 1A 126 116 6,950 7,100 7,238 
J BUEVTU ACG Hee Seat Gel petcaed Oe RRR ERNE ee haere CIT Re eee ee 8 6 12 1,626 1,539 1,662 
ROLGEA Dernier sete ine Cel cee ter mendes ey oe 7 9 18 756 490 623 
AT IN COR COTE Cpe tebe tl tuay ee Spey ie ot Coeears Feuer caicion ipa 113 98 40 1,091 1,437 1 G08) 
IB InGOREGIp Gr bre ert tana te ares tens ees doer danaincesaists 40 28 31 1,500 1,576 1,511 
IEFInCetOn eh ek ee ae isi dls B) 2h Bd wees 8 oe 366 376 485 
GD Tes Bey Bie ue OT REECE ET ec 2k ae a 20 9 24 UG ress 1,124 1,743 
WAT COULVCIRN sy fects To ee eo biccecds, Sobers 865 677 697 28,634 30, 850 29,037 
VION PIs eo ahcone chee ue ie ares 35 oth BCP POED One Or: 17 5 13 1,893 1,854 2,265 
NSKOUOT 8 EN aipts » HEROES Diteicl o GE ERE do one SOIR Oe One 188 142 155 3, 855 3,895 4,112 
Wikitehorsemest = aero. mete dees cictatia dees: 30 20 51 554 537 369 
CORTE Bie eet, te ee Dee sneer ey ee ea eon: Coen 18, 663 16,880 20,221 | 628,586 | 601,031 566, 016 
IVERILGS Ren PR Pesca eR Bsn pe RE ct TS 9,154 , 8276 9,628 510, 551 483, 380 461,039 
ROTA ES None Percy iy ih TP cos ok ee Aes ha hs 9,509 8,604 10,593 118,035 117,651 104,977 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
HS () Seen aie oe toe ahs. 6 cis ahs, aoe an 790, 802 559, 882 230, 920 56, 732 151, 438 321, 354 179, 732 81,546 
MO ere er eee acces ci iaysy ue te tal 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332, 499 196, 754 96,111 
IEP no Ach Od Be Ok REE Gee RSE 980, 507 677,777 302, 730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207,569 115, 870 
NODS tee ert ee ee ae 993, 406 661, 167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 2.201 
LOS 4S EYE See aad. MOT AS 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209,394 200,417 175,199 131,685 
NO SAR COAMIONUOS) ened crotiete 100, 408 Cy eral 38, 637 10,030 30,478 Bleaor 18,685 9,848 
POHON Ze Months etme oa. ea. 85,945 51,427 34,518 7,593 22,165 30,181 16,113 9,893 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS, AND 
AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Geen Month of February 1955 
pavers Numb A f 
Province er Week umber ‘ mount o 
Receiving Com- Days Benefit Paid Benefit 
Benefit* mencing (Disability Days Paid 
Benefit in Brackets) $ 
INewioundland! Rac... some ail eh initia iter cheers screen ere 11, 200 5, 238 239,773 (402 ) 834,785 
Prince E.diweancdilslarclmpy veer ooo atta. tcettertetr nats 2, 900 603 56, 401 (447) 168, 449 
INFO Wa SCOULA Sanhracra me oniscie omelette Seca elem salts cha arocts 18, 800 PHD 387, 238 (4,414) 1,260, 626 
New. Brumswaclewss sata sca alee itns ofae cle aieieia dita terete 17,000 6, 447 Sy vill (2,768 ) 1,072,056 
Quebec aes Maa ai arsmeets eicere en eteesiefstersafe oetmicitarrete ce 125, 400 50,406 | 2,876,002 (34,752)} 9,106,891 
ONCATIO eos hr eae bee oer oete eee eae 120, 200 54,412 | 2,918,207 (34, 739)| 9,345,625 
IMantbobate weet canine occ Serer ee 19,900 6,750 433, 184 (5, 592 ) 1,345,524 
Saskatchewan teeter tierce crates Series eisrsiet 14, 600 De207 322, 860 (2,448 ) 1,029,365 
PAT er Cay th Settee cae ta eaietete tone eee an hey Seale TCA ae tere eevee 21,500 10, 095 437,964 (4, 169 ) 1, 429, 393 
British: Columbiga nese cee coins eee ae 43, 100 13, 424 932,352 (9,607)} 2,983,456 
Motaly@anaga we ebruary. 1950. .nes eee 394, 600 159,917 | 8,939,252 (99,338)) 28,576,170 
(Eotali@anada, santiary, | Gobi mecec eee eeniaas 387, 924 206,327 | 8,219,567 (80,629)| 26,149, 803 
Totally Ganada sHobnunnyerLooate ser ae cee eee 359, 900 168,262 | 8,391,990 (85,320)| 26,675,431 


* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decicded to get the average weekly number for the month. 

+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT FEBRUARY 28, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Days Continuously on the Register February 26, 
Province and Sex aad 73 and 
Total ie 7-12 13-24 25-48 | 49-72 Ae Total 
Newfoundland......... 19,196 (27) 2,741 2,168 2,396 5,502 3,967 2,422 | 19,225 (45) 
Male anes ee 18,646 (22) 2,662 2,117 2,328 5,355 3, 887 2,297 | 18,611 (48) 
Femalewas ce ace 550 (5) 79 lll 68 147 80 125 614 (2) 
Prince Edward Island.| 4,072 (18) 374 325 485 1,244 983 661 3,645 (26) 
Male 2: Maia. aie 3,447 (16) 303 271 438 1,037 857 541 otha oy 
Rlemales een rr 625 (2) 71 54 47 207 126 120 491 (5) 
Nova Scotia.......... Zo DODMELO)) 3,244 1,946 35 1B 6,954 4,725 5,020 23,377 (224) 
Males Porn ea ee 22,418 (158) 2,796 ILA Ove 2,792 6,074 4,320 4,759 | 20,668 (189) 
DREN cc ooo oe AT 7) 448 269 381 880 405 764 | 2,709 (85) 
New Brunswick....... 28,438 (146) 3,435 2,970 3,949 7,496 5,408 5,180 | 26,394 (122) 
Maletcjoct: seer 24,412 (123) 3, 053 2,651 3,409 6,530 4,651 4,118 | 23,174 (105) 
Hemaless ey. eerie 4,026 (23) 382 319 540 966 757 1°062)| 32.22 0h li) 
Quebec) «624 cs sanaee 197,145 (1, 752) 33, 009 18,623 26,163 47,341 30,210 36,794 |177,501 (1, 346) 
Male cance oe 166,754 (1, 161) 29,004 16,211 22,448 40, 568 30, 322 28,201 |149,842 (944) 
Bemalescyasecceee 30,391 (591) 4,005 2,412 3,715 6,773 4,893 8,593 | 27,659 (402) 
Ontario ace soc ee ee 170,999 (1, 528) 26,736 12,364 20,741 43,013 Stil ilsiil 37,014 |189,657 (971) 
Malet. Scene 136, 073 (1, 180) 21,403 9,786 16,763 34,350 25,960 27,811 }112,048 (724) 
FRemalesee an) sae 34,926 (348) 5,333 2,578 3,978 8, 663 §,171 9,203 | 27,614 (247) 
INamitobaaaee een 28,668 (287) 3,588 1739 3,001 6,812 6,394 Zilodae2), O20 mme20)) 
Males Suet eee 22,871 (223) 2,682 1,315 2,281 5,296 Dao | 5,466 | 19,102 (168) 
Bemalex.cern cnet 6,297 (64) 906 424 720 1,516 1,063 1,668 | 5,918 (58) 
Saskatchewan......... 20,648 (124) 2,119 1,519 2,569 5, 764 5,077 3,595 | 14,422 (93) | 
ed Malese 2 sgh Lae 17,590 (107) iv (Al) 1,275 2,118 4,850 4,635 2,997 | 12,421 (75) 
i Remialexi.eae sen 3, 0D3me mala) 404 244 451 914 442 598 2,001 (18) 
PDS OI ba cc aheraetts aooheets 29,618 (185) 5,001 2,528 3,778 7,766 5,761 4,784 | 24,334 (111) 
Misile Wes tee caer’ 25,503 (158) 4,340 2,230 3,181 6,718 Oneae 3,812 | 20,766 (99) 
Remiales oe tate Cn  -Y) 661 298 597 1,048 539 972 | 3,568 (12) 
British Columbia..... 54,242 (363) 6,998 3,502 5,306 13,510 11,362 13,564 | 58,992 (365) 
Mallen. 268. oe 42,688 (295) 5,462 2,688 4,035 10,429 9,588 10,486 | 48,694 (311) 
ihemaleterautecehe 11,554 (68) 1,536 814 ect 3,081 1,774 3,078 | 10,298 (54) 
WAINAIDA® 5 8c i28i ce clerns 578, 586 (4, 605) 87,245 47,684 71,561 145, 402 110,023 116,671 |512,567 (3,529) 
MALE...... .. ..1479,902(3,443)} 73,420 40,221 59,793 | 121,207 94,773 90,488 |428, 475 (2,679) 
iF SN WN Bl le wan acta: 98,684(1, 162) 13,825 7,463 11,768 24,195 15,250 26,183 | 84,092 (850) 


* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1954 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that 
day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








; eeceal of Claims and claims pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at end of month (regular benefit only) 











Province : Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to = ve . Pending 

of Benefit Benefit 
INI ate evel GW (OS See Se ee 6, 826 5, 935 891 8,841 5,092 3,749 2,759 
Prince: award [stand it. 2.2.6. s5.6-6:+ 1,388 1,231 157 1,696 815 881 222 
Ny ts CO LLDPE oc oka cid ch chante aint occ ater 10,633 8,258 2,010 13,532 8,668 4,864 2,190 
INE Krad Bua taten ya (Olesen Ae) aie heey es cielo cent rac 11,476 9,414 2,062 13,616 6,690 6,926 3,101 
CVMGDEC) ie crtuy etd: scifelord.cce OMA aero poessve eens te 81,834 61,708 20,126 85, 609 53,790 81,819 24,323 
ME) GEO Ke EPR a Sea Series ciivsc oat eels s 72,192 52,261 19,931 79,570 51,316 28,254 17,209 
INUATINGO OG Mae eters ces coe scared htt Gi avensusscaten sieves 9,480 7,011 1,969 10,466 6,094 4,372 1,492 
BASIC ATONE WAN a crsicrarc-cke ciacis. Nercusteur a 3.6, sieve cers 7,210 6, 154 1,056 8,355 4,602 3,109 1,604 
EATS ae oe, ae © Ce iP a geen te 8 14, 260 9,980 4,280 15,228 10,090 5,138 3,507 
British: Coltmbiaien. .. 3 ssceees ons ntiee ee 21,548 15,790 5,758 23, 246 14, 453 8,793 4,374 
Total Canada, February, 1955........ 236,847*| 178,2427 58,605 260,159t} 161,610 98,549 60,781 
Total Canada, January, 1955......... 309,999 235,967 74,032 324,973 223,969 101, 004 84,093 
Total Canada, February, 1954........ 214,932 163, 946 50,986 240, 021 158,975 81,046 62,893 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 383,884. {Initial claims considered for supplementary benefit, Table 
E-5, are included here. t In addition, 33,837 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,441 were special requests not 
granted, and 1,320 were appeals by claimants. There were 5,007 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 
LOA AULA VOM RAIS eter oe nee cate Soe iava.dis hue old aveigG an. dlag seiner 3,328,000 | 2,937,000 391, 000 
IE STAM AYS oo ae paca BOO RSE 6 CED OUT Ub OE » Rab tS DICE COT Ee rir reenter 3,339, 000 2,844, 200 494, 800+ 
NEAT CL eee ee PR eRe eet ee eS tae SOP orator evens io ck hn efbhar aerate 3,342,000 | 2,829,400 512,600} 
INT oes ooo aldo Abie nd Mason Ote 6 DONA GOERS rio ae ea 2 ae eed 3,317,000 2,805,300 511, 7007 
ME Nis» ques bicio cle SeiGoyOG Ste. Cie oo GDIED Oo HOG Op ODE IGE UC ee OE errr 3,161,000 2,822,600 338, 400 
LINES, BAitG ord de oO Eo Chee HRS oust GE 25 CEO OEIC See Sea 3,150,000 2,902,200 247, 800 
ANTES chen Ai ee Ben BEE cio Martie oretortes a cen arcs Gy ARs ai err Fl Oro ea a 3,180,000 | 2,980,500 199, 500 
LNT TAT ES AMR oA oR ay D8 yO ok a ee 3,190,000 | 3,001,100 188,900 
Se nate oye ep Maia eS Ao Moe bree rab ot Oe Ol Bam aecrn poco Om are an nee wre 3,206,000 | 3,014,700 191,300 
CONEY OLS cine enc ia Boks Sach etre BAS EAS LESS PASS ec Re 3,219,000 3,031,300 187,700 
NOE CIND OL eR oe Tee Leer eee tee ee he ee eay cases e AST S aet scaior ankle rats eas 3,216, 000 3,006,900 209,100 
lO YeyeVevaal yer, aus) Ea 5 ek Rae 0 ee DE oe bee Ah ae Oe ee re 3,275,000 | 3,000,500 274,500 
Fe hh) CTL ELE IVs oy Me ces ey ee Ve eo, MRI SI Serer RN cL, ol tatate ttocrater sis Bais 3,356,000 | 2,924,200 431, 8007 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
7 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1955 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only ee Days, Benefit Paid srmountiof 
Province J , : isability Days in ene 
Claims Entitled ec 46 Benet Brackets) Paid 


Considered} to Benefit Benent 


Newtfoundland.........../.. 3,393 1,879 1,514 1,400 33, 832 (3) 106, 829 
Prince Edward Island...... 820 Vf 142 433 14, 055 6) 38, 011 
EN OIV A SCOULB NN fac cise sts bdens 4,372 3,102 1,270 2,319 102,905 (403) 309, 440 
New Brunswick............ 6,465 4,340 alee 3,454 103,121 (339) 294,750 
MuShec ernie eee eee Dippes 19,020 8,308 16,201 649, 002 (2,488) 1,878, 902 
GGATIOM emote arn orict 23,314 17,495 5,819 17,298 710,311 (4,176) 2, 125,386 
NEA TAIEOMAL Benstaltedeiivars, Sotarsralte 3, 867 3,012 855 3,022 125,877 (929) 372,906 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,387 2,478 909 2,338 75, 128 (340) 226,113 
NV oyeta tc See a a eee 4,410 3,105 1,305 2,849 92,299 (564) 286, 334 
British Columbia........... 7,389 5,501 1,888 4,760 222,358 (1,071) 682, 645 

Total, February, 1955... 84, 745* 60, 610 24,135 54,074t] 2,128,888 (10,319) 6,321,316 

Total, February, 1954... 69, 467* 50, 019 19,448 45,461¢| 1,414,606 (5,357) 3,007,783 


* There were, in addition, 1,900 renewal claims in February, 1955, and 1,152 in February, 1954. 
+ Includes 1,926 renewal claims in February, 1955, and 659 in February, 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Other 

ae Bs : Household | Commod- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Opcraticailmenioaeae 

Services 
[949 =—Y Carr ete. acc strares cies nates 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1O50==Viearae caters erect creas eee es 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
TOSI —=Viearxeaee wis clccctecation eam ce eter 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
115-5 112-6 123-6 110°1 117-0 115-8 
115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
115-7 IBM ko 7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
115:6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
PATISUStin tem MOC ee atlstec rte 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 ier 
September 2079. ee meta. een meweee 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
Octobere.ce eee ee oe ear tis 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
INovembengern coon cokes 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
‘December. seis nee lence eens 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
1955—Vantaryenccr. cance eee ceinn 116-4 1121 }- 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
NE bTUATY, seas ei oeioe eee en tele arate 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
March tee ts eer one rae 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total vie 

-___ | Household OM 

March Ist,|Feb. Ist, |March Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation rae 
1954 1955 1955 


Services 
sia dkolamtgey, INGEKGls (Ole anccanence 102-2 102-7 102-9 101-5 108-0 101-3 100°5 104-9 
Halitax® © es seen ee eee 113-7 114-6 114°5 106-6 123-3 114-7 118-9 118-5 
Saing John yccucn cece eter 116-2 117-6 117-6 112-3 125-0 116-2 116-3 124-0 
Montreal a ya cee een 116-3 117-1 116-7 114-2 134-5 107-1 116-0 116-8 
Ottawarks. 2 eee 115-3 117-0 116-8 110-2 132-2 111-2 116-6 119-7 
Toronto sc.) cee oe ee 117-4 118-7 118-2 108-8 145-6 110-2 115-4 119-3. 
Winnipeg’... Ske os 4oc eee 114-7 115-4 115-2 109-7 126-0 112-7 113-5 117-9 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-7 113-8 113-7 109-2 115-7 114-9 117-9 113-1 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-4 114-5 114-2 108-5 121-1 112-6 115-7 118-2 
WiANCOUVERr 2c he nik. oe mince 116-3 118-3 117-9 110-0 126-1 112-5 125-6 122-6 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-MARCHA#1954, 19557 








Number of Strikes} Number of Workers 





and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence} working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
ime 
1955* 
PA TREY Vist tht ts Ao cio Fetrs areis Bits is =) d 3 16t 16 11,106t 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
UOT EELT VSP Pes es ech Bate hes cre Soe 4 11 90 2,087 20,055 0-02 
LAP Omer ede oi cake cre Pet se fi 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
Cumulative totals.......... Ps eal bee 12,974 252,171 0-10 
1954 
ENTE Nay PRG tr ES ee 26t 26 10, 644f 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
| BPSD SU 8 gaps or ce ee ne 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
ENTS RE Oe Oy ee ae er eee 12 18 1,184 1,799 14,625 0-02 
Cumulative totals... <...... 46 12, 607 223,949 0-09 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1955 (7) 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Time 

Loss in 

Man | Bogan 
Workers | Working 

Days 





Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Roberval, Que. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 
North Vancouver, 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pus- 
Lic UTILITIES— 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Quebec, Que. 





! 


} 





58 1, 560 








| 
| 
Bi 2,160 |Jan. 


12 276 |Feb. 


14 375 |Feb. 


Feb. 


13 








For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, union 
security and changes in 
working conditions, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For a greater increase in wages 


than recommended by con- 
ciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under _negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For closed shop union agree- 


ment; unconcluded. 


23 |For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
union shop and_ seniority, 


following reference to 
arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 


Sportswear factory 
workers, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Textile factory workers, 
card tenders, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Blanket factory 
workers, winders, 
Brantford, Ont. 
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€) 
417 5,835 |Mar. 
218 325 |Mar. 
| 
35 70 |Mar 
(4) 
23 60 |Mar. 


14 |For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


15 |For seniority clause in new 


agreement under _negoti- 
ations and for dismissal of 
foreman; concluded March 
16; return of workers pending 
reference to referee; indefi- 
nite. 


23 |Protesting warning notice to 


one worker for poor work- 
manship (followed by dis- 
charge of 10 workers;) con- 
cluded March 25; partial 
return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; in- 
definite. 


23 |Protesting reduced take-home 


pay for certain winders under 
new incentive and_piece- 
work plan; concluded March 
25; return of workers pend- 
ing trial period; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1955 (}) 








Number Involved Time 


Industry, —_————_____——] Loss in Hate F 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Beown Particulars(?) 
Locality lish- | Workers | Working ga 

ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1955—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 


Plywood factory 1 758 400 |Mar. 18 |Refusal to use _ production 
workers, record forms printed by 
Port Alberni, B.C. struck company; concluded 
March 18; return of workers; 
in favour of em ployer. 
(5) 
Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry 1 300 2,400 |Mar. 23 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, reduced 
Sarnia, Ont. hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and _ fringe’ benefits; un- 
concluded. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Metal frame erectors, ul 27 510 |Mar. 7 |Jurisdictional dispute over 
Windsor, Ont. erection of frame-work for 


conveyor belt; unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 252 indirectly affected; (4) 215 indirectly affected; (°) 26 indirectly affected for three days. 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1954, BY INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 







































































; Medical (!) | Temporary | Permanent 
BOERS Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal aoe 

1950 
Prince tidwarcyislan Gee erik aieei een ere tae 320 363 * 0 686 
IN OVERS COLA cere as oe eC RO eee canons 8,542 7,591 506 58 16, 697 
INewLBruns witless eae eee eee ee eine 5,936 8, 828 231 28 15,023 
C101] 616s ee eee een RRL ere, Pe ore ee OR arth opens 3 SRE Al ee caecuctn eRe [es Siro ott 197 86, 246 
Ontariose tec ee eee Ee cee yuna 118,001 43, 820 1,677 225 163,723 
Ay Walt el] oy: eee da ne eS De AER ee NA ror a 10,516 5, 652 316 29 16,513 
NAS KALCO WAll aati aiieneae ee Sere nL eee eae 5,610 5,691 114 26 11,441 
SA Der Garey WRrre ete Oe, MMe, Sete eo ic Oe cece, geet 18, 836 13, 804 Bad 120 33,337 
Brivishi@ olumbiadge. ace ene ore Se ce eee 43,992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 
MCG S Py heii as kDa oes ees eR Ses stic dae Al na ots cht is re allege eae ee ene eee eens at a es te eae 415,170 

1951 

INewioundlanc (2) ieee reee eae ae ie ee ee eee 3,425 220 67 11 6, 228 
iBrincelbid: wardtls andes aes oie nner: 4\1 439 10 0 860 
INOW SO COULIA com oe rete ieee ee teas cae ae 9,545 7,503 482 43 inoue 
ING walrus WiC oa peeettceeer aetna eas aoe ee ee 5,710 9, 234 206 PAE ay alee 
BSI C=| 61s 60 eens a a Se eee One eetc eee WEE oa BE Serle. coat Pe oy 2 eee Ayam ih senso ca ante 207 95, 930 
CONGETIO Roel tea eee Lee oe Ce EE cio 129,486 45,010 de 292 176,563 
Mamntto bans cisactacct atte oh toe ee Aer. eh ee Oe 11,249 EV lr/ 349 37 eos, 
asks tChe walle cute. sere cen acy piel. nice ocr sarome 6,711 6,812 135 18 13,676 
ALT Or Beary eer i rr eT Saree a ie rege ee oe | een een 20,312 14,754 636 102 35, 804 
British’ 6 olumbiaaeree eee eee eee eee 40, 268 26,023 i) sis 184 67,988 
POG = sssecice PRN ere, ce Rec eR ak ee BRR Pm ll aie MR SI oS asl REN co eee || See eee reo ca 447,011 

1952 
INe@wiound ancl ete a re ane eee 5, 466 4,065 125 19 9,675 
[Brpiaveey Chynrel HEIBWNEl oon. naan an dole acoe yh gaa GoAs 424 446 11 1 882 
INO'VAieS CObLA aera eee eee eet ere ee eee 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 
New: Brunswick sac (cto eee eee ne eee 5) Hal 8, 463 205 28 14, 267 
Quebec te ec ede ote tape rcias Peet Renee age S| yearn e cee | Una One ee Se | es eae 312 97,107 
ONGATLOM ever ee iaaaice echo cacirc cere eee «ren ce 137,938 54, 802 Qian 309 195, 206 
Manitoba tayo Sacco ee ere cae eee eo 5,522 Son 36 17,246 
Saska tc hiewanltre meer er cit. etn eee ae tee te eee 7,491 6, 939 112 ayy 14,579 
gl] OY: quit: Ve dry ek NN ee Ac, ryt ea ae. 8 oa 23, 803 14, 895 730 92 39,520 
BritishaGolum big weer eee ee eee eee 42,855 25.551 Th Stil 240 70, 037 
PE OGL. Sosa iecsec tt sctrete asta cis ig Stas ath csecatroxs Ev ces, dll SA tonk nae | eae <cae gee ce | ect en | ene ee oe 476,313 

1953 
INewtound land tidae tenes reine Mere ee eee ee 5, 630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
Princesltidwardalsland taser ne eee ree eee 479 516 10 0 1,005 
INGVALS COCA: Har See eee ches See ee oe aes ee 9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
New; Bruns wick oer pec ie eene e ee eee oe 5,328 4,008 227 20 12,928 
QU DOO is u3 ee coke Speers Foote ne ie eres Se RM eR ete oie ohana Str ell Ree ee | ee 191 93, 306 
Ontario. 55 Se eon ce ee ETE ee ean eee 143, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 201,976 
Manito barca: sateen tik Te oor eee 11,759 5,168 382 on 17,346 
Paskatchewany.cm sii Cee ae oe ee eee 8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 
Alber tai’ «koe Get ee eee ee ee Cee ae 23o22, 17,570 749 124 41,965 
British}Columbiawese eee eee eee be 43,509 23, 909 1,253 207 68,938 
Io) 2) eee i Hee a a iene ee Rt RED Ye a al ie Re ea i callie io Mckhiniiclo c 480, 269 

1954 (3) 
Newioundlands tect oer ee er ee ee 4, 889 3,396 36 28 8,349 
Prince Edward Tslatid a 305.2 sor ten. oe eae NS ee eae 506 473 1 3 983 
INGvasScotian esteae sa ere ee eee eae 8,707 noe 110 48 16, 087 
Noew Brus wi ke crc feet aS otc re oer e ere ee re ol Cee ce 23 14) 214 
QUebeGy a5 25 wciad oes tet ae cre Mittin Gee epee Uae AIT Tee) oe tial ec eo eas can ee 200 87,911 
CORTETTOS ©. 0.0.5 siuitee elena oslo oat marae canine era ee eaten ane eae 135, 670 55, 648 1,994 276 193, 588 
Manitoba... ease ceeoC er ee eee ee 11, 454 5,034 Oe 51 16,011 
paskatchewant ct. gene scene ee ee er eee 9,399 8,677 237 50 18, 363 
Alberta. :2.2. lelnbi ton eee aoe ee, Caen eRe 22,922 16, 679 749 102 40, 452 
British: Columbian. eee ere eee err 42,488 23, 230 alco. 192 67, 085 
Voted ik coca Bac eae St oa as es re Tho eo & | Seep See ee | eee = | ee 463 , 043 





(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 


(2) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations 


on April 1, 1951. 


Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be recovered 


through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation are as 
follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37. 


(3) Preliminary figures. 
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Current Manpower Situation 


HE seasonal upswing in economic conditions this spring has been 

the largest in the past three years. The recovery is reflected in 

a sharp increase in employment and job opportunities and a substantial 
decrease in the amount of short-time work. Unemployment in May dropped 
to about the same level as last 
year although it was higher than 


in May 1953, 


Persons with jobs in the 
week of May 21 were estimated to 
number 5,324,000 an increase of 
200,000 from the preceding month 
and of 325,000 from the winter low 
in March. During the comparable 
March to May periods in 1954 and 
1953, the number of persons with 
jobs rose by 225,000 and 189,000 
respectively. The employment up- 
swing this year was _ therefore 
abour half again as large as in the 
past two years. It also exceeded 
that of most other post-war years 
by a considerable margin. 


The substantial employment 
increase was more than enough to 
absorb both the usual expansion of 
the farm working force and the in- 
flux of other seasonal workers not 
previously in the labour force. In 
addition, it reflected the rehiring 
of a large number of unemployed 
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workers. The estimate of persons without jobs and seeking work fell 
from 327,000 in April to 213,000 in May. This figure is now slightly 
below the estimate for May 1954 but still well above that for May 1953- 


National Employment Service statistics provide additional indi- 
cations of the sharp increase in the demand for labour. Job applications 
fell from a peak of 633,000 at mid-March to just over 300,000 at the end 
of May. At May 27, 39,000 job vacancies were listed with NES, an 
increase of §,000 over the same date last year. Much of the increase 
was for workers in construction, logging and service occupations. 


Employment was 129,000 above that in May 1954 and for the first 
time this year it was also higher than in the same month in 1953. This 
increase occurred entirely in non-agricultural industries, with important 
gains in both the metal-using industries and in those producing basic 
materials. Agricultural employment, with some 17,000 fewer workers 
than last year, apparently resumed a downward trend after increasing 
temporarily last year. 


The quickening pace of business activity was also reflected in the 
length of the work week. In April and May, the average number of per- 
sons on short time dropped to 35,000 compared with 52,000 during the 
same months last year. Part of this reduction was accounted for by the 
increasing output of primary products. In the mining industry, for ex- 
ample, the average weekly hours worked in March showed a gain of 
almost an hour over last year. An increase of almost two hours a week 
was recorded in the manufacture of motor vehicles. This gain was off- 
set, however, by decreases of three hours weekly in aircraft manufact- 
uring, 1.2 hours in shipbuilding and 0.5 hours in the manufacture of 
railroad rolling stock. 


Recent Economic Trends 


The basis for the recent gains in employment was provided by the 
business recovery which began in the last half of 1954 and is giving 
evidence of continuing well into 1955. Non-farm production (seasonally 
adjusted) in the first three months of this year showed an increase of 
2 per cent over the fourth quarter of 1954. It is estimated that manu- 
facturing was responsible for about one-half of this gain, the major 
increases being in transportation equipment, iron and steel products 
and wood products. Among other activities, mining and forestry ex- 

panded more than seasonally and 
Hours perweek the service industry continued 
to gain steadily. 


The upturn was also apparent 
in construction, although here 
the rise was less marked than in 
some other lines of activity. There 
was no slackening in the high 
rate of residential building reached 
at the end of last year. The number 
of housing units begun in the first 
four months of this year was 7 
per cent higher than in the same 


period of 1954, and the number 
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under construction at the end of April was 1] per cent higher. Prelimi- 
nary reports for May suggest that residential building will reach an 
even higher level in the months to come. 


Expenditures and employment in non-residential construction in 
the first quarter showed little change from a year earlier. This is at- 
tributable, on the whole, to the gradual completion of heavy industrial 
projects in remote areas. However, the value of industrial contracts 
awarded in recent months has shown a substantial increase over those 
for the corresponding months last year. This gain, together with the 
extensive highway and road building programs by provincial and muni- 
cipal governments, indicate that non-residential construction will pick 
up as the summer progresses. 


The sharp rise in merchandise exports has been a major factor 
in the general business expansion. The year-to-year increase for the 
first four months of the year amounted to 13 per cent and was evident 
in almost all merchandise groups. Considerable gains were recorded in 
the lumber, news-print, chemicals, and non-ferrous metals industries. 
The rise in export demand has been accompanied by increasing em- 
ployment in forestry, mining, and in some manufacturing industries. 


The behaviour of business inventories has reinforced the business 
recovery. Most of 1954 was featured by a heavy reduction in merchand- 
ise stocks, with a corresponding decline in manufacturing activities. 
Adjustments had been largely completed by the end of the year, how- 
ever, and the first months of 1955 saw a build-up of inventories. Much 
of the increase was in motor vehicles and this was reflected in notable 
employment increases in the motor vehicle and primary iron and steel 
manufacturing industries. 


Recent Trends in Industrial Employment 


The most recent figures on industrial employment indicate that 
the upturn has been unevenly distributed. At April 1, little improvement 
was evident in the group of industries manufacturing producer goods, 
although the sharp decline of the past year appears to have levelled 
out. Aircraft employment has been declining for more than a year and 
at April 1 was 1] per cent below the year-earlier level. Employment 
in shipbuilding dropped sharply in recent months as a result of declines 
in both defence and civilian demand and was 20 per cent below the 
figure for April 1954. There was also a substantial year-to-year decline 
in employment in firms manufacturing industrial machinery, railroad 
rolling stock and farm implements. 


The situation in the group of industries producing goods for final 
consumption shows moderate strengthening. Employment in the motor 
vehicles industry at April 1 was 6 per cent above last year’s, after 
registering declines for more than a year. In other parts of this group, 
employment was about the same or slightly above the year-earlier 
figures. 


Employment in the industries producing basic materials has reacted 
strongly to the stimulus provided by the increasing requirements of 
construction, export trade and inventory accumulation. Much of the 
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increase in exports has been directed towards chemicals and forestry 
and mineral products, and this has had a stimulating effect on em- 
ployment. Perhaps the most significant recovery occurred in the primary 
iron and steel industry—a reflection of inventory accumulation and the 
upsurge in vehicle production. At February 1], employment in this in- 
dustry was still nearly 12 per cent below the year-earlier figure. By 
April, however, employment was slightly above that of a year earlier 
and there are strong indications of a continuing upward trend. Textile 
employment showed a gain of 4 per cent over the year although in this 
case there is less evidence of a continuing increase in the demand 
for the finished product. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


OR industry as a whole, wage increases granted in recent settlements 

have generally been for amounts of less than 10 cents per hour. 

This was the prevailing pattern in the six-month period since last October; 

reports of recent settlements in key industries such as pulp and paper 
and construction also indicate the same trend. 


At mid-June, negotiations were still in progress in some basic in- 
dustries where wage increases and/or other benefits were being sought 
by the unions; these industries included automobile manufacturing, 
metal mining, primary steel, logging and sawmilling. 


The amount of time lost through work stoppages arising out of 
collective bargaining remained at a normal level during May. 


Labour Unity 


At the 70th annual convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, held last month in Windsor, delegates approved unanimously 
the proposed agreement (L.G., May, p. 493) merging their congress with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. If the latter congress follows suit at 
its October convention, the two congresses will join forces in 1956 to 
form a new Canadian Labour Congress that will have nearly one million 
members. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Automobiles —Early this month the United Automobile Workers rea- 
ched an agreement providing a limited guaranteed wage plan with Ford 
and General Motors, two of the three largest automobile producers in the 
United States. In the meantime, the Canadian local of the union continued 
its current contract negotiations with General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
at Oshawa, in which a guaranteed annual wage was one of the main union 
demands. 


Terms of settlements reported between the union and Ford and 
General Motors in the United States contained a modified form of the 
union’s original plan (L.G., May, p. 494). Under the three-year agree- 
ment reached, the company will, effective June 1956, supplement un- 
employment insurance benefits up to 65 per cent of the average take- 
home pay of laid-off employees for the first four weeks of lay-off and 60 
per cent thereafter. The plan will be financed entirely by the company 
from a fund built up at the rate of 5 cents per hour worked. The guarantee 
will hold for a maximum of 26 weeks of lay-off depending upon the em- 
ployees’ length of service and the financial position of the trust fund. 
Other benefits were also included in the American contracts. 


Pulp and Paper —Three new settlements were reached in May cover- 
ing more than 4,000 pulp and paper workers in Ontario and Quebec re- 
presented by AFL-TLC unions. Terms of settlement at the Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, the Wayagamack division of Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation and the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills are similar to those reached earlier by a number of companies 
(L.G., May, p. 404.) The new agreements include a 5-per-cent general 
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increase in wage rates, increased shift differentials and fringe benefits. 
Negotiations are still in progress between the management of other firms 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, the Internatronal Brotherhood of Paper Makers and a group of 
other AFL-TLC unions. In Quebec, CCCL syndicates are representing 
workers in a number of negotiations. This year, negotiations are being 
conducted on a single-company basis instead of on a group basis as in 
past years. 


Construction —Wage increases of less than 10 cents per hour were 
provided in a number of recent settlements in the construction trades. 
A new one-year agreement, covering eight trades in Halifax, includes a 
wage increase of 8 cents per hour. In Toronto, carpenters have agreed 
to a new agreement, also for one year, that increases wage rates by 5 
cents per hour. Some 5,000 carpenters in British Columbia are covered 
by a new two-year master contract. The terms of settlement include an 
increase in vacation pay from 2 to 4 per cent of annual earnings. No 
initial wage-rate increase was provided in the agreement but a 3-cent- 
per-hour increase becomes effective after the first year. At the time of 
writing, negotiations were still in progress over similar terms to cover 
an additional 3,000 carpenters in Vancouver, New Westminster and the 
Fraser Valley who are in a separate bargaining unit. Under the terms of 
another new two-year agreement covering approximately 1,000 painters 
in Vancouver, wage rates have been increased by 4 cents per hour this 
year, with a further 3-cent increase scheduled for next year. 


Hotels New agreements have been reached between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL). 
The settlements affect some 4,000 employees in 1] hotels at Victoria, 
Vancouver, Banff, Calgary, Jasper, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Quebec City. Terms of the two-year contracts provide a wage increase 
of 2 per cent, effective June 1, 1955, and a further increase of ] per 
cent after one year. Paid vacations were also increased from two to 
three weeks after 15 years of service. 


Work Stoppages 


Slightly more time was lost through work stoppages in May this 
year than in April or than in May 1954. Preliminary figures show that 
17 work stoppages were in existence during May 1955, involving 3,200 
workers and a time loss of 40,550 man-days, compared with 22 stoppages 
affecting 2,683 workers with a loss of 25,912 man-days in April 1955 
and 22 stoppages involving 3,400 workers and a loss of 31,810 man-days 
in May 1954. Two strikes in the transportation equipment industry and 
one in the textile industry were responsible for most of the time lost 
during last May. 


Wage Rate Changes, Uctober 1, 1954 to March 31, 1955 


According to two separate surveys conducted recently by the 
Department of Labour, both covering the six-month period between 
October 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955, present wage rate increases, 
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where granted, tend to be more or less evenly divided between the less- 
than-5 and the 5-to-](-cents-per-hour groups. 


The first study was based on 245 collective agreements becoming 
effective during the period under review, from a sample of 1,000 current 
contracts’, The agreements were compared with the agreements previ- 
ously in effect for changes in wage rates and in other working conditions. 


Approximately 70 per cent of 


the 245 new agreements examined 
included an increase in wage rates; 
a further § per cent provided for 
some form of improvement in work- 
ing conditions while maintaining 
the same wage rates. Of 17] agree- 
ments providing wage increases, 
45 per cent included increases 


Table ] ~Wage-Rate Increases Provided in 
171 Collective Agreements of 245 becoming 
effective between October 1, 1954, and 
March 31, 1955 


Number of 


Wage Rate Increases Agreements 


No. Per Cent 





Up to 4.9 cents per hour 75 43.9 
§5— 9.9 ® dks A 77 45.0 
10—14.9 ” 2 a 14 8.2 
15—19.9 ” Je 4 5 269 
Total 7 100.0 


ranging from 5 to 9.9 cents per 
hour, and 44 per cent included increases amounting to less than 5 cents 


per hour (See Table 1). 


The second survey was based on a sample of about 1,100 establish- 
ments across Canada, representing the following industries: logging, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and communication, 
electric light and power, trade, and personal service. Both unionized 
and non-unionized plants were included. 


The sample was designed to reveal the extent of general changes 
in wage rates for non-office employees in the above-mentioned indust- 
ries, For purposes of analysis, a wage change affecting more than 50 
per cent of the non-office employees in the establishment was con- 
sidered a ‘‘general’’? one. An establishment was placed in the ‘‘no 
change’’ category if either no wage changes occurred during the six- 
month period or if such changes as did occur affected 50 per cent or 


less of the non-office employees. 


A breakdown of establish- 
ments granting general increases 
is provided in Table 2, which 


shows that almost 50 per cent of 


Table 2 — General Increases in Wage Rates 
Between October 1, 1954, and 
March 31, 1955, in 191 Establishments 


Amount of General 


Increase in Cents Per Cent of 


the general increases were for per Hour Establishments 
amounts of less than 5 cents an Less than § ....c.ceccecceceeeees 42 
hour. Only 8 per cent of the gen-  5.,_ 9.9 2S 31 
Braue incteases werestor” |(icents 3954 201, 90 a 
or more. 15) Bnd OV EF eesssessssccessccssnce 2 

100 


Most of the establishments 
replying to the survey (§2 per cent) granted no general increase in wage 
rates to non-office employees in the period under review. It should be 
noted, of course, that many firms deal with wages (through collective 
bargaining or otherwise) at other times of the year than in the six-month 
survey period. No general decreases occurred in the period under study. 


IThe full text of this study will appear in the July issue of the Labour Gazette. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 





HE seasonal upturn in em- 





CANADA ployment that began early 
P tion of paid k ithi ch of the fo : . . 
necredatkericroroi at: mol igh in April accelerated during May, 
Per Cent Per Cent | reducing labour surpluses. in near- 


ly all areas across the country. 
Of the 109 areas examined, 75 were 
reclassified during the month; 34 
from the substantial to the moder- 
ate surplus category, 39 from moder- 
ate surplus to balance and two from 
the substantial surplus to the bal- 
anced category. All regions showed 
= improvement but most of the shifts 
peasdneeege tilts Paci Nigar nes from the substantial to the moderate 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
surplus category were in _ the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions, while 
the majority of those from moderate surplus to balance were in the 
Ontario and Prairie regions. 





As a result of increased employment opportunities during the past 
two months, the labour market situation was in balance or near balance 
in a considerably larger number of areas than a year ago. Among the 
significant factors responsible for the movement of a large number of 
metropolitan and industrial areas into the balanced category were 
strengthening in the manufacturing industries and the buoyancy of con- 
struction. By the beginning of June, 7 of the 11 metropolitan areas and 
7 of the 27 major industrial areas (largely in the heavily industrialized 
parts of Ontario) were in balance. Windsor and Hamilton came into bal- 
ance for the first time in more than 18 months and many of the other 
industrial areas currently in balance had labour surpluses throughout 


1954. 


At June 1, 1955, 45 areas (representing 61 per cent of total paid 
workers) had approximately balanced labour markets, compared with 
23 a year ago (representing 12 per cent). 
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* See inside ee cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75, 000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


Corner Brook 
New Glasgow 


Riviere du Loup 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75 , 000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Gaspe 
Montmagny 
Prince George 
Rimouski 


June 1,1955 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


—> QUEBEC - LEVIS 

— >» ST. JOHN'S 

nen VANCOUVER — NEW 
WESTMINSTER 

Winnipeg 


Brantford 
—> CORNWALL 
FORT WILLIAM — 
PORT ARTHUR 
—> FARNHAM — GRANBY 
Guelph 
Halifax 
—> JOLIETTE 
—> LAC ST. JEAN 
—» MONCTON 
Peterborough 
—> ROUYN — VAL D'OR 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—> SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
—> TROIS RIVIERES 


—> CHARLOTTETOWN 
Chatham 
—> PRINCE ALBERT 
Red Deer 
THETFORD-MEGANTIC-— 
ST. GEORGES 


—> BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville — Trenton 

—> BRACE BRIDGE 
Chilliwack 

—> CRANBROOK 

—> DAUPHIN 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Dawson Creek 








Medicine Hat 
—> NEWCASTLE 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
—> QUEBEC — NORTH SHORE 
—> SOREL 
STE. AGATHE — ST. 
JEROME 
—> ST. STEPHEN 
—> SUMMERSIDE 
Truro 
—> VALLEYFIELD 
—> VICTORIAVILLE 
—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
'—> YARMOUTH 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


—> CALGARY 

—> EDMONTON 

—> HAMIL TON 

—> MONTREAL 

—> OTTAWA — HULL 
—> TORONTO 

—> WINDSOR 


Kingston 
—> KITCHENER 
—> LONDON 
—> NIAGARA PENINSULA 
—> OSHAWA 
—> SUDBURY 
—> VICTORIA 


—> BARRIE 

—> BRANDON 

—>» LETHBRIDGE 

—> MOOSE JAW 

—> NORTH BATTLEFORD 
—> REGINA 

—> SASKATOON 

—> YORKTON 


Brampton 
—> BRIDGEWATER 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 


KENTVILLE 
LACHUTE - STE. 
—> THERESE 
> LINDSAY 
—> LISTOWEL 
—> NORTH BAY 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
—> PRINCE RUPERT 
_> SAULT STE. MARIE 
_> SIMCOE 
—> ST. HYACINTHE 
—> ST. JEAN 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
—> SWIFT CURRENT 
—> TRAIL - NELSON 


WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





—+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


: | (MENT incr d_ sharp! 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —ATLaNTic | CMELOXMINT -ineteaseus etary 
see ca again in the Atlantic region, during 

ait May, principally because of in- 
525,000 es creasing requirements for workers 


; in seasonal industries. In some 
500,000 


: J; industries, however, employment 
rl a i expanded more rapidly than usual 


500,000 oe Te 


for the season; this was particularly 

; 4 true of logging, which showed more 

450,000 fy buoyancy than a year ago owing to 

Se es SY stronger demand for lumber and 

: 4 pulpwood. Land clearing and 
Persons Without Jobs x 

TON ond Seeking Work erubbing at the Gagetown, N.B., 

SS army site required more workers 

acs than were available in the area 

Fe ae LL oes ee during the month. The estimated 

j number of persons with jobs 

reached a total of 484,000 at May 

21, 1955, an increase of 38,000 from a month earlier and 18,000 from a 

year earlier, Unemployment fell by about the usual amount during the 

month, although the initial decline occurred earlier this spring than 

last. 


475,000 





25,000 IS 





The upward trend in employment reduced labour surpluses in all 
areas in the region during May and 13 of the 2] in the region required 
reclassification. Two areas moved into balance—one from the sub- 
stantial and one from the moderate labour surplus categories—and 1] 
moved into the moderate from the substantial labour surplus category. 
At June J], the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 2 (1); in the moderate surplus category, 15 
(14); and in the substantial surplus category, 4 (6). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment declined rapidly in this area during May and was lower by the 
end of the month than at same time last year. Construction and logging 
showed the most improvement and were principally responsible for the 
decline in unemployment. 


Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. All 
major activities in the area recorded increased labour requirements 
during May. Total employment by the end of the month was notably 
higher than a year earlier, the year-to-year improvement being most 
marked in the logging industry. Demand for loggers was particularly 
strong owing to improved markets for pulp, long lumber and pit props. 
Reflecting the general pick-up in employment, wholesale and retail 
establishments showed a heavy volume of sales, particularly in such 
lines as furniture, building materials, farm equipment and luxury items. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Croup ] to Group 2. 
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Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, Newcastle, St. Stephen, Summer- 
side, Woodstock and Yarmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 


Group 2. 


Kentville (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


THE normal spring upswing in 
employment gathered momentum 
in the Quebec region in May and by 
the end of the month proved strong 
enough to reduce the labour 
surpluses below year-ago levels in 
all but a few local areas. Almost 
all occupations were affected by 
this reduction, particularly those 
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connected with construction, navi- 
gation, truck transportation, log- 
ging and sawmilling. The log drive 
was in progress throughout the 
province and the lifting of restric- 
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weather in the northern and eastern 
parts of the region but in other sections it was proceeding normally. 


The number of persons with jobs at May 2] in Quebec was estimated 
at 1,469,000, an increase of 58,000 from April 23 and of 19,000 from 
May 22, 1954. Payroll statistics show that at the beginning of March 
almost all non-agricultural industries in this region, except certain 
parts of manufacturing, showed employment increases over the same 
date a year earlier. Employment in transportation equipment, iron and 
steel products, textiles, clothing and leather products was below that 
at March 1], 1954. 


Righteen of the 24 local areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month; four from the moderate surplus to the balanced category 
and 14 from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At June ], the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in the balanced category, 4 (-); in the moderate surplus 
category, 16 (14); and in the substantial surplus category, 4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A sudden 
upsurge in construction, coupled with substantially increased port and 
transportation activity, seems to underlie the improvement in this area. 
Manufacture of building materials and of food and beverages was at high 
levels. Textile manufacturing was busier than had been expected earlier 
in the year but employment in aircraft and shipbuilding was much below 
year-earlier levels. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
An increase in construction and transportation operations added to the 
log drive improved employment conditions but the number of persons 
without jobs was still above year-earlier levels at the end of May. 


Lac St. Jean, Farnham-Granby, Joliette, Rouyn- Val d’Or, Shawinigan 
Falls, Trois Rivieres (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to 
Group 2. The log drive, relaxation of spring restrictions on truck trans- 
portation and increased activity in construction were the factors mainly 
responsible for the increase in employment opportunities in these areas. 
In a few areas the beginning of the tourist season also helped to in- 
crease the demand for labour. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group ] to Group 2. Normal seasonal changes in construction, forestry 
and the tourist business account for the reclassification of this area. 


Beauharnois, Quebec North Shore, Ste. Agathe-St. Jérdme, Sorel, Valley- 
field, Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 


Lachute-Ste. Therese, St. Hyacinthe, St. Jean (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
CONTINUED strengthening in some 


manufacturing industries together 
with heavy seasonal hiring for con- 
saaadells Ge struction and agriculture brought 


1954 





2,050,000 . 
aoe many Ontario labour market areas 


? p 2 ? 
Wea into approximate balance during 


: May. The number of persons with 


: 19501000 =a aere 
jobs in the region increased by 


Persons 


re With Jobs 48,000 during the month to an 

L estimated total of 1,969,000, about 
ae 83,000 higher than the winter low 
: ce eee in February. Last year the number 
Oe oe and’ Seeking Work employed increased by only about 
er ae 51,000 from the winter low to 
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= _— 
50,000 AU ™ eee To 


1,922,000 at the end of May. Part 
of the increase in employment 
consisted in additions to the labour 
force but there was also a substan- 
tial decline in unemployment, which was well below last year’s. 


Se re eee Ee 
JOP’ (Me AIM. fa) FAGUS@eO) Nie 





The high level of construction activity this spring was largely 
responsible for the rapid employment increase. Increased automobile 
production, with the resultant increase in the production of rubber, iron 
and steel and in other feeder industries, was also a major contributor to 
the employment upswing. Most other manufacturing industries have been 
increasing employment only very gradually, the slight increases in some 
being partially offset by declines in others. 


The rapid increase in employment opportunities brought 19 additional 
areas into balance during the month and reduced surpluses in two other 
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areas from substantial to moderate proportions. At June 1, the classifica- 
tion of the 34 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance 23 (11); and in the moderate surplus category, 11 
(20). Last year, three areas were in the substantial surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A short- 
age of some construction tradesmen and of experienced farm workers 
developed during the month. Engineers remained in short supply. ‘he 
steady increase in manufacturing brought the area into balance for the 
first time in a year and a half. 


Ottawa—Hull (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Construction activity continued to increase during May. b'arm require- 
ments were being met with the help of workers from the Maritimes. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Demand 
for construction tradesmen was continuing strong, most requirements 
being filled locally. Employment trends in the manufacturing indust- 
ries varied widely. Textiles, radio and television manufacturing were 
slow, while rubber and wood products plants were operating at capacity. 
Trends in the heavy industries varied from plant to plant. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Automobile 
production was continuing at top speed and employment increased in the 
construction, chemicals and beverage industries. At June 1, the area was 
in the balanced category for the first time since August 1953. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Manu- 
facturing employment remained fairly stable. The beginning of work on 
theSt. Lawrence Seaway reduced the labour surplus. 


Kitchener, London, Niagara Peninsula, Gshawa and Sudbury (major in- 
dustrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Barrie (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Galt, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, North 3ay, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, 
Walkerton and Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


DESPITE heavy rainfall and the recurrence of cool weather, the Prairie 
region underwent further employment expansion in outdoor activities 
during May. By May 21, the number of persons with jobs was estimated 
to be 967,000, which was 46,000 above the total for the previous month 
and 22,000 above that of a year earlier. Farm activities showed the most 
marked improvement and for the second consecutive month employment 
in this sector increased more rapidly than a year ago. Non-farm employ- 
ment increased slowly, the increase being notably smaller than a year 
earlier, owing in part to the smaller volume of construction. While 
construction activity in the large urban centres compared favourably 
with last year, very little building had begun in the rural areas. 
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Unemployment declined  suf- 
ficiently in the region during May 
to warrant the reclassification of 
all but five of the 20 areas. Four 


Labour Force 


i Aas ie | areas were reclassified from the 

sea a eS a | substantial to the moderate labour 

a : | surplus category and 1] from the 
eg ee oe Persons | moderate surplus to the balanced 
950,000 | category. At June 1, the area 


classification was  as_ follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): 
Persons Without Jobs | iNbalance 1] (10);and in the moder- 

and Seeking Work | ate surplus category, 9 (9). Last 
year one area was in the substantial 
surplus category. 





pues Men mecOperD : Local Area Developments 

| Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 3. Unem- 
ployment fell sharply during the month as labour requirements increased 
in almost all industries in the area. Demand for farm workers was strong. 
The rise in non-farm employment during the month was most marked in 
the construction industry, although manufacturing, trade and service 
establishments were busier than a month earlier. Employment continued 
above last year’s levels in ali major industry groups. 





Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Labour 
shortages were developing in some occupations as a result of marked 
increases in both farm and non-farm employment. Demand for farm help 
was heavier than in the previous two years. With the exception of power 
machinery operators, who were in short supply, orders were being filled. 
Activity in the building trades increased rapidly during the month, the 
volume of residential and commercial construction undertaken since the 
beginning of the year being markedly higher than last year. Demand for 
skilled tradesmen was particularly strong and painters, plumbers, plast- 
erers and finishing carpenters were becoming scarce. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further expansion in the 
construction industry absorbed a large number of unemployed tradesmen 
and labourers. At the same time manufacturing and wholesale and retail 
trade showed some improvement. Total employment in the area was 
slightly higher than a year ago. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] 
to Group 2. Approximately 2,500 workers returned to woods employment 
during May, bringing the total number of loggers employed in the area 
to 4,000. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Prince Albert (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
Swift Current and Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 1] to 
Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region showed a_ substantial in- 
crease during May, the most marked 
improvements occurring in logging, 
sawmilling, construction, agri- 
culture and transportation. Some im- 
provement also occurred in manu- 
facturing and in mining, where the 
upward trend of base metal prices 
resulted in increased requirements 
for underground and surface work- 
ers. As a result of the increased 
activity in these and other in- 
dustries, the estimated number of 
persons with jobs rose to 435,000 
in the week ended May 21. This 
| was 11,000 higher than in April 
ee ee and 23,000 higher than at May Dae 
1954. 
In most local areas, logging and sawmilling operations were gradually 
increasing towards peak production for the year, although adverse weather 
conditions and log shortages were hampering activity in some of them. 
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During the month, eight of the ten labour market areas in the region 
were reclassified — three from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category, four from the moderate to the balanced category, and 
one from the substantial to the balanced category. At June 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in bal- 
ance 5 (1); in the moderate surplus category, 4 (8); and in the substan- 
tial surplus category, 1 (1). 

Local Area Developments 
Vancouver — New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Logging, lumbering and construction approached peak levels 
for the season. Manufacturing activity, notably in the metal trades and 
the clothing industry, continued to increase. Mining was busier as a 
result of higher base metal prices. 


Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Most 
logging operators attained full-scale production and nearly all woods- 
workers were employed. Sawmills were operating at close to capacity. 
There was a substantial increase in the demand for construction workers. 
Shipyards, too, were busy. 

Okanagan Valley (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3, largely 
as a result of improved labour demand in logging, lumbering, construction, 
transportation and agriculture. 

Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. The mainreason 
for this improvement was the increased demand for workers in the logging, 
lumbering and construction industries. 

Central Vancouver Island, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 

Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group | to Group 2, mainly because 
of greater labourrequirements in logging, lumbering and road construction. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1955) 


Principal Items Amount 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............csee0e. 5,537,000 
Persons with jobs ..............cscscssssccsscsceees 5,324,000 
At work 35 hours oF more ...........ceseceees 4,763,000 
At work less than 35 hours.............c000 455 ,000 
On short? timess::3h0-25-eareeceseen tees 37,000 
Usuaily work less than 35 hours...... 227,000 
Other Treas ong scsi s.s<csleescesceseosavcestecees 191,000 
With jobs but not at work............cccceess 106, 000 
Teutds of f full cweek* sas sescs--senee ees 11,000 
Other reas ons iijsescc-cete ecccse ie eeaee 95,000 
Paid: workers ©. .c.csecsecosscavarancsassdtdtetanness 4,059,000 
Tar apriculture 4i.cevscseccectessseeteconscesee 124,000 
Non-agricultural .............ccsesscceseceees 3,935,000 


213,000 


Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 


Registered for work, NES (b) 


AtlantiGeni yeas feist tcceoseeee ete 

UC BOC iis esesessicussasstuieavenceocteasteeneseaceeeeks 

Ontario Ais... Siccesddeestecestaaetites ontaeekensetes eee 

Prairie we co vacucssucles accuses babes snaveaee aerate as 

Pacatics.....cch Seas favaa weapntewassnasseeivecesenetetes 

Totaly all re gions se) eicesce.ce sno eee | 332,378 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment 

Insurance benefit .n-o 2 oc.tee-coreeto ee eon 318,463 
Amount of benefit payments (2) ................. April $33, 775, 066 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ March 1 105.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... March 1 105.6 
Immigrattonsgihs tess snextscceectidh rarest: eect site. Ist. qtr. 17,627 

Industrial Relations 

Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ May 40,550 

No. of workers involved ................cceseees May 3,200 

Nos: ofa tikes ier iccs case eee eee May ig) 

Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries .......... March 1 $60.89 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........c.c00es- March 1 $ 1.44 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... March 1 Ae 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............0.. March 1 $59.12 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... May 1 116.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | March 1 122.2 


Total labour income..............c..e<. $000,000 | February 990 


[Industrial Production 


Total (average 1935- 39=100).......sccssccsceeee 250.6 
Manuf acturing (:).cccmalaee ee eee 258.0 
Durables 5 iccactaateeseeancechotesd oe: een ee 316.0 
Non-Durables,,..ccsetcsctaccsstseueues coetesetaxse 220.9 





Percentage Change 


From 
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Month Year 
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(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
(1) Religious holiday occurred during Survey week. 


(2) Includes supplementary benefit payments made to April 15, at which time these benefits 


terminated. 
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TLC-CCL Unity Committee 
Approves Merger Terms 


Terms under which 1,000,000 Canadian 
workers will be joined in a single labour 
federation were approved May 9 by mem- 
bers of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour unity committee. 

“The agreement as it will be placed 
before the conventions has been approved 
unanimously by the committee,’ Secretary- 
Treasurers Gordon Cushing of the TLC 
and Donald MacDonald of the CCL 


announced at the end of the one-day- 


meeting. 

The amalagamation terms include a 
proposal that a founding convention of the 
merged federation be held as early as 
possible in 1956. Before that, the provi- 
sions will have to be ratified by the TLC 
convention that was meeting in Windsor 
starting May 30 and by the CCL conven- 
tion in Toronto October 10. 

The two Secretary-Treasurers announced 
that the unity committee had agreed on 
everything that could be disposed of in 
advance of the two conventions. The 
proposed constitution for the new organiza- 
tion will be presented to the founding 
convention for approval. 

Among the matters agreed upon by the 
committee were the following :— 

The name of the new federation: 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

The general set-up of the federation. 

Methods of financing. 

The holding of biennial conventions. 

Establishment of an executive council of 
16, consisting of a president, an executive 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer and 13 
vice-presidents. The merged congress will 
have two honourary presidents—one from 
the TLC and one from the CCL. 

A meeting, in alternate years to conven- 
tions, of a general board of about 1380 
members consisting of the leading officers 
of the national, international and provincial 
organizations along with the executive. 

That provincial federations and labour 
councils now affiliated with the TLC or the 
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CCL be urged to amalgamate as soon as 
possible with the specification that such 
mergers take place within two years of 
the founding convention of the national 
organization. 


AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
Agrees on Constitution 


Agreement was reached May 2 on a 
constitution that will govern a combined 
organization of 15,000,000 workers in the 
United States when members of the joint 
American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations unity 
committee, meeting in Washington, gave 
their approval to the charter. Formal and 
final approval of the constitution has been 
set for the week of December 5 when the 
two labour bodies meet in New York City 
to conclude amalgamation plans. 

(The CIO Executive Board on May 7 
approved the proposed constitution.) 

The joint unity committee described the 
new constitution as follows: 


It recognizes the equal status of craft and 
industrial unions. It offers a closed-door 
policy to unions controlled or directed by 


Communist or other totalitarians. It pro- 
motes democratic unionism. 
It recognizes that all workers, whatever 


their race, colour, creed or national origin, 
are entitled to share fully in the benefits of 
trade unionism. 

It provides effective remedies for keeping 
the new organization free of both corrup- 
tion and totalitarianism, and for quick and 
effective penalties against unions which fail 
to measure up to the high ethical and moral 
standards to which the public has a right to 
expect of our affiliated organizations. 

It is our belief that this constitution, an 
amalgam of the best of the CIO and the 
AFL constitution, is without peer as a 
fundamental charter for a democratically 
dedicated labour federation. 

It is a measure of the spirit of unity which 
has been uppermost in the minds of the 
representatives of both the CIO and the AFL 
that this constitution was so quickly worked 
out by our committee. We firmly believe 
that it keeps faith with the hopes and best 
interests of the men and women of labour 
and all the citizens of this great country. 
We feel certain it will be ratified by the 
executive bodies and conventions of our two 
organizations. 


Under the terms of the new constitution, 
the merged organization is pledged to 
“combat resolutely the forces which seek 
to undermine the democratic institutions of 
our country and to enslave the human 
soul”. 


Concerning the problem of membership 
raiding, the new charter states that “the 
integrity of each such affiliate of this 
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federation shall be maintained and _pre- 
served”. Complaint procedure is set up 
with final action vested in the biennial 
convention. 

In order to carry out the provisions 
prohibiting discrimination, the constitution 
calls for a committee on civil rights that 
“shall be vested with the duty and respon- 
sibility to assist the executive council to 
bring about at the earliest possible date 
the effective implementation of the prin- 
ciples stated in the constitution of non- 
discrimination”, 

With respect to racketeering and _ totali- 
tarian influences, the constitution calls for 
an investigation of the affiliate concerned, 
following which it may be suspended by a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive Council. 
Supplementing this provision, the constitu- 
tion provides that “the committee on 
ethical practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the execu- 
tive council in carrying out the constitu- 
tional determination of the Federation to 
keep the Federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism”. 


Employment in U.S. 
Reaches Peak for April 


Employment reached a new record level 
for April in the United States, the number 
of jobs increasing by 1,200,000, according 
to a report issued by the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce on May 6. 
Total employment is estimated at 61,685,000, 
an increase of 138,000 over the previous 
record established in April 1953 and about 
100,000 higher than in April 1954. 

Unemployment declined by 200,000 during 
the month to a total of 2,962,000, the first 
time this year that the number of jobless 
has fallen below the 3,000,000 figure. In 
March, unemployment had totalled 3,176,000 
and in April 1954, those out of work 
numbered 3,465,000. 

The report said that unemployment did 
not fall as much as employment rose 
because of the large number of persons 
entering the labour force. In the previous 
month these persons, about 900,000, had not 
been counted either as employed or 
unemployed. 

Unemployment amounted to 4-6 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with five 
per cent m March and 5-4 per cent in 
April of last year. 

Largest employment gains were recorded 
in agriculture and construction, both sea- 
sonal industries, plus lines in trade and 
services that also expand in the spring. 

Factory employment rose by 40,000 dur- 
ing the month to 16,200,000. Such emplov- 
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ment has declined sharply between March 
and April in seven of the eight preceding 
post-war years. The April figure was 
300,000 higher than the corresponding 
month in 1954. 





Ist Quarter Immigration 
Less Than Year Earlier 


During the first three months of this 
year 17,627 immigrants were admitted to 
Canada, compared with 28,223 for the same 
period in 1954, according to a quarterly 
bulletin issued by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

The two largest national groups among 
the immigrants were those from the British 
Isles and from Italy. British newcomers 
numbered 4,356 and Italians 4,418. In the 
first quarter of 1954, 7,882 British immi- 
grants and 6,156 Italian immigrants entered 
Canada. 





Fousing Completions in 
ist Quarter Jump 20% 


Boosted by a _ 3l-per-cent increase in 
March, the number of new housing units 
completed in Canada jumped almost 20 
per cent in the first quarter this year to 
24,313 from 20,327 in the first three months 
of 1954, according to figures released by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. March 
completions numbered 7,732 as against 
5,896 last year. 

The number of new dwelling units 


started was down 14 per cent in March 
to 4,879 from 5,682 last year but first- 
quarter starts were nearly 10 per cent above 
the 1954 level at 12,848 versus 11,722. Still 
under construction at the end of March 
were 57,960 units, 6,890 or more than 13 
per cent more than on the same date 
last year. 





Fiousing Activity in U.S. 


Sets Ist Quarter Record 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States rose seasonally in March to 117,000, 
completing the most active first quarter on 
record, the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has announced. 

The 116,000 privately owned units started 
in March represented an annual rate of 
1,407,000 private dwellings, after allowance 
for seasonal factors. 

Housing activity for March and for the 
first quarter of 1955 was about a fourth 
higher than in the corresponding early 
periods of 1954, when the current housing 
boom was not yet under way. Compared 
with March in the peak year 1950, the 


total number of housing starts last March 
was about the same, but activity in the 
first quarter as a whole was 6 per cent 
higher this year. All but 2,500 of the 
295,000 units started during the first three 
months of this year were privately owned; 
the public housing total for the correspond- 
ing period last year was 4,600, and in 1950 
it was 2,800. 

Final reports now available show that 
1,220,400 new permanent non-farm dwelling 
units were put under construction in 1954, 
compared with the Bureau’s preliminary 
estimate of 1,215,500, issued in January 
1955. Last year was the second best hous- 
ing year, with total volume 11 per cent 
above 1953 but 13 per cent below the 1950 
record of 1,396,000 housing starts. 





Job Prospects Bright 
For 1955 Graduates 


Employment opportunities for this year’s 
university graduates appear to be about as 
plentiful as a year ago. 

More than 17,000 employment openings 
were recorded by the Executive and 
Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service from all sources up 
to April 30. Of this number, 4,845 were 
for graduates while the remainder were 
summer jobs for undergraduates. 


Planning for the uncovering of jobs for 
graduates and undergraduates was begun 
last autumn. As in previous years, a 
campaign was carried on during the winter 
by the mailing of questionnaires to 
employers likely to hire university students. 
Returns from the questionnaire up to April 
30 had listed a total of 17,192 jobs for both 
graduates and undergraduates. 


Final Figure 


While approximately 15,000 students were 
registered in the university graduating 
classes of 1955 at the beginning of the 
1954-55 term, it 1s expected that the final 
graduating. figure will be somewhat less. 
Experience has shown in the past that 
wastage may cut down the figure by as 
much as four or five per cent. 

Of those who do graduate successfully, 
the pattern of past years indicates that as 
many as 10 per cent of these may be 
returning to university for post-graduate 
work. Many graduates with bachelor 
degrees in arts return to college for courses 
in education, law, medicine, social or 
hbrary science. Many young women grad- 
uates may have plans to get married, while 
Some graduates may have their careers 
already mapped out. 
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Reports received to date by the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service indicate that 
there will not be enough engineering or 
commerce graduates to meet the demand 
for their services. The shortage of suffi- 
cient commerce graduates may be _ offset 
somewhat by those employers who will 
accept an arts graduate if they cannot 
obtain a commerce graduate. However, 
eraduates in some of the other courses 
may experience difficulty in finding the 
kind of employment for which they are 
looking. 


Starting Salaries 


Starting salaries for graduates in 1955 
were expected to average about the same 
as in 1954, of which a few examples of 
median monthly starting salaries were: 
engineering (all branches combined), $300; 
geology, $315; chemistry, $300; forestry, 
$285; architecture, $285; agriculture, $260; 
and non-engineering professions combined, 
$290. 





N.W. Extends Coverage of 
Unemployment Insurance 


A bill passed by the New York State 
Legislature that extends unemployment 
insurance coverage to employers of one or 
more persons on any day instead of four 
or more persons on 15 days received the 
Governor’s assent May 2. 

Under the new Act, coverage will become 
effective January 1, 1956, to employers of 
three or more persons on any day; to 
employers of two or more persons, on 
January 1, 1957; and to employers of one 
or more persons, on January 1, 1958. 

Domestic workers will continue to be 
considered separately from an employer’s 
other employees, and the employer will 
become hable for taxes with respect to his 
domestic servants only as of any day on 
which he employed four or more domestic 
employees. 





Canadian FWUA Members 
Hotd Biennial Convention 


“Indifference to the demands of the 
textile industry” was charged by J. Harold 
Daoust, Canadian Director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL), at 
the Union’s second biennial conference, 
held in) Hamilton -—May- 13) toto. Mr. 
Daoust told 150 delegates representing 
20,000 Canadian textile workers that the 
Government has taken no action to protect 
the industry or workers’ jobs and that 
“Canada alone among the nations of the 
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world has tacitly sat back while textile 
imports have been destroying parts of our 
industry”’. 

He accused the Government of “delib- 
erately acquiescing to the destruction of 
our textile industry by allowing the high 
volume of imports to enter our country”. 
Mr. Daoust said the Government must 
list the safeguards it proposes for the 
industry, must introduce changes in the 
regulations to protect the domestic textile 
industry against the dumping of foreign 
goods and must encourage the growth of a 
stable, efficient, high wage, low-cost 
industry. 

In a formal resolution noting the close 
association between the amount of tex- 
tiles dumped into Canada by low-cost 
countries and unemployment in the indus- 
try, the TWUA asked the Government to 
“re-assess the importation of textile 
products flooding into Canada and set a 
quota on the import of various textile 
products in the light of unemployment in 
any particular branch of the industry.” 

The resolution, passed unanimously, 
urged the Government to instruct its 
departments and agencies to plan textile 
orders to supplement private orders and 
to channel its orders to distressed areas 
even if the bids were not the lowest. 

Mr. Daoust cited a series of examples 
of the placing in the United States of 
textile orders by government agencies. 


Labour Unity 


Talks aimed at complete unity between 
two of the major textile workers’ organi- 
zations in Canada will be held as soon as 
possible as a result of convention approval 


for Mr. Daoust to begin preliminary 
negotiations with officers of the 5,000- 
member United Textile Workers’ of 


America (AFL-TLC). In addition, the 
delegates unanimously endorsed the moves 
towards unity by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour in this country and by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in the 
United States (see page 637). 

By a vote of 34 to 12, following a 
lengthy debate, the delegates rejected a 
resolution endorsing the principle that the 
Canadian Director of the TWUA be 
elected rather than appointed by the execu- 
tive board of the international union. 

John Whitehouse, Chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, who supported rejection 
of the resolution, pointed out that the 
convention did not have the constitutional 
power to recommend the change that would 
be needed in the international union’s 
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constitution before Canadian members 
could elect their own director. Mr. White- 
house, Mr. Daoust and his assistant, E. C. 
Cluney, all strongly recommended that the 
Cornwall local that submitted the resolu- 
tion forward such a suggested change to 
the international convention scheduled for 
1956. 

Political action on behalf of either 
labour or Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation candidates in municipal, pro- 
vincial and federal elections was promised 
by the convention when the delegates 
unanimously endorsed a series of four 
resolutions calling for activity in this field. 
Mr. Daoust promised that he would “go 
up and down the country preaching the 
defeat of the federal Government and 
advocating the election of a government 
which will have the best interests of all 
the people at heart”. 

In addition, the three-day convention :— 

Supported Mr. Daoust’s policy to recom- 
mend that the 250 workers at the National 
Hosiery Mills Ltd. in Hamilton go on 
strike rather than accept a wage cut of 
from 5 to 20 per cent. 


Asked that old age pensions be made 
payable without a means test. 


Reaffirmed its determination to maintain 
and extend the chain negotiations principle. 


Demanded that a _ clause specifically 
prohibiting supervisory personnel from 
replacing members of the bargaining units 
in production work be written into all 
future collective bargaining contracts. 


Farm Net Income Props 
ood Per Cent in 1954 


A sharp decline in farm net income 
occurred in 1954, largely as a result of poor 
crops in western Canada. Preliminary esti- 
mates by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics place the year’s total at $1,125,600,000, 
down about one-third from the preceding 
year’s $1,699,600,000. The record high of 
$2,154,500,000 was reached in 1951 and the 
average for the post-war years (1946-1953) 
was $1,611,600,000. 


The reduction in the 1954 net income 
was the result of a drop of about 19 per 
cent in gross farm income far more than 
offsetting a decline of about 2 per cent in 
farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges. Gross farm income in 1954 at 
$2,624,700,000 compares with the all-time 
high of $3,578,500,000 in 1951 and the 1953 
estimate of $3,226,700,000. The drop from 
1953 was the result of very substantial 
declines in cash income from the sale of 
farm products and the value of year-end 


changes in farm-held inventories of grains. 
Income in kind for 1954 was down about 
2 per cent from 1958. 


Farm operating expenses in 1954 are 
estimated at $1,501,500,000, about 2 per 
cent less than the revised 1953 estimate 
of $1,528,700,000 and 5 per cent below the 
peak of $1,582,200,000 in 1952. Contribut- 
ing largely to the reduction in farm 
operating costs were substantially smaller 
outlays for rent and hired labour, and 
somewhat lower expenditures for fertilizers, 
combine-harvesting, interest on indebtedness 
and some of the miscellaneous items. 





OFL Holds Conference 
On “Fair Practices’’ 


Establishment of a special branch to 
administer its Fair Practices legislation was 
urged on the Ontario Government by 
Sam Hughes, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CIO-CCL), in an 
address to the Federation’s fourth annual 
Fair Practices Conference, held in St. 
Catharines April 30 to May 1. Mr. 
Hughes told the 150 trade umionists in 
attendance that the proposed branch 
“should be staffed by people who have 
had experience in group relations work; 
people who know the score as far as 
discrimination is concerned and people who 
can devote their full time to the job”. 

The Federation President paid tribute to 
the federal Department of Labour, which, 
he said, handles complaints promptly and 
efficiently in administering its Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and also carries on an 
educational program explaining the legis- 
lation. 

Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada, told 
the conference that there was no division 
in the field of human rights and that “a 
united labour movement will fight all racial 
discrimination and enact legislation against 
such”. He warned Canadians not to ignore 
the immigrants entering the country, 
remarking: “Either we accept them as 
equals or we must find some way to get 
rid of them. Which is the more practical?” 

Understanding of the New Canadian was 
urged by Brendan Sexton, Director of 
Education of the United Auto Workers of 
America (CIO), who told the delegates that 
“our aim for the kind of society we want 
must be one of freedom and brotherhood 
for all”. 

The essence of democracy as distinct 
from communism and other forms of totah- 
tarianism is a respect for the individual 


as such, Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 


Labour, told the conference. 


Human Rights 


“People are forgetting that many of the 
rights we now have—the right to organize, 
the mght to a certain amount of security 
against unemployment, or against the hard- 
ships of old age, and the right to be treated 
with respect as individuals both on the job 
and in the community, regardless of our 
creed or colour—were fought in the labour 
movement,’ he, said. “Labour has to 
remain vigilant to protect and enlarge these 
rights”’. 


Ontario Names Five 
Rehabilitation Adwisers 


Five social workers last month were 
named by Ontario’s Welfare Minister 
Goodfellow to the province’s_ recently 


formed advisory committee on rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Minister, who made the announce- 
ment at the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children on May 19, 
said that his committee advisers would be 
Col. E. A. Baker, Managing Director of 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind; John G. Counsell, President and 
Managing Director, Canadian Paraplegic 
Association; R. W. Hopper, Executive 
Director of the Crippled Children’s Society ; 
Edward Dunlop, Executive Director of the 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society; and Dr. Glenn Sawyer, Secretary 
of the Ontario Medical Association. 

The committee, along with the newly- 
appointed Director of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, G. C. Price, would work on the 
co-ordination of rehabilitation work in the 
province, the Minister said. 





> Times More Women 
Hold Jobs Than in 1900 


Over the half-century from 1901 to 1951, 
the number of women in gainful occupa- 
tions in Canada multiplied almost five 
times, from 238,000 to 1,147,200. The 
proportion to every 1,000 males gainfully 
employed rose from 154 to 282. 

Women in clerical occupations increased 
about 25 times, from 12,600 to 314,600. 

These facts are presented in a bulletin, 
Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 
1901-1951, issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The publication also 
describes the ‘occupational changes that 
occurred between 1931 and 1951. 
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In the 20-year period, the number of 
women in clerical positions increased two- 
and-a-half times, from 117,500 to 314,600, 
with stenographers and typists more than 
doubling in number, from 65,000 to 133,500. 

Sales clerks, during the 20 years, in- 
creased from about 45,000 to 95,000. 

An increase of 9 per cent was recorded 
in personal service. Private domestic work 
showed a sharp decline but the number 
of waitresses more than trebled. 

In the United States, the results of a 
study by the U.S. Women’s Bureau of 
women’s occupational progress during the 
last decade are contained in a_ recent 
bulletin, Changes in Women’s Occupations, 
1940-1950. 

The study revealed that in each of the 
446 occupations reported in the 1950 census 
at least some women were represented. 

“The presence of women in all occupa- 
tions, even though their representation 1s 
still small in some,” states Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
‘indicates their growing contribution to the 
economy of the United States and suggests 
an increasingly important role for women 
in the years to come.” 


Other Facts 


Other facts brought out by the study 
show that the number of women in clerical 
occupations increased by two million. The 
number of secretaries, stenographers and 
typists alone rose by half-a-muillion. 

Women in all operative occupations in- 
creased from nearly one million to about 
three million. The largest mcreases were 
in apparel factories, electrical supply plants 
and laundries. 


The number of women editors and 
reporters doubled. Gains were also 
recorded in some technical occupations 
considered unusual for women, such as 


radio operators, athletes, sports instructors, 
surveyors and draftsmen. 

Women performing general household 
duties in private homes decreased by almost 
o) 

3,000. 





Job Prospects Improve 
For Older Women in U.K. 


A more favourable attitude towards 
older women workers is being shown by 
employers in the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to Labour Minister Sir Walter 
Monckton. Speaking to the National 
Council of Women in London on April 17, 
he said it was becoming less frequent for 
employers to give an age when notifying 
vacancies. 
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“We know that nowadays many women 
return to employment in their forties and 
after having brought up their families. 
We are sometimes told that customers in 
the shops prefer younger women as shop 
assistants. We are told in the manufac- 
turing industries that older women lack the 
necessary dexterity, or stamina, or keen- 
ness of sight. But I think it 1s easy to 
exaggerate the difficulties and employers 
ought not to overlook the corresponding 
qualities which older women can _ offer,” 


Sir Walter said. 





Three N.Y. Firms Grant 


il Paid Holideys Yearly 

Three New York firms provide 11 paid 
holidays for their employees, it is shown 
in a survey of collective agreements by the 
state Department of Labor. Most of the 
collective agreements studied were nego- 
tiated in December 1954 and January 1955 
and affected firms employing 50 or more 
workers. 

Seafarers and marine engineers in New 
York City were granted 49 days’ vacation 
after one year’s service under the terms 
of an agreement concluded in January with 
a local steamship company. In a similar 
agreement with the same company, masters, 
mates and pilots were granted 49 days’ 
vacation after one year’s employment. In 
both cases, the old agreements had _ pro- 
vided 42 days. 

In the 74 agreements signed in December, 
an average hourly wage increase of 6-2 
cents was provided. In 8 per cent of that 
month’s agreements, there was no provision 
for a general wage increase and in the 
remaining agreements, the average hourly 
increase amounted to 6:7 cents. 





N.Y. State Completes 
Welfare Pian Survey 


Three-quarters of New York State’s 
industrial workers are protected by 
employer-financed welfare plans, it was 
indicated by a survey made public last 
month. 

The survey, said to be one of the most 
comprehensive ever undertaken in the 
health and pension field, took in 4,500,000 


workers in factories, offices and _ other 
establishments covered by the © state’s 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Most of the welfare programs were 


established under union-management agree~ 
ments but some were the product of 
unilateral action by the employers. The 
larger a business establishment is, the 
survey showed, the more lhkely it is to 
provide benefits for its employees. 


The sharpest contrast between large and 
small employers was noted in connection 
with pension benefits. The survey showed 
that retirement programs covered only 14 
per cent of the workers in companies with 
fewer than 2,500 employees. 

Two-thirds of the State’s industrial work 
force get life insurance through an 
employer-paid program; 60 per cent get 
hospital insurance; 58 per cent surgical 
benefits; 47 per cent pensions; 32 per cent 
medical insurance and an equal percentage 
accidental death insurance. 


Type of Plan 


Almost 2,500,000 employees are covered 
by plans providing hospital and_ surgical 
benefits, plus life insurance. Nearly 500,000 
have every type of protection covered in 
the survey. In individual industry groups, 
the proportion of coverings ranged from 96 
per cent in steel mills to 53 per cent in 
construction and 52 per cent in the service 
trades. 


1954 Operating Income 
Of Railways Down 39% 


A sharper drop in revenues than in 
expenses cut the net operating revenues of 
Canada’s 17 largest railways by more than 
29 per cent last year and operating income 
by more than 389 per cent, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Net operating revenues fell 9 per cent 
to $1,087,062,332 from $1,194,711,157 in 1953, 
mainly as a result of a $100,000,000 decrease 
in freight revenues to $865,570,274. Oper- 
ating expenses were reduced by about 7 
per cent to $1,013,914,299 from $1,091,518 257, 
with decreases of $39,000,000 to $473,530,776 
in transportation expenses and $26,000,000 
to $225,765,970 in maintenance of equip- 
ment. This left a net operating revenue 
of $73,148,033 versus $103,192,900 in 1953. 
Operating income amounted to $34,150,474 
versus $56,132,302. 

Revenue freight carried dropped more 
than 7 per cent to 156,739,694 tons last 
year, and freight ton miles fell nearly 11 
per cent to 58,053,053,000. The number of 
passengers decreased by slightly more than 
1 per cent to 28,188,777 and passenger 
miles” by ‘more ‘than’ “4 “per cent to 
2,857,872 ,000. 

The railways employed 184,469 versus 
199,937 in the preceding year, and the 
payroll amounted to $630,964,767 versus 
$691,519,990. 


N.Z. Concerned About 
Over-Full Employment 


In New Zealand at the beginning of 
1955 each unemployed person had a choice 
of 384 jobs. A year before he had only 
162 jobs to select from. 

Throughout the country there are only 
30 persons registered as “disengaged”—28 
men and seven women. Against this there 
are 138,450 notified vacancies—and many 
thousands more which employers have not 
bothered to report because it brings them 
little help. 

The largest city in the country, Auckland, 
has only three unemployed and 2,287 job 
vacancies notified. Wellington, the second 
largest city, did not have a single unem- 
ployment registration in 1954. 

The situation is causing concern in New 
Zealand. This was reflected at the annual 
conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. One speaker said: “I doubt if 
the extent of over-full employment is 
appreciated by the average person or even 
the average businessman. 

“At present we see every day the situa- 


tion of one employer bidding against 
another’ for staff. This is a luxury we 


cannot afford. The cost to our economy 
is too high.” 

Another said: “The cost of living is 
higher than ever because of conditions 
arising from over-full employment, includ- 
ing reduced work output and the bidding 
for labour. It has resulted in lessening of 
the margin of reward for skill and it has 
brought social problems through easy 
money for young people.” 

The Chambers of Commerce conference 
decided to recommend that the govern- 
ment re-examine its immigration policy 
and study proposals for employing the 
available labour to the best advantage. 





N.Y. Group Issues Study 
of Antigonish Movement 


The Student League for Industrial 
Democracy, New York, has recently pub- 
lished a booklet, The Quiet Revolution, 
which is a study of the Antigonish Move- 
ment which began at St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia just after the 
First ‘World War. 

The booklet forms part of the SLID’s 
educational program for increasing democ- 
racy in the economic, political and cultural 
spheres of life. The Student League for 
Industrial Democracy is one of the oldest 
campus political societies in the United 
States. 
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The Antigonish Movement is based on 
the building up of trade unions, co- 
operatives and study groups. It is first 
and foremost, the booklet states, an adult 
education movement. Its purpose is to 
build people, both individually and as part 
of a group, and to make them responsible 
and functioning citizens in the community. 


The opinion was expressed, in a review 
of the booklet, that the Antigonish Move- 
ment might well set a pattern which may 
some day be followed by missionaries 
throughout the world; it is a program 
which, the review said, could be effectively 
utilized in the fight against the tyrannies 
of Soviet imperialism and of poverty. 





Many Govt. Departments 
Joining PSI Medical Plan 


A pre-paid group medical services plan, 
whose schedule of rates paid to medical 
doctors for service to its subscribers is based 
on fees approved by the Ontario Medical 
Association, has enrolled members in 14 
federal government departments, including 
the Department of Labour. 


The plan, Physicians’ Services Incor- 
porated, is complementary to those cover- 
ing hospitalization expenses. Sponsored by 
the Ontario Medical Association, PSI 
covers expenses for medical treatment and 
services both in and out of_ hospital, 
including diagnosis, consultations, opera-~ 
tions, anaesthesia, inoculations and testing 
for eye glasses, but does not cover hospital 
charges. 


To be accepted for membership a group 
has to comprise 75 per cent of an organiza- 
tion’s payroll. 


At present, groups in the following gov- 
ernment departments have become PSI 
members: Agriculture, Insurance, National 
Revenue, Veterans Affairs, Trade and 
Commerce, Citizenship and Immigration, 
Mines and Surveys, Transport, and Labour. 
The following government boards and 
agencies have also joined PSI: Auditor 
General’s Office, Treasury Board, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Defence 
Research Board and the Public Archives. 


PSI groups are also well represented in 
industry, labour unions and provincial and 
municipal corporations, e.g.: Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, Bell Telephone, 
United Automobile Workers, General 
Motors and subsidiaries, Polymar Corpora- 
tion, Goodyear, Firestone, Ford, Abitibi 
Power & Paper, Imperial Oil, Ontario Civil 
Servants, Lever Bros., Canadian Industries 
Limited, Dow Chemical and many other 
large Ontario corporations. 
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India’s 5-Year Plan Aims 
To Increase Employment 


The twin objectives of India’s second 
Five Year Plan are to be the provision 
of new employment for ten to twelve 
million people and an annual increase of 
five per cent in the national income. This 
was disclosed at the National Development 
Council meeting in New Delhi on May 6. 

The meeting also approved the program 
to cover the whole of India with National 
Extension Service by the end of the plan 
period to bring half the rural population 
of India under Community Projects. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru, addressing 
the council meeting, said that probably the 
most effective and most far-reaching project 
was the one relating to community develop- 
ment. 


Community Projects, he said, should be 
the focal centres of future planning so that 
they could push ahead with the second 
Plan in many ways, for example, in the 
field of village industries. They had to 
undertake a program of village and cottage 
industries on a big scale because of the 
need to provide employment and to pro- 
duce consumer goods. To achieve best 
results, they should balance large-scale 
production with cottage industries. 

A three-fold increase in welfare projects 
during the second Five Year Plan period, 
he said, had been decided on by the Central 
Social Welfare Board. 

The role of labour in the formulation of 
India’s second Five Year Plan was the 
main topic of the Indian Labour confer- 
ence held at Bombay in mid-May. 

Indian Labour Minister Khandubhar 
Desai, addressing the conference, said: 
“The ideal of establishing a_ socialistic 
pattern of society calls for greater creative 
effort and ungrudging sacrifice on part of 
the rich and much patience on part of the 
less fortunate.” 

There can be no sharing of wealth until 
wealth is created, he said. Socialism can- 
not, therefore, have any real meaning until 
the nation as a whole decides to produce 
more wealth. That is, he said, the crux of 
the whole problem. 

“One of the grave problems,” the Min- 
ister said, “that the Second Plan would be 
called upon to tackle was that of unem- 
ployment. Unless more vigorous measures 
were taken, the natural increase in labour 
force would get the better of India’s modest 
efforts to create employment. 

“T think,’ he warned, “we should be most 


cautious about labour-saving machinery 
which sacrifices men at the altar of 
machines.” 


On strikes, he said: “In a aemocracy 
based on adult franchise, strikes and lock- 
outs have not only become outdated but 
are positively harmful for the very purpose 
for which they are used.’ He _ believed 
“that in a planned economy which we are 
following in this country, there should be 
no need for any strikes or lockouts and 
hence no justification for them”. 

The Minister said: “During the period 
of the second Five Year Plan great 
impetus should be given to process of 
mutual negotiation and of arbitration or 
adjudication.” 


Milton Gregg’s Portrait 
Given to N.B. University 


A portrait of the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, was presented to the 
University of New Brunswick at a ceremony 
on May 11. Mr. Gregg was President of 


, the University from 1944 to 1947. 


Dr. Colin B. Mackay, UNB’s President 


now, received the portrait, which was 


painted by Lilias Terrace Newton, well- 
known Canadian portraitist. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


April 25 
Unemployment Insurance 


When questioned concerning the Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Canadian Congress of 
Labour request for extension to May 31 
of the period for payment of supple- 
mentary benefit, the Minister of Labour 
stated he had no reply to make other than 
that made immediately before the Easter 
recess, namely, that the whole matter had 
received exhaustive study, by both the 
Commission and the Government, and it 
had been decided to maintain the limiting 
dates of January 1-April 15. 

On April 26, the Minister of Labour 
moved the second reading of Bill No. 328, 
to amend and consolidate the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Debate on the Bill was resumed on 
May 9. 


Opposition to a reduction of the maximum 
benefit period from 51 to 30 weeks was 
voiced by Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) and several other members. 


The question of permissible earnings was 
raised by Mrs. Fairclough, who said: 

I should like also to make some remarks 
with reference to permissible earnings. I 
hope that when we are in committee the 
Minister will be able to tell us just what 
type of thinking prompted the limitation 
on a man earning from $6 to $8 a week to 
earning more than an additional $2 a week 
while the man who receives $30 a week is 
to be allowed $13 a week in addition. Under 
the old Act and regardless of the benefit 
classification, a man was permitted to earn 
up to $2 a day, which frequently amounted 
to some $14 a week and in the majority of 
cases amounted to about $12 a week. 


Mrs. Fairclough expressed disappoint- 
ment that there was no provision for the 
appointment of a woman commissioner. 
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This, she felt, should be done even if it 
meant enlargement of the Commission by 
one person. She would also like to see 
women appointed to the advisory and 
national employment committees and to 
boards of referees. 


Elmore Philpott (Vancouver South) 
brought up the question of disqualification 
from benefit of pregnant women. Some 
of the most vexatious cases are those 
arising out of this disqualification, he said: 

It seems to me that when the Act was 
framed in the beginning there was some 
justification for this provision, but now that 
we have had 12 to 15 years’ experience of 
the legislation in operation we have learned 
enough to establish that to include pregnant 
women in the benefits of unemployment in- 
surance would not cause any undue drain on 
the finances of the country and would remove 
what I think is a great human grievance. 


Other criticisms concerned broadening of 
the coverage to include fishermen, farm 
workers, workers in lumbering and logging 
and hospital employees; the effect on 
retired persons of the shorter benefit 
period; inclusion of service personnel on 
a contributory basis; establishment of a 
higher category for employees in the top 
salaries group. 

The various points raised were noted by 
the Minister of Labour, who said there 
would be an_ opportunity for closer 
examination of the Bill when it goes before 
the Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations. 

The Bill was then read the second time 
and referred to the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 
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April 27 
Five-day Week in Public Service 


Commencing June 1, 1955, the five-day 
40-hour week is to be extended to stationary 
engineers and firemen employed by the 
federal Government, the Secretary of State 
informed the member for Winnipeg North 
Centre, Stanley Knowles. 

Implementation of the five-day week, he 
further stated, will not be applicable to 
heating staffs in hospitals, convalescent 
institutions, establishments and _ services 
maintained to provide living accommoda- 
tion or furnish messing facilities, peniten- 
tiaries, farms, fish hatcheries and national 
parks, or in centres where general applica- 
tion of the five-day week has not been 
authorized. 


April 28 
Vocational Training 


When asked by Erhart Regier (Burnaby- 
Coquitlam) for assurance “that the federal 
Government is not planning to cease 
giving assistance to vocational training in 
Canada,’ the Minister of Labour replied 
that this matter will be considered when 
his Department’s estimates are before the 
House. He added: 


I can assure hon. members at once that 
the Government and the Department of 
Labour are at present continuing in the field 
of vocational training exactly as they have 
done in recent years. The only change that 
has occurred during the last 12 months has 
been that long-term agreements with the 
provinces have expired, but we are con- 
tinuing in exactly the same manner while 
consideration is being given concerning their 
renewal. 


April 29 
Unemployment Assistance 


Questioned by the member for Prince 
Albert, J. G. Diefenbaker, if the plan for 
unemployment assistance submitted to the 
federal-provincial conference as representing 
the point of view of the Government will 
go into effect only if accepted by all prov- 
inces, or whether it may be accepted by 
one or two provinces and not by others, 
the Prime Muinister said: 


There has been no consideration given to 
the matter of whether it would be accepted 
by one or two and not by the others. It 
is a plan which is put forward in an effort 
to try not to distinguish between persons in 
need who might be considered by some as 
employable and by others as unemployable, 
and to have the same authorities dealing 
with all those in need regardless of whether 
they should be considered as employable or 
unemployable. It has not reached the point 
yet where an answer could be given to the 
hon. gentleman’s question. That would 
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depend upon the feeling of those attending 
the conference and representing all the 
provinces. 

“What is the Dominion’s attitude?” Mr. 
Diefenbaker inquired, to which the Prime 
Minister replied: 

The Dominion’s attitude is that it would 
like to see a system established and admin- 
istered by local authorities which would 
avoid the situation which has existed of 
saying this is one’s responsibility and that 
is another’s responsibility; to try to remove 
the inconvenience to the individual resulting 
from diverging views about the question of 
responsibility and have a concrete formula 
that where there was a real need help would 
be extended, and that it would not be the 
concern of the applicant as to who was going 
to provide ultimately what was paid to help 
him or in what proportion. 


May 3 
Industrial Status of Women 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough asked the 
Minister of Labour if Government policy 
has changed in regard to the principle of 
equal pay for equal work and, if so, if 
it is the intention to introduce appropriate 
legislation this session. 

The Mhunister’s reply was that an 
announcement will be made if and when 
the Government changes its position. 


May 6 
Small Loans Act 


H. R. Argue, member for Assiniboia, 
moved the second reading of a Bill to 
amend the Small Loans Act. 

The Amendment, if passed, would have 
the effect of reducing the maximum interest 
rate that may be charged by small loan 
companies from two per cent to one per 
cent per month, and to make the maximum 
ceiling one per cent per month for the 
whole period over which the loan may be 
repaid. 


May 9 
Vocational Training Assistance in N.S. 


Questioned by S. R. Balecom (Halifax) 
as to the contribution made by the federal 
Government in 1954 towards vocational 
training in Nova Scotia, the Minister of 
Labour rephed: 

Federal government contributions in respect 
of programs operated under the Vocational 
Training Act in Nova Scotia for the fiscal 
year 1953-54: Training of unemployed, 
$76,741.15; youth training, including student 


aid, $39,099.37; training for the armed 
forces, $5,917.63; training of workers for 
defence industries, $56,947.26; apprentice 


training, $47,312.60; assistance to vocational 
schools, annual alktotment, $119,559.39; voca- 
tional correspondence courses, $309. Com- 
plete figures for fiscal year 1954-55 are not 
yet available. 


Jobs Created by Plant Expansion 
during First Quarter of 1955 


At least 8,000 new jobs created by manufacturing plant expansion in 
first quarter of 1955 compared with 11,000 in same period last year 


In the first quarter of 1955, less expan- 
sion was reported in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries than in the first quarter 
of 1954. This is in line with the trend 
of moderate yearly declines in expansion 
(including new plants, plant extensions and 
new rental facilities) in evidence since the 
peak in 1952. 

The plant expansion survey by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour indicates that new 
facilities requiring 8,000 workers had been 
confirmed during the first three months of 
this year, compared with 11,000 during the 
same period last year. Previous surveys 
have shown that more than half the new 
jobs to be created in the year are reported 
by the end of the first quarter. 

Although total requirements for staffing 
new facilities were smaller this year, two 
of the industries surveyed indicated higher 
requirements. Four, however, expected 
their requirements to be considerably 
smaller and the remainder estimated them 
at about the same figure as last year. 


Industrial Distribution 


The industrial distribution of new jobs 
so far in 1955, as in 1954, is broader than 
during 1952 and 1953, when 75 per cent 
resulted from expansion in four indus- 
tries: chemical products, electrical appa- 
ratus, iron and steel products and _ trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing. In 
1954 and the first quarter of 1955, these 
industries accounted for only about 40 per 
cent of the new jobs created. 

Shghtly more new jobs are expected in 
the textile industry so far this year. 
Expansion has been limited in this indus- 
try in recent years because of market 
conditions for textile products. Synthetic 
textiles manufacturing, however, has 
expanded considerably and it is expected 
that at least one major expansion project 
will be completed in this segment of the 
textile industry in 1955. 

The transportation equipment indus- 
tries created more jobs through expansion 
between 1948 and 1954 than any other 
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industry group, largely because a number 
of the defence associated industries are 
included in this classification. Nearly 80 
per cent of the estimated 29,000 new jobs 
created in these industries during this 
period became available in 1952 and 1953, 
following the increase in defence expendi- 
tures occasioned by the outbreak of the 
Kkorean War. About 65 per cent of the 
expansion was in Ontario. 

At least 16,400 additional workers were 
required in this group of industries in 1952 
as the result of plant expansion, and 6,600 
in 1953. After defence expenditures levelled 
off, the number dropped sharply to 1,300 in 
1954. To date, at least 1,300 new jobs are 
reported for this year but most of these 
will be in the automobile industry. 

The apparatus industry, 
another fast-growing industry, created at 
least 15,000 new jobs between 1948 and 
1954. About half this total became avail- 
able during the period of high defence 
production. The survey indicates a sharp 
decline for 1955, only 400 new jobs being 
expected to date, compared with 1,600 at 
the same time last year. Much of the 
expansion in 1954 resulted from the rising 
level of sales of television sets. Although 
the sales have continued to rise, existing 
facilities have been made more adequate 
and the rate of expansion has diminished. 


electrical 


Expansion is also decreasing in the iron 
and steel products industry. In the first 
quarter this year, 800 new jobs were 
reported, compared with 1,700 during the 
same period last year. Between 1948 and 
1954, this industry group created 18,400 new 
jobs, more than 7,000 of which became 
avallable in 1952 and 1953. Last year, 2,250 
new jobs were created despite a decline 
in employment of 10 per cent from the 
1953 level. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that on the average the new jobs 
created in one year are the result of invest- 
ment in new plant facilities made the 
preceding year. The reduced level of 
investment for new facilities in 1954 is 
being reflected in the reduced requirements 
for additional workers this year. 
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Regional Distribution 


The regional distribution of new jobs also 
appears to be changing shghtly. Expan- 
sion continues to be limited in the Atlantic 
region but the Quebec region in the first 
quarter this year accounted for 17 per cent 
of the new job total, compared with 22 per 
cent at the same time last year. Fifty-six 
per cent of the new jobs are in Ontario, 
compared with 48 per cent in 1954, and 
eight per cent are in the Prairie region, 
compared with 13 per cent last year. The 
Pacific region claims 14 per cent of the 
total so far, compared with 13 per cent in 
1954. 


Allowing for about a year’s lag between 
investment in new manufacturing facilities 
and their staffing, the quantity of new jobs 
created each year has reflected closely the 


general economic situation in Canada. 
Following the outbreak of the Korean War, 
many new facilities were required and it 
was between 1951 and 1953 that 56 per cent 
of the 128,000 new jobs created in the 
1948-1954 period became available. The 
slackening-off in economic activity after 
mid-1953 began showing up in the diminish- 
ing requirements for the staffing of new 
facilities in 1954 and is continuing to be 
reflected in the much lower new job total 
so far this year. It is still too early to 
determine what influence the recent pick-up 
in economic activity will have on expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities this year. 
Even if a new burst of expansion does 
occur in 1955, the demand for workers 
to staff the new facilities will not be felt 
until 1956. 





13” Annual Conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


Government economist forecasts future business prospects and problems 
and TLC President outlines the aims and ideals of Canadian workers 


Canada’s economic growth will be some- 
what slower than it has been in recent 
years and recessionary influences, if and 
when they appear, will be more difficult to 
deal with than they have been in the post- 
war period, O. J. Firestone, Economic 
Adviser to the Department of Trade and 


Commerce, told the 13th annual conference . 


of the Personnel Association of Toronto, 
held in that city April 21 to 22. 

Another speaker at the conference whose 
remarks are of interest to labour was 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Mr. Jodoin 
told the meeting about his organization’s 
goals and suggested that the corporations 
represented at the conference co-operate 
with labour in trying to have the Canadian 
workers’ ideals realized. Other prominent 
speakers were L. A. Forsyth, President of 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Ltd., 
who spoke on energy and the power 
deriving from it, and Jules J. Justin, of 
Presentations of Canada Limited, whose 
address was titled “How to Arbitrate the 
Grievance Case”. 


O. J. Firestone 


Mr. Firestone pointed out several factors 
which he believed would contribute to a 
reduced economic growth in the _ next 
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several years compared with the period 
1945-53. These included: the absence of 
any backlogs of unfilled civilian orders 
sufficiently large to keep industry going for 
several months, the reduced effect of 
rearmament as “a particularly stimulating 
force in the Canadian economy assuming 
no world war or no further deterioration 
in international relations”, a slower rate of 
population growth and family formation 
and increased external and internal com- 
petition for Canadian industry from foreign 
producers. 


Mr. Firestone said he had “great con- 


fidence in the ability of the Canadian 
economy to continue on its road of 
expansion” but added that “if we are 


realistic enough we have to admit that we 
are likely to face greater difficulties in 
achieving continuing economic expansion 
over the next several years than we did 
face for most of the post-war period”. 


Turning to the “decade that will follow”, 
Mr. Firestone indicated several factors that 
“suggest a more rapid rate of expansion”. 
Among these, he cited the higher rate of 
population growth and family formation 
expected in the mid-sixties arising from the 
record number of children born during the 
war and in the immediate post-war period. 
The government economist said that more 


families and more children “will have the 
effect of increasing significantly the size of 
the domestic market, from baby carriages 
to motor cars, from new homes to added 
school and hospital facilities”. 

Turning to the problem of adjustments 
Canadian industry must now meet, Mr. 
Firestone suggested the following: develop- 
ment of measures designed to stabilize farm 
income and to facilitate exports of farm 
machinery on credit “where the risk factors 
encountered are reasonable”; tighter anti- 
dumping regulations in such industries as 
textiles and electrical equipment; “the 
concerted efforts” of management and 
labour to cut costs, increase efficiency, 
create new designs and develop new 
markets; and the “growing realization” of 
business and labour that increased costs 
cannot be passed on to the consumers at 
all times. 

Noting that unemployment increased in 
1954 when both the foreign and _ the 
domestic markets contracted as the labour 
force and the economy’s productive capacity 
expanded, Mr. Firestone said that as long 
as markets kept on expanding “in line 
with our increasing capacity to produce,” 
a continuing high level of employment can 
be achieved without being accompanied by 
any relative rise in the level of unem- 
ployment. 

The problem of increasing our markets 
as our productive capacity expands “is the 
challenge Canadians are facing,” Mr. Fire- 
stone said. He added that in this country 
many projects are necessary which can 
absorb this increasing productivity. Among 
these he cited housing, roads, schools, 
hospitals, the preservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources, transporta- 
tion facilities and assistance to “less 
fortunate” countries. 

Expressing the opinion that business 
prospects for 1955 are encouraging, Mr. 
Firestone concluded by stating that “a 
slowing down in the rate of economic 
expansion does not necessarily mean an 
increase in unemployment. It can bring 
a decline in unemployment if sensible 
policies are pursued and the national and 
international’ climate is favourable”. 


Claude Jodoin 


Suggesting that corporations work with 
labour in trying to have the ideals of 
workers in Canada realized, Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, outlined to delegates the 
various goals sought by the TLC. He pointed 
out that the Congress, representing more 
than 600,000 workers, was the largest single 


organized group of producers and the largest 
single group of consumers in the country. 

In the field of social security, the TLC 
seeks a government subsidized contributory 
national health insurance scheme, low- 
rental housing and slum clearance, the TLC 
head said. 

Supporting the goal of an _ increased 
population for Canada, Mr. Jodoin called 
for planned immigration and the establish- 
ment of an immigration commission repre- 
Sentative of management, labour and 
government. He said “immigration that is 
not planned and bears no relation to 
national development needs causes only 
harm to the newcomer and to those who 
are already here and especially to those 
out of a job or on short time”. The TLC 
President called for a restriction on all 
immigration during the winter and off- 
season months. 

In the field of labour relations Mr. 
Jodoin urged amendment of the British 
North America Act so that the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act would be applicable in 
all provinces, the mandatory check-off of 
union dues when proper authorization is 
made by the recognized bargaining agent, 
and the inclusion of federal government 
employees under the labour code with the 
right to bargain collectively. 

Enactment by Parliament of a Bill of 
Rights, guaranteeing freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of press and 
other means of communication, the right 
of lawful assembly, association and organi- 
zation, freedom from interference with 
private life, home, family or correspond- 
ence, freedom from arbitrary arrest or 
detention and the right to be informed of 
any charges that may be made against an 
individual, was urged by Mr. Jodoin. He 
said that the Congress holds that these 
rights should be enjoyed by every citizen 
of Canada, without any distinction based 
on race, religion or sex. 

Among the other Congress objectives out- 
lined by the President were :— 

Appointment of a Prices Spreads Com- 
mittee to inquire into all factors affecting 
the retail prices of food, clothing and 
other household goods. 

Availability of federal financial aid to all 
provinces. 

Nationalization of public utilities. 

Adequate protection against the dumping 
of goods in Canada. 

Government encouragement of and 
assistance in the development of natural 
resources, 

An immediate program of public works. 


(Continued on page 652) 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


Lever Brothers introduce retirement and death benefit plan financed 


solely by employer for employees with 15 years’ service--on January 1, 


1905. Payments could stop to persons “addicted to intemperance” 


A retirement and death benefit plan, 
financed solely by the employer and 
covering all male and female workers and 
the widows and children of deceased 
employees, was introduced on January 1, 
1905, by Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto. 
An article in the June 1905 issue of 
Tue Lapour Gazette describes the scheme. 

Canadian employees of the firm were not 
immediately eligible for benefits from the 
fund as operations in Canada had been 
established for only five years and pay- 
ments were to be made only to those with 
15 or more years’ service. 

Under the provisions of the fund, every 
employee retiring after at least 15 years’ 
service at age 65 if a male, and 55 if a 
female, was to receive a yearly pension 
equal to 1-60th of his last year’s salary or 
wages multiplied by the number of years’ 
service, including the period before the 
establishment of the fund, but not to 
exceed $1,500 a year. Thus the worker 
receiving $500 a year who retired at age 
65 after 30 years’ service was paid a yearly 
pension of $250. 

On the death of an employee after at 
least 15 years’ service, or on the death of 
a retired worker, the trustees of the 
pension fund were entitled to pay to the 
widow a yearly allowance of 1-120th of 
the deceased’s salary multiplied by the 
number of years’ service, and to each 
surviving child under 17 (but not exceed- 
ing five in number) one-fifth of the widow’s 
allowance. Thus, the widow of a deceased 
employee (whether or not retired) who 
had 30 years’ service and earned $500 per 
annum was eligible to receive an annual 
allowance for herself of $125 and $25 for 
each child. 

The plan also made provision for 
employees who were forced to retire 
through injury or ill-health and the widows 
and surviving children of any such workers 
who were retired because of conditions 
beyond their control were also provided 
for in the scheme. 

One of the pension fund clauses empow- 
ered the trustees to stop payments “to 
persons addicted to intemperance or guilty 
of improper conduct, or to persons who 
have received compensation under the 
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tmployers’ Liabilit I rkmen’s Com- 
Employers’ Liability or Workmen’s C 
pensation Acts, unless the trustees shall 
consider such compensation inadequate”. 


Another clause stated that “the right of 
the company to deal with their employees 
is to remain unfettered and the establish- 
ment of the fund is not to be regarded as 
relieving employees of their duty to 
provide for old age or incapacity or for 
those dependent on them, as their means 
may permit”. 


May registered one of the smallest 
number of labour disputes of the year and 
in no part of the country were industrial 
conditions “seriously affected by them for 
more than a few days”, the GAZETTE 
reported in its monthly appraisal of the 
industrial scene. The Gazerre said that a 
noticeable feature was the decline in the 
number of serious disputes in the building 
trades, only three having been reported in 
existence as against 12 in May 1904. 


The total number of disputes in existence 
during May was 12 compared with 11 in 
April and 31 in May 1904. About 32 
establishments and 557 workers were 
directly affected and about 15 firms and 166 
employees indirectly affected. Including 
one dispute which began before May 1, 
there were in all 49 firms and 868 workers 
affected directly and indirectly by trade 
disputes during the month, the GaAzETTE 
reported. 

The approximate loss of time to employees 
during the month was estimated at 10,100 
working days, an increase of 950 compared 
with the previous month but a decrease of 
22,958 compared with May 1904. 


Meat price increases in numerous locali- 
ties in Ontario and Quebec were reported 
in the monthly review of the cost of living 
in the country. The price of bread also 
increased in certain areas, e.g., from three 
to four cents a loaf in Guelph, Ont. Farm 
produce continued to remain firm in price 
while the wholesale price of sugar and rice 
declined in a large portion of the country. 


Housing was reported to still be very 
difficult for workers to obtain, particu- 
larly in Moncton, N.B. The shortage was 
reported unimproved in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Galt and other Ontario municipalities. 





International 


Labour Organization 


Director-General’s Annual Report 


ILO Director-General David A. Morse raises questions for discussion 
at Organization’s 38th Conference this month, reports that increasing 
acceptance of unions results in improved co-operation in some places 


New industrial problems likely to result 
from further technological developments in 
industry and a recommendation that an 
international discussion be held on ways 
and means to create a more effective 
relationship between workers and employers 
were prominent features of the annual 
report of the International Labour Organi- 
zation’s Director-General, David A. Morse. 
Mr. Morse’s report raises questions for 
delegates to discuss at the Organization’s 
38th conference in Geneva this month. 
The Conference opened June 1. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, is attending the Conference and 
Canada is represented by the following 
delegation :— 

Government Members: A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Government 
Delegate and Head of the Delegation; 
Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister and Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour, Government Dele- 
gate; Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent 
Delegate to the European Office of the 
United Nations, Alternate Government 
Delegate; and Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Labour; C. R. 
Ford, Assistant Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour; and Dr. J. W. Willard, Director, 
Research Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, all Advisers to the 
Government Delegates. 

Worker Members: Andrew V. Cooper, 
Executive Board Member, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


(AFL-TLC), Worker Delegate; John 
Brady, United Automobile Workers of 
America, ~(CIO-CCL) "Sy > M .2"Hodgson, 


Vice-president, District No. 1, International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL); 
J. G. McLean, Member, National Legis- 
lative Committee (Canada), International 
Railway Brotherhood; Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary, Canadian and Catholic 


Confederation of Labour; and Albert 
Mayer, President, Saskatchewan Civil 
Service Association, all Advisers to the 


Worker Delegate. 


Employer Members: A. W. Campbell, 


Vice-president and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Limited, Employer 


Delegate; G. C. Bernard, Manager, Ontario 
Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion; J. A. Brass, General Secretary, 
Railway Association of Canada; S. M. 
Gossage, Assistant Manager (Personnel), 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company; J. 
Arthur Lapres, Assistant to the President, 
Ha dineeO Connellwn@on. Lamiteds » Wistel:. 
McNally, Manager, Policy Department, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Repre- 
sentative of the Employers’ Committee on 
the ILO; all Advisers to the Employer 
Delegate. 

Mr. F. J. McKendy of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, is Secretary to the Delegation 
while Hon. A. E. Skaling, Minister of 
Labour, New Brunswick, is accompanying 
the Canadian delegation as an observer. 


The Report 


Referring to the increasing growth and 
development of industry, Mr. Morse said: 
“Many of the skilled crafts of the past are 
declining in relative importance as new 
opportunities—especially for white-collar 
workers, technicians, supervisors and engi- 
neers—are opening up.” He added that 
though 60 per cent of the world’s porula- 
tion still earns its living from hunting, 
fishing and agriculture, from two-thirds to 
four-fifths of the workers in the more 
advanced countries are now engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations. 

The Director-General said that he did 
not feel that good industrial relations could 
be attained through legislation alone but 
depended in the long run on the efforts 
of the two most interested parties—the 
workers and the employers. In this con- 
nection he said: 





Widening recognition that rising produc- 
tivity is essential for raising standards of 
material prosperity has been responsible for 
a perceptible shift of emphasis in labour- 
management yelations towards “collective 
thinking rather than conflicting bargaining”. 
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For in the last analysis efforts to develop 
higher productivity depend very largely on 
improved co-operation within industry 
between management and the _ various 
categories of workers concerned and their 
organizations. 

This is perhaps the most urgent and 
important single area requiring joint 
endeavour in the years to come. 


Referring to predictions that a second 
industrial revolution is beginning, Mr. 
Morse took note of the introduction to 
industry of machines that operate factories 
and which are controlled very largely by 
automatic means. 


“Improved technology and changes in 
social outlook are giving us,” Mr. Morse 
said, “the possibility of raising our sights. 
Yet I am often struck by the singular lack 
of interest in the social and human 
problems of industry combined with 
uncertainty as to what might be done 
about them”. He declared that, to some 
extent, political tension and economic 
stability have tended to divert attention 
from social and labour problems. But, he 
continued: 

I am persuaded that the only sound 
approach is rather to focus attention on 
these problems as one fundamental cause of 
instability and tension and to redouble 
efforts to meet them with foresight, under- 
standing and efficiency, and with a particular 
emphasis on _ strengthening the human 
foundations for good teamwork within in- 
dustry and for the increased production and 
productivity which must underlie any lasting 
improvements in labour and social standards. 


Referring to the United States and, to 
a lesser degree, many European countries, 
Mr. Morse pointed to the growth of a 


salary-earning class in the service indus- . 


tries and of white-collar jobs in manu- 
facturing and suggested that this contains 
“a good part of the answer to those who 
fear that machines take the bread out of 
men’s mouths”. 


Continuing his appraisal of the growth 
of a class of technicians in industry, the 
ILO official cited the United States, where 
the size of the foreman group had _ in- 
creased by 60 per cent between 1940 and 
1950, and Sweden, where the number of 
salaried employees has” increased five-fold 
between 1915 and 1950. 


In view of the more complicated pro- 
cesses now being introduced into industry 
and the need for more specialized and 
highly trained workers, Mr. Morse empha- 
sized the necessity for a _ well-educated 
labour force. In this instance he mentioned 
the use of vocational guidance services and 
aptitude testing. These, he said, were being 
used in such countries as Brazil, Greece, 
Israel and Indonesia which were in the 
process of becoming industrialized. 

Mr. Morse said that about half the 
ILO’s total technical assistance program is 
made up of projects aimed at helping 
governments to develop or improve facili- 
ties in the youth training field. He added: 
“The continuing demand for new skills 


seems to make certain types of skill 
shortage a continuing and _ world-wide 
problem”. 


Turning to labour-relations, the Director- 
General said that in certain countries 
opposition to the growth of trade unions 
is becoming “increasingly rare”. He con- 
tinued: “There has been an equally signifi- 
cant evolution in the attitude of trade 
unions, manifested by an increased concern 
for the national economic health and by 
an increasing comprehension of the need 
for greater industrial productivity as a 
condition for continuous social progress. 
This modification of outlook on the part 
of the wage-earners has tended _ to 
widen the area of concerted action with 
employers”. 

Reiterating his opinion that good indus- 
trial relations cannot be attained through 
legislation alone, Mr. Morse called for 
more study on the “human problems in 
industry”. He said that as industrialization 
proceeds, workers and productive opera- 
tions will tend to be concentrated in 
relatively larger units and. that as the 
contribution of each individual becomes 
more specialized and limited, contacts with 
management and often with trade unions 
will become more remote, more formal and 
more impersonal. 

Mr. Morse stressed the particular needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, in most 
of which, he said, “the human factors in 
the industrialization process are still far 
from being adequately recognized”. 





Personnel Association of Toronto 
(Continued from page 649) 


At the annual election of officers, 
Gordon F. Harrison was elected President. 
Mr. Harrison is Director of the Industrial 
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Relations Department of the John Inglis 
Co. Limited and English Electric Company 
of Canada Limited. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


Both management and labour at the firm 





of John Wyeth & Brother (Canada) 
Limited in Walkerville, Ont., believe that 
labour-management committees are vital to 
business. Raymond Meredith, President of 
Local 368, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America (CIO), the bargaining 
agent, said :— 

“Hmployee-management groups are a 
vital necessity to business. There is a gap 
between labour and management, apart 
from the signed working agreement, that 
requires attention. 

“Any employee-management committee 
works outside the union contract, although 
it is important that a union officer be a 
part of this committee. Members consist 
of elected plant employees representing the 
many departments of the company. 
Participation in these groups gives them 
a feeling of being vital to plant operation, 
and the harmonious relationship thus 
created is amazing.” 

Speaking for management, Gordon Gray, 
President and General Manager of the firm, 
said :— 

“The labour-management group in the 
Wyeth organization is known as our opera- 
tional committee. It was formed and 
began its activities back in February 1944. 
We are intensely proud of all the people 
who have served so well in its activities 
during the past 11 years to produce its fine 
record of accomplishments. 

“The efforts of the group are widely 
diversified, but each phase is considered 
very important. Certainly many of the 
results are not measurable in cold dollars 
and cents, but they are strikingly apparent 
in the warmth of ever-improving morale 
and human relations—the priceless assets 
of any industrial organization.” 

* “x ce 

Writing in the Casco Kernel, employee 
publication of the Canada Starch Com- 
pany, limited, Cardinal, Ont. Cecil 
Crowder, an official of Local 483, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(CIO-CCL) has said that plant safety 
depends on teamwork. 

The labour-management committee at 
the Canada Starch plant has been doing 
excellent work, especially in the field of 





safety, and Mr. Crowder’s statement pro- 
vides an example of the importance of 
safety to the man on the job. He said 
in part :— 

“Tt is part of our Cardinal tradition to 
work together, to help the other fellow 
out. You can call it teamwork, being a 
good neighbour, sportsmanship, or the 
buddy system—but it is the way we get 
things done smoothly and quickly. 

“Teamwork keeps production high at the 
plant. In fact, it is teamwork—between 
employees and management—that has 
pushed production in the nation to an all- 
time high. Well, teamwork prevents acci- 
dents, too. Teamwork for safety can push 
accidents down to an all-time low. All we 
have to do is think of the other fellow’s 
safety as well as our own. It is just a 
matter of good citizenship and _ good 
sportsmanship.” 

X * 2 

“Third Dimension,” a dramatized broad- 
cast on labour-management co-operation, 
was recently presented as a feature of 
“Cross Section”, a CBC program on topics 
of general public interest. This presenta- 
tion was the second over a Canadian radio 
network. 

The drama was originally written and 
produced under the auspices of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service in 
March 1958. Response to the broadcast was 
widespread. 

A commentary by a staff member of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
followed the dramatized portion of the 
broadcast. The plot revolved around a 
newspaper man with a rather cynical 
approach to co-operation in industry. He 
draws an assignment to investigate joint 
consultation in a plant and in the course 
of his interviews learns why and how 
labour and management work together. 

The story describes an incident relating 
to a problem which had threatened the 
firm’s existence and the solution found to 
the problem through co-operation. Through 
meeting and talking with representatives of 
labour and management and hearing their 
views, he finds that his ready-made opinions 
on labour-management relations are wrong. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


In addition to field repre- 
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Industrial 


and Conciliation 


Relations — 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation 
votes, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. During the 
month, the Board received two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men on behalf of a unit of conductors 
employed by the Midland Railway Com- 
pany of Manitoba, Winnipeg, in its 
passenger and freight train service (L.G., 
March, p. 298). 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of technical employees of the 
Western Oniario Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., employed at Station CKLW 
and CKLW-TV (L.G., March, p. 298). 


3. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Jron Workers, 
Loéala720-) ote shebalie of fa) Vunite-or 


employees classified as rigger employed by 


Dutton-Mannix Companies Ltd. at Nisuthn 


Bay at Mile 803.5 on the Alaska High- 
Wayno cals Gh eeeA OTe Osea25)e 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers, 
below the rank of chief engineer, employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Canadian 
National Railways in its Newfoundland 
Steamship Service (L.G., April, p. 425). 


5. St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
employed at . Radio Station CKSM, 
Falls, excluding the general 
chief engineer, accountant and 
program director and announcer from the 
bargaining unit (L.G., May, p. 541). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by ‘The 


Shawinigan 
manager, 
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Labour Relations Board 


Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, while the vessels of the com- 
pany are engaged in freighting operations 


(NGM aye peo41): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Lake Shore Lines Ltd., Lachine, Que., 
respondent. (SS Island King IT) (1.G., Sept. 
1954, p. 1280). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., respondent, and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 541). The names of the applicant 
and intervener will appear on the ballot. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Saguenay and Lake St. John Telephone 
Employees’ National Syndicate, applicant, 
and The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, respondent (L.G., May, p. 541). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Works, 
Local 97, on behalf of a unit of structural 
iron workers employed by Edgar Bickerton 
Bridge and Structural Steel Erectors Ltd., 
Vancouver, on the project located at Maile 
897, Lewes River, Y.T., and elsewhere in 
the Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees of the St. 
Charles Transportation Co. Ltd., Quebec 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Local 509, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, and Local 165, American 
Federation of Electrical Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Transit Tankers and “Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, Que., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Ine. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
Osi) 

2. Macdonald Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Edmonton, and Local Union 
No. 857, International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (iG, “Heb. p. 170). 

3. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Local 520, United Packing- 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in foree from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial: Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of*disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conelude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings unaer the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax, and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two oflicers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinees of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department, in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions’ “Branch “andy ethesn Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (i:Gs May, pe 541). 

4. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1657, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Checkers) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., 
May, p. 541). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During April, the Minister received the 
reports of the following Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which he had 
established :— 

1. Prince Edward Hotel (Canadian 
National Railways), Brandon, Man., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers _ 


(L.G., March, p. 300). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

2. Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Winnipeg, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., March, 
p. 300). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


1. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Dec. 1954, p. 1725). 


2. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion representing elevator companies at 
Fort Wiliam and Port Arthur and Local 
650, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


In April, the Minister appointed Eric G. 
Taylor, Toronto, as an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to mediate the issue in dispute 
between the Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association representing elevator companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
Local 650, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (see above). A settlement of 
the dispute was reached on April 20. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, Man. 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation, comprised of 


Thomas McGregor, the union’s nominee 
b >a 


He Ge HS sath OG withe companys 
nominee, and T. W. Laidlaw, QC, Chair- 
man, submits herein its report in the above 
dispute. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Article 22 of the current collective agree- 
ment with respect to rates of pay, due 
notice was served by the union on the 
management of the Prince Edward Hotel 
to revise the agreement to provide for: 
“a 15 per cent increase in wages of all 
employees covered by the _ collective 
agreement”. 

The Board was sworn in on January 27, 
1955, and had hardly completed arrange- 
ments for the hearing of the parties in 
the dispute when we were advised that the 
hotel had been sold and that the need for 
the Board no longer existed. The Board 
convened a final meeting at which the 
representatives of the parties made state- 
ments which indicated that there were no 
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During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers and the 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, Man. 
(Canadian National Railways). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winnipeg, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, H. G. H. Smith, QC, and 
T. McGregor, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


















further matters to be dealt with by the 
Board and so we report. 
Dated at Winnipeg, this 7th day of 
April 1955. 
(Sgd.) T. W. Latwiaw, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) H. G. H. Smitx, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation, comprised of 
Thomas McGregor, the union’s nominee, 
Peet. pinith, GC. the  company.s 
nominee, and T. W. Laidlaw, QC, Chair- 
man, submits herein its report. 


Terms of Reference 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Article 22 of the current collective agree- 
ment between the parties with respect to 
rates of pay, notice was served by the 
union on the management of the Fort 
Garry Hotel under date of August 10, 1954, 
of its desire to revise the agreement to 
provide for: “a 15 per cent increase in 
wages of all employees covered by the 
collective agreement.” 

The said agreement runs for a period of 
two years from August 1, 19538, subject to 
the right to re-open by either party subse- 
quent to August 1, 1954, for the negotia- 
tion of wages rates only. Negotiations were 
carried on from September 8, 1954, to 
December 2, 1954, without success. On the 
latter date the Department of Labour 
informed the parties that a Board of 
Conciliation had been established to deal 
with the dispute. 

The hotel management definitely takes 
the position that the Fort Garry Hotel 
employees should not be treated the same 
in matters relating to wages as are the 
railway employees of the Canadian 
National. It submits that there is no 
comparability or connections between hotel 
work and railway work and the effect of 
common ownership of railway and _ hotel 
properties 1s completely irrelevant. 

The union on the other hand claims that 
pay adjustments for employees in railway 
hotels should at least keep pace with those 
in the railway service. 


Background 


Early in 1950 the union requested a 
general wage increase of 10 cents per hour 
and a five-day, forty-hour work week for 
railway and hotel employees. Negotiations 
were unsuccessful and a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson. In a majority report it is stated 
in part as follows: 





During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and the Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg (Canadian National Railways). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winnipeg, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, H. G. H. Smith, QC, and 
T. McGregor, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


The Canadian National Railways argue 
that, although the wages and working con- 
ditions of hotel employees are referred to 
us for consideration, along with the wages 
and working conditions of their other 
employees, they should be considered sepa- 
rately, and that a separate ruling should be 
made in respect of them. 

We think this right. Hotel work has no 
connection with or comparability with rail- 
way work. The wages and working condi- 
tions of railway hotel employees are properly 
comparable with those of other hotel 
employees. 

The fact that a railway company, rather 
than another company, owns a hotel does 
not change its character or the nature of 
the various classes of work performed in it. 
To classify hotel employees as railworkers 
is entirely artificial. They have nothing to 
do with the operation of a railway. 


Later on Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock was 
named to arbitrate the dispute. On 
December 18, 1950, the learned Judge 
expressed himself in part as follows: 


The hotel industry, being a_ separate 
industry from that of the operation of a 
railway, mere common ownership cannot, in 
my opinion, bring about any identity between 
the two. To accept such a principle would 
mean that a railway acquiring a coal mine, 
for example, because it conceives there will 
be some advantages through its ownership of 
the mine, would be obliged to increase or 
decrease the wages of the coal miners with 
every increase or decrease in the wages of the 
railway employees proper, or vice-versa, not- 
withstanding that the considerations dictat- 
ing a particular change in the case of the 
one were not present in the other. I do not 
think such a principle can stand examina- 
tion and I am therefore unable to accept it. 
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Accordingly Mr. Justice Kellock, in his 
award of December 18, 1950, granted the 
railway employees 3 cents per hour in- 
crease in wage rates in addition to the 4 
cents awarded by Parliament under the 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, a 
forty-hour work week, and a _ two-year 
contract. In contrast with this his award 
granted to the employees of the Fort Garry 
Hotel no increase in rates of pay beyond 
that awarded by Parliament, no reduction 
in hours of work and a one-year contract. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
J. D. Hyndman considered the question of 
hours of work and wages of employees in 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, and the 
following is an extract from the report 
dated March 12. 1952: 

A good deal has been said about the 
CNR system as including its hotels and 
advertising it as such, and therefore, the 
hotel employees should be regarded as rail- 
way employees and treated in exactly the 
same manner. In my view, a hotel is a hotel, 
whether owned privately or by a railway 
company, or other corporation. The fact that 
the hotel system is mentioned in general 
advertising by the railway does not change 
the fact that it is still an hotel and operated 
as such. 


The same question came _ before Mr. 
Justice Kellock, and after considering the 
evidence which was substantially similar to 
that before us, he concluded quite definitely 
that the hotel employees had not established 
a case for an increase.... He proceeded on 
the principle that in considering wages any 
industry must be compared to another or 
others of the same nature. This principle I 
think is sound and just. 


The union built a strong case for the 
hotel employees but in the face of the 
findings in two conciliation boards and the 
award in the arbitration, this Board has 
come to the conclusion that no useful 
purpose will be served by re-opening the 
railway hotel issue. 


The result has been that since 1950 the 
hotel employees have been treated as a 
separate bargaining unit and it is on this 
basis that the present dispute is being 
considered. 


Result 


Following the union’s rejection of the 
report of the 1950 Board and the subse- 
quent strike, the hotel employees by virtue 
of the Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act received a wage increase of 4 cents 
per hour. Under that Act provision was 
made for further negotiations regarding an 
increase in excess of 4 cents per hour and 
the application of a forty-hour work week 
and failing agreement, for the appointment 
of an arbitrator. The arbitrator’s award 
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to which reference has already been made, 
while granting to railway employees an 
increase of 3 cents per hour in excess of 
the 4 cents already granted and a forty- 
hour work week and a two-year contract. 
denied the request of the Fort Garry Hotel 
employees for additional compensation and 
a forty-hour work week. 

In 1952 a complete review of the wage 
structure of the Fort Garry Hotel was 
undertaken. No. over-all increase was 
forthcoming but monthly rates in certain 
classifications were increased. Effective 
August 1, 1953, certain classifications were 


again increased. Effective November 1, 
1953, the forty-hour work week was 
adopted. According to the company the 


adjustments increased average hourly earn- 
ings from  “774* m1 1951" to 1-012ein19s4; 
but again no general increases, either on an 
hourly or a salary basis, were put into 
effect. 


Agreement 


On December 12, 1953, a new collective 
agreement was entered into by the parties 
with rates of pay effective August 1, 1953. 
Article 22 provides that it be in effect for 
a period of two years from August 1, 1953, 
but may be reopened by either party 
subsequent to August 1, 1954, but only for 
the purpose of negotiating wage rates pro- 
vided sixty days’ notice is given in writing 
to that effect any time after June 1, 1954. 
Notice was duly given by the union and 
negotiations were carried on without an 
agreement being reached. The union’s posi- 
tion is summarized on page 14 of its 
submission as follows: 


1. There has been no general increase since 
1950. 


2. Wage rates in the hotel industry 
generally have increased on the average 
across Canada by 20 per cent between 


October 1950 and October 1953. 


3. The real wages of these employees have 
been substantially reduced by the rise in 
prices of consumer goods and services in 1950 
and 1951 and have been kept at a reduced 
purchasing power. 


4. The wage changes have not kept pace 
with those paid to fellow employees on the 
railway of the parent company. 


5. The Fort Garry Hotel is in a superior 
position in terms of hotel services and 
facilities and its employees’ should be 
entitled to rates of pay commensurate with 
the qualifications required of them in the 
circumstances. 


6. The hotel business in Winnipeg has 
shown improvements in 1951 and 1952 over 
1950. 


The hotel management dealt with the 
union’s submissions in the rebuttal state- 
ment dated February 23, 1955. In para- 


graph 22 of the rebuttal, the management. 
summarrzes its claims with respect to the 
union: 

1. That management has shown the 
employees have enjoyed substantial increases 
since 1950. 

2. That the average hourly wage earnings 
of the employees have been increased by 
30:7 per cent since 1950. 

3. That the average real hourly earnings 
of the employees have increased by more 
than 18 per cent since the settlement in 
1950. 


4. That official tribunals, chairman of 


conciliation boards and arbitrators have 
consistently held that the movement of 
wages of railway employees is not a suitable 
criterion for the determination of wages for 
hotel employees. 

5. That the financial and competitive 
position of the Fort Garry Hotel does not 
warrant any enhancement of the already 
prererred position’ “of “the Fort Garry 
employees in the matter of wages. 

Gulhatthe Fort Garry »has, not. shared 
fully in the upward trend in hotel business 
in Winnipeg. 


The breaking off of the relationship 
between railway and hotel employees in so 
far as wage rates are concerned has reacted 
unfavourably upon the hotel employees’ 
bargaining position and the differential 
between the two groups has widened con- 
siderably since 1950. While we sympathize 
with the hotel employees’ viewpoint it 1s 
most unlikely that the differential can be 
eliminated either in whole or in part. 

Both sides have been most helpful in 
the presentation of material bearing upon 
the matters in dispute. They included 
references to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. It was urged on behalf of 
management that the railway hotels were 
on a competitive basis with other hotels 
in the province and wage rates in the Fort 
Garry should be related to provincial 
standards. The Board has come to the 
conclusion however that the railway hotels 
in Manitoba are in a class by themselves 
when it comes to comparing their economic 
status. They not only cater to the needs 
of a transient section of the public engaged 
in commercial pursuits but are also adver- 
tised internationally in an appeal to the 
tourist and vacation seeker. 

Collective bargaining is designed primarily 
to meet the respective needs of employer 
and employee so that labour’s natural 
desire to work under favourable conditions 
and to achieve a better standard of living 
may be attained; management’s right to 
conduct its business efficiently and in keep- 
ing with the economic realities of the 
industry in which it is engaged; and the 
over-all interests of the Canadian people. 
It is conceded that these are abstract prin- 
ciples difficult to apply and that there is 


no hard and fast rule for arriving at an 
equitable basis for the establishment of 
adequate wage rates. 

The Board members from the beginning 
of these proceedings recognized that the 
wage scale for hotel employees was 
materially lower than that of industry as 
a whole. It also recognized the necessity 
for some adjustment in the over-all picture 
which would enable them to meet the 
standard of living in this province. We do 
not consider that the employer’s ‘ability to 
pay 1s an issue here. 


It is not our intention to examine in 
any detail the statistics which have been 
made available to us. There has been no 
general wage increase since August 1950. 
There have been adjustments however 
during the four-year period which affect 
some 33 per cent of the employees involved 
in the present dispute. 

In 1950 employees in the hotel and 
restaurant classification in Canada worked 
43:5 hours per week for 64:5 cents per 
hour, or an average weckly wage of $28.06. 
In 1953 the average hours worked per week 
was 42-7, an hourly rate of 77-8 cents or 
a weekly wage of $33.22. In 1954 the work 
week was down to 41:5 hours and the 
average hourly earnings had increased to 
82:7 cents or an average weekly wage of 
$34.22. 

According to THe Lasour GAZETTE 
(February 1955, page 227) the average 
weekly wage for Canada as of November 1, 
1954, was $59.80 per week, while that of 
Manitoba was $57.45 per week, and 
Winnipeg $54.67 per week. The difference 
between the dominion and the provincial 
average and that of the Fort Garry Hotel 
is so marked that it needs no further 
comment. The Board’s problem is_ to 
determine what adjustment, if any, should 
be made to the present wage structure of 
the employees of the Fort Garry. It has 
found considerable difficulty in reaching 
unanimity on the part of its members. It 
is satisfied that the wage level of the 
affected employees is low in comparison 
with the general level of wages in the 
province. In the earlier stages of our 
discussions, Mr. Smith, the company’s 
nominee, took a very strong stand against 
any increase in the present rates. He 
however appreciates the difficulties that 
will confront both the company and its 
employees if this Board fails to reach a 
unanimous recommendation. The Chair- 
man is also indebted to the assistance 
which he received from Mr. McGregor, the 
employees’ representative. 
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After prolonged discussion, 1t was agreed 
that both the company and the union could 
justify the positions taken. The Board 
appreciates the difficulties in trying to 
reconcile the divergent points of view. In 
an effort to do so, however, it recom- 
mends that basic wage rates be increased 
3 per cent effective April 1, 1955. 


Dated at Winnipeg, this 7th day of 
April 1955. 

(Sgd.) T. W. Lawwiaw, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. G. H. Smiru, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decision in Case No. 656 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in a 
case heard March 8, 1955. 

The dispute concerned the claim of an 
engineer for 230 miles because he was not 
called to operate an electrically actuated 
rotary snowplough. 

The dispute is summarized below. 

Case No. 656—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers concerning an engineer's claim for 
mileage. 

On February 18, 1954, a snowplough unit 
was sent a distance of 40 miles over 
mountainous territory. The rotary plough 
was connected to a diesel unit which 
supplied the power for the motor only and 
was propelled by a locomotive. 

Instructions had been issued by the 
Company not to call an engineer to operate 
electrically actuated rotary snowploughs. 
The Brotherhood argued that an engineer 
should have been called, in accordance with 
Article 11(a) of the Schedule, which reads: 
“Wherever electric or other power is in- 
stalled as a substitute for steam, locomotive 
engineers will have the preference for posi- 
tion as engineer or motorman.” 

The employees also referred to two 
other Articles which they argued contem- 
plated the employment of a locomotive 
engineer on motive power propelling snow- 
ploughs and on rotary snowploughs because 
they established the rates of pay for engi- 
neers so employed. 

The Brotherhood argued, too, that 
windows and control valves in the rotary 
plough are all on the right (engineer’s) 
side, “which indicates observation of signals 
is expected from the operator of the 
rotary”. 

The Company contended that locomotive 
engineers originally were called for rotary 
snowplough service because of the simi- 
larity in operation between a steam loco- 
motive and a steam-driven rotary. It was 
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convenient to call engine crews and the 
rate was set accordingly but “there is 
nothing in the agreement to indicate that 
this was a mandatory understanding”. The 
rate was set in the Articles referred to for 
locomotive engineers “when and if called” 
for snowplough service but “this clause does 
not imply that an engineer must be used,” 
the Company declared. 


There is no such similarity in electrically 
driven rotaries, the Company pointed out, 
and because rotary. service is always 
emergency service, 1t is to the Company’s 
interest to assign employees and officers to 
this service who have been specially trained 
and who would be available at all times. 
In the case of locomotive engineers, it 
continued, all men on the district list would 
have to be trained because of district 
seniority agreements, in order to guarantee 
that the locomotive engineers first called 
would have an understanding of the oper- 
ation of these units. 


In the coupling of a diesel unit to a 
rotary, the Company argued, the leads from 
the main generator of the diesel must be 
disconnected from the traction motors and 
coupled to the rotary to supply it with 
power. The “consist” (the rotary and the 
diesel) therefore becomes immobile and is 
only subject to movement by another 
source of motive power, it explained. 


This, the Company argued, was entirely 
similar to snowploughs, spreaders, auxiliary 
cranes, ditchers, pile drivers, etc., which are 
handled ahead of locomotives and some 
of which are equipped with automatic 
air brake controls and not in the care 
of locomotive engineers. The Company 
pointed out that the rotary used at the 
time was equipped with an air whistle, 
similar to those used on snowploughs, for 
transmitting signals between the operator 
of the rotary and the locomotive engineer 
controlling the pushing unit. 


(Continued on page 666) 





Statutory Holiday Provisions 


Almost 95 per cent of collective agreements in survey provided jfor 
observance of statutory holidays; about 82 per cent granted pay for 
some or all of the holidays observed when no work done on those days 


A continuing increase in the number of 
paid statutory holidays provided by collec- 
tive agreement in Canadian industry was 
indicated by a survey of a sample of agree- 
ments in all industries* completed recently 
by the Economics and Research Branch. 


Of 951 agreements in effect in January 
1955 that were examined in this study, 
nearly 95 per cent provided for the observ- 
ance of statutory holidays, and about 82 
per cent granted pay for some or all of 
the holidays observed when no work is 
done on those days. In a similar survey 
made early in 1952, while the proportion 
of agreements which provided for observ- 
ance of statutory holidays was almost 
exactly the same as in the present survey, 
the proportion which allowed paid holidays 
was only about 72 per cent of the total. 

Besides the increase in the number of 
agreements which allowed paid _ holidays, 
there was an increase in the number of 
days paid for. While in 1952 only about 
30 per cent of the agreements provided for 
eight or more paid holidays a year, in the 
present survey the proportion had increased 
to 50 per cent. 

A summary of the main provisions regard- 
ing holidays, with and without pay when 
not worked, is given in Table 1; and details 
as to the number of holidays allowed are 
set out in Table 2(a), (b) and (c). 

Of the small proportion of agreements 
which do not provide for statutory holi- 
days, nearly half cover the railway running 





*This analysis is based on 951 collective agreements 
in the 1000-agreement sample used for analytical 
purposes. The remaining 49 agreements were out 
of date at the time the article was prepared. 


trades employees, and about a third affect 
some of the employees in other industries 
in which the nature of the work presents 
difficulties in the granting of holidays, 
including fishing, air transport, inter-urban 
buses, fire-fighting and theatres. In the 
few remaining cases the lack of any men- 
tion of holidays in the agreement does not 
necessarily indicate that holidays are not in 
fact granted. 

Rates of pay for work done on paid 
and unpaid statutory holidays are given in 
Table 3. For work on unpaid holidays 
time and a half is the commonest rate, 
being found in more than half of the agree- 
ments which mention rates for work on 
such days. Double time, however, is only 
a little less common. 

For work on paid holidays, double time 
is the rate given in a little less than 45 
per cent of the agreements giving rates 
for such work; while 35 per cent of these 
agreements mention double time and a 
half. Other rates, such as time and a 
half or triple time, appear comparatively 
infrequently. 

Paid holidays falling on Saturday, 
Sunday or alternative day off.—The ques- 
tion of what special provisions, if any, are 
made for paid holidays falling on a Satur- 
day, Sunday or alternative day off was 
reviewed; the results are set out in tables 4, 
piaid (G7 

When a statutory holiday falls on 
Sunday, the following Monday is usually 
proclaimed as the legal day of observance. 
Nevertheless, 454 agreements (60 per cent 
of the agreements providing for paid holi- 
days) make speeial provision for holidays 
falling on Sunday. Of these, 272 agree- 
ments provide that the holiday will be 





TABLE 1.—PROVISIONS FOR STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN A SAMPLE 
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TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED 


(a2) Under agreements in which all observed holidays are paid for when not worked 
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(6) Under agreements in which some of the observed holidays are paid for when not worked 
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observed on another day or paid for, but 
182 agreements indicate that the holiday 
will not be paid for* (Table 5). 

With the growing prevalence of the five- 
day week, the problem of a holiday falling 
on a Saturday is now dealt with in 314 
agreements (40 per cent of the agreements 





*This is not always clearly stated. Many of the 
agreements which have been classified in this study 
as not allowing pay for holidays which fall on 
Saturday, Sunday or alternative day off, do not 
actually mention Saturday, Sunday or other rest 
day. Often they merely state in general terms that 
holidays will be paid for only if they fall within 
the regularly scheduled work week, or on a day on 
which the employee would otherwise have been 
scheduled to work. 


providing for paid holidays in this sample). 
In the majority of these the holiday is not 
paid for if it falls on a Saturday; under 
certain other agreements, the holiday is 
paid for, another day off substituted or 
some other arrangement made (Table 4). 

In cases where some employees regularly 
work on Saturdays and Sundays but have 
an alternative day or days off in the week, 
the question of a holiday falling on an 
employee’s regular day off is mentioned in 
288 agreements. Under the majority of 
these, the holiday is not paid for. In other 
instances, however, the holiday is paid for 
or another day off is allowed (Table 6). 


TABLE 3.—RATES OF PAY FOR WORK PERFORMED ON STATUTORY HOLIDAYS* 
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Mimeanceapnalinlus anovencday, Olina a alerted ve. seis oes 3 Fog OS AO). al Nd ane OR eee AN ae ee Ag 
Neinious mates sand arrangcerments emer... series ae sella. s sen ae . 61 40,219 8 7,496 
JRSM TAVONE, TAGES ORICON OLY S He ate esa op coo) tac ich eh SS Ree Ce 64 27,467 17 28,567 














* In addition to those mentioned in this table there are eight agreements covering 22,252 workers in which pre- 


mium rates for work on holidays vary for different sections, occupations or localities. 


TABLE 4.—PROVISIONS REGARDING PAID HOLIDAYS WHICH FALL ON A 
SATURDAY WHERE A FIVE-DAY WEEK IS IN EFFECT 

















Sle Number of Number of 
Provision Agreements Ut 

oncavaoosernvedsonmtollowinge Mondays a-ie. oht errs tees cc krc ecto olcss Gis ins aves sa suntine cman eels 7 9, 664 
Holiday observed on another day, or another day off allowed........................-005. 9 LPP 
Holiday to be observed on any other publicly proclaimed day...................+-:20-220+: 61 38, 566 
JB lolbidleas: sasyice lane hee Atte w tamed en Soh RE AEC ie eR CCR Ce it Oe, Ree AP es Sk eae 32 35, 981 
@rhersarrancemen teepeee Meee ee ee ees eM te MON ter say's cys cisele Sas Samia cutters ae Se ae 13 19, 055 
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TABLE 5.—PROVISIONS REGARDING PAID HOLIDAYS WHICH FALL ON ASUNDAY 











Provision 











Holiday observed on following Monday 
Holiday observed on another day, or another day off allowed 
Holiday observed on any other publicly proclaimed day 
Holiday paid for 
Other arrangements 
Holiday not paid for 


Totals with such provisions 











Number of 
Number of Worker 
as “| Covered 
5 ne ea, ee ins pe ae eee . SOAS. Maiti oe ete | RIE 85 VG PS 
LTE, SE Ne TeN, REMEBER Sere 8 9 3,422 
Rene Wma. \ JP eee Rae Sate) RTA 3 ta 134 129, 365 
28 25, 892 
16 24,905 
182 116, 054 
Bo, PR REN I EEE SS RUSE ETRE h Be iets Sher cease 454 375,761 
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TABLE 6.—PROVISIONS REGARDING 
PAID HOLIDAYS WHICH FALL ON AN 
EMPLOYEE’S REGULAR DAY OFF 


(Other than Saturday or Sunday). 











Number of 

Provision Sessa ete ea 
Another day off allowed....... 34 21,607 
ElolidayapalGuoree ene nei 64 87,118 
Other arrangements........... 9 20, 884 
Holiday not: paid for-.esere 181 114, 824 
Totals with such provisions 288 244, 433 








The following are examples of some of 
the clauses mentioned above: 


I 


In the event one of the above Statutory 
Holidays falls on Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed as the Statutory 
Holiday. 


ae 


If the holiday falls on Saturday, eligible 
employees shall receive holiday pay, pro- 
vided they have worked the last preceding 
scheduled work day within the work week 
in which the holiday falls, and the next 
succeeding work day in the following week. 


TEE 


For purposes of clarification, if any of the 
designated holidays falls on a Saturday, the 
parties agree that no pay shall be due to 
the employees for said holiday. 


IV 


Although the said agreement states that 
no pay shall be given for a holiday falling 
on Saturday, it is understood and agreed 
that should legislation be passed by the 
Government changing the dates of holidays 
falling on a Saturday to the Monday of the 
following week that the said holiday shall 
be paid for. 

Vv 

Should an employee be absent from work 
on New Year’s Day, Good Friday [etc.], it 
is the intention of this Agreement that under 
certain conditions his pay for the week in 
which such day falls should not be reduced 
by reason of such absence. Should there- 
fore an employee be absent from work on 
any such day he shall be paid at what would 
have been his applicable hourly rate for 
time so lost by him from his regular work 
on that day, provided that he shall not be 


so paid... (c) if such holiday is his regular 
day off. 


Conditions of eligibility for pay for 
paid holidays.—Usually the right to pay 
for a paid holiday is subject to certain 
conditions. The commonest of these is 
that an employee must have worked the 
day before and the day after the holiday. 
As Table 7 shows, this stipulation was con- 
tained in 393 agreements, which is approxi- 
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mately half of those which mention paid 
holidays. A certain length of service, vary- 
ing from 30 days to as long as one year, 
is another common condition. A_ third 
condition fairly often met with is one 
which requires the employee to have per- 
formed a certain minimum amount of 
work during a stated period in which the 
holiday occurs. The following are examples 
of clauses laying down such conditions: 


I 


All permanent hourly-rated employees who 
are not required to work on the following 
seven statutory Holidays acne ureeee shall 
receive eight hours straight time pay for 
these seven holidays, subject to the following 
conditions: 

(a) Provided the employee has worked his 
scheduled work day on both the employee’s 
working day preceding and the employee’s 
working day following such holiday. 

If the employee is absent from work with- 
out leave from the management on either of 
such days, he shall not receive pay for such 
holiday.... 


(b) Provided the employee is actively 
employed sometime during the week of the 
holiday. 


II 


All employees, upon completing two 
months’ continuous service, who work the 
complete scheduled hours on the work-day 
immediately before and on the work-day 
immediately after each of the above-named 
holidays, shall receive pay at their current 
rates for: eight hours if the holiday falls 
on a Monday to Friday inclusive. 


tit 


A member of the Union must work not 
less than sixteen hours on the week when 
the Legal Holiday falls to be entitled to be 
paid for this day. 

Another condition often mentioned, but 
not tabulated, is that an employee shall 
forfeit his right to holiday pay if he is 
ordered to work on the holiday and does 
not do so. 


Particular Days Observed.—Table 8 lists 
the numbers of agreements, with numbers 
of workers covered, that provide for the 
observance of particular days; i.e. New 
Year’s Day, Christmas, and so on. The holi- 
days covered by the description ‘Various 
religious holidays” in the table are the 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints, and 
the Immaculate Conception. The agree- 
ments mentioning these days apply in the 
province of Quebec. The item “Other 
days” includes various days which are 
mentioned occasionally, such as _ Easter 
Monday, the day after New Year’s Day, 
the union’s picnic day, and some which are 
evidently popular local holidays. 





TABLE 7.—AGREEMENTS STIPULATING SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PAID HOLIDAYS 











Number o 

Provision ives’ se Workers 

greements| Covered 

Conditions for entitlement to pay for paid holidays: 

Employee must work the day before and the day after the holiday......................... 393 315, 585 
Wnlysemployvecsuwitisenloritys entitled: tO payasdocc ce dn. e cohen cas ccuhec colon ene eons 61 44,482 
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HOM uvEMmOKss In ON LOS SSCL VI COnenep er iystas siecle Giateies se o.cs cee conc be ec edecise Eel le be ves 11 3, 202 
DOR ay SOOT ON LOS OLal AEW.COKS es SCL VA CC nm sais outiosesrers oloisio sy <, siteisictalla ihe sales ereremtrge wraeule « 39 24,475 
ORGY S MOI OREM ON DNS ASELV] CO mr eWAbeees ne cares stienie sacs a aave.6 a70.4w ola a s'e)u oerepares oc eres bade coor pes 17 4,623 
MO WGRY COS ESCIiVd CORE eer ease enh cots cles edhe cc Ga c18pas fs we: iahlo std dw asaisl dite, « Se NEe A eee beens 8 8,413 
Other periods of service......... Da ee ee Te ile Ragin’ ie CANA cis axe So ae nade Ga in aha 14 10, 011 
Various service requirements during a stated period within which the holiday occurs....... 87 77,840 
Pay for holiday reduced for absence during week in which holiday occurs..................- 9 11,951 


TABLE 8.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED: 


PARTICULAR DAYS 














With Pay Without Pay Totals* 
When Not Worked | When Not Worked cre 
Holiday Number { Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of fo) 

Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers 

ments Covered | ments Covered | ments Covered 
INE way ents SUL) Ay peace tat oy he ett crteie 2 MOS EWAS somes 695 | 474,408 lat 101, 788 812 576,196 
ODP ECLA een hen, eat ns eorR ue et Oi) or RS accross 604 393, 507 126 106, 888 730 500, 395 
Wigioaey, (imayaigs) 4D ENR bnjsoan ooouedneodeesoeonen Oo. Fa ay DOU TOO 89 57,309 604 415, 064 
SEOnmihe Baptistuoayrisosaacce a. widebies deciles « 110 77,581 29 19, 109 139 96, 690 
LO OTMITTONgL) A Vaan ec eres Se AEN. fe cee kits wae 636 443,081 138 109, 666 774 552), 747 
POR OGAY acre teres Jc irane sen ok ae aston ek 225 154, 532 42 34, 641 267 189,173 
iL plavaie BERR creat cece See & onkee Cee OHIO Haee Ere ear 709 533, 784 116 64, 399 825 598, 183 
SAMS SIVA Vereen eters mcm eals dies. » sr ecie's 566 399,198 110 71,944 676 471,142 
emmem bran Cen ay aeamars 1cicicraare coun ares times Seats 215 126, 716 59 39, 054 De 165,770 
RBS IAT AS EI) 2h Varney tee ad = ore oy pares ier acigts detalles olavere EY: 703 DSi ol 113 77,265 816 608, 976 
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@) esa VS Tee eee er nea ice hei nies ins ss 103 127,826 27 16,277 132 144, 331 
Additional holidays as proclaimed.................. 50 18,010 22 18, 669 (2 36, 679 
Holidays observed, but days not named............ 45 69, 292 33 66, 223 79 135, 944 





* In addition there are 28 agreements covering 49,021 workers in which days named as holidays vary for different 


sections, occupations or localities. 





Welfare Provisions in Construction Agreements 


For the purpose of replying to a ques- 
tionnaire from the International Labour 
Organization, the Economics and Research 
Branch recently examined a sample of 72 
collective agreements in the construction 
industry for welfare provisions. These 
agreements covered approximately 15 trades, 
of which one or more trades were used in 
30 cities across Canada. 

Three agreements were found to have 
provision for the establishment of a 
“welfare fund” made up of contributions 
amounting to 8 or 10 cents per hour worked. 
No details were available on the benefits 
payable from it. These agreements covered 
electrical workers at Vancouver and Vic- 
toria and bricklayers at Winnipeg. Pro- 
posed welfare plans are mentioned in 


agreements covering several trades at 
Windsor and in the agreement for elevator 
construction workers across the country. 
Forty-one agreements contained some 
provisions for welfare facilities on construc- 
tion sites varying from the supply of 
sanitary utensils for drinking water or the 
supply of tool chests only to the supply 
of lock-fast shelters for changing clothes 
and storage for tools and clothes, the 
supply of lunch room accommodation and 
suitable sanitation facilities, all sufficiently 
heated when necessary. Other provisions 
found in some agreements include the 
supplying by the contractor of certain pro- 
tective clothing, either to protect the 
workers from injury or from water and 
mud. In addition, some agreements allow 
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time to clean up before lunch and quitting 
time, as well as protective measures to 
guard against injury and the provision of 
covered transportation when required. 
Some agreements specify that the con- 
tractor is responsible for tools and personal 
property lost or destroyed while stored in 
the lock-fast shelter, but two agreements 
exempt the contractor from such responsi- 
bility. Certain of the above amenities are 
regulated by the number of workers 
employed at the construction site or by 
the value of the contract. One agreement 
refers to seating accommodation in the 
shelter. 


During bargaining negotiations, employers 
must comply with a union request for wage 
records of individual employees whom the 
union represents, the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled, in effect, in refusing to 
review an a North 
Carolina firm against an order issued last 
July by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The NLRB order was later upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ruich- 
mond, Va. 


appeal brought by 


Only two of the agreements in this sample 
refer to construction camps maintained by 
the contractor. Provisions include speci- 
fied enclosed floor and clothes cupboard 
space, a room for two men only, fully 
enclosed with door and _ lock, window, 
lighting, controlled heat, mattresses for each 
bed. Sanitary provisions include facilities 
for each ten men, wash basin for each five 
men, shower or bath for each fifteen men, 
with these washroom facilities located in 
the same building. Laundering facilities 
are also included. The cleanliness and 
hygienic condition of the camp and camp 
equipment is the responsibility of the 
contractor. 


In answer to the union’s demand for a 
wage increase, the company said its wage 
rates matched or exceeded those of com- 
petitors in the area and supplied wage data 
which it said were sufficient to enable the 
union’s negotiators to judge whether the 
firm’s wage rates were in lne with those 
of competing companies. The only 
requested data withheld were the names of 
employees paid at each wage rate. The 
NLRB order required the company to give 
names and wage rates when asked by the 
union. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 660) 


Further, the Company contended, the 
external dimensions of a rotary do not 
exceed those of other work equipment such 
as snowploughs and auxiliary cranes. Pre- 
vailing conditions are similar, the only 
difference being that with a snowplough 
the locomotive engineer on the pushing 
unit could operate over a whole subdivision 
working entirely on the signals of the snow- 
plough operator, whereas rotaries generally 
are used only to clear small sections of 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 683) 


$600 a year, an additional allowance may 
now be paid to him in order to bring his 
income up to $600. 

The supplemental allowance to recipients 
of old age security pensions, formerly paid 
quarterly, will now be paid at monthly 
intervals as has been the case with allow- 
ances to blind persons. 
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the track, the working limits of which, in 
most cases, are protected by train orders. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees to the extent of a “run- 
around” of 50 miles, as per Article 26(c) of 
the current Agreement (not quoted), pro- 
viding the employee in question was 
qualified. It was the Board’s opinion that 
under the provisions of the Agreement, 
engineers, when qualified, are entitled to 
the work of operating rotary snowploughs. 


In addition to establishing the qualifica- 
tions for allowances, the regulations set out 
what is to be considered as income, what 
the duties of the Director of Public Assist- 
ance are, the procedure to be followed when 
the recipient is absent from the province 
and various other matters with respect to 
the payment of allowances. 





Labour Legislation in Manitoba, 1955 


Current rates under Workmen’s Compensation Act made applicable 
to all children in receipt of allowances. Arbitration procedure for 
firemen is revised. Committee on industrial relations continuing its study 


The Manitoba Legislature was in session 
from February 1 to March 31. During the 
session it raised to the current level the 
benefits payable to dependant children and 
orphans receiving allowances under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Fire 
Departments Arbitration Act was amended 
by requiring bargaining between a munici- 
pality and its firefighters to begin in 
October in any year in which an agreement 
is being revised or renewed, and by chang- 
ing the date upon which agreements or 
awards under the Act become effective. 

The review of all phases of Manitoba 
labour legislation entrusted to the Select 
Standing Committee of the Legislature on 
Industrial Relations in 1953 is still in 
progress. The Committee carried on its 
work as an industrial relations commission 
between the 1954 and 1955 sessions, and was 
authorized at this session to continue its 
inquiry during the recess. 

The Blind Persons Allowances Act was 
amended to lower the minimum age of 
recipients from 21 to 18 years in line with 
the amendment to the federal legislation 
introduced in Parliament. A new Disabled 
Persons Act was passed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective April 1, raised the 
monthly compensation payable to children 
recelving compensation according to earlier 
scales up to the current level. 
to children living with one remaining 
parent and to orphan children. The 
provision also applies to invalid children 
who receive allowances ofter the age of 
16 years. The present rates are 20 dollars 
in respect of each child living with a parent 
and 30 dollars for an orphan child, subject 
to the provision that total compensation to 
widow and children may not exceed 70 per 
cent of the workmen’s average earnings. 
The pensions for widows and_ invalid 
widowers were raised to the current level in 
Manitoba in 1953 (L.G., 1953, pp. 1331-33). 


This apples 





Industrial Relations 


The Fire Departments Arbitration Act 
passed in 1954..(L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1153) 
was amended so as to require bargaining 
for the revision or renewal of an agreement 
between a municipality and a firefighters’ 
union to take place in the fall of the year. 
If it is necessary to refer any issue to 
arbitration, the arbitration board is to be 
appointed early in the following year and 
the award, which is to be made not later 
than the end of February, is to take effect 
from January 1 of that year. 


As introduced, the Bull provided only 
that when an arbitration board is estab- 
lished, a collective agreement or award will 
become effective on January 1 of that year 
regardless of whether or not the munici- 
pahty concerned has made or can make 
provision for the expenditure in its esti- 
mates for that year. Previously the Act 
had stipulated that such an agreement or 
award would become effective only on the 
first day of the fiscal year in which the 
municipality could include provision in its 
estimates for the expenditure, or on a later 
specified date. The Bill also specified that 
the report of the Minister of Labour to an 
arbitration board is to consist of the 
original proposals and counter-proposals as 
submitted by each party to the other party. 
Where the parties have agreed in writing, 
and so notified the Minister, to eliminate 
or modify any of the original proposals, he 
is obliged to amend his statement to the 
arbitration board accordingly. Any award 
made by the board must be limited to 
matters contained in the statement. 

The above amendments were passed as 
introduced, but further provisions setting 
the dates when bargaining is to take place 
were added when the Bill was referred to 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are’ enacted by Parliament and _ the 
under 


provincial legislatures, regulations 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


the Select Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. When either party wishes 
to revise or renew an existing collective 
agreement (“collective agreement” having 
the same meaning as under the Labour 
Relations Act), that party must give the 
other party written notice, including pro- 
posed changes, not later than October 1 
preceding the termination of the agreement. 
Bargaining must then be carried on accord- 
ing to the procedure set out in the Labour 
Relations Act (L.G., 1948, p. 1430), and the 
services of a conciliation officer may be 
obtained if required. 

If the parties have not reached agreement 
by Decembr 31, either or both of the parties 
may apply, in writing, to the Minister of 
Labour for the appointment of an arbitra- 
tion board. For 1955 only this application 
is to be filed not later than April 15; after 
this year not later than January 5. If the 
application is not made within the fixed 
time, or if the Minister refuses to ‘appoint 
a board, the agreement existing when notice 
to bargain was given is to remain in effect 
until December 31 following the date by 
which the application for a board was 
required to be made, or the date of the 
Minister’s refusal. 


When an arbitration board is unsuccess- 
ful in formulating an agreement satisfactory 
to both parties, 1t is required to make an 
award not later than February 28 of the 
year in which the board was appointed. 


Other Amendments 
Remembrance Day 


The Remembrance Day Act was amended 
by adding stock brokers’ offices, which 
transact business on stock exchanges out- 
side the province, to the list of establish- 
ments which are exempted from the 
requirement of closing on Remembrance 
Day. This amendment became effective on 
April 1. 


Gas and Oil Wells 


An amendment to the Mines Act, effec- 
tive April 1, added to the Act two new 
parts dealing with oil and gas wells. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council has been 
given authority to make regulations which 
may include the requirement that opera- 
tions be conducted in accordance with good 
oil field practice and in such a manner as 
to prevent undue hazard to life. The 
regulations may also provide that drilling 
operations may be carried on only under 
the continuous personal supervision of a 
responsible person who is registered or 
certified as being competent. 
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The Oil and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board, which is provided for in the amend- 
ment, is authorized to take possession of 
any well in order to remove any undue 
hazard to life or property. The employees 
and officers at such a well are required by 
the Act to obey the orders of the Board. 

Every person who contravenes or fails 
to comply with the Act, the regulations, or 
orders of the Board is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars for each offence. The 
offender becomes liable to a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars for each 
additional day the offence continues. 


Public Buildings 


Amendments to the Department of 
Labour Act and the Public Buildings Act 
transferred responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the Public Buildings Act from 
the Minister of Labour to the Munister 
of Public Works. 


Social Legislation 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


A new Act to provide allowances for 
disabled persons repealed and replaced the 
Disabled Persons Act, 1954 (L.G., Aug. 
1954, p. 1154). Like the 1954 Act, the new 
legislation authorizes an agreement between 
the Government of Manitoba and the 
Government of Canada to provide allow- 
ances to disabled persons, half the cost of 
the allowances to be paid by each Govern- 
ment. The new Act specifies the local 
authority to which an application for a 
pension may be made, and sets out further 
details as to the administration of the 
scheme. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 


The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act was 
amended so as to enable the Government 
of Manitoba to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of Canada for the 
provision of a scheme of allowances to all 
blind persons over the age of eighteen 
years. Formerly there was provision for 
assistance only to persons over twenty-one 
years. This amendment will come into 
force upon proclamation. 


Bills Not Passed 


A Bill to provide equal pay for women 
was defeated by a vote of 13 to 33 on 
second reading. The Bill would have pro- 
hibited an employer from discriminating 
between his male and female employees by 
paying a female employee at a rate of pay 
less than the rate of pay for a male 


employee for work of comparable character 
done in the same establishment. It would 
authorize the Minister to have the com- 
plaint of an aggrieved employee investi- 
gated by a conciliation officer, and to issue 
an order based on the conciliation officer’s 
recommendations if he failed to effect a 
settlement. 


A proposed amendment to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, which was 
defeated by a vote of 12 to 34 on the 
motion for second reading, would have 
prohibited employers from including on 
application forms or questionnaires ques- 
tions about the race, national origin, colour 
or religion of any applicant or any of his 
forebears. 


A Bull was defeated on second reading 
which would have provided certain excep- 
tions to the Lord’s Day Act (Canada) by 
permitting professional sports on Sunday 
afternoon. The Bill, which was similar to 
the Lord’s Day (Ontario) Act passed in 
1950, would have empowered municipalities 
to pass by-laws after having submitted the 
question to municipal electors. 

An amendment to the Shops Regula- 
tion Act which failed to get beyond the 
committee to which it was referred would 
have extended to municipalities authority 
to make closing by-laws applicable to 
certain classes of grocery shops, 1.e., those 
in which groceries valued at more than one 
thousand dollars are offered for sale. 


Resolutions 


The Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations, which in 1953 was 
given the task of examining all phases of 


industrial relations and legislation affecting 
them, continued its work during the session 
and was authorized by resolution to meet 
during recess. It was also authorized to 
study all aspects of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

A resolution was passed on March 29 
asking the Government of Manitoba to 
urge the federal government to accelerate 
employment by a program of public works 
and to assist unemployed employables not 
protected by unemployment insurance. The 
resolution also instructed the Manitoba 
Government to confer with the federal 
government on a study of winter employ- 
ment and the co-ordination of public works 
projects, to stimulate industrial activity and 
develop natural resources, and to diversify 
farm practices in order to provide greater 
employment on the farm. 

Several motions respecting the provision 
of hospital services were discussed. <A reso- 
lution advocating a voluntary co-operative 
hospitalization scheme of universal coverage 
and also an amendment to it for a 
government-financed hospitalization plan 
which would be extended to all persons 
regardless of their financial position were 
both defeated. A further resolution advo- 
cating that the Government provide free 
hospital, medical, surgical, dental and 
optical care for aged persons in need of 
such assistance and that the Government 
provide grants to municipalities to assist in 
building, maintaining and operating homes 
for the aged was defeated on March 28. 
On the same date a substitute motior 
advocating that the province extend grants 
to municipalities toward the capital cost 
of homes for the aged was approved. 





Labour Legislation in British Columbia, 1955 


Apprenticeship, workmen’s compensation, and regulation of boilers and 
pressure vessels main objects of labour legislation at last session 


The British Columbia Legislature, in 
session from January 25 to March 15, made 
changes in the legislation affecting appren- 
ticeship, operation of boilers and pressure 
vessels, and workmen’s compensation. The 
Act regulating private employment agencies 
was also replaced, and new legislation, the 
Industrial Transportation Act, extended a 
measure of control to private industrial 
roads in the interests of safety. 


The apprenticeship legislation which has 
been in effect since 1935 was replaced by a 
new Act. The major change is that there 
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is now provision for issuing certificates of 
qualification to competent workmen in the 
designated trades, as well as certificates on 
completion of apprenticeship training. Steel 
fabrication, barbering and watch repairing 
have been added to the lst of designated 
trades. 


Allowances to dependent children under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act were in- 
creased to $25 a month, higher minimum 
compensation for disability was established, 
and other changes were made _ affecting 
coverage and the determination of claims. 
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Refrigeration plants, as well as boilers 
and pressure vessels, are now covered by 
the Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act, and 
the legislation was brought up to date in 
respect to a number of other matters. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act replaces the Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1935. The basic principles of 
the apprenticeship system are the same but 
the Act now expressly provides also for the 
issuing of certificates of qualification to 
persons competent in the designated trades. 
Under the new provision for the certifica- 
tion of tradesmen authority is given for 
setting up examining boards. Provisions 
respecting the examination of tradesmen 
prior to issuing a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, the duration and renewal of certifi- 
cates, cancellation, revocation or suspen- 
sion for cause and fees are to be prescribed 
by regulation. 

The other main change is that under the 
new Act a contract of apprenticeship may 
be entered into, on application of the 
employer and prospective apprentice, in 
other than a designated trade whenever 
the director of apprenticeship considers it 
advisable. 

Three new trades, steel fabrication, 
barbering and watch repairing, are desig- 
nated under the Act. 

The Act provides for a system of appren- 
ticeship to be carried on in designated 
trades and, as noted above, in special cases 
in other trades. 


As before, provision is made for a 
provincial Apprenticeship Committee to 
advise the Minister of Labour on all 
matters connected with the general condi- 
tions governing apprenticeship, for trade 
advisory committees, and also for examin- 
ing boards to be appointed for the purpose 
of certifying tradesmen. 

Under the Act, the period of apprentice- 
ship may not be less than two years unless 
the Minister of Labour, on the recommen- 
dation of the provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee, has given permission. 

Every contract must be in the approved 
form and subject to regulations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These 
regulations may set out the number and 
qualification of apprentices who may be 
employed or trained in any trade, the period 
of apprenticeship, the standard of educa- 
tion and other qualifications required of an 
apprentice, the duties and responsibilities of 
the parties, the educational classes to be 
attended and the course of training to be 
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given, the hours of labour and rates of 
wages, and the issue of certificates on 
completion of apprenticeship. 


In a designated trade an employer may 
not, without the permission of the Min- 
ister, employ a person under 15 years of 
age. Persons between 15 and 21 years may 
not be employed in a designated trade 
unless they are under contract of appren- 
ticeship, except as common labourers. A 
person over 21 years, if he is employed as 
an apprentice, must also be under a con- 
tract of apprenticeship. 

Under the Act seven building trades are 
designated, as well as the trades of auto- 
mobile maintenance, glass work, jewellery 
manufacture and repair,  lithographing, 
machinist, metal trades, moulder, refrigera- 
tion, ship and boat building industry, sign 
and pictorial painting industry, servicing 
and repair of current-consuming electrical 
appliances, office machine mechanic and the 
three new trades of steel fabrication, 
barbering and watch repairing. The trades 
of aviation mechanic and druggist were 
dropped from the list of designated trades. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
add additional trades to the designated list 
or remove trades from it. 


The Act is administered by the Main- 
ister of Labour through a Director of 
Apprenticeship. With the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council the Min- 
ister may enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government or with another prov- 
ince for the purpose of dealing with 
apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualification 
on a federal or interprovincial basis. 


The Director of Apprenticeship is 
required to keep a register of every con- 
tract of apprenticeship, to maintain a 
register of certificates of proficiency and to 
make the necessary inquiries to ensure that 
the provisions of the Act are being com- 
plied with. He is also to promote interest 
in apprenticeship, assist in establishing an 
apprentice system in any industry, provide 
information for the trade advisory com- 
mittees and examining boards, collaborate 
with educational authorities in the training 
of apprentices and make an annual report 
to the Minister. 


The Act provides that no contract of 
apprenticeship may be made in a desig- 
nated trade except in accordance with the 
Act. On application of the employer sub- 
mitted to the Board together with a proba- 
tionary contract of apprenticeship signed 
by himself and the prospective apprentice 
or his parent or guardian the Director may 
give written approval for the person to be 
employed for up to three months or such 


longer period as the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee may allow as preliminary 
to full apprenticeship in the trade. 

Where the employer in a designated trade 
is unable to give a minor proper training 
to enable him to become competent at the 
trade, the Minister, on receiving a report 
of the facts from the Committee, may 
authorize in writing the employment of a 
minor by the employer without a contract 
of apprenticeship under prescribed condi- 
tions. If the minor attains a standard of 
proficiency equivalent to the recognized 
standard for a fully qualified tradesman 
the Committee is to report to the Min- 
ister, who will release the apprentice from 
the necessity of entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract. 

No contract of apprenticeship will be 
effective until it 1s approved by the Com- 
mittee and registered by the Director. 
Where a person is employed as an appren- 
tice in a trade which is designated after 
he commences employment, the employer 
must register the agreement with the 
Director within three months. Where a 
person is employed but not as an appren- 
tice in a trade which is later designated 
the Act will not apply for three months. 
The period during which the minor was 
emploved may, with the approval of the 
Committee, be allowed as part of the time 
required to complete the full period of his 
subsequent apprenticeship. 

As previously every contract of appren- 
ticeship must be signed by the employer 
and by the person to be apprenticed, or by 
his guardian if he is a minor. 

An agreement may be terminated by the 
consent of all parties or by the Director 
if good cause is shown. An apprentice may 
be transferred from one employer to 
another in the same trade with the 
approval of the Director. The Director 
may refuse to register a contract if it 
appears not to be for the benefit of the 
apprentice. In such case the matter in 
dispute must be referred to the Muiunister, 
whose decision is final. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations concerning the 
powers, duties and functions of Trade 
Advisory Committees and Examining 
Boards; the qualifications of members of 
such committees and the method of 
appointing the members, the procedure they 
are to follow and the records they are to 
keep. 

A minimum fine of $25 and a maximum 
fine of $100 may be imposed on summary 
conviction of a person who violates any 
provisions of the Act or regulations. An 
employer convicted of failing to pay an 
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apprentice the money required in accord- 
ance with the contract must be ordered, in 
addition to paying the fine, to pay the 
apprentice all the money owing to him. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act was 
revised at this session to bring it into line 
with recent advances in the field. In 
February 1954 British Columbia adopted 
the latest edition of the CSA Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Code (CSA B51-1951), the 
fifth province to do so, and most of the 
changes are either to bring the Act into 
line with the Code or to make it more 
uniform with the legislation in the other 
provinces. The amendments are largely the 
same as the ones introduced last year, 
which were. held over until this year’s 
session. 


The definitions section was completely 
revised and the definitions are now similar 
to those in common use throughout Canada. 
The scope of the Act has been widened to 
include refrigeration plants with a capacity 
of more than three tons of refrigeration in 
24 hours as well as boilers and pressure 
vessels as before. Most of the other 
provincial Acts cover refrigeration plants. 
Other amendments introduce an interim 
certificate permitting plants to be put into 
operation before inspection under certain 
circumstances, require an inspector to be 
notified before repairs are begun and 
authorize the examination and _ certifica- 
tion of welders. 

The section setting out the coverage of 
the Act was replaced and is now similar 
to the Ontario Act. The Act covers all 
boilers and pressure vessels in the province 
except a steam boiler of two h.p. or less in 
capacity and less than three cubic feet in 
volume; boilers used for heating buildings 
occupied by not more than four families; 
those used in the operation of a railway; 
those subject to the Canada Shipping Act; 
pressure vessels for permanent use at 15 
pounds p.s.i. or less and low pressure 
boilers of 3 h.p. or less in capacity. The 
amendment excludes refrigeration plants 
with a capacity of three tons or less of 
refrigeration in 24 hours; a boiler used in 
connection with an open type hot water 
heating system; a pressure vessel six inches 
or less in diameter and one and one-half 
cubic feet or less in volume; a pressure 
vessel which has an internal diameter of 24 
inches or less used for storing hot water, 
and one used exclusively for hydraulic 
purposes at atmospheric pressure. Shipping 
containers subject to inspection by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners are also 
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excluded. The Act now provides, how- 
ever, that where the Chief Inspector deems 
it necessary in the interest of safety to 
require safety applances, repairs, modifica- 
tions or additions to any pressure equip- 
ment irrespective of the size or pressure, he 
may order that such changes be made. 

As previously, no person may operate a 
boiler unless a certificate of inspection 1s 
in effect except in the case where, before 
the previous inspection certificate expired, 
the owner requests that the boiler be in- 
spected and the inspection has not yet been 
made. A further exception is now made to 
permit owners to put plants into operation 
or to continue operation until inspection 1s 
possible. Where the circumstances are such 
that, in the opinion of the Chief Inspector, 
the inspection may be postponed, he may 
issue an interim certificate provided that 
the boiler is in the charge of a competent 
engineer and that all necessary fees are 
paid. 

The Act requires that all boilers be regis- 
tered before they are put into operation. 
Now, however, the former registration 
procedure has been eliminated and the 
issue of an inspection or interim certificate 
will serve as registration. For failure to 
comply with this section a fine of up to 
$300 may be imposed. 


Before repairs are made to a boiler or 
pressure vessel the Inspector must be 
notified of the nature and extent of the 
repairs and must give his approval. The 
boiler or pressure vessel may not be put 
into operation until the Inspector is satis- 
fied that it may be used safely. 


Several changes were made in the sec- 
tions dealing with the qualifications and 
duties of plant engineers. A new provi- 
sion states that unfired steam boilers will 
be under the general supervision of the 
chief engineer. In a plant where the boilers 
are all unfired the classifications of the 
chief engineer and assistant engineers 
required for the plant are to be determined 
by the Boiler Inspection Committee. 


In a steam plant where one engineer 
is unable to exercise continued supervision, 
the owner is required to employ sufficient 
shift engineers, under the supervision of the 
chief engineer, to ensure that all parts of 
the plant are under the immediate super- 
vision of an engineer. If two or more shift 
engineers are required, each one must hold 
a certificate prescribed for a shift engineer 
of the total capacity of the plant unless 
another class of certificate is required or 
approved by the Chief Inspector in writing. 
Whenever a question arises as to the extent 
to which one engineer can exercise general 
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supervision, the Chief Inspector is to 
decide the question subject to the appeal 
provided for in the Act. 

The Act formerly forbade the engineer 
in charge of a steam plant or in charge 
of a shift from absenting himself for more 
than 15 minutes unless relieved by another 
engineer. This prohibition now applies only 
to the shift engineer of a high pressure 
steam plant. If he leaves the plant he 
must be relieved by an engineer possessing 
a certificate of not less than one grade 
lower than that required to operate the 
plant as shift engineer. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations governing 
the examination and certification of weld- 
ing operators. No person may weld or 
employ a person to do welding in the 
construction, alteration or repair of any 
boiler or pressure vessel or pressure piping 
unless such regulations have been com- 
plied with. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The main changes to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act concern benefits, cover- 
age, and appeals from the decisions of the 
Board’s medical staff. In respect to bene- 
fits, the monthly allowances to dependent 
children of a deceased workman, and the 
minimum benefits to disabled workmen, 
were increased. The provision permitting 
commercial fishermen to obtain coverage 
on application as independent operators was 
revised. 

A section added to the Act last year 
(L.G., 1954, p. 1740) stipulated that an 
independent operator who performs work 
of a nature which, if he were an employee, 
would be within the scope of the Act, may 
be brought under the Act on application 
and be entitled to its benefits on behalf of 
himself and his dependents between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years. This section is 
now re-worded to make his widow and all 
other dependants entitled to benefits in 
case of his death arising out of employ- 
ment. A scheme for fixing assessments for 
independent operators in the fishing indus- 
try was recently announced by the Min- 
ister of Labour (L.G., May, p. 508). 

All hotels are now covered by the Act 
whereas before the amendment only those 
having ten or more bedrooms were in- 


cluded. “Licensed public houses’ or 
lounges” have been added to the list of 
covered establishments, replacing ‘beer 
parlours”. 


The monthly payment in death cases to 
each child under 16 years and each invalid 
child living with a parent was increased 


from $20 to $25. This amount is continued 
up to age 18 if the child is attending school. 
The increase apples from April 1, 1955 
regardless of the date on which the accident 
or disablement took place. ‘This clause, 
making benefits payable retroactively, was 
inserted by the Legislature during passage. 

The Act states that where the workman 
leaves both total and partial dependents 
the compensation may be allotted partly 
to the total and partly to the partial 
dependents. It is now expressly provided 
that where there is a partial dependent, 
the amount of compensation payable is to 
be determined by the Board, having regard 
to the extent of partial dependency in each 
case. 

The minimum benefits payable for total 
disability were also raised, from $15 a week 
or weekly earnings if less to $25 a week or 
weekly earnings if less. When a workman 
receives compensation for disability the 
compensation is normally limited to 75 per 
cent of his average earnings. The provi- 
sion for minimum weekly benefits is for 
the protection of a workman whose average 
earnings are low. 

An amendment to the Act in 1954 pro- 
vided higher pension payments, beginning 
January 1, 1955, to workmen injured before 
March 18, 1948, provided they were receiv- 
ing compensation on January 1, 1955. A 
new subsection provides that the higher 
payments in respect of such persons will 
also apply to payments for disability 
awarded on and after January 1, 1955. The 
increased payments are calculated on the 
basis of a compensation rate of 66% per cent 
and on the actual average earnings of the 
workman at the time of the accident, but 
the earnings are not to be taken as less 
than $2,000 per annum and are subject to 
a maximum of $2,500. (The present com- 
pensation rate 1s 75 per cent on maximum 
annual earnings up to $4,000 and is appli- 
cable to accidents occurring after January 1, 
1955.) 

A new provision with respect to com- 
pensation for silicosis authorizes the Board, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to enter into an 
agreement with Canada or the appropriate 
authority in any province providing for 
co-operation in all matters under the Act 
. relating to a workman disabled by silicosis. 

The provisions regarding third-party 
actions permit the workman or his 
dependant who elects to take action against 
some person other than the workman’s 
employer in lieu of claiming compensation 
under the Act, to take action against the 
executor or administrator of the person 
causing death or injury. 


Other amendments are designed to ensure 
prompt progress reports from physicians, 
qualified practitioners and others treating 
the workman in order to reduce delays in 
the payment of compensation and in order 
to keep the Board better informed about 
the workman’s progress. The physician is 
required to furnish his first report to the 
Board within three days of first attending 
the patient and at 30-day intervals while 
the workman is absent from work. He is 
required to furnish a final report to the 
Board within three days after the workman 
is, in the opinion of the physician, able to 
resume work. In addition, if treatment is 
being continued after the workman returns 
to work the physician is now required to 
furnish further adequate reports. 

A new subsection is designed to ensure 
that a physician, qualified practitioner or 
other person authorized to give medical aid 
confines his treatment to injuries to such 
parts of the body as he is authorized by 
statute to treat and declares the giving of 
unauthorized treatment to be an offence 
against the Act. 

The Act now declares it an offence for 
a physician, qualified practitioner or other 
person to fail to submit prompt, adequate 
and accurate reports and accounts as 
required by the Act or by the Board. The 
right of such a person to be selected by 
the workman to render medical aid may 
be suspended or cancelled by the Board. 
The Board is required to notify the person 
of the cancellation or suspension and also 
inform the governing body named in the 
Act under which he is authorized to 
practice. 

Another change as regards medical aid is 
the provision for a simplified method of 
appeal. Under a 1954 amendment when a 
workman felt aggrieved concerinng a deci- 
sion of the Board’s medical staff and 
requested a further examination, his case 
was to be referred to two specialists, one 
to be selected by himself and the other by 
the Board, and their decision was con- 
elusive. Now the appeal is to be heard 
by one specialist only, selected by the 
workman. The workman is to select the 
specialist within 18 days of being notified 
to do so by the Board from a list provided 
by the Board of all specialists in the class 
of ailment in respect of which the work- 
man has claimed compensation. The Board 
is required to appoint the specialist within 
18 days. If the workman fails to notify 
the Board of his choice within the required 
period the Minister of Labour may appoint 
a specialist. If the specialist does not 
accept the nomination or is unable to com- 
plete the examination another specialist 
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may be appointed in the same manner. 
The specialist is required to examine the 
workman at a time and place specified by 
the Board and issue a certificate within 18 
days. It is now stated that the specialist 
in conducting his examination has the 
power of a Commissioner under the Public 
Inquiries Act, may receive such evidence 
as he sees fit and may determine his own 
procedure. Within 18 days of receiving the 
certificate of the specialist the Board must 
review the claim and notify the workman 
of its decision. The section which formerly 
permitted the Board of its own motion to 
refer a claim for review is repealed. 

When the Board is determining com- 
pensation or fixing assessments on the pay- 
roll of the employer, a further amendment 
authorizes it to take into account the value 
of board and lodging provided to the 
workman. 


Employment Agencies 


The new Employment Agencies Act, 
which replaces a 1919 Act, requires non- 
profit employment agencies to register 
annually with the Department of Labour. 
The Act continues to prohibit an employ- 
ment agency from charging a fee to the 
person seeking employment. 

The Act does not apply to a registered 
trade school which endeavours to secure 
work for its students. A trade union is 
not included in the definition of “employ- 
ment agency” and an agency’ which 
operates for the sole purpose of hiring 
employees for one employer is not required 
to register. 

The operator of an employment agency 
is required to make application in writing 
to the Minister of Labour for registration 
under the Act. The Minister will then 
issue a certificate of registration which he 
may cancel at any time for failure to 
comply with the Act. The registration must 
be renewed on the 31st of December each 
year. 

The operator is required to keep records 
of the names and addresses of all employers 
to whom persons seeking work are directed 
and the name, address and rate of wages 
of persons for whom employment is 
obtained, and the name and address of a 
person directed to an employer or pro- 
vided with information regarding employers 
seeking workers. An inspector may inspect 
the records and take extracts from them. 

An employment agency which has knowl- 
edge of a legal strike or lockout is pro- 
hibited from sending a person to take 
employment in place of an employee on 
strike without informing the person sent of 
the strike or lockout. 
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Regulations may be made for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act, including 
fixing the registration fee. 


A minimum penalty of $10 and a 
maximum penalty of $25 is provided for 
contravention of the Act. 


Industrial Road Haulage 


The Industrial Transportation Act was 
passed to deal with safety problems m the 
construction of industrial roads as distinct 
from public roads and in the transportation 
by truck of natural resources material, 
machinery or personnel on such roads. 
(Private roads are extensively used in the 
logging industry. Rail transportation was 
formerly the method used for haulage in 
this industry and the necessary safety 
measures were contained in the Railway 
Act.) The Act is to be administered by 
the Minister of Railways and will come 
into effect on proclamation. 


Since industrial roads are not covered by 
the legislation governing safety on public 
highways, the new legislation establishes a 
measure of control over the condition of 
the road itself, the vehicles used on it, and 
the competence of the operators of the 
vehicles. Before a company constructs a 
private road, it must obtain approval of 
the plan. During operation the roads may 
be inspected and the Minister may require 
repairs to be made. Vehicles ‘and equip- 
ment used upon industrial roads are 
required to be maintained in safe condi- 
tion. An operator must hold the regular 
driver’s licence or a special licence issued 
under the regulations. An accident causing 
personal injury to any person using the 
road must be reported by the company to 
the Minister, and the Minister may cause 
an inquiry to be made. 

The approval of the Minister is required 
before an industrial road may cross a public 
highway. In order to obtain approval the 
applicant must submit plans and specifica- 
tions of the crossing and satisfy the 
Minister that the Minister of Highways has 
consented to the proposed crossing. The 
Minister may determine the precautions 
which must be taken to ensure safety at 
the intersection. No motor vehicle may 
be operated through the highway crossing 
until the Minister gives his authorization. 
The Minister may approve an application 
subject to such direction to ensure safety 
as he deems necessary. Except with the 
authority of the Minister, no industrial road 
may obstruct or interfere with the access 
to a mine. 


No construction or material alteration of 
a bridge, tunnel, viaduct through or over 
which motor vehicles must pass, the length 
or span of which would exceed 18 feet, 
may be made until leave has been obtained 
from the Minister. When an industrial 
road is abandoned the Minister may order 
the removal of any bridge or other struc- 
ture lable to menace public safety, create 
a fire hazard or obstruct a stream. 

Inspecting engineers are to be appointed 
to inspect industrial roads on being directed 
to do so by the Minister. The inspection 
fee 1s to be paid by the company. As a 
result of an inspection, the Minister may 
order repairs to be made and may require 
the part of the road not to be used until 
the repairs are carried out. 

All motor vehicles and equipment used 
in connection with an industrial road must 
be maintained in safe condition and con- 
sistent with regulations which may be 
issued under the Act. Motor vehicles 
equipped to haul trailers and semi-trailers, 
as well as the trailers themselves, must be 
equipped with air brakes or power-brakes 
approved by the Minister. Motor vehicles 
which operate during darkness must be 
equipped with head-lghts, tail lights, stop- 
lights and clearance lights in accordance 
with the regulations. 

The Munister is authorized to make 
regulations for the certification of operators, 
governing of traffic, approval of safety 
devices used on motor vehicles and for 
fixing inspection and other fees. Drivers 
must hold a valid licence under the Motor- 
vehicle Act or a certificate of competency 
issued under the regulations. There is 
provision for the issuing of temporary 
permits by the Railway Department. 

The company may also make _ rules, 
subject to the approval of the Minister, 
governing trafic on its roadways, speed, 
weight and size of vehicles, placing of stop 
signs, carriage of freight and passengers 
and other matters. 

Signs must be placed at the junction of 
every public road and _ industrial road 
warning the public or drivers of vehicles 
that they are entering an industrial road 


and if they are entitled to enter they must 
obey the rules governing such roads. Com- 
pany vehicles and company operated buses 
or crew-cars for transporting workmen must 
come to a complete stop before crossing a 
railway. 

In case of an accident which results in 
injury to any person using the roadway, 
the company must as soon as possible after 
the occurrence notify the Minister, giving 
full particulars. The Minister may appoint 
persons to inquire into all matters which 
he deems lkely to cause or prevent acci- 
dents and into the causes of any accident. 
Such persons must report fully in writing 
to the Mnunister respecting their enquiry. 
The Munister may recommend that the 
company suspend or dismiss any employee 
deemed negligent or wilful or that the 
company transfer any employee if the 
inquiry has shown that he is physically 
unfit for his regular occupation and that 
his unfitness contributed to the occurrence 
of the accident. 

The company is authorized to prevent, 
using reasonable force if necessary, a viola- 
tion of a by-law rule or regulation if it 


leads to danger or annoyance to the public 


or hindrance to the company. 

A general maximum penalty of $300 and 
a minimum penalty of $10 is fixed for con- 
travention of the Act. A trespasser on a 
yard or road of the company is liable to 
a penalty of up to $10. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill, similar to one 
introduced last year, which failed to pass 
second reading, would have added a section 
to the Trade-unions Act requiring the 
written consent of the Labour Relations 
Board to any action brought in a court 
for an injunction, damages or other relief 
against a trade union or association of 
employees arising out of a strike, lockout 
or other labour trouble. The amendment 
would also have required two days’ notice 
to be given to the affected parties before 
an injunction could be issued in an indus- 
trial dispute. 





During hearings on a proposed labour relations code for New York’s municipal 
employees, an American Federation of Labour representative urged the city to bar 


“company unions” in the civic service. 


Jerry Wurf, of the American Federation of State, County ana Municipal Employees, 
defined a company union in the governmental field as one that had high public officials 


among its leaders. 


Mr. Wurf also said Communist-dominated unions or those that restricted member- 
ship on racial or religious grounds should also be denied recognition as bargaining agents 


by the new code. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court finds that Labour Relations Board authorized to change 
bargaining unit. Province’s appeal court interprets Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. Ontario Supreme Court orders union officers to pay 
damages to company for unlawful picketing causing breach of contract 


The Supreme Court of Canada held that, 
although a certified union had not lost its 
majority in a bargaining unit composed of 
employees of 31 British Columbia hotels, 
the Labour Relations Board could find 
appropriate for collective bargaining a new 
unit composed of employees of one hotel 
only. 

In Quebec the appeal court ruled that 
a trucker who had contracted to deliver 
goods for a wholesale grocery company was 
not required to pay his employees the 
wages fixed by the decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act applicable to the 
wholesale grocery trade. 

An Ontario court awarded damages 
against two construction union officers for 
causing unlawful picketing. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


---holds that labour board can certify a smaller 


bargaining unit carved from present 31-hotel unit 


On January 25 the Supreme Court of 
Canada, allowing a union’s appeal from the 
judgment of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal (L.G., July 1954, p. 1018), held that 
the provincial Labour Relations Board had 
authority to entertain applications for 
certification of separate bargaining agents 
for employees of three hotels previously 
forming part of a multiple-employer bar- 
gaining unit. The Board could find the 
new units appropriate regardless of the fact 
that the existing bargaining agent had not 
lost 1ts majority in the existing unit. 

The facts of the case were set out by 
Mr. Justice Estey in his reasons for deci- 
sion. Local 28 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union was the certified bar- 
gaining agent for employees of 31 hotels in 
British Columbia and had a. collective 
agreement with the British Columbia Hotels 
Association for a two-year period ending 
April 30, 1953. Another union, Local 260 
of the British Columbia Hotel Employees’ 
Union, apphed to the Labour Relations 
Board on April 28, 1953, to be certified as 
bargaining agent for three separate units 
composed of employees in the Georgia, 
Niagara and Marble Arch Hotels, all three 
of which belonged to the 31-hotel unit. 
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On May 15, 1953, the Board considered the 
applications and directed that representa- 
tion votes be taken among employees of 
the three hotels. 


These votes were not taken because 
Local 28 had taken court proceedings in a 
similar case, the Alcazar Hotel case (L.G., 
April 1954, p. 561). After the provincial 
Supreme Court upheld the Board’s pro- 
cedure in that case, the Board on January 
6, 1954, notified Local 260 that a vote 
would be taken at the Georgia Hotel. On 
January 7 the Hotels Association, supported 
by Local 28, applied for a writ of prohibi- 
tion to prevent the Board from certifying 
Local 260 and from holding representation 
votes. On February 2, 1954, the British 
Columbia Supreme Court refused to grant 
the writ of prohibition (L.G., May 1954, 
p. 681). Its judgment was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal on March 26. Local 260 
brought an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

Local 28 contended that its certification 
should remain effective until cancelled 
under Section 12(7) of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act.1 That sec- 
tion provided for cancellation by the Board 
if the labour organization ceased to be a 
labour organization, if the employer ceased 
to be the emplover of the employees in the 
unit, or if after the union had been certified 
for at least 10 months it had ceased to 
represent a majority of employees in the 
unit. 

Mr. Justice Estey examined the provi- 
sions of the statute. It contemplated that 
in general a collective agreement would 
remain in force for the period specified in 
it. However, provision was made for the 
termination of an agreement with the con- 
sent of the Board, and for the cancellation 
of a bargaining’ certificate and the certifica- 
tion of a new bargaining agent. Section 
10(1) of the Act, the section specifying the 
times when a union could apply for certifi- 
cation, made no reference to Section 12(7), 
the section providing for cancellation of cer- 
tification by the Board. Section 10(1)(c) of 


1That Act was replaced by the Labour Relations 
Act which came into force June 16, 1954. 





the Act provided that, where an agreement 
was in force, 10 months of its term must 
have expired before a new application for 
certification could be made. If cancellation 
of the previous bargaining authority were 
a condition precedent to the making of a 
new application, the 10-month period would 
appear Inappropriate and unnecessary. In 
Mr. Justice Estey’s opinion, Sections 10 and 
13 of the Act contemplated the making of 
a new application for certification, such as 
that made by Local 260 in this case, quite 
independent of cancellation of certification 
under Section 12(7). 


Local 28 argued that, even if Local 260 
could apply for certification under Section 
10(1)(c), the Board could determine only 
the question of representation since the unit 
was already determined by the prior cer- 
tification. His Lordship rejected this view, 
stating that the Act required the Board to 
determine the appropriateness of the unit on 
every application. He noted that Section 
10(1) referred to “a unit”, that is a unit 
selected by the applicant union itself. 
There were no words in the section in any 
way limiting the unit or excluding an 
appheation in respect of part of an existing 
unit. 


It had been suggested that to permit the 
breaking up of bargaining units would 
undermine the stability and peace the 
statute was intended to attain. Mr. Justice 
Estey emphasized that the attainment of 
that end rested upon satisfaction on the 
part of employees with wages, working 
conditions, and with their bargaining 
authority. Generally collective agreements 
should be adhered to for their specified 
term, but where exceptional circumstances 
developed that made that impossible the 
Act allowed the Board to deal with the 
circumstances as they developed and to 
restore those factors that made for peace 
and stability. 


As the Chief Justice of British Columbia 
had said, the Act contemplated changing 
conditions. Mr. Justice Estey held that if, 
after certification, the unit was inappro- 
priate for collective bargaining or the 
employees in the unit were not members 
in good standing of the bargaining agent, 
the Legislature did not intend that the 
certification should continue, except that 
certain limitations as to new applications 
for certification were specified in the Act. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. 
Justice Cartwright and Mr. Justice Locke 
(with separate reasons for decision) con- 
curred in the decision to allow the appeal 
and restore the judgment of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissing the 
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application for a writ of prohibition to 
prevent the Board from dealing with Local 
260’s application for certification. British 
Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union, Local 
260 v. British Columbia Hotels Association 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 28 and Labour Relations 


Board, (B.C) 11955112. Dike 1 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


... finds trucker who delivers wholesale groceries 
not subject to decree governing grocery industry 


In a judgment handed down February 7, 
the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 
Side, held that the decree under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act applicable to the 
manufacture and wholesale trade of food 
products did not cover a trucker who had 
a contract with a wholesale grocery com- 
pany for delivery of merchandise. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Gagné, with whom the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Bissonnette concurred. 


The facts of the case were set out in the 
reasons for decision. On April 8, 1952, a 
wholesale grocery company entrusted to a 
trucking contractor the job of delivering 
merchandise from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. each 
day. He was to furnish three or four trucks 
as required, with two men for each truck, 
for the sum of $100 per truck each week, 
subject to any change required by the 
parity committee or the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The plaintiff, the parity com- 
mittee charged with administering Decree 
2347, applicable to the manufacture and 
wholesale trade of food products, claimed 
$899.95 from the company and the trucking 
contractor as the amount due in wages to 
employees of the trucker under the decree 
plus the penalty imposed by the Act. 


The committee maintained that the com- 
pany was jointly liable with the trucker 
for the amount due by virtue of Section 14 
of the Collective Agreement Act and 
Article 8(b) of the decree. Section 14 of 
the Act reads: 

Every professional employer contracting 
with a subentrepreneur or a subcontractor, 
directly or through an intermediary, shall 
be jointly and severally responsible with 
such subentrepreneur or subcontractor and 
any intermediary for the payment of the 
wage fixed by the decree. 
Article 8(b) of the decree was almost 
identical. 

The defendants argued that the trucker 
was subject only to Decree 1553 governing 
the trucking industry, on the ground that 
his contract with the company did not 
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provide for his participation in its business 
and that his employees were not in any 
way employees of the company. The 
parity committee argued that the employees 
of the trucker were indirectly taking part 
in the business of the company and so 
were entitled to the higher wages fixed by 
Decree 2347. 

Mr. Justice Gagné considered that Sec- 
tion 14 of the Act would apply only to a 
contractor or subcontractor carrying on the 
same type of business as that covered by 
the decree. A decree could cover only the 
type of work described in it. The 
defendant trucker carried on only the busi- 
ness of trucking. His Lordship did not 
accept’ the plaintiff's argument that the 
delivery of goods was an essential part of 
the wholesale grocery business and that the 
company should not be permitted to evade 
the decree by entrusting the job of deliver- 
ing goods to an independent trucker. 


The judge noted also that the grocery 
company had no control over the trucker’s 
employees. He had the sole responsibility 
for hiring them and for controlling their 
work subject to the conditions specified in 
the decree for the trucking industry. His 
Lordship considered that it would be 
abnormal for an employer and_ his 
employees to be subject to two decrees at 
the same time. 


The Court affirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court dismissing the action of the 
parity committee. Le Comité Paritaire du 
Commerce de UAlimentation en Gros de 
Québec v. Les Epiciers Unis Inc. et un 
Autre [1955] BR 214. 


Ontario Supreme Court... 


-.awards damages to construction company against 
two union officers for causing unlawful picketing 


On March 14 the Supreme Court of 
Ontario awarded damages to a construction 
company against two union officers for 
unlawful picketing and granted a permanent 
injunction restraining them or their agents 
from picketing or attempting to induce 
breaches of contract between the company 
and other persons or corporations. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
McLennan, who first described the facts. 
The plaintiff, Smith Bros. Construction 
Company Limited, in January 1954 was 
carrying out five construction contracts in 
the Niagara peninsula. Part of the work, 
such as carpentering, was being carried on 
by the company’s own employees, while 
contracts for roofing, metal work and 
plastering had been sub-let. The defendants 
in the case were four officers of Local 713 
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of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The company had no collec- 
tive agreement with the union and the 
union was not the certified bargaining agent 
and had not applied for certification. On 
one or two occasions in 1953 there had 
been some discussions between the presi- 
dent of the company and two of the union 
officers about payment of union wage rates. 
Some of the company’s employees were 
members of Local 7138. 

On January 20, 1954, Local 713 passed a 
resolution that something should be “done 
about Smith Bros.” because that company 
was not paying the union rate. On January 
22 two of the union officers told the 
manager of the Bank of Montreal in 
Niagara Falls, where construction work was 
being carried on by the company, that there 
might be pickets placed on the job. They 
then called on Mr. Smith and told him 
they wanted to discuss a contract. When 
he refused on the grounds that the union 
was not certified and that the employees 
were satisfied, he was told that there would 
be pickets on some of the company’s jobs 
in the near future. 


After a meeting of the Niagara Frontier 
District Council, composed of Local 713 and 
three other locals, a telegram was sent to 
an official of the Cyanamid Company 
informing him that its plant in Welland 
would be picketed because the Smith Bros. 
company was unfair to union labour. Two 
of the defendants met with a representa- 
tive of the Cyanamid and told him that 
if there were any Smith Bros. employees 
working there the plant would be picketed. 
The Cyanamid Company then notified the 
construction company that its men were 
not to work there from January 25, and as 
a result the Smith Bros. company instructed 
its employees not to go to that job. 


On January 25 some unemployed men 
were hired by two of the defendants to 
walk up and down before the construction 
work at the Bank of Montreal, the 
Crippled Children’s camp and the Ridge- 
way post office carrying signs reading 
“Smith Bros. unfair to union labour”. The 
evidence before the Court disclosed that 
some of the plaintiff's employees and the 
employees of the subcontractors refused to 
cross the picket line and did not work 
from January 25 until February 15. At 
another job for the Norton Company, the 
plaintiff's employees did not work from 
January 27 until February 15. 


On February 3 the plaintiff company 
obtained from the Labour Relations Board 
a declaration that the union had called an 
unlawful strike. Nevertheless the picketing 
continued until February 15 when Mr. 
Justice Wells of the Ontario High Court 
granted an interim injunction prohibiting 
picketing (L.G., July 1954, p. 1020). 

The first argument on which the plaintiff 
based its case for an injunction and 
damages was that the union officers were 
responsible for a strike that was unlawful 
within the meaning of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act or at common law. Mr. 
Justice McLennan considered that the 
Court was not bound by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s declaration that there had 
been an unlawful strike. He quoted the 
definition of “strike” in the Act: “ ‘Strike’ 
includes a cessation of work, a refusal to 
work or to continue to work by employees 
in combination or in concert or in accord- 
ance with a common understanding, or a 
slow-down or other concerted activity on 
the part of employes designed to restrict 
or limit output.” The definitions laid down 
by the courts varied but involved the 
concept of all or a substantial group of 
employees ceasing or refusing to work 
pursuant to an agreement. 

His Lordship stated that there was no 
evidence of the plaintiff’s employees acting 
in concert with reference to the three jobs 
where the pickets were placed and it was 
quite evident that not all or nearly all of 
the plaintiff's workmen refused to work. 
The refusal of employees of the subcon- 
tractors to cross the picket line could not 
be considered a strike of the plaintiff's 
employees. As far as the Cyanamid job 
was concerned, the plaintiff's employees 
did not go to work there because the 
plaintiff instructed them not to. In Mr. 
Justice McLennan’s opinion, picketing by 
men other than employees, without 
evidence that the body of the com- 
pany’s employees or a majority of a group 
of its employees acting in concert refused 
to work, did not constitute a strike under 
the Act or at common law. 


The plaintiff's second argument was 
that the acts of the union officers con- 
stituted an unjustified interference with 
the company’s contractual relations and 
that the picketing was an offence under 
the Criminal Code. Mr. Justice McLennan 
found that the action failed against 
two of the defendants, since there was 
no evidence that they had taken part 


in arranging for the pickets or in the 
dealings with the Cyanamid Company. He 
then dealt with the question of the purpose 
or intention of the acts of the other two 
defendants. They justified the picketing of 
the three jobs and the dealings with the 
Cyanamid Company on the grounds that 
the purpose was to inform the public that 
the plaintiff was unfair to union labour. 
Mr. Justice McLennan rejected this inter- 
pretation of the facts. He considered that 
the defendants’ object was not to inform 
the public but to force the construction 
firm to sign an agreement with the union 
by bringing its operations to a stop. In 
the case of the Cyanamid Company they 
achieved their object without picketing. If 
the purpose of the picketing of the other 
three premises had been to inform the 
public, the offices and yard of the Smith 
Bros. Company would have been picketed, 
and they were not. Mr. Justice McLennan 
considered it clear that the two defendants 
had without justification induced a breach 
of contract between the Cyanamid Com- 
pany and the plaintiff, with resulting 
damage to the plaintiff. 


Turning to the question of the picketing, 
His Lordship noted that there had been no 
evidence of violence or disturbance of any 
kind. However, he considered that if 
workers would not cross a_ picket line 
picketing was an effective interference with 
contractual relations and should not be 
used without justification and for a wrongful 
purpose. There was a lawful way open to 
the union of obtaining a collective agree- 
ment with the company under the Labour 
Relations Act. The defendants had 
attempted to short-circuit the machinery 
provided by the Act and by their actions 
had damaged the plaintiff by interfering 
with its contractual relations. Since the 
picketing was a tortious act, the defendants 
had committed the offence of “watching 
and besetting” prohibited by the Criminal 
Code. 

The Court required the two union officers 
to pay $310.84 in damages to the plaintiff 
and issued a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants or their agents from 
picketing any premises where the plaintiff 
was engaged in construction work and from 
inducing or attempting to induce breaches 
of contract between the plaintiff and other 
persons or corporations. Smith Bros. Con- 
struction Company Limited v. Jones et al 
[1955] OWN 319. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia raises minimum hourly rates for construction industry 
Saskatchewan revises regulations governing certification of engineers 


Five minimum wage orders for the con- 
struction industry in British Columbia have 
beer consolidated in one order, which 
increases the minimum hourly rates to $1.50 
for tradesmen and $1 for other, less skilled 
employees. 

The regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act that pro- 
vide for certification of engineers and 
firemen were revised. Qualifications were 
set out for a new engineer’s special 
(provisional) certificate and some changes 
were made in the qualifications for existing 
types of certificates. 

The nine Quebec minimum wage orders 
have been renewed for another year, until 
May 1, 1956. 

Supplemental Allowance Regulations have 
been issued under the Saskatchewan Social 
Aid Act providing for increased assistance 
in certain cases to needy recipients of old 
age security pensions or blind persons’ 
allowances. 


British Columbia Male Minimum, Wage Act 


A new regulation for the construction 
industry in British Columbia, Male 
Minimum Wage Order 12 issued by the 
Board of Industrial Relations, sets a 
minimum hourly rate of $1.50 for trades- 
men and $1 for other employees. 

The new order, made March 22 and 
gazetted April 7, came into effect on 
May 16. It rescinds and replaces Orders 
58 (carpentry) 71 and 75 (painting, deco- 
rating and paper-hanging), 13 (plumbing 
and pipe-fitting) and i2 (the construction 
trade not subject to the other orders). 
Under these orders the minimum _ hourly 
rates were 90 cents for carpentry, 75 cents 
for painting, decorating and paper-hanging, 
$1 for plumbing and pipe-fitting, and 85 
cents for other construction workers. The 
effect of the new order is to raise the 
minimum rates in all cases and to make 
the minimum rates uniform for all branches 
of construction work. 

The construction industry now means the 
construction, repair, alteration, remodelling, 
renovation or demolition of any building, 
railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, well, 
telegraphic or telephonic installation, elec- 
trical undertaking, gaswork, waterways, or 
other work of construction, or any part 
thereof, as well as the preparation for or 
laying the foundations of any such work 
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or structure. A tradesman is defined as 
any employee doing the work usually done 
by a journeyman boiler-maker, bricklayer, 
carpenter, electrician, elevator constructor, 
glazier, lather, mason, painter, paper- 
hanger, plasterer, pipe-fitter, plumber, steel 
fabricator and erector, terrazzo mechanic, 
tile-setter or welder. “Other employees” 
means all employees not included in the 
meaning of tradesman. 


The order applies to all employees in 
the industry except those covered by 
another order or exempted specifically by 
the Board, employees who, in the opinion 
of the Board, are employed in a super- 
visory or managerial capacity, and 
employees who are permanently employed 
in maintenance work in industrial establish- 
ments or in public and private buildings. 

The Board may grant permits allowing 
employers to pay a rate less than the 
minimum rate to handicapped employees, 
part-time employees and apprentices. 

Under the Hours of Work Act hours in 
the construction industry are normally 
limited to a maximum of eight per day 
and 44 per week. If longer hours are 
permitted in special circumstances, the new 
order provides that the minimum rate is 
time and one-half the employee’s regular 
rate of pay for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day, or if the hours worked 
in any day have not exceeded eight, in 
excess of 44 in the week. This provision 
with respect to overtime pay may be 
varied by the Board if a special order is 
made concerning hours of work in any part 
of the industry. 

Employees are guaranteed their regular 
rate of pay for the entire period spent at 
the place of work in response to the 
employer’s call. If an employee does not 
begin work, he is entitled to his regular 
rate for two hours’ work except where his 
condition is such that he is not competent 
to perform his duties or where he has failed 
to comply with the Accident Prevention 
Regulations of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Further, if the employee begins 
work, he is guaranteed four hours’ pay at 
the regular rate unless work is suspended 
due to reasons completely beyond the 
control of the employer, such as inclement 
weather. 

Payment of wages at least semi-monthly, 
up to a day not more than eight days prior 
to the day of payment, is prescribed. 


Every employer must keep posted in a 
conspicuous place a copy of the order and 
a schedule of his employees’ daily shifts 
and relief periods. He must also keep a 
record in the English language of the 
names, ages, occupations and_ residential 
addresses of his employees, and of the 
wages paid and the hours worked, and 
make his records available for inspection. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


The schedule of courses of study to be 
followed by apprentices in full-time day 
classes is now included in the regulations 
for the motor vehicle trade in Ontario. It 
is the same as the schedule previously in 
effect, the schedule under the Vocational 
Education Act listing courses of study 
provided at the Provincial Institute of 
Trades at Toronto for the trade of motor 
vehicle repairer. 

The amendment to the apprenticeship 
regulations (L.G., March 1954, p. 425) was 
approved by O. Reg. 57/55 of March 31, 
gazetted April 23. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Nine minimum wage orders in Quebec 
were renewed until May 1, 1956, by O.C. 
442 of April 21, gazetted April 30. 

The nine orders are Order 3, revised, 
vacations with pay; Order 3a, vacations 
with pay in the construction industry; 
Order 4, the general order; 11, charitable 
institutions and hospitals; 26a, taxicabs in 
Montreal; 29, taxicabs in Quebec and 
Lévis; 39, forest operations; 41, municipal 
and school corporations; and 42, stationary 
enginemen and firemen. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


New regulations with respect to the 
examination and certification of engineers 
and firemen under the Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act were approved by 
O.C. 745/55 of April 12, gazetted April 22 
and effective May 1. They replace regula- 
tions issued in 1948 (L.G., 1948, p. 1010). 
Some changes were made in the qualifica- 
tions for examination and one new type 
of licence is provided for. 

As previously, four classes of engi- 
neer’s certificates, and a _ heating plant 
engineer’s certificate, a refrigeration engi- 
neer’s certificate, a fireman’s certificate 
and an engineer’s provisional certificate 
are provided for. A 1951 amendment 
to the Act made provision for an engi- 
neer’s special certificate which would 
entitle the holder to operate a high pressure 
boiler or steam plant of the capacity 


indicated in the certificate, provided the 
capacity did not exceed 50 horse power. 
The regulations now set out the qualifica- 
tions for an engineer’s special (provisional) 
certificate. This certificate, the fireman’s 
certificate and the engineer’s provisional 
certificate are temporary certificates, valid 
only for the period prescribed in the regu- 
lations. The others are final and remain 
valid as long as they continue to be 
registered annually. 

Every candidate for an examination other 
than an examination for a fireman’s 
certificate must make a written application 
to the chief inspector. The application, his 
references and any other required docu- 
mentary evidence of his qualifications must 
be in the form prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. A candidate for examina- 
tion for a fireman’s certificate may make 
application orally to an inspector. 

A candidate for examination for a first 
class engineer’s certificate must be at least 
25 years old and be the holder of a valid 
second class engineer’s certificate. Since the 
issue of the second class engineer’s certifi- 
cate the candidate must have for a period 
of five years operated as chief engineer a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of more than 200 horse power 
or else he must have for a period of three 
vears either operated as chief engineer a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of not less than 300 horse power 
or operated as shift engineer a high pres- 
sure boiler or steam plant having a capacity 
of not less than 500 horse power. Oper- 
ating as “shift engineer’ means regular 
employment of the candidate in a steam 
plant, in connection with the actual oper- 
ation of steam boilers of the horse power 
rating specified or of major steam-driven 
units directly connected therewith, while 
holding an engineer’s certificate as specified 
and includes the shift engineer in charge or 
those operating in a lesser capacity. The 
three-year period of experience is_ short- 
ened to two and one-half years if the 
candidate has _ successfully completed a 
course approved by the chief inspector 
covering substantially the same subject 
matter as is covered in the examination 
for a first class engineer’s certificate. It 
is shortened to two years if he is a graduate 
in engineering from a university of recog- 
nized standing. Previously it was shortened 
to two years if the candidate had been 
employed for five years in the manufacture 
or repair of steam engines and boilers, but 
this provision has been omitted from the 
new regulations. 

A candidate for a second class engi- 
neer’s certificate must be at least 22 years 
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of age and hold a valid third class engi- 
neer’s certificate. The required experience 
since the issue of his third class engineer’s 
certificate 1s a period of two and one-half 
years (formerly three) either operating as 
chief engineer a high pressure boiler or 
steam plant having a capacity of more than 
100 horse power or as shift engineer a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant having a 
capacity of more than 200 horse power or 
else a period of one and one-half years 
operating, as chief enginer or shift engineer, 
boilers or plants of not less than 175 or 
300 horse power, respectively. The year 
and one-half period is shortened to one 
year and three months if the candidate 
has completed an approved course covering 
substantially the same subject matter as is 
covered by the examination for a second 
class engineer’s certificate and shortened to 
one year if he is a graduate in engineering 
from a university of recognized standing. 
A new provision permits the acceptance of 
a candidate who has for a period of two 
and one-half years since the issue of his 
third class engineer’s certificate been 
employed in the maintenance of a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant having a 
capacity of not less than 300 horse power. 
This period will be subject to a reduction 
of three months where he has completed 
an approved engineering course and to a 
reduction of six months where he is a 
university graduate in engineering. 


A candidate for a third class engineer’s 
certificate must have attained the age of 
20 years and be the holder of a valid fourth 
class engineer’s certificate. He must have 
had, since the receipt of that certificate, a 
year’s experience as chief engineer in oper- 
ating a high pressure boiler or steam plant 
having a capacity of not less than 75 horse 
power or as shift engineer in operating one 
of not less than 125 horse power; or, if he 
has completed an approved course, he must 
have had nine months’ experience (formerly 
ten) in-either capacity, as above; or, if he 
is a university graduate in engineering or 
has been employed for five years in the 
manufacture and repair of steam engines 
and boilers, he must have had six months’ 
experience as chief engineer or shift engi- 
neer, aS above. A fourth alternative is one 
and one-half year’s experience (formerly 
two) operating as chief engineer a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant with a 
capacity of not less than 50 horse power 
or operating as shift engineer one with a 
capacity of not less than 75 horse power. 
A new alternative is one and one-half 
years’ experience in the maintenance of a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of not less than 125 horse power. 
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To be eligible for examination for a 
fourth class engimeer’s certificate, a candi- 
date must be at least 19 years of age. He 
must have had a year’s experience either 
firing a high pressure boiler having a 
capacity of not less than 25 horse power or 
assisting in the operation of a high pressure 
boiler or steam plant having a capacity of 
not less than 100 horse power; or, if he has 
completed an approved course, nine months 
(formerly 10) in either capacity; or, if he 
iS a university graduate in engineering, 
either three months’ experience firing a high 
pressure boiler having a capacity of not 
less than 25 horse power or six months’ 
experience assisting in the operation of a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of not less than 100 horse 
power. The holder of a valid engineer’s 
provisional certificate or heating plant 
engineer’s certificate or of a valid traction 
engineer’s certificate issued under the 1940 
Act or a candidate who has held a valid 
fireman’s certificate for six consecutive 
years or who has been employed for five 
years in the manufacture and repair of 
steam engines and boilers will also be 
eligible for examination if he has for a 
further period of six months had experience 
of either type described above. A new 
section provides for the acceptance of a 
candidate who is the holder of a valid 
heating plant engineer’s certificate and has 
for a period of five years while in posses- 
sion of that certificate either operated as 
chief engineer or as shift engineer a low 
pressure boiler or steam plant having a 
capacity of more than 100 horse power. 


Eighteen is the minimum age for a 
candidate for an engineer’s provisional 
certificate. The candidate must have six 


months’ experience firing a high pressure 
boiler of not less than 15 h.p. or assisting 
in the operation of a high pressure boiler 
or steam plant of not less than 75 h.p.; 
or he must have held a valid fireman’s 
certificate for three consecutive years and 
for a period of three months had experi- 
ence of the above type; or for six months 
or three full seasons he must have fired 
a high pressure traction boiler of not less 
than 1o8hp: 

The new provision with respect to the 
engineer’s special (provisional) certificate 
permits any person to be accepted as a 
candidate for examination who has reached 
18 years of age and who satisfies an in- 
spector that he has sufficient knowledge of 
and experience in the operation and mainte- 
nance of boilers and related equipment and 
that he will be employed directly in the 
operation of a boiler for which an operator 
holding such certificate is required. 


The requirements for a fireman’s certifi- 
cate are unchanged. They are the same as 
the requirements for an engineer’s special 
(provisional) certificate. 

For a heating plant engineer’s certificate, 
the candidate must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have held a fireman’s certificate 
for three consecutive years and, while in 
possession of the certificate have been in 
charge of a heating boiler or plant of not 
less than 40 h.p. or a high pressure boiler 
used for heating purposes having a capacity 
of not less than 15 h.p. or have assisted in 
the operation of a heating boiler or plant 
of not less than 100 h.p.; or he must have 
been issued a valid fireman’s certificate in 
six consecutive years and have assisted in 
the operation of a heating boiler or plant 
for which an operator holding such certifi- 
cate is required; or he must have the 
qualifications listed above for an engineer’s 
provisional certificate. 

A candidate for examination for a 
refrigeration engineer’s certificate must also 
have reached 18 years of age. He must 
have for 12 months operated or assisted in 
the operation of a refrigeration plant 
having a capacity of not less than three 
tons of refrigeration per 24 hours or else 
he must be the holder of a first, second, 
third or fourth class engineer’s certificate 
and have six months’ experience as above. 

Every examination other than those for 
a fireman’s certificate or for an engineer’s 
special (provisional) certificate is a written 
one. The two exceptions may be written 
or oral or both at the discretion of the 
examining inspector. To obtain a certifi- 
cate, a candidate-must obtain at least 60 
per cent of the possible marks in an 
examination. 

A candidate who fails to pass the exam- 
ination for a first, second, third or fourth 
class, heating plant, provisional or refrig- 
eration engineer’s certificate shall, upon 
making application be eligible for re- 
examination at any time after the expiration 
of three months from the date of the 
previous examination. However, where a 
candidate for a first class engineer’s cer- 
tificate fails three consecutive examinations 
there must be a minimum period of six 
months between any subsequent exam- 
inations. Candidates who fail the examina- 
tions for an engineer’s special (provisional) 
or fireman’s certificate are eligible for 
re-examination after the expiration of one 
month from the date of the previous 
examination. 

A special certificate may be issued to a 
candidate for a third class, fourth class or 
heating plant engineer’s certificate who has, 
in two successive examinations conducted 


within a period of 12 months (formerly 
eight), obtained less than 60 per cent of 
the possible marks but has obtained such 
marks as are deemed necessary by the chief 
inspector to Justify the issue of the special 
certificate. The chief inspector has discre- 
tion to issue this type of certificate upon 
the recommendation of the owner of a 
boiler or steam plant, but it will entitle 
the holder to operate that boiler or plant 
only. 

Engineers’ provisional certificates and fire- 
men’s certificates issued under these regula- 
tions are valid for one year. The engineer’s 
special (provisional) certificate is valid for 
one year or for any shorter period indi- 
cated on the certificate. The Department 
of Labour will issue new certificates to 
certificate holders who apply for renewal 
and who pay the prescribed fee not less 
than seven days before expiry of the 
certificates. 

The other types of certificates are final 
but must be registered annually. When 
the holder of a final certificate fails to 
register 1t for a year or more, the certificate 
will not be registered until he has paid the 
fees payable for the years in which he 
failed to register. The Minister may cancel 
the certificate of anyone who fails for three 
consecutive years to register his certificate. 
When a certificate has been cancelled, the 
holder must take the examination to obtain 
a certificate again. 

The fees for examinations, registrations 
and renewals are set out in the regulations. 
Other provisions govern the conduct of 
examinations. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act which govern the payment 
of supplemental allowances to certain 
recipients of old age security pensions and 
of blind persons’ allowances were approved 
by O.C. 849/55 of April 19, gazetted April 
29 and effective September 1, 1955. The 
new Supplemental Allowance Regulations 
replace two earlier sets of regulations which 
made provision for supplemental allowances 
to blind persons and to old age security 
pensioners in cases of need. (L.G., 1953, 
p. 116 and Feb., p. 190.) 

The supplemental allowance is $2.50 a 
month, but provision 1s now made for an 
additional allowance in cases of exceptional 
need. For example, the allowance of $2.50 
a month may be paid to an unmarried 
recipient whose income does not exceed 
$720 a year or the value of whose personal 
property does not exceed $1,000; however, 
if his income from all sources is less than 

(Continued on page 666) 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit in March up slightly over February but somewhat 
less than year earlier; statistics* show 243,544 initial and renewal 
claims filed during month, 236,847 in February, 248,421 in March 1954 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit received in 
March were slightly higher than the total 
for February but somewhat lower than the 
March 1954 figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 243,544 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 236,847 in February 
and 248,421 in March 1954. 

Ordinary and _ supplementary benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on March 31 numbered 
563,290 (468,922 males and 94,368 females) 
in comparison with 578,586 (479,902 males 
and 98,684 females) on February 28 and 
511,660 (431,018 males and 80,642 females) 
on March 319 1954) (‘On Marehy 31,1955, 
short-time claimants numbered 39,322 and 
temporary lay-off claimants 2,568. 

During March, 252,705 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated, entitlement to 
benefit being granted in 156,417 or 62 per 
cent of the cases. Of the 96,288 initial and 
renewal claims in the category “not entitled 
to benefit,” 84,275 or 88 per cent were on 
behalf of initial claimants who failed to 
establish a benefit year. Chief reasons for 
disqualification (including those arising 
from and supplementary benefit 
claims) were: ‘‘voluntarily left employment 
without just cause,’ 6,202 cases; “not 
unemployed,” 4,425 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work,” 3,624 cases. 

New beneficiaries during March num- 
bered 154,738, compared with 159,917 during 
February and 152,611 during March 1954. 

A total of $33,952,877 was paid in com- 
pensation for 10,621,770 days during March, 
as against $28,576,170 and 8,939,252 days 
during February and $32,160,928 and 
10,127,126 days during March 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 

| factors other than numbers, such as the 
and closing of seasonal indus- 


opening 
| tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 377-0 thousand for 
March, compared with 394-°6 thousand for 
February. For the week March 27-April 2, 
1954, the estimated number of beneficiaries 
was 348-6 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
March at $3.20 was unchanged from 
February. For March 1954 the average 
daily rate was $3.18. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During March, a supplementary benefit 
period was established on behalf of 70,642 
claimants or 84 per cent of those considered 
under the supplementary benefit provisions 
of the Act. Claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register on March 31 
numbered 156,639 (126,488 males and 30,151 
females). 

During the month, an amount of 
$11,484,134 was paid in compensation for 
3,828,071 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month was $3. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,627,231 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund _ since 
April 1, 1954. 

At March 31, employers registered num- 
bered 267,815, a decrease of 692 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 4,063 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,403 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,660 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 172 
cases,* 41 against employers and 131 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifications 
as a result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 798.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March _ totalled 
$17,115,204.50, compared with $17,173,515.42 
in February and $17,278,634.74 in March 
1954. Benefit payments amounted to 
$45,423,186.30, compared with $34,884,364.41 
in February and $37,175,040.91 in March 
1954. The balance in the fund at March 
ol was $840,692,316.77. At February 28, 
there was a balance of $869,000,298.57 and 
at March 31, 1954, of $881,274,133.34. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during the month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1131, March 8, 1955. 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
September 14, 1954, and stated that the 
had worked as a bench fitter for a manu- 
facturer of farm implements at a wage of 
$1.68 an hour from September 7, 1954, to 
September 10, 1954, when he became unem- 
ployed as the workers at the plant at which 
he was employed went on strike. 

The company reported that the claimant 
had voluntarily left his employment to 
look for other work. 

According to the submissions, on June 19, 
1954, the interested union commenced 
negotiations with the company for a wage 
increase of ten cents an hour for all the 
hourly-rated employees covered by the 
bargaining agreement between the two 
parties. The negotiations dragged on for 
several weeks and, as no accord could be 
reached, the company offered to renew the 
old agreement, which the union refused to 
accept. The company felt that it had 
exhausted all means of conciliation afforded 
it by provincial law and, therefore, set 
September 7, 1954, as the deadline for 
acceptance of the offer, after which date 
no agreement would be considered to exist. 

Following this, the provincial Minister 
of Labour intervened and requested the 
two parties to meet with a view to ironing 
out their differences, which was agreed to, 
and the company changed the deadline to 
Friday, September 10, 1954. As the meet- 
ing failed to bring about a settlement, the 
company insisted that it would not honour 
the old agreement after midnight Septem- 


ber 10, and as the union took the stand 
that its employee members could not work 
without an agreement, a strike was called 
for 100 a.m. on September 11, 1954, at 
which time 2,500 of the 2,587 employees 
failed to report to work, thereby causing a 
stoppage of work at the company’s premises. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as of 
September 14, 1954, for the duration of the 
stoppage of work. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the grounds that he was not a 
member of the interested union, that he 
quit work before the strike in order to 
look for a job, that the work would have 
lasted only until September 10 and that 
he would not have been involved in the 
dispute if he had not been directed to 
the job by the local office, which must 
have known at the time of the referral 
that a strike was imminent. 


The employer further reported that the 
claimant’s employment with the company 
would have lasted for three or four weeks. 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
of his case before the court of referees. 
The court unanimously found that the 
claimant belonged to a grade or class of 
workers covered by the bargaining agree- 
ment and was a possible beneficiary of the 
result’ of the strike. The court, however, 
in view of the employer’s statement 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
lifted the disqualification effective October 
1, 1954, estimating that the claimant’s 
employment would have ended on that date 
if there had been no labour dispute. 
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The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that the court’s 
action in lifting the disqualification was not 
in keeping with the principle established 
by the Umpire in Decision CU-B 182. 

Conclusions: The stoppage of work which 
took place on September 11, 1954, at the 
premises at which the claimant was 
employed bore direct relationship to the 
dispute which had been in progress for 
some time between the company and its 
employees, and as the dispute was con- 
nected with conditions of employment I 
consider that the stoppage of work was 
due to a labour dispute within the meaning 
of the Act. 

I agree with the court of referees that, 
regardless of whether the claimant quit his 
work in anticipation of the strike or 
actually became unemployed because the 
other workers went on strike, he, in fact, 
lost his employment by reason of the 
stoppage of work at the premises at which 
he was employed. I also agree that, as he 
belonged to the grade or class of hourly- 
paid workers whose working conditions 
were covered by the bargaining agreement 
and consequently stood to be affected by 
the outcome of the labour dispute, he was 
directly interested therein even though he 
was not a member of the interested union 
and was rightly disqualified under Section 
41 of the Act. 

In my opinion, however, the court of 
referees erred in lifting the disqualification 
effective October 1, 1954. The employer’s 
statement that the claimant’s employment 
with the company would have lasted for 
three or four weeks lacked definite assur- 
ance that the contract of service would 
have terminated on a specific date and, 
under such circumstances, I consider that 
the evidence was insufficient to show that 
the stoppage of work due to the labour 
dispute ceased to be in any way the 
effective cause of the claimant’s unemploy- 
ment (CU-B 1121). I therefore direct that 
the disqualification previously imposed by 
the imsurance officer be reinstated. 

The appeal is maintained. 


Decision CU-B 1143, April 13, 1955. 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
August 19, 1954 and stated that he had 
worked as an apprentice printer for a firm 
of publishers and manufacturing stationers 
from April 26, 1954, to August 19, 1954, 
inclusive, when he was “laid off—slack 
season”. The employer reported that he 
had been laid off because of a plant 
hohday shutdown from August 20 to 
September 4, 1954, inclusive. 
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The imsurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit (a) under 
Section 29(1)(a) of the Act for August 19, 
1954, as he had worked for the employer 
on that day, and (b) pursuant to Section 
31(1)(c) of the Act and 5(2)(d) of the 
Benefit Regulations for the days comprising 
the period August 20 to August 27, as 
these were days recognized as holidays for 
his grade, class or shift at the premises at 
which he was employed. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the employer 
stated that the claimant did not receive 
any pay from the firm during the plant 
holiday, viz., August 20 to September 4, 
1954, but as he had arranged to take his 
holidays from October 21 to October 30, 
1954, inclusive, he would receive pay during 
this latter period. 

From the disqualification designated as 
(b) above, the claimant appealed to a 
court of referees, which unanimously found 
that the claimant was not to be recog- 
nized as one of the grades, classes or shifts 
which were in receipt of holidays in a 
recognized plant holiday period and that, 
therefore, he was deemed to be unem- 
ployed from August 20 to August 27, 1954. 

On behalf of the insurance officer, the 
chief claims officer appealed to the Umpire 
on the grounds that the recognized plant 
holiday covered all employees, that the 
Act and the Regulations do not make any 
exception in favour of the employee who 
chooses to take his holidays at a time 
apart from the recognized holiday period 
and, as that period began on August 20, 
the disqualification should have been from 
August 20 to 26, for which period it must 
be held that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 31(1)(c) of the Act. 


Conclusions: I am unable to find any 
valid reason to make an exception in 
favour of the claimant. The provisions 
of the Act and Regulations in _ respect 
to recognized holidays are in no way 
ambiguous and must apply in his case 
notwithstanding that he had made a special 
arrangement with the employer to take his 
holidays at a time apart from the recog- 
nized holiday period. Obviously, the 
claimant made this arrangement to suit his 
own convenience, and personal factors such 
as this cannot be used as a basis for deter- 
mining an insured person’s “grade, class or 
shift” under Section 29(1)(c) of the Act. 

‘The appeal is allowed. 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 156 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 84 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Merence: Comstruction, (1951) Lido .fo4.0.....5 t $ 19,441.00 
fester) Comore cat a. eet eer Set ah as onic 17 193357 201 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, 1f there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 





included 


are thereupon 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour schedules 
legislation of the federal Government has 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 


wage 


ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


by the contractors. 


Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it 1s not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $4,378.49 was collected from six employers who had failed to 


pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This amount 


has been or will be distributed to the 172 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N 8B: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing & 
burning, neighborhood 3. Camp Borden 
Ont: Ontario Electrical Construction Co, 
installation of electrical distribution, fire 
alarm & street lighting systems; Sterling 
Construction Co, construction of school; 
Aden B Snyder Electric Ltd, installation 
of electrical distribution, fire alarm & street 


lighting systems. Deep River Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, installation of electrical distribu- 
tion, fire alarm & street lighting systems. 
Prescott’ Ont? T° P “A™ Construction= Cas 
construction of rental housing units. 
Windsor Ont: Bruce de Santi Contracting 
Co, permanent improvements to houses on 
Aubin Road. Hdmonton Alta: A Janiten, 
*landscape renovation, Highlands Court. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halijax No Sa. Cy C4 MacDonald «Lid, 
supply «& installation of two low pressure 
boilers. Chatham N B: Modern Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of roads, parking 
areas, concrete curbs & gutters, sidewalks 
& additional drainage. Camp Gagetown 
N B: The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, con- 
struction of automatic deep well pumping 
station; J. W. MeMulkin & Son Ltd, con- 
struction of cut-off road; Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, supply 
«& installation of coal handling system for 
central heating plant; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of 
structural steel & plate work. MRenous 
N B: Stirling Electric Ltd, installation of 
combination fire alarm & security patrol 
system. Valcartier Que: Trudeau et Fils 
Ltee, construction of IGPM wells; Horton 
Steel ‘Works Ltd, construction of steel tank 


& altitude valve manholes. Ville La Salle 
Que: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & 
installation of water tank. Barriefield Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of W O 8S’ &« sergeants’ quarters. 
Camp Borden Ont: Brennan Paving Co 
Ltd, construction & repair of roads, park- 
ing areas, concrete curbs & gutters, side- 
walks & storm drainage. Clnton Ont: 
Elgin Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to M E section, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Edge Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of addition to automatic wet sprinkler. 
Edmonton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of technical maintenance & 
quartermaster stores bldg; Northwestern 
Utilities Ltd, *construction of gas distribu- 
tion system—Home Station Development, 
Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: P W 
Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of guard 
house & gate house. 


Building and Maintenance 


Valcartier Que: A Deslauriers & Fils 
Ltee, roofing, siding & insulation of exist- 
ing garage (bldg 30). Brantford Ont: 
J Usher & Sons, renovating, winterizing & 
grading, armoury. Centralia Ont: Henry 
W Colton, interior painting of hangars. 
Downsview Ont: Power Plant Contractors 


Ltd, addition of oil burner controls in 
boiler rooms. Dunnville Ont: Bray Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repair & sand seal of 
asphalt runway. MRockcliffe Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, supply «& 
installation of bulk fuel dispensers in bulk 
fuel storage area. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, 
catering, Buckmaster’s Field. Bagotville 
Que: Severin Gagne, installation of storm 
doors on houses, RCAF Station. Mozsite 
Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, excavation & 
installation of water service, RCAF Sta- 
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tion. St Sylvestre Que: Alidore Bergeron, 
construction of lean-to to recreation hall, 
RCAF Station. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of plumbing 
& heating equipment, RCAF Station; Lorne 
N McEwen, extension of officers’ mess 


kitchen, RCAF Station; G F McCormick, 
masonry work on foundation of extension 
to officers’ mess kitchen, RCAF Station; 
Pioneer Apphance Service Ltd, installation 
of walk-in refrigerators in officers’ mess 
kitchen, RCAF Station. Cobourg Ont: 
Rowe Bros & Co (Canada) Ltd, erection 
of steel partitions, #26 COD; Joseph Sankey 
& Sons Canada Ltd, erection of steel 
partitions, #26 COD. Kingston Ont: Van- 
dervoort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, altera- 
tions to air conditioning system, CASC, Fort 
Frontenac. Niagara Ont: Canada Catering 
Co Ltd, catering. Toronto Ont: Canada 


Catering Co Ltd, catering, #6 Personnel 
Depot. Trenton Ont: Gingras Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of Beacon Build- 
ing, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: 
Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Cold 
Lake Alta: Haddow & Maughan Ltd, in- 
stallation of heating equipment, RCAF 
Station. Edmonton Alta: McCready 
Johannson Ltd, erection of paint spray 
booth in warehouse, Griesbach Barracks. 
Comox B C: W H Johnston, scraping & 
painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Vzctoria 
B C: Parfitt Construction. Co Ltd, reno- 
vations to mess deck, CSC, Royal Roads. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8S: Foundation Mari- 
time Ltd, renewal of shipping gallery 
No 101. Montreal Harbour Que: Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, construction of approach 
walls & embankment, Dezery Street Sub- 
way; Charles Duranceau Ltd, reconstruc- 


tion of roadway, section 35; Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, paving at sections 27 & 28 
& excavation of subgrade for railway tracks. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Viking Automatic 
Sprinkler Co (B C) Ltd, installation of 
sprinkler system, No 4 jetty & galleries. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Mackenzie Highway N W T: B G Linton, maintenance of Highway from Alberta 
Boundary to & through Hay River Settlement & on West Channel. 


Department of Public Works 


Clarenville Nfld: Philip Stanley & George 
Vardy, erection of public bldg. Grand Falls 
Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Souris P E I: Wallace 
Noye, Allison Raynor & Wm Noye, 
improvements to railway wharf (cribwork 
landing). Ballantynes Cove, Cribbins Point, 
Livingstones Cove & South Lake N 8S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. 
Janvrin’s Island N S: MacDonald & Mac- 
Isaac, wharf repairs. Mulgrave N S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Blue Cove N B: 
Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, repairs 
to wharf. Campbellton N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Fredericton N B: 
Maritime Engineering Ltd, construction of 
RCMP Officers’ quarters. Miramichi Bay 
N B: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Point Sapin N 8B: Roger 
LeBlanc, *dredging. Shippigan Gully N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Amos Que: La Societe d’Entreprises Gene- 


rales Ltee, addition & alterations to public 
bldg. Cabano Que: Etienne Caouette Con- 
struction Enrg, addition & alterations to 
Post Office bldg. Ste Anne de Sorel (Ile 
de Grace) Que: Lucien Lachapelle, recon- 
struction of two icebreakers. St Ours Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Burling- 
ton Channel Ont: Bedford Construction Co 
Ltd, cleaning & repainting all steel work 
of south span, Bascule Bridge. Cobourg 


Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Daoust Construc- 
tion Reg’d, construction of PBX bldg, 


Central Experimental Farm. Port Rowan 
Ont: Dean Construction Ltd, harbour 
improvements (breakwater). Tobermory 
Ont: Marples Ridgway Ltd, construction 
of wharf. Vancouver B C: Modern Build- 
ing Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, main- 
tenance cleaning of new Customs Bldg. 
Vesuvius Bay B C: Greenlees Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf replacement. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Atlas Polar Co Ltd, 
*supply «& installation of diesel engine. 
Seven Islands Que: The Mitis Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. 
Kenora Ont: Maffey Steel Boats Ltd, *con- 


struction of scow. Trenton Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. Saskatoon Sask: Mix 
Bros Construction Co Ltd, additional air- 
port development. 
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Wages. Hours and — 


Working 


Conditions 


Working Conditions in Canadian 
Metal Mining Industry, April 1954 


Despite trend to shorter hours in recent years, more than half the 
workers in the industry on normal work week of 48 hours or more at 
survey date; almost 40 percent of them were on five day work week 


While there has been progress towards 
shorter hours in recent years, more than 
half the workers in the metal mining in- 
dustry of Canada had a normal work week 
schedule of 48 hours or more at April 1, 
1954, according to the annual survey by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Almost 40 per 
cent of the workers were on a five-day week. 
Larger proportions of the workers are 
recelving vacations of two or three weeks 
and the number of paid statutory holidays 
granted has also increased since 1951. 

This analysis deals also with the incidence 
of pension and insurance plans, training 
plans, rest periods, bonus plans, and indus- 
trial medical facilities provided. 

The accompanying tables are confined to 
the results of the 1954 survey. Similar 
information on working conditions in metal 
mining in October 1951 is to be found in 
the April 1952 issue (pages 484-488). 

In the 1954 survey, returns were received 
from 102 metal mines, which employed 
41,194 workers. Of these, 59 establishments 
with 17,354 workers were engaged in gold 
mining while 43 with 23,840 were in other 
types of metal mining, including iron, 
copper and silver. 


Standard Work Week—More than half 
of the workers in this industry have a work 
week of 48 hours or more but the propor- 
tion on shorter schedules has increased since 
1951, as is shown by the following figures: 


Percentage of 
Workers on a 





Standard Work October1 Aprili April 1 
Week of 1951 1953 1954 

AD AWOUTS? — eee eee 29-5 31-2 34-1 
AAS OUTSIN Fate ee 7-1 15-8 11-9 
ANH ICON) rosoqooau woes 60-4 52-6 52-6 
Over 48 ahours eciace seer 3-0 “4 1-4 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


In gold mining 93-0 per cent of the 
miners worked a normal week of 48 hours, 
whereas in other metal mining 57-2 per 
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cent of the workers were on a 40-hour week 
and only 25 per cent worked as long as 
48 hours per week. 


In Quebec, all the miners covered by 
this survey were on a normal work week 
of 48 hours, while in British Columbia 
more than 98 per cent worked 44 hours 
or less. In Ontario, and in the “other 
provinces” group (which comprises New- 
foundland, Manitoba and the Yukon 
Territories) the workers were almost evenly 
divided between those working 44 hours 
and less and those working 48 hours or 
more. 


In the metal mining industry as a whole, 
fewer than two-fifths of the workers are on 
a five-day week and most of these are 
engaged in mining metals other than gold, 
as fewer than 3 per cent of the latter have 
a five-day week schedule. The prevalence 
of the five-day week is, however, increasing 
in the metal mining industry as a whole, 
as 1s shown by the following percentages 
of workers on the five-day schedule: 


Per cent 
OctoberalGo eases a eee 29-5 
April® LO5a yas <2 cates a oes al-2 
HN hg Wiles BOs ee deh oi aes 38°8 


Vacations with Pay—Almost 95 per cent 
of the metal miners covered by the April 
1954 survey could become eligible for paid 
vacations of two weeks after periods of 
service of five years or less. In gold 
mining, 16°4 per cent of the workers 
earned such vacations after three years or 
less, while 71-6 became eligible for a two- 
week vacation after five years’ service. In 
other metal mining, 55:5 per cent of the 
workers got two weeks’ vacation after 
service of three years or less, with a further 
30:9 per cent becoming eligible after five 
years’ service. In 1951 only 87 per cent 
of the workers could become eligible for 
two-week vacations. 





TABLE 1.—WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1954 






































oe Total Metal : 
Mining | Gold Mining | Other Metal 
Mining 
“Monell COG anette 5 A a Si orn oa Myo s & GRRE OS OC ORI cei eae eae 41,194 17,354 23, 840 
Percentage of Non-Office Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours ae 
CMD sb. 6 Biot SE OR os nc SPO EER ROTTEN ONE EI ie On 34-1 2-3 Dileo 
Sc c.g Gio tncateR toto ancien irene sate: TORR ace ICRC ee 11-9 4-0 hard 
ong Otero Gis CuocGhras CONSE On ROE DRE ce Bhee tive CRIEORERG CRETE Gi. a ar eS 52-6 93-0 23-2 
(Onna Ak Som SOR VERE Rae Ae eae ae aN ae Oe ae 2 ene oe ee 1-4 7 1-9 
(Ofn a GAC EAC < ena poe cola a OOS 6 CER tn Oo eet OT EAE en eee 38-8 2-9 64-9 
Vacation With Pay 
One Week with Pay 
PNGte i Mess COANSIEY CALETA tonite Canta tots, NCR SE Pic ic wii oan ake mete 2 ae 5-7 1-3 9-0 
ME VEAK eer eee esse eens Ree CaE NEE TRI e GISEE ONS Sieh ad tae poe ETRAG 88-8 93-7 85-3 
O CHER DerlOG Seen ce eaten te as ae als POM ewe cclolscait re mun aes 2-3 -5 3-7 
Two Weeks with Pay 
ANSUGTES ALE BIEN BSR Pate Bite 3. he Oa Ee. Min pa ee a 3-3 4.8 2-2 
PRN RCELLS fae ear ae PN ed eek ee pee tot wy es Ns tee cave Ngan SPs Bees 8-9 9-7 8-3 
OEY CALS Re rn se CPE MEN Eire ci re Pb arr! os -cre. 8 yN\s.c my-aystot ans 26-8 1-9 45-0 
De Ve aaa oe Pum Ray. Me ntdorelssid peti: Toa ecolais ales es laces 6 os 48-0 71-6 30-9 
Otherpperio dspam tees ee ee ee cis Se pain ot Nas dob eee 7:9 3-8 10-9 
Three Weeks with Pay 
PAG aeliLy VCATS Meera tk acre Parner Peer MIL bs Sosa ar aces clare ia neues nies 34-8 1-1 59-3 
PUM IEIT HST A ale decison CRORE RPO RS Ue LOD 2 0-2 REO ears Scr eer NIE a etree ick cach eos 16-8 
OCH DETIOU Seer ee te Mee Ree tre eee ois a Seca Oc ete te 2-4 1-8 2-8 
HGR VCC KGa yal t hibhy A Vite ee ater etn gM dy sche tayuch ares. oie c cheve-dod wane cvstons Glia ae Oot mee 6 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
TNWOLITES GES aE BAO ASEM BART BRR ee Te A 8-3 17-4 ows 
Te TAPE a oars a Berd vanscns sakidelven Baebes 1-7 3°8 -1 
Se ob 5 OSE De DEI SRGTIS E Gthule cn CaM ALR nen Ot a ae ee ee 6-6 11-9 2-8 
dh 3 SBod Sin OBE bin Doe Sen hsS OO o COINS RRS tes ts Seneca eae 10-3 18-2 4-6 
Poet aware ney on Pen MMe eer sce- dices a cain heaters we 22-8 36-2 13-0 
Bhar ercid POD HOO Oy B'0'0.0 2 RRO: ol SERRE Te ie Bee nae 13-7 6-1 19-2 
ERTS Ae Ne Reyes ens rap crore nda Metis Sto a, ove barn dumeencle 30-6 2-5 51-1 
WGC RUT ATE ENR Te ee tn ee an tH SAN iran conetels heat ities hevale-ae-a teres ahs Oi Olu eeaerertecee te oe 6:7 
IN(@® WUWOTR TURAL, ecko W Sole eos NO Oem A euc em DSS E ic hone Ree ne ere 2-1 3-9 °8 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
leterneiveyn, PRIN SS & Sas Saeiiat aah 5 Gok a aca piein e Cneae TirciG eas BRO ERCC eee 49-5 27-5 65:4 
Grouppeitesinsuran cer al anwws seach ese pctie sacar eas ecskerony a aie ora 86-4 84-8 7:6 
lospitaltza Glonele| a ne ween ae ET Oe Pei tc. as Wt acdc cus e Jalerar hearers 80-7 91-9 72-6 
Shomer | BYETANSN BUS) § oo Bove o sabia cue Ostet aS-, RR Re NEN PRE REN oC eRe 84-5 90-4 80-3 
Pinwaicens: Seewiees id lekepsyerngl coo coo on Sango neoobecatmnooDdonpaeb oe 82-9 85-4 81-1 
inv siclansgeelomerancdsOtice) Oa seen Seren eee sole eiieae 83-3 84-2 82-6 
Insurance Plan providing Cash Compensation for Wage Loss due to 
dL CSS ieee = ee ae ge oe eet noes Man ees Gels, Nis. 8 way re chsh De avariemehed 79-4 85-9 74:6 
Training Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
TBR? IEA GIG Sad5.5 ob banrae amo ated 4a UR OerO Ae De OA AID eT ee eer 46-1 22-3 63-4 
AN OMA hoy AB Hues. eo Bae so oe sae Oe Ae Be 5 ogee DOD iain cicict 39-0 10-8 59-5 
Ofhermlay pestOle ra Nin eee ee eee Ie IN ents <1 cine MHARIS oasis se crctoimvelels ees 27-2 11-5 38-7 
Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments peuea ing: 
Ines INS ele tess ob Shs Watts dao Gah Atl oe cae PEROT RGEC CERO Le RCE Enon 6-9 14-6 1-3 
Onetpertdaycaa eee ree Je acd eum ror tks Ses Speman Sete Pe are eee le? 1-3 Pian) Ble codon cob mete s 
eRWol pen Cay, a aeen ss mciee Bhs Gc A 30 CEI An tis Le ea oe eee 5-6 11-5 1-3 
Bonus Plan 
Employees in establishments reporting a year-end or Christmas bonus..... 29-8 6:6 46-6 
Industrial Medical (Occupational Health) Service 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
LENT N aaa SA OR ROTOE elo Mean meehe nao eee ne abies Cite reLadimenc nr ads cheer Or 19-5 14-7 23-0 
Par Gatinl CD ELVISI CLANS ete eee iene tens creel ares te aan ee oie ervey caer shoceiaye bel rol 21-4 18-0 23-9 
Itai mone wera ucitreai bigest, oa emoord. dane ac leh po cio sepcama aA mera 17-1 6-9 24-5 
ame pln CIne DIS UGLECAMULSES weer tere esc oh a cuctorerteraiets anv Mielela aisbovenataneso 1-0 -9 1-0 
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TABLE 2.—WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, BY 
REGIONS, APRIL 1, 1954 














POG COVEN GOES ce hisses en eRe ae eI hea 


Standard Weekly Hours 


NC i ete fen Tee i eae es or cer en) weyry eae ene Sis Pe rite ty 
OVeTHAB Abs at bare occ Op Ser eR reece 


Onta.O-da yw ce keen. ws eis crete eka tra ckatsne nae 
Vacation With Pay 


One Week with Pay 
Attervaliess than lsyears se c-mein acmerete cht eae 
TD VATE Sarton: frac oa Wteceie saan ucrenataree- te atone cones 
Other: peniodsi nee nncerw re ee ee 
Two Weeks with Pay 
After: Jl tyeaT wee ie..c soc ome eee ciate cee kerae erates 
DiN CARS fa bya tess OEE aera ieee es 


SY CATS ye oe foie oc hc enee eee ee Een ee 
OtHermerniOdsiien especie tee eer a 

Three Weeks with Pay 
ALtersil5 Vicars ne oe eee een CE ice 
DOVWVOAES): 315 Ae 5 bos tioeys ane aie treks Canes shansusa 
Otherperiodss nee see ee oe aor 
our WeeksiwithsPayeres cues shee eRe ere eee 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


NOC. eee a detonated See eas ee ae 

DRI, id MPO, ACSC Te Ar See Be nc oe aa A or ay Je | 

ge eet ee eam Sate ks ad ORM Ie rms Pei eat 

A Ue Sees 5 050 hae Sof ae MR AU AG Screg: Syanayd) Fe, ceo 

Deke AON IL Pe Ey de ies Sytem eed Abe eer 

ict I TRS ere EE inc pie pce eRe ce 

RTECS OPE a Mer) eee en Bt es 

More taney. fee enonicertee ake oe Re i ee ees yaa 
INosinformationjeet eee eee enone rece nee 


Pension and Insurance Plans 


Employees in establishments reporting: 

Pension wiala niece es bre ere = ey igen, Se Aer 
Grouprliitesinsunancellel anne een ere 
Hospitalizations lanier eerie nee sent re 
SurcicaléBene fitsen arr cs eee ee ae 
Physicians’ Services in Hospital................. 
Physicians’ Home and Office calls............... 
Insurance Plan providing Cash Compensation for 

Wacellvoss dueitellinésss-e eee eae oer 


Training Plans 


Employees in establishments reporting: 
“Lraanin o:-Planitesces teens eee eee aS er eee, eee 
Apprenticeship raining eee eee 
Other iypestoieiraining eee eee 


Rest Periods 


Employees in establishments reporting: 
Rest Periods......... Sip URE Done. | See eee Ue se Baya 
One per days. fin ok eo een en re. 
‘Twoipersdayacs. see ee eee 


Bonus Plan 


Employees in establishments reporting a year-end or 
Christmasibonsi sa ereeee eee eee eee 


Industrial Medical (Occupational Health) Service 


Employees in establishments reporting: 
Hullstinve physictanse iss see eee 
Rant timely sician see ene i re 
Hull time registered! nurses) 44445 eee eee een 
Part time registered nurses......... hy es Ae 















































: British Other (1) 

Canada Quebec Ontario Colina orien 
41,194 7,237 23,979 4,279 5, 699 

‘Percentage of Non-Office Employees 

SYSTEM es Ue lal 41-1 49-7 36°3 
TONY erate BE err 8-4 48-7 14-4 
52-6 100-0 49-2 1-6 44-7 
USA Siete ee pei LSS Sauter eae 4-6 
SS Siuk cheat eee 45-7 69-1 36-3 
5-7 3-0 113k eke kona 36-3 
88-8 97-0 98-4 98-4 30-9 
Dd: ule, beac ARe Sail speye occa eae ere cc ee eee 17-0 
3°3 3-0 -8 1:6 15-3 
8-9 2°3 1:8 54-7 12-7 
PAGAN Ni Gen A ons, 3 44.4 2-0 5-8 
48-0 84-2 42.2 18-5 48-9 
7:9 2-4 4-7 2308 16:8 
34-8 -5 45-1 41-9 29-8 
9-7 26270 aaa adine cate eee eee 36:3 
2-4 TM? ode cob pear 11-8 6-6 
FiO tol ees eRe a eaee | cic CMe Meee Peat Mee eee eae 2-5 
8-3 18-1 6-0 10-0 4-3 
1-7 ee PARMA eA 1b24- (Oe os Py eee 
6:6 28-5 A ees oP Fe 6:8 
10-3 3°5 135 7a) etait keen. 12-6 
22-8 41-5 APY line wom db cet +3 
13-7 2-5 6-8 23-0 49-9 
30:6 “tanec ees 41-3 34-7 21-6 
SOU eee tie Lae 3-7 16 <D> ask ee eee 
2-1 5-4 -8 “4 4-5 
49-5 ale 54-6 41-2 57-5 
86-4 90-6 91-1 95-7 54-5 
80-7 96-3 91-6 33°1 50-8 
84-5 96-3 86-4 99-6 50-3 
82-9 75:6 87-1 97-6 63-2 
83-3 82:3 86-7 97-6 59-4 
79-4 63-5 93-2 69-1 48-9 
46-1 34-1 Darul 44.2 33°2 
39-0 27-8 45-8 44.2 20-8 
27-2 10-4 AND a bate py eat Aes 12-4 
6-9 7:5 O50 WA 2-5 
1-3 TiO alle ® Abie ack ours een oe 2-5 
7/6: eye eae eae Gira Fes Scueteces chee altace. oe 
29-8 19-7 35-1 41-1 11-9 
19-5 23-6 4-8 36-2 63-4 
21-4 11-9 14-7 43-4 45-3 
Tica 11-0 Sor 40-5 63-4 
1-0 1:0 7 3 Quills. cect are eRe 





(1) Includes, Newfoundland, Manitoba, Yukon Territories. 
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Vacations of three weeks were granted 
to 46-9 per cent of all metal miners after 
service of 15 to 20 years, the former being 
the most common requirement. In gold 
mining, however, fewer than 3 per cent of 
the workers could qualify for holidays of 
more than three weeks. In 1951 only 38-5 
per cent of all metal miners could become 
eligible for three-week vacations. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—More than 
one-third of all metal miners receive seven 
or more paid statutory holidays. But only 
2:5 per cent of gold miners receive this 
number; in this group the most common 
number of paid statutory holidays is five, 
and 44-8 per cent of the workers receive 
from five to seven such holidays. In 1951 
only 7 per cent of all metal miners received 
seven or more paid holidays. 


Pension and Insurance Plans—Al|most 
half the metal miners covered by this 
survey are in establishments which report 
that they have pension plans and more 
than 85 per cent are in firms that report 
group life insurance plans. More than 80 
per cent of the workers are protected by 
various types of medical benefit plans. 


Training Plans—Of the 102 mines dealt 
with in this survey, 18, which employed 
almost 19,000 workers, reported that they 
had training plans; ten of these, with 15,000 
employees, were in the “other metals” 
group. 


Rest Periods—Rest periods are observed 
by only 11 of the mines covered by the 
survey and of these, eight are engaged in 
gold mining. Two rest periods per day are 
observed in ten mines. 


Bonus Plans—Bonus or profit sharing 
plans were reported by 16 mines which 
employed almost 30 per cent of the workers 
in the industry. 


Industrial Health Provisions—Just under 
one-fifth of the workers covered were in 
mines which reported that they employed 
a full-time physician while a further 17 per 
cent were in mines in which doctors were 
employed on a part-time basis. 


Nurses, usually on a full-time basis, were 
reported as being employed in establish- 
ments which employed 18-1 per cent of the 
miners covered. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April 1955* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes increased 
during April as compared with March, the 
majority of them involved few workers and 
the time lost was moderate. Eighty per 
cent of the idleness in April was caused by 
four stoppages involving: knitted goods 
factory workers at St. Hyacinthe, Que.; 
auto parts foundry workers at Sarnia, Ont.; 
grain elevator workers at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont.; and shipyard elec- 
tricians at North Vancouver, B.C. 

The demand for increased wages and 
related issues was a factor in 12 of the 22 
stoppages in existence during April. Of the 
other disputes, four arose over union ques- 
tions, four over causes affecting conditions 
of work, and two over dismissals or 
suspensions. 

Preliminary figures for April 1955 show a 
total of 22 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 2,683 workers, with a time loss 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


of 25,912 man-days, compared with 11 
strikes and lockouts in March 1955, with 
1,956 workers involved and a loss of 13,971 
days. In April 1954 there were 34 strikes 
and lockouts, 2,297 workers involved and a 
loss of 25,081 days. 

For the first four months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 43 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 14,795 workers and a 
time loss of 278,083 days. In the same 
period in 1954 there were 70 strikes and 
lockouts, 14,258 workers involved and a loss 
of 249,030 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the time 
lost in April 1955 and April 1954 was 0-03 
per cent of the estimated working time; 
March 1955, 0-02 per cent; the first four 
months of 1955, 0-08 per cent; and the first 
four months of 1954, 0-07 per cent. 

Of the 22 stoppages in existence during 
April, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers, 
three were compromise settlements and 
four were indefinite in result, work being 
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resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month nine stoppages were still 
in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 


cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954 and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 


given here from month to month. Statistics. 


given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in February 1955 was 
223 and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 238 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 47,800 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 156,000 days caused. 

Of the 223 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in February, 12, directly 
involving 1,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 80, 
directly involving 13,400 workers, over other 


wage questions; six, directly involving 600 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
29, directly involving 6,400 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 838, directly 
involving 13,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
seven, directly involving 400 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and six, 
directly involving 4,600 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March 1955 show 
300 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 165,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 1,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for February 1955 
were 250 stoppages involving 90,000 workers 
and a loss of 570,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, May 2, 1955 


Rising for the second consecutive month, 
the consumer price index (1949=100) 
moved from 116-1 to 116°4 between 
April 1 and May 2; the advance resulted 
almost entirely from an_ exceptionally 
sharp increase in the price of potatoes, 
from 47-8 cents to 73:8 cents per 10 
pounds. Other foods were _ relatively 
stable. 


The potato price rise accounted for the 
advance in the food index from 111-0 to 
112:3. Somewhat higher prices were 
registered for fresh fruits and most cuts 
of beef, while butter, margarine and all 
items of pork were fractionally lower. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 107-9 as the few fractional decreases 
registered were not sufficient to move the 
total clothing series. 

A seasonal decrease in the price of coal 
and a slight drop in insurance rates on 
household effects decreased the household 
operation series from 116-9 to 116-4. 

The index of other commodities and 
services remained practically unchanged, 
moving from 118-2 to 118-3 as _ higher 
quotations for theatre admissions and men’s 
hair cuts over-weighed decreases in auto- 
mobile tires and insurance, and toilet soap. 

The shelter component moved from 
128-7 to 128-8 as both the rent and home- 
ownership components moved up slightly. 

The index one year earlier (May 1, 1954) 
was 115-5. Group indexes on that date 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 





Index 1949= 100 























1949 1950 195t 


were: food 110:2, shelter 125-8, clothing 
109-9, household operation 117-3 and other 
commodities and services 117-5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1955 


Five of the ten city consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) registered changes of 
less than 0-2 per cent between March 1 
and April 1, three remained unchanged, 
one increased 0-6 per cent and one 
decreased by the same amount. Prices 
were notably stable in all cities and, of 
the fifty group indexes published (food, 
shelter, clothing, household operation, and 
other commodities and services for each 
city), only five showed changes of one- 
half of one per cent or more. 

The food index for St. John’s advanced 
0-6 per cent, largely because of higher 
prices for eggs and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. In Toronto, potatoes and chicken 
showed larger increases than occurred in 
most other cities; combined with changes 
in other foods, this advanced the food 
index 0-7 per cent. A decrease in the price 
of bread in Vancouver accounted for most 
of the decline of 0-5 per cent in the food 
index for that city. In St. John’s increases 
in the health and recreation components 
advanced the other commodities and _ ser- 
vices index 1-3 per cent. The same group 
index for Vancouver moved down 1:6 per 
cent as a result of a reduction in bus and 
street. car fares. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March 1 and April 1 were 











10 


100 











1953 1954 1955 


as follows: St. John’s +0:6 to 103-57; 
Toronto +0-2 to 118-4; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0:2 to 113°9; Halifax +0:1 to 114-6; 
Ottawa +0-1 to 116-9; Winnipeg +0-1 to 
115-3; Vancouver —0:7 to 117°:2. Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 117-6, 116-7 and 
114-2 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1955 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0-5 per cent to 218-5 
for April, from 217-4 for March. Six of 
the eight major group indexes increased 
while two declined. 

Vegetable products moved up 1:1 per 
cent to 199-0. An advance in potato prices 
was exceptionally sharp. Further advances 
in copper and its products, zinc, aluminum 
and gold overbalanced a fractional decrease 
in tin ingots to move the non-ferrous 
metals index up 2:7 per cent to 183°8. 
Wood, wood products and paper rose 0-4 
per cent to 293°8. 

Increases of 0-4 per cent each were 
registered by iron and its products and 
non-metallic minerals, due to firmer prices 
for scrap iron and steel and hardware for 
the former, and coal, building tile, window 
glass and sulphur for the latter. Chemicals 
and alhed products changed 0-2 per cent to 
177-2 with higher quotations for some paint 
materials, sodium bichromate, methylene 
blue and industrial gases. 





tOn base June 1951=100. 


Animal products and fibres, textiles and 
textile products were the two exceptions to 
the upward trend in April. The former 
declined 0-5 per cent to 225-0, the latter 
0:5 per cent to 226:3. 


Farm product prices at terminal markets 
advanced 4:4 per cent to 212-7 in April 
from 203-7 in March. Field products, 
reflecting the sharp change in_ potato 
prices, coupled with a lesser advance in 
hay, moved up 12:5 per cent to 186°8. A 
decrease of 1:1 per cent to 238-7 in animal 
products resulted from easier quotations for 
livestock and butterfat, fluid milk and eggs 
in eastern markets, which outweighed 
advances in fowl, cheese milk and raw wool 
prices in Eastern Canada and eggs in the 
West. 

Residential building material prices were 
slightly firmer in April, the composite index 
(1935-39=100) moving up to 280-7 from 
279-5 for March. The _ non-residential 


building materials price index (1949=100) 
also moved upward, to 122-0 from 121-7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1955 


The consumer price index for the United 
States dropped 0:1 per cent between mid- 
March and mid-April, the first change since 
last December, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, has 
reported. It dropped from 114-3, where it 
had stood for four consecutive months, to 
114-2 (1946-49=100), 0-3 per cent below 
last April’s 114-6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
remained stationary at 110-2 (Jan. 1952=— 


100) between mid-January and = muid- 
February. In mid-February 1954 it was 
105°6. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in THe Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 82. 
Building 
1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Structure of the Residential Building 
Industry im 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 38. 
2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 


Construction Cost Indexes; Annual Indezes, 
1915-1953; Monthly Indexes, Jan. 1949-July 
1954. Washington, 1954. Pp. 19. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. Scherer, Joseph. Collective Bargain- 
mg wm Service Industries; a Study of the 
Year-Round Hotels. Chicago, University 
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of Chicago Library, Dept. of Photographic 
Reproduction, 1951. Thesis No. 1185. 
Microfilm copy of typewritten manuscript. 


Positive. Collation of the original, as 
determined from the film: 95p. tables. 
Thesis-University of Chicago. 

4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements: Expira- 
tion, Reopening, and Wage Adjustment 
Provisions of Major Agreements, October, 


1954. Washington, 1954. Pp. 26. 
Compulsory Labour 
5. Carlton, Richard. The Economic 


Role of Forced Labor in Eastern Europe. 
New York, Mid-European Studies Center, 
19545°* Pp. 20: 


6. Free Europe Committee. Mid- 
European Studies Center. Women as 
Workers in Captive Europe. New York, 


1954. 22p. 


Economic Conditions 


7. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Control of Federal Government 
Expenditures. A Statement on National 
Policy by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1955. Pp. 30. 


8. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. United States Tariff Policy. A State- 
ment on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. New York, 
1954- Pp. 38: 


Employment Management 


9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to write a Report. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 12. 

10. Cook, F. P. Shift Work. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1954. 
Pp. 36. 

11. Michigan. University. Survey 
Research Center. Appraisals of Super- 
visors and Attitudes of Their Employees 
in an Electric Power Company, by Floyd 
Mann and James Dent. Ann Arbour, 
c1954. Pp. 39. 

12. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Company-Paid Sick Leave and 
Supplements to Workmen’s Compensation, 
by Harland Fox. New York, 1954. Pp. 27. 

13. National Research Bureau, Inc. A 
New Medium of Communication between 
Employer and Employee. Chicago, n.d. 
Bpe2is 


History 


14. Condliffe, John Bell. A Short 
History of New Zealand, by J. B. Condliffe 
and W. T. G. Airey. A New Ed. Com- 
pletely Rev. and Extensively Re-written by 
Wate G. ‘Airey. 7th’ *ed*” Christchurch, 
Whitcombe & Tombs, 1953. Pp. 305. 


15. Thrupp, Sylvia Lettice. The Mer- 
chant Class of Medieval London, 1300-1500. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 401. 

16. Van Der Valk, Hendrikus Marchinus 
Hyminus Arnoldus. The Economic Future 
of Canada. ‘Toronto, McGraw-Hill, c1954. 
ei. 200. 


Industrial Disputes 


17. Dunne, George Harold. Hollywood 
Labor Dispute, a Study in Immorality. 
Los Angeles, Conference Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950? Pp. 44. A report on labour 
trouble in Hollywood between 1946 and 
1949. 

18. Sancton, Thomas. 
USA”: Two AFL Unions were locked in a 
Long and Bitter Strike wm Elizabeth, 
Lowstana—a Thropback to the Virolence- 


“Tattle Korea... 


Studded Days of the 19th Century 
Employer Oppression. An impartial, 
verbatim report from the New Orleans 


Item. Albany? International Brotherhood 
‘of Paper Makers? 1954. Pp. 29. 


Industrial Relations 


19. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Labor- 
Management Relations in Illini City, by 
Milton Derber. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 384-390. 

20. Mathews, Norman L. Labour Rela- 
tions Handbook. Toronto, Richard De Boo, 
1952. Pp. 124. 

21. Princeton University. Department 
of Economics and Sociology. Industrial 
Relations Section. The Inflwence of Plant 
Size on Industrial Relations, by Sherrill 
Cleland. Princeton, 1955. Pp. 65. 


Industrial Relations—Courses 


22. Aronson, Robert Louis, ed. 


Indus- 


trial and Labor Relations Research in 
Universities, a United States Summary, 
1958-1954. Ithaca, New York State School 


of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1954. Pp. 48. 

23. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. The 
Social Studies Teacher and Industrial Rela- 
tions, by Ralph E. McCoy and Ralph A. 
Brown. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 12. 


Industry 


24. Canada. _ Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission. Report concerning an 
Alleged Combine in the Manufacture, 
Distribution and Sale of Wire Fencing in 
Canada. Combines’ Investigation Act. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 116. 

25. Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Pioneer and Pacemaker; the Story 
of Firestone. Akron, 1954? Pp. 63. 

26. Organization for European’ Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The Coal Industry 
in Europe; a Study by the Coal Com- 


mittee. Paris, 1954. Pp. 81. 
27. Organization fer European’ Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The Electricity 


Supply Industry mn Europe; a Study by 
the Electricity Committee. Paris, 1955. 
P pom 20e 


Insurance, Unemployment 


28. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Significant Provisions of State 
Unemployment Insurance Laws, September 
165, 1954... Washington, G.P.O.e.Pp. 3: 

29. U.S. Bureau of Employment 


Security. Unemployment Insurance Legis- 
lative Policy; Benefits Eligibility. Wash- 
ington. L9ban Dy (2; 
Labour Organization 

30. American Federation of Labor. 
The “Right to Work” Wreck! The Signifi- 
cance of State Laws prohibiting Union 


Security. Washington, 1954. Pp. 17. 
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31. Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions. The Trade Union Movement in 
Norway. Oslo, 1955. “Pp. 68: 

32. Ornati, Osear A. Indian Trade 
Unions since Independence. Ithaca, Cornell 
University, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 1954. Pp. 11. 

33. Resen, Hjalmar. The Union Mem- 
ber speaks, by Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. 
Hudson Rosen. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1955. Pp. 247. Concerns a study con- 
ducted by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Illinois among members of International 
Association of Machinists, District No. 9, 
to discover their attitude toward the union. 

34. Windmuller, John P. American 
Labor and the International Labor Move- 
ment, 1940 to 1953. Ithaca, Institute of 
International Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University 1954. Pp. 243. 
Concerns the association of the AF of L 
and the CIO with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Labouring Classes 


35. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Dual 
Allegiance to Union and Management; a 
Symposium. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 80. 

36. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Prospects 
of Japanese Labor, by Solomon B. Levine. 
Urbana, 1954. Pp. 8. 

37. National Planning Association. 
Committee of the South. Selected Studies 
of Negro Employment in the South: 3 
Southern Plants of International Harvester 
Company. Washington, 1953. Pp. 143. 


Minimum Wage 


38. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. fesults of the Minimum-Wage 
Increase of 1950; Economic Effects in 
Selected Law-Wage Industries and Estab- 
lishments. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 115. 

39. U.S. Women’s Bureau. State 
Minumum-Wage Order Provisions affecting 
Working Conditions, July 1, 1942 to 
September 16, 1953. Washington, 1954? 
Pp. 75. “This publication has been pre- 
pared for use in connection with Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin 247, ‘State Minimum-Wage 
Laws and Orders.’ ” 


Occupations 


40. Air Trails Hobbies for Young Men. 
How to become a Trained Technician. 
New York, Street & Smith Publications, 
Ine. 91954 tab pS; 
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41. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
A Study of the Functions and Activities 
of Head Nurses wn a General Hospital. 
Planned and conducted by the Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare at the request of the Cana- 
dian Nurses’ Association and with the 
co-operation of the Ottawa Civic Hospital. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 140. 


Pensions 


42. American Federation of Labor. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining ; 


a Reference Guide for Trade Unions. 
Prepared by Lane Kirkland. Rev. ed. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 102. 

43. Canada. Bureau” of Statistics. 


Survey of Canadian Trusteed Pension 
Funds, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Ppas2, 

44. Milne, J. Scott. The Pension Story. 
Washington, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, n.d. Pp. 16. Concerns 
a union-sponsored pension fund which 
covers IBEW members so long as they are 
union members. 

45. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Division of Research and Statistics. Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Invalidity Programs 
throughout the World, 1954. Prepared by 
Carl H. Farman. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Bipael22s 


Shop Stewards 


46. Bersh, Mildred. Steward Training in 
CI.O. Union. New York, Student League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1954. Pp. 39. 

47. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Handling 
Grievances, an Outline Manual for Union 
Shop Stewards and Grievance Committee- 
men. Urbana, 1953. Pp. 30. 


Vocational Guidance 


48. Federation of British Industries. 
A Career for the Graduate in Industry. 
London, 1954. Pp. 24. 

49. Federation of British Industries. 
Industry and the Graduate. London, 1954. 
Epwols 

50. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Marilyn 
wants to know: After School what! Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 13. A booklet on 
vocational guidance for high school girl 
graduates. 

51. Voeational Guidance, Tokyo. 
Current State of Vocational Guidance in 
Japan. Tokyo, Nippon Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 1958. Pp. 48. Special 
number of Vocational Guidance com- 
memorating ILO Asian Regional Confer- 
ence, September, 1953. 


Wages and Hours 


52. Bourne, Richard Mason. Office 
Salaries and Personnel Practices in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 
1954. Pp. 44. 

53. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. Prevailing Wages 
and Hours of Employees in Eating and 
Drinking Establishments, Honolulu, Hawai, 
appeigo,, Honolulu, 1954.6 Pp ale: 


54. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. Prevailing Wages 
and Hours of Employees in the Baking 
Industry, Honolulu, Hawan, April 1954. 
Honolulu, 1954. Pp. 9. 

55. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and I[ndustrial Relations. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. Prevailing Wages 
and Hours of Employees in Power Laun- 
dries and Dry Cleaning Establishments. 
Honolulu, Hawau, April 1954. Honolulu, 
1954. Pp. 14. 


56. Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants, London. Employee Remun- 
eration and Incentives. London, Dis- 


tributors: Gee & Co. 1954. Pp. 71. 


57. Manitoba. Department of Labour. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 19654. 
Winnipeg, 1954. Pp. 40. 

58. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Clerical Salary Survey. New York, 
£1955, Pp: 64, 


59. National Industrial 
Board. Hxecutive 
York, 1954. Pp. 44. 


60. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statisties. Wage Statistics and Industrial 
Relations Research in State Labor Agencies. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 41. 


61. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Wage Structure, Men’s and Boys’ Dress 


Conference 
Compensation. New 


Shirts and Nightwear, May 1954. Wash- 
piston, 1954, 9 Pp. 27. 
62. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wage Structure, Structural Clay Products, 
May 1954. Washington, 1954. Pp. 26. 

63. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Study of the Shortage and Salaries of 
Scientists and Engineers. Printed for the 
use of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
(Rely PANE 


Work Simplification 


64. British Productivity 
Simplification in Practice. 
Pp. 16; 


Couneil. 


London, 1954. 


65. Carbonneau, Alma Grosselin. = Train 
in Work Simplification and increase Your 
Learning Power. Address to Canadian 
Industrial Trainers’ Association, December 


2nd, 1954. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 12. 
Miscellaneous 

66. Allen, Agnes. The Co-operative 
Story. Line drawings by Jack Allen. 


Manchester, Co-operative Union Limited, 
1954. Pp. 64. 


67. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Ninth Census of Canada, 1951. Volume 9. 
Fisheries. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

68. Canada. Bureau of — Statistics. 
Retail Trade, 1930-1951, Revisions to 
Intercensal Estimates. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printers 19504 :hp. 12; 


69. Great Britain. Parliament. 
of Commons. Select Committee on 
Members Expenses, Ete. Report ...to- 
gether with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. London, H.M.8.O., 1954. Pp. 
So: Clement Davies, chairman of 
Committee. 


House 


70. International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. Ontario 
Chapter. Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Conference, September 17th, 18th & 
19th, 1954, Gravenhurst, Ontario. ‘Toronto, 
1954 Pp. .02: 


71. Millett, John David. 
mn the Public Services; the Quest for 
Effective Performance. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 417. 


72. National Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 77. 


73. Ontario. Legislative Assembly. 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Civil Liberties and Rights of Indians in 
Ontario; Report. Toronto, 1954. Pp. 23. 
W. A. Goodfellow, chairman of Committee. 


74. Scotland. Commission of Enquiry 
Into Crofting Conditions. Report. Edin- 
burgh, H.M.S.0,, 1954. Pp, 99: 


75. Touzel, Bessie. The Province of 
Ontario—its Welfare Services. Toronto, 
Community Welfare Council of Ontario, 
1954. Pp. 94. 


76. U.S. Bureau’ of Apprenticeship. 
Registered Apprentices in the United 
States; Detailed Occupational Distribution, 
June 1954. ‘Washington, 1954. Pp. 14. 

77. U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp 170. 


Management 
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Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-5—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics.......... 
Tables E-1 to E-6—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 19, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

































































Pane: Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bees 
INGB: Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both: Sexes harciges te. «ate rane 5, 400 94 394 il talav/ 1,983 934 438 
A sricultural 2 eer ec ee eee 769 * 40 176 218 299 34 
Noma yanrOnhingll wapee ohecooncssak phe 4,631 92 354 iL aye 1,765 635 404 

Malesi.c) secu eeit orc Sins Mit eee ae 4,195 76 317 1,199 1,501 758 344 
OTICULLULa | eee een seca ne 748 ; 38 172 214 290 32 
Non=Arriculttiraleeer enna 3, 447 74 279 1,027 1,287 468 312 

Hemalesisk.8. aeons been ones tees 1,205 18 77 358 482 176 94 
IA PriCcultural ase sh sensi ere ail : = * = * * 
INon=Nericultua laa: eerie 1,184 18 75 354 478 167 92 

AEA Go Ogi Aer aR aR eed Ee Ee cn eee 5, 400 94 394 Tebod 1,983 934 438 
14— Ovens: . Skee aes ee ee 498 13 38 179 165 77 26 
20-24 CALGhe ere ate ae Ue ae 708 17 49 230 242 123 47 
2574 4b yea4rs ont cee eae Ge ee 2,526 41 178 730 927 438 OD, 
45==64 yeatste ANE, wp caked ey einer: 1,462 20 110 315 565 259 13: 
OEY Mes IGHENOOl ONG oA aadonddorcadeeuuces 206 se 19 43 84 37 20 

Persons with Jobs 

ALS ta bust LO UDS Sere ie eee eee 4,999 83 349 1,384 1, 887 882 414 
Malesass..d) tas tte ae oe ee ee 3, 833 65 ify 1,041 1,418 711 323 
Hema lech te ascerere aoe oe rey ae oe 1,166 18 74 343 469 171 91 
Aoriculturalese..s seheceee erie niece 759 = 40 172 215 296 3 
INon=Aloni cul tunel acess eee 4,240 81 309 Ile PAP: 1,672 586 380 

IPaid"Workers' ace erence ae eee 3, 826 70 265 1,075 1,548 §23 345 
Males... ini (5 Sas Pree 7 fen Renae cee 2,758 53 199 765 1,110 370 261 
Bem ales.c. 2 a2 eee ele 1, 068 17 66 310 438 153 84 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Both: Sexes tic ao acer ta one ee 401 11 45 173 96 52 24 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BothtSexes S72 re. sn een eee 5,068 155 467 1,396 1,639 948 463 
Males. cob esSeladsaucd Rays oe ere 1,019 53 104 255 291 210 106 
Bemales:.. ose 7 ere eae ee ee er 4,049 102 363 1,141 1,348 738 357 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 



























































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 19, 1955 February 19, 1955 March 20, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work (!) Work (!) 
opal Looking Tor Work ncn. chess donee 2 ofae es 418 393 404 310 335 313 
\WVTR HORST Bre lle} os i aes ook Myles pier icy etn Ae ere a ee 401 378 379 357 321 299 
HUM cera TT OUT Rae see te | Aaa oe ok oe (Kool: eR A deere OOM hvac hy eee: Fe Ue eh eeu fae 
eR SIT OMU ES Aetdans eeemeee aes Utkenigtee et wich Genie A eae ee POSTE Ren kar, ates eves 130 WiReeere eet 
AGP OVONGAS Ss aM oat ake oe Sadia. cere Le Alert aor FAA Bona eae SB QO eer so oa 
elo ATRONIGUS ane Merete tia Dior fas eee SCC Milena rae 2OMoe ae eee LA eis Sore wears 
(3 =SSIeinronkhse. Seen ce a ee Wee BIER tains Minion ee elle | eA eee 
(Mina lepers he ea ab oeeee cae cee | 08 Gea th eee eee cae «|| eae ee pA IGE a re nee 
WOT CCIM tee se Mix. ops, Anaahat se emer 17, 15 25 18 14 14 
rand AME OUTS tse eet eon Mechs ee aac ee 4 ¥ z : y 
oS AMOUS ae nals ee Sere iiaetes otarianth: 12 10 17 14 z “2 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BaCe 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies aeons ae sae 
‘LCG SS. Nira ls, EO > Ray 0 CE este Hy ACR 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
OSL TING THU: Obs caylee Su Ie Marat RR eins Cand: >, a 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 64,551 
HOSA ste QiaATtete< ra. sthud.ts scsi ss 743 5,052 16,389 3,785 2, 254 28, 223 15, 488* 
MOD Slater QUEL rsea acs chalets ersknne aie oie ose 723 SRe5o 9,338 2,424 1,883 17,627 9,063* 




















* These totals include all age groups. 


57857—6 
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TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 













































































Z - 2 
ma Seeman lee a ce 
= S32 | 6 ae | we 
a 28 |3 o | £9 | §s8 
Period 28 Sw ie ee Be a ES gl) oe aes 
5-2 = $3 oO. R a wo | sas 5 
on A Ss ae g mo © S| BS | a oH =| a 
a 2 | | = & "69 | 2S 3 ) 
as) 5 aa gs le 3 Ge] 2gea| © a 
= £ aS 0.8 5 a | 26 ie) 3 +S 
Tee oO HO |Om | m eg ls laa | eae .) 
LOSSRE OLAS pret ee LE 10,021) 6,339 1,855) 3,185/13,766]17,250) 879} 26,492)10,380| 966 
TODAS OCR eRe ernee creer cost eee 9,983] 6,775 1,938] 2,735|11,974|10,920) 763) 25,699]13,011 578 
(Opval ste Quarters seer eee I iewi7d) 1) ale 366} 546] 2,501) 2,577 127) 4,161) 2.269 We 
LSD aISteOUATLeH eee eeeenerre 1,489 7 193} 310) 1,646) 1,221 75 1 O71 O20 57 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation Services Supple- 
ee Forestry, Manu- Construc- Goren Gnel dine mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion pee on A ere Labour 
cee Storage ment) Income 
& Trade 
(948=-A'verage.. i424 sa nas eaoe ee noe: 49 203 4] 154 131 19 
*10490——A-veragener antl «slaeoeeno. aa: 49 214 47 169 147 21 
LO50-—=A veragey a a2 eee naan 55 231 47 180 156 24 
Obl Average wen en eee ere 72 272 52 208 178 28 
1NO5I=—Averagen sac cee ee ts 76 302 62 230 199 32 
19538—A verde nee ee. te 73 330 70 250 215 34 
1954=—A verges er. aaa see 74 323 68 257 235 35 
Januar veel Olde eee ee ee eee 65 322 56 245 223 34 
He Drualy-c eee a hoe ne ene eae 66 325 54 247 225 33 
March escent. cei a ee ee 62 323 54 245 226 BS 
April Sere ceteeo ce tee eet tr te 59 322 59 251 229 34 
CR pipet | Serer yit thd Boag ie Gta 69 320 67 253 232 34 
JUNG otis ee ee eee 74 325 70 259 237 35 
DU Vesa, hee ictus rete eR Ae 80 323 El 262 233 35 
AUsusts2 ee ee tee el ee ee 83 323 76 261 235 36 
Septembersee se ae te ees 84 326 78 263 244 35 
October Ban een ise ee ee ee eae 86 323 82 265 244 36 
Novem betyacce ® ante ae ee 83 Spall Til 265 246 36 
1D ecemberel 0545 eas ae 79 325 al 264 250 36 
Januar vom 950.06. eee ee ies 318 60 253 246 34 
Pe DPuUsEy. tte. oe Gone Cerner 70 328 56 253 249 34 











* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, 
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Total Workers 


91,133 
84,376 
15,739 


9,194 


Total 


59 

647 
693 
810 
901 
972 
992 


945 
950 
943 
954 
975 
1, 000 
1,010 
1,014 
1,030 
1,036 
1,028 
1,025 


984 
990 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tabies C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers in the 


principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,385,003. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite 











Index Numbers 
Year and Month 

2 Ageregate| Average 

seer Weekly |Wages and 

cr: Payrolls | Salaries 

ROA ORO Ger kk Bec whe Beane shy Seal ote 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OSS NVErAgel.. 9. Sai Ae uct meee 101-5 106-0 104-4 
MOST AAVera Ge. camer) + woneree uaekle cats on 108-8 125-6 115-6 
MOEN ViCLACCR. 5 cea. aco es c.. 111-6 140-3 126-0 
MOD GSC ORO tr eet es kin nee ee ues 2 113-4 151-5 133-4 
NOG Ae SV CDAC Oe net eh arias i hyn occas 109-9 151-3 137-1 
Jan. pO aNd, eeoet Ae stern nik NG 109-9 145-3 131-7 
eee ee eee ee ee at Meets =e 107-0 146-2 136-1 
Mar. as Ce cs eS, ae 106-6 147-6 137-8 
Apr. By ee. ce See eS 105-6 145-7 137-5 
May A hedge Rhee Aen ee ee ests 106-2 146-8 137-7 
June 1 eae a a’ e+ a RA aa 109-0 148-y 136-0 
July Ilys es oes Ss RN ee! 111-7 153-9 137-3 
Aug. LY Ata PS AE SE RA 2 Se 112-3 155-4 137-7 
Sept. ITF ¢, rss is Ones 2 Re ln re 112-9 155°5 137-2 
Oct. IIb A 5 ag OM Sah eS Bee 113-4 157-1 137-9 
Nov. UN Rats See oO: ae & | ee 112-5 157-2 139-2 
Dec LOA ee en eee cece, 112-1 156-2 138-7 
Jan. LOD Dee a eee ol eee 109-1 ~ 149-2 136-1 
Feb. Ip 3 os er ve ey Se REA oe Ee eee 105-8 148-8 140-0 
Mar il, JOB eae ee Seeneaees AAS Peres 105°6 150-3 141-7 














Average 
Weekly 
Wagesand 
Salaries 








Employ- 
ment 


ON BWHEWODMNIWOWWO UAWWODO 


_— 
oS 
on 
a 

















Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
—— Average 
‘ Weekly 
Ageregate| Average 

Weekly |Wages and eee and 

Payrolls | Salaries ipa 

$ 
100-0 100-0 43 .97 
106-2 105-1 46.21 
126-1 116-6 il As 
139-7 127-6 56.11 
152-4 134-2 59.01 
150-0 138-6 60.94 
143-7 132-5 58.24 
150-0 137-8 60.60 
151-2 139-0 CteS 
150-8 139-2 61.19 
150-3 139-4 61.30 
149-0 137-7 60.54 
151-7 138-7 60.99 
150-9 138-9 61.07 
150-8 138-4 60.87 
151-8 139-6 61.39 
150-5 140-8 61.89 
149-7 141-2 62.07 
143-5 138-3 60.80 
148-2 142-2 62.53 
152-6 143-8 Goel 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Area 


(a) Provinces 


Alberta ACerS on oe Gees eco A ke eg So 


Quebec. Seta 2 Se ee i RARE ee Coe Ee 


Oshawa sd acts west beech AO eee 
Niagara I alllsi pas. jot. pece eto. cbty feted tar oo te ee oeeaaatctc ick tok 
St. Catharines 


Gall Bes cde Pe see Ae eee. ee te Bie a re ke 
Winnipeg 
FRG Gin SBOE seslccs ea cee ea gd ee Pee eae ee 
Saskatoon 
Edmonton 
Calgary 








Mar. 1, 
1955 


_ 
_ 
fo) 
(St) 


— 
oOo f=) 
lor) e 

NOD we 


Employment 
Index Numbers 


Feb. 1, 
1955 


— 
So 
ot 
COMICON BR WIE NINICO 





Mar. 1, 
1954 


= 
— 
bo 
ow 


_ 
i 
fon) 

Or IOWDON > 
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Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Mars lee) Hebae ls |. Manet 
1955 1955 1954 





—_ 
S 
or 
io2) 


ee 
ar 
Co 
eee ine ere hr Ce Re RM eC ome tame te Cae Cb soe pci 
POOCOPNW NTE PWRWWNHKHOW Kh PRR NOCOODDOSD 


141-7 


i 
= 
(—r) 
ir) 


e 
fo) 
pe 

SNIONNN HH WONNWOE HP OWNOKENNOWNOWOWWAISD 


—s 
o 
=< 
=) 


54.17 52.43 56.57 
45.61 46.27 43.62 
51.32 50.36 50.57 
53.93 52.21 51.40 
58.60 57.76 56.89 
63.33 62.61 61.36 
57.97 57.27 56.29 
57.44 56.98 55.66 
61.74 62.05 60.80 
65.29 64.82 64.23 
60.89 60.15 59.22 
45.12 44.17 43.54 
60.77 60.06 60.42 
49.97 48.68 48.87 
50.62 49.43 48.30 
49.67 49.16 47.80 
51.45 49.81 47.92 
56.73 56.59 55.72 
54.42 54.58 52.18 
59.01 58.50 57.59 
56.05 55.72 53.90 
63.38 63.54 62.54 
69.05 72.79 67.19 
69.45 68.96 71.52 
70.12 70.87 67.38 
63.90 63.64 61.94 
64.90 63.78 62.54 
59.91 59.68 59.50 
55.32 54.81 54.54 
58.75 58.15 55.88 
74.61 74.32 72.55 
57.25 57.73 55.94 
73.86 3.11 71.88 
74.72 70.27 68.38 
68.28 68.26 65.90 
61.06 60.99 60.13 
55.50 54.86 53.64 
55.16 54.67 53.28 
54.29 54.04 52.55 
57.96 58.73 56.90 
59.07 59.55 58.04 
62.84 62.48 60.98 
57.87 59.74 57.71 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 










































































Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 
Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry —- = 
Marae len elicbealpe (Via ots le Vareniain Bele tee le iar as 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ACTS 5 eee ot eS, ect Muni Ret gona ene ee | 3: aR 2 110-1 110-2 108-5 73.52 73.40 70.71 
MU OTL Seah alrha lea yee Je Bedale ee aaron (tos Ooi ot ae ean of eit Smear 112-5 112-0 109-6 76.31 76.19 73.30 
‘Coltsl Ae Sao Se eae Ge on eee, Cen a) eee 80-8 81-1 79-5 69.20 69.25 67.04 
‘STOR TAPA Bet DS aa ec eee Met Free io fuer tar 142-0 140-9 137-3 80.09 79.92 76.63 
THOR Saas Se SOA Geet, Gm eet Nt ay A, Dek ELE ae oR: Seen ee eeate® 104 1 105-2 104-9 71.51 tL.20 68.59 
CB ey ee ry eat eh: CM NR. et ee anne aacmiahew os 73°4 75-3 82-0 59.31 59.34 58.57 
Orlvandinatural Cas eek wo + Men net Mee eon no eee 205-6 204-0 180-7 85.88 85.66 83.69 
INUGIOETEMYS SUSIE ote eee Or pcr nen Cet MROR RS DSIaete Cl Resear Peart aie IY O¥/ 117-0 114-8 67.02 67.48 65.49 
PUR RUAUUG COUPLE ch er ees centres retro che Ceres ee 105-6 103-6 108-3 63.21 62.53 61.13 
lPioxel GiiKe Ml eXensidehetre Aon ae MeG Eee Onn ae One aa CoD oeeere 94-5 96-4 95-4 56.75 56.15 5D, 05 
OMIGTALE FONROL RT LGUST ge Bigioie Otis GOS Ceol + OO ENS ole. o GOreI Ente oie. > 109-0 113-0 108-6 65.54 65.91 63.09 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . TaN Sey 63-0 69-6 62-5 52.39 49.90 50.63 
(Cigenhal ronda) fore liken o ee erurmb nb Oo ene cine at een one 102-6 102-1 102-2 59.26 58.74 59.28 
iBreadsandsother pakeryiproductss ...2 anes oer cee 103-4 103-1 102-3 52.67 5252 aM Te 
Dichiiledsancdsmal tli Guohss weeds ae rte os as ele 96-9 97-8 100-9 70.48 69.96 66.85 
ERO DACCOMMGLLODACCOMTOCUCUS Aa merce ss homes don eect oii 102-2 109-2 106-1 54.42 52.96 52.09 
IRUGU ON OXETP TORROLSRTVOLIER, 3 Oatiocen maa bos Sai eee oe ene 103-4 102-5 102-9 65.42 64.09 62.09 
Pea OTRO GUULC LS enw eran Pre tNRS MENS I ct ciroraca aid Satoa es elovees 87-5 86-1 92-0 43.58 ZI AU 42.37 
iBootsrand shoes (except, TUDDEM) ss... 4.0. ses-0+.+-sss «20s 91-2 88-8 95-2 41.49 41.16 40.74 
textile products) (excepticlothing) 5. ....--2.........5+.s-49. 83-1 80-9 81-3 51.88 ML Sty7/ 49.69 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................... 83-1 81-9 78-7 49.06 48 34 45.85 
Noo llenkeOOc Sapa mrder rn trem mittee mere oa Gi iceras 6g 70-9 69-7 68-1 50.03 49.75 48 38 
Smee vichbexoilesranG Silks... orevaeste ite aiser ech noe see 84-9 86-6 84-3 5.02 57.83 55.53 
@lotnimon(textillexanGuttit) an. sae oe. ser sac eas ca contin cates 91-9 90-1 95-7 42.42 42.25 41.90 
Miemiest) o titan omens he ccicrtein tocar ails - soart cea aeoros «areas 94-2 92-5 98-9 41.12 40.96 40.94 
Womens Cloulino sweaty: aac anal ava maie este sieeatiae. +s 96-8 95-4 102-4 43.34 42.97 43.13 
NODES OO LOMA ee PATA taee ice ke Gites iis hl Seas cuey seers a woke 79-0 78-0 82-9 43.05 42.95 42.21 
NGO MEDEOCU CUS aeere eee ckcrel ara ieee i reverleyalshees goer or Gllons tacts ausl sorne 99-4 98-1 96-0 56.09 DONTE 54.10 
SAWean Go lanin cama siy ewan erasteeree se re ences ae anc 101-5 100-0 94-7 58.05 58.02 56.32 
FAUEM ICUS EPP Rea ala. conc peie oy oescr artery a, aereIsS oaks 102-8 102-5 103-6 53.60 o2n02 51.06 
Ohelavare srereye Wanevs iVeuS\s @ GGpnboaieoe de ots.an ne ob anne Meee n 83-9 81-9 87-7 50.86 50.45 49.73 
PA DELANO UCL ee enern oye slam atrctexer ser artes fh. opcheiteis oe ine tice Ss 111-6 111-0 109-7 73.59 73.40 71.47 
Memterncapermilig (402.6. ese eu cc cob es atic 114-5 113-9 111-2 78.93 78.90 77 32 
@obennaner productseee aise nace sate Oo sake deciles sos 104-5 103-7 106-2 59.34 58.68 56.54 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-1 110-7 109-1 66.95 66.21 64.54 
imonpancdistecloproductsreas vac semeie ae oem Maal eh cen mo 97-9 96-4 103-9 69.37 68.50 67.00 
Agaeeomilauicall Taay iain i ooo neeadeobdasudvon coupe one 73°7 70-0 75-9 70.60 71.06 69.11 
Hap mcatedsandistnuctural steelmwas cto smece saunas... 122-1 126-7 133°5 75.32 73.42 72.84 
amcdiwaTetancsbOO Shere toctie mete sister shs SIS oc oe a a caer 98-3 97-6 104-3 65.02 64.52 61.91 
Heating and cooking appliances. =.:-.-2-......-.+..-..--: 94-8 93-8 89-3 60.62 59.61 58.60 
ome eas tini gs aewmeeemee a Pore iareetc Packets tees obs cusn rarer ei ESS 8 89-6 85-0 92-2 68.63 67.11 66.46 
MEDC U AP NTS ont haa aa BOG ota mnie Moe eae en 105-5 105-7 111-4 68.09 67.43 66.56 
IPitlameway aieohal ENVe hse) loon otic Omarion ec Cee emer oe 97-3 94-3 102-8 74.15 12.71 70.05 
SHaveeis HARE TROON 6 hac oodocgodneande de omaobenoe one 97-9 97-8 104-4 66.23 66.16 64.54 
iran sportatlone Gulp entuncemciae cere cae qe. at assess 133-8 121-4 149-7 72.39 71.02 69.42 
ANTON have [NOP NAL come oo Boe doen 6 os CORDES aan RIECe 335-0 331-8 370-6 75.10 75.00 74.36 
io tommy hi Clea Saeneren wer isn sisrauinae tira hacia «visas eats 127-2 88:7 131-0 82.49 78.79 73.64 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............-++--++- 120-3 113-9 120-8 Alas 72.96 67.81 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 81-2 79-9 101-0 64.40 64.26 64.95 
‘Slovo ayeatke biave Ghoolagyjonanind, oS canguuososoone Toon aoonoodne 140-4 133-4 173-5 64.20 63.24 64.51 
Non-Tenno UsmIMe balaprocuctsmmeccteee tenia can dees aes 120-2 119-5 114-4 (L200 70.73 68.47 
PTT PTO CU tS ee i eeioter: news Laster Pts cls sisis Dvacasters 121-5 121-5 119-7 67.31 67.13 65.98 
Brags ancEecoppersprocluctusneneeememeulitns 4c cisuicee ae 102-7 102-3 104-8 68.09 67.22 64.59 
Sime linmoyanceretimin gee wew ere verter. fetes ce arrears 140-1 139-5 126-0 77.80 76.88 74.14 
Mlectricalapparavus and supplics..cs.samscs e242... oe 132-5 132-3 137-1 67.21 67.21 65.43 
Non-metallicamineraliproducts: ....s-4raseee 4s. eee ese 110-5 109-9 108-9 66.13 65.71 63.73 
Clave Lod uctcuwewe een Mane ate tet een d cece: theo vizcee ees 91-8 97-0 90-9 64.56 62.60 61.86 
Glasstan dee lass procductsamatse incccmer cc tte nen: ove tice 121-8 115-9 121-8 63.46 64.22 62.34 
IPAROO KUKeRse) (opi jorerinolKexeaeal Havel CXL oon; pooonanaseeooosenonoUe 120-3 119-4 117-1 86.69 87.08 84.59 
Chemicalsoroducts ween te ose tee nee ees anaes 119-8 119-5 119-8 68.73 68.60 65.76 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-2 108-2 107-6 64.01 63.47 60.95 
NCIS wa lkealisian Casal isemwanent erase cer canines cis hene ae 123-7 122-1 124-3 Fal Ws 76.89 72.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 100-4 99-4 105-0 54.80 54.48 Bonk? 
SEONSUTUCTIO MESO re eee een bn is Ree Re eps 87-2 91-2 89-5 63.04 62.36 63.81 
IBkoiebiaeES HNive LE RHAILOAUIRE Sh, «5g acomcossopooodenaadadoesdte 4 ae 93-3 97-2 99-7 66.91 66.19 68.30 
BS il clinic eee ayy Settee cern memos mere 94-8 98-6 96-2 65.73 64.81 62.67 
Daye abiyany Ord Sama 6 Baap pens SUR Acn OO DEOL Boo Orso oe 86-8 90-7 127-1 72.63 72.84 75.87 
nish wayss bridees and Streets. ..44+ eee oars eee. - 77°5 81-5 73°3 55.63 55.11 54.13 
RSAC Ee feet ie eras oe erst UN eayekrsiot al unions dioneate nascar 108-0 108-6 105-7 40.11 39.90 38.80 
Erotelsrancenestaurants-mume ee neet cee mein occcriciens se 102-5 103-4 100-1 34.86 34.70 34.13 
ieaundriestandridry cleaning planbtsene eases cess siecle eases 99-8 100-3 99-1 37.04 36.93 36.23 
SOTISELLALCOMPOSILE soyni ea aces vane Gan <epeaw oie askies 105-6 105-8 106-6 60.89 60.15 59.22 
go ee ae re tel ee ee ee ee 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number cffirms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked 





Average Hourly Earnings 














1 a (in cents) 
Were Wel avaloy ahh Wl Miers ale Mae MP Mesto we ie ips al 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Newiound!l ince ...srct atte Wie: cra Atec coer aiteeiee S crs ere ore 42-3 40-1 43-6 134-8 139-0 136-1 
INO VERO COL acpeicee: tardte RRL P ee te, tec Mee tae so a, cm apie ao hate Ae 41-4 40-7 40-9 125-3 123-4 125-6 
Ne wa runs WACK Mace...5 emit neck eee oe ete coe eee 42-7 42-4 42-5 126-8 126-2 125-0 
Quebec rn actriz.) peer ae ee Ge ead eee re ees 42-4 42-1 42-5 128-5 128-1 126-7 
OONATIO: a Ce PAO Re AS ca Ee eR er eee aA Pipa? 40:8 40-6 40-5 151-6 150-4 148-2 
Manitobar.s: pects 61 ot che shins.c ech ae: nav ats a. eae eee 40-2 40-0 40-7 136-1 136-3 134-6 
Saskat che wane: ae soto tee oe eee eee a> ERS. ah tee 40-2 40-0 40-9 148-1 148-0 143-2 
AD enta'.,.\h WI PR Mae ty) ee ee Gur ea 39-9 40:6 40-2 150-2 150-3 145-6 
BritishyColumipiat ac. 5,.be chee eet eek he eee ee ee 38-7 38-8 38-1 172-0 171-0 _ 169-6 








Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from 
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Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.). 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours 








Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 















































Earnings Wages 
Industry —- ----- 
Mar. 1| Feb. 1) Mar. 1|}Mar. 1) Feb. 1)Mar. 1|Mar. 1| Feb. 1) Mar. 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no no. no ets. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
“CS URNEAES, ¢ 8 Ge ie 2s I rene Ret net crating aM damon re ree 43-3] 43-5] 42-4! 160-8] 160-3) 157-5) 69.63] 69.73) 66.78 
het rAaeT TORS, 6 | Whigs a ae Re aL ee ere ae Oman 44-6} 44-8} 43-6) 164-6) 163-6] 160-9! 73.41 73.29| 70.15 
OG ees ee et, OH), Rene oe cto’ 3.6 Seseey ek be-< Lyte os 46-5) 46-9| 45-9] 140-7) 1389-1} 137-1) 65.43) 65.24) 62.93 
COGLNGTP TEST ae ee ee ee ee ee ey eee or 43-5) 43-7| 42-3] 178-8] 178-5| 175-3) 77.78] 78.00) 74.15 
TP GN hee Bice take See ee is RE ee Clone Ce tee en aa Aerie © 41-2) 41-4] 40-0} 155-0} 156-0) 154-5) 63.86) 64.58) 61.80 
(Oar eS. ot aati WA: te ke al en 1 ee Se AR es 39-4) 39-2) 38-3) 146-3] 147-9) 149-4) 57.64) 57.98] 57.22 
Oniancn burl once amer eee Sh ae iy ora Aue ce oes 3 46-2) 47-6] 46-4] 175-9] 175-2) 170-4) 81.27) 83.40) 79.07 
NGI OUI eae ee ai yah! 5 GIR ee, eR St aoe a nae 42-0) 42-5) 42-7) 154-6] 153-6] 148-0} 64.93] 65.28] 63.20 
“UENO, Es ons AES Poe 7 a OL AE Io ee ee et 41-2) 41-0} 41-1] 143-5) 142-7| 140-6] 59.12) 58.51) 57.79 
iommearncaben Grieg es Var eeeh.. $2 1Mis SG es we eee. ck ee eels 41-0} 40-7) 41-0) 125-5) 125-5) 122-1] 51.46) 51.08) 50.06 
Scien OM UCUSM ene OAtd ra A DOMES Wein Soin ed yg 39-9} 40-4} 39-4) 153-2! 153-7] 148-8] 61.13) 62.09} 58.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 39-8] 39-3]‘ 40-3] 113-0) 108-8} 109-2} 44.97) 42.76) 44.01 
SOT eOLOMUCtS ae Meee ok See week Cle an itl teh eee. 40-2} 40-2) 41-9] 137-3) 136-0] 135-4! 55.19] 54.67] 56.73 
ipread andsother bakery productsy... ..<-5.2.08.6++ ss ecees- 43-3} 43-0] 42-6] 108-8} 108-1) 109-4) 47.11) 46.48) 46.60 
PMS ec emo tyt LTCOMa veka alae eee one «aud eic Gres eis oc eaeke eels = 39-4) 39-8] 39-1] 161-0} 160-4) 155-0] 63.438] 638.84] 60.61 
oe DACoOLanGebOWRCCO PLOUUCUS:..-aneecae sas elgst. sons saeks case 39-9| 40-4] 39-3] 125-7) 121-6) 121-9) 50.15) 49.13) 47.91 
iO CrapCOUCtGts. eRe ete. . taeda del woke dade PaeRoe ey: 42-5| 42-0] 40-6] 147-5] 145-6] 146-1] 62.69) 61.15} 59.32 
SBA NOT COCK Chater tet Sher tee ere a hs cr Mays aya phot RES ae haat 40-6} 40-1) 40-6] 100-0] 100-4) 98-2} 40.60) 40.26) 39.87 
Boots and shoes! (except rubbere....--.2-due.ch- +. 0-6 ofan es- 40-1} 39-4) 40-4) 96-2] 96-9) 94-0} 88.58) 38.18) 37.98 
extile products «excep viclobhing@ es. aA. sc..eescki te ffekecdee+s 43-0} 42-7] 40-9] 111-6] 110-8] 110-4) 47.99) 47.31] 45.15 
Cotton yarn ands broad: woven goods....50...0.c0e..-0050008% 41-1] 40-7] 38-6} 112-6] 111-8} 110-4) 46.28) 45.50) 42.61 
WOO LLON EO OOCLS ener enn mtits + PUREEE CP ao. LAH cole Oe aire red 43-7| 43-8! 41-9] 104-3} 104-2] 105-5) 45.58] 45.64] 44.20 
Syainnetic texbuesrandislllca: pert. ch one the wines. bates ets « 45-9} 45-4) 43-5) 116-7] 116-2) 115-1] 53.57) 52.75) 50.07 
Iiguunimn (bextlleranc) tls) omer qa eae Ys) cut Ress se ate « 38-8] 38-3] 38-6] 98-9] 99-2! 98-6) 38.37) 37.99} 38.06 
ECORSEC! DUTT Oa ve we, ee eee APE oe A A eee ok oh aee aye eS 38-2) 37-7| 38-6] 98-0] 98-6] 96-9] 37.44) 37.17) 37.40 
Worm envsiCLo vin marr re eae cA. Nauk tae © ieee, Ad ones Pee ee, 37-6| 36-9} 37-7] 104-3] 104-7] 104-5) 39.22] 38.63) 39.40 
Sony RSTO. Ace ee le Pee ee ee oe eee 39-9} 40-0] 38-8] 97-4) 97-1] 99-6] 38.86] 38.84] 38.64 
Rica Cer OUliCLS everett i omer Ett t= irr cet Mammen Mrs TETAS rons 41-9] 41-7) 41-7] 128-0] 127-6] 124-6] 53.63) 53.21) 51.96 
Say euivel jolkenontnysetamvilicer Sa Nee. os Ooo b Ricker ne eae aeons 41-1] 41-0} 40-9) 137-2] 136-7] 133-9) 56.39) 56.05) 54.77 
J CGURPAITUDRE 4 ae oe eae Cee ae hs 0 a en nee Rug he A en 43-3] 42-6] 42-6] 116-0} 115-5) 113-4] 50.23) 49.20) 48.31 
CUETERTE NG dorore lay tors WDKELG Ia Oe eaten ee en Aon CUS Bi ree eet SR 43-8} 43-6} 43-5] 107-1] 106-4) 106-5) 46.91) 46.39] 46.33 
LPB SSTENE. (oy OO RU RCC: > ae gt a ee EIR, ee pO eer Gree rk Sa ee ae a 42-3} 42-2) 42-9! 163-6] 163-8] 158-3) 69.20) 69.12) 67.91 
ern RATING AGI TNT Ss oe eee eel ayes ho cata seinienacba fa ayers 492-6| 42-7) 43-3] 174-6] 174-8] 169-7| 74.38] 74.64] 73.48 
Wahnemnaner PEOdUCUS eae mach iain a ernie natant aca ae. ee. 41-4] 41-0] 41-5) 129-7) 129-4] 124-4) 53.70} 53.05) 51.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................... 39-8] 39-5} 39-8] 170-3] 169-0} 164-8] 67.78] 66.76) 65.59 
BATON RAT CSTE In phOC UCbsin a aermcite orice chit Lane) os hetuciel teehee atiats i 41-1] 40-8} 40-9! 161-3] 160-0} 156-7) 66.29) 65.28) 64.09 
NOU IIMTITA ANTI LEMON LS cata ew eg eee i. ce dels sr. ites vaca 40-3} 40-5} 39-8] 170-7| 170-3) 167-7| 68.79} 68.97| 66.74 
iHabnicated and siructuralisteelic. .. i. .6. vas seu: 00s. cece oes 41-3] 41-4] 41-2] 167-5] 165-6] 165-6) 69.18] 68.56] 68.23 
ancy anes mC abOOls eames l pn | lee Aten SR GH Oo enR chamean Swede ays 41-5} 41-2) 41-0} 146-7) 145-6) 141-7] 60.88) 59.99) 58.10 
Elestingvandcookinprapp lances: see ia. damnit). oe rete 40-9} 39-6] 41-0] 140-4] 141-4] 136-6) 57.42) 55.99| 56.01 
DOE RCas bin pc mee ae ee eee aN Cre ee comet ae es ee 42-1) 41-4} 41-4] 158-4] 156-2) 155-8) 66.69) 64.67) 64.50 
Miachiner yaaa COUN Oy, wi esi, ecierciie oe eine is eke terete oe ces 41-7] 41-6} 42-1) 155-0) 154-3) 151-4] 64.64] 64.19) 63.74 
EEN Trane GIs BITC SLCC Me Meena act icce anterior e ine es clon: 40-2) 39-7) 39-4] 176-3] 174-5) 169-7) 70.87) 69.28) 66.86 
BUSOU ETO DLO G UCLS etre ate che eee ater e retin eta 40-7) 40-6} 41-0] 154-3] 154-8} 149-7) 62.80) 62.85) 61.38 
RMnANSHOn oA TLOUVECIDMLEN bee ot sais . so dctae claaisitvters visfcieisSatuslvsles 41-2} 40-9) 41-7] 165-9] 164-6] 160-8] 68.35] 67.32) 67.05 
PENUR OMA OL ATCA AGUS Wat vay a WE Eee e rc LW, darko eice seetcnteeetans att 41-1] 41-2) 44-1] 171-7) 172-0] 164-8) 70.57) 70.86] 72.68 
IMI@UBTE Si INTE ET se oe ete Pie en nn Coes an Arar area Apne 42-2} 41-2) 40-6] 177-6] 175-6] 170-5) 74.95) 72.35) 69.22 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............-22+eeeee- 41-1] 41-4] 40-3] 167-3} 169-2) 161-0) 68.76} 70.05] 64.88 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....................++- 39-8} 39-9] 40-3] 159-6] 159-0) 159-9] 63.52) 63.44) 64.44 
Sina omilkebinve einel ie yeehuenihee Ge yo voenoaadeneoea need seer omae 41-7| 41-4) 42-9] 151-7) 150-8] 147-9] 63.26) 62.43) 63.45 
BN ONeTerrOus me val PEOCUCUS si ..25cs oso. eu) eis anisigs vps easier « 41-4] 41-1] 40-9} 163-5] 162-7] 157-8} 67.69) 66.87) 64.54 
PAS TaaMTTTASTD OGL CLS ona ee Pieris cea oo ac erars ates aie we 40-8| 41-1] 40-6] 147-1] 146-4} 146-8} 60.02] 60.17) 59.60 
IBS RAVCISy GNAOL otahe) oreseh ey ROVGRIMGIRSIan cit Mae neon do eee eee ee oradae 41-6] 41-5) 41-2] 153-5] 152-1!) 147-7) 63.86) 63.12) 60.85 
SHaRe yy vaven have hagevobIpWUyee, Ooty cea Aee Oba e akse Ree Gon aine ocmaaee 41-6] 41-2} 41-0) 176-8] 176-2] 170-3] 73.55] 72.59) 69.82 
*Flectrical ADVAN AHS Alle SUD DLICSera nema tiaccr a ae Ae cle eile 40-4| 40-4] 40-4] 149-6] 150-0} 148-9] 60.44) 60.60) 60.16 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-1] 39-7} 40-2] 164-4) 164-4) 164-3} 65.92) 65.27) 66.05 
Non metalliommiunersl products... cu. cee. sceetas ++ esse 43-2) 48-8] 43-3] 146-5) 145-2) 141-7) 63.29] 62.87) 61.36 
SOTA a TO CLUCOS se ernst Se MOE we Meat) Ogi ees ok A Ace ey ea 44-7| 44-0} 44-2) 137-4} 135-8) 1382-5] 61.42) 59.75) 58.57 
Grlassranclep lasse products sence a2 eee ae helivom ooneioa anes: 42-3) 43-2] 43-4] 145-4] 144-3] 139-7] 61.50] 62.34) 60.63 
Procducis.o: petroleum and Gonle snare) .aa den ose ant os senite ae 40-4| 40-8] 41-1] 189-8] 190-6) 183-4} 76.68) 77.76) 75.38 
erm CHL prOmuCtaaen ences ciel ite ceciie ee ciiann 2 SA 41-3} 41-4] 41-6! 148-4] 148-0} 142-2) 61.29) 61.27) 59.16 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-2) 41-0] 41-5) 123-5) 123-0) 118-8) 50.88) 50.43] 49.30 
Noise lalisvemcd: saltcn ts aioe nite trite eta sieaacteG creel tee 42-2) 42-3] 41-9} 170-4) 169-5) 163-4] 71.91) 71.70] 68.46 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............-.-..05- 41-5] 41-3] 41-3) 117-9} 117-1) 115-4) 48.93) 48.36) 47.66 
1D yuainall od Keo evo ra fe ka as sae wee eral Be kk Ae Si cael Hie ai inns SER 41-3} 41-1] 41-3] 155-0] 153-8] 151-6] 64.02] 63.21] 62.61 
POM UTA DD LevTOOMS ral a AeeaevAcic cote ater eine sh SR oe ereeisie aie cies 41-0} 40-8] 40-8] 131-3] 131-2] 128-2) 53.83) 53.53) 52.31 
TCHS UT ULC LOTS Me Sen aes ec eae CHIE eo re eae sien re Maresh ca at ems ok 39-9| 39-7] 41-6] 153-5] 152-8} 151-6) 61.25) 60.66] 63.07 
IB IMCIN Stans DCUCEILES © oie eis emai namie crannies seem ee ete 39-6] 39-3} 40-1] 163-6] 163-4) 166-0) 64.79| 64.22) 66.57 
Hic ways MDrldees ANG Streets see et wc nite siitlerss eines = <i 40-5} 40-6} 43-6] 129-9} 128-3) 118-1) 52.61) 52.09) 51.49 
Hileciricuand motor transportation... ..)sss.-sace ssc ase 45-2} 45-0} 45-7] 142-0} 141-5] 139-8] 64.18) 63.68] 63.89 
SER COMP ea ep ee as pets te Sear inE Mhaeas oy Sie ada aie mei ans Scola 40-3| 40-2) 41-0} 85-0) 85-2) 83-2) 34.26} 34.25} 34.11 
Eloue seanid nes Gatranitss. ck eprdnce veut citinters aarva..1a' aetaae cusiclone > 40-7| 40-6] 41-6} 85-0} 84-9) 88-6) 34.60) 34.47] 34.7 
Manncdnies and dry cleaning plantsye..24..a0s6 ses c sesso nes 40-3] 40-1] 40-9| 80-61 81-4| 78-1| 32.48] 32.64! 31.94 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National 


Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: 


statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 


vacancies by occupation. 


identical. 


The data on applicants and vacancies in these two reporting forms are not 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Date Nearest: 


September 
October 

November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 





Month 


ITT OD eee isin oleies erga pin is oackaS Ne aes co cna 





Unfilled Vacancies* 


Male 


21,673 
16, 687 
36, 940 
25,778 
24, 982 


14,942 
14, 284 
13,251 
12,124 
13, 691 
16,388 
13,724 
16, 104 


8,420 
8,276 
9,154 
10,611 
15,508 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Female 


21, 840 
15,008 
15,513 
16,332 
19,142 


15,335 
15,790 
14,417 
12,902 
14,110 
13,018 
10,501 
10, 504 


Hho 
8, 604 
9,509 
11,506 
14, 655 





Total 


43,513 
31,695 
52,453 
42,110 
44,124 


30,277 
30,074 
27,668 
25, 026 
27,801 
29,406 
24,225 
26, 608 


16,196 
16, 880 
18, 663 
22,117 
30, 163 








Live Applications for 


Male 


158,794 
327, 225 
163,310 
241, 885 
241,990 


378, 873 
237, 848 
201,931 
181,457 
180, 407 
170, 883 
187,123 
255, 811 


371, 959 
483,380 
510,551 
505, 472 
394, 621 


Employment 


Female 


44,932 
77,983 
54, 201 
68,351 
57,397 


86, 818 
76,782 
81,112 
77,396 
70,472 
71,561 
77,003 
85, 229 


93, 805 
117,651 
118,035 
114,572 

98, 601 








Total 


203, 726 
405, 208 
217,511 
310, 236 
299,387 


465, 691 
314, 630 
283,043 
258, 853 
250,879 
242,444 
264, 126 
341,040 


465,764 
601,031 
628,586 
620,044 
493 , 222 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 81, 1955 (1) 
(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 



































ee. Change from 

ndustry : ete Se eee EN 
Male Female Total Webs unryiiMiardh 
28, 1955 | 31, 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................0ceeeees 989 221 1,210 |+ 729 |— 217 
MOLES ULV eer tere oe oid TIS ne Meth er dete Helastan A daicrete 306 2 308 |— 318 |— 26 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Weils...........................0000005 495 67 562 |+ 246 |— 288 
ANUS teal eV Astin ii reaper Wetec nce aoe a thapen cr had olskeich as ter ove, sichnta tater creyereho arcana oe 347 10 357 |+- 184 |— 75 
FBR TG LS See ete IN iste Sete nei She oe RIOD ahha ec riaieime ae oats ne 86 15 101 |+ 32 |— 199 
Ona vle elm Viinin oeppemerey mere iseeincla ster vee dere sr esetbete Aaiecaco ot 31 4 35 |+ 24 |+ 24 
‘Ojren aaa, (Clea chave Srn ae Me NR 5 oyna momedeoee oop bo oe boa eae ane if 3 10 |+ 6 |— 3 
AROS DOC ELT Ope pyereeee a Natererss aves sucnarevore: ovate. oteristtrcratthans whore sc ter alge aaweeas atid 24 35 59 0|— 35 
ERD DETI EG gD iy UTE ee hs oe Re Re ae RR a es eer oe 3, 002 1,878 4,889 |+ 219 |— 150 
OOS AN GREG CV. CLE 0 CS Aiea sterste sar oerntn ck iets. «) <euetatee Bauewotslsbeasie ete ceaehel ake 158 124 282 |+ 37 |— 131 
phobaceomancde lL obACCOMArOGUGtS Myowmartae aeieitsers aaleiteto de tse 9 12 21 |+ 10 }+ 8 
FEMITOOCEMEROCUCLS Mereinee Eee aetna ee tory Ea Oo oda aes 30 19 49 |+ 14 |+ 10 
Hea CM ere CLOCUCUSHA sets Wh So ors Se espenne ion iaates ane olcletnnlccs shat anmertres< 3 33 101 134 |+ 8 |— 69 
Mest ilereTOauctsn(excepu Cl OLMIND) peewee asen Rite cles etter ee 58 107 165 |— 13 |- 41 
Glothiney(cextiloranc il) ieee eves sive sleise oa eae Mee Sear nel eb tadsiays seas 121 880 1,001 |— 56 |— 189 
Voroyel IR irevs Rive icine 8c Be, or Gta atmo e oi mind oOc ob not Tne oD ance 190 53 243 |— 81 |— 239 
Ie toyorere-<] ERR OYG NIL iy My ohiGe Botts cemaen eke a ae ucte ms ES een UEC nen 146 49 195 |+ 20 |+ 50 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries)....5.........-0-+0-+<- 133 78 211 |— 5 |- Z4 
rOneAT CaS LEC LIETOCUGCtS ETc aectnctottern a ciiaee nti rete eee era 407 107 514 |+ 46 |+ if 
transportation kG ipMment ane a cera reerictt ian niente 933 65 998 |+ 40 |+ 425 
iNon-Herrouse Wetalabroductsrme amas osece eae eens ch wee earns 158 40 198 |+ 52 |+ 65 
filectricaleA pparavus andy SUpplesimem sacs as ccleereersir ocr: 324 94 418 |+ 94 + 115 
None VWetalivesManeralserocductsee meee te ete oe 63 28 91 j+ 36 |+ ail 
eroauccsloimk eCtroleumrangd: ©.Oa lame eer ey tees ert elaciere 6 37 16 53 |+ 10 |— 14 
(Charsyanioayl Tea gore LICE a muncin OGRE: eres Be ee De een Renee meee 144 55 199 |— 1 |—- 67 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................-.+.0se03: 58 50 108 j|+ 8 |— 87 
CHITRA TO RUD Te Syn het Ce RCA AE rE a oe ae ea oe 1,080 108 1,188 |+ 277 |+ aia 
lon eralMe On bra chOlrsiaaya re ers oe te eso PIN lO iS he 806 74 880 |+ 213 |+ 57 
Speciale lrade:@ OnthaCuOrs ace tana teense oats ae 274 34 308 |+ 64 |+ 20 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 521 267 788 |+ 84 |— 404 
PETANSDOLCATLONE Ree PRI arte nies Mee ey oie aioe lacs eesti toes 421 114 535 0|-— 285 
SS LOLAL Cee nie Wm Mer ee TNC! sy, <0 HERE RSES irra ee sielel Reaherate ne 28 19 47 |— 18 |+ 15 
(COVTUTN TOR HO tase, SBE abhb bon Da ON Oooo On One Duan DOANE Cerne 72 134 206 |+ 66 |— 134 
moc tility: Op eration. ...csccacen so oro te esi os Skee elses cw were 39 29 68 |— 44 |— 31 
TAT. oon ccadicciOb eet Ot Sn ARS SOO One ane SRC n Sct pierre eas 1,846 1,863 3,709 |+ 712 |— 218 
WO] eset Onparerrerir tenis ee, ie. et nant ne cen ryt rns CEPA nt Dat cea 593 491 1,084 |+ 113 |— 23 
TRKOREERIE, ela cok die ae SURO aM RE ons OG SORE eee Airs Oo ne oR os BU RSEY Cr 1,253 Pow 2,625 |+ 599 |— 195 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............................... 611 719 1,330 |+ 94 |— 302 
SIIMTIEO..n oo dated OCbe CORT ARE EBSD EMEC ORS DOr CECE eH net aman: ane 1,788 6,298 8,086 |+ 1,813 |— 760 
Communityaorm Bubliciservacearecwee ceil nieran ie icieeieiaiaiaee cies 210 887 1,097 |+ 159 |+ 22 
(Govern Chibi evil Cowart x weer cet oe re eo crceesinlct otal scanner g Sue keravay 765 447 1,212 j+ 147 |+ 702 
FUE CTEATION SEL V LCC pac eer era ace lc ee ia ears ial ralomeareaetes 80 140 220 |+ 84 |+ 18 
IBUSINCSSEO CEVA COU MRE wie teas recuse cy. Sania coc eine eae ae hea 322 326 648 |— 17 |-— 82 
Porsonalesenvad CO meeps secre Annee earn caysictereito cee aise ook 411 4,498 4,909 |+ 1,440 |— 16 
Gran Gsbo Cal wear ane ara eecee eater rte uanats 10,677 11, 452 225129 |+ 3,803 |— 2,319 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision, 
Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1955 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


















































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 

Occupational Group --- SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers............ 2,065 547 6,212 6,212 1,466 7,678 
Clerical workers........ at Ps lla er ren ar Mess ee LAO B37/ 3,204 4,271 16,062 26, 288 42,350 
SLOSS VOM MOIS os arc ss: <teartcteverene Terran tach teicuees aie area 1,385 901 2,286 oye 15,053 22,470 
Personal and domestic service workers.......... 634 5,201 8,030 42,191 22,969 65, 160 
SEA TLCT «Meee tek mance peer e Pierced Syste reren aerate aoa aes GREEN ost creer 6 4,672 10 4,682 
ANeae oberon lintslarboyes gag onansdoodooumausss © 954 38 992 4,606 1,039 5, 645 
Skilled and semiskilled workers....:.7.......... 3,028 1, 24! Aoife 250, 666 24,246 274,912 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).... 43 11 54 2,592 779 3,00 
MRextileseloubine tebe state mise seers 81 915 996 4,735 14, 534 19, 269 
Gum ber andiwoodsproducuss menisci 297 2 299 45,047 245 45, 292 
[PRallay, Nopsnorere (Wate jaAbTNIML 6. =F y5cqbodos 540 29 6 35 euier 566 1,938 
Leather and leather products. ..............- 30 67 97 yy PLLC) ARPA 2,928 
Stone, clay and glass products.............-« 5 2 7 837 69 906 
Metalwork iniesietysera aes sore Ae es eee eee 389 24 413 21,228 1,617 22,845 
HUl6Ctrica es eae Ree wae a © eer ee ee ee 80 16 96 3,540 1,186 4,726 
AVM Apo ra MOA OMAOVONO MGs 45 ocaaed ok oso Lr cere Rips hase: J 1375 69 1,444 
VE oar uae Re irae Ste rs, hae Sou epee ennn connote CLO eae cs eee dB 36 2 OU Mes | sera eters tee. 2,607 
Constructions Sete ss 3. err Chee eee AD 2) || Caren eee 452 74, 259 8 74, 267 
Transportation (except seamen)............. 371 12 383 42,723 142 42,865 
Communications and public utility.......... Pde Nek a ane BS 24 1,758 6 1,764 
(hrs Gd eancnser vil Cera. ieee nis Oa ner 195 154 349 4,888 2,071 6,959 
Other skilled and semiskilled............... 875 29 904 28,738 oO 30,048 
HOR EINICN! te) Pee, Aetee ie tee CIE ie pee eeoae 62 7 69 5, 883 409 6, 292 
VAD DTelibl COS td Mei ita ate oh emp oe er tees Solel bee dn onto 58 7,368 3 7,391 
Winskilledswonrkers mcs cm asec aon Ree or oe 1,502 340 1, 842 173, 646 23,501 197,147 
HOOCANCEDO ACCOM ae aie ene ee ere 33 53 86 7,356 6,751 14,107 
Lumiber’and lumber productsi...-...-+. 48. 179 5 182 24,930 419 25, 349 
Metalworking ys a5 ceri teaser eter) eek riee: 198 27 225 8,163 775 8,938 
GOnStructioneist ahi en ne eee eee 355 2 357 89,978 67 90,045 
Otherunskilledsworkerseny ses. ceeen ie noeee (oa 255 992 43, 219 15,489 58, 708 
Grand: Votaleyencoe-ee pee eee eee 10,611 11,506 225117 505,472 114,572 620,044 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 







































































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31,| March 3, | April 1, |March 31,} March 3, | April 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
NewlolUn Gland seers yc eect ec een eee eaee 242 200 180 19, 922 20, 023 20,738 
(ORM CTED TOOK ence. eee re ee cone eee 20 D 10 Sree 3,468 4,411 
(Gran Rha lige cette eer ces cae Rieck cots Beda s voce ey ts Van ero Olt thcee 22 1,794 1,741 1,742 
SS ia OLD ES eee ote her RE ute: ya taeeettn, tt Re te: 220 195 148 14,301 14,814 14,585 
Brince bod ward [sland ee. nee or. caved acts eek 144 131 119 4,244 4,423 4,033 
SAT LOULCUO Wilts cs hie ee ee a ec ies re 118 120 97 2,629 2,193 Pd Syeye 
SS TEE TVOLS TGC ee tae eer ie eee ee een ee ee ae 26 11 22 1,615 1, 630 1,501 
INVEST Es a hee ee ee ee ee 1,410 914 999 26, 207 27,192 26,009 
PAGTTRINOUS UM eet seat tetete teen isis ke AI os AA Ate he earch oes ia 9 5 il Alessi 1,085 Oe 
STI CW UCL Ae startin eth a havcie ce oe ocehantke, siatoy notes See closes 42 11 32 1,334 1,310 1,342 
TERM Gate. 2 ORS Resi 5 Seen Oe 2 2 (ee ee eae or 1,059 626 793 4,927 5,297 4,704 
IDAR RAGES Sige BASE WG c.g Gate O aS So IN eer ad (arena lle porn ES Coo a] De ed ae a re 1,066 990 990 
Jian raya US an, Sirs Bc 5 hae ect te Ce ee Cine MAE Ae | rn ne 166 166 64 3,134 3,342 3, 067 
TEAR Gig oove) hy Besar ercua ch Rett oo She RIMM | PR RARE Beh PRG ie 13 45 6 427 456 634 
ING Wan AS UO Winter cre eR terre om, cone eee tet os A aE oe i 39 17 19 4,142 4,463 3,000) 
SOTA EL TIE OE ce gh aise A coll i ae ae 1 1 19 626 531 815 
SCLC ARTE Ce REI ier ele Act ceo ahs wee neat oR relate 29 6 33 HO 5,797 5,891 
“IMREERGNS & 560% BeOS citation Act Ay eLeage 35 22 19 1,380 1,239 1,495 
RETO eee Pee ie Ae hee Shins o del es oe we Lae ase 9 11 9 2,465 2,682 2,443 
ING Wa UNS WICK taf ace aa vee ed sane vines Sees ee 864 715 794 31,949 31,042 31,038 
IBYWH ONES «5.36 che eaicec 3 POP ER Reo cleo tetes her eee ne ee ean a ns Pare eee 113 111153 23 5, 299 5,095 4,385 
Gampbell tomer ees ke ete ees. ie ae eae keke 27 30 39 3,149 2,840 2,660 
EE CLTIMUIN GS TOU ec Peet ae a one RO Sih ene woos we oes 6 19 80 2,890 2,705 ,379 
Ere cloniGcOlme ns anwiee Certs ee ee ea er ak 258 218 51 2,243 1,833 2,964 
TWIGS HIRO YE arcs cll, tek OLDER RE FREON RS ARO oa ce 2 Sea EYP ee 6 1 3 728 683 1,061 
BVUOINC COLO a eee es oe a ena fo wns, 243 192 390 8,019 8,391 Tage 
ING W.CASb Coe saan en fet Be Lilia PN epic oa che io ne 14 4 6 3,090 2,922 2, 667 
SER TRAV CIR LOU ie ee Cn: ce eae: Me eee Pata ee 171 111 167 2 (Ad 2,980 3,625 
Shi NSIUPey 0 AUST ey Chee vane A eee i Sa 8 11 16 LAL 1,568 1,897 
SSS CME enn eI ys A Pte archi, ard Na BN Seta ar ho 12 9 5 620 531 557 
WOO GSTOG Kirin Re parr sal ieee ce cee pation ree 6 2 14 1,658 1,494 1,651 
VITO T CO reece Tir ee caste te aac see RR ea er ee te 4,719 4,502 5,238 | 217,369 | 211,568 199,584 
FAS DCSLOSMEMEM ATT eT ETT i te Aes Stan hn See eros See 16 9 32 889 880 817 
IBeaubh Arno sere eke rk eee eck is bee ae 23 12 4 1,162 1,164 1,099 
JBbxO! rhe Veal oT WaT Ee ios. Le aan. ere ni oie nani On re ene 13 4 7 1,514 1,503 1,704 
ORS H Saw Ack che sie A aS ce SO | SR toe 6 21 3} 3, 657 3,320 3,199 
Chandler cei See eee See ene eae. Svs Rant tas came 3 1 2,670 2,544 Pho hey 
Ghicoutionersck Meee ae eR ete at ese Recah on ee os 97 137 76 2,856 2,350 PS Wi 
ID) Gl OAM rT era ee ence Ae ee, oe 3 28 5 2,532 1,799 2,381 
iDyeiamiaaoae hpllley 1. 5 conmocanmsancblo@ae oon goseoeh em adeomae 34 28 4] 2,485 2,768 3,149 
TARE AUS i 0'D\ xm. cueG oe Sack ltrs Ola ais, oc Cae 6 eer ee ee 57 40 35 eos 1,244 151055 
oOrestvall Lempca cate oe Ok ok Tee en ie heer eae 21 3 2,528 2,096 2,129 
(Geos oo Rea ag ho cee Re Eee en, ee ee VANE RR rae 8 1,969 1,836 1,756 
(GupsTal ny sc ee aena a ks PROPER epee AP EER Ae Rn ee 28 40 24 2,151 2375 1,812 
FeTiP eee coats ent Ws cle tern, Sats secon Me armurthes a ahaliehin heels 38 44 64 4,260 4,120 4,160 
TOMES Me Ae ee ee Phe ate ie aR the aE, Uso Hil IER 40 4,001 i Oe) 3, 830 
NOU CUICLe eats | ete Ie Gee eet aba ae 6 Ole ots 86 Dil 62 Pa Hie) 2,568 2,641 
ALPHA UR Ha =. cee Geet eno ro, ee ES 2s a ee, ee ee Ce er 4 9 03) 912 917 924 
eis baie seer eee ee ewes > aoe Meee ce, conte ep oaaay: 3 1 1 2,861 2,641 2, 883 
ee TOIT LUC Sen rer en ae ec eee te TR MN: 34 23 19 1,008 978 946 
Gals ec tes a At ee ak ee ay SRR EN oe 51 45 98 6,103 5, 957 4,526 
IGOUISG WAL G Rupee a er ee ey ON ohh ean hires 51 46 11 1,829 1,607 1,495 
Viamivogea Helwan ey were cei egret te kn A A ce Re 4 ey 5 1, 932 1,398 1,663 
INU ATA OME ey etre eRe. orcas tte laity son GAMES NE oo ystems wae 5 1 6 4,692 4,395 3,939 
IN TELE OTIC. 2 SINE BS Gee ata 2 Pree ee eRe on. Sac eee (cy nea i 51 8 1,597 ions 1,534 
Mont- baurtera eee me eae ye cece brates: eee ec 9 3 7 1,875 1,505 1,821 
IN WG hal miaaVeos as Mase oc be eg ROLLE Ain CORA o SO rms Bn. eae 17 14 18 Doe 2,219 2,308 
IW Weta et ig Na Se cee en i anne, On Re BR AR 2,545 2,265 2,766 64, 874 68, 902 59,051 
iNew urchim On GUase seo tea PO Sent gs Some, 19 if 10 2,469 2,347 2,000 
Orton iced wee ee eo ae ei iene th Jan A Whe war tee 7 6 13 1,589 1 PA 1,657 
OTe HCCI ee ere 2 ce ee eine Ge vata are: 418 363 599 me225 16,877 14, 856 
(im OUISIat Sepa eS. eee on Ry ane ots ee 30 31 33 5, 606 5,082 By 202 
Ri viSrerQuelioup ee rene sco Rie eee ee ees Wo ae 25 168 190 7,451 6,153 6,217 
PO DOT Vie eta ae eee et ae Pye een obs aaa es 3 13 7 1,587 1,316 1,589 
LEROY Rigo her | a's oes Ob od PROT ees Et aes | SME ioe anne eae Lila 45 132 4,080 Daily: ale 
DOULA Oo biG Ane Wek erie eer re oe RR ha SCR Ra ke Bate 14 8 2 il gayi ee 1,488 1,629 
Stor anne cle belle viciery ee nee erent ee Res oe 32 20 18 1,516 1,626 1,142 
Os UL ETOCS Bene Mires coh ta ts Ace eae ie, Sopot hoes 42 23 44 i aa) 2,058 1,809 
S Pe GreOre Gs Lust Ss Sheet nice ee oath, SO Re deste s poe elo 34 55 57 3, 871 3,418 3, 624 
Stel Vacin the sae yet: rs ele ave at BM) Mca: 42 35 128 2,365 2,429 2,534 
SLATER bia, wich Ca din cn Nee te an a ROWAN I, SMR RORGREIE 7, MOREE 35 39 113 2,043 2,120 2,063 
STI CLOIN Gee eee ee Seer aoe ia ck ere ae te Nee 20 17 16 2,134 2,042 1,979 
StaJ Oseph avn lame ea see Teo. ear poe) Pr emia 30 18 23 2,859 DSTO) 3,079 
SCD bt Leste ented See ery ot eat ce me rae cae ee Bees 25 34 15 1,597 1,475 1,540 
Shawintvans tals eae secre aes tl ae eee a0 Rae gue 66 52 9 5,566 5,326 5, 820 
Sherbrooke. tess oe eee eee bc Nees 121 151 164 5, 659 5,592 5,497 
Sore] Pee ie ec, ae Re ee Te eee a 25 AS Pa, 28 51 30 3,314 3,515 2, 253 
PetrOnGgiM ines aye id tee ae ott at ae 58 39 35 2OT2 2,073 1,816 
heen EULV.Crs oak eaeaeey a oe aie ae st ae AM ores ata ea ey eos 185 141 140 6, 924 7,058 6, 296 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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Office () Previous | Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31,| March 3, | April 1, |March 31,} March 3, | April 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Quebec—Concluded 
Val One Ah Coe eae ae On eiPiatenin oon cing eee Et 88 99 24 243 1,940 2,695 
Vaillevatielldise vce mtee eaacecre a eerie te See en ites ote aad bees 28 52 47 Die OAT Dy Way 2,382 
Victoriaville.) Seat Eee Sool eee to aces 48 43 30 Mov 2,331 2,583 
Ontario. Rea ee ee te haa ee Roe 8,261 7,079 7,698 181,789 188, 749 164, 645 
ACP TAO, ¢ we dtens tis ots oe ee ae ent A ene aks 10 9 13 494 O24 469 
ATTICA tanec. ee te se ro ot ee tee Cet a ee 91 54 All 1,689 1,835 1,521 
IB ellewilles. ciaticbac eee RR Ae ee noe eer ia eee Bil 18 36 1,922 1,966 1,766 
IBracebridee.- 7: fe moat at ate oo he Ls ee eee 180 31 204 1,662 1,595 1,459 
1 BYE B deol ROA CRIS AU iALS BG MOOR AGAGR tet oo Acid ee ee dae 58 “4 48 780 814 617 
PB TAT CLORGL oR oe oo ee ee ese Ne Cred ec etal a eS 45 4 87 2, 847 2,831 2,710 
Broek vale hace tae tee ceteees ioe oe aie a eae 15 21 50 662 706 44] 
@arletonme aces 5 wee Wey cee RS eet Pe Pe eek ne ore er ea Dal sern neers 417 373 739 
Gletylst hola a eee ek eS Re a 5 ee et. 2 | A 67 i532) 4] Deol DOT 2,445 
Cobownotees . See woe race ie Meee norte oe Pe os Ae meres 8 9 10 716 759 564 
Collime wood: a faa me see er aice ce eterna ke re 8 16 23 20 943 1,058 822 
Corn Walle ee eh se ene erate cece Aen art eae ee 59 54 78 3, 084 3,128 8,174 
Ort HUTLet meee Lenin oe Wa shui & etna ee ks ear ee eee 5 4 6 709 782 656 
Ort Aran CGS), Romie a Rec rae eames em ean) re eee ee 12 6 15 790 734 581 
Mort. Wallies. pees tere see ol ok oc eee ee Oe Sas 149 107 72 3,400 3, 242 3,520 
CET ORs a oe CR eer Ca ee EEE Sh BAG oa ey ed) ae ee 49 55 60 1,249 1,483 1,460 
(Gananoole sn: 2 cate oe te ee oa ae eens eer 10 26 8 360 394 310 
CTO GC ENTO Hy wes fs, Nar ers a. em en cei uel vse ear OE me ae oe 68 26 48 658 697 558 
Gulelip baer oe cel REE ie Ue ee ee 58 62 94 tnnicr 2,074 1,697 
ELA TACO Mite ee acto eittete: her aay ete oeeceee, Sie oat ner ee eo ae 549 399 361 12,676 14,063 hes 
EVA WKESDUI Yi. soci ce ee Re mee ite oie Rs Cane ee eee 10 14 34 1, 243 1,225 951 
Ingersolles: ce Re Bite By See ee eee tere Se ee ee 17 10 29 634 676 905 
Ia pusikasimescih: Sane 0 Sete eye Oe Oe te ee oe a es oe 23 14 23 ose ee 1, 7438 
Ten Oran. aomittatis ss oto eee ate arn SE eee 21 he 14 Tess 856 734 
gS Loven 10) ane opel a NC eer SA Tar fey Se Ae RE ae SOB nxt 110 130 201 1,475 1,646 1, 657 
Korklandtitake eee 2 o. (sii eine he te eee tb ey ee 19 18 12 1,463 1,391 1,490 
AGH Olen ey0VS) cert tyincs Axa Oe eR ReUR EN LS ONCE Se eee J, Sr mace emm ee yc oe 51 69 126 2, 884 ED) 2,613 
SEA TIMID SCONE. Pale eee oe ee eon ne ee nee on eee 4 33 21 815 940 910 
GTS iy See eres he eea eRe cis teen ns nee 268 4] 41 iP ile 1,087 919 
SIS TOW led tracts Sete ee tees Ae ee ic eee Mee ee eo 21 14 28 539 551 498 
TOT COM seins Hae co ees oie recor exe Rttsae tab acto ae 451 340 500 4,528 5,495 4,258 
Midland #ercee ih sien ke oe See Eee 15 6 9 1,469 1,642 Tie 
INA aRICS RE Wee os Re hce ten Wee reves) Fone Aa i eee 4 19 8 875 954 760 
IN GW: SOLOING 2c aaa Ry eee ea ere Re ci eae Fae ake 103 65 127 Oelae 3,042 1,921 
INiagarak Hall sno ner aeeee teed Ree ean ered aay Panes 55 46 48 2,891 3,099 2,092 
INGr tt Baie sy et react coca ctortie ree ee eerie a ee 48 30 47 2,281 2,080 2,439 
Ope vall@e teatre oh Ber thecke cect at «po ot Reece hee rena 109 464 87 621 625 635 
Orillia eee 5. eee eee Pe han ec earths AS ches 26 16 25 sa 0}s33) 1,262 1,048 
Osha wah’ be-% tic oc eos a. Cee oe Progen Pe 71 89 99 3,247 3,443 3, 082 
Ore it ts 5 Cute ee Mest / Stott ae (Naas Oi ae WN el 2 ome EN og a | 898 916 838 5, 885 5, 963 4,964 
Owen Sound Ae. ae, oh Bre eters hee nas ae ee 38 ih 58 2,359 2,316 2,120 
Parry: Sunt: ca. $ 5.45 aa dine ae ee hs cae 15 2 1 648 734 633 
Pembroke), chit Be As 53 ate ee ce ae Pe ee ore 106 83 75 ie ita 1,957 2,058 
Perth. Re 3b, : oo PR ae 5 een es ce ee eras Age he, Abo 34 40 26 737 748 660 
Peterborough bees. fs se eee te RE te eee 43 24 148 3,582 3,693 2,796 
PICtOn 5 FERS, cle eee eases Se oe eee ae ae 3 6 5 624 697 553 
Port: Arthurs. et Tees ct hee ak er eee arg oe ke 125 146 64 5, 800 4,916 5,801 
Port Colborne iitaetats: 2) ince ee eee 10 8 16 984 1,057 833 
PrésGO CUR dane oe ae oe Re ae ee 10 8 Alf 1,034 985 840 
Rentrew sb %, oF Seek eet ef cys a ee tk Sine ee ee 14 5 6 871 845 878 
Sty Gatharinés:, peewee. SA. see ee eee ens 86 98 99 Sli 4,099 3,823 
St: Thomas: a vcha ee aes 5 yen ae cere) ae 34 36 53 1,160 1,089 1,042 
Sarnia Cee st eee oS a en ee ie ee Re ef 59 56 47 2,825 2,964 2,414 
SaultiStes Narre: Ae pee ae wee eee eee eee ee ee 92 73 75 3,038 3,182 4,087 
Si COCA eat on Oe an ees eee ee ee 25 26 ss 1,139 1,381 1,342 
Sioux: Leokoits ene oct: See Ge eet eee 6 4 6 352 280 366 
mimiths Halligs> 20 sapere tae oe Ae ee ea oe ere 15 9 11 466 542 49] 
Stratior Gs 5 1.. 1 Ao ee See eee ee Ce ee Beenie 30 32 48 1,035 il aly 1,116 
Sturgeon Halley | See y Let ee ee ee ee ere er a ibe ee 2 2 | Gen 1,534 1, 654 
Sud UTES Fes nt eo eS eno 354 332 54 5,082 4,988 5,540 
EL im Mini St, yo ees eo ee, Ce On eee ee 31 39 60 4,046 2,254 2,793 
‘Torontoie Pees. eee ce one ee Eee eee 2, 682 BD ype DeOY 45, 274 Ab Sia} 34,543 
FE Pm tOnae We cise Le ee en a eC or eo 30 18 37 1,098 1,168 Teang 
Walkertoite 4. sero tisk: se ee eh en eee 45 4] 30 784 935 774 
Wallaceburg: .. 65 tka -eclcc ome Se tae oe eee ee i 4 3 652 779 789 
Wellandcie 3 cick: Si hd ee eee ee os Sh ee 15 13 8 2,498 2,684 OnaD 
WW ESE OITA EK, (Seta ote Aare ee ele Aer ee 326 142 82 1,785 1,971 1,320 
Windsor a 6.0806 Lee ities a ee och Ee oe eee 176 152 142 7,086 8,673 6,493 
WOO GSTOG KE cs iscsi cea Naw oars OOn neon Oe ae ee eee 45 30 26 768 863 895 
Manitoba.t0nc ©. 4.2 See er ee ee ee ee 1,358 1,206 1,811 29,206 29,378 24,133 
Bran dom jd.s os) Se a ee ok, Re ae ee ant 165 147 273 2,539 2,508 2,014 
TD aii Dae NY 2) peli ees were ee eee eR eee 12 11 24 1,534 1,568 esabats} 
Bilin Blond 225... RRs 2 tos Oe A atc e, ee er leet hota mee 21 15 31 266 243 257 
Porta gels; Prairiegee: fered eae ere Se rok ae eee 48 25 69 1,296 ott 1,106 
The Rastewy: ce eae cs ce een he waa ee ee Eee 12 4 15 197 194 123 
DERE TD OBS. 25 ce tekere aie ncite oh ota eas ens ane ent et oe 1,100 1,004 1,399 23,374 23,554 19,480 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





















































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31,} March 3, | April 1, |March 31,| March 3, | April 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
BRAS ECA CCING WV ALI Se a are HN ih FR heer i a aide hha toe ae 958 588 1,867 20, 944 21,574 14,659 
ESTE Vail hice oe eens ore Sere cn RR ee. whore eas AEE 42 21 43 394 392 365 
NUCOSCT EW MRR tate ae ier ane hs oo eee ent each ets 14 84 190 1,881 1,931 1,529 
Nocuimbat clerouG suum. Metin. went yo eek ocak te Le 51 25 58 1,878 1,864 152379 
EeMCGZAT WOT bape: ete 2 we see re hos ee ee RE ope Le 25 im oe Doe 2,452 1,776 
Soya Va) Sort hen 0 cha Pataca eine Sa ath ac ef eae Pe een 291 171 786 SAO 345) 5, 386 2,956 
SESISHCEIIO BIN, if a Bay ACBRR Uaer Sees i te Ca ence ether a eee Be gn 214 154 Bie 4, 824 4,915 3,398 
BV ER OUTRO T Gree teres si ie, See cena ce case oe aha Meee aR Oh ei. 58 38 130 1, 122 1,226 949 
VV Rare BES >. Bie, Oe I a I ae ee ne em ee Sirs Mae 70 45 93 i) 538 394 
Bide LOU ee emer ra eee 2 A AS ee ety ae Meee 59 al 138 2,766 2,870 Ole 
INE DOTR hae, 9 a eee CR, RU Ee SORE GN on S RO AO n e ROE SY O 2,121 1,676 2, 662 32,509 32,249 26,610 
leiieuupacvoldeee sooty tets eee, he as ee ee Oe ee eee Fe 7 11 ff 542 §23 531 
Oe yaea ree nee a ec eR ANN eat Ge a Om: fouw ct, aa 819 640 1,125 8,512 8,878 7,963 
Prime lcren ete ee Me meg ee kate re kh 9 9g 12 786 600 668 
le Ghadvartnteid <a oe ee ee aE eg ae, 2 EE NMR PY Bee Pe ee 850 769 930 15,580 15,185 11,797 
TE GTECNITICS facades Gm Ba Repti ae ers area 5 nN Oe Acne an the 67 50 64 392 38 401 
I.gatalnd ovens lay.” ef. ie aaa ee be ee ert oe eek me 205 64 309 3,569 ys! 3,005 
IMediGine TT Steer. o wie ae ae Ree ete eee Fee eee ae 92 63 74 11, as! 1,598 1,099 
ENC e 3) GOT ege ee nea Ae, phn RE Ae a we eh ep 55 65 Wik 1,559 1,460 Oral 
Re ow ani Cae pe Nee eek A eRe Alan tis ae, oh AE OTe 3 17 5 64 65 66 75 
Brivis ce COMI Dla ee. c.88.. ea. a ERs eo i eee 2,048 1,652 2,359 55,855 62,388 56, 604 
iwc Keener ce Ae eR MR oie ss Celt vans Meee 36 5) 102 1,844 2,088 1,650 
CONUIR ATOR INR hrs, ORM ae MIL, Sa eda HOMIE OA REDE nT om Bo 19 44 1,204 1,633 134) 
CHEAT HO. Re re Ae Me a ae Tie 6 a) Me oe fa 8 8 iL, AD 982 Lalli 
IDyananctoien CASE) S nek, Aa eel as ee A Ree ed Ae ee MeN 31 Oi 8 530 503 465 
JEIUTOMEED rie 6) ene eet: ine ee ee eee er an ee 43 38 33 907 185 602 
HAA OOPS tiem tee a Me ee ee Oe er cee 2 ome, a 58 53 1,066 1,100 1,049 
EEO. Wi aig eee eee) oot cts Os geet Lig ag on tae iE cs Gow, cart 16 18 15 1, 254 1,291 Laas 
MES etO DE @ tN Etenere bun ten te Mencia We rMiat thet Rhea ak a 2 mp 14 70 1,447 1,593 1,292 
SST ATT) bee eee et 34 Ae ded Sole linn oo Be # See ee Been eRe ihe 23 3 43 1,708 2,056 1,563 
ISSUING, secagtied Bes eects tone thy ies fi oe Oe ee ner eR 17 21 ll 1,493 iL 1,816 
INC WAVVES TIMMINS UCI west ee eee eee a ee ee 138 121 129 5, 856 6, 950 6, 100 
ET LONG Mets Peter: 2 Re ar enn oe ee Oe ee oe 7 8 8 1,514 1,626 1,376 
IPCoytineeovevgellln 52>, Pee re, etek lee Ri ane ee 19 ih ~ 425 756 369 
ETE COMER. ones NO eRe PRS their em. 87 113 49 1,052 1,091 1,993 
Rarer OGM CIab eta ckve vets petites ow ei uae aaa one Meets ater, 20 4 33 fe 231.9 1,500 eal 
IPC ROVE. ot ee ee Re” a ee SE ee a ie 2 2 1 395 366 371 
TET W Dl Natok: Seay SiC eae ai.” le ee ae ee ere ee set 18 20 12. 1,108 1D Wohi lié 
\WSHINOLO UREN or as & AOR te Rg! eon ah Node a eee 1,102 865 Le Oni 25, 894 28, 63. D5 ond 
\WiGEG ORO) a ne nearer eat toaral aoe an ea ee et a 20 17 26 1,791 1,893 1,843 
CUO eM eA 2a Rody Ae Mae han ARE. Re et od 200 188 235 3,466 3, 855 3,468 
Nintteliorsemase cts Soe ce | ree ae oe een ak SAS he on 79 30 341 562 554 485 
(COTW PING BD a 2 ee eel Oeil oe I ee ae I cer ce ee De 22,417 18, 668 23,723 620, 044 628,586 568,053 
COURS, AO oe ee tee ie a aes = een, Ae) han oa See 10,611 9,154 11,434 505,472 510,551 466, 120 
JECSGROTENUENOIS SS Bodctn ehes eeCiepeae ge ome ge MPS SErIyn Cie erage Ty Pa Ee a 11,506 9,509 12,293 tle oe, 118,035 101, 933 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOISO Sod ont SRE ee Se, Oe nee mete 790, 802 559, 882 230, 920 OOntoe 151,438 321,354 179,732 81,546 
Hee) LAURE. 5. Wie Ae ey ox ce 3 sasvatS PETE wD 918,238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
DYED Eo ee ne, eo a 980, 507 677,777 302,730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
ORGS) A eS ae A a a ee 993, 406 661, 167 332,239 76,913 259,874 342,678 201, 670 H2274 
UGG 4, Me Pe ee Be Oe oe 861,588 545, 452 316,136 67, 893 209, 394 DAE aM 175,199 131, 685 
Pam (MV LOU ULI) Maer ee, ek Ae Re ee 158, 366 95,485 62, 881 14,219 44,788 50,919 30,081 18,359 
MUDD M er VIONGHS IM, 5 ose cas «Mens tes ae: Ni Al 84, 187 55,534 11,574 Boao! 49, 203 26,058 lid pep 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT 
PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sourcz: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Estimated Month of March, 1955 
Average |— — 
Province Per Week Number Days Benefit Amount 
Receiving | Commenc- Paid (Disability of 
Benefit* (in ing Days in Benefit 
thousands) | Benefit Brackets) Paid 
$ 

Newloundland@.-eccuc dx oem eee ee eT ert 15-2 4,464 429, 933 (876) 1,489,372 
Prince eraiwane eLslanc ayer eter meinen ete etnemyteetier terrier ere ho 639 71,076 (405) 214, 885 
INO Wid SCOULEL gtecgre sacra yecerc arctan ee Tater er nete eae ne eae ete see ace eee 17-6 6, 406 465, 932 (5,384) 1,503, 406 
INeWEBrunswitk im cotgen nts noite Comte cetera eee 17-9 5,998 447,963 (3, 446) 1,442, 430 
(QUE CK aes en eens ea ers ooo tce 8 A sR Ree eng re tee 123-6 60,605 | 3,773, 643 (42,783)| 11,959,931 
OntarOsienaete nt ce eee ee ER Oe ee 113-6 46,285 | 3,083 357 (38, 565) 9, 808, 929 
EAT EOLD ay alee Se aire a certs ae eects ah eee use eee eee Rte eet copie nece ibefosas 5, 881 491, 320 (6, 720) 1,524, 868 
Saslcatchewattece mee oem ok Soha re cee noire a ett eh ei a 12-5 tee 365,198 (3,012) 1,164, 767 
PAD Grbac eh ee te ne oe ea te ne ay eee ee eee rm 21-6 8, 885 560, 821 (6, 183) 1, 828, 258 
British COLUM La es cece ere tee acter eae re eee Peete 34-5 11,748 932,527 (11, 579) 3,016, 031 
“Wondall, (Chavarenolay, Wleyeelay WEY 5 naocop oe boca sbocagesous 877-0 154,738 |10,621,770 (118,903)| 33,952,877 
Anouiell, Crinevclay,, Wislonnenay MGS... ocnesnoucsonnaoscnoe ts 394-6 159,917 | 8,939, 252 (99,338)| 28,576,170 
MotalaCanacan lane D4 ta peter ie tenet ern ere arte 348-6 152 Gil O ea ial G (100, 443)| 32,160,928 














+ Week containing last day of the month. 

* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the pattern 
of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries under the 
changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT MARCH 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES 
*INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






























































Days Continuously on the Register : 
Province and Sex — a ere 4 31, 
6 an 73 anc 
Total lees 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 vet Total 

IieaatomiNoligpavel. 5. aonb adodoosse 19,056 (25) 1,720 1,038 1,346 By 4,863 6,346 | 19,374 (88) 
Males, oe oe exe eerie ees Wea (an) 1, 657 998 ee 02, 3,634 4,752 6,188 | 18,904 (80) 
Herriale se gees aes me a eee 625. (—) 63 40 44 109 111 158 470 (8) 
Prince Edward Island......... BOK) = (GLO 192 154 225 621 967 tbs 3,466 (33) 
Ble 2 ees eee 3,204 (8) 156 132 209 523 849 IL Boxe) 8,014 (25) 
Memale isn iscsi 486 (3) 36 22 16 98 118 196 452 (8) 
ING Val SCOtians eee nn ee ere 23,835 (184) Pht) 1, 468 We 4 285 5, 228 Shy AY | BB PE (C10) 
Ma Le ae seen cee ieee ae ae AL Oke! (GUS) Ds 1, 283 1, 880 3, 693 4,661 1224 1 215 OG CGT 
Reimale 2. arr eee 2582 (26) 297 185 262 592 587 918 | 2,661 @8) 
New Bronswicle...-2..s.9s0 oe 28,949 (149) 2, 864 2,205 2,859 5, 654 6, 097 9,270 | 27,983 (122) 
Mia leie, Rts o ae ee oe 25,459 (118) 2,549 2,037 2,610 5, 067 (5), uate 7,838 | 25,040 (97) 
Nenackeh (oe 4 eee nc ee eee 3,490 (31) 315 168 249 587 39 14382, 2,948 (25) 
Quchecs cant tee ents eee 202, 143 (1, 864) 25,018 15, 647 Poe 780 41,603 Some ae 59,763 |184, 874 (1, 473) 
Male = Saye) en eee ee ee 1725708 (13804) 21,269 13, 840 21,056 36, 739 31,190 48,659 |158, 929 (1, 016) 
Kemiales <8 i..eindiree eee 29,390 (560) 3, 749 1, 807 2 Woe 4,864 Hi, WA 11,104 | 25,945 (457) 
Onitario.® dy unbeaten ae eee 161, 030 (1, 551) 21, 902 10,731 16, 856 28, 247 28,954 54,340 |144, 245 (1, 045) 
Maile 7 Lae TE cree nee eee ate 127, 238 (1, 162) ef Pas 8,603 13, 429 22, 382 22,957 42,742 |115,608 (800) 
Hemale. scutes cee eas 33,792 (389) A EPL 2,128 Beil 5, 865 5,997 11,598 | 28,6387 (245) 
Manitoba, ove35. oon ae eee 26,846 (301) 2,792 Lato 2,085 3, 993 5, 098 LIAS 23455 een 
Males 0.8 ue ee eee 20,790 (238) 2,086 1,042 1 8h 2,929 3,948 9,254 | 17,956 (187) 
Hemale ieee yo re 6,056 (63) 706 355 554 1,064 iL, NG 2) 227% 5,499) an 
Saskatcheyansae ener 19,587 (124) 1,368 1,007 1,520 nae 4,493 TERETE leyePte,  — ((e%3)) 
BIC Ae. crete eee 16,704 (104) 1,106 820 1250 2,769 3, 785 6,967 | 911, 5035 igh 
ein ale eet Sec eee 2,883 (20) 262 187 263 553 708 910 1,823 (12) 
ALDOR sok sete wine er ee 29, 863. (197) 3,657 QelaG 3,088 5, 681 §, 193 9,068 | 23,597 (152) 
Mailels Sst cp. aren ea ene 25,791 (165) Slo 1,891 2, 663 4,910 5, 304 7,888 | 20,621 (124) 
Meta aoa ce eee AO: aes) 492 285 455 771 889 17180. 25976 ees) 
Britishe© olumibi anne enetee 48,291 (418) 5,618 2,792 4,809 7,362 8,571 19,139 | 47,618 (339) 
sleet Se eee ee 37,488 (341) 4,338 2, 234 3,911 DROW 6, 474 14,904 | 38,382 (278) 
Hemalean tee nee 10,853 (77) 1,280 558 898 1h SNS) 2,097 AO 35/0 O23 Gone 
(CANADAG wen ceeoeh ate a eee 563, 290 (4, 824) 67,701 38,615 58,710 | 104,511 106, 796 186,957 |511, 660 (3, 757) 
IVAW Pere cone rite tara eee 468, 922 (3, 623) 55, 724 82, 880 49 818 88, 223 89,278 152,999 |431,018 (2, 800) 
HEM ADR Sey si tanta eee 94,368 (1, 201) 11,977 OOD 8, 892 16, 288 17, 518 33,958 | 80,642 (957) 














_ .* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1954 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that day, 
including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Province 


Newfoundland 


prince Nidward Island..:.......2.025. 


Total Canada, March 1955 
Total Canada, February 1955 
Total Canada, March 1954... 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,021. 
t In addition, 34,885 revised claims were disposed of. 


are included here. 
and 1,431 were appeals by claimants. 


ry 





ey 





Claims filed at Local 





ffices 

Total Initial | Renewal 
6, 765 6, 042 723 
1,198 1,072 126 
10, 637 7,442 3,195 
12,025 9,756 2,269 
86,512 | 66,263 | 20,249 
74,126 D2 21.958 
10, 483 8, 163 2,320 
6,796 5, 600 1,196 
13,585 | 10,461 3,124 
Pai oehilley 14,389 7,028 
243,544*| 181,3617 62,183 
236, 847 178, 242t 58, 605 
248, 421 181, 147 67, 274 














Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
. Not 
Total Entitled . 
Disposed to capes Pending 
of Benefit Benetit 
7,279 5 ile 4,066 oto 
1,287 486 801 133 
10,959 6, 832 4,127 1,868 
12, 802 6, p21 6,281 2,324 
90, 435 56, 740 33,695 20, 400 
75,766 50, 339 25, 427 15, 569 
10,394 toy HAlnh 4,683 1,581 
7,062 8,500 3,562 1,338 
14,168 8, 927 5,241 2,924 
22,553 14,148 8, 405 3, 238 
252,705t| 156,417 96, 288 51, 620 
260, 159 161,610 98,549 60,781 
250, 206 162, 242 87,960 61,108 











t Initial claims considered for supplementary benefit, Table E-5, 
Of these, 3,240 were special requests not granted, 


There were 4,143 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Beginning of Month of: 


October 


1955—January 


IRQ OyAIEN AS 5 hate o cen oh uhincae con ch eoer eo Ta SRR Oo nnn ae eee 








3) eee) © (0) 6) 8) of 6s: e\e) 8 i0\le)s'\h 0 eyo re\e re) sis) oeials ‘eile isi(elle) 60/8 ele ec) 6 0 « se 8) e)'e ele.0) 3) 6s (60 0 0/6 8 8 ce eee seca 5 


meee eee etree eee eee eer e reese erer erasers e reese eee oer er eee eee eee eeeeeeeeae 











* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


t Includes supplementary benefit 


claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—_CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Province 


Alberta 


hotalesMierchia Goossen sees 
Total, March, 1954.......... 





Initial Claims Only 





Not 





: Entitled 
Bee: to Entitled 
Beer Benefit | to Benefit 
3, 846 3, 082 764 
fol 667 84 
3,651 38, 040 611 
5, 785 4,612 Plies 
29,420 23,276 6, 144 
21,764 17, 681 4,083 
4° 198 3, 639 559 
3) 242 2743 499 
4,494 3,614 880 
7,124 5, 848 1,276 
84 275% 68, 202 16,073 
75, 706* 59, 804 15, 902 











Total Employed |Claimants* 
3,339,000 2,844, 200 494, 800T 
3,342, 000 2,829, 400 512, 600F 
3,317,000 2, 805, 300 511, 700t 
3,161,000 2, 822,600 338, 400 
3, 150, 000 2,902,200 247, 800 
3, 180, 000 2,980, 500 199, 500 
3, 190, 000 3,001, 100 188, 900 
3, 206, 000 3,014, 700 191,300 
3,219, 000 3,031,300 187,700 
3,216, 000 3,006, 900 209, 100 
3,275,000 3,000, 500 274, 500 
3, 356, 000 2,924, 200 431, 800T 
3,372, 000 2, 828, 600 543, 400F 
ooo Days Benefit Amount of 
otc Paid (Disability Benefit 
Bonene Days in Brackets) Paid 
$ 
2,960 124, 089 (136) 409, 100 
692 33, 870 (93) 92,352 
2,855 182,185 (879) 562, 930 
4,285 224, 850 (742) 660, 843 
OER) IPPs Tall (7, 754) 3, 750, 636 
17,722 | 1,092) 767 (8,384) 3, 269, 955 
3,645 218, 969 (1, 947) 650, 090 
2,100 141,727 (570) 432,727 
3, 0L0 176, 592 (5.513) 552,361 
4,998 360, 251 (2,796) 1,103,140 
67, 889t| 3,828, 071 (24,814)} 11,484, 134 
58,7237) 2,002,973 (1315) 5,027,914 











* There were, in addition, 3,587 renewal claims in March, 1955 and 2,362 in March, 1954. 
T Includes 3,927 renewal claims in March, 1955 and 2,333 in March, 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























— Total Food Shelter Clothing 

GAG SY COTE ert nee i aches inca 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LO} OY Careeee AAMT ae cricie ic thee a ether c.- 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 
NO PIS NViCa Tae peat oom co tatias at areas ae 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 
OS Dee CHTUNE deste! gece eae geek or tee ets eave er 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 
1953-—DCCEMLO CD Sait. an tat oe isso eaten ae 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 
Vien ee nee OP ee pee 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 
SVS ei phn, os, 2. oe oS ac eaban oe aoecae 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 
eb CUATAVes abe ioe oie tcene oes 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 
MOTO Mer raee oe te kta ton mua ere Tas 110-7 125-6 109-8 

Se SHOE ae Wena Si oe ie aad 7 ire ae a hes 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 

TAN SAT See Aine cae ten eno ee er 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 

JET eee ee onal meats eee is 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 

ULNAR, oe rc ace eas 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 
AIDS aoe he ccm see Laat oe 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 

Sep bem bere ean acne: 116°8 113-8 127-2 109-5 
OCtOD epee ae aah tema. aad es 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 
INGVember ee cee ona esr aces 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 
Decemberweon tee ccs aerate 116°6 112-6 128-2 108-1 

LOD S—— Ja MU Arye ees ee nies ce aes 116-4 121 128-4 108-1 
Heb rucinyaee sok. iat. aviantany ars 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 

AN ESN) Ber ote tec tne epee ae ea ee et 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 

April Seat eae eek oss ete oe ee 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 

May eee i ie shen har 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 























Household 
Operation 


Other 
Commod- 
ities and 
Services 





a 
a 
(ee) 
— 


— 
re 
~I 

RW Dr Wr OVOr of bo 





100- 


oO 


103 - 


—_ 


tile 
116- 


116° 
115- 


116- 
116- 
116- 
117- 
Af 
117- 
117° 
ubliZe> 
117- 
117: 
118: 
118: 


118 
118 
118 
118 
118- 





TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































Total Other 

House- Com- 
Tae Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

April Ist, |March Ist,|April 1st, Operation and 

1954 1955 1955 Services 
COMStE dooms, INMIGE. Ge5eoa5 aoe 102-0 102-9 103-5 102-1 108-0 101-2 100-5 106-3 
Taiiaixcn) enema ene ed a cushy suber 113-8 114-5 114-6 106-5 123-5 114-6 118-9 118-8 
Sate One eye cee 115-9 117-6 117:6 22 125-1 116-2 116-3 124-0 
Montreal rte: rato aeons 116-3 116-7 116-7 114-0 134-6 107-2 115-9 116-9 
(OREN ENS Ares Siar ree ia aera aor ante 115-5 116-8 116-9 110-7 132°3 111-1 116-5 119-8 
ORONTOmeeren cree te siskelds aceveisls 117-7 118-2 118-4 109-6 145°8 109-9 115-0 119-4 
Witt peo Sak © haere te ie tect ee ctareeee 114-9 115-2 115-3 110-1 126-0 112-6 113-5 118-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-6 113-7 113-9 109-6 116-0 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-3 114-2 114-2 108-4 121-1 112°6 115-8 118-3 
Va COUVEI 5 samen aes. ere 2 veatavs 116-9 117-9 117-2 109-4 126-1 112-5 125-8 120-6 
































N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIE 1954, 1955} 




















SE ates NRE UE Wy et 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent of 
mencing In mencing In Man- /|Hstimated 
During |Existence| During | Existence)! working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1955* 
JADUAPVC.2 ae atin as eee ees ees 16 16 11,1067} 11,106 218,145 0-26 
UEICe 8 gl EON masa es Pe erm eee nae 2 4 11 90 2,587 20, 055 0-02 
Marchi ty onsen tide ao oes ees rs ile 1,118 1,956 13,971 0-02 
724 0) | Uetace aa Me Sead tn a eR 8 Aya Rae 16 22 1,821 2, 683 25, 912 0-03 
Cumulative totals.......... 43 14,795 278,083 0-08 
1954 
GAD Yok Wome, Mok ant eer ents acai t 261 26 10, 644¢ 10, 644 157, 074 0-19 
Hebruary:seecpias: te tes ea 8 20 779 4, 686 52,250 0-06 
Ter GL erie gence a ee er eee 12 18 1,184 1,799 14,625 0:02 
vaW oy Uae Rte ELAR eae Ai Bip, Roam 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
Cumulative totals... ,..0.-5- 70 14, 258 249, 030 0:07 




















* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1955 (‘) 








Number Involved 
Industry, 
Occupation, Estab- 
Locality lish- Workers 
ments 








Time 
Loss in 
Date : 
Man- Particulars (?) 
working Began 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— (?) 
Knitted goods factory 1 417 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, 


Que. 


Metal Products— 

Auto parts foundry i 300 
workers, 

Sarnia, Ont. 





Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, il 94 
ae Vancouver, 





CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 1 12 
Toronto, Ont. 





Metal frame erectors, 1 27 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUB- 
Lic UTILITIES— 














8,300 | Mar. 14 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to concili- 
ation board; unconcluded. 


7,500 | Mar. 23 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits; uncon- 
cluded. 


1,880 | Jan. 13 |For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 








120 | Feb. 18 |For closed shop union agree- 
ment; concluded April 15; 
* negotiations; compromise. 


540 | Mar. 7 |Jurisdictional dispute over 
erection of frame-work for 
conveyor belt; unconcluded. 








300 | Feb. 23 |For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
union shop and_ seniority, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1955 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station il 12 
employees, 
Quebec, Que. 
MiInInc— 
Copper miners 1 19 


Lake Cowichan, B.C. 


(*) 
Coal miners, loaders, 1 29 
New Waterford, N.S. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (8) 
Cotton factory a 30 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 1 13 


Oshawa, Ont. 





210 | Apr. 1 |Protesting dismissal of a 
worker; concluded April 18; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


40 | Apr. 13 |Protest against flying dust 
raised by forced air currents; 
concluded April 15; return of 
workers; indefinite. 


240 | Apr. 20 |Protest against interpretation 
of work-load clause in agree- 
ment; concluded April 29; 
negotiations; compromise. 


> 


78 | Apr. 14 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages’ to 
prevailing rates; concluded 
April 21; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1955 (‘) 














Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 





Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish= 
ments 


Workers 





Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
working 
Days 


Date 
Began 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1955— Continued 


Printing pressmen, 
London, Ont. 


Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Napanee, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Wire products factory 
workers, 
Watford, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
pattern makers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuB- 
tic UTILITIEsS— 
Water Trans port— 
Barge seamen, 
Quebec, Que. 


Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator 
workers, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


724 








1 


15 





10 


62 


67 


88 


10 


40 


1, 226 








90 


480 


1,000 


1, 230 


200 


50 


400 


3, 000 





Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


18 


6 


12 


18 


21 


18 


16 











For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
union shop, lower ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded by April 
29; replacement, strikers re- 
signed to accept employ- 
ment elsewhere; indefinite. 


Foragreater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 45 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded by April 
27; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, check-off 
and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after five years in 
new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and = seniority, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Jurisdictional dispute as to 
whether carpenters or lathers 
should install acoustic and 
metal lath; concluded April 
27; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
retroactive to June 24, 1954, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
April 20; mediation; com- 
promise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1955 () 








Number Involved 


Industry, 
Occupation, Estab- 
Locality lish- Workers 


ments 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
working 
Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1955—Concluded 


Grain elevator workers, 4 96 
Montreal, Que. 


TRADE— 
Furniture store clerks, 1 34 
Quebec, Que. 


Department store 1 30 
clerks, 
Quebec, Que. 


Brewery warehousemen 1 47 
and truck drivers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 














96 


34 


30 


94 








Apr. 28 


PXjoes 1 


Apr. 1 


Moh ee a) 





Protesting suspension of 16 
workers for failure to report 
for night duty April 27; 
concluded April 28; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployers. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for maintenance-of- 
membership clause, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded April 1; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for manitenance-of- 
membership clause, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded April 1; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Protesting employment of cas- 
ual non-union help during 
peak period; concluded April 
7; return of workers pending 
grievance procedure; indefi- 
nite. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 252 indirectly affected; (4) 11 indirectly affected; (°) 173 indirectly affected. 
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Current Manpower Situation 


APID growth of labour requirements highlighted labour market 
developments in June. The resulting employment increases were 
sufficiently large both to absorb students and other seasonal workers 
who enter the labour force at this time of year and to reduce unemploy- 
ment substantially. Although the 
construction, forestry and auto- 
motive industries continued to 
dominate the upsurge in employ- 
ment, it was clear that the ex- 
pansion was becoming more wide- 
spread. The demand for workers 
was in balance with the available 










LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
- 1953-54 ——— 1954-55 
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supply in more than two-thirds of With Jobs : 
the 109 local labour market areas -y ne = 
surveyed —about twice as many as wee a a aes 
last year. A number of centers 5,300,000 
reported developing shortages of 
particular skills. 

Over-all employment in Can- : ha acstas : 


ada continued the sharp rise that 
has been evident since the middle 
of March. The number of persons 
with jobs was estimated to be 
5,458,000 in the week ended 000, aS 
June 18, an increase of 134,000 
from mid-May and 459,000 from 
the March trough. This employment 
gain was considerably greater than 
in the same months of 1954 and 
1953. Consequently, the number of 
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job holders, which was below the 

APPAR EI voar-c bel ter fi eae erie date Sole 

ede t June was 161,000 higher than in 

Se June 1954 and 102,000 higher than 
the 1953 figure. 


Practically the entire employ- 
ment increase during the month was 
in non-agricultural industries. 
Agricultural employment was about 
20,000 lower than last year and 
wean pegs he” We SEW Ee ASSL farm labour requirements showed 
nm 8 little sign of increasing to any 
ae great extent until the harvest. 





The level of unemployment also changed more rapidly this spring 
than in the last two years. At the middle of June the estimate of persons 
without jobs and seeking work had fallen to 157,000 and the number 
of applications for jobs registered with the National Employment Service 
had dropped to 252,000. Both of these figures were about two-fifths of 
their winter peak; both were well below the totals for the same date last 
year but still well above those for June 1953. 


Increasing construction activity stimulated much of the increased 
hiring this spring. The strength in this sector is underlined by the re- 
sults of the investment survey conducted by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, which estimates the total value of construction anti- 
cipated in 1955 at a figure almost § per cent higher than the actual 
amount invested in construction in 1954. Other recent statistics show 
that house building has increased sharply, the number of units begun in 
the first five months of this year being 9 per cent higher than last year. 
Data on construction contracts awarded also indicate substantial gains 
in non-residential construction later this year. Employment in the in- 
dustry was estimated by the Labour Force Survey to be 5 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. Field reports show considerably stronger demand 
for construction labour this year than last, suggesting that the margin 
has been well maintained. 


Reports from National Employment Service offices in most parts of 
the country indicate that while a few industries still dominate the up- 
turn in activity, increased hirings are becoming more general. The 
composition of job opportunities listed with the NES by employers 
partially reflects this trend. Total vacancies on file increased steadily 
from about 20,000 at the end of March to 40,000 at the middle of June, 
the latter figure being one-third greater than a year earlier. Increases 
in vacancies for carpenters, loggers and metal working tradesmen showed 
up prominently in the year-to-year comparison. In addition, the require- 
ments for general office clerks, auto mechanics and workers in service 
occupations increased markedly. In most local labour market areas there 
were enough workers to meet the growing requirements without difficulty. 
In some parts of Ontario, however, some manufacturing trades, notably 
tool and die makers, were reported to be scarce and a number of areas 
in British Columbia reported an increasing shortage of key lumbering 


skills. 
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On the whole, employment increases were fairly well distributed 
geographically. By the first of July, over-all labour requirements were 
in balance with the supply of available workers in 75 local labour 
market areas, two-thirds of the total number surveyed each month. In 
the remaining 34 areas, labour supply was moderately in excess of 
demand. At the same time last year, only 4] areas were in balance 
while 62 were in the moderate and five in the substantial labour sur- 
plus category; one was in shortage. 


Over-all employment in Canada rose substantially more this year 
than in 1954 and unemployment declined much more rapidly. By the 
middle of June the estimated number of persons without jobs and seeking 
work had dropped 16 per cent below that of a year ago; only three months 
before this figure was 25 per cent above the year-earlier’ figure. 


It is possible to misrepresent the extent of the improvement this 
year by relying too heavily on year-to-year comparisons. This is par- 
ticularly true when the current situation is compared with the first part 
of 1954, when employment was still declining. 


The trends in 1955 contrast more dramatically with last year than 
with the experience of other years. Nevertheless, the employment in- 
crease this year not only was greater than in either of the two previous 
years but apparently rose more than in any other post-war year. The 
percentage decline in unemployment was at least as large as in other 
post-war years despite the fact that unemployment was higher this 
winter than in the past ten years. 


Industrial Distribution 


The industrial employment survey of the Bureau of Statistics pro- 
vides further indication of the employment gains this spring. As in the 
labour force statistics, the employment indices in this survey show that 
employment has been rising in almost all industries. The preliminary 
index for the industrial composite at Vay 1 was about ] per cent above 
the year-earlier figures. It is the first time this index has risen above 
the previous year in almost two years. 


The manufacturing employment index for May was almost the same 
as a year earlier. In contrast, this index was 4.5 per cent lower than 
a year earlier in January, and 6 per cent lower in October 1954. More 
recent information indicates that this strengthening will continue through 
the summer and fall months. 


Index Index 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT _ MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT | 


1949 = 100 
120 F 120 
116 110 
100 100 
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The upturn in manufacturing employment has come largely from the 
consumer durable goods industries and the industries supplying basic 
materials. Production and employment in the vehicles industry has 
shown a marked rise since the settlement of the Ford strike last winter. 
Employment is now well above year-earlier levels and no slackening 
is expected, at least until the model change-over period. In industries 
producing electrical products, furniture and household equipment, em- 
ployment reached last year’s level. In view of the sustained volume of 
defence procurement orders for electronics, the continuing increases 
in residential construction and the general strengthening of consumer 
expenditures, labour requirements are not expected to slacken in the 
rear future. 


Employment in the basic materials industries continued the upward 
trend that began early this spring. This strength stems from a variety 
of sources, including export demand, construction activity, the com- 
pletion of inventory adjustments and the general rise in consumer ex- 
penditures. 


The impact of rising export trade has been mainly in the chemicals, 
forest and mining industries. Kmployment in the primary iron and steel 
industry has kept pace with the rise in domestic economic activity. 
There has also been a moderate rise in textile employment. 


In the broad group of producer goods industries, employment appeared 
to be stabilizing after extensive declines during the past year or two. 
In the farm implements industries, employment was about equal to last 
year’s but almost 20 per cent below the level of two years ago. Air- 
craft, shipbuilding and railway rolling stock employment has declined 
steadily in the past year and at the first of May was lower than a year 
earlier by 8, 17 and 19 per cent respectively. The increasing amount 
of industrial and residential construction appears to have stopped the 
decline in machinery and fabricated iron and steel plants. 


The non-manufacturing sector of the industrial composite reflects 
the general buoyancy of economic conditions. Transportation employ- 
ment recovered by May ] to a level slightly higher than that of last year 
and in the trade and service industries the rising employment trend 
continued, These gains have not been spectacular but because of the 
large number of workers involved they have contributed significantly 
to the rise in over-all employment. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Y mid-July, settlements had been reported in contract negotiations 

in the pulp and paper and logging industries. Wage increases 

and improved employment conditions were provided in the new agree- 

ments. Negotiations had progressed to different stages in other in- 

dustries such as steel, automobile, aircraft, mining and textiles. Col- 

lective bargaining during the first six months of this year was accompa- 

nied by fewer strikes and lockouts than last year, although the total 

amount of time lost through work stoppages during both periods was 
about the same. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 

Pulp and Paper—Collective bargaining has now been practically 
completed in both the eastern and western regions. In eastern Canada, 
a departure from the bargaining procedure of former years was that 
bargaining by single companies replaced group bargaining. Some 40 
new one-year collective agreements have been reached since April 
between pulp and paper companies and a group of AFL—TLC unions, 
covering pulp and newsprint workers at mills located from Newfoundland 
to Manitoba. The terms of settlement reached in individual company 
negotiations were similar, providing a uniform wage increase of 5 per 
cent, higher shift differentials, improved health and welfare plans and 
other benefits. The group of AFL—TLC unions representing the workers 
in these negotiations included the [nternational Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
International Association of Machinists. 


In the latter part of June, work stoppages occurred at the Belgo 
and Laurentide divisions of the Consolidated Paper Corporation at 
Shawinigan Falls and Grand’Mere, Que. These stoppages interrupted 
negotiations between the National Federation of Pulp and Paper Work- 
ers, Inc. (CCCL) and the management of the two pulp and paper mills. 
At mid-July, operations were reported to have been resumed at the 
Laurentide mill. 


A settlement subject to ratification was reported between AF L— 
TLC craft unions and eight leading pulp and paper producers of British 
Columbia. Under the terms of the two-year master agreement, wage 
rates are to be increased by 5 per cent this year and by a general in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour next year. Shift differentials are increased 
from 6 to 7 cents per hour. 


Logging and Sawmills—Terms of settlement covering a two-year 
period have been reached in the contract negotiations between: the 
International Woodworkers of America (CIO—CCL) and Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, representing logging and sawmill operators on the 
coast of British Columbia. Under the settlement, which was accepted 
by the workers, a general wage increase of 5 cents per hour was granted, 
effective June 1955, and a further 5-cent increase will become effective 
June 1956. Similarly, one additional paid statutory holiday was provided 
for the first year of the contract and an additional paid holiday was 
scheduled for the second year. Minor changes were also made in other 
working conditions affecting the 32,000 woodworkers covered by the 
collective agreements. 733 


goals of the union, the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO~— 
CCL). The union reached a two-year agreement last May with the Can- 
adian Car & Foundry Co., Limited, at Fort William, following a two-week 
strike. Terms of settlement included a wage increase of approximately 
9 cents per hour, the union shop, an improved social security plan and 
a provision that the company would not retire employees between ages 
55 and 65 unless the employees concerned agreed to it. 


Contract negotiations were still in progress between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (AFL—TLC) and A.V. Roe Aircraft, 
Limited, and Orenda Engines, Limited, at Malton, Ont., (L.G., Apr., 
De ods). 


Textiles— Negotiations were in progress covering employees in 
several textile plants in Ontario. At Canadian Cottons Limited, Corn- 
wall, negotiations between the company and the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO—CCL) were scheduled to open early in July. Union 
demands had not been reported. The same union, bargaining for 800 
employees of York Knitting Mills, Limited, at Toronto and Woodstock, 
agreed with the company to extend the life of the present contract until 
next January. The company had originally requested that wages be 
reduced by 5'5 cents per hour. Contract negotiations have also been 
initiated by the same union with the management of Eaton Knitting Co., 
Limited, at Hamilton. Union demands are reported to include changes 
in wage rates, a union shop with check-off and several other contract 
changes. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for June 1955 indicate a total of 29 stoppages 
affecting 5,664 workers, with a resulting time loss of 47,355 man-days. 
For May 1955, the totals were: 17 stoppages, 3,200 workers, and 40,550 


man-days. 


Wage-Rate Changes 


The accompanying chart traces the movement in the general average 
index of wage rates from October 1949 to April 1955. The index for 
April 1955 is based on a sample survey of changes in wage rates be- 
tween October ], 1954, and March 31, 1955, while the 1954 index is a 
a preliminary index based on the Department of Labour’s annual survey 
of wage rates in Canada covering the last normal pay period preceding 
October 1, 1954. Indexes for the 
years before 1954 are final in- INDEX OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA 
dexes derived from the annual iat 3 Rebe, BAU oe ee 
survey. In calculating the general 
average, indexes for logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation, storage and 
communication, electric light and 
power, trade, and personal ser- 
vice are combined. Final 1954 
indexes for all industries will 
be published in a future issue 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
of the Labour Gazette. 





October of each year, except 1955 
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Most contracts covering logging and sawmills in the interior of 
British Columbia do not terminate until next year. 


Automobiles — Negotiations were still in progress at mid-July be- 
tween General Motors of Canada and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO—CCL). A ‘‘supplemental unemployment benefit’? plan such as was 
won by the union in the United States (see page $11) formed part of 
the union’s demands. Other union requests called for a union shop, 
elimjnation of wage rate differences with other Canadian automobile 
products, changes in seniority and several other items. The union was 
conducting separate negotiations with the company for employees at 
the large Oshawa plant and for employees at Windsor, Toronto, St. 
Catharines and London, Ont., the latter group of plants being under a 
Separate master agreement. 


A conciliation officer intervened in both disputes in June and 
recommended that they be referred to conciliation boards. 


Primary Steel—No settlement had been reached in the contract 
negotiations between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO—CCL) 
and two of Canada’s three largest steel] producers, the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at Hamilton and the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limit- 
ed, at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Union demands in both instances have been reported to include 
unspecified increases in wage rates, an improved pension plan, in- 
creased shift differentials and other requests. Negotiations begun last 
spring have been assisted by a conciliation officer and the formation 
of conciliation boards has been recommended. 


Metal Mining and Smelting—A settlement was reached, subject to 
ratification, between representatives of the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada and the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (indep.). Terms of settlement included a general wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour, an improved insurance plan and other benefits. 
Some 5,000 employees of the company in British Columbia will be 
covered by this contract. 


Negotiations were still in progress between the same union and 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury, Ont., and 
between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO—CCL) and the manage- 


ment of several mines in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


At International Nickel, the union’s demands included a wage in- 
crease and improvement in other working conditions. A conciliation 
board appointed to settle the dispute was scheduled to hold hearings at 
mid-July. 


The Steelworkers’ demands at Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, 
Que., and at some of the largest gold mines in Northern Ontario in- 
cluded a reduction in hours, a wage increase, the check-off and other 
benefits. A conciliation board heard the parties to the dispute in the 
case of Noranda Mines late in June. Negotiations at the time of writing 
Were less advanced in the gold mines. 


Aircraft— Nearly 2,000 production workers were affected by a 
strike at the De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Downsview, 
Ont. Increased wages and union security were reported among the main 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE continuing increase in 
labour requirements in nearly 
all local labour market areas was 





CANADA 


Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 


labour market groups. reflected in a substantial number 
Per Cent Per Cent 


of reclassifications during June. 
Thirty-nine of the 109 areas were 
reclassified; nine from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category and 30 from 
moderate surplus’ to_ balance, 
bringing the total number of areas 
in balance to 75, compared with 
only 45 a month ago and 4] a 
year ago. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAC 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





Reelassification of most areas 
was the result of seasonal in- 
creases in construction, transportation and logging for the summer log 
cut. A sharp upturn in demand for construction and service workers, 
tagether with continued strengthening in the food processing, machine 
shop and other manufacturing industries, occurred in Winnipeg, the only 
metropolitan area to be reclassified. 


The larger number of balanced labour market areas was distributed 
fairly evenly over all regions. In the Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific 
regions, improvement in the labour markets was largely the result of an 
upturn in demand for construction and forestry workers and was con- 
centrated in the smaller outlying areas. 


The major factor contributing to the large number of balanced labour 
market areas in Ontario was a gradual strengthening of manufacturing 
in the metropolitan and major industrial centers of southern Ontario. The 
increase in manufacturing also affected some areas in the Prairie region 
and this, together with the upturn in construction, transportation, and 
services, resulted in balanced labour markets in all but one of the 
Prairie local areas. 
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*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


—® The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Quebec — Levis 

St. John's 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 





Brantford 

—> CORNER BROOK 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Halifax 
Joliette 
Loc St. Jean 
Mencton 

—> NEW GLASGOW 
Peterborough 
Rouyn- Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Showinigan Falls 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


Prince Albert 
—> RIVIERE DU LOUP 





—> BATHURST 
Belleville — Trenton 

—> CAMPBELLTON 
Chilliwack 
Drummondville 

—> GASPE 
Grand Falls 

—> MONTMAGNY 
Newcastle 


—®> PRINCE GEORGE 


Valleytield 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
July 1, 1955 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
—> WINNIPEG 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 4 





FORT WILLIAM 
PORT ARTHUR 
—> GUELPH 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
—> SHERBROOKE 
Sudbury 
TIMMINS — 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 








Barrie 

Brandon 
—> CHARLOTTETOWN 
—> CHATHAM 

Lethbridge 

Moose Jaw 

North Battleford 
—> RED DEER 

Regina 

Saskatoon 


THETFORD - MEGANTIC — 


ST. GEORGES 
Yorkton 


—> BEAUHARNOIS 

— > BRACEBRIDGE 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 


—> FREDERICTON 
Galt 
Goderich 
—> KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute — 
Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
—> MEDICINE HAT 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
—> OWEN SOUND 
—> PEMBROKE 
— > PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Prince Rupert 
—S QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
Sauit Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
STE. AGATHE — 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
—» ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 
Swift Current 
> SUMMERSIDE 
Trail — Nelson 
—> TRURO 
VICTORIAVILLE 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
—> WOODSTOCK, W.B. 
Woodstock — Ingersoll 
—> YARMOUTH 














ATLANTIC 


FURTHER employment expansion 
in outdoor activities reduced un- 
employment in all parts of the 
Atlantic region during June. Non- 
farm employment rose quickly 
during the month, largely because 
of stronger demands for loggers 
and construction workers. Farm 
labour requirements eased slightly, 
however, following the completion 
of seeding operations. The esti- 
mated number of persons with 
jobs reached a total of 508,000 at 
June 18, 1955, an increase of 
25,000 from a month earlier and 
14,000 from a year earlier. The 

| year-to-year improvement in em- 
ELE EE NE ST NCPC PI Ie pl oyme nt was centre d in th e | og gi ng 
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Persons Without Jobs is 
and Seeking Work 








and construction industries. Almost all categories of construction were 
more active than a year ago but Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
accounted for most of the increase. Stronger demands for lumber and 
pulpwood were principally responsible for the increase in logging em- 
ployment, though an extansive land-clearing program at Gagetown, 
N.B., also absorbed a large number of workers. 


Unemployment declined sufficiently in the region during June to 
warrant the reclassification of 12 of the 2] local areas; four from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category and eight from the 
moderate to the balanced category. At June 1], the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 10 (4); in 
moderate surplus ]] (15); in substantial surplus (0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 

St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The usual spring pick- 
up in employment was in progress in the construction, logging, shipping 
and transportation industries. There was more than the usual amount of 
activity in construction, though labour requirements in the industry were 
mot expected to reach their peak until late summer, since a number of 
large construction projects were only getting under way towards the end 
of the month. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
Increasing activity in lumbering, logging and construction brought about 
further reductions in unemployment in this area. Manufacturing employ- 
ment remained fairly stable but the newsprint mill provided temporary 
employment for a number of workers, principally students. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
Except for construction, which remained at a very low level, almost all 
industries in the area showed some pick-up in employment during June. 
There was a sharp reduction in the number of unemployed male workers 
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but very little change among female workers. Total employment continued 
at a lower level than a year earlier because of slackness in the railway 
rolling stock industry. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Bathurst and Campbellton (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Edmundston, Fredericton, St. Stephen, Summerside, Truro, Woodstock 
and Yurmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to _ in- 


crease in the Quebec region during 
June and by the end of the month 
labour surpluses were below year- 
ago levels in all but one local 
labour market. The reduction in 
the number of workers registering 
at NES offices was confined 
almost entirely to males and was 
particularly evident in_ service 
occupations, logging, lumbering, 
construction, and truck and water 
transportation. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
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Persons Without Jobs a 
and Seeking Work : 


During the month seeding was 
completed in most parts of Quebec 
and farmers were preparing to cut 
an excellent hay crop. The log 
drive was still in progress in a 





few areas and summer cutting of logs and pulpwood had begun in many 
parts of the region. 


The number of persons with jobs at June 18 was estimated at 
1,519,000 persons, an increase of 50,000 from May 21 and of 108,000 
from April 23. Statistics for the beginning of April show employment to 
be above year-earlier levels in mining, textile products (except clothing) 
wood products, paper products, non-ferrous metal proaucts, construction, 
transportation, communication, public utility operation, trade and 
finance, insurance and real estate. Employment in manufacturing was 
still about 4 per cent below April 1, 1954 levels. The greatest decreases 
were in iron and steel products, aircraft, railroad equipment, and ship- 


building. 


Ten of the 24 local areas in this region were reclassified during 
June, six from the moderate surplus to the balanced labour market 
category and four from the substantial to the moderate surplus group. At 
July 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 


brackets); in balance 10 (0); in moderate surplus 14 (24). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The boom in construction 
and its impact upon building materials is the main factor behind the 
improved employment picture in Montreal. Labour troubles in overseas 
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ports caused temporary difficulties on the waterfront. Clothing employ- 
ment was stable and primary textiles were showing improvement, but 
shipyards and railroad equipnient and aircraft plants were employing 
20 per cent fewer workers than a year ago. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. This is the only 
local labour market area in the region that had a larger labour surplus 
at July ] this year than last. Construction is reported to be active and 
summer log cutting has begun, but overseas labour disputes affected 
port employment and munitions plants were operating at a reduced pace. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
As in other areas, a high level of construction activity is the dynamic 
element responsible for the improvement in employment conditions in 
this area. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. Increased activity in sawmills and in forestry oper- 
ations, plus higher requirements for construction workers, increased 
employment opportunities in this area. A good tourist season is expected. 


Beauharnois, Quebec North Shore, Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme, Victoriaville 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


THIS. spring’s sharp upturn in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO labour requirements continued 
throughout June, bringing most 
of the remaining labour surplus 


Labour Force 


2,050,000 —~—______ areas in Ontario into balance by 
2,000,000 the beginning of July. Increased 
a 


Pi ener taal nh demand for seasonal workers in 





construction, agriculture and food 
With Jobs processing industries was partially 

xe ih responsible for the employment 
= increase. However, there was 
also considerable strengthening 

SLA ceeline Nok in most of the iron and steel, 
electrical apparatus and _ light 
manufacturing industries, particu- 
larly in comparison with the down- 
ward trend at this time in 1954. 


At June 18, the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 2,700,000, an increase of 38,000 
over the previous month and 57,000 over the previous year. Unemploy- 
ment declined steadily during the month and continued to be well below 
that in 1954. 


2,000,000 
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The reduction in unemployment brought six additional areas into 
the balanced labour market category during June. At July 1, 1955, the 
classification of the 34 areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in balance, 29 (17); in moderate surplus, 5 
(15); and in substantial surplus, (0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Demand for labour held 
firm in the iron and steel, railway rolling stock and rubber goods in- 
dustries. The shortage of engineers and draughtsmen continued. 


Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction continued 
very active. Demand for farm labour increased with the beginning of 
haying. Some types of skilled construction workers and farm workers 
were in short supply. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Continuing increases in 
employment in construction, food processing, construction material and 
other light manufacturing industries further reduced labour surpluses 
during June. Electrical technicians were in short supply and some types 
of skilled construction workers were becoming scarce. During the latter 
part of the month some layoffs occurred in farm implement and clothing 
manufacturing industries. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Manufacturing, construction 
and agricultural employment increased gradually during the month. The 
Chrysler plant closed for a few days near the end of June because of a 
labour dispute but was back in operation by the beginning of July. 


Guelph (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction in the area was the most active since 1950. Most manufacturing 
plants were also working at capacity but some slackening was expected 
in July, when many plants close for holidays. 


Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Demand for bush men for log cutting and peeling was heavy 
with few experienced woodsmen available. Movement of miners to newer 
camps resulted in some shortage of experienced miners, particularly in 
Timmins. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Employment increased rapidly in all sectors during June but the labour 
supply was adequate in the area. 


Bracebridge, Owen Sound, and Pembroke (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT continued to increase in the Prairie region during June 
although the gain was the smallest recorded since the seasonal pick-up 
began in March and was confined entirely to non-farm industries. Non- 
farm hirings were heaviest in the construction industry, though packing 
plants and the trade and service industries were making the usual staff 
additions. The total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~— PRAIRIE 
1955 


Labour Force 
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977,000 at June 18, an increase 
of 10,000 from May 21 and of 
20,000 from June 19, 1954. 


While total industrial employ- 
ment continued at a higher level 
than a year ago there was con- 
siderable variation between _ in- 
dustries. The year-to-year gains 
were most marked in construction, 


fuel mining and the service in- 
dustries. These gains were part- 
ially offset by lower employment 
in trade and transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing. 


Persons Without Jobs 4 
and Seeking Work = 


Unemployment declined  suf- 
ficiently during June to warrant 
the reclassification of eight of the 
20 areas in the region from the 
moderate surplus to the balanced category. At July 1, the area classi- 
fication was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage 0 
(1); in balance 19 (16); in moderate surplus ] (3). 








Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The construction industry 
was particularly active during the month, resulting in a shortage of 
bricklayers, tile setters, finishing carpenters, painters and plasterers. 
Manufacturing employment increased as usual for the season and con- 
tinued at a slightly higher level than a year earlier. The general strength- 
ening in business activity was reflected in a heavy volume of wholesale 
and retail trade. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Heavier demands for 
loggers and sawmill workers, particularly at interior points in British 
Columbia, together with increasing construction activity and generally 
stronger demand for workers in the trade and service industries resulted 
in a sharp reduction in unemployment in this area during June. The 
increase in construction employment was largely confined to the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations, Demands for skilled tradesmen 
increased less rapidly, since many of the large projects pe! | not yet 
advanced to the stage of peak manpower requirements. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased steadily in this area, almost all industries showing 
some improvement. A record volume of construction absorbed a large 
number of workers and was the principal reason for the sharp reduction 
in unemployment. Manufacturing employment continued to increase and 
an upturn in activity in the storage and transportation industries occurred 
as a result of increased grain movement following the re-opening of 
navigation. Total employment in the area was at a slightly higher level 
than a year ago. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Skilled construction workers were becoming scarce as a 
result of a very active building season. Logging and grain elevator 
staffs changed very little during the month. 
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Red Deer (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Dauphin, Dawson Creek, Drumheller, Medicine Hat, Portage la Prairie 
(minor). Keclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region continued to increase during 
June, especially in agriculture, 
logging, sawmilling, construction 
and transportation. Manufacturing 
employment increased moderately 
in industries associated with 
seasonal activities. As a result, 
the estimated number of persons 
with jobs rose to 447,000 in the 
week ended June 18. This was 
12,000 higher than in May and 
25,000 higher than in June 1954. 
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Aided by favourable weather, 
most logging camps were oper- 
ating at capacity. [he continued 
firm demand for lumber and rising 
prices stimulated lumber production 
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and multiple shift operation became quite general. In manufacturing, 
activity increased in sheet metal plants, foundries, chemical plants, 
sash and door and furniture factories, in the garment industry and in 
steel fabricating plants. [he demand for construction workers was 
steady, notably for the Kitimat and Kemano projects. The anticipated 
value of construction work in [jritish Columbia for 1955 is estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at $520.6 million, an increase of 
nearly 16 per cent over 1954. 


Three labour market areas were reclassified during the month— 
two from the moderate labour surplus to the balanced category and one 
from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. The 
classification of the ten local labour market areas at July 1, 1955 (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: in balance 7 (4); in moderate 
surplus 3 (5); in substantial surplus (0) (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There 
was a steady demand for workers in agriculture. All logging camps were 
operating at full production and, with markets firm, expected to continue 
doing so during the next few months. Domestic and export lumber markets 
were strong and mills were very busy. Activity increased in several 
manufacturing industries. More construction workers were required, both 
for local and out-of-town jobs. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. A high level of pro- 
duction continued in logging and sawmilling. The shipbuilding industry 
was busy. A considerable volume of construction work was under way. 
Cranbrook and Kamloops (minor). Keclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Prince George (minor). Moved from Group ] to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 11, 1955) 





Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............-.0e004 5,615,000] + 14 + 2.4 
Persons ?with: JODS+.....stctasscostanssaccanspaceate? 5,458,000 | + 2.5 + 320 
At work 35 hours or More ..........eseeseeees 4,996,000 | + 4.9 Tos el 
At work less than 35 hour.................0. | 333,000 | —26-8 = BES 
On (short time: scccses ca: cactsnccteceascccevasees 28,000 | —24.3 —3 6-4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 232,000 let 2.2 +10.5 
Qthersreasons ea. decscers cotesensseccessenecntes 73250008 e—61e8(1) ee 20'e 
With jobs but: not: at work......-ccssases-c2s. 129, 0003) +21¢7 a2 Leiz, 
Teaidtotf ful weeks: ..:c-csene cece see ceees : 9,000 | —18.2 +2 8.6 
@therbreas ONS . 22-2. ...-scc-cscosesscestetec tees 120,000 | +26.3 +2162 
Parad WwOrkerstrcctsctttete cates emt: 4,192,000 | + 3.3 + 5.0 
Tred ges@ ul tire ces cise cs <ccdant ev eeasace eee 130,000 | + 4.8 + 1.6 
Nonsagricul tural ..cccccs<coneseccccceeeneee at 4,062,000 | + 3.2 eae 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 157,000 | —26.3 —15.6 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
At La ntic S850 scccc. tenet enone tee as 36,638 | —14.2 + 3.6 
ue hE a0 eh. Peecrdontarsc eceedac amass sce aeerer nites 78,775 | —31.6 —15.1 
CUNbALI OF Peers acts ce donees toe tate neon Saceac meee 77,471 | —17-3 —23.0 
Prairie sleluralee(e's'sia ololeis elalualelsluia ein /aieisisiele leis alalelelsiaisiaieieieisie’a seed 33,321 =) 1.7 _— 8.8 
PACILIC: .5.cese.s tA Bors PR RRR es ne RAN ANY ty ienito§ 25,731 | —19.6 —15.4 
Motalssall re gionsseeccess nee sccce tee te: 251,936 | —24-2 —14.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance: benefit wecteictcc-e-k-scheceeenctt res 209,739 | —34.2 —15-4 
Amount of benefit payments (2) ................. $19,742,906 | —41.6(d)| — 4.7 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ...........4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..... eet hee - oe 4 a 
Immigration s:?..coxas ore cele kee Ist.Qtr. 17,627 2 37.6 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..............08 June | 47,355 _ — 0.4(c) 
No. of :workers involved. <2. s.cccs-disecs sess nes June 5,664 = —16-6(c) 
Nos of Strikes: tesscencteciods ace ca hans a June 29 oe —25-5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... April $60-66 | — 0.3 + 2.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........ssc000 April $1.44 | + 0.6 + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... April cH al Aa Bee + 0-5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ April $59.31) + 0.3 + 28 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... June 115.9 | — 0-4 — 0-2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | April 122 35) eat Oe + 2.4 
Total labour income.:......2.20.--: $000,000 | March 997} + 0.1 + 4.9 
Industrial Production : 
Total (average 1935-39=100)........sssssceceeee April 258-4] + 2-7 + 6-6 
Manutacturinguiss.:oee tne ete ee April 267-4] + 3-2 + 5-5 
Durables? on ecccr tet se eee April 324-3} + 2.1 + 5.4 
Not-Durables’: ee cet eee ee April 231-1} + 4.1 + 5.6 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 

(d) Amount of benefit payments for previous month includes supplementary benefit. , 

(1) Religious holiday occurred during Survey Week of May 21, 1955. 
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A. H. Brown Elected ILO 
Governing Body Chatrman 


Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was elected Chairman of the 40- 
member Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at a meeting 
of the Governing Body in Geneva June 24. 

Elected as Vice-chairmen of the Govern- 
ing Body were: Pierre Waline, employers’ 
representative from France, and _ Sir 
Alfred Roberts, workers’ representative 
from the United Kingdom. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization is made up of 20 
government representatives, ten employers’ 
representatives and ten workers’ representa- 
tives. Half the government seats are 
permanent and non-elective and Canada 
holds one of these as a country of chief 
industrial importance. 

The Governing Body carries out the 
function of executive of the ILO and meets 
three or four times each year. It is chiefly 
responsible for drawing up the agenda for 
annual international labour conferences to 
which all member countries of the ILO 
may send delegates. 





Govt. Offers to Share 
Provinees’ Relief Costs 


A proposal to share with the provinces 
half the cost of relief for those unem- 
ployed and in need has been offered by 
the federal Government. 

The relief proposal, embodying 14 points, 
was tabled -in the House of Commons by 
Prime Minister St. Laurent June 21. At 
the time a federal-provincial conference on 
unemployment was being held in Ottawa. 

The federal Government offered to pay 
one-half the cost of assistance being paid 
to persons in excess of 0:45 per cent of a 
province’s population. The federal Gov- 
ernment would make no distinction between 
payments to persons employable and those 
who are not employable. The municipal 
or provincial authorities would be required 
to meet the total cost of assistance to up 
to 0:45 per cent of its population. 
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The acceptance of the federal Govern- 
ment’s offer would be entirely up to each 
individual province. It would be left to 
the municipal and provincial authorities to 
determine the extent and conditions of any 
reef payments, including a means test. 

Every month each province would report 
to Ottawa the number of people, including 
dependents, who were drawing relief and 
the total amount paid them. From these 
two figures the average payment per person 
would be calculated. 

Taking the population on the preceding 
June 1 as a basis, it would then be deter- 
mined whether the number of recipients 
exceeded 0°45 per cent of the provincial 
total. If so, the federal Government would 
remit to the province a sum equalling the 
number of assistance recipients exceeding 
the 0:45 per cent figure, multiplied by one- 
half the province-wide average assistance 
payment per person. 

In compiling the total of those receiving 
assistance, provinces will have to exclude: 
women getting the mother’s allowance; “as 
a general rule,” persons in private or public 
institutions; and those receiving payments 
to which the federal Government con- 
tributes under other legislation, e.g., the 
aged, the blind and the totally disabled. 

Similarly, the federal Government would 
make no contribution towards medical, 
dental and hospital care or burial expenses. 

Transportation costs of unemployed per- 
sons would be shared by the _ federal 
Government only under special conditions 
laid down with the province concerned. 


Urges U.8. Copy Canada’s 
Family Allowances Plan 


A resolution urging that the United States 
Senate establish a committee to study 
Canada’s family allowances program and to 
report on the feasibility of such a plan was 
introduced in the Senate on June 14 by 
Senator Richard Neuberger of Oregon. 
Senator Neuberger, who has travelled widely 
in Canada, outlined this country’s experience 
with family allowances and detailed their 
effect upon the infant mortality rate, child 
health and the manufacture and sale of 
merchandise for children. 





Depression of °30s Newer 
Will be Repeated—Coyne 


A belief “that the great depression of 
the ’thirties will never be repeated” was 
expressed by James E. Coyne, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, in a forecast of 
what les ahead for Canada in the next 20 
years. Governor Coyne likened that period 
of depression to a milestone along the road 
of social evolution that had been passed. 
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“Tnder-employment of productive facili- 
ties on such a scale is inconceivable now 
that society has come to understand and 
is determined to use the instruments of 
fiscal and monetary policy to promote 
economic stability and expansion,” he said. 

Governor Coyne’s picture of Canada in 
1975 pointed to the following :— 

An economy which will be 
“Canadian” than it is today. 

A decrease in percentage of gross national 
product represented by exports and imports. 

Greater consumption within Canada of 
agricultural and other natural products. 

Better balanced economy resulting from 
secondary industry development. 

A repatriation of some share in foreign- 
owned Canadian enterprises. 

A greater measure of autonomy and 
independence on the part of Canadian 
management. 

The Governor’s forecast predicted a rise 
of 50 per cent in population over the next 
20 years, even if the annual rate of in- 
crease is less than that of the past ten 
years. 

Population increase will apparently be 
concentrated largely in urban areas if the 
present decline in farm population con- 
tinues. Changes in the age distribution of 
the population and, within each age group, 
of the proportion entering the labour force 
will apparently balance off, he said. 

If future increases in productivity per 
man continue at 2 per cent, as it has been 
estimated over the past quarter century, 
then by projection 1975 would produce a 
gross national product of $55 billion (at 
1955 prices) or more than double 1955, 
Mr. Coyne predicted. 

Assuming that hours of work will con- 
tinue to decline at no more than the rate 
in recent years, about 4 per cent per year, 
this projection would hold true. Mr. 
Coyne said there might ‘be a change of 
thinking on this. 

“Already one hears talk of the possi- 
bility of a 30-hour week; perhaps a more 
attractive target would be a 1,500-hour year, 
or something intermediate between that and 
the present 2,000-hour year in many indus- 
tries, with leisure time taken more in the 
way of longer vacations than shorter hours 
of work during the work-week. In any 
case, the benefits of increased productivity 
could, if desired, be taken partly in the 
form of more leisure rather than more 
annual pay. Gross national product in 
material terms would to that extent fall 
short of potential indicated,” he said. 

Recessions will develop in large indus- 
trial countries from time to time and their 
effects will be communicated to Canada, 


more 
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the bank governor stated. These will effect 
our export industries, industries competing 
with imports in the domestic market, and 
industries which are subject to the same 
psychological influences associated with the 
recession abroad. 

Relative impact of this on Canada may 
be greater than in the country of origin 
and in this case Canadian fiscal and 
monetary policy might have to go a bit 
farther than action taken in, say, the 
United States, he said. International 
differences in anti-recession policy, such as 
this, might accelerate structural changes in 
the Canadian economy. 

Maintenance of relatively higher rate of 
over-all activitiy in Canada than in the 
outside world would mean that industries 
producing for domestic consumption would 
operate at a higher level than those pro- 
ducing for export. 

Both monetary policy and fiscal policy, 
it 1s recognized, should be responsive to 
changes in economic conditions and adapt 
themselves to serve a broad economic 
purpose, rather than narrow technical 
purposes, Mr. Coyne said. 

He expects that exports, though a con- 
tinuing major influence, will decline in 
relative importance. On the other side of 
the trade picture is that Canada, with 
increasing economic maturity, will be able 
to produce efficiently more of the finished 
goods hitherto imported. 

Over-all effect of such developments, Mr. 
Coyne forecast, would include a more stable 
economy more dependent on production for 
domestic use and less exposed to leverage 
effect on a small country’s trade and unem- 
ployment of even moderate fluctuations in 
other much larger economic units. 





U.K. Firm Had Jobless 
Benefit Pian in 1922 


An article dealing with an unemploy- 
ment insurance plan conducted at Rown- 
tree and Company, England, appeared in 
the May issue of Management Record, 
published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. The plan, adopted by 
the English cocoa and candy firm in 1922, 
was described in a comprehensive manner. 

A foreword to the article cited the current 
interest in unemployment compensation as 
the reason for its presentation, and 
remarked on the similarity of the Rown- 
tree to the UAW plan. 

The article’s author, Miss Patricia Hall, 
is a prominent British lecturer. She 
described the plan from first-hand knowl- 
edge, having at one time been an employee 
of the firm and a close associate of the 
late B. Seebohm Rowntree. 


Name Royal Commission 
On Economic Prospects 


The names of the five members of the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s economic 
prospects were announced by Prime Min- 
ister St. Laurent in mid-June. 

They are: Walter Lockhart Gordon, 
Toronto economist, accountant and man- 
agement consultant; Prof. Omer Lussier 
of Laval University, Quebec; Albert 
Edward Grauer, President of the B.C. 
Power Corporation; President Andrew 
Stewart of the University of Alberta; and 
President Raymond Gushue of Memorial 
University, Newfoundland. 

The Prime Minister said _ that 
Gordon would head the commission. 

The commission will attempt to look at 
Canada 25 years hence and report on the 
economic prospects. Problems to which the 
country’s development will give rise are to 
be included in the report. 

The commission’s attention has been 
directed to long-term items, as follows:— 

1. Developments in the supply of basic 
raw materials and energy sources. 

2. The growth to be expected in Canada’s 
population and changes in its distribution. 

3. The prospects for growth and change 
in domestic and external markets for 
Canadian products. 

4. Trends in productivity and standards 
of living. 

5. Prospective requirements for 
trial and social capital. 


Mr. 


indus- 





Oddest, Oldest Union 
Almost 300 Years Old 


The oddest and probably the oldest 
labour union in the world is nearing its 
300th anniversary. 

The Mountain Cleaners Guild, whose 
members do exactly what the name implies 
—clean mountains—was established in 
Salzbourg, Austria, in July 1669. 

This odd occupation was set up as a 
result of a disastrous avalanche from 
Mount Moenchberg, which devastated 
Mozart’s birthplace in 1669, causing 220 
deaths. 

On the morrow of this catastrophe, the 
town elders decided to found a guild whose 
task, each Spring, would be to clean the 
flanks of Mount Moenchberg as well as 
neighbouring Mount Kapuzinerberg, to 
prevent any recurrence of the tragedy. 

The mountain cleaners, by tradition, 
belong to the same families who supplied 
the first volunteers to inspect the steep 
slopes of the two mountains and carefully 
detach any loose boulders. 
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U.S. Employment Reaches 
All-time High in May 

Kmployment reached a new high of 
62,703,000 in May in the United States, an 
increase of 1,018,000 over April, it was 
reported by the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. The May 
figure was 1,584,000 above the level of a 
year earher and about 700,000 above the 
previous May peak set in 1953. 

Unemployment dropped by 473,000 during 
May, a greater decline t usual for this 
time of the year. The *memployed total 
in May was 2,489,000. The rise in employ- 
ment by an amount greater than the drop 
in unemployment meant that the labour 
force grew by the entry of recruits into 
the labour market—students, housewives 
and others who previously had not been 
counted either as employed or unem- 
ployed. 

The Census Bureau reported that large 
seasonal expansions in agriculture and con- 
struction employment were bolstered by 
gains in manufacturing, which usually 
declines in May. It was the first May 
rise in factory Jobs since 1950. 


To Study Feasibility of 
Civil Service Arbitration 

to survey employer- 
employee relations in the federal Civil 
Service was set up last month by the 
Professional Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada. 

The feasibility of establishing negotia- 
tion and arbitration procedures in the public 
service will be surveyed by the committee, 
as will the present status of the National 
Joint Council and possible steps that might 
be taken to facilitate its operation. 

A report on negotiation and arbitration 
procedures in government services in the 
provinces and in Britain, the United States 
and several Commonwealth countries was 
presented to the Institute’s annual meeting 
this Spring. Delegates to that meeting 
recommended the establishment of the new 
committee, the Special Committee on Staff 
Relations. 


U.S. Studying Problems 
Facing Older Workers 


A year-long investigation of the employ- 
ment problems facing the older worker, 
with some emphasis being placed upon the 
employability of available middle-aged and 
older women, was begun by the United 
States Department of Labor on July 1. 
Following the 12-month study, continuing 
studies will be used to supplement the 
basic appraisal made of the problem. 
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The investigation will concentrate upon 
the following factors: the worker qualities of 
older workers, the possible discouragement 
of employment for older workers posed by 
pension plans, the effect of collective bar- 
gaining provisions upon such employees, 
employment problems and practices, indi- 
vidualized placement services for older 
workers and the ways and means of bringing 
suitable jobs and unemployed but available 
mature women together. 





Supreme Court Rules 
IR& DI Act Constitutional 


Canada’s Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, administered by 
the federal Department of Labour, was 
held to be constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Canada on June 29. The nine- 
man Court was unanimous that the basic 
53 sections of the Act are within the powers 
of Parliament under the British North 
America Act, though two members expressed 
reservations on specific points of the 
legislation. 

The Supreme Court ruling arose out of 
a jurisdictional dispute on the Toronto 
waterfront in September of last year when 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
ordered a _ representation vote by 103 
stevedores to choose either the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
(AFL-TLC) or District 50 of the United 
Mineworkers of America (CCL) as their 
bargaining agent. 

Though the Brotherhood had represented 
the workers for several years, it had not 
applied to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board for certification. The UMW claimed 
to have signed up 90 of the 103 workers 
last year and the Ontario Board ordered 
the vote taken. 

Brotherhood Vice-president in Canada 

Frank H. Hall, joined by the federal 
Government, applied to the Ontario 
Supreme Court for an order denying the 
province jurisdiction over the workers. 
Eventually, this action was dropped and a 
reference to the Supreme Court of Canada 
was decided upon. In the hearing before 
the latter tribunal, the Ontario. Govern- 
ment was joined by the Governments of 
Quebec and Alberta in claiming that the 
provinces have jurisdiction over all labour- 
management relations. 
. In its ruling on the constitutionality of 
the labour code, the Court also ruled that 
its provisions applied to the ‘Toronto 
stevedores. Dissenting on this point was 
Mr. Justice I. C. Rand, who held that these 
workers should be under provincial juris- 
diction. 
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Mr. Justice C. H. Locke held that 
shipping should be confined wholly or 
mainly within a single province under 
provincial jurisdiction in industrial rela- 
tions. He also argued that the federal 
statute applied to the stevedores in ques- 
tion but not to office employees of a 
stevedoring company. 

The Court offered to deal at a later 
date with the remaining 21 sections of the 
Act—which deal mainly with how the 
legislation is administered—if the con- 
testants care to argue these points. 

The IR & DI Act was enacted by Parlia- 
ment in 1948 and regulates relations between 
labour and employers for approximately 
500,000 workers in such industries as 
shipping, aviation, railways and communica- 
tions of a type that cross provincial 
borders. 





Apprenticeship Teachers 
Fake Tretining Course 


A federal-provincial experiment in appren- 
ticeship that ended last month may turn 
out to be a major advance in the direction 
of uniformity of provincial apprenticeship 
training in Canada. 

For the first time in Canada, a six 
weeks’ course in training, uniform for 
teachers of apprenticeship trades from 
different parts of Canada, was begun at the 
College of Education in Toronto in mid- 
May. The purpose of the course, which 
was organized by the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with provincial governments, was to help 
standardize apprenticeship teaching methods 
and assist in making the content of pro- 
vincial apprenticeship courses more uniform. 

For years it has been the hope of many 
apprenticeship officials that training stand- 
ards might be made uniform throughout 
all Canadian provinces. They have recog- 
nized that it is an undesirable situation 
when a youth trained in one province has 
difficulty getting recognition as a qualified 
tradesman in another province. 

Six provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, sent a total of 18 can- 
didates to take the course. In addition, 
15 candidates from the armed services took 
the course, five each from the Navy, Army 
and Air Force. 

The federal Government is bearing 
the cost of honoraria to the professors 
of the College of Education who con- 
ducted thescourse. Other costs involving 
the 18 students from the six participating 
provinces, except living costs, were shared 
by the participating provinces and the 
federal Government. 


All the 33 teachers taking the course, the 
18 from the six participating provinces and 
the 15 from the armed services, are highly 
qualified in the trade they teach, and they 
will now gain training in teaching methods. 
Included in the course were: technical 
subjects (six weeks) including analysis of 
trades and courses of study; principles of 
teaching (six weeks) including teaching and 
testing methods; educational psychology 
(three weeks) ; and practical English (three 
weeks). Students also made visits to indus- 
trial plants in the Toronto area. 

If the course accomplishes the purpose 
for which it was designed, it may be 
continued in future years, with the possi- 
bility that more provinces will become 
interested in participating. 





Arbiter Grants Increase 
To U.K. Rail Engineers 


Pay increases of one to three shillings 
a week were awarded June 20 to Britain’s 
locomotive engineers as the result of a 
ruling by Lord Justice Sir John Morris, 
who sat as an independent arbiter of the 
workers’ wage demands following a 17-day 
strike which tied up the country’s rail- 
roads from May 29 to June 16. Both the 
railway management and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men agreed to accept Sir John’s findings 
“immediately and without question”. 

Under the arbiter’s ruling, engineers in 
their first year of service will receive an 
extra shilling a week, those in their second 
year two shillings and third-year men and 
above three shillings. The agreement to 
end the strike and to submit the dispute 
to arbitration was negotiated by the Gov- 
ernment’s Transport Commission, which 
operates the United Kingdom’s nationalized 
railways, and officials of the 70,000-member 
railway union. 


At present an engineer’s basic wages are 
between £8 15s ($24.50) and £9 15s ($27.30) 
a week, depending on years of service. The 
average wage of train crews are reported 
to be about 25 per cent higher than these 
figures because of extra payments for 
excess mileage and overtime. 

Essentially the locomotive engineers and 
firemen went on strike to obtain wage 
increases which would give them more of 
a differential over other train workers such 
as conductors, ticket takers and porters. 
The bulk of Britain’s railway employees 
belong to the National Union of Railway- 
men, which stood aloof from the recent 
dispute but which insisted on being con- 
sulted before any wage settlement was 
reached. 


All workers on the government-owned 
railroads were granted wage increases last 
November (L.G., Jan., p. 42; Feb., p. 143) 
but the engineers and firemen claimed they 
were entitled to more of a differential over 
lesser-skilled employees. 

Prime Minister Eden blamed the strike 
on “differing points of view between the 
unions involved” and said that if the 
engineers and firemen received increases, 
the National Union of Railwaymen would 
make demands for wage increases and 
confront the Transport Commission with 
“an endless succession of pay rises in the 
industry.” 





Offer National, Voluntary 
Health Insurance Plan 


A non-state-controlled national health 
insurance plan which would eventually 
cover all the citizens of Canada was pro- 
posed at the Canadian Medical Conference 
held in mid-June at Toronto. 

The proposal was contained in the annual 
report of the Trans-Canada Medical Plan. 
The report criticized demands for state 
medicine in Canada as a costly idea. 

The conclusion of the eleven voluntary 
prepaid medical and _ surgical plans 
grouped under the TCMP was that such a 
national health insurance could be possible 
if the governments acted to provide 
enabling legislation and to accept responsi- 
bility for indigents. 

This, they pointed out, provided certain 
benefits: A restraint by subscribers in 
demands on the system and a preservation 
of the patient-doctor relationship in which 
patient can choose his doctor and the 
doctor can accept any patient. 

Any outright government-paid plan, they 
claimed, throws excessive burdens on health 
facilities and destroys the doctor-patient 
relationship. 

Dr. H. H. Lees, TCMP President, in 
answer to criticism of the proposals, said 
that rapid expansion is planned by TCMP 
to meet the needs of Canadians not 
covered under the plans, such as rural and 
retired groups and individual business men. 

The major criticism until recently, Dr. 
Lees said, was that prepaid plans (except 
insurance provided by private companies) 
were offered only to groups, usually on a 
payroll deduction basis. He said this con- 
dition was rapidly ending. 

Other criticisms, Dr. Lees noted, were 
that present services do not _ include 
preventive medical services and they do 
not assure improvement in quality and 
extent of service. 
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Dr. Lees in answer asked: “Just how 
much is the public prepared to accept and 
pay, for?” 

As the public acceptance of preventive 
medicine developed, this would be pro- 
vided. Every year, he said, costly services 
had been made available to subscribers. As 
more are developed they would be added. 

Dr. Lees said the hospital increase in 
Canada could largely be traced to the 
ability of patients to accept hospital treat- 
ment, mainly because they had paid for it 
in advance. 

Plans such as theirs, he claimed, which 
offered benefits hke the maintenance of 
membership when citizens move from one 
province to another, with the rapid expan- 
sion of the individual coverage schemes, 
can provide complete national health insur- 
ance, with maintenance of a sense of 
responsibility by its beneficiaries. 





U.S. Manager, FUC Voice 
Views on Automation 


Automation will probably play a major 
role in the substantial increase in produc- 
tivity that is necessary in the next five 
vears to ensure a rising standard of living 
in the United States, according to Robert T. 
Collins of General Motors. He was address- 
ing the American Management Associa- 
tion’s general management conference at 
New York. 

The output of each worker will have to 
increase between now and 1960 to maintain 
an increased living standard related to 
estimated population growth, he said. 

“It is probable that this productivity 
increase will not be achieved to any large 
degree by longer hours, working faster or 
improving personal efficiency. Rather, it is 
new technological developments (automa- 
tion) that offer the greatest hopes for 
achieving this goal.” 

The obtaining and training of specialists 
necessary for the maintenance and smooth 
operation of automated plants and offices 
should be begun by management now, said 
Mr. Collins. In many instances, he added, 
this will involve company training programs 
in line with specific internal needs and 
resulting from the move towards automa- 
tion. 

Dr. Jay W. Forrester, Director of the 
Digital Computer Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, told the 
conference :— 

“We have now reached the point where 
a task consisting of a million desk calcu- 
lator operations, which might cost $30,000 
if done by hand, can be carried out by 
electronic machine for $30 or less...” 
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(The New York Journal of Commerce 
later reported that “a host of small office 
equipment manufacturers are gearing their 
product lines to meet the growing clamour 
of customers for units that will help bring 
automation to clerical routines. And pro- 
ducers of stapling machines, calculators, 
photocopy equipment and a thousand and 
one allied items feel that the drive to 
mechanize paper work is not temporary, 
but will gain momentum as clerical costs 
mount.”) 


About the same time, Isador Lubin, New 
York State Industrial Commissioner, said 
that to cope successfully with automation, 
a third to one-half of the United States 
labour force will have to be skilled workers. 
He was speaking at the 11th annual Eastern 
Seaboard Apprenticeship Conference, called 
to consider the problems of training 
workers for new industries and new pro- 
duction methods. 


Employment opportunities and _ higher 
production, Commissioner Lubin said, were 
allied. 


Meanwhile in Great Britain, the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress has said that the new 
problems raised for union negotiators by 
automation must be kept within the field 
of collective bargaining. 

An introductory survey conducted by the 
Committee does no more than point to 
problems that might arise from the wide- 
spread introduction of automation. But it 
does stress that while so far few, if any, 
workers have been laid off because of 
automation, a number have had to change 
their jobs and some firms are restricting 
the rate at which they recruit new labour. 
The survey also expects that automation 
will in time affect, in some form or other, 
practically the whole range of industry in 
Britain and will be introduced more and 
more on repetitive jobs. 

One problem that negotiators are already 
facing is that of fitting automatic pro- 
cesses plece-meal into a wage structure 
based very largely on non-automatic pro- 
cesses In industry, the Committee reported. 
It may be that the result does not always 
reflect automation’s “ability to pay” or 
provide improved conditions of work. 

Another danger from the increasing use 
of automation cited by the Committee was 
that it could lead to assumptions that 
working conditions, earning opportunities 
and pace of working can or should be 
fixed by machines or technicians, in other 
words the nature of automation is such 
that it provides no opportunity for joint 
negotiation and the expression of trade 


union points of view on questions con- 
nected with industrial efficiency and 
development. 

The TUC makes clear that at all costs 
it will remain insistent that all processes 
which affect the traditional interests of 
working people must be the subject of 
negotiation. There is no automatic transfer 
system to ensure that the worker benefits 
from change in industry. It is the job of 
the union, says the TUC, to see that where 
possible he does. 

The question of re-training workers to 
do other jobs will come to matter more 
and more, the TUC believes. If, as may 
be expected, automation develops in repeti- 
tive jobs, machine minders, semi-skilled 
workers and clerks will have to learn to 
do other jobs. The ability of the economy 
as a whole to absorb displaced workers is 
of paramount importance, otherwise the 
object of automation may be misunder- 
stood and its benefits dissipated. 

In all their discussions the TUC has been 
eareful to make clear, also, that it remains 
national trade union policy to continue to 
support the drive for higher efficiency in 
Britain’s industry. Nothing has happened 
as a result of automation, says the TUC, 
to make it change that view. 


Globel Organizing Drive 
Planned by ICFTU 


A global organizing drive and_ joint 
action by world labour against totalitar- 
ianism will be undertaken as the result of 
a 16 to 3 vote on May 25 by the executive 
board of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions during the Con- 
federation’s fourth biennial congress, held 
in Vienna May 21 to 29. The congress, 
attended by delegates representing more 
than 54,000,000 trade unionists in 75 coun- 
tries, will now appoint a director of organ- 
ization who will have the specific task of 
fostering unions in areas where they do not 
exist and strengthening unions where they 
are weak. 

The campaign will also include “planning 
for concerted, continuous activities to com- 
bat and eliminate the totalitarian menace 
and to promote the influence of free trade 
unionism as an organized world movement”, 

Under the proposed campaign, which was 
strongly supported by Canadian and United 
States unionists, the new director will have 
his own assistants to conduct the projects 
under his direction. Prominently mentioned 
as candidates for the post are Omer Becu 
of Belgium, President of the ICFTU, and 
Pat Conroy, Canadian labour attaché in 
Washington. 


The congress empowered the executive 
board to provide the necessary finances for 
the campaign by virtually doubling the 
per capita payments from affiliated unions. 
United States and British delegates pledged 
themselves to pay the higher levy, but 
other unions with tighter budgets asked 
time to consult their organizations before 
making specific commitments. 

A bid to the Confederation by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions to join in 
promoting a charter of basic labour rights 
was rejected by ICFTU General Secretary 
J. H. Oldenbroek. Noting that 90 per 
cent of the membership of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was in coun- 


tries in the Soviet orbit, he demanded 
that the WFTU start by putting into 
practice the principles of the proposed 


charter in those areas. He warned ICFTU 
affiliates to steer clear of invitations to visit 
Soviet areas. 

George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, told congress dele- 
gates that no accord between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union would soften 
labour’s hostility to the Soviet regime. Mr. 
Meany said that the Communist and 
democratic systems could not co-exist no 
matter what arrangements the heads of 
state might feel it desirable to make in 
the interest of preventing war. 

Among other actions by the congress 
were :— 

Condemnation of the Soviet Union for 
blocking international control of atomic 
weapons. 

A call for the strengthening 
defences of the free world. 

Greater financial support of the United 
Nations technical assistance program for 
underdeveloped countries. 

Condemnation of colonialism and racial 
discrimination. 


of the 


UMW Asks Support for 
Maritime Coal Industry 


Continued federal and provincial support 
of the Maritime coal industry, a national 
coal policy, the placement of men laid idle 
by the closing of minés and a new pension 
program were among the major topics 
discussed by 70 delegates representing 10,000 
coal miners at the 25th biennial convention 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), held in Truro, N.S., June 
13 to 25. None of the 222 resolutions 
considered by the delegates during the two- 
week convention carried any reference to 
wage increases, a reflection, union officials 
said, of the severe crisis affecting Nova 
Scotia’s largest industry. 
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The convention was presided over by 
District President Tommy McLachlan, 
elected to the District presidency a year 
ago in place of former President Freeman 
Jenkins. 


Policy Statement 


In its policy report, which will govern 
District 26’s operations over the next two 
years, the union went on record as seeking 
negotiations for a new wage contract in 
October of this year, though no directive 
was given on the question of a one-year 
or a two-year contract. 

Concerning the present crisis in the Mari- 
time coal industry, the policy report said: 

It is the opinion of your policy committee 
that the most profitable units should be 
permitted to hold up the less profitable 
mines during this short-run crisis. If market 
conditions necessitate a cut-back in produc- 
tion your policy committee is of the unani- 
mous opinion that any idle time should be 
spread over all collieries and we instruct 
our district executive board to press for the 
adoption of this policy as regards the closing 
of the so-called uneconomic units. 


Among the other points in the policy 
statement approved by the convention 
were the following :— 

That a pension plan be established for 
the miners with the participation of labour, 
management and government. 

That eight hours “bank to bank” be 
established as the working day for labour 
in District 26. 

That at least eight statutory holidays 
be established in the District for coal 
miners. 

That bonus payments be made to workers 
on both night shifts and “back” shifts. 

That coal operators be pressed to estab- 
lish an annual three-week vacation period. 

That each coal operator establish under- 
ground first aid stations in order to mini- 
mize the consequences of mine accidents. 


Hon. Robert H. Winters 


The federal Department of Trade and 
Commerce will utilize every effort to 
explore and establish a potential in the 
British market, Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works, told the dele- 
gates. Mr. Winters referred to the recent 
federal expenditure of a quarter of a 
million dollars in subventions to assist the 
movement and sale of 100,000 tons of 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company coal 
to the United Kingdom. 

In reply to a question from the conven- 
tion floor, Mr. Winters expressed confidence 
in Nova Scotia’s future and said: “You 
must remember this was one of the first 
provinces. We have great resources of sea 
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and forest that have to be developed and 
the progress in the base metals that will 
become a secondary industry”. 

The Public Works Minister expressed 
confidence that a vocational training school 
will eventually be established for Cape 
Breton and added that he was greatly 
interested in this project, as was Labour 
Minister Milton F. Gregg, “who was most 
anxious to have something done for Cape 
Breton”. | 


Clarence Gillis, M.P. 


Calling for increased subventions to the 
Maritime coal industry, Mr. Clarence Gillis, 
Member of Parliament for Cape Breton 
South, told the delegates that if production 
costs in some mine pits are too high, then 
the provincial and federal Governments 
should jointly bear the cost differential 
between such pits and other collieries. Mr. 
Gillis was referring specifically to the pro- 
jected closing of No. 1B mine, which 
employs more than 700 mine workers. 

The Member of Parliament called for a — 
national fuel policy and said that Alberta 
and Saskatchewan had urged such a policy 
and that a united effort should be made 
to have the federal Government implement 
it. Mr. Gillis urged the mine workers to 
obtain a more active voice in the: regu- 
lation of the coal mines. “You cannot 
regulate production unless you have some 
Say in production,” he said. 

Workmen’s compensation received prom- 
inent attention from the delegates, 18 
resolutions being discussed on this topic. 
The resolution called for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to assume the entire 
responsibility of providing the cost of 
medical care for an injured or ailing coal 
miner from the time of his disablement 
until he resumes his occupation in the pit. 

Other resolutions approved called for the 
federal and the provincial Governments in 
co-operation with the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company to open a new coal seam 
in the Acadia area to help relieve unem- 
ployment, asked for appointment of a 
federal Royal Commission to inquire into 
the economic future of “this part of 
Canada”, urged support for Credit Union 
and Extension Department projects includ- 
ing the Labour Co-operative Educational 
Council and the Nelson Co-operative 
Vacation Land, called for improved mining 
conditions and income tax exemptions on 
the travelling expenses of miners and urged 
the establishment of an improved dis- 
ability pension payment scheme. 


SIU Meets in Montreal 
For Biennial Convention 


The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America held its 7th biennial con- 
vention in Montreal May 24-27. It was the 
first time the Union’s convention had been 
held outside the United States and the 
first time it had met in Canada. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Miu£unister of 
Labour, opened the convention with an 
address of welcome to the 70 delegates. He 
outlined briefly the growth of trade unions 
in Canada and explained the Government’s 
views on labour legislation. 

The setting up of a committee by the 
SIU to deal with all aspects of the coming 
merger of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was decided on at the con- 
vention’s closing session. 

The committee will have no final 
authority in any negotiations or discussions 
but will call an emergency convention 
before final action is taken. 

Legislation to ban foreign-flag competi- 
tion on the Great Lakes and for reclassi- 
fication of the status of British flag ships 
was called for in a resolution adopted by 
the convention. The ban would apply also 
to intracoastal trade in Canada and to the 
United States-Canadian lake ports trade. 

It was recommended in the resolution 
that the SIU give every assistance to its 
Canadian district towards changing the 
status of British vessels so they will be 
classed in that category instead of as 
Canadian vessels. 

A recommendation that the Union assist 
the Canadian district in seeking legislation 
that would provide that all ships employed 
on the Canadian intracoastal trade “be built 
by Canadians, served by Canadians and 
sailed by Canadians” was also included in 
the resolution. 

In the election of officers, Harry Lunde- 
berg was re-elected President and John 
Hawk, Secretary-Treasurer. Paul Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the SIU’s Atlantic 
and Gulf district, was named first Vice- 
president. 


Other Vice-presidents elected were :— 


Hal. C. Banks, Canadian Director; Andre 
Gomez, Vice-president of the Cannery 
Workers Union of the Pacific, Los Angeles; 
Les Balinger, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Cannery Workers and Fishermen’s Union 
of San Diego; Les Caveny, business agent 
of the Fish Cannery Workers Union of the 
Pacific at Monterey, Cal.; Ed Turner, 
administrator of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union, San Francisco; John Fox, 
President of the Inland Boatmen’s Union 
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of the Pacific, Seattle; Morris Weisberger, 
East Coast Representative of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, New York; Vince 
Malone, President of the Marine Firemen’s 
Union, San Francisco; and Wilbur Dickey, 
New York. 


The next biennial meeting of the SIU 
is scheduled to be held in San Francisco 
in 1957. 


94,625 Now Receiving 
Ola Age Assistence 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 94,022 
at December 31, 1954, to 94,625 at March 
Bt) 1955: 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,254,652.71 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1955, compared with $5,228,092.87 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $62,563,354.55. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1954-55 amounted to $20,869,126.09, an in- 
crease of $580,973.49 over the expenditure 
of $20,288,152.60 in 1953-54. 

At March 31, 1955, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.63 to $37.76, except for one province 
where the average was $27.54. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.38. 


8,122 Blind Persons 
Reeeiving Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,121 at 
December 31, 1954, to 8,122 at March 31, 
1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$719,068.72 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1955, compared with $716,861.15 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $8,506,952.46. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1954-55 amounted to  $2,886,184.15, a 
decrease of $27,917.92 from the expenditure 
of $2,914,102.07 in 1953-54. 

At March 31, 1955, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.65 to $39.70. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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The number of new housing units com- 
pleted in April increased nearly 27 per 
cent to put January-April completions more 
than 21 per cent above last year’s record 
level. The number of starts was up 4:5 
per cent in April and more than 7 per cent 


in the first four months. Units under con- 


struction at the end of April were up by 
more than 11 per cent. 

April completions increased to 8,594 from 
6,774, starts to 9,085 from 8,692 and units 
under construction at month’s end to 58,862 
from 52,978. January-April totals (1954 
figures in parentheses) were: completions, 
32,907 (27,101) and starts, 21,933 (20,414). /7 





Quebec Employer Group Studies Unemployment 


The Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, an organization to which some 500 
employers in the province of Quebec 
belong, has offered its complete co-operation 
to the public authorities, to labour leaders 
and to other leading employers with a view 
to doing away with unemployment. The 
offer was made in a declaration carried 
unanimously by the organization at the 
close of a study day in Montreal May 31 
devoted entirely to an analysis of 
unemployment. 

This employers’ study day, the theme of 
which was “Unemployment for which the 
employer is held responsible,” was presided 
over by Hervé Baribeau, PAT President. 

During the day, Jean Paul Deslierres and 
Ernest Désormeaux defined the theoretical 
terms of unemployment with regard to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, André 
Raynauld examined the economic causes 
of unemployment, Mare Robert analysed 
the social causes of the problem and 
Marcel Piché suggested remedies. 

Georges Henri Dagneau, Secretary of the 
study and social action service of the PAT, 
read a communication on seasonal unem- 
ployment which had been sent to the con- 
ference in Paris of the International Union 
of Christian Employer Associations. 

This communication points out that the 
PAI believes small and medium-sized con- 
cerns are “the two main pivots on which 
the struggle against seasonal unemployment 
rests”. 

The statement issued at the close of the 
study day stressed the fact that the PAI 
‘Is convinced that the co-operation and 
understanding of labour leaders and concern 
for the personal skill of the workers are 
both elements which are essential to the 
solution of the unemployment problem”. 

A brief summary of the five talks follows. 


Jean Paul Deslierres 


Jean Paul Desherres, MIR, Personnel 
Director at the St. Jean de Dieu Hospital 
in Montreal, defined the theoretical terms 
of unemployment in a general address on 
the problem. 
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He outlined three kinds of unemploy- 
ment :— 


1. The unemployment we want, and with 
good reason, since, he explained, the word 
unemployment derives etymologically from 
a Greek word meaning “work stoppage at 
the hottest time of the day,’ and expresses 
a physical necessity. 


2. The unemployment we complain about, 
reasonably and never too often, as it is real 
unemployment, the kind imposed on the 
workers through various causes. 


3. The unemployment “we should tena- 
ciously complain about but don’t”, as it is 
the kind for which the individual person 
and the family are partially responsible 
through lack of perseverance, sobriety and 
knowledge. 


Ernest Désormeaux 


Ernest Désormeaux, Secretary of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
described unemployment insurance as a 
true “labour exchange,” just as profitable to 
employers as to employees. 

He attributed to the establishment of 
unemployment insurance’ the _ relative 
economic stability Canada has enjoyed even 
when the number of unemployed was 
increasing. 

Mr. Désormeaux pointed out that “except 
in a few cases, the municipalities and the 
provinces have not had to make any 
disbursements to assist the unemployed. 
The structure of the national economy and 
the morale of the people have kept up. 
In so far as markets were available, indus- 
try has continued its productive capacity, 
wages are the same and the standard of 
living has not changed.” 

Pointing out that 79 per cent of the 
workers in Canada are today covered by 
unemployment insurance, Mr. Désormeaux 
expressed the hope that some day they 
may all be covered. 





Mr. Désormeaux also stressed the services 
rendered by the National Employment 
Service, the ramifications of which affect 
young workers, labourers, tradesmen and 
the handicapped. 


André Raynauld 


André Raynauld, professor of political 
economy at the University of Montreal, 
explained that, from an economic point of 
view, present-day unemployment is partially 
due to the fact that the development of 
economic activity is too slow in relation 
to the rapid increase of manpower deriving 
from immigration and our increased 
population. 

He pointed out, however, that this must 
not lead to the conclusion that greater 
production will inevitably do away with 
unemployment. 

He said “present circumstances require 
that further stimulants be given to the 
economy, stimulants exceeding the amount 
theoretically sufficient to fill the gaps and 
control a haemorrhage”. 

Nita bavnauld- -pointedssoute: that it 
behooves the various governments, federal, 
provincial and municipal, to stimulate the 
economy. 

He added that “this responsibility is all 
the more heavy as governments have very 
efficient means of intervention, only they 
don’t use them”. 


Mare Robert 


“The most urgent reason why the business 
leader must concern himself with the 
problem of unemployment is that, unless 
this social uneasiness is done away with, 
the labour masses, possibly blinded by the 
false promises of certain demagogues and 
through the popular vote, will not allow 
our system of private enterprise to go on 
much longer.” 

Such was the conclusion of an address 
on the social causes of unemployment given 
by Mare Robert, MIR, director of labour 
and public relations in the household 
appliances division of Canadian General 
Electric. 

Mr. Robert stated that lack of worker 
mobility was one of the causes of unem- 
ployment and said that “social and family 
ties retain the worker in a locality of severe 
unemployment when he might, perhaps, find 
employment in other regions or industrial 
centres”. 

The speaker also suggested that the 
margin of earnings between skilled and 
unskilled occupations should be greater as 
an inducement to further specialization. 

Mr. Robert also considered as a handicap 
the cost of seniority clauses in collective 
agreements. 
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He suggested that business do everything 
possible to prevent unemployment “through 
a better evaluation of sales and planning 
of production”. 

He denied that automation 
serious cause of unemployment. 

The speaker stated that if business does 
not make use of automation it will 
jeopardize the employment security of its 
workers. “Only then”, he said, “will it be 
responsible for unemployment in not apply- 
ing the principles of automation to its 
manufacturing processes.” 


Marcel Piché 


Marcel Piché, QC, suggested that the 
great remedy for unemployment is to put 
a stop to “unemployment of the conscience, 
the heart, the mind and the imagination” 
and added that we can’t leave to our 
neighbour the solving of all problems. 

Mr. Piché outlined the part of the 
Government, the employer, the employee 
and the public in preventing unemploy- 
ment, starting with the general principle 
that confidence in our economic system is 
essential to the maintenance of economic 
activity which will put an end to unem- 
ployment. 

On the international level, the speaker 
called upon all governments to co-ordinate 
their efforts and liberalize international 
trade. 

He declared that “without realizing it, 
American protectionism is allied to 
European socialism”’. 

Mr. Piché suggested that it behooves the 
Government in time of recession to “infuse 
new life into the economy by lightening 
individual as well as corporation and 
business income tax and other taxes, by 
programs of public works, and by placing 
credit at the disposal of business concerns”. 
He pointed out that provincial govern- 
ments also have a role to perform: to 
launch public works and develop natural 
resources. 

In considering the role of employers, Mr. 
Piché stressed the need for improving their 
concerns and products and reducing their 
costs. 

With respect to employees, the speaker 
pointed out that organized labour must 
“see to it that it 1s not an obstacle to the 
development of the concern”. 

Finally, as to the responsibility of the 
public, Mr. Piché said that “the consumer 
must maintain his purchases and spend 
more and more as his income increases”. 

In conlusion, Mr. Piché mentioned cer- 
tain means to stimulate economy, such as 
“a consortium or mutual investment syndi- 
cate consisting of the majority of our 
industries and businesses so as to concen- 
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trate a considerable financial power which 
would provide investments with a view to 
developing our natural resources. 

“Our credit unions and our banks could 
and even should belong to these con- 


sortiums, thus placing at their disposal a 
credit that would be really tremendous. 
By that very fact we would create addi- 
tional economic activity and could provide 
an extraordinary number of jobs.” 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


May 18 
Railway Act 


Bill 259, to increase the annual appro- 
priation to the grade crossing fund from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000, considered in 
committee, read a third time and passed. 


May 19 
Vocational Training 


In reply to a question by Mr. J. G. 
Diefenbaker (Prince Albert), the Hon. Mr. 
Gregg tabled the following information 
concerning vocational training grants: 


1. The vocational schools assistance agree- 
ments entered into by the government of 
Canada with the provinces under the 
authority of the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act provided federal government 
financial assistance to the provinces for the 
development and carrying on of vocational 
training at a secondary school level. These 
agreements, which were entered into in 1945, 
ran for a ten-year period to March 31, 1955, 
and provided federal financial assistance to 
the provinces of approximately $30,700,000 
over the ten-year period. Of this amount, 
$10,304,950 was allotted specifically for build- 
ing and equipment projects for the extension 
of training facilities, and the balance by way 
of annual grants of $2,070,000 was provided 
to assist the provinces in meeting opera- 
tional costs of vocational schools, as well as 
for buildings and equipment. 

The amount allotted over this period to 
each province pursuant to these agreements 
and payments made to the close of the fiscal 
year 1954-55 thereunder are as follows: 


Payments to 





Province Allotment “March 31/55 
Newfoundland ..... $ 689,450 $ 594,020 
Prince Edward Is... 338,400 329,092 
Nova’ Scotia < 2s .e 1,567,100 1,208,738 
New Brunswick 1,351,300 1,340,200 
Quebec sintal: «Yatere 9,319,500 9,319,500 
On GariG ae he aoc 8,947,000 8,723,185 
IVER TAUGOD A be toys xk cores 1,952,600 1,169,911 
Saskatchewan ..... 2,488,000 2,176,669 
Amberta:. - ee 2,149,600 2,094,669 
British neta is 1,884,100 1,847,329 
INAV Var Lape tage ore tan eas rem 21,100 4,866 

ovate: ay ee $30,708,150 $28,808,179 


The federal commitments to the provinces 
with respect to the amount of $10,304, 950 
specifically allotted for building and equip- 
ment projects has been met and provision 
was made by the governor in council under 
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date of March 12, 1955, for the extension of 
the term of each of the aforesaid agreements 
to March 31, 1956. Provision has been made 
in the estimates of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year 1955-56 for pay- 
ments to the provinces pursuant to the 
provisions of these agreements to the amount 
of $2,070,000 in the fiscal year. 


Labour Department Estimates 


Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) 
speaking in the debate on the Department 
of Labour’s estimates, warned that automa- 
tion was the “greatest contributing factor to 
unemployment” in Canada and the United 
States. He criticized the reduction in voca- 
tional training expenses by $109,000 and the 
capital grants for the purpose of assisting 
in providing vocational schools by $651,450. 

“Within the next few years we are going 
to find that automation will be putting 
more and more men on the street and we 
will be faced with the problem of retrain- 
ing men for some other gainful occupation,” 
he said. “Instead of doing that we are 
cutting down the very organization that is 
needed to train our men and women so 
they may make a contribution to the 
country. Instead of training people who 
might become displaced, we are going into 
reverse and practically cutting out these 
grants.” 

In the debate, Mr. Diefenbaker referred 
to the unemployment figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
National Employment Service and said that 
there “must be some body that would bring 
together in proper relationship the man- 
power situation in our country”. 


May 23 


Government Employees 


Bill 188 to amend the Government 
Employees Compensation Act was read the 
third time and passed. 


May 27 
Railway Layoffs 


In reply to a question by Mr. Harold E. 
Winch (Vancouver East) the Hon. George 
Marler, Minister of Transport, reported that 
the reductions in personnel employed by the 


Canadian National Railway for the repair 
and servicing of rolling stock “is explained 
by the dieselization of motive power, the 
cumulative effect of improvement in design 
and construction, increased capacity of 
freight cars, improvement in repair methods 
and practices, and the acquisition of much 
new equipment”. 

Mr. Marler added that layoffs at Port 
Mann, B.C., have been effected by “the 
efforts of management to maintain a proper 
balance between rolling stock and repair 
expenses and the volume of traffic”. 


June 2 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


In reply to a question by Mr. T. S. 
Barnett (Comox-Alberni), the Minister of 
Labour reported that the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee had 
approved in August 1952, a regulation, 
padded by Order in Council on August 14 
of that year, which enumerated “certain 
types of moneys” paid by an employer 
which would render an employee ineligible 
for unemployment insurance. Mr. Gregg 
said that this Order in Council had been 
published in the Canada Gazette of August 
27, 1952, and since then has been contained 
in every edition of the consolidated regu- 
lations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

Concerning the effect this could have on 
a worker guaranteed an annual wage, Mr. 
Gregg said: “The reference to the guar- 
anteed annual wage envisaged a situation 
in which the employer paid full wages to 
an employee during a period in which he 
was not actually working. It would 
obviously be absurd to pay unemploy- 
ment insurance over and above full pay 
during a period of idleness. 

“Tt should be made clear,” he continued, 
“that all proposed changes in unemploy- 
ment insurance regulations are discussed 
fully with representatives of both organized 
labour and management, and that it is the 
policy of the Government to make no 
recommendations that will prejudice labour- 
management negotiations on questions such 
as the guaranteed annual wage, or on any 
other matter.” 


June 10 


Municipal Firemen 


By a vote of 49 to 8, the House in 
committee defeated a motion submitted by 
Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton West) to 
have municipal firemen excluded from 
unemployment insurance coverage and from 
the necessity of making contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund. 


In supporting rejection of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Gregg said that it is difficult to 
persuade groups in some categories to come 
under the Act and that he felt the Govern- 
ment could not accede to the firemen’s 
request. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. Gregg announced to the House that 
the Government was prepared to reduce 
the period during which an unemployed 
worker can draw unemployment insurance 
from 51 to 36 weeks instead of to 31 weeks 
as originally proposed. The Labour Min- 
ister said that the Government agreed to 
the 36-week period because of representa- 
tions by labour organizations and House 
members. 

Mrs. Fairclough argued that the 51-week 
period should be retained. She said there 
would be no danger to the insurance fund 
as the Government itself had said that only 
3°5 per cent of the claims had been for 
more than 30 weeks. 


June 14 


Unemployment Insurance 


A motion to reconsider the provision 
setting 36 weeks as the maximum period in 
which jobless workers may draw unemploy- 
ment insurance was defeated in the House 
by a vote of 108 to 61. Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, 
who submitted the motion, said that with 
the maximum period increased from 30 to 
36 weeks by the Government, the number 
of claimants who will be cut off from the 
additional period are 1:75 per cent of all 
claimants. “This 1:75 per cent of claimants 
who will be cut off after the 36-week period 
will be the very ones who will be in the 
most dire need of benefit,’ she said. 

“The absence of protection for the income 
of our working people when that income is 
lost because of illness” was deplored by 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North). 
Mr. Knowles contended that the maximum 
period of benefit should be maintained 
at 51 weeks and that when workers are 
unemployed as a result of illness, they 
should be covered by unemployment in- 
surance legislation. 

Following the vote on Mrs. Fairclough’s 
motion, the Bill was read the third time 
and passed. 


Blind Persons 


Bill 350 amending the Blind Persons Act, 
lowering the eligible age to 18 years and 
increasing the maximum allowable annual 
income to $480 for single persons and to 
$960 for blind married couples, was read 
the second and third times and passed. 
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70" Annual Convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Terms for merger with CCL unanimously approved; union early next 
year predicted. Government action on unemployment, establishment 
“this year” of national health insurance demanded. All officers re-elected 


Not one “nay” vote was cast when the 
70th annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada voted on the 
agreement for the merger of the TLC and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. In 
approving the report of the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee, the 707 delegates took a 
step that in all probability means that the 
TLC’s 70th convention was its last. 

If the merger agreement is approved by 
the CCL convention in October, the amal- 
gamation, which will result in a central 
labour organization with a membership of 
more than a million, will likely be effected 
at a joint convention early next Spring. 
(The text of the agreement is printed in 
full on pages 762 to 764.) 

The history-making convention was held 
in Windsor, Ont., from May 30 to June 4. 

As soon as the unanimous vote on the 
merger agreement was recorded, an invita- 
tion was sent to CCL President A. R. 


Mosher to come to the convention and 
address the delegates. He arrived the next 
day. 


The unanimous approval of the merger 
agreement was the high spot of the conven- 
tion; all other decisions taken there could 
not escape from its shadow. Most important 
of the other events at the meeting were 
the framing of demands for government 
action on unemployment and for estab- 
lishment ‘this year” of a national health 
insurance plan and the re-affrmation of 
the TLC’s traditional policy of non- 
partisanship in politics. 

The number of resolutions 
on working conditions of government 
employees was much greater than ever 
before and, with a total of 24, ranked 
second in number to those on unemploy- 
ment insurance, which totalled 28. 

The elections resulted in the return of 
all last year’s officers, although one Vice- 
president came within two votes of defeat. 

The opening ceremonies were conducted 
by Sam Sasso, President of the Essex and 
Kent Counties Trades and Labour Council. 
The invocation was by the Rev. M. C. 
Davies, MLA, Speaker of the Ontario 
Legislature. The delegates were welcomed 
to the city by Windsor Controller Mrs. 


submitted 
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Cameron H. Montrose and to the province 
by Lt.-Col. The Hon. Wiliam Griesinger, 
Ontario’s Minister of Public Works. 


Claude Jodoin 


Unemployment was perhaps the greatest 
“Immediate problem” facing the convention 
and the proposed merger of the TLC and 
CCL was perhaps the “most important 
internal matter” to come before the con- 
vention, TLC President Claude Jodoin said 
in his opening address. 

His speech was basically a review of 
Congress activities during the nine months 
since he was elected to the presidency as 
successor to President Emeritus Percy 
Bengough, and a high-lighting of the major 
topics before the convention. In it he 
singled out for comment, in addition to 
unemployment and labour unity, last year’s 
TLC memorandum to the Cabinet, TLC 
representations concerning the April session 
of the Federal-Provincial Conference, the 
Ontario general election, West German 
sovereignty, the revised Criminal Code, and 
TLC co-operation with trade unions else- 
where in the world. 

The past winter’s unemployment, Mr. 
Jodoin said, was “a wastage of manpower 
—an unnecessary wastage over a protracted 


period”. 
Labour unity, he declared, was “not only 
desirable but necessary”. In answer to 


those who had suggested that the com- 
bined membership would be strong and 
influential enough to virtually control 
Canada, the TLC President said: “I can 
assure them that we will wield that strength 
and influence when it becomes a fact; but 
not to control. Our purpose, as it has 
always been, is to obtain the greatest 
measure of social and economic security for 
ourselves and all Canadians as is humanly 
possible.” 

He expressed the hope that the two 
Congresses would be united early in the 
new year. 

Of the TLC memorandum to the Cabinet 
last November (L.G., Dec., p. 1692), Mr. 
Jodoin said it included all the decisions of 
the Regina convention that should have 
been placed before the Government. 


He told the delegates that the TLC and 
the CCL had made joint representations 
to the federal Government and, through 
provincial federations of labour, to the 
provincial Governments to have the cost of 
relief for unemployed employable persons 
equitably divided between the federal and 
provincial authorities. He said _ that 
because of these recommendations, unem- 
ployment and the question of jointly 
sharing the costs of aid to the unemployed 
were discussed at the April 22 preliminary 
session of the Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence and that possible formulas for imple- 
menting such aid were advanced by the 
Federal Government. “There now appears 
to be a new mood of co-operation between 
the various levels of government in Canada 
and a determination to deal with unem- 
ployment on a non-political basis,’ he 


added. 


Referring to a “new phrase” that turned 
up at the conference—“normal unemploy- 
ment’—he said he hoped that it was an 
“official shp of the tongue”. He warned 
that if this were not the case, “we will do 
all in our power to eradicate this notion 
from official thinking” and emphasized that 
“the only condition in Canada which this 
Congress will recognize as normal is full 
employment”. 

Commenting upon the elimination of 
unemployment, Mr. Jodoin said: 

I have a lot of confidence in the future of 
Canada, its industrial potentialities and its 
natural resources; and I am certain that, if 
their development were well-directed and 
well-planned, unemployment would disappear. 
In this connection I would recommend the 
creation of a tripartite commission with 
representation from government, manage- 


ment and organized labour to deal with 
these matters. 


He said the date of the Ontario election 
was not the best from the convention’s 
standpoint because of the danger that the 
subject might “introduce itself’ into the 
proceedings. He reminded the delegates 
that the TLC has consistently refused to 
deal with provincial matters at its con- 
ventions. 


The Director of Political Research had 
been placed at the disposal of the officers 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour, he 
announced, and the TLC was co-operating 
with them in a province-wide “get out the 
vote” campaign. 


“This Congress has been non-partisan in 
politics for more than 30 years,” he said. 
“IT hope that our Congress as such will 
never become involved in party politics. 

“We can never hope to serve the real 
needs of organized labour if this Congress 
should ever become a subsidiary of some- 


body’s political organization. Organized 
labour through its national congress should 
always be master in its own house.” 

In discussing international affairs, Mr. 
Jodoin noted the ratification of the treaties 
raising the Republic of Germany to the 
status of a sovereign state. Quoting from 
a Trades and Labour Congress Journal 
editorial, he said: 


The current agreements covering the future 
status of West Germany appear to be the 
best that can be devised under present con- 
ditions and also appear to provide for a 
further strengthening of the defensive posi- 
tion of the democratic nations against any 
possible recurrence of aggressive action by 
the totalitarian dictatorships behind the iron 
curtain. Whatever other risks may be 
involved, and bearing in mind that these 
risks must be measured in relation to the 


major risk we are constantly facing, the 
Trades and [Labour Congress of Canada 


fully supports the principles in these agree- 
5002900 Sean 


Discussing the recent revision of the 
Criminal Code, the labour leader said that 
because of Congress representations, the 
new Code not only contains all of the “old 
protections” of the “traditional rights” of 
organized labour but they in many ways 
have been “strengthened and spelled out 
more specifically”. 


Again quoting from the TLC Journal, he 
said: “In other words, Parliament has 
confirmed its intention that strikes should 
not be considered as violations of the 
criminal law and has inserted within the 
new Code the necessary provisions to carry 
out this intention”, 

He continued: “The right to strike, how- 
ever, has been denied to a very large and 
important group of affliated organizations 
through governmental action of a different 
type.” The Government’s decision in last 
year’s railway dispute was “not in line with 
our Canadian democratic way of life, and 
should never be imposed again,” he said. 

Mr. Jodoin then turned to the subject 
of government employees. “I would point 
out to the Government of Canada and to 
politicians generally,” he said, “that they 
should practise what they preach. In the 
federal and every provincial jurisdiction 
there are laws providing for our members 
to bargain collectively and to sign con- 
tracts with their employers. But in. only 
the province of Saskatchewan does this law 
embrace the employees of the Government. 
This Congress has been asking the federal 
authorities to grant this right to its own 
employees through their chosen organiza- 
tions. We will continue to press for this 
right on behalf of all of the members 
of our affliated organizations who are 
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Symbolic of the approaching healing of a long-standing split in Canadian organized 
labour is this photograph of Frank Hall, A. R. Mosher and Percy R. Bengough. 
It was a dispute between the union of which Mr. Hall is Canadian head, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and that of which Mr. Mosher was then President, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, that led to the expulsion from the 


TLC of the CBRE, a step eventually followed by the formation of the CCL. 


Mr. 


Bengough served 11 years as TLC President and is now President Emeritus. 


employed by the Government of Canada, 
because we cannot see why these public 
servants should be required to continue to 
serve their beloved Canada as citizens— 
second class.” 

Referring to the recent withdrawal of 
Venezuela from the International Labour 
Organization and the turning down by the 
TLC of an invitation to send a delegation 
to the May Day celebration in Moscow, 
Mr. Jodoin said that it was the responsi- 
bility of free trade unions in North America 
and the Commonwealth to work through 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to the end that free trade 
unions will be recognized in all countries 
of the world. He said that “perhaps no 
anomaly in human affairs is greater than 
that in those countries whose governments 
and political philosophies claim to foster 
the maximum of democracy and human 
rights we find no freedom of expression or 
association as we know it in our free trade 
unions. We will continue to decline such 
invitations for these same reasons until the 
basic trade union rights are assured to the 
workers of those countries”. 
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TLC-CCL Merger 


It took only a little more than an hour, 
a much shorter time than anticipated, for 
the convention to discuss and approve the 
report of the TLC-CCL Unity Committee 
recommending amalgamation of the two 
labour federations. Only three of the 
thirteen delegates who spoke on the report 
raised objections, and then only to details 
of the merger terms. 

When President Claude Jodoin called for 
the “nay” vote, the packed Windsor 
armouries fell completely silent. Then the 
delegates, springing to their feet, cheered 
and sang. 

After the vote, a delegate from the 
Carpenters registered dissent against two 
subsections of the merger agreement. (The 
agreement is printed in full on pages 762 
to 764.) 

The TLC thus progressed further along 
the road to organic unity than any other 
major North American labour organiza- 
tion. The CCL does not vote on the 
merger terms until October* and, in the 

*It has been reported that the CCL executive 


council unanimously approved the merger terms 
at a meeting in Ottawa in mid-June. 





United States, both the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have scheduled for 
the first week of December conventions for 
discussion of their amalgamation. 

The first delegate to speak after TLC 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing moved 
adoption of the Committee’s report was 
Frank Hall, Vice-president in Canada of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, the union whose conflict with the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees over craft versus industrial 
unionism led to the split in Canada’s 
organized labour movement. 

“T cannot conceive that there is any 
delegate who could be opposed in prin- 
ciple” to the merger, he said. He was 
prepared to leave the question of working 
out the details to the unity committee. 

“No union in Canada has suffered as 
much from the division of labour as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks,’ he con- 
tinued. Telling of the expulsion of the 
CBRE, he said that since then his union 
had spent “thousands of dollars” fighting 
that union; it was now time to call a halt. 
“The time has come for solidarity in the 
ranks of labour in this country,” he said. 

Warning the convention not to give the 
impression that it was opposed to the 


principle of merger, he appealed for 
unanimous support of the committee’s 
recommendations. 

Douglas Hamilton, Toronto District 


Trades and Labour Council, said: “This 
is not the time for petty grievances, not 
the time to discuss personalities or old 
feuds; it 1s a time for leadership. I think 
this is a good bargain; to work out the 
details will take leadership.” He, too, 
appealed for unanimous support of the 
recommendations. 

The TLC Director of Organization, Max 
Swerdlow, declared that “certain sections of 
management have taken the position that 
a unified labour body is going to infringe 
on their rights. As a matter of fact,’ he 
continued, “it is none of management’s 
business. 

“The merger of the CCL and TLC,” he 
went on, “is not designed to infringe on 
the functions of management; it is designed 
to give us vitality and strength and make 
our movement more effective.” 

One of the few speakers who voiced 
some misgivings about the merger proposal 
was John W. Bruce, chief Canadian 
organizer for the plumbers’ union, who was 
this year attending his 42nd convention. 
While TLC conventions had from time to 
time gone on record as favouring organic 
unity, he said, “many of us cannot ignore 
the terrible position that we in the building 


trades are in as a result of raiding by 
groups with which we plan to merge. 

“The United Mine Workers,” he said, 
“have injunctions against us in the courts 
and are raiding our territories.- Nor can we 
ignore the situation in Kitimat, where the 
Steelworkers sent a stooge president into 
one of our locals and now are trying to 
challenge our certificate. ; 

“T cannot accept this agreement as a 
statement of finality that will meet with the 
approval of everyone but we are prepared 
to accept it because we want a_ unified 
union movement in Canada,” he said. He 
also said the CCCL should not be ignored. 

Mr. Bruce suggested that “we send the, 
committee back to clear up some of these 
questions before we attempt full organic 
unity”. 

Another doubter was Orville Braaten of 
Vancouver Local 433 of the Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
“Some of the proposals radically change our 
structure,’ he said. He also criticized the 
proposal to hold conventions only every 
second year. “I hope the delegates will 
take action to correct some of the inequi- 
ties of this document and after that we can 
unite,” he concluded. 

Charles Stewart of the Vancouver divi- 
sion, Street Railway Employees, joined in 
calling for an annual convention and 
suggested greater representation at conven- 
tions; he favoured one delegate per 500 
members. 


L. H. Rosen of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council answered the 
critics by saying that the problems that 
had to be _ straightened out would be 
straightened out. 

Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, ended the discussion 
with the remark that “the first of June 
will be the first day of a new era for 
organized labour in Canada”. 

After the unanimous vote was recorded, 
Edouard Larose, international representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiers, registered his union’s dissent of 
subsections 1(e) and 1(f) of the merger 
agreement, dealing with present bargaining 
certifications and organizational jurisdic- 
tions. 

An indication that the merger agreement 
would be approved, despite rumours of 
strong opposition heard on the conven- 
tion’s opening day, was given on the 
second day when a resolution endorsing 
“the course presently being followed by the 
leaders of this Congress towards a successful 
merger of the Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour” was 
carried without debate. 
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The TLC-CCL Merger Agreement 


1. Agreement for the Merger of The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 


(a) The Trades and Labor Congress of 


Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour shall merge into one completely 
autonomous labor centre. This new Con- 


gress shall embrace as equals all affiliated 
and chartered unions and organizations 
which are presently in either The Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada or the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and which wish to 
join and will accept the policies and prin- 
ciples that will govern its affairs and 
activities. All other legitimate labor organi- 
zations within Canada, whether local, 
provincial, national or international shall be 
eligible for membership. 

(b) This new Congress shall be dedicated 
to the principles of promoting and advancing 
the best interests of its membership in the 
economic, social and legislative fields. 

(c) The objective in the creation of this 
new labor centre is the eventual unification 
of all sections of bona fide organized labor 
in Canada. 

(d) The principles of both the industrial 
and craft concepts of organization are recog- 
nized as equally necessary, and the new 
Congress will endeavour to organize all Cana- 
dian workers into the appropriate type of 
union. 

(e) The integrity of each affiliated union 
in the merged organization will be main- 
tained and preserved. To guarantee this 
principle, the Constitution of the new 
merged organization will make proper pro- 
vision for the necessary safeguards to respect 
and protect the established bargaining rela- 
tionship of each affiliate and prevent each 
affiliate from being raided by any other 
affiliate. Appropriate machinery shall be 
established by the new Congress to imple- 
ment effectively this constitutional provision. 

(f{) Subject to the foregoing, each affiliate 
shall have the same organizational jurisdic- 
tion within the new merged Congress as it 
occupied in either The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour prior to the merger. 

(g) In recognition of the obvious fact that 
Clauses (e) and (f) above will create dupli- 
eation and confliction of organizations and 
jurisdictions, affiliates of the merged organ- 
ization will be encouraged in such instances 
to settle these difficulties and problems by 
voluntary agreement in consultation with the 
officers or officials of the merged organiza- 
tion, by mutual agreement between them- 
selves, by merger of their respective organ- 
izations where feasible and desirable, or by 


such other means as will resolve the issues 
amicably and intelligently. 

(h) The fundamental right of all workers, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin, to share fully in the benefits of trade 
union organization shall be established 
within the Constitution of the new merged 
Congress. 

(i) In recognition of its significance and 
importance to. the nation and Labor Move- 
ment, the principle of unremitting enmity 
to discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
creed or national origin wherever it may be 
found shall also be contained within the 
Constitution of the new merged Congress. 
Effective machinery will be established to 
combat discrimination and promote a con- 
structive program in the field of human 
rights. 

(j) While recognizing the fact that the 
Canadian Labor Movement has always been 
singularly free from corruption and _ dis- 
honesty, the new merged Congress shall 
commit itself to unswerving opposition to 
corrupt influences either from within or 
without, and will take every legitimate 
means to protect the Canadian Labor Mov e- 
ment from being preyed upon by such 
influences. 

(k) The new merged Congress shall also 
affirm its adherence to the principles of 
democracy and its abhorrence of totali- 
tarianism in any form, including Communism 
and Fascism. No organization which in the 
view of the new Congress subscribes to, or 
supports, totalitarian principles and policies, 
including those of Communism or Fascism, 
shall be eligible for affiliation. 

(1) Initially, the Regional and Depart- 
mental structures and all employees, includ- 
ing those engaged in administration, will be 
retained. Eventually the two. structures 
shall be integrated into a unified structure. 

(m) Provincial Federations and Labor 
Councils will amalgamate as soon as practi- 
eable but in any event within two years 
following the merger of The Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

(n) This statement of principles shall be 
submitted to the Executive Councils of the 
two Congresses, and if approved, the TLC- 
CCL Unity Committee will commence at once 
to draft the balance of an agreement which 
could complete the basis of merger. The 
Committee in subsequent meetings reached 
agreement on the following details for 
merger. 


2. Name, Government and Structure of the Merged Congress 


(a) The name of the 


shall be: 
“The Canadian Labour Congress” 
“Congres Du Travail Canadien” 
(b) The supreme governing body of the 
merged Congress shall be its biennial Con- 
vention. 


(c) Representation at the Conventions of 
the merged Congress shall be on the follow- 
ing basis: 


merged Congress 
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From local unions, branches and lodges in 
Canada of International and National 
Unions, Provincial Organizations, Organ- 
izing Committees and Directly Chartered 
Local Unions, one delegate for 1,000 or less 


members and one additional delegate for 
each additional 1,000 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

International and National Unions, Pro- 
vincial Organizations and Organizing 


Committees affiliating their entire Cana- 
dian membership direct from Head- 
quarters shall be entitled to two additional 
delegates to be nominated from their 
Canadian membership. 


Provincial Federations of Labor and 
Trades and Labor Councils shall be 
entitled to a maximum of two delegates. 


A registration fee of $5 shall be charged 
for all delegates and $3 for all guests. 


(d) The Convention Call for the Conven- 
tion of the merged Congress shall be issued 
at least four months in advance of the 
Convention. 

Resolutions shall be received not later than 
sixty days prior to Convention. 

Delegates’ Credentials shall be received 
not later than thirty days prior to Con- 
vention. 


(e) The Governing Body of the merged 
Congress between Conventions shall be the 
Executive Council. 


(f) The Executive Council shall consist of 
three Executive Officers and thirteen Vice- 
presidents. 


(g) The Executive Officers of the merged 
Congress shall be a President, an Executive 
Vice-president and a  Secretary-treasurer 
who shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. These officers shall be elected at the 
regular Conventions of the merged Congress. 

Tnitially the President and Executive ‘Vice- 
president shall be elected from the unions 
presently affliated with The Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. Initially, the 
Secretary-treasurer shall be elected from the 
unions presently affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


(h) An Officer elected to office by a Con- 
vention of the merged Congress shall not 
be required to be credentialled to Conven- 
tions in order to be eligible for re-election 
to office. 


(1) The thirteen Vice-presidents shall be 
elected by the regular Conventions of the 
merged Congress on a geographical basis as 
follows: 
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AOTC SLO pee. 5 eeetrs © fw ee 4 
GL Fo 9 fel te, Peas feel GR A Mee int eh 3 
Pubantic. PE COVINGES  -:.. i.e. 2 
13 
(j) Initially the thirteen Vice-presidents 
shall be elected from unions presently 


affliated with The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour on the following basis: 
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(k) There shall also be two Honorary 
Presidents, one of whom shall be from The 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, and 
the other from the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 


(1) The Executive Council shall meet at 
least three times a year. It shall discharge 
its responsibilities in conformity with the 


Constitution and in such manner as shail be 
best designed to safeguard, promote and 
advance the welfare and best interests of 
the merged Congress, its affiliates and 
membership. 


(m) There shall also be a General Board 
composed of the Executive Council and a 
designated representative of each Interna- 
tional and National Union, Provincial Organ- 
ization and Organizing Committee. This 
general board shall function in an advisory 
and consultative capacity. It shall meet in 
the alternate years to the Constitutional 
Conventions of the merged Congress. 


(n) Responsibility for the proper discharge 
of the affairs and activities of the merged 
Congress shall be vested in the Executive 
Committee. 


(o) The President shall function as the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Congress. He 
shall exercise supervision of its affairs; sign 
all official documents, and preside at regular 
and special Conventions and at meetings of 
the Executive Council, Executive Committee 
and Executive Board. 


(p) The Executive Vice-president shall aid 
the President in his duties as Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Congress and act on his 
behalf when requested to do so. In the 
event of the office of President becoming 
vacant, the Executive Vice-president shall 
become acting President. 


Within six days of the vacancy of the 
Office of President, the Acting President 
shall call a special meeting of the Executive 
Council to elect a successor. At this meeting 
a President shall be elected by a majority 
vote to complete the unexpired term until 
the next regular Convention. 


(q) The Secretary-treasurer shall be the 
Chief Financial Officer of the Congress and 
shall be responsible for general administra- 
tion. He shall provide the Executive Council 
with a financial statement at each of its 
regular meetings and shall provide for an 
audit of all books, accounts, records and 
financial transactions of the Congress by an 
independent firm of chartered accountants at 
least once each year. Such audits shall be 
furnished to the Executive Council and 
Convention. 


3. Finances 


(a) The merged Congress shall succeed to 
all the assets of The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
eress of Labour and shall assume all Habili- 
ties of The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The term “assets” shall include 
real estate held in trust by the respective 
Congresses. The transfer of assets and 
liabilities shall be carried out as soon as 
practicable following the first Convention. 

(b) The per capita tax payable to the 
merged Congress by National and Interna- 
tional Unions, Provincial Organizations and 
Organizing Committees, shall be seven cents 
per member per month. 

The per capita tax payable to the merged 
Congress by the federal unions and directly 
chartered unions shall be seventy-five cents 
per member per month. 

Provincial Federations shall pay to the 
merged Congress an affiliation fee of $25 
per year. 
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Trades and Labor Councils shall‘ pay to 
the merged Congress a per capita tax of two 
cents per delegate per month. 

(c) Executive Council members shall be 
paid transportation and hotel expenses, and 
a per diem allowance, for attending Execu- 
tive Council meetings, as well as compensa- 
tion for time lost where applicable. 

(d) Expenses for members of the General 
Board attending meetings of the General 


Board shall be borne by their respective 
Unions. 

(e) The pension, welfare and insurance 
plans of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour now in effect for the respective 
executive officers and staffs shall be inte- 
grated so as to protect the best interests 
of all concerned. 


4. No-Raiding Agreement and Ineligibility 


(a) The TLC-CCL No-Raiding Agreement 
shall be preserved, and with the consent of 
the signatories, shall be extended for a 
period of two years from its present expira- 
tion date. It shall be amended to make it 
effective as between all unions signatory to 
it, irrespective of their former aftliation. 

(b) Any union, section or group of a 
union, suspended or expelled from affiliation 
with either The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada or the Canadian Congress of 
Labour shall not be eligible for affiliation 
with the merged Congress, unless the Execu- 
tive Council is satisfied that the causes that 
led to the original suspension or expulsion 


no longer exist, and that the applicant for 
affiliation will abide by the Constitution and 
conform to the principles and policies of the 
merged Congress. 

(c) Any union which has granted mem- 
bership or affiliation to any other union, 
section or group included in a suspension or 
expulsion by The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada or the Canadian Congress 
of Labour shall not be eligible for affiliation 
with the merged Congress, unless the mem- 
bership or affiliation of the expelled or 
suspended union, section or group, is 
previously approved by the Executive Council 
of the merged Congress. 


5. General 


Existing Provincial Federations of Labor 
and Trades and Labor Councils will be 
merged as provided for in Section 1, Clause 
(m) of this agreement. The Constitution 


shall provide for the establishment and 
functioning of these merged Provincial 
Federations of Labor and Trades and Labor 
Councils. 


6. Merger Procedure 


(a) In conformity with the provisions of 
Section 1, Clause (n), this agreement shall 
be submitted for approval to the Executive 
Councils of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

(b) Following approval by the Executive 
Councils of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, this agreement and such other agree- 
ments as may be necessary to accomplish the 
merger shall be submitted to separate Con- 
ventions of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 


Labour. 

(c) Upon approval by Conventions of the 
two Congresses, a proposed Constitution will 
be drafted by the Unity Committee. This 


draft Constitution shall reflect the provisions 
of the merger agreement and contain such 
other necessary and appropriate provisions 
as may be agreed to. Consistent with the 
merger agreement, it shall preserve the 
essential features of The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour Constitutions and the basic 
rights and obligations of the affiliates of 
both Congresses. 

(d) Upon approval by the separate Con- 
ventions of the two Congresses, the Unity 
Committee is empowered to call a joint’ 
Convention under provisions of Section 2 
of this Memorandum. This joint Conven- 
tion shall constitute the first regular biennial 
Convention of the merged Congress, at which 
the proposed Constitution will be considered 
and adopted. 





A. R. Mosher 

As soon as the TLC had approved the 
agreement for merger with the CCL, the 
executive sent an invitation to CCL 
President A. R. Mosher to address the 
delegates. He arrived the next day to be 
greeted by a chorus of cheers. 

Mr. Mosher, during a speech in which 
he welcomed the progress being made 
towards unity and called attention to the 
problems to be faced and the responsi- 
bilities to be accepted by the merged 
congress, hinted strongly that he was now 
ready to retire from office. 
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A man who had been Mr. Mosher’s 
opponent for more than 30 years was 
selected to introduce him to the delegates. 
Frank Hall, Canadian Vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, said this was particularly appro- 
priate because “the original difference and 
the split that occurred in the house of 
labour many years ago—almost 40 years 
ago, in 1922, at the Winnipeg convention 
of the TLC—came about because of a 
question of jurisdiction between the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of which 
I was then an officer, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, of 
which Brother Mosher was an officer.” 


He recounted how the CBRE was “told 
to leave” the TLC at that convention. 
During the intervening years, he said, both 
Mr. Mosher’s union and his own had “felt 
strongly the effects of the division”. Now, 
however, “reason has come to us and 
circumstances has dictated to us the neces- 
sity of healing this breach”. 

Mr. Mosher also began by reminiscing 
about the CBRE expulsion from the TLC. 
“Tt is not an entirely new experience for 
me to address a convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress,” he said, “but it is 
a new experience to address one under the 
conditions that exist today compared with 
the last time, in 1922, when I was pleading 
for a reconsideration of the decision to 
expel the organization I then headed from 
this body. 

“After many years of separation, some 
years of bitterness, some years of divided 
effort, we have at last seen the light of 
reason and are now making wonderful 
progress towards the uniting of these two 
great labour bodies. 

“We have a tremendous task before us. 
If. there are any in the ranks of your 
Congress or in the ranks of mine who 
believe that by this marriage we are going 
to immediately solve all our problems and 
differences, they are living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

“We are getting together that we might 
be able more effectively to deal with these 
problems but we will have differences of 
opinion on many questions. But they are 
all differences that we can resolve with 
patience, with perseverance, with good-will 
towards each other and with honesty of 
purpose.” 

He hoped that at the CCL convention in 
October they would have the same 
unanimous vote that the TLC had. 

Mr. Mosher congratulated the delegates 
on the way they had handled the merger 
recommendation and expressed his appre- 
ciation and admiration for the TLC repre- 
sentatives on the joint unity committee. 

In the progress being made towards 
organic unity, he continued, he was real- 
izing two ambitions: one, that someday 
there would be one central labour body in 
Canada, and two, that the time would 
come “when I might well pass over the 
badge of office and take my remaining 
days just a little easier”. 

The merged congress will have added 
responsibilities, Mr. Mosher warned. “Our 
responsibilities are not limited to the work- 
ing people in this country,” he = said, 
“although we have a tremendous responsi- 
bility towards them.” The responsibilities 
are also to the nation and to the less 
fortunate people all over the _ world. 


“Unless we are prepared to share the 
blessings we enjoy in Canada, these bless- 
ings will be taken from us,” he declared. 

There will be a great deal of work for 
the merged congress, Mr. Mosher pointed 
out. One of the great tasks will be to 
organize the “vast body” of unorganized 
workers. 

Turning to the question of jurisdictional 
disputes, the CCL President said they 
would crop up no matter how good the 
organization was but “it is our duty and 
responsibility to see that these jurisdic- 
tional disputes are settled in a fair and 
amicable way”. 

He concluded with the promise that the 
CCL would do everything possible to make 
the new congress a power to the advantage 
of everyone in it. 


Employment 


TLC affiliates were urged to seek 
“substantial” wage increases during 1955 and 
1956 in a resolution substituted by the 
resolutions committee for ten others sub- 
mitted by TLC unions. The same resolu- 
tion called on the federal Government to 
join with provincial governments in a six- 
point plan of action that the Congress 
believes will prevent a repetition of last 
winter’s unemployment. 

The resolution was amended during the 
debate to include a suggestion that a 
tripartite committee be set up to plan the 
development of Canada’s natural resources. 

Wage increases negotiated in 1954, the 
resolution pointed out, were “a considerable 
balancing factor in placing increased pur- 
chasing power in the pockets of the 
workers”. 

Federal and provincial governments were 
asked to establish the 40-hour work week, 
enact minimum wage Acts, reduce taxes on 
low and moderate incomes, launch a 
“comprehensive” public works program, 
encourage house building, and | control 
immigration according to the economy’s 
absorptive capacity. 

During the debate on the resolution, 
Canadian unionists were urged by Joseph 
Connolly, Plumbers’ organizer, not to take 
a second job after working a 40-hour week.* 

Donovan Swailes, President of the Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour, pointed out that 
“full employment depends on spending”. 
Both capital spending and consumer spend- 
ing are needed, he said, but consumer 
spending is the more important. He wanted 





*Later the convention passed a resolution urging 
the Government, industry, and all unions to take 
all possible steps to prevent workers from holding 
another full or part-time job. 
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the resolution amended to include a sugges- 
tion to TLC affiliates that they “set their 
sights” on a 35-hour week and to specify 
that minimum wages be established at a 
higher figure than that now existing. 

R. H. Brown of the Printing Pressmen 
declared the resolution should specify that 
the TLC’s aim was a “maximum” 40-hour 
week. He pointed out that some provincial 
legislation calls for a 44-hour week “and 
they are not very well enforced”. He also 
asked that the resolution contain a sugges- 
tion for the establishment of a tripartite 
committee to plan the development of 
Canada’s natural resources. A. F. Mac- 
Arthur, resolutions committee chairman, 
replied that this suggestion would be added 
to the resolution. 

Earlier, the report on unemployment by 
the committee on officers’ reports sparked 
a spirited discussion. The committee 
expressed agreement with a _ statement 
quoted by the TLC executive council in 
its annual report. The statement originally 
appeared in a report drafted at the Fifth 
Session of the ILO Metal Trades Com- 
mittee. Ti readsaa ios. sustained. stull 
employment can be built only on a solid 
foundation of adequate consumer purchas- 
ing power, of steadily rising’ living 
standards, of greater economic security, 
especially for the lower-income groups...” 

In its report, the committee on officers’ 
reports also urged the TLC to continue 
pressing the Government “to issue state- 
ments on the unemployment situation that 
are uniform and based on facts instead of 
the present situation where various branches 
of government issue statements on unem- 
ployment that are glaringly contradictory 
and that confuse the public”. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, told the convention 
he was confident that the problems involved 
in the final stages of health insurance can 
and will be overcome. He had previously 
told the delegates of the progress made in 
the past seven years in Canada’s national 
health program and outlined the major 
advances in the country’s welfare program 
since 1900. 

“We are ready to assist in a sensible and 
practical nation-wide (health insurance) 
scheme; but that depends on satisfactory 
agreements with the provincial govern- 
ments,” he said. Only two provinces have 
yet asked to join with the Government in 
a health plan, he informed the convention.* 


*In answer to a telegram, Mr. Martin the next 
day said the two provinces were Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 
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“With more than one-half of the nation’s 
population now enjoying some degree of 
prepaid protection against hospital and 
medical costs, we have come a long way 
towards realizing our objective of bringing 
adequate health care within the reach of 
all our people. But we still have some 
distance to go before proper provision can 
be made for those Canadians who are now 
shut off by financial barriers from access 


to the health care they require,” the 
Minister said. 

Mr. Martin began with a contrast 
between conditions at the turn of the 


century and conditions today. He then 
quoted statistics showing how “provision has 
been made out of production for our young, 
handicapped, sick and aged”. The Govern- 
ment is today spending 80 times as much 
in public welfare expenditures as it did 40 
years ago. “In the proportion of our 
national income that is redistributed for 
humanitarian purposes,” he said, “there is 
no other nation in the world, except one, 
that is spending so much.” 


He chastised critics of the “welfare 
state” who regard government expenditure 
on social security as a regrettable drain 
on the total resources of the nation instead 
of “what it really is: a productive invest- 
ment in the very economy on _ whose 
prosperity and_ stability all our wealth 
depends.” 


In his review of the development of 
Canada’s health and welfare program in the 
first half of this century, Mr. Martin 
pointed out that by 1950 we already had 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, veterans’ benefits, assist- 
ance to farmers and fishermen and _ the 
National Health Program. New advances 
since then have been the old age security 
pension without a means test, rehabilita- 
tion of the civilian handicapped, new 
health grants, disability allowances and, in 
the current year, proposed improvements 
in unemployment insurance and veterans’ 
allowances and the proposal to make allow- 
ances for the blind available on a more 
generous basis. 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare expanded on the achievements 
under the National Health Program, which, 
he said, provides an outstanding illustra- 
tion of federal-provincial co-operation in 
action. Every province now has a clearer 
picture of the services it must develop, 800 
new hospital construction projects in the 
last six years will provide 69,000 addi- 
tional beds, and training has been arranged 
for several thousand provincial health 
workers. 


“In every part of the country,” he 
continued, “the federal grants are enabling 
the provinces to do more about tuber- 
culosis control, to do more about cancer, 
to do more about arthritis and rheumatism, 
and to bring new hope to victims of mental 
illness. Canadian mothers and children in 
many areas now have access to community 
health services that were not previously 
available.” It is because of the National 
Health Program, he added, that the federal 
and provincial governments were able to 
undertake jointly the nation-wide polio 
immunization program “that has already 
reached out to more than 750,000 Canadian 
children in the most vulnerable age 
groups”. 

Before the end of the current fiscal year 
(March 31, 1956), Mr. Martin hoped that 
3,000,000 children would be inoculated. 

The Minister then reminded the dele- 
gates that the federal health grants were 
“fundamental prerequisites of a nation-wide 
system of health insurance’’. 

“IT am confident,’ he declared, “that the 
remarkable progress during the seven years 
the National Health Program has been in 
operation clearly indicates that the 
problems involved in the final stages can 
and will be overcome.” 

He then emphasized that social security 
has to be paid for out of production but, 
while each social measure takes from pro- 
duction, it gives something back. 

Mr. Martin concluded by saying that 
there could be no sort of future or security 
unless the world remained at peace. He 
reafhrmed his faith in the United Nations 
as a means of achieving “a world com- 
munity in which nations will one day 
recognize in their dealing with one another 
the same obligations as individuals of the 
same state do today. 

“In that way we can achieve peace in 
the world.” 


Health Insurance 

Establishment of a “comprehensive, 
compulsory, contributory health plan during 
the life of the present Government” was 
demanded by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress following one of the more lengthy 
debates of the convention. The resolution, 
calling attention to the fact that a health 
plan is “overdue,” covered the proposals 
submitted in eight other resolutions. 

Arguing for a more effective campaign 
for health insurance, William Acton, Vice- 
president of the Essex and Kent Trades 
and Labour Council, asked the delegates: 
“How much do we want it? Are we willing 
to get behind a real drive?” He added: 
“Tt isn’t good enough to merely include in 
the annual brief a strong request”. 


W. M. Black, President of Vancouver 
Hospital Employees’ Federal Union No. 
180, told the delegates “the only manner in 
which you are going to obtain health 
insurance is by disagreeing with Mr. 
Martin. If it is left to the provincial 
governments we will never have health 
insurance in Canada”. 

Mr. Black compared British Columbia 
hospital wage rates with those in Manitoba 
and Quebec. “In those provinces hospital 
employees are subsidizing the hospitals 
through low wages,’ he said. He added 
that a national health plan must be subsi- 
dized and the leadership given by the 
federal Government. 

Douglas Hamilton of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council said that 
health insurance had developed into a game 
of “political football,” being “kicked back 
and forth between the federal and _ pro- 
vincial governments”. He said that part 
of the fault for this lay with the TLC as 
well as with the Canadian people and that 
the Congress has tried to “rouse the public’s 
interest without success”. 

Mr. Hamilton pointed out that the ques- 
tion of not being able to pay for health 
and hospital services is not peculiar to the 
provinces but to the individual. 

Nelson Cox of the Journeymen Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists of America 
received convention approval for the addi- 
tion of the word “compulsory” to the 
resolution. He said that the compulsory 
principle has been established for many 
years in regard to education and that the 
same can be done with respect to health 
insurance. 

He recommended that research be 
carried out to determine just how much 
money will be necessary to finance a health 
scheme. “Every Canadian should be com- 
pelled to pay towards the health of other 
Canadians,” he said. “We don’t want a 
plan that protects only those who are able 
to contribute.” 

John W. Bruce, Plumbers’ Organizer in 
Canada, reminded the delegates that health 
was a provincial matter in this country. 

“We have a chance every few years but 
you go and vote back the people who 
haven’t given you health insurance,” he 
went on. He pointed out that the welfare 
state had come only through the trade 
union movement and the Labour Party in 
the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

M. S. Carrigan, Stationary Engineers’ 
delegate from Ottawa, urged the Congress 
to move towards a health plan by starting 
with “the provincial premiers when they 
are in conference at Ottawa”. 
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R. H. Brown of Toronto, representing 
the Printing Pressmen, told the delegates, 
“Tf unemployment insurance has been done 
on a national basis, health insurance can 


be done on a national basis. Get after 
your Member of Parliament.” 
Following passage of the resolution, 


Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing quoted 
from Mr. Martin’s speech: “only two prov- 
inces have yet asked for a health plan” 
(later learned to be British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan). He urged the delegates to 
begin to work on the provincial govern- 
ments. 


Political Action 


A 30-year-old policy of political 
neutrality was reaffirmed by the TLC when 
the delegates approved by a heavy majority 
a resolution calling upon the Congress to 
“encourage and organize non-partisan 
political action and education (consistent 
with the principle of electing our friends 
and defeating our enemies) to further the 
cause of labour”. 

Two other resolutions, one calling for 
the Congress to urge federal and provincial 
governments to institute regular radio 
and/or television coverage of the various 
Parliaments and the other stating that 
federal Members of Parliament should 
remain in Ottawa on Thursdays and Fridays 
in order to participate in committee work, 
were approved by the delegates despite 
original recommendations of non-concur- 
rence by the resolutions committee. 

Support for the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation party was urged by 
Doug Carr of the Operating Engineers who 
called the resolution “wishy-washy” and a 
weak-kneed approach to political action 
because it didn’t tell “who are our friends 
or enemies”. He warned that “if we fail 
to support the CCF we have people who 
can’t truly speak for labour. We must 
speak for ourselves.” 

John W. Bruce, Plumbers’ Organizer in 
Canada, warned the delegates that “it 
would be dangerous in our part to change 
the policy of this Congress”. He added 
that “workers are going to vote for whom 
they lke” and declared: “I’m not going 
to have this convention tell me what 
political party I’m going to belong to.” 

Louis Laberge of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council urged support of a 
non-partisan approach, observing that 
“labour has always been the opposition 
party because the party in power, even one 
that we have endorsed, will have to make 
laws that we object to”. He continued: 
“We must be in a position to criticize the 
government, no matter what party forms 
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that government. We have to convince our 
people to take more interest in politics and 
maybe in 25 years we may be able to form 
a Labour Party—not before”. 

Frank Hall, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 


ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, warned the convention 
that there could be no action more divisive 
than that of supporting a political party. 

Albert Atkins of the Windsor Distillery 
Workers called the political action debate 
a “sorry spectacle”. He said: “We have 
seen a labour convention degenerate into a 
political rally. I challenge the right of any 
political supporter to do his campaigning 
on this convention floor. Politics is not 
our function; it is labour organization.” 

A call to form a Labour Party was 
voiced by Orville Braaten of the Vancouver 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers. “Even half a 
dozen candidates would serve as a warning 
to those at Ottawa that labour would soon 
have a party of its own,” he said. 

Bert Groves of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders criticized the words 
“electing our friends and defeating our 
enemies” in the resolution as a “negative 
approach”. He said “if we don’t think the 
CCF is the party, why don’t we form a 
Labour Party?” 


Government Employees 


Demands for the five-day work week, 
“the elementary right to strike’, certifica- 
tion as bargaining agents, reduction of 
hours and salary increases featured prom- 
inently in resolutions concerning govern- 
ment employees and their organizations. 
In all, 24 resolutions respecting Govern- 
ment workers were submitted to the con- 
vention, of which three were withdrawn and 
the remainder carried. 

Speaking on the demand for collective 


bargaining rights, W. L. Hood of the 
Canadian Postal Employees’ Association 
said that government employees want 


collective bargaining and have the right to 
get it. He added that strike action was 
an “elementary democratic right” for all 
workers. 

Speaking on the same resolution, M. P. 
Fitzpatrick of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission Employees’ Association 
criticized the Civil Service Commission as 
merely a wage-setting organization which 
autocratically established certain standards 
of wage rates. He added that the Commis- 
sion did not understand the problems of 
government workers. 

Referring to the resolution demanding the 
five-day, 40-hour week and overtime pay, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick said that UIC employees 





TLC Vice-presidents for 1955-56 (left to right): George P. Schollie, Quebec 


region; William Jenoves, Ontario; Carl Berg, Prairie; R. K. Gervin, Pacific, and 


James A. Whitebone, Maritime region. 


contributed 250,000 hours of overtime last 
year and asked that they be granted 
straight cash for this work. 

In connection with the resolution calling 
upon the Government to make contribu- 
tions to the public service hospital-medical 
insurance plan, Mr. Fitzpatrick observed 
that “the Government has _ consistently 
refused to make contributions in common 
with good employers”. 


Among the other requests embodied 
in the resolutions affecting government 
workers were the following :— 

Salary increases for postal employees. 

That maximum salary for all classes of 
postal employees to be reached in three 
years. 

Uniform rates and _ classifications for 
employees at the Dominion Central Experi- 
mental Farm. 

That the best five years of service be 
used as the basis for determining super- 
annuation for postal employees instead of 
the best ten. 

Adjustment of pensions for retired civil 
Servants to counteract the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


All were re-elected at the convention. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Reduction of the benefit period for receipt 
of unemployment insurance to 35 weeks, 
contained in the recent amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, was strongly 
criticized by the TLC in a resolution citing 
several of the amendments as “contrary to 
the desire of organized labour and the 
original intent of the Act”. The delegates 
also called for an increase in benefits to 
at least two-thirds of weekly wages, reduc- 
tion of the waiting days to three including 
the first day of unemployment, reduction 
of the period of employment necessary to 
establish benefit rights and the extension 
of the Act to include “all industries and 
occupations where persons are gainfully 
employed”. 

The reduction of the benefit period was 
criticized by Louis Laberge of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, who argued 
that “benefits should be paid for as long as 
a man is unemployed. The Government 
tried to tell us that they were increasing 
the benefits but actually they are reducing 
them”. 
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Salary Increases 


Salary increases of $2,500 annually for 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the TLC were approved at the con- 
vention. Salaries for these positions will 
now be $12,000 and $10,000, respectively. 
But expense allowances for both the 
President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
were reduced to $50 per week from $10 
per day. 


Douglas Craigs of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
criticized the resolutions committee for 
incorporating in its substitute resolution the 
recommendation that benefits equal two- 
thirds of the worker’s weekly wage. He 
said “a man can’t even get by on his full 
pay”. 

Criticism was levied at an Order in 
Council, passed on December 31, 1954, but 
reported in the press only during the con- 
vention week, that prohibits the payment 
of unemployment insurance to workers 
recelving moneys under a guaranteed wage 


plan. A resolution calling for the repeal 
of this order was approved by the 
delegates. 


The Congress requested abolition of the 
unemployment insurance regulation which 
disqualifies for the receipt of unemploy- 
ment imsurance women who leave their 
employment due to pregnancy. In all, six 
resolutions regarding this section were sub- 
mitted to the resolutions committee. 

Other changes to the unemployment 
insurance legislation requested by the con- 
vention included the following :— 

Classification of forest work as a 
permanent occupation and not seasonal as 
at present. 

Payment of benefit to workers on strike 
to uphold the majority decision of a board 
of conciliation or arbitration. 

Payment of benefit to workers locked out 
by their employer. 

Making general contractors responsible 
for the placing of stamps in an employee's 
unemployment insurance book if the sub- 
contractor has failed to do so. 

Equalization of contributions for forest 
workers so that all such workers will 
receive the same benefits throughout the 
country. 


Elections 


All members of the TLC executive were 
re-elected, all but two by acclamation. One 
of last year’s Vice-presidents, however, 
retained his seat by only two votes. 

By his re-election to the presidency only 
seven months after taking office, Claude 
Jodoin seems certain to take over the top 
job in the merged Congress towards which 
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the TLC and the CCL are now working. 
The terms of merger allot the presidency 
to a TLC candidate. And by his unopposed 
re-election, Secretary - Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing seems assured of the Executive 
Vice-president’s post in the merged organ- 
ization. 

Vice-presidents returned by acclamation 
were James A. Whitebone for the Maritime 
region, George P. Schollie for Quebee and 
R. Kk. Gervin for the Pacific region. 

William Jenoves, Vice-president for 
Ontario, was opposed by W. A. Acton, 
executive member of the Essex and Kent 
Counties Trades and Labour Council, but 
won handily, 312 votes to 239. Carl E. 
Berg, MBE, Vice-president for the Prairie 
region, was opposed by Donovan Swailes, 
President of the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, who collected 270 votes to Mr. 
Berg’s 272. 

Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, was nominated for 
the vice-presidency for the Quebec region 
but declined to run. 

The balloting for the presidency was 
conducted by President Emeritus Perey 
Bengough. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


While it approves the principle of the 
guaranteed annual wage, the TLC thinks 
current plans cover too few workers to 
form any conclusions on their impact on 
the economy and that therefore it can 
recommend no more than a continuing 
study of GAW by individual unions. 

“Tt is readily admitted that the guar- 
anteed annual wage could not be applied 
in many industries,’ said a report by a 
special committee set up following last 
year’s convention to study the subject. 
There are certain basic industries, how- 
ever, where it will be possible, “with the 
proper co-operation between companies 
and unions,’ the report added. 

Unions overcame just as vigorous oppo- 
sition to their demands for pensions, 
welfare plans and increased vacations as 
they now face in their demands for a 
guaranteed annual wage, the committee, 
which was headed by TLC Vice-president 
George Schollie, reported. 

The committee’s report also called atten- 
tion to the belief of many unions that the 
present practice of laying off departments 
or closing plants for model changes and for 
inventory taking or because of shortages of 
materials will cease when the employer is 
forced to pay for all lost time. When they 
had to pay for call-in time, the report 
pointed out, employers stopped calling in 
employees unnecessarily. 


The committee was unable to approve 
any one particular plan as being suitable to 
each and every industry. 

It reported that at the time it made its 
survey, guaranteed wage plans covered 
approximately one-half of one per cent of 
North American workers. 

The committee’s report was approved by 
the convention. 

Charles Stewart of the Vancouver Street 
Railway Employees criticized the report 
because it did not indicate clearly whether 
the TLC supported the United Auto 
Workers in their negotiations for a guar- 
anteed annual wage. (The UAW’s nego- 
tiations with the Ford Motor Company 
were being carried on concurrently with 
the TLC convention and just across the 
river from Windsor). “Whatever the UAW 
does will set the pattern for the whole 
trade union movement,” he said. 

TLC Vice-president William Jenoves, who 
was a member of the GAW committee, 
replied that he was sure the committee’s 
recommendations imply support for any 
union that is seeking a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

G. A. MacDougall, a carpenter’s union 
delegate from Calgary, disagreed with the 
committee’s statement that “it is readily 
admitted that the guaranteed annual wage 
could not be applied in many industries”. 
While it may be hard, he said, it is not 
impossible. 


Other members of the committee were: 
S. A. Stephens, Thorold, a Vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; Robert 
H. Brown, Toronto, a representative of 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union; Bernard Shane, Mont- 
real, a Vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; and 
Hugh J. Sedgwick, Hamilton, a Vice- 
president of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators. 


Retirement 


The delegates overwhelmingly rejected a 
resolution calling for compulsory retire- 
ment* of all industrial and clerical workers 
at the age of 65 and forced the resolutions 
committee, which had endorsed the resolu- 





*Abolition of compulsory retirement was urged at 
the annual meeting in Montreal of the National 
Council of Jewish Women of Canada. In a 
resolution dealing with unemployment, the Council 
said abolition of compulsory retirement would 
enable the launching of a program of retraining 
of older workers which in turn might ease the 
hardships and do away with the demoralizing effect 
on family life of unemployment 





When the usual presentations to those 
who had worked for the convention’s 
success were made, two of the gifts went 
to persons not normally seen on the plat- 
form at TLC conventions. <A _ briefcase 
was presented by the Essex and Kent 
Counties Trades and Labour Council to 
Angus Munro, labour reporter for the 
Windsor Star, “in appreciation of his 
fair and comprehensive: coverage of 
A walking 


Hotel and 


Jabour activities in Windsor”, 


stick was given by the 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union to Louis Galli, a 
veteran member of the Union who at 85 
years of age was still active in union 
affairs and was a delegate to the con- 
vention, as a tribute to his long service 
in the trade union movement. 


tion, to reverse its stand and bring in a 
substitute resolution favouring voluntary 
retirement at that age. 


The substitute also replaced a resolution 
expressing definite opposition to layoff of 
workers at 65 until “the Government sees 
fit to lower the pensionable age to 65” and 
one that would have required all union 
officials to relinquish their positions at that 
age. 

The argument in support of compulsory 
retirement was that older workers should 
make room for those reaching working age. 
Sam Kraisman, of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Toronto, labelled 
this theory an “illusion’’. 

Delegates speaking against the resolution 
argued that compulsory retirement was 
“throwing workers to the dogs” and that it 
was up to a man himself to decide when 
it was time to retire. 

Delegates speaking in favour of the reso- 
lution said it was a TLC belief that a 
worker should be able to enjoy “the 
evening of his life”. 


On the request of a delegate who said 
there was nothing wrong with compulsory 
retirement if adequate pension protection 
were provided, the committee agreed to 
amend the resolution by adding “provided 
adequate pensions are provided”, 

Even with this change, the resolution 
could not win convention approval; it was 
referred back to the committee. At the 
Thursday evening session, the committee 
introduced the substitute, which put the 
TLC on record as “favouring a policy of 
retirement at the age of 65 where adequate 
retirement pensions are provided”. 


Still the delegates would not approve the 
resolution until it was again amended to 
make it clear that it was “voluntary” 
retirement that the TLC favoured. With 
this change, the resolution was carried by 
an overwhelming margin. 


ial 


Claude Jodoin 


Acclamation 


Two other resolutions dealing with pen- 
sions were speedily approved. One called 
for a contributory industrial pension plan 
“in line with the principle of” the unem- 
ployment insurance plan. The other 
requested reduction of the age for entitle- 
ment to old age pensions to 65 years for 
men and 60 for women and increase of the 
benefit to $75 per month. Benefits for 
pensioners should include proper living 
quarters and free medical, drug and dental 
care, the same resolution said. 


Housing 


The TLC wants Canadians to be able to 
buy homes “with little or no down pay- 
ment”. This was one of the requests con- 
tained in a five-point substitute resolution 
on housing adopted by the convention. 


The resolution also expressed alarm at 
“the rampant profiteering and speculation 
in land ‘values presently existing” and 
reiterated earlier submissions to the Gov- 
ernment requesting mortgage loans direct 
from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at an interest rate no greater 
than 3 per cent, federal-municipal agree- 
ments for the construction of low-rental 
housing, and the giving of the fullest 
publicity by the Government to available 
funds for building. Housing should be 
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built under union conditions, the resolution 
pointed out. 

Only opposition to the “no down pay- 
ment” request came from A. G. Hearn of 
Toronto, international representative of the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union. He pointed out that if there were 
no down payment the purchaser would be 
saddled with interest and other charges for 
perhaps another ten years. Besides, a man 
with a stake in his house was more likely 
to look after it and keep up the standards 
of his neighbourhood. 

“The Government has failed to recognize 
the calamity resulting from the lack of a 
housing program,” said John W. Bruce of 
the Plumbers during the debate on the 
resolution. Mike Holmes, of a Toronto 
Chemical Workers’ local, wanted the pur- 
chase of older homes brought under the 
National Housing Act. 

Charles Young, a delegate from the 
Ottawa and District Trades and Labour 
Council, called the convention’s attention 
to the Mooretown housing project that his 
Council had undertaken and asked the 
delegates to spur their own councils to 
follow the Ottawa example. 

“We have found,” he said, “that con- 
struction can go ahead during the winter 
months and that construction costs will be 
well within our estimates.” 

The substitute resolution replaced ten 
others. 


Taxation 


A resolution urging the federal Govern- 
ment to grant residents of Quebec full 
deductibility of provincial income taxes 
from the federal tax was defeated after a 
lengthy debate. The resolutions committee 
had recommended non-concurrence in the 
resolution. 

The resolution, submitted by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, stated that citizens 
of Quebec, because of provincial income 
tax, pay more taxes than other Canadians. 

George Schollie, TLC Vice-President, 
supported the resolution, pointing out that 
the provinces had given the federal Gov- 
ernment the right to arrange an equitable 
distribution of the tax dollar but that after 
some years, Quebec along with others had 
found it was not receiving a fair share of 
accumulated taxation. 

“There is no reason why, if Canada is to 
be a united nation, people in one province 
should pay more income tax than elsewhere,” 
he said. “Quebec delegates were fully 
justified in asking for full deductibility.” 

Raymond Bennett, Vice-President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, said he was 
opposed to heavier taxation in Quebec 
than elsewhere. 


Taxation resolutions approved by the 
delegates called upon the Government to 
increase the tax exemptions to $3,000 for 
married persons, $1,500 for single persons 
and $500 for each dependent; to permit 
deductibility on a 100-per-cent basis of all 
medical, optical and _ prescribed drug 
expenses and deductibility of the board and 
travelling expenses of bush-workers when 
seeking or leaving employment; and to 
reduce cigarette taxes to the level prevail- 
ing before the Second World War. 

Two resolutions, one calling upon the 
Government to make provision on the T-4 
form for writing in the amount collected 
through a check-off of union dues and the 
other aimed at preventing the deduction 
at source of more tax than a _ worker, 
because of periods of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, will be required to pay, were rejected 
following recommendations of non-concur- 
rence by the resolutions committee. 


Immigration 


A review of the Immigration Act by the 
federal Government “with the purpose of 
controlling the flow of immigrants in 
accordance with the economic position of 
the country” was urged by the delegates 
during the debate on resolutions concerning 
immigration. A second resolution request- 
ing the Government to assume full respon- 
sibility for the relief of immigrants who 
become unemployed and who cannot 
qualify for unemployment insurance was 
also approved. 

Stating that the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act “clearly establishes Canada’s policy 
of non-discrimination,” the delegates re- 
quested the Government to review its immi- 
gration policy “in line with its principles.” 

All the resolutions on immigration 
carried without debate. 


Railway Matters 


Concern over declining employment on 
Canada’s railways was highlighted in three 
resolutions submitted to the convention 
concerning railway matters. Of the resolu- 
tions submitted and approved, one called 
for federal Government subsidies to “ensure 
continued employment of many in Canada’s 
largest industry” and two asked that orders 
for new equipment and repairs be carried 
out in the railways’ own shops and with 
Canadian material. 

Two resolutions asked for improvements 
in safety regulations and working condi- 
tions affecting railway employees. 


Government Contracts 


Five resolutions dealt with government 
contracts; all were approved. 


In striking contrast to conventions in 
recent years, the TLC this year com- 
pleted its program before noon on the 
Saturday of convention week. At Regina 
last year, even by sitting until almost 
five o’clock on the Saturday, by dispens- 
ing with the reading of the French 
versions of resolutions and committee 


reports, and by adopting resolutions with 
little or no debate, the convention was 
able to deal with fewer than half of 
the resolutions submitted. 


Three innovations this year enabled 


the Congress to complete its business by 
11:30 Saturday morning. First, a system 
of simultaneous translation was set up 
and all proceedings were given in French. 
French-speaking delegates could make use 
of earphones, distributed half a dozen to 
each table, to follow the proceedings. 
Second, an agenda and time-table were 
prepared before the convention’s opening 
and approved by the delegates the first 
morning; the time-table was rigidly 
followed. Third, a two-hour evening 
sitting was held on the Thursday of 
convention week. 





One requested the Government to let all 
contracts by tender and that all contracts 
contain a clause enforcing fair wage 
schedules and labour conditions. 

Two were aimed at halting the practice 
of prime contractors of sub-letting parts of 
the work either to individuals or to other 
contractors. Individual carpenters, one 
resolution asserted, often have to work 
longer hours or at speeds that leave them 
‘“yhysically and mentally exhausted” in 
order to carry out a sub-contract. The 
other resolution stated that the sub-letting 
of work “is breaking down the conditions 
gained by organized labour”. The resolu- 
tions sought the prohibition of sub-letting 
to individuals and the awarding of con- 
tracts only to contractors “able and pre- 
pared to carry out the work themselves”. 

The Government was urged in the other 
two resolutions to insist on the use on its 
construction projects of Canadian material 
and labour only and to prevent holders of 
government contracts from purchasing 
material from foreign countries if it is 
available in Canada. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


“A new, autonomous and unified central 
organization, combining an _ increasing 
emphasis on the craft and industrial con- 
cepts of labour” was forecast for Canada 
by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, when he spoke to the convention. 
Mr. Gregg said that in combining their 
organizations, the TLC and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour “will of a certainty 
retain. the same high regard for our 
democratic forms and principles that has 
characterized them in the past”. 
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Thomas Yates 
TUC Fraternal Delegate 


The Minister devoted most of his brief 
speech to a listing of the TLC’s requests 
in its brief to the Cabinet last November 
on which the Government had since taken 
action. He noted that the level of supple- 
mentary unemployment insurance benefits 
had been raised to that of regular benefits 
and that the minimum period of benefit 
had been extended from 18 to 60 days. 
He added that because of these changes, 
$29 million was paid out last year in 
supplementary payments, an increase of 
more than $15 million compared with the 
previous winter. 

He admitted, however, that “there are a 
good many on which the Government has 
not taken action”. 


Turning to the question of federal, 
provincial and municipal assistance to 
unemployed workers not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, Mr. Gregg announced 
that progress had been made in this 
respect and that provincial and federal 
officers were already meeting on this 
matter. He said that a conference of 
provincial and federal ministers will be held 
“as early as possible” and expressed the 
hope that a “mutually-acceptable plan” 
would be adopted and put into effect this 
year. 

The Labour Minister announced that he 
was “somewhat encouraged” concerning 
employment and noted that industrial 
production and exports were up noticeably 
over last year while retail sales have 
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remained strong and investment prospects 
have been good. He warned that he did 
not think that all the economic and employ- 
ment problems of the last two years would 
be quickly removed and said that there 
were problems which would persist, particu- 
larly in industries which are facing stiff 
competition. 

Admitting that there were no easy solu- 
tions to such matters, Mr. Gregg said that 
constructive solutions would require the 
gathering of information and its “careful 
analysis by the most competent minds we 
can find”. He added that “it was with 
this in mind that my colleague, the Min- 
ister of Finance, recently announced that 
a Royal Commission would be named to 
explore the future development of our 
Canadian economy”. 

The Labour Minister took notice of the 
“increased interest and activity” throughout 
Canada in providing more winter employ- 
ment. He said that the response from 
governments, management and workers “has 
been excellent”. 


Thomas Yates 


Solidarity is a strong and positive prin- 
ciple of working-class organization and a 
principle of vital importance, Thomas 
Yates, CBE, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, told the 
delegates in his address. Mr. Yates, who is 
General Secretary of the National Union 
of Seamen, said “no settlement of any 
question affecting the life and employment 
of the working people can be found if our 
movement is divided and weakened by 
internal conflict”. 

The TUC delegate said that the obliga- 
tion of loyalty among trade unionists as 
an organized body requires that every 
union in framing its policy bear in mind 
the possible effect of this policy on other 
trade unions in the same industry, in the 
same country and in the same international 
organization. “It is elementary common 
sense,” he said, “that the trade union move- 
ment in every country should find its focus 
in a national authority, a central body, that 
is competent to lay down the general 
principles that should govern the action of 
trade unions as a whole and influence the 
action of the individual unions in pursuit 
of their members’ interests.” 

Referring to a series of unofficial strikes 
in the United Kingdom, “against the advice 
of the responsible leadership,” Mr. Yates 
said there were still gaps in the British 
trade union organization and defects and 
deficiencies in the machinery of collective 
bargaining and industrial organization. He 


remarked that the trade unions’ main task 
was to maintain and extend this machinery. 

With reference to the deficiencies of 
trade unionism at the international level, 
the fraternal delegate suggested “some- 
thing more systematic and extensive” than 
fraternal exchanges at annual conventions. 
He suggested inter-changes “of experience 
and knowledge” along the lines of the 
Anglo-American Productivity Council and 
its successor, the British Productivity 
Council, as a means of studying some of 
the difficulties and deficiencies in trade 
union organization. 

Among the items cited by Mr. Yates as 
useful topics of study for labour teams 
from both sides of the Atlantic were collec- 
tive bargaining, the value and use of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, the existence of 
wage differentials, the rise of inter-union 
disputes, unofficial strikes and the “activi- 
ties of disruptive elements”. 

Mr. Yates expressed the satisfaction of 
the TUC at the steps being taken towards 
labour unity in Canada and the United 
States. Referring to the unity measures 
my Canada he said it was “an event of 
major significance from the standpoint of 
international solidarity and consolidation of 
the organized workers’ resources that the 
executive of your Congress, in agreement 
with the representatives of the other body, 
were able to set up a unity committee 
which has been able to lay down the 
foundations of a merger of the two 
Congresses”. 

Noting that the doctrine of race equality 
is to be emphasized in the merged Con- 
gress, the TUC representative said that “we 
seafarers believe in one world, the world 
we serve as seafarers”. At the Asian 
Maritime Conference held in Ceylon 18 
months ago under the auspices of the ILO, 
he reported, one of the strongest recom- 
mendations of the conference was that the 
Governing Body of the ILO should draw 
the attention of all Asian maritime states 
to the desirability of fostering and recog- 
nizing the formation of representative 
organizations on both sides of the industry. 
“That is another way of saying,” he pointed 
out, “that the principles of free association 
upon which our trade union movement, is 
founded in the advanced industrialized 
communities of the western world are recog- 
nized as valid and necessary in their 
application to the workers of all other 
countries of all other colours and creeds.” 

Turning to trade union development in 
the colonial areas, Mr. Yates said that the 
TUC had “felt it necessary to emphasize 
the necessity of arousing the active co- 
operation of the local governing authorities 





William F. Sechnitzler 
AFL Fraternal Delegate 


and employers in the colonial areas in the 
development of trade union machinery for 
collective bargaining and the betterment of 
industrial conditions generally”. 

Much has been taking place in the last 
two or three years in building up trade 


union machinery in those parts of the 
world, he continued. “This illustrates what 
I call the hard-headed and _ practical 


approach of our movement towards the 
problems of raising the standards of life 
and improving the conditions of employ- 
ment of the colonial peoples. It is not, 
in our TUC view, simply a matter of pour- 
ing money into these under-developed parts 
of the earth. It is much more a matter 
of equipping our fellow workers in the 
colonial territories with the machinery by 
which they can, by their own efforts, bring 
about their salvation.” 

Mr. Yates concluded his address by 
expressing the view that the remaining half 
of this century will be mainly occupied 
with the consolidation and building-up of 
the trade union movement. He termed this 
a development which is going on in all 
parts of the world and which is most 
marked “here on this Continent”. 


William F. Schnitzler 


The TLC was congratulated on the 
promptness with which it 1s moving towards 
unity with the CCL by AFL Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, his organ- 
ization’s fraternal delegate to the conven- 
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The developing spirit of unity in the 
Canadian labour movement was clearly 
indicated by the presence at the head 
table at the convention banquet of Earl 
Watson, President of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). Mr. 
Watson was accompanied by the Local’s 
Vice-president, James Dowell. 


Other head table guests were: the 
Rev. Davies, Speaker of the 
Ontario Legislature, and Mrs. Davies; 
Col. the Hon. William Greisinger, 
Ontario Minister of Public Works; 
H. A. Graybiel, President of the Windsor | 
Daily Star; Windsor Controller Mrs. 
Cameron H. Montrose and Mr. Mont- 
rose; TLC President Emeritus Percy 
Bengough and Mrs. Bengough; the Rev. 
GO} Lebel of Assumption College, 

Don Brown, MP; and Val 


Windsor; 
Clare, Liberal candidate in the Ontario 
elections, who was banquet speaker. 





tion. He had just told the delegates of 
the AFL-CIO merger arrangements in the 
United States. 

“And so, in each of our countries,” he 
went on, “labour is to come together in one 
house at last. A goal which, not too many 
months ago, seemed to many to be virtually 
impossible of attainment is about to be 
realized. 

“Merger cannot fail to have a profound 
and lasting effect upon the course of human 
affairs,’ he said. “A trade union move- 
ment representing so many millions of 
citizens and families cannot help but align 
itself with the broad interests of the human 
community at large. 

“We have pledged to the people of our 
country,’ he concluded, “that the added 
strength and influence derived from labour 
unity will be employed for no narrow, 
selfish or negative purpose but as a great 
new force in the cause of freedom, justice 
and social progress for all.” 

Mr. Schnitzler devoted most of his 
speech to the world situation and interna- 
tional affairs. He began by pointing out 
that the spirit of goodwill and mutual 
respect that Canada and the United States 
have shared for so long stands “as a 
shining example to the quarrelsome world” 
in which we live. “It thoroughly repudi- 
ates,” he said, “the belief that the security 
of a nation requires dominance over its 
neighbours, or a sun and satellite relation- 
ship between adjacent states, or the exist- 
ence of neutralist buffer states between 
nations.” 

The principles that labour stands for are 
in danger throughout the world and the 
responsibilities of the free trade union 
movement are truly international in their 
scope, the AFL Secretary-Treasurer said. 
“That day is past when any segment of 
labour might safely concentrate its energies 
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upon purely local or national problems. 
Even the most pressing of the domestic 
issues that face us must appear secondary 
to those who are aware of the explosive 
condition of the contemporary world.” 

The answer to the question whether we 
are to survive “as a civilized society of free 
working men,” he said, can be found only 
in events beyond our boundaries. “It may 
depend to a large extent upon our own 
ability to exercise some influence upon 
those events.” 

Apart from the danger from Communism, 
there is still “the most vicious enemy of 
mankind: human poverty,” Mr. Schnitzler 
went on. “That struggle cannot be won 
within the borders of a single state.” 

He pointed out that unemployment, low 
wages and oppressive standards of life in 
under-developed countries will extract a toll 
from the wages and job opportunities of 
workers in every other country, while 
higher employment and improved wages 
and working conditions in other parts of 
the world will be reflected in greater job 
opportunities and higher living standards 
for workers in Canada and the United 
States. 

The TLC and the AFL, he said, have 
been close allies in the campaign to make 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions a “more active and militant 
force as an instrument for combating 
Communism, promoting free trade unionism 
and elevating living conditions in the 
underpriviliged nations of the world.” 


Other Speakers 
Albert V. Cormack 


That farmers and urban workers are 
dependent on each other for their livelihood 
was pointed out in a speech by Albert V. 
Cormack, President of the Interprovincial 
Farmers Council and of the Ontario 
Farmers’ Union and a member of the 
Canadian Farmer-Labour Economic Council. 

“We are consumers of each other’s 
products,” he told the delegates. “We are 
the first to feel any depression resulting 
from decreased earning power of either 
group. 

“When farmers have earning power, you 
have earning power,” he said. When farm 
prices and farmers’ income drop, implement 
sales decline, adding to unemployment. 

Another result of falling farm income, he 
pointed out, was that farmers leave their 
farms to work in the cities. In 1953, he 
reported, “about 1,000 Ontario farmers each 
month were leaving their farms to take 
jobs in urban centres; farmers are holding 
1,000 jobs per month that urban workers 
should have.” 


He said that the farmer has little tariff 
protection and no protection against the 
agricultural imports that are accepted in 
trade deals in return for Canadian manu- 
facturing exports. 

“We believe that farmers should be 
guaranteed parity prices on that portion of 
our production that is consumed in 
Canada,” he declared. 

The Farmer-Labour Economic Council 
provided machinery through which differ- 
ences between farmers and labour can be 
ironed out around a consultation table, 
he said. 


Felix Jones 


The importation of cement from behind 
the Iron Curtain to British Columbia while 
there was no shortage whatever of cement 
in Canada was “something that should not 
be tolerated,” said Felix Jones, President 
of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union, who was a 
guest at the convention. 

He reported that his Union had _ just 
completed one of its best years in Canada, 
with five new plants organized. 

Mr. Jones was accompanied by William 


Schoenberg, President Emeritus of the 
Union. 

M. Bartal 
The tasks and problems confronting 


Histadrut, the Labour Federation of Israel, 
in helping in the development of the 
new state and the settlement of recent 
immigrants were related by M. Bartal, 
Histadrut’s North American representative, 
who brought his organization’s greetings to 
the TLC delegates. He told the trade 
unionists that many of the problems 
presently facing Histadrut were those 
Canadian labour had dealt with at an 
earlier period. 

Mr. Bartal described in some detail 
Histadrut’s health plan, which he said 
covers almost 900,000 persons in Israel. 


Committee on Racial Discrimination 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act received complimentary mention but 
the Ontario and Manitoba Acts were 
criticized in the report of the TLC’s 
Standing Committee on Racial Discrimina- 
tion. The Committee declared, however, 
that there was “a strong need” for a 
national advisory committee to assist the 
Department of Labour in administering the 
Canada FEP Act. 

The action of the 
Railway Company in agreeing to give a 
Negro sleeping car porter a trial as a 
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Canadian Pacific — 


The TLC’s’” expenditures 
revenue for the nine months 
March 31, 1955, Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon Cushing reported. Had the 
recent increase in per capita tax become 
effective earlier in the Congress fiscal 
year, rather than at January 1, revenue 


exceeded 
ending 


would have exceeded expenditures, he 
explained. 


A 5-per-cent increase in TLC member- 
ship during the year ending March 31, 
1955, was also reported. There are now 
74 international unions and 365 directly 
chartered federal unions in the TLC. 


parlour car attendant or parlour car con- 
ductor and in promoting several Negro 
porters to conductors was a “source of great. 
satisfaction,” the Committee’s report said. 
“Our Committee considers this an important 
precedent, which stems directly from the 
provisions of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act.” 


That Act has also been effective in 
eliminating questions relating to race and 
religion from a large number of employ- 
ment application forms, the Committee 
reported. 

However, the Committee stated, “co- 
operation has not always been forthcoming 
from the Ontario Department of Labour” 
in handling complaints under that prov- 
ince’s FEP Act and Manitoba’s Act has 
“failed to live up to its expectations”. 
The refusal of the Government of Mani- 
toba to include in the Act a _ provision 
banning discriminatory questions on 
employment application forms has made the 
Act “of very little practical value”. 

“Protective legislation in the field of 
human relations can only have real mean- 
ing when the governmental agencies 
charged with administering such laws are 
seriously concerned about these problems 
and are acting in good faith in trying to 
bring about improvements,” the report said. 

Chairman of the Committee was A. T. 
Alsbury, President of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, and the Committee 
Secretary was Roger Provost, President of 
the Quebec Federation of Labour. Mem- 
bers were: Robert Brown, International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union; Sam Herbst, 
Manager of the Winnipeg Joint Board, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; J. O. Renaud, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association; J. O. Robertson, 
TLC representative; and Bernard Shane, 
Vice-president in Canada of the ILGWU. 


Free Trade 


The TLC is opposed to trade with 
countries that employ slave labour. 


UL 


A resolution sponsored by a Winnipeg 
lodge of the International Association of 
Machinists that would have put the TLC 
on record as favouring trade with any 
country “willing and able to trade with us 
on an equitable basis” was amended, 
despite protests that the intent of the 
resolution was destroyed, to favour trade 
with any country “provided such articles 
of trade are produced under free labour 
conditions”. 

The resolutions committee’s amendment 
almost failed to win the delegates’ approval. 
On the voice vote, those in opposition 
were louder than those in favour; but on a 
show of hands, the committee was upheld. 

The amended resolution at one stage in the 
discussion was referred back to the resolu- 
tions committee for reconsideration but was 
brought back to the convention unchanged. 

During the debate, Orville Braaten of 
the Vancouver Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers said the resolution would 
“put a fence around our markets”. He 
said adoption of the trade policy advo- 
cated in the resolution would lead to more 
unemployment and urged the Congress to 
follow the example of Britain, which 
“trades with any country with whom it 
can make satisfactory agreements” and 
which has “almost no unemployment”. 

Albert Atkins of the Windsor Distillery 
Workers said that only countries barred by 
the resolution would be those “where slave 
labour conditions exist” and _ that 
“disciples here of those countries” were the 
only ones who didn’t like the resolution. 

Joseph Grabek of the Toronto Iron- 
workers said Canada has to sell in world 
markets because “we can’t absorb all we 
produce”. 

E. J. Hill of the Winnipeg General 
Hospital Employees’ Federal Union asked 
whether the resolution applied to the 
Argentine, Venezuela and Spain. A. F. 
MacArthur, resolutions committee chair- 
man, replied that it applied to countries 
hike Argentina and Spain and also to 
Russia and the satellite countries. 


Other Resolutions Approved 


Several construction projects of national 
importance were called for in three reso- 
lutions approved by the delegates. The 
federal Government was asked to establish 
authorities to develop and control, and to 
begin work immediately on, a_ trans- 
Canada pipeline, a South Saskatchewan 
River dam, a second ‘Trans-Canada 
Highway, and a highway into Canada’s 
northlands. Projects should be exclusively 
financed and built by Canadians with 
Canadian labour and materials, one of the 
resolutions insisted. 
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Revisions and adjustments in family 
allowances to conform with the increased 
cost of living were urged on the federal 
Government in a resolution, adopted by 
the delegates, submitted by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour. Family allowances 
have not been increased since the law 
was enacted and their economic purchasing 
power has “considerably decreased,” the 
resolution said. 


A resolution that expressed “unalter- 
able” opposition to “one man’s decision to 
prohibit railway workers from going on 
strike” was approved but one that would 
have urged inclusion in all labour Acts of 
a clause requiring negotiations to be com- 
pleted within 60 days of a  contract’s 
termination was rejected. The defeated 
resolution, sponsored by Port Arthur lodges 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
“would upset all existing labour Acts,” 
explained Resolutions Committee Chairman 
A. F. MacArthur in recommending non- 
concurrence. 


Because the reduction in defence expendi- 
ture has resulted in “serious” unemploy- 
ment in the aircraft industry, and because 
the development of civil aircraft requires 
government assistance, the Government was 
urged to initiate a program for the develop- 
ment of civilian aircraft that could be used 
by Canadian and foreign airlines. 

Although similar resolutions at past con- 
ventions had sparked ‘considerable discus- 
sion, a resolution calling on the TLC to 
follow a policy of no-raiding “within its 
jurisdiction” was adopted this year without 
a word of debate. 


The Trades and Labour Congress will 
make a study of the Government’s policy 
concerning the country’s postal service. A 
resolution that gained the delegates’ 
support asked that the study should 
particularly cover the current one-a-day 
delivery in residential sections, the trans- 
port of mail by privately-owned trucking 
firms rather than by railway mail cars or 
highway post offices manned by postal 
employees, and the necessity of the Post 
Office Department’s subsidizing of Trans- 
Canada Airlines “especially since TCA is 
now showing a profit”. 


Three resolutions on education were 
approved. One urged the federal Govern- 
ment to confer with the provincial Gov- 
ernments in regard to the advisability of 
standardizing school curricula in Canada. 
Another asked the Government to “assume 
part of the high cost of education by 
making greater grants to municipalities on 
a per capita basis of pupils attending 
primary schools”. The third called on the 


Government to establish annual scholarships 
as recommended by the Massey Commis- 
sion. 

The convention approved two _ resolu- 
tions listed under the heading “Safety” that 
requested extension of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Maintenance Act to cover con- 
struction projects and legislation requiring 
paint manufacturers to label their products 
to indicate whether they contain poisonous 
ingredients. 

To forestall termination of collective 
agreements by companies through a change 
of ownership, the TLC will seek changes in 
legislation to provide that collective agree- 
ments shall remain in force until their 
normal termination dates. 

Also approved by the convention were 
resolutions that :— 


Called for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the spread between costs of 
production of commodities and _ retail 
prices. 

Demanded federal legislation to legalize 
a national lottery for the purpose of build- 
ing hospitals and the maintenance of 
hospitals throughout the country. (This 
resolution was carried by 186 votes to 97 
following a voice vote, a show of hands 
and, finally, a standing vote in order to 
determine the delegates’ opinion.) 

Urged the TLC to press for national and 
provincial legislation through respective 
provincial federations of labour that would 
require all corporations operating in Canada 
to publish annual financial statements of 
their affairs in Canada and for each prov- 
ince in which they operate. 

Insisted that the federal Government be 
impressed with the “absolute necessity” of 
reviving Canada’s merchant marine with 
modern ships. 

Urge the Government to increase its 
grants to the provinces for the setting up 
of schools for training handicapped persons 
in new skills as a means of assisting their 
rehabilitation. 

Requested the Government to investigate 
the price of drugs. 

Requested designation of the week 
beginning with the first Monday of 
September as “Labour Week”. 

Advised the TLC to “establish a policy” 
of refraining from entering into any con- 
troversy concerning divorce. 


Urged enactment of a federal minimum 
wage Act setting the minimum wage at $1 
per hour.* 





*The United States Senate last month passed a 
bill raising the national minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour. The House of Representa- 
tives labour committee is still conducting hearings 
on minimum wage bills. 
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Gordon Cushing 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer 


Called for further federal government 
assistance to the fisheries industry. 

Urged the Government to use the escape 
clause of the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade to limit or suspend temporarily 
imports that, being sold at “cut-rate” prices, 
are seriously affecting a Canadian industry. 

Demanded a national fuel policy that 
will utilize Canada’s coal, oil, atomic and 
other fuels “to the best advantage”’. 

Instructed the TLC executive to appoint 
a committee to work towards closer co- 
operation between farm organizations and 
organized labour. 

Requested the federal Government to 
subsidize provincial governments’ weekly 
subsistence allowance to apprentices taking 
the mandatory 16-week training course to 
increase the allowance to $25 a week. 

Urged the Government to pass a Bill 
of Rights. 

Called for legislation to provide for equal 
pay for equal work. 

Re-affirmed the TLC stand favouring the 
30-hour work week of five six-hour days 
with no reduction in take-home pay. 

Urged continued support of the United 
Nations and of its efforts to supervise and 
control armaments. 

Asked that provincial highway traffic Acts 
be amended so that a man who makes his 
living as a driver would not be deprived 
of his livelihood if he lost his driver’s 
licence as the result of an accident while 
driving his personal automobile. 
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In addition to the 210 resolutions dealt 
with, an additional 63, it was reported, 
were received after the deadline, were not 
properly submitted or exceeded the 
maximum word limit. These were referred 
to the incoming executive. 


Resolutions Defeated 


Legislation that would guarantee to 
workers employment up to the expiration 
of their collective agreement was demanded 
in a resolution that the resolutions com- 
mittee declined to support because the 
subject was “a matter for collective 
bargaining and not legislation”. Delegates 
agreed with the committee and the resolu- 
tion was defeated. 

A resolution that called for the abolition 
of all provincial labour boards and one that 
urged that members of such boards be 
appointed for a definite term and not for 
an indefinite length of time, as at present, 
were both defeated. 

A resolution calling for a halt to the 
practice of allowing bonded trucking 
through Ontario, submitted by a London 
lodge of the Railway Carmen, was defeated 
on the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, who explained that highways are 
free arteries of commerce and pointed out 
that Canadian trucks driven by Canadians 
are permitted to travel on United States 
highways. The action requested in the 
resolution might result in retaliation, the 
committee said. Another resolution spon- 
sored by the same lodge urging legislation 
limiting the weight and size of highway 
trucks was also defeated, as recommended 
by the committee, although the division 
was close. 

A resolutions committee recommendation 
was rejected when the convention defeated 
a resolution calhng on the TLC to exert 
its influence on governments to have a 
compulsory indentured apprentice Act 
brought into force. 


The resolutions committee recommended 
non-approval of a resolution that would 
have put the TLC on record as opposed to 
exploitation of Canada’s natural resources 
by foreign interests and to the export of 
the country’s raw materials for processing 
abroad. The convention abided by the 
committee’s recommendation. 

A resolution that would have had the 
TLC advise its affiliates to concentrate on 
demands for social legislation and limit 
demands for labour legislation was defeated 
on the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee. The resolution asserted that 
every piece of legislation enacted through 
the efforts of organized labour contains 
clauses allowing employers to circumvent 
the legislation. Affiliates should be advised 
also, the resolution said, to demand stricter 
enforcement of present labour legislation 
and seek elimination of present “escape” 
clauses. 

The Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council sponsored a resolution that the 
first convention of the merged TLC and 
CCL be held in Winnipeg. It was defeated. 
The resolutions committee pointed out that 
the resolution was premature and the CCL 
might have something to say about the 
choice of site. 

On the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, the convention rejected resolu- 
tions that :— 


Would have allowed all bona fide trade 
unions to affliate with the Congress 
“regardless of the personal beliefs of their 
officers or members”. 

Would have allowed local unions to send 
their full quota of delegates to conventions 
in addition to the international representa- 
tives who may be accredited to such locals. 

A resolution calling for a national strike 
fund was held over until it can be discussed 
jointly by the TLC and CCL after their 
proposed merger. 


Third Annual Convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department (TLC) 


Delegates ask TLC executive to ensure that Department is continued 
when merger of TLC and the Canadian Congress of Labour takes place 


Steps to ensure that the Union Label 
Trades Department of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada will remain in 
existence if organic unity is consummated 
between the TLC and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour were taken at the Depart- 
ment’s 3rd annual convention in ‘Windsor, 
May 28 and 29. 
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The close to 50 delegates present 
approved a resolution asking the TLC 
executive to make provisions for con- 
tinuing the Department when the two 
Congresses merge. 

The convention also made plans for 
stepping-up the campaign to promote union 
labels and union services and conferred an 





Tom Ward 


Union Label Secretary-Treasurer 


honorary vice-presidency on Ed. Smith of 
Vancouver, Canada’s “Mr. Union Label”, 
who retired last fall as Secretary of the 
Vancouver and _ District Union Label 
Trades Council (L.G., March, p. 267). .Mr. 
Smith served three terms as a_ Vice- 
president of the Union Label Trades 
Department. 


The convention recommended that union 
label displays be set up at provincial TLC 
‘conventions, that union label displays and 
advertising be sponsored across Canada 
during Union Label Buying Week (the 
week beginning with Labour Day), that 
union label leagues and councils provide 
promotional posters for use in union halls, 
and that the printing trades adopt the 
policy of placing their union label on all 
printing whether requested by the customer 
or not. 

A resolution that would have required 
an investigation by the TLC into the 
refusal by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to carry a union label program 
sponsored by the Prince Rupert Trades and 
Labour Council during last year’s Union 
Label Buying Week was not brought to the 
floor because the Council is not an affiliate 
of the Department. 

Nelson Cox, Canadian Vice-president. of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and. Proprietors’ Interna- 





Nelson Cox 


Heads Union Label Department 


tional Union of America, was re-elected 
President for a second term. He defeated 
Mrs. Anna MacLaren, President of the 
Lethbridge Trades and Labour Council. 


Three Vice-presidents were also re-elected: 
Mrs. Emily Ross, Edmonton, International 
Representative of the United Garment 
Workers of America; Jack Foster, Sec- 
retary of the Regina Trades and Labour 
Council and Chairman of the Regina 
Union Label League; and John H. Reid, 
Representative in Canada of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union. Newly elected Vice-presidents were: 
Mrs. Wanda Cameron, President, Toronto 
Union Label Council; and George Johnston, 
President of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Union Label Trades 
Council and Vice-president of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council. 

Tom Ward, TLC Director of Political 
Research, was appointed Secretary-Treasurer 
to succeed TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing, who resigned because he felt he 
could no longer devote sufficient time to 
the Department. 

Now affiliated with the Union Label 
Trades Department are 13 international 
unions, all the TLC Class “A” federal 
unions, and ten union label leagues and 
councils. 
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Public Employees Form National Union 


Former federation of public employees’ unions converted to national 
union affiliated to TLC, constitution adopted and officers elected at 
two-day conference held just prior to TLC’s 7Oth annual convention 


A new national union with a member- 
ship of 23,000 came into existence at 
‘Windsor, Ont., at the end of May when 
delegates to a conference held just prior 
to the TLC convention approved the forma- 
tion of the National Union of Public 
Employees. The Union grew out of and 
replaces the National Federation of Public 
Employees founded in 1952. 


The union, which is affiliated with the 
TLC, is an autonomous organization with 
113 locals across Canada and provincial 
federations or joint councils in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario. It has appointed a _ national 
director and established headquarters at 
Ottawa. 


A constitution for the union was approved 
at the conference. 

During the two-day convention, the 
NUPE delegates recommended that finan- 
cial grants to the provincial federations, 





previously made by the TLC, be made by 
the new organization. 

Another resolution called for the develop- 
ment of a more detailed information bureau 
at the Ottawa headquarters in order that 
affliated local unions might obtain infor- 
mation about collective agreements, wage 
rates and working conditions in localities 
where NUPE locals are active. 


Among the other resolutions adopted by 
the delegates were the following :— 


That the federal Government amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and any 
directives issued under the Act so that 
municipal employees will continue to be 
covered by unemployment insurance and 
not be removed from the protection of 
the Act. 


That in each province the provincial 
federation alone should be responsible to 
the National Union and that as a condi- 
tion of membership, every organization or 


Officers of the new National Union of Public Employees (TLC): left to right, 


Pat Lenihan, Vice-president; Garnett M. Shier, President; Robert P. Rintoul, 
National Director; and Aubrey T. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Federation of Public Employees that was converted to the new National Union. 
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local should be a member of the Provincial 
Federation of Public Employees concerned 
and that where local unions already belong 
to local Trades and Labour Councils they 
should continue to do so. 

That the National Director make an 
“exhaustive study” of the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts as applicable to 
hospital employees, particularly in regard 
to coverage which may be provided for 
infectious and contagious diseases. 

That the section of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act that permits any council, 
board or commission to remove employees 
from the protection of the Act be repealed. 


The following is the NUPE executive 
for 1955: President, Garnett M. Shier, 
Toronto; 1st Vice-president, Pat Lenihan, 
Calgary; 2nd Vice-president, W. Buss, 
Toronto; and 38rd Vice-president, A. T. 
Dixon, Regina. R. P. Rintoul, former 
President of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, was appointed National Director 
and will also serve as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive members of the Union are: 
British Columbia, T. Lewis and M. A. 
Pierotti; Alberta, P. Lake and W. B. 
Young; Saskatchewan, A. S. Cochrane and 
C. T. Fitzgerald; Ontario, W. H. Hilts and 
J. F. Haysbrook; Newfoundland, Mrs. 
G. Goosney. 





A. E. “Jock” Tiffin Succeeds Arthur Deakin in Top U.K. Union Post 


Arthur Ernest (Jock) Tiffin on June 15 
was elected General Secretary of Britain’s 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
representing 1,300,000 workers, to succeed 
the late Arthur Deakin, who died on May 
Day (L.G., May, p. 512). It is considered 
Britain’s key trade union post. 

Assistant General Secretary since 1948, he 
had been Acting General Secretary since 
Mr. Deakin’s death. He can expect to 
hold his new position no more than six 
years because the union’s rules compel 
retirement at the age of 65; he is now 59. 

Mr. Tiffin has been a trade unionist since 
1911 with the exception of the First World 
War years, during which he was gassed and 
three times wounded. 

Ordered to take outdoor work, he became 
a bus driver and joined the transport union. 
In 1932 he became a full-time district 
organizer and eight years later a regional 
organizer. 

Mr. Tiffin has worked on drafting agree- 
ments covering workers in road _ haulage, 
nationalized gas and electricity supply, 
public water supply undertakings and in 
the paint-making trade. He has also been 


the principal negotiator of wages and work- 
ing conditions of men and women who run 
London’s publicly-owned buses. For seven 
years he was chairman of the London 
Trades Council and for a period was a 
trade union representative on the national 
executive of the Labour Party. 

In 1954 Mr. Tiffin was the Trades Union 
Congress’ official representative to the 
American Federation of Labour convention. 

He is the representative of the TUC on 
Britain’s War Office Territorial Army 
Advisory Committee and he serves as a 
member of the general purpose committee 
of the City of London Territorial Army 
Association. 

Results of the voting were: Mr. Tiffin, 
267,019; CC. Brandon, London Regional 
Secretary, 146,366; F. Cousins, National 
Secretary of the Union’s commercial trans- 
port group, 74,217; W. J. Tudor, National 
Secretary of the power workers’ group, 
57,078; H. R. Nicholas, National Secretary, 
metal engineering group, 44,415; and T. H. 
Hodgson, National Secretary, general 
workers’ group, 26,972. 
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Number of Workers Covered 


by Pension Plans in Canada 


Pension plans cover more employees now than ever before. 


In 1954, 


70 per cent of those covered in Department's annual survey of working 
conditions were in plants with pension plans; in 1951, 62.7 per cent 


The number of Canadian workers 
covered by pension plans has continued 
to increase steadily in recent years, accord- 
ing to information obtained from the 
annual surveys of working conditions con- 
ducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. As of 
April 1954, 70 per cent of the workers 
covered by the survey were employed in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
in operation, compared with 62-7 per cent 
in October 1951. 


The total number of workers, office and 
non-office, covered by the 1954 survey was 
1,824,000, of whom 1,260,000 were in estab- 
lishments that reported having a pension 
plan. Not all these workers, however, were 
actually covered by the plans, since many 
of the plans had eligibility requirements 
based on age or length of service. In such 
cases, however, the younger or newer 
employees would expect to be covered 
ultimately if they remained in employ- 
ment. A few of the establishments in the 
survey reported that their plans applied 
only to particular occupational groups. 
For purposes of the present statistics, such 
establishments were not included with 
those classified as having pension plans. 
Other establishments reported that their 
plans applied to male workers only. In 
such cases the figure for male employment 
was used where this could be ascertained. 
No figures are therefore available as to 
how many workers are actually covered 
out of the million and a quarter employees 
of firms where pension plans are in effect. 

The 1954 survey covered 12,300 estab- 
lishments in the main branches of Cana- 
dian industry, of which 5,600 reported the 
existence of a pension plan. This total of 
establishments would be considerably higher 
than the total number of pension plans 
actually in effect, since many of the report- 
ing units are branches of firms which have 
a single pension plan for all their units. 

The survey covered establishments 
employing about half the total number of 
wage and salary workers in the labour force. 
Establishments employing more than 80 per 
cent of such workers were surveyed in the 
mining, manufacturing and transportation 
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This article, the fourth and last in a 
series, supplies information on the extent 
to which pension plans are found in the 
main branches of Canadian industry. It 
is based on returns from the annual 
surveys of working conditions conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour in 1951 
and s.1004>. 9 Che three previous articles 


in the series were based on a separate 
study of 214 industrial pension plans in 


firms which had 500 or more employees 
in 1951. This difference in survey tech- 
nique should be kept in mind when 
appraising the statistical findings. The 
three previous studies dealt with the 
following topics: contribution and benefit 
formulas (L.G., April 1954, pp. 519-525), 
retirement policies in pension plans 
(L.G., Sept. 1954, pp. 1238-1243), and 
vesting provisions (LG., Jan. 1955, 
pp. 30-37). 





industries, but smaller proportions in other 
industries, ranging from 63 per cent in 
public utilities to about 40 per cent in 
trade and finance, and 11 per cent in 
service. Forestry and construction were 
not surveyed. In general, the survey 
covered establishments with 15 or more 
employees. The coverage in finance con- 
sisted of banks and the head offices of 
insurance companies. The service group 
included laundries, hotels, restaurants and 
municipalities. 

The proportion of employees in establish- 
ments covered by the survey and reporting 
pension plans in each of these industries, 
as of April 1954, was as follows:— 


Mining... eee e ee eee iS aay MARRS ee te 
Manufacturitic’ oe. shies cee, eee 
Transportation & Communications. . 
Public Utilities 
PPR G2: he) aie See eee eee 
Finance... G.: ae eearye ek eoa eee 
DOLvice ck 5 aes Oy een ewes ee 


Otel: Heat aaa eee eee eee 


The survey results indicated clearly that 
larger firms are more likely than smaller 
ones to have pension plans. Less than half 
the establishments in the survey (45 per 
cent) reported that they had pension plans. 
However, this minority of establishments 
employed 70 per cent of the workers 
covered by the survey. 


The growth in pension coverage over 
the past two decades is roughly indicated 
by camparing the results of the Economics 
and Research Branch surveys with two 
previous surveys conducted under different 
auspices and with different coverage. 

In 1936-37, a survey by the National 
Employment Commission found that 8 per 
cent of Canadian establishments had a 
pension plan. Shortly after the war, in 
1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimated the proportion to be almost 25 
per cent. By 1951, according to -the 
Economics and Research Branch survey, 
the proportion had risen to 37 per cent, 
and in 1954 to 45 per cent. 


Present Coverage--Non-Office Workers 


As of April 1, 1954, seven out of ten 
non-ofhice employees covered by the survey 
of working conditions were employed in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
in operation (Table 1). 

The highest percentage of coverage of 
non-office workers is in the Public Utilities 
group, in which 94 per cent of non-office 
workers are employed by establishments 
having pension plans. In the Transporta- 
tion, Communications and Storage group, 
91 per cent of non-office workers are 


employed by establishments having pension 
plans. Practically all railway and _tele- 
phone companies have such plans. 

While a figure is shown in Table 1 for 
non-office workers in the financial estab- 
lishments covered by the survey, it should 
be remembered that these workers, com- 
missionaires, maintenance personnel, etc., 
comprise only a small proportion of the 
total number of workers in the Finance 
group. 

In Trade, 75 per cent of the non-office 
workers dealt with in the survey are shown 
as being employed in establishments having 
pension plans. As noted above, however, 
the present survey deals mainly with estab- 
lshments having 15 or more employees; 
a considerable proportion of establishments 
in trade, especially in retail trade, have 
fewer than this number of employees, and 
are therefore not included in the survey. 
Pension plans probably occur much less 
frequently in such smaller establishments, 
and it is therefore lkely that the per- 
centage of coverage in Trade as a whole 
would be considerably less than that shown 
for those establishments covered by the 
present survey. 

The proportion of non-office employees 
in manufacturing who are in reporting units 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING PENSION 
PLANS, BY INPUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1954 


Nore: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the total 
number of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 
























































Non-Office Office 
Number of Number of 
Number of | Employees Number of | Employees 
Industry and Industrial Group Employees |in Reporting Rar Employees |in Reporting Pes 
in Total Units Cent in Total Units Cent 
Survey having Survey having 
Coverage Pension Coverage Pension 
Plan Plan 
VUE Meee POY y.2.M cro re ee oe st one 72,081 42,527 59-0 8, 824 6, 827 77-4 
(Gol camiining eee) eee rts eee 17,354 4,410 25-4 1,260 AT7 37-9 
SOM TING eee ere ota: ee recent seit 17, 642 15,158 85-9 825 723 87-8 
OG Here rynimin Omeeea ety tan ene ey tans cee ce, 37,642 22,959 61-0 6,741 5, 627 83-5 
RA TIULA GUGINO Mar pyMen tert Rhcesraa sis 18 Kemet oreo cacy: 802, 536 475, 602 59-3 195, 805 140, 355 ied 
Dura S18 OOUS = pa tvertsarm eee Red Are ene sists 416,005 242,311 58-2 106, 987 77,036 81-4 
INOn-dura ple: 2000S ema amines «ieee a caer cy. 372,083 227,169 61-1 84,901 61, 282 72-2 
Wiscollancous#r: cts opithca.s cle oncttrse ees 14, 448 6,122 42-4 BOL 2,03n 52-0 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. ... 232,104 210,481 90-7 66, 053 62, 694 94-9 
Rel ep HON es eae ine wdiecie sn CN scarce Sb 26,565 26,345 99-2 7,824 7,152 99-1 
LCA ATL WA VSae Vaan. ct) att ieee: alsa pee tgs 141,000 140, 964 99-9 42,542 42,531 99-9 
MO Shem trauspOrvavlolleeeeta mane seen te eee oe 64,539 43,172 66-9 15, 687 12,411 79-1 
ARDC MUN GLITGTOSeaacc te tee ouster oree oy ee GHD SeeTe oh Sa) caer 24,538 Dome 94-2 14, 846 14,344 96-6 
Marat) Canes Petey tA tact, .45 rest PenOd Sia Aisi oh ceorsieya hoo RSS 158,722 119,731 75-4 65,458 52,129 79-6 
Wiholesal etre. 50 f pretense nies se agama eae ate 32,318 21,645 67-0 35, 243 27,794 78-9 
UES out We ee MNS tp Ra Me hee 3c Pore hota ateyine Sage 126, 404 98,086 77-6 30,215 Th GAD) 80-5 
aT COMMENTER Oe Ms etka Way yore ances sees aia ae 2,529 1, 283 50:7 60, 322 45,021 74-6 
STOESAMS[E ST aah SS Gieney aint EU UR. tas ORE eC 83, 958 53,514 63-7 14,743 11,214 761 
(OP WET RTT USE Commes Van Seater veel on Sec ere meas ch aie 19,744 11,069 56-1 2,028 1,689 83-3 
BO Gall peter ieesice erterennctecercetren river nateicle tiene 1,396,212 937,322 67-0 428,079 334, 273 78-1 
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covered by pension plans is 59 per cent. 
While this is less than the percentage 
shown for some of the groups mentioned 
above, this group is numerkally the largest 
covered by the survey and therefore has 
the highest pension coverage in absolute 
terms. 

Table 2, which contains statistics of 
manufacturing broken down by industrial 
sub-groups, shows that the percentage of 
non-office employees in establishments 
reporting pension plans is higher in those 
industries in which establishments tend to 
be larger in size, as for example in products 


of petroleum and coal (94 per cent), 
chemicals (87 per cent), rubber products 
(84 per cent), and pulp and paper (84 per 
cent). In the two largest groups, however, 
transportation equipment and* iron and 
steel products, the percentage of coverage 
of non-office employees is close to the 
average, 64 and 53 per cent respectively. 
This is probably because of the existence 
of many small establishments in these 
groups, as well as a few large plants. 
Table 3 contains an analysis of the 
percentage of pension coverage of non- 
office workers by provinces in all groups 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY MANUFACTURING GROUPS, APRIL 1, 1954 





Non-Office Office 
Number of Number of 
Employees Number of | Employees 


in Estab- Per Employees] in Estab- Per 


Number of 
Manufacturing Group Employees 

in Total | lishments Cant in Total | lishments Cenk 

Survey Reporting © Survey Reporting e 
Coverage | a Pension Coverage | a Pension 
lan Plan 

Hoodiand i Beyerae esate teen aa eee 86,335 56,613 65-6 Liaviou 13,584 76°6 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................. 7,676 5,617 73°2 794 650 81-9 
Rubber:Productse asemen ¢ tcmeic ccererncttee ier 14,382 12,110 84-2 4,425 4,030 91-1 
Leather Products. ee eee ee deen ace 21,404 3,207 15,0 27250 414 18-4 
Textiles (except: Clothing ove eee ae oes 46,910 29,930 63-8 7,354 5,398 73°4 
Clothing (Textileiand Mur) eee. 62, 207 16, 820 27-0 6,443 1,913 29-7 
Wood: Products: Sivek eee ae oe meres 59,017 17,691 30-0 6,366 eloe 33°5 
Paper Lroducisa teem emc tiie ocr 65,645 55,165 84-0 13.015 11,371 87-4 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries....... 28,273 12,930 45-7 15,735 8,691 55-2 
Erongands steely ero cduChSampere eee recreates 122,684 79,140 64-5 32,593 20, 657 63-4 
‘Pransportation LGuipmenteeeeiees dee eetea cer 127,711 67, 823 53-1 Bo,0le 26, 044 76-8 
INon-Herrous Wetalabroductss-emecens canes 38,018 30,077 79-1 8,037 6,339 78° 9 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies............... 47,159 35, 503 75°3 220001 19, 484 86-3 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................. 21,416 12,077 56-4 3,507 2,000 64-9 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 9,407 8,842 94-0 2,876 2,715 94-4 
Chemical EProductseaeannecr ene rice ieee 29, 844 25,935 86-9 14, 272 12eotG 87-7 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing..................+- 14,448 6, 122 42-4 OR OLE 2,037 52-0 
Total Manufacturing.................. 802,536 475, 602 59-3 195,805 140,355 71-7 


TARLE 3.—_NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1, 1954 


Number of | Employees 





Non-Office 


Office 


Number of 
Number of | Employees 


Number of 





Province Employees |in Reporting P Employees |in Reporting P 
in Total Units Cent | in, Total Units Cent 
Survey having eo Survey having en 
Coverage Pension Coverage Pension 
Plan Plan 
Newioundland:, #00. ce ices cnr meee eee ee 15,919 9,164 57-6 3,115 1,781 57-2 
Prince Hdwardslsland ance ete eer 1,316 629 47-8 33) 179 54-2 
INO Va ‘SCcotiaud ise et ct sets oe he ae eer ene: 46, 465 31,789 68-4 8,890 6,772 76-2 
New;Brumswick...) os. See nn ee eee 23, 807 14,324 60-2 5,026 3,412 67-9 
Quebees Miche san dekh dertoct torn tee See oon 351,038 210,421 59-9 86,691 65, 669 75-8 
Qutanion Bien hens: chee ee Coe en 569, 702 371,069 65-1 168,936 131,476 77°8 
Manitobel te che eee ee te nee oeere 54, 229 36,472 67-3 17, 664 13,528 76°6 
Saskatchewaniecns sche tcc eset eee 215127 14, 888 70-5 6,491 Deoot 82-2 
Alberta ep so 0.3 cs Ce eee eae ne 49,751 34,376 69-1 15,705 12,910 82-2 
British Columbia seen neccr ee eeneeee 118, 207 71, 802 60°7 27,096 20, 496 75:6 
Grand Totali@ie saceensocteee nee: 1,253, 236 795,243 63-5 340, 228 


261,728 76-9 


(‘) Canada Total includes Northwest Territories and excludes Steam Railways and Banks. 
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except the chartered banks and steam 
railways, statistics concerning which are not 
available by province. The range of 
distribution is about 13 per cent if the 
non-industrial province of Prince Edward 
Island is excluded. 


Office Employees 


About three out of four office employees 
covered by the survey of April 1, 1954, 
were in establishments which reported that 
they had pension plans. 

In the Public Utilities group, nearly 97 
per cent of office workers were in such 
establishments, while in the Transportation, 
Communications and Storage group the 
percentage was 95. 

Almost all financial institutions reported 
a pension plan but in a few institutions, 
with a total of approximately 25,000 office 
employees, the plan was reported to apply 
to male personnel only. In such cases only 
the male employees are included in the 
pension coverage, reducing the coverage to 
approximately 75 per cent. 


Trend from 1951 to 1954 


The two Economics and Research Branch 
surveys show a definite increase in the 
number of employees, both office and non- 


office, working in establishments where a 
pension plan is in operation (Table 4). 
This may be partly a result of increased 
employment in firms already having plans, 
but there is a clear indication also that 
the total number of pension plans in 
Canada has increased. 


There were approximately 7 per cent 
more plant employees in establishments 
reporting a pension plan at April 1, 1954, 
than in October 1951. The increase is most 
noticeable for plant employees in Trade and 
Mining. In both Transportation, Storage 
and Communication and Public Utilities, 
the average was already quite high in 1951. 
In the Manufacturing industries, which 
represent some 75 per cent of the total 
number of plant employees covered by the 
survey, the percentage of plant workers in 
establishments reporting pension plans in- 
creased from 52 per cent in 1951 to 59 
per cent in 1954. In the former year 
68 per cent of office workers in this group 
were in establishments which reported that 
they had a pension plan; by 1954 this 
proportion had increased to almost 76 
per cent. 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951, APRIL 1954 








Industry 


INERT UENO TAG IOVER fw Vee le aire oe inne, Sia Pini he on eae Pea ene 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 


Eno liC mittee ere ties eStimy cio atistaic etraceceters ieettioce ie ccieoke’s 6: 











Non-Office Office 

i 1954 1951 1954 

(estimated) (estimated) 
BOT aoe 42-2 59-0 58-5 77-4 
asm 51-9 59°3 63-0 71-7 
ets 89-3 90-7 94-2 94-9 
aire 97-2 94-2 98-7 96-6 
Be ee 53-9 75-4 75-2 79-6 
Sane ee 57-9 63-7 70-0 76-1 
be ee 60-1 67-2 70-2 78-1 

















Netherlands Planning Old Age Pension for All at 65 


The Government of The Netherlands last month announced its intention to provide 
old age pensions at age 65 for all persons residing in the country, regardless of nationality. 
A Bill, to become effective January 1, 1957, was presented to Parliament June 30 by 


Jacobus Suurhof, Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. 


It would introduce 


compulsory old age insurance for all persons residing in The Netherlands. 
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Laval University’s 10" Annual 
Industrial Relations Convention 


“Problems of authority within the enterprise” is theme of Convention. 
Among titles of six lectures given: evolution in scope of collective 
bargaining, role and responsibility of foremen, and of shop stewards 


The tenth annual industrial relations 
convention of Laval University, held at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec April 25 and 
26, dealt with the “problems of authority 
within the enterprise’ with particular 
attention to the role of the foreman and 
the shop steward. 

Some 500 delegates attended the two- 
day convention, held annually under the 
auspices of Laval’s Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

The six lectures, which were followed by 
a forum on the future prospects of the 
foreman and the shop steward, dealt with 
the following subjects: Evolution in the 
Administrative Structures, Evolution in the 
Scope of Collective Bargaining, Evolution 
in the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Functions, Role and Responsibility of the 
Foreman in the Enterprise, Role and 
Responsibility of the Union Steward, and 
Contacts and Conflicts between the Fore- 
man and the Union Steward.* 


At the closing dinner, Mgr. Alphonse 
Marie Parent, Rector of Laval University, 
in effect reviewed the general theme of 
the convention in his talk entitled “Crisis 
of Authority”. He gave it a more com- 
prehensive scope by analysing the problem 
from the triple point of view of the family, 
the city and the Church. 

At the opening of the convention, Mer. 
Parent welcomed the delegates, while 
Gérard Tremblay, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, stated the 
theme of the convention. 

Drawing conclusions in the course of a 
forum which followed the study days, the 
Assistant Director of the Department, the 
Rev. Gérard Dion, stressed the fact that 
it is up to the union and to the manage- 
ment of the “enterprise” to preserve the 
prestige of the foreman and the shop 
steward if good labour relations are to be 
maintained in the concern. 


Opening Speeches 


Mgr. A. M. Parent 


“The University, by enlarging the com- 
pass of its teaching to take in the fields 
of labour and of industry, has been attempt- 
ing to do its part to knit solid bonds of 
friendship between the social classes and 
thus to ensure peace in the industrial 
world,” said Mgr. Alphonse Marie Parent, 
D.P., V.G., Rector of Laval University, at 
the opening of the convention. 

He specified that the role of the Faculty 
of Social Science is to throw a little light 
and warmth on the social problems which 
arise, and in particular on the problem of 
labour-management relations. 

Mer. Parent added that peace will reign 
in the industrial world only in so far as 
“those at the head of affairs and those who 
are responsible for the various groups have 
set their hearts on putting all of them- 
selves and all of their talents into the 
service of such peace”’. 





*A complete report of this convention may be 
obtained from the Laval University Press, Laval 
University, Quebec. 
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Touching briefly on the theme of the 
convention, the Rector of Laval University 
recognized that this is not only a problem 
which involves a technical aspect but which 
rests on the basic principle of industrial 
relations itself. 


“Tf you cannot speak of evolution in the 
administrative structures of concerns with- 
out establishing a new division of respon- 
sibilities,’ he said, “neither can you carry 
out this. division without taking into 
account the great principle of the hierarchy 
among men, among organizations or the 
interests at stake.” 


Gérard Tremblay 


Gérard Tremblay, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, introduced the 
theme of the convention, noting that the 
very notion of the modern concern brings 
up the problem of authority, and that the 
exercise of this authority is a prime aspect 
of labour relations. 


“The association of free men working 
together towards a specific end, which 1s 


the production of goods or services, cannot 
be conceived of,” he said, “without accept- 
ing the authority which will enable intel- 
lect, will-power and strength to be effec- 
tively directed towards the obtaining of 
that end.” 

Analysing the consequences of industrial 
evolution and the development of big 
business, Mr. Tremblay, provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, pointed out that the 
traditional structures of authority in the 
concern have “cracked under the impact 
of industrial giantism. Direct relations 
between employer and employee are over. 
Human relationships are becoming deper- 
sonalized. The foreman now represents 


only the first chain of 


hierarchies.” 


Mr. Tremblay then noted that this 
industrial evolution has brought about the 
development of a powerful trade-unionism 
that has adapted itself to the forms of 
the concern and made necessary the organ- 
ization of a personnel service. 


step in the 


He also noted that the personnel service 
tends to reduce the authority of the fore- 
man at the human relations level. 

In closing, Mr. Tremblay stated’ that 
“relations between capital and labour will 
not be really cordial and brotherly unless 
they are on the human scale”’. 


Evolution in the Administrative Structures 


Jacques St. Laurent, M.8.S8c., professor in 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
analysed the considerable evolution in the 
administrative structures of enterprises and 
came to the conclusion that the affairs of 
big business will more and more become a 
matter of common concern. 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that “it is not 
so much a question of knowing whether 
the determination of the course of business 
will be left to the Government, to the unions 
or to management, but rather on what 
terms management, labour and government 
will work together in sharing economic 
responsibilities for a better operation of 
business and the greater common weal”. 

In studying the evolution of authority 
from management’s point of view, the 
speaker first considered the factors which 
influence the importance of the business 
leader’s sphere of authority, and then pro- 
ceeded to examine how it is used. 

Mr. St. Laurent pointed out that busi- 
ness leaders’ responsibilities have always 
been limited and relative and never full 
and absolute. 

He stressed the fact that the business 
leader is at the mercy of the consumers’ 
wishes and that he cannot therefore be 
held fully responsible for the movement 
of economic trends. 

He added that the business leader is 
also subjected to outside pressures, from 
bankers, shareholders and suppliers, among 
others, that impede him in the discharge 
of his executive duties. 

To these “pressure groups’ Mr. St. 
Laurent added two others of more recent 
standing: government and labour unions. 

The speaker pointed out that “govern- 
ment has gone right into the field of 
business”. He recalled how the Govern- 
ment can, among other things, regulate 
bank credit, slow down or speed up 
production, determine price levels, distribute 


raw materials, promote or retard financial 
and business expansion, regulate labour. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that “these are so 
many requirements imposed upon the busi- 
ness leader which hinder him in his work 
and reduce his importance in the operation 
of business”. 

He then studied the effects of the expan- 
sion of the trade union movement and said 
that trade unions have invaded _ the 
“preserves” of business leaders. 

“Turned away 25 years ago, they are 
now universally recognized. They share 
with the employer responsibilities which the 
latter used to keep jealously for himself, 
besides imposing additional duties upon 
in.” 

He specified that it is through the 
medium of collective agreements that 
unions have succeeded in setting bounds 
on the business leader’s initiative and 
authority. 

“A new sharing of economic responsi- 
bilities has taken place,” he said, “as a 
result of which duties have been taken out 
of the business leader’s sphere of authority, 
others have been shared and still others 
have been added.” 

After considering the pressures from the 
outside that have limited the role of the 
business leader as a _ contractor, Mr. 
St. Laurent examined the internal evolu- 
tion of authority. 

He first noted the cleavage that has 
taken place in big business between share- 
holders and directors and in that way 
stressed not only the change in the sphere 
of control, the owners of the enterprise no 
longer availing themselves of their rights 
of ownership, but noted that even the 
directors, Inasmuch as representatives of 
management comprise the majority of the 
board, have also become inactive. 

“In view of the important consequences 
of the decisions it must make, manage- 
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ment today exercises and wants to exercise 
less individual power. Management by 
committees is now the style.” 


Looking into the future, Mr. St. Laurent 
expressed the opinion that future execu- 
tives “will probably be much more true 


Evolution in the Scope 


“There is a general tendency towards 
the shifting, the reduction and the concen- 
tration of the centres of decision in the 
bargaining of collective agreements,” said 
Gaston Cholette, M.Soc.Sc., conciliation 
officer with the Quebec Department of 
Labour, at the conclusion of his study of 
the evolution of collective agreements. 

He noted that greater and _ greater 
responsibilities and more and more 
important powers are accumulating in 
the hands of a small number of negotiators. 

According to Mr. Cholette, this tendency 
makes the economy much more vulnerable, 
but on the other hand it enables employers 
and workers “to set up structures of effec- 
tive co-operation and to settle jointly a 
great many problems for which bargaining 
on a local scale, between small units, could 
find no solution”. 

The speaker considered evolution in the 
scope of the collective agreement from the 
point of view of the subject of the agree- 
ment, that is its contents, and from the 
point of view of the agents who negotiate it. 

He stated that the bargaining of collec- 
tive agreements is a process which “restricts 
the field of unilateral decisions on the part 
of the employer”; a method of “co-deter- 
mination” of relations between employers 
and employees. 

He stressed the fact that the collective 
agreement is in the first place a legislative 
measure which determines the essential 
structures of authority; that it also con- 
stitutes intervention of an executive nature, 
in that it regulates the existential exercise 
of authority; and finally that it restricts, in 
most cases, the judicial function of authority 
within the concern. 


experts In management than specialists in 
engineering or accountancy or in any other 
field.” 

The speaker held that the future busi- 
ness leader will be more of an initiator 
and innovator than a co-ordinator and 
controller. 


of Collective Bargaining 


Mr. Cholette presented an _ extensive 
analysis of the contents of collective agree- 
ments, stressing the fact that there are 
today nearly 2,000 different clauses which 
may appear in an agreement. 

“At the present time,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “it seems that there is no very 
well-defined tendency towards broadening 
the contents of collective agreements. In 
labour groups the main concern has been 
to improve on advantages already acquired.” 

Mr. Cholette then went on to a study 
of the evolution which has taken place in 
connection with bargaining units, and 
reviewed the expansion of the labour move- 
ment in America. He also analysed the 
structure of the labour movement, bringing 
to light the nature of the bargaining units 
and the identity of the bargaining agents. 

“The increase in the size of concerns, the 
movement of financial and administrative 
concentration which has introduced into 
them new structures of authority and the 
development of the market for produce and 
labour,” Mr. Cholette pointed out, “have 
forced the workers to place their union 
organization on new bases, to enlarge its 
scope of activity and to reorganize its 
structure.” 

The speaker noted a “very distinct” 
tendency towards the expansion of the 
bargaining unit, either that the unit should 
now include more and more numerous and 
different categories of workers, that it be 
more and more extensive geographically or 
that it cover an AE number of 
concerns. 


Evolution in the Personnel and Industrial Relations Functions 


“When management has understood that 
the investment of human capital in the 
concern implies rights which must be recog- 
nized just like those of citizens in their 
community, then real industrial democracy 
will have been achieved.’ These were the 
words of J. J. Gagnon, Personnel Director 
with the Aluminum Company of Canada. 

Mr. Gagnon ‘stated that’ industrial 
democracy, like political democracy, As a 
‘kind of responsible government. 
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In his analysis of the evolution of the 
‘“yersonnel” function, he dwelt on the place 
of prime importance which human relations 
must occupy within the concern. 

Studying the different concepts of the 
role of labour in the concern, the speaker 
stated that the one which should be of 
interest to us is the one “by which the 
employer and the worker are'shown as 
partners sharing the same responsibilities 
as well as the fruits of their. joint efforts”. 


“This concept of partners in industry,” 
he pointed out, “implies the acceptance of 
the idea of mutual confidence and respect 
and should make an essential contribution 
towards the attainment of the objectives 
of all industrial and business concerns: the 
satisfaction of the owners, the employees, 
the customers and the public.” 

Mr. Gagnon mentioned four objectives 
of all industrial concerns as follows:— 


Offering reasonable and _- satisfactory 
anticipation of profits to the shareholders 
and security of employment and good 
wages to the employees. 

Offering a product of superior quality to 
the customers. 

Offering guarantees of good relations to 
its employees. 

As a member of the community, the 
concern must adjust itself socially. 

Recalling that it is within this frame- 
work that a personnel program must be 
drawn up, he pointed out that a personnel 
program involves not only specialists in 
industrial relations or personnel manage- 
ment, but also, and more particularly, 
those who supervise workers by virtue of 
their administrative functions. 

With regard to the _ objectives of 
personnel management, Mr. Gagnon stated 
that management must draw up a program 
which will take into account the following 
four points:— 

Determine the needs of the concern with 
regard to the number and type of occupa- 
tions to be filled. 

Recruit the best possible employees to 
make up the ranks and the supervisory 
staff of the organization. 

Train and instruct the employees in the 
most effective carrying out of their respon- 
sibilities and help them to attain the 
optimum development of their individual 
capacities. 

Create and maintain a desire to work 
efficiently and to remain in the employ of 
the concern by good labour relations, good 
working conditions and wages which bear 
comparison. 

“The fundamental value of a personnel 
program,” he said, “lies in the fact that 
it helps to form a co-operative group of 
employees who are willing and who wish 
to give their utmost in the form of in- 
creased productivity.” 


Dealing with the obstacles that are 
prejudicial to the application of a per- 
sonnel program, Mr. Gagnon stressed the 
fact that “prejudice, ignorance and ill-will, 
which make personnel management some- 
times difficult and very often discouraging,” 
have to be faced. 

The speaker then analysed the different 
structures under which industry functions, 
stopping at the one known as “line and 
static 

Under this structure, he said, the oper- 
ating personnel have final and complete 
authority to make decisions. 

“Too often when the personnel depart- 
ment has the responsibility of making 
decisions, when that should normally be 
a matter for the operating or ‘line’ per- 
sonnel, the status, prestige and efficiency 
of the supervisory staff have suffered 
greatly and have been considerably reduced. 
What matters for the personnel depart- 
ment,’ he specified, “is not formal authority 
but informal authority.” 

Examining the factors which have trans- 
formed industrial relations and given rise 
to a more and more specialized super- 
visory personnel, and which have left a 
profound mark on the organization and on 
administrative functions, the speaker 
mentioned the following :— 

The rationalization of labour. 

The scarcity of labour in time of war. 

Programs of social welfare and insurance. 

The incidence of the collective agree- 
ment. 

Government activity. 

The growth of large concerns. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gagnon stated that 
the future holds in store a new type of 
administrator, whose knowledge of the very 
nature of industrial organization must be 
greater and greater. 

The future administrator, according to 
the speaker, if he is to do his work well, 
must be in a position “to express himself 
in terms which represent precisely the 
various realities of the industrial phenom- 
enon and all that it involves in the way 
of technique, economy, social and human 
organization”. 


Role and Responsibility of the Foreman in the Enterprise 


R. R. Grondin, Personnel Director of 
the Canadian Resins & Chemicals Com- 
pany of Shawinigan Falls, examined the 
role and the responsibilities of the foreman 
in modern enterprise and came to the 
conclusion that “no other group of 


management is entrusted with a greater 
variety of responsibilities”. 

Mr. Grondin said that “he must be 
teacher, pupil and co-operator at one and 
the same time. He must constantly teach 
his subordinates, continually cultivate the 
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art and science of management and be an 
active and responsible member of the team.” 

Stressing that 30 years ago the part of 
the foreman consisted in seeing that the 
work was done, Mr. Grondin pointed out 
that the duties of the foreman are now 
much more rigid than previously and that 
his responsibilities have been changed. 

The speaker stated that in order to keep 
pace with the expansion and specialization 
of enterprise, the foreman has also had to 
become specialized himself and to assume 
many new responsibilities as a result of the 
advent of trade unions. 

Mr. Grondin pointed out that the fore- 
man has been obliged to assume the 
responsibility of interpreting and applying 
the clauses of the collective agreement, and 
that he will not be able to do so unless 
he is entitled to have a say in the matter. 

He stated that “the foreman is better 
able than anyone else to inform top 
management of the difficulties of enforce- 
ment, of the resistance to certain principles 
which he must face in the plant and of 
the status of his relations with the shop 
steward”’. 

Mr. Grondin suggested that adequate 
conferences be held before negotiating a 
contract, to be followed by detailed discus- 
sions with the negotiators after the signing 
of the contract. 


“The collective agreement is the law 
governing both employer and employees in 
the plant, and the way in which it is 
applied and observed depends largely on 
the foreman. The functional character of 
a contract,” he added, “can only be under- 
stood and interpreted by a foreman who is 
really part of management. When he 
understands what the contract means to 
management, he can then use it to promote 
good relations and a spirit of co-operation 
with the workers and the union repre- 
sentatives.” 


Mr. Grondin stated that very few fore- 
men are fortunate enough to understand 
the purpose of management as expressed 
in the policy. He suggested that foremen 
be allowed to share in the creation and 
elaboration of the methods relating to 
personnel. 


The speaker added that the foreman 
needs to be recognized as much for what 
he is worth as for what he may become 
if encouraged to develop his talents. 

Mr. Grondin said in conclusion that “the 
foreman is the key man in modern industry 
and the success of the enterprise, from the 
human as well as the financial and tech- 
nical point of view, depends to a great 
extent on the way in which he does his 
ifelake 


Role and Responsibility of the Union Steward 


René Gosselin, President of the Textile 
Federation (CCCL), spoke of the role, 
responsibility and duties of the shop 
steward and came to the conclusion that 
he is “the key man of all the union’s 
relations in the plant”. 

The role of the shop steward, according 
to the speaker, consists in representing the 
union with the workers and in representing 
the workers with the employer. 

He has a double duty: to obtain the 
maximum efficiency from the collective 
agreement and from the union. 

Mr. Gosselin said that “the shop steward 
is the fundamental fighter in the trade 
union movement. His role is vitally 
important. The most active unions do not 
have to be awakened at every renewal of 
their agreement, never neglect the settle- 
ment of any grievance, and have com- 
petent shop stewards.” 

The speaker pointed out that the shop 
steward needs special training. He must 
have a lot of good sense and a good 
knowledge of his own trade and be liked 
by his fellow workers. He added that the 
steward must have a thorough knowledge 
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of his collective agreement and know the 


problems of the enterprise where he 
works. 
The speaker stressed that “he could 


never be selected too carefully”. 

Mr. Gosselin analysed the role of the 
shop steward in regard to the collective 
agreement, stressing his responsibility in 
the matter of grievances. 

He said that “if the shop steward wants 
to gain the confidence of all, of the fore- 
men as well as of the workers, he must be 
careful to submit only those grievances 
which are justified”. 

Turning to the role of the shop steward 
within the .union, the speaker said that 
he is “the indispensable link between the 
members and the  union’s_ executive 
committee”. 

The speaker specified that “in the eyes 
of the workers, the shop steward is the 
whole union. We meet him every day, we 
speak to him when we have difficulties and 
we apply to him for necessary information.” 

Mr. Gosselin stated in conclusion that 
the shop steward “makes sure that the 
collective agreement is respected and con- 
tributes to the recognition of the human 
rights of the workers’”’. 


Contacts and Conflicts between the Foreman and the Union Steward 


According to Derm Barrett, Personnel 
Director for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways at Montreal, the frequency, the object 
and the tone of relations between foreman 
and shop steward are influenced by the 
general atmosphere of the labour relations 
in the concern. 

The speaker dealt with the relations 
between foreman and steward from the 
point of view of contractual contacts, that 
is, those that have to do with the settle- 
ment of grievances, and from the point of 
view of non-contractual contacts, namely 
human problems in industry outside the 
bounds of the collective agreement and the 
grievance procedure. 

“In principle,” he said, “it may be noted 
that good relationships exist when there is 
an exchange of views.” 

The speaker dealt with the differences 
in the frequency and the type of grievances, 
analysing the variations between industries, 
between concerns and between various sec- 
tions of the same concern. 

“Tt becomes difficult,’ Mr. Barrett noted, 
“but not impossible, for the foreman and 
the shop steward to establish relationships 
between them which are not influenced by 
their personal opinion concerning the union 
on the one hand and the management of 
the concern on the other.” 

He also stressed the fact that the atti- 
tude, the ability and the personality of the 
foreman and the steward are among the 
most important factors governing the 
variations. 

The speaker drew the attention of the 
delegates to a report from the committee 
for the study of the causes of industrial 
peace dealing with the opinions and atti- 
‘tudes of management towards the union 
and of the union towards management. 
He summed up the attitudes and opinions 
common to all good relations as follows: 


Management is not only willing to accept 
or to recognize the union, but it also con- 


siders that there are certain advantages in 
bargaining with a strong, well-disciplined 
union; it even goes so far as to encourage 
the workers to join and support the union. 
Management accepts the fact that the unions 
are organizations of a political as well as an 
economic nature, for their leaders need the 
support of their members. Management is 
in the habit of entrusting the responsibility 
for good human relations in the concern to 
the union representatives. Finally, manage- 
ment considers the employees as human 
beings; in particular, it gives practical 
consideration to the need to respect the 
dignity and the value of the individual in 
the concern. 


On the part of labour, the investigation 
revealed complementary opinions and atti- 
tudes. Union leaders consider that the union 
is not a protest organization, nor is it the 
partner of management. They believe that 
the main function of the union is to super- 
vise or to moderate the acts of management. 


Mr. Barrett emphasized that the foreman 
and the steward will be more inclined to 
attack the settlement of grievances system- 
atically, to make contacts more _ spon- 
taneously and to discuss things more 
easily when they find themselves in an 
atmosphere of organized human relations, 
free from prejudice and from deeply rooted 
antagonism. 

According to the speaker, a great many 
of the problems which come up in a 
concern are the result of the supervision 
exercised by the foreman. 

“Generally,” he said, “employees do not 
react against the authority of the foreman, 
which they usually consider a legitimate 
authority; they react against the way in 
which this authority is exercised.” 

In order to achieve good relations, Mr. 
Barrett pointed out, you must not only 
have good intentions but you must also be 
familiar with the role of psychological and 
social problems in the life of the shop and 
be able to analyse and to solve these 
problems properly. 


Crisis of Authority 


At the dinner which brought the con- 
vention to a close, Mgr. Alphonse Marie 
Parent, Rector of the University, stated 
that authority, whether it be family, civil 
or ecclesiastical, is the greatest good given 
to free man to help him attain his natural 
and supernatural end. 

Analysing the crisis with regard to 
authority through which the world is 
passing, the speaker summed up Catholic 
thought concerning this problem and set 
forth the responsibilities which authority 
implies in the family, in the civil com- 
munity and in the Church. 


“In every society,’ Mgr. Parent pointed 
out, “authority is the essential principle 
which is just as necessary to that society 
as society is itself necessary to man for 
the attainment of his perfection and his 
happiness.” 

Mer. Parent stressed the fact that an 
abstraction must not be made of authority. 
“Tt is in the persons who exercise it that 
it must be respected and loved,” he said, 
“as the pre-eminent good which must be 
recognized in spite of the imperfections 
necessarily found in those who exercise it. 
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No pretext must be made to refuse a 
power delegated to mortals by the divine 
authority.” 

He noted that the crisis with regard to 
authority 1s taking new forms according to 
the evolution of business concerns and of 
authority itself within the concern. 

Mer. Parent specified that the subjection 
of man to man is far from being incompat- 
ible with the dignity of reasonable nature. 

“In the political community,’ he said, 
‘it is not a question of the subjection of 


slaves, but of free men. The difference 
between the two is this: the slave exists 
for others and is subject to others for the 
good of others; free man is subject to 
authority for his own good and for the 
common good of the city.” 

In closing, Mer. Parent, in an examina- 
tion of the question of authority within 
the Church, said: “The Church is not the 
political authority but the authority of the 
Church requires that political authority, 
like the life of the citizens, shall be moral.” 





McGill University’s 7" Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


With record number of delegates attending, five prominent speakers 


discuss “Industrial 


Conflict and Dispute Settlement’. 


Minister of 


Labour is banquet speaker. Panel discussion concludes proceedings 


A record number of delegates—close to 
250—attended the 7th annual industrial 
relations conference at McGill University 
on April 18 and 19. The theme of the 
conference was “Industrial Conflict and 
Dispute Settlement”’. 

Five speakers addressed the gathering, 
including the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, who was the banquet 
speaker. Two of the speakers were from 
United States universities, one was a 
management spokesman and one was a 
union official A panel discussion—an 
innovation this year—with one _ leader 
representing management and one labour 
concluded the proceedings. 

The conference was opened by Dr. F. 
Cyril James, Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of McGill, who told the delegates that the 
solution of problems of human relations, to 
which the two days of the conference were 
being devoted, was probably of most 
importance today, more important than the 
solution of medical problems and more 
important than the solution of techno- 
logical problems. 


Dr. Wilbert E. Moore 


The first paper presented to the confer- 
ence, “The Nature of Industrial Conflict” 
by Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, Professor of 
Sociology at Princeton University, laid the 
foundation for the addresses that followed. 
In it Dr. Moore defined some of the terms 
used in the literature on industrial con- 
flict and outlined the sources, occasions, 
manifestations and scope of conflict. 
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He began by pointing out that language 
and thought are closely intertwined, that 
the words we use to define objects and 
events reflect patterns of thought, and that 
words indicate both how we evaluate the 
world and what we claim to be seeing. 
He showed that most of the words used 
in talking about industrial conflict are 
borrowed from military terminology: the 
word “conflict” itself, strategy, tactics, 
weapons. Only the word “strike” has a 
denotation peculiar to the description of 
industrial relations. (He defined “strike” 
as “an incomplete transaction in the labour 
market”’.) 

Less colourful synonyms for these words, 
he said, might tend to destroy the “posture 
of pugnacity” surrounding industrial con- 
flict. “We tend to exaggerate and distort 
the significance of industrial disagreement 
by language—and therefore thought—that 
abounds in the metaphor of armed war- 
fare,” he stated. 

Industrial conflict, then, may be broadly 
defined as all disagreements arising from 
varying interests at the work place, Dr. 
Moore said, disagreements between groups 
“crudely identifiable as management and 
labour”. This definition, he pointed out, 
does not take into account either the 
reasons for disagreement or the manifesta- 
tions or consequences. 

Dr. Moore then proceeded to discuss 
the sources, occasions, manifestations and 
scope of conflict. 


“There is always present in every admin- 
istrative organization the potentiality of 
conflict, i.e., lack of agreement, between 
individual motives, needs and interests and 
those of the organization as a whole,” he 
said. “Some form of group conflict is 
likely to ensue wherever a number of 
individuals share the same dissatisfactions 
between individual and _ organizational 
goals.” 


In any organization, actual or potential 
conflict has seven possible sources, he con- 
tinued. Disagreement is probable, he said, 
between: 


1. Those who only receive orders 
and 
Those who give or transmit orders. 
2. Those whose primary loyalty is occupa- 
tional 
and 
Those with primary organizational loyalty. 
3. Members of occupational groups that cut 
across employer lines 
and 
Members of only internal occupational or 
functional groups. 
4. Those at the ceiling of a standard career 
and 
Their administrative superiors. 
5. Expert subordinates 
and 
“Lay” administrators. 
6. Those having distinct social origins, back- 
grounds, career expectations 
and 
Those with different backgrounds, ete. 
. Those with vague, ill-defined jurisdictions 
or new specialties 
and 
Their competitors, including those with 
former broader responsibilities. 
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All but the last of these may apply to 
labour-management relations, he pointed 
out. But, since every one applies to other 
individuals or groups in the modern indus- 
trial organization, we should not over- 
exaggerate any one kind of conflict. 

Conflict may be over issues or over 
problems, Dr. Moore continued. MHe 
classed as “issues” such things as enlarging 
the scope of bargaining, group survival and 
power position, and new pattern-setting on 
wages and other contract provisions. As 
“problems” he listed interpretation and 
modification of existing agreements, the use 
of grievance machinery, and “indulgency 
patterns”. 


On the scope of bargaining he said: 


The scope of bargaining is a continuous 
potential source of disagreement. Merely 
providing for collective bargaining does 
nothing to determine its scope. One _ sup- 
poses, in fact, that the scope of bargaining 
cannot be finally and equitably settled in a 
changing industrial civilization with demo- 
cratic forms. 


With the separation of ownership and 
management, managerial prerogatives based 
on property become managerial functions 
based on performance. How these functions 
will be performed and by whom is not a 
matter to be settled by fiat but by experi- 
ence and occasional challenges and trials of 
strength. Management is no longer ruler by 
divine right; and the crime of lése majesté 
ceases with the end of a monarchy. A strike, 
in other words, is an act of disloyalty only 
if management deserves loyalty. Union 
participation in management endangers the 
union’s protest function more than it violates 
any prescriptive rights vested in managers. 


On group survival and power position 
he said: 


Whether danger is real or imagined, con- 
cern for sheer survival tends to be an issue 
for some unions and some managements. 
Under these circumstances manifest conflict 
is always a fairly immediate potentiality. 
But short of real collapse of either antag- 
onist, letting conflict take place may be 
wiser and more reassuring than premature 
intervention. Tests of power have positive 
functions and may stabilize long-term rela- 
tions. Strikes may sometimes be avoided at 
the cost of continuous tension and allowed 
to take place with considerably greater 
mutual respect. Peace may come too high; 
and even a seemingly weak antagonist may 
be strengthened by defeat but weakened or 
killed by the kindness of a spurious victory 
with governmental intervention. 


On pattern-setting he said: 

We can expect more pattern-setting by 
bargaining with big than with small pro- 
ducers in the same industry, in capital 
goods as compared with consumer goods, and 
with strategic as opposed to non-strategic 
producers. 


A pattern-setting dispute may be very 
severe and efforts to end it grow as a strike 
continues. I suggest it may be a very 
sensible and economical way to settle the 
wage formula for an industry and even for 
major sectors of an economy. It is some- 
thing like having armies lined up in battle 
array and then settling the war with a duel. 
If the sides are about evenly matched, this 
at least will save treasure and lives. In all 
fairness, however, the duellists should rotate 
for successive engagements. 


“Problem” disputes are less severe, Dr. 
Moore went on. “They tend, however, to 
represent the continuous short-run adjust- 
ment to changing or otherwise unexpected 
situations.” 

He said the grievance procedure often 
introduces flexibility on behalf of indi- 
viduals, “who may otherwise be as sub- 
merged in collective relations as they were 
formerly by impersonal bureaucracy”. 

Turning to “indulgency patterns,” which 
he described as little variations from the 
norms or departures from standard oper- 
ating procedure that grow up through time 
and in a vague way are expected but not 
recognized as rights even by workers. “A 
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rule-minded management can legitimately 
abolish these indulgences but cannot safely 
do so,” he said. “Violation of habitual 
privileges will not be the stated cause of 
open disagreement but may be the source.” 

Dr. Moore then turned to the occasions 
of conflict. He said: 

The occasions of conflict may have scant 
relation to sources. Spontaneous or wildcat 
strikes may seize on some slight grievance 
for a dispute that seems out of all propor- 
tions until one knows something of the 
accumulated tensions and grievances. On the 
other hand, even careful planning of indus- 
trial relations may deliberately separate the 
timing of a strike or threatened strike from 
its real basis.... It is perhaps worth adding 
that the establishment of continuous collec- 
tive negotiations tends to bring occasions and 
sources of conflict into closer ‘proximity. 


In his discussion of the manifestations 
and scope of conflict Dr. Moore stated 
that the measurement of industrial dis- 
putes was poorly developed. “Counting 
settlements as victories or defeats for either 
side may give some crude basis of the 
shifting balance of power, on the somewhat 
unrealistic assumption that the nature of 
grievances remains constant,” he said, but 
“this measurement tells us little about the 
magnitude of conflict.” 

Turning to what he called “interrelations 
of variables,’ Dr. Moore said that an 
analysis of industrial disputes that stops 
with identifying situations by concepts 
permits no predictions. It was possible, he 
said, to say that bargaining over issues will 
be marked by explicit aims, management 
and union units that are strategic in their 
respective spheres, integrated plans, and 
high correspondence between the occasion 
and source of the disagreement, while 
bargaining over problems will likely involve 
small local units, be concerned with pro- 
cedures, i.e., tactics, and be the product of 
largely unspoken dissatisfactions that are 
hidden behind an official occasion for the 
disagreement. 

Dr. Moore then listed some of the costs 
of conflict and the costs of peace. Some 
costs of conflict, he said, are apparent:— 

Tensions and dissatisfaction are likely to 
show up in absenteeism, turnover, restricted 
output, etc. 


Work stoppages have obvious economic 
costs. 


In addition, repeated conflicts involving 
the same parties tend to freeze cleavage 
lines and harden loyalties to the partisan 
groups but destroy the basic interdependent 
interests of both, which result may be 
useful to the parties as conflict groups but 
are costly to the contestants, and to the 
economy because it may perpetuate an 
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inflexible organizational pattern that does 
not permit either side to make otherwise 
sensible changes in membership and organ- 
ization. And perfectly appropriate disputes 
within management and the union are 
lhkely to the suppressed in view of the 
unity that continuing hostilities engender. 

On the other hand, Dr. Moore said, 
peace also is costly and conflict can some- 
times be viewed as preventive therapy that 
avoids more serious complications. “Overt 
disagreement has the advantage,’ he 
explained, “of bringing issues into the open, 
of airing and clearing away submerged 
tensions and _ frustrations, and _ conflict 
often leads to redefinitions of rights and 
responsibilities.” 

Pointing out that democratic elections 
could be called “political conflicts” because 
they represent public disagreements between 
partisan groups, he suggested that “we 
should be as reluctant to give up” indus- 
trial conflict as we are to give up demo- 
cratic elections. 

During the discussion period that followed 
Dr. Moore’s address, the following exchange 
took place: 


Q. A tension situation at the employee 
level is considerably heightened by the 
existence of a union. Is that not a poten- 
tial source of tension? It seems to me also 
that the union has a vital effect on how 
tensions develop into conflict and alters the 
nature of conflict; therefore there will be 
a tendency for a union, where there are 
problem-creating tensions, to blow up the 
problem into an issue in order to command 
the loyalty of the employees. That is the 
type of problem with which we are most 
often confronted. Can we have a discussion 
on this type of organizational conflict 
situation. Does not conflict in an organized 
situation differ from a conflict in an unor- 
ganized situation? 

A. I agree with most of your points. I 
did not mean to leave the union out of the 
picture. A union may be considered part of 
the situation or the way in which conflicts 
may be crystallized. If a union feels in- 
secure it may certainly modify problem 
bargaining into issue bargaining. This is one 
of the strongest arguments for giving union 
security. The union leadership has its own 
organizational problems and it pays man- 
agement to recognize this as the reason for 
some conflict; it would be wise for manage- 
ment to say: “How can we settle this?” 
Management, too, has conflict within its 
ranks during bargaining but it is secretive 
because management is not a democratic 
organization as a union is. Wise union 
leadership can make use of this, too, by 
saying to management: “How can we help 
you?” 


Prof. David L. Cole 


“Collective bargaining is the instrument 
through which we must seek labour peace,” 
said Prof. David -L. Cole of Cornell 
University, who spoke on “Achieving 


Agreement in Collective Bargaining”. “And 
to a very large degree the attitude with 
which it is employed will determine its 
value; those who desire some formula type 
of approach are bound to be disappointed.” 


Prof. Cole, who among other assign- 
ments as an arbitrator served in 1952-53 as 
Director of the United States Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, based 
his talk largely on his experiences as the 
third party in labour-management disputes. 


Although his paper was titled “Achieving 
Agreement in Collective Bargaining,” he 
said he preferred the word “understanding” 
to “agreement”. Use of the latter word, he 
said, “presupposes that the agreement itself 
represents a complete accomplishment”. He 
thought that may be a false premise 
because the so-called agreement that is the 
product of legal or government compulsion 
does not command of the parties the same 
sense of obligation, the same feeling of 
responsibility to uphold it, that they would 
normally feel towards an agreement that is 
“truly their own”. An agreement that is 
not voluntarily made by the contracting 
parties may not accomplish its prime pur- 
pose of creating a period of tranquillity, he 
pointed out. 


Traditional and habitual animosities still 
exist in labour-management relations, Prof. 
Cole continued. “We are less than a 
generation removed from the harsh days of 
labour organization and traces of the old, 
deep-seated antagonisms reveal themselves 
in various ways. They may manifest 
themselves in the otherwise unexplainable 
failure to resolve minor grievances and 
the willingness to strike, or to endure a 
‘Strike, over relative trifles.” 


To describe his view of collective bar- 
gaining he quoted from a report made by 
a committee, of which he was chairman, 
appointed by the Governor of New Jersey 
to review public utility labour legislation: 


Efforts have been made to prohibit strikes, 
particularly those of a critical nature, and 
at the same time to preserve the highly 
desirable process of free collective bargain- 
ing, recognizing, however, that the with- 
drawal of the right to strike seriously 
impairs the desired equality of bargaining 
power and consequently the efficacy of 
collective bargaining itself.... Unique, in 
that all sides agree thereon, is that the 
desirability of the process of collective 
bargaining, the promotion of equality in 
bargaining power and the effective use of 
collective bargaining is our basic policy in 
industrial relations. It is most significant 
that criticism of labour relations laws never 
seems to include an attack on this process. 
Considering the numerous occasions in which 
disputes are not settled until after there 
has been resort to a strike, it may seem odd 
that confidence in the value of collective 
bargaining nevertheless persists. 





The parties to an industrial dispute 
often are just like some Canadians 
involved in a court case—they don’t 
want justice, they just want to win. So 
Pali eh rol. «) «6t. .Cameron, «ead. Or 


Queen’s University’s Industrial Relations 
Department, in a recent address to the 


Gananoque Rotary Club. “Every time I 
arbitrate,” he said, “I am called a fool 
by the losers. The winners are happy.” 


This is so for three reasons: the first is 
that we know that a strike or the threat of a 
strike is an essential part of negotiations— 
without it there could hardly be an approach 
to equality in bargaining power of the kind 
which our law seeks; the second is that the 
denial of the right to strike would be in- 
compatible with tradition and would strip 
the element of voluntarism from the labour 
agreement, which is the objective of the 
process of collective bargaining as we under- 
stand it; the third is that we have not been 
able to devise a method of establishing the 
wage rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment that is more efficient and at the same 
time consistent with our basic political 
thinking. The totalitarian kind of imposi- 
tion and prohibition is abhorrent to us and 
no authoritative voices have been raised to 
advocate such a force. 


We must recognize, however, that collec- 
tive bargaining is not easy. Conflicting self- 
interests must be reconciled, accommodations 


must be made which are based on reason- 


ableness. It is believed that the process will 
improve with time and experience and with 
the realization that more can be gained from 
intelligent moderation than from constant 
industrial strife, which concerns itself only 
with immediate advantages. This type of 
understanding comes gradually and anything 
that relieves the parties of their responsi- 
bility to work out their, own differences 
simply defers the time when the most effec- 
tive use will be made of the process of 
collective bargaining. Devices which the law 
substitutes may give one or the other of the 
parties a temporary advantage but basically 
anything that obviates the need of the 
parties to come to agreement 1s unsound. 

It has been found many times that when 
complete agreement is unattainable, the 
parties who bargain in ood faith will try 
to reach agreement at least on some accept- 
able procedure to resolve their differences. 
This is a valuable part of the voluntary 
process. 


We haven’t yet agreed on the essential 
objectives in industrial relations, Prof. Cole 
continued. “The predominant aim in many 
situations today is still victory in a 
particular case, with very little regard to 
the long run of things.” 

Yet there are encouraging developments, 
he went on, declaring, for example, that 
government mediation efforts are better 
received and accepted than they were. 


The speaker believed there was a 
tendency for the “atmosphere” of negotia- 
tions to spread, that not only do the wages 
and working conditions agreed upon in a 
major industry guide other industries but 


tag. 


also that the spirit of negotiations or of 
the relationships for a given year are set 
by the key industries. 


“Tn any human relationship the behaviour 
of one participant to a large degree dictates 
the conduct of the other,’ Prof. Cole 
believed. “Sometimes the attitude of one 
is induced by what he believes the attitude 
of the other probably will be, even before 
the other has tangibly displayed anything 
that warrants this belief.” To illustrate 
this he described how John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mineworkers of 
America, had failed to appear before a 
Presidential fact-finding board, despite the 
fact that he had recently been heavily fined 
for violating an injunction, because he 
believed that the coal producers wanted to 
create a crisis and because he believed 
that an attempt would be made to compel 
him, by an injunction, to bargain. When 
the board removed those two impediments, 
the parties concluded a complete contract 
within three days. 


Prof. Cole listed four aspects of the 
problem of attitudes: as to collective 
bargaining as a whole, as to arbitration, as 
to public opinion, and as to the attitude 
of the arbitrator himself towards the 
parties. 

About the collective bargaining aspect 
he explained that disputes have to go 
through a maturing process before they are 
ready for settlement, that there comes a 
time that is fruitful for making an agree- 
ment. Good negotiators and good mediators 
must have a highly developed sense of 
timing to recognize that time when it 
comes, he said. 


“Tt is an illusion to believe that there 
are clear-cut answers to the highly antag- 
onistic and controversial problems in 
industrial relations. There is no absolute 
right and wrong and that is one of the 
reasons we must have this lapse of time 
before we get the feel of what appears to 
be livable, agreeable and basically just and 
equitable,” he declared. 


About the arbitration aspect he said: 


It is always open season on the arbitrator. 
Seldom is it considered bad taste to make 
him the scapegoat. He is criticized for being 
too legalistic or technical and also for being 
too informal and not sufficiently observant of 
the legal rules of evidence and procedure. 
He is charged with being inconsistent with 
other arbitrators and with equal force fault 
is found with him for following precedents. 


“Yet, curiously,” he continued, “arbitra- 
tion is a device particularly useful to 
management and labour because they are 
unable to resolve their own differences.” 
Some of the most serious criticisms of the 
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arbitration process has no foundation in 
fact and labour arbitration has largely been 
of the pattern-following nature. “The 
terms resulting from arbitration have not 
been materially different from those 
customarily worked out in negotiations. If 
anything, the advances attained by labour 
have been somewhat less or somewhat 
slower than through negotiations.” Prof. 
Cole pointed out that only the maintenance 
of membership form of union security and 
the industry-wide adoption of a retirement 
program were achieved through arbitration 
but that escalator clauses, the annual 
improvement factor in long-term contracts, 
existing guaranteed wage plans, profit- 
sharing schemes, and the earlier forms of 
non-contributory pension plans were either 
created by the unilateral action of 
employers or were products of collective 
bargaining. 

Various other advances in the form of 
minimum standards were the result of 
legislation rather than arbitration, he 
added. 


On the aspect of public opinion, he 
declared that, while the experts say there 
is no such thing in labour disputes as a 
public opinion, only a series of different 
public opinions, he was convinced .there is 
a discernable feeling in opposition to the 
shutdown in basic or critical industries and 
that the knowledge of this has an influence 
on the parties. “The desire not to dis- 
please the public is a real force in such 
situations,” he said. 

He warned, however, against either party 
attempting to influence public opinion 
through statements to the press or through 
paid advertisements. Public repetition of 
extremely partisan viewpoints does not 
influence the public, he said. The results 
of such efforts have been largely to solidify 
the positions of the parties and to make 
the task of reaching understanding appre- 
ciably more difficult. 

On the aspect of the attitude of the 
arbitrator to the parties, he explained that 
in his early experience as an arbitrator he 
believed his sole function was to get rid 
of the dispute but that over the years he 
had come to realize that that was a “bad 
mistake”. The neutral has a greater duty, 
he said, “the duty of leaving the parties 
in a better frame of mind than when he 
entered the picture”. 

Summing up, Prof. Cole said that collec- 
tive bargaining was the instrument through 
which we must seek labour peace, that there 
was no formula, that the forces that govern 
labour-management relations are largely 
intangible and cannot be made to apply to 
all situations at all times. Although this 


makes for uncertainty, he said, it does not 
portray failure or hopelessness. “We have 
made progress and we have seen improve- 
ment; but it does emphasize the need for 
a certain type of talent and understanding 
with a good deal of patience and resource- 
fulness.” “This applies primarily,” he 
pointed out, “to the representatives of 
management and labour and by no means 
only to those who serve in a _ neutral 
capacity.” 

During the question period that followed 
his address, Prof. Cole was asked whether 
government intervention was a desirable 
method of encouraging collective bargain- 
ing. He replied that he thought govern- 
ment intervention should occur rarely 
because he thought it a dangerous practice. 
“The greater the responsibility left with 
the parties, the better the results will be in 
the long run,” he said. 


Asked what principles guided him in 
making arbitration decisions, the economic 
theory of wages, public policy, the ethics 
of the situation, etc., he replied that there 
was no one answer. “It’s a mistake,” he 
went on, “to believe that a good arbitrator 
merely splits the difference; he bases his 
decisions on the considerations the parties 
themselves would have taken.” 

Later he said that the agreement arrived 
at through collective bargaining was reached 
in a different spirit than one imposed by 
government intervention, although the two 
might look the same on the surface. 

Answering a question on the setting up 
of boards of arbitration, he said it would 
be a better arrangement if the management 
and labour nominees served without a vote. 
“The neutral has the right to have the 
advice and counsel of partisan members 
but he should not be forced to amend his 
opinion in order to avoid a_ three-way 
split,” he explained. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Government’s efforts in the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes are often 
severely criticized and many changes in 
the conciliation system have been pro- 
posed; but, said the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, there will have to be 
much further study of the conciliation 
process before a decision can be made on 
the effectiveness of the proposed changes. 

“Until there is more proof of serious 
deficiencies in our present conciliation pro- 
cedures and of the virtue of proposed 
cures,’ he said, “I am reluctant to make 
any far-reaching changes in the procedures 
set out in our present federal Act.” 


Speaking on “Social Responsibilities and 
the Conciliation Process” at the confer- 
ence banquet, the Minister added some 
suggested ways in which “our methods of 
conciliation have had a positive effect on 
labour-management relations”. 

Beginning with a description of the 
criticisms to which government conciliation 
is subjected, Mr. Gregg told how the 
Government’s conciliation machinery is 
often charged with failure, especially by the 
public, if a dispute is not settled. “The 
criterion of success, in the eyes of the 
general public at least, is the ability or 
inability of the conciliation system to bring 
about a quick settlement,’ he pointed out. 

He then referred briefly to Canada’s 
early conciliation legislation, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, telling how it 
was passed in 1907 “following great public 
excitement over an eight-month coal strike 
in the Lethbridge area”. He cited this 
dispute as an example of how the public 
dislikes strikes in which the public welfare 
is “immediately and directly” involved. 

Quoting from the report of the con- 
ciliator in that dispute, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, who wrote that “in any civilized 
community private rights should cease when 
they become public wrongs,” Mr. Gregg 
declared that “a government’s industrial 
relations policy must be built on the prin- 
ciple that the welfare of the general public 
must be considered”. This, he said, was 
one of the Government’s social responsi- 
bilities in the industrial relations field. 

Another social responsibility he described 
thus: “It is in the public interest that 
collective bargaining should work well, and 
to encourage this, I believe, is another 
social responsibility of government in its 
approach to conciliation.” He led up to 
this statement by pointing out that the 
avoidance of work stoppages, while still of 
major importance, was a negative objective 
and that the conciliation process could take 
a more positive direction by aiding the 
parties, through legislation and otherwise, 
to work out their differences. 

“No two collective bargaining relation- 
ships are identical,’ the Minister con- 
tinued, “just as no two marriages are 
identical.” Just as it is foolish to attempt 
to define a universal formula for a happy 
marriage, so with bargaining relationships: 
“the parties have to work things out for 
themselves”. 

Turning to present dispute settlement 
procedures, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
compulsory arbitration was “an essential 
feature” of the Canadian system. About 
this system, he continued, we _ should 
remind ourselves of two things: that the 
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system was originally designed to cope 
with disputes that involved the _ public 
interest and was extended and _ refined 
during the war years when almost any work 
stoppage was a threat to the war effort; 
and that our experience with the system 
over a wide range of industry was still 
quite short, only about a decade. 

The Minister then dealt with the criti- 
cism that conciliation procedures are too 
slow and that the uncertainties and irrita- 
tions from long delays sometimes hinder 
rather than help in the solution of differ- 
ences. “It has been charged that delays 
in conciliation are sometimes the real 
reason for eventual strikes,’ he said, and 
it has been said that conciliation “may be 
a warming-up period rather than a cooling- 
off period.” 

While agreeing that “the conciliation 
machinery should be made to function as 
rapidly as possible,’ he said that further 
study of the time factor in conciliation and 
its effects on bargaining relations is needed. 

“In the federal Department of Labour 
we make a determined effort to avoid 
administrative delay,’ Mr. Gregg = said, 
“and take some pride in our record in this 
respect. The delays that do occur often 
arise out of the problems of conciliation 
boards in arranging their meetings and in 
accommodating the parties. 

“A responsibility is on the bargaining 
parties as well as on government to avoid 
extensions of the time limits. The law 
cannot force conciliation to work well. 
Those who use the process must use it for 
the purpose for which it was designed and 
not as a means of manoeuvre into a posi- 
tion of advantage. They must want to 
make it work.” 

A more recent question, the Minister 
continued, is whether boards of conciliation 
do, or even can, effectively perform their 
primary function: to get the two parties to 
agree. It is being charged first, he said, 
that conciliation boards do not really con- 
ciliate and second, that the parties make 
use of conciliation as a bargaining tool 
rather than as a means of settling the 
issues in dispute. 

In connection with the first charge, he 
went on, it is said that, while the guiding 
principle of conciliation is to induce the 
parties to agree regardless of the merits of 
the positions taken by each, in practice 
many board chairmen “operate on the 
assumption that their function is to make 
recommendations for settlement based on 
the merits of the case”. Critics charge that 
chairmen make little or no attempt to find 
out if the parties are willing to alter their 
positions and declare that this situation 
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results from the chairmen’s misconception 
of their function; from the appointment of 
judges, accustomed to the judicial approach, 
as chairmen; and from the requirement that 
boards submit reports containing their 
recommendations for settlement of the 
dispute. 


In connection with the second charge, 
it is said that: 

Often, either or both of the parties will 
take a case to conciliation before genuine 
attempts to negotiate differences have taken 
place. 


Either party may feel that it will have a 
better chance of gaining its objectives if the 
report of a board of conciliation is in 
support of its position and will try to 
manipulate a board into rendering an award 
favourable to its point of view. 


In any bargaining prior to conciliation 
there will be a tendency for either party 
to withhold concessions which might weaken 
its position. 

During the conciliation hearings, conces- 
sions will be withheld because both parties 
want to get the best possible report from 
their point of view. as a basis for future 
bargaining. 


“In other words,” the Minister said, “it 
is contended that conciliation procedures 
are being used, not as a method for solving 
differences but as a base from which to 
conduct future bargaining. Real bargain- 
ing thus takes place only after conciliation; 
but by that time misuse of conciliation may 
have placed a bargaining party in such a 
position that any peaceful solution of the 
problem is impossible.” 


Mr. Gregg then listed some of the 
suggested remedies that have come to his 
attention :— 


1. Replacement of compulsory arbitration 
by a system of voluntary conciliation 
because then conciliation would be resorted 
to only by agreement of both parties, and, 
as a result, would be used only for the 
purpose of trying to resolve the differences 
remaining after a real breakdown in nego- 
tiations. 


2. Abandonment of the conciliation board 
stage but retention of the conciliation 
officer stage, a reflection of the view that 
the main obstacle to the proper functioning 
of conciliation is the making of recom- 
mendations by boards. 


3. Retention of both stages but without 
the requirement that a board make recom- 
mendations for settlement, again a reflec- 
tion of the view described above. 


“In my Department,” the Minister said, 
“much thought and study is being given to 
all these questions. While we recognize 
that the problems are important, as yet 


we are not convinced that the arguments 
and proposals justify our rushing sub- 
stantial changes in our legislation.” In 
support of this belief, he mentioned that 
a survey revealed that more than one- 
third of the disputes sent to conciliation 
boards had been settled by the boards and 
that many were settled by acceptance of 
the boards’ recommendations or on terms 
very close to those recommended by the 
boards. 

Therefore, he said, he was “reluctant” 
to make any far-reaching changes in present 
conciliation procedures. 

“Governments cannot legislate good 
collective bargaining practices,’ Mr. Gregg 


continued. “Almost any system of con- 
ciliation could be abused.” The Govern- 
ment does, however, have a duty to 


maintain and develop a system that may 
contribute to sound collective bargaining 
the present methods have had a positive 
effect on labour-management relations. 

The assistance of a good conciliation 
officer or the help of a board has guided 
through the “vicissitudes of hard bargain- 
ing” parties with little experience in 
negotiating a collective agreement. 

Frequently a conciliator, officer or board, 
can have a valuable “catalytic” effect on 
labour-management negotiations. 

The mere presence of a conciliator can 
cause the negotiators to behave more 
reasonably with each other and look at 
their own positions more realistically. 

The negotiators try to make a favour- 
able impression in the hope that by so 
doing they will win the good-will of the 
conciliator. 

The very fact that they have to explain 
and justify their positions to an impartial 
outsider causes the negotiators to consider 
their proposals and counter-proposals more 
objectively. 

The presence of the conciliator can 
temper the emotions of the protagonists 
and ease ruffled feelings. 

“The task of conciliation is, in brief, to 
invigorate the collective bargaining process 
and to infuse positive attitudes into the 
relationship,” he said. 

The Minister of Labour then asked: 
“Ts it sufficient for the Government to 
satisfy itself that it has done all that can 
reasonably be expected of it to avoid a 
strike? Has the Government an interest 
also in the terms of settlement?” 


He answered: “It is usual today for 
government to be more concerned with 
assisting the parties to reach an agreement 
than with its terms. By and large I accept 
this as sound.” 


He warned, however, that Canadian 
social and economic conditions will change 
in the future and pointed out that in 
Britain today, the Government has had to 
try to persuade unions and managements 
to accept voluntarily the importance of 
reaching decisions that correspond with the 
realities of the economic situation. ‘Here 
in Canada,” he said, “we have found it 
practicable to give labour and management 
complete freedom in questions of wage 


determination. I hope this freedom can 
continue.” 
Mr. Gregg concluded by saying that 


governments are naturally interested in such 
current issues as automation and guaranteed 
annual employment, which undoubtedly 
have important social and community 
implication, and are studying them care- 
fully. “It would certainly be a departure 
from the basic Canadian approach to 
labour-management relations, however, if 
government took other than an impartial 
stand on these issues when they are placed 
on the bargaining table.” 


Eamon Park 


“Both labour and management have from 
time to time voiced dissatisfaction with the 
present system of conciliation,’ said Eamon 
Park, Legislative Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America, whose paper was 
titled “The Conciliation Process—A Union 
Viewpoint”. He stressed that his remarks 
represented only the views of his associates 
and himself, that there was no unanimity 
of opinion on the matter in the labour 
movement. 

While some unions have “gone so far as 
to propose complete abandonment of third- 
party intervention in labour disputes,” he 
said, “the prevailing view supports the 
idea of government-sponsored conciliation 
efforts.” 

Collective bargaining is a struggle, Mr. 
Park continued, “based on the relative 
economic strength of the parties”. Mature 
collective bargaining can and does temper 
it and third-party intervention through 
conciliation can reduce the strife; but it 
cannot prevent it entirely. 

“From the point of view of the public— 
and indeed from the lmited immediate 
needs of a contending management and 
union, third-party intervention is both 
necessary and desirable,” he said. But, he 
asked, what kind of conciliation service is 
most effective? 

Pointing out that conciliation services in 
Canada are almost exclusively tied to legis- 
lation, legislation that deals with other 
phases of collective bargaining, Mr. Park 
said: “Conciliation should be clearly 
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separated from the other matters under the 
Act.” He told how, in Ontario, applica- 
tions for conciliation are often made by 
unions to squeeze out other unions or fore- 
stall a decertification move. ° 

“A simple time-limit arrangement for 
new certification or decertification pro- 
cedures would separate the conciliation 
process in such circumstances and would 
tend to reduce premature applications for 
conciliation,” he asserted. Many trade 
unionists believe there should be no 
administrative connection between certifica- 
tion and conciliation; conciliation services 
should be made available as quickly and in 
as direct a method as possible. 

Mr. Park then mentioned labour’s con- 
cern over the difficulties encountered in 
conciliation of interprovincial or interna- 
tional disputes. “National negotiations 
covering plants in more than one prov- 
ince,’ he explained, “have been successfully 
processed through conciliation only because 
the parties have found a way around the 
variety of legislation in the various prov- 
inces.” He cited as an example of this the 
nomination of the same board in each prov- 
ince where such a manoeuvre is possible. 
He warned of the likely results if either 
party declined to co-operate in that way. 

The trend to broader-based agreements 
will continue, he believed, and one of 
labour’s criticisms of the conciliation pro- 
cess in Canada is that it is not keeping 
pace with collective bargaining practice. 
“We are not going to solve the issue of 
provincial rights and constitutional changes 
around the collective bargaining table,” he 
said, “but labour does suggest that there 
is a real need for flexibility in provincial 
labour legislation in meeting the question 
of conciliation services where interprovincial 
or international bargaining is concerned.” 

Mr. Park then made several suggestions 
for strengthening the conciliation officer 
stage of the conciliation process: making 
the issues in dispute known in advance to 
the Department of Labour, which might 
make for better appointments of concilia- 
tion officers; where particular knowledge or 
ability outside the Department might be 
helpful in bringing about a settlement, 
appointment of conciliation officers from 
other than the Department’s staff; govern- 
ment aid to universities in developing 
trained conciliation officers. He added: 


But the major weakness in the (concilia- 
tion) officer’s position is that neither party 
regards his intervention as the end of the 
road. The full collective bargaining pres- 
sures have not built up. Unless the parties 
are looking seriously for a basis of settle- 
ment or the conciliation officer is an excep- 
tionally able person, pressure for settlement 
is little. 
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It was labour’s view that the concilia- 
tion officer’s hand should be strengthened. 
Except in cases where public interest is 
strong, where pattern-making agreements 
are likely or where there would be over- 
whelming local community concern if a 
dispute resulted in a strike, the concilia- 
tion officer stage could clear the legal way 
to strike, lockout, or settlement in the face 
of the threat of either, he declared. 

Because the disputing parties might 
negotiate more seriously and bargain more 
effectively if they knew in advance that 
the conciliation officer was the last step in 
the conciliation process, Mr. Park suggested 
experimenting with limiting, at the Min- 
ister’s option, the conciliation services that 
would be made available in a dispute. “If 
the experiment brought success in some 
cases,” he said, “the Minister might be 
encouraged to extend it to a greater number 
of disputes.” 


About the conciliation board stage of the 
conciliation process, Mr. Park said that 
while labour often strongly criticized the 
time boards consume and the decisions they 
render, most unionists believe there is a 
useful function for them to perform. 
Unions prefer the tripartite arrangement, 
he believed. 


We would do well to set aside the fiction 
..that the partisan nominees are anything 
else but that—or in fact that it is desirable 
that it should be otherwise. That is not to 
suggest that the nominees of the parties 
should merely echo the last claim of their 
nominators, although unfortunately there is 
too much of just that behaviour. The 
nominees of the parties should be a trans- 
mission belt whereby information is con- 
veyed to and from the chairman to and from 
each of the parties. They ought to be able 
to initiate compromise settlement proposals 
if the board finds it useful to consider 
settlement efforts. Certainly a board member 
representing one of the parties ought to be 
in a position to judge the value in terms of 
settlement of any proposals from the chair- 
man. A capable nominee of a party to the 
dispute can very usefully explore settlement 
possibilities which at the moment it might 
be impossible for his principals to consider. 


Of chairmen of boards of conciliation he 
said that confidence of the parties in the 
integrity of the chairman is a prerequisite 
of successful conciliation. In at least one 
province, Mr. Park asserted, there have 
been instances of political pressure in the 
choice of chairmen and there is a strong 
feeling among unionists that political inter- 
ference in the recommendations of some 
chairmen has not been unknown. 


The question remains, he continued: 


What is the role of the board? 
Is it to bring about a settlement? Is it 


to sit in judgment of the claims of the con- 
tending parties? If a board is to make a 


report should it set down a minimum basis 
of settlement that appears to it to be capable 
of acceptance by the parties? Or should its 
report be based on more general considera- 
tions? 

“Our boards are supposed to both con- 
ciliate and judge,” he went on. “Frequently 
they fail to do either.” He pointed out 
that a board’s task of performing both 
functions has been made more difficult by 
the practice of both parties to revert to 
their original positions for the purpose of 
argument. 


Nine times out of ten where settlement 
is not reached, Mr. Park declared, “the 
board report becomes an educated guess 
by the chairman as to acceptable terms”. 
It is joined in by one of the members 
“because a majority report is useful to his 
principals”. The other member submits a 
minority report to “share up” the post- 
conciliation position of his nominator. 


It is my view that if negotiations are to 
be conducted under the auspices of a board 
then they might better come as an extension 
of the efforts of the conciliation officer. As 
a rule in Canada, board chairmen are kept 
in ignorance of the conciliation. officer’s 
efforts and the results he achieved. Both 
party nominees probably know how far their 
nominator went at the officer stage; the 
chairman does not. 


Mr. Park suggested that if a chairman, 
working from the list of issues in dispute 
and from the conciliation officer’s report, 
ean bring about further ngotiations, he 
should do so; but if his settlement efforts 
are unsuccessful he should then hear each 
party’s arguments and try to reach a judg- 
ment “based on justice, equity and social 
and economic considerations”. 

A serious: difficulty arises at times: more 
and more complex questions are being 
brought forward for consideration by 
chairmen who are, by and large, inexperi- 
enced in the matter at hand. “Some of us 
have often wondered,” he said, “whether 
more technical assistance could not be made 
available in such cases.” As an alternative 
he suggested that chairmen refer technical 
topics back to the parties and decline to 
have anything to do with them. 

Another thing that “bothers” trade 
unionists is that while a board of concilia- 
tion has wide powers to obtain information 
on which to make its decision, no board 
ever insists on the production of vital 
information, Mr. Park said. Boards have 
preferred to accept only as much informa- 
tion as either party volunteers. The 
parties should be compelled to provide any 
information that the board requires and 
boards have an obligation to get the infor- 
mation that makes reasonable decisions 
possible, he argued. 


Turning to conciliation board reports, Mr. 
Park said there was no doubt that the 
“best-settlement-available” report serves a 
useful purpose in many cases but is not 
always helpful in “pattern-making” indus- 
tries. Conciliation boards tend to look 
back to practices already adopted and are 
rarely ready to meet the challenge of new 
ideas in collective bargaining, he said. For 
that reason even the innovations of indus- 
trial life already introduced in the United 
States usually come to Canadian, as they 
did to United States unions, through strikes 
or the threat of strikes. 


Mr. Park concluded by saying that there 
can be no fixed or certain rules in con- 
ciliation procedures; a board will probably 
have to make up its mind on each case 
Separately as to what procedure will be 
most effective. He also urged that the 
reports of conciliation boards and the 
recommendations they make be made avail- 
able, through government sources, on a 
wider basis than at present; such action 
was “absolutely necessary,” he said. 


In the discussion period that followed, 
Prof. Jacob Finkelman, QC, Chairman of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
answering Mr. Park’s criticism of the link- 
ing together of certification and conciliation 
in labour Acts, pointed out that the Ontario 
Act prohibits submission of a certification 
or decertification application during con- 
ciliation in order to protect the union 
holding bargaining rights. ‘You can’t have 
it both ways: tying in plus protection, or 
no tying in plus no protection,” he said. 

When asked to give his views on the 
competence of men selected as conciliation 
board chairmen, Mr. Park said that while 
there has been some labour criticism of 
the appointment of judges as chairmen, he 
did not think that criticism was justified; 
but he did think that his union had had 
more success with chairmen who had more 
experience in industrial relations. “One 
of the problems here,” he added, “is that 
governments frequently appoint chairmen 
on the basis of availability rather than of 
qualifications.” 

Prof. Woods added that another problem 
was that when the two partisan nominees 
meet to agree on a chairman, a man 
suggested by the union member becomes 
suspect in the eyes of the management 
member and vice versa. 


J. C. Adams 


J. C. Adams, General Counsel, Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Institute, who 
spoke on “The Conciliation Process—A 
Management Viewpoint,” agreed with Mr. 
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Park that in certain cases the conciliation 
officer stage should clear the legal way to 
a strike or lockout. 

“Wherever it appears to the Minister or 
his conciliation officer that the matters in 
dispute are relatively trivial, or that they 
affect only the parties themselves and have 
no substantial effect upon the public,... 
the parties should be permitted at once 
to resort to strike or lockout,” he said. 

Mr. Adams had begun by stating that 
while he was expected to present a manage- 
ment view of the conciliation process, 
there was no such thing as a manage- 
ment point of view “if one thinks of it in 
terms of an attitude or inclination gener- 
ally held by management personnel”. 

Further explaining his suggestion that in 
some cases boards of conciliation were not 
necessary, he pointed out that there were 
many instances in relatively small estab- 
lishments where a stoppage of work— 
either strike or lockout—affects only the 
parties to the dispute and has little or no 
effect upon the public. “The Government 
should be glad to wash its hands of these 
situations,” he said. 


“The greatest antidote for strikes that 
has yet been found,” he continued, “is the 
strike itself. A strike brings its own reward 
or punishment and in many cases the only 
cure for excessive zeal on the part of those 
who are participating in collective bargain- 
ing, both management and union, is to let 
them have the experience of a work 
stoppage. 

“Tf relatively untried and inexperienced 
leaders of employees or spokesmen of 
management are to be constantly taken 
in tow by experienced conciliation officers 
and cajoled and persuaded to avoid a strike 
there is then too great a reliance on the 
paternal attitude of the Department of 
Labour. 

“A greater sense of responsibility in the 
parties to collective bargaining is neces- 
sary,” he went on. “A greater apprecia- 
tion of the effect of their own selfish 
decisions upon the welfare of themselves 
and of their neighbours in the community 
is required. It cannot be engendered by 
too wide an application of the compulsory 
conciliation theory. Wherever possible they 
should be cast upon their own resources 
and forced to resort to realistic bargaining.” 

Another change in Canada’s conciliation 
legislation suggested by Mr. Adams was 
that members of boards of conciliation be 
given specific directions. He offered the 
following as examples: 


That their primary endeavour should be 
to persuade the parties to settle by the 
ordinary process of mediation and concilia- 
tion without attempting to impose personal 
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points of view, constantly stressing if neces- 
sary the interest of the general public in 
the situation and encouraging the parties to 
realize that they are merely a segment of the 
community in which they operate. 

That if it is not possible to persuade the 
parties to reach an agreement, the report or 
recommendation of the board should not 
reflect the personal views or prejudices of 
the members of the board but rather should 
be their estimate of what an informed 
public opinion of the particular dispute 
should be. 


That if in their judgment the dispute, if 
it results in a strike or lockout, will not 
seriously inconvenience the public or any 
segment thereof, they should refrain from 
making specific recommendations with respect 
to the terms of a collective agreement but 
should simply report to the Minister that in 
their judgment the parties should be per- 
mitted to strike or lockout. 


Conciliation board members often write 
reports that reflect a feeling of exaspera- 
tion because the personal point of view of 
the writer has not been accepted by the 
parties, Mr. Adams explained, or the writer 
of the report is eager to make a recom- 
mendation which he estimates will be the 
final settlement reached later by the parties. 

“In the whole conciliation process 
imposed by statute there is no clear direc- 
tion given to the conciliators,”’ he _ said, 
“no economic theory is expressed, no policy 
is stated; there is nothing that may serve 
as a guide to conciliation officers or to 
members of conciliation tribunals.” 

If governments are going to continue to 
“suspend the right to strike or lockout” 
until the conciliation process has been com- 
pleted, he said, they should develop some 
general principles for the settlement of 
disputes. As examples he suggested some 
basic principles of wage determination or 
some particular formula of union security. 
Then, he pointed out, “a policy based upon 
the political economic philosophy of the 
government in power is likely to emerge 
and to be reflected in the attitude of the 
permanent staff conciliation officers and in 
the selection by the government of chair- 
men of conciliation boards.” 


Mr. Adams believed that in an expanding 
economy such as Canada has experienced 
during the last dozen years, the present 
conciliation process has resulted in “a better 
package than the union could have nego- 
tiated in the same type of economy without 
the strategic assistance which the legisla- 
tion gives them”. 


He pointed out that because of the 
delays imposed by the legislation, the union 
can refer to many more pattern-making 
settlements, may find from the cost-of-living 
index more convincing reasons for the 
increase it originally proposed, may be able 
to elicit greater support for strike action 


from its members as a result of the recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board, and 
may find that the retroactivity accompany- 
ing a settlement justifies its putting up with 
delays. 

Among the advantages in the system for 
unions was that “the union is permitted 
to attack and the employer obliged to 
defend on four successive battlefronts,” he 
said, listing the four as the initial bargain- 
ing sessions, before the conciliation officer, 
at the conciliation board stage, and after 
the conciliation board when the restrictions 
on strikes and lockouts are removed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams said: 


Collective bargaining is a peculiar institu- 
tion. By its very nature employee repre- 
sentatives are almost obliged to ask for more 
than they are entitled to receive. Manage- 
ment representatives are, therefore, obliged 
to perform the unpleasant task of persuading 
their employees to accept something more in 
keeping with the good of the industry. It 
is almost a contest of reality as opposed to 
fantasy, or facts against theory. 

The settlements which ae from these 
discussions, with each of the parties entitled, 
either immediately or ultimately, to resort to 
strikes or lockouts, tends to produce com- 
promises which neither party can wholly 
endorse or accept or explain, but there is 
more chance of the settlement being under- 
stood and ultimately endorsed and accepted 
if it is the product of their own negotia- 
tions and does not depend too much upon the 
suggestions or compromises which have had 
their source in the individual or tribunal 
which the legislation has injected into the 
process. 


In the question period that followed his 
address, Mr. Adams was asked who, 
management or union, was most. likely to 
“force” a strike. He replied that many 
employees have the. impression that if 
conciliation does not result in a settlement 
there is an obligation to strike. “This is a 
weapon in the hands of a leader who wants 
a strike,’ he said. “To employers, strikes 
are the worst possible result of collective 
bargaining but are sometimes the only 
alternative.” 

Another questioner, pointing out that 
both Prof. Cole and Mr. Adams had 
seemed to hope for a decline in third-party 
intervention, asked if the collective bargain- 
ing process would really be eased by a 
minimum of government intervention. “Is 
there no real room for the development of 
public standards for third-party  inter- 
vention?” 

Mr. Adams answered, first, that he didn’t 
want to give the impression that labour 
legislation should contain such standards. 
He wanted to express the fear that that 
would happen, he explained. “I don’t think 
it possible for a government to have a 
fixed policy regarding the setting of wage 
rates, etc., in a democratic country. We 


have to assume that governments will 
change. If it’s possible for one party to 
legislate the economic policy that should be 
followed by conciliators, then it’s possible 
for the opposition party to change that 
policy when it comes to power. 

“T think it possible for an independent 
person to put forward a fairly accurate 
opinion of what the public will think of 
the situation should it come to a strike; a 
board will have difficulty in agreeing to 
that.” 


Prof. H. D. Woods 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, was this year 
one of the speakers at the Centre’s confer- 
ence. He delivered the final paper, which 
he titled “A Critical Appraisal of Com- 
pulsory Conciliation in Canada”. Having 
served often as a conciliation board chair- 
man, he was speaking from. extensive 
experience in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

Collective bargaining operates in an 
atmosphere of conflict, he pointed out, that 
contains many divisive and some cohesive 
elements; one of the most important of 
the latter is the strike. We have accepted 
collective bargaining as perhaps the most 
workable means of arranging the labour- 
management relationship and have even 
made collective bargaining compulsory at 
the insistence of a majority of the 
employees. 

He recalled that strikes in the first 
decade of this century were “essentially an 
instrument of recognition” and that it was 
a crucial coal strike that led to the intro- 
duction of a compulsory waiting period and 
the investigation and report “designed to 
replace the cohesive power of the strike 
by the cohesive power of public opinion” 
in emergency disputes. But later crises, he 
said, blurred the distincton between emer- 
gency and ordinary disputes. 

“Compulsory arbitration, the waiting 
period, the third-party recommendations 
became part of the system,” he continued, 
“and tend to operate as built-in frustra- 
tions in the bargaining process.’ Some 
suggested solutions, such as the compulsory 
superintended strike vote, to the difficulties 
encountered in collective bargaining are 
consistent with the belief that strikes are 
essentially anti-social, he said, but such 
solutions “fail to recognize the key place 
of the work stoppage threat in the nego- 
tiation process”. 

“The logical ultimate to this develop- 
ment,” he stated, “is the compulsory 
settlement of the terms of the labour- 
management relationship by civil authority 
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beyond the parties directly concerned. This 
would put an end to collective bargaining 
as we know it and would probably bring 
in a train of controls and compulsions 
unpalatable to labour and management alike. 

“Before we decide that the solution of 
our present difficulties lies in the direction 
of added medication, we perhaps might 
consider a bit of surgery,” Prof. Woods said. 

In leading up to this conclusion, he began 
by pointing out that formal and informal 
third parties are more or less continuously 
at work helping to shape the relationship 
and the behaviour of unions and manage- 
ment. He mentioned, as formal third 
parties, government agencies and the courts, 
and, as informal ones, persons of influence 
in the community, members of the clergy, 
local politicians, and the daily press and 
other instruments of opinion. 

Prof. Woods said the purpose of his paper 
was to evaluate Canada’s legal procedure 
for the settlement. of industrial disputes in 
terms of its services in its avowed purpose 
of avoiding work stoppage and to consider 
the impact of the dispute-settlement 
machinery on the behaviour of the parties 
to the dispute in their relations with one 
another and towards the _ public 
government, services. 


After a brief description of the “historical 
antecedents” of the present legislation, 
during which he said that “our legislation 
has been the result of crises and with each 
crisis we have sometimes added something 
to the permanent structure of law which, 
while perhaps quite valid for the time, 
does not necessarily remain valid in the 
post-crisis period.” 

Explaining the provisions of present 
labour relations legislation, Prof. Woods 
said “there may be objection to the use 
of the term compulsory as applied to our 
conciliation system. Strictly speaking, 
management and unions are not compelled 
to use either the conciliation officer or the 
board provided they are prepared to forgo 
the strike or lockout.... To suggest it is 
not compulsory may be strictly true but 
practically misleading. It would be similar 
to the proposition that a closed shop for 
carpenters is not compulsory membership 
in the union for those who decide not to 
become carpenters.” 

It would be a miracle, he continued, if 
legislation developed in the first instance 
to meet a crisis in a public utility situation 
and later expanded in coverage to meet 
the much more important crises of national 
survival in time of war would in its peace- 
time application not produce results some- 
what different from those expected. ‘This 
has in fact happened in Canada to the 
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and: 


extent that to an increasing degree the 
system of compulsory conciliation is under 
criticism ’and attack,” he said. 

There is.an important conflict in approach 
to their role by conciliators, he said, which 
may explain the “somewhat discredited” 
position occupied at present by the con- 
ciliation process. Some conciliators believe 
their role is to preserve industrial peace 
at whatever costs they can get the disput- 
ing parties to pay while others assume a 
role of working for a settlement based on 
objective criteria such as a consumer price 
index, prevailing standards in competitive 
labour markets, etc. 

Mediators of the first type have no 
interest in the terms of the agreement 
except in so far as they are instrumental 
in producing agreement, Prof. Woods 
explained. They see their role as one of 
assisting the parties to reach agreement 
and their public responsibility as avoiding 
a work stoppage if possible. Prof. Woods 
called this “accommodative” mediation. 

Mediators of the second type practice 
what he called “normative” mediation. 

“When a third party intervenes in an 
industrial dispute and sets out to accom- 
modate the disputants and no more,” Prof. 
Woods said, “he is accepting the full 
implications of collective bargaining, the 
essence of which is that the locus of 
decision-making remains at all times with 
the parties themselves.” 

Then, he asked, what useful purpose can 
a third party perform if the decisions 
remain with management and labour? In 
answer he said he believed a mediator can 
contribute in a number of ways: 

1. Where one or both parties are inex- 
perienced in collective bargaining, the experi- 
enced mediator will often serve to reassure 
the party whose limited experience leaves 


him with a feeling of exposure to the 
unknown. 

2. Mediators can and often do help the 
parties to alter their perspective, to take 
account of factors that would otherwise be 
overlooked. 


3. Mediators may act as useful catalysts 
when face-saving, “‘so frequently encountered 
in collective bargaining,’ appears to be 
necessary. 

4. The mediator acts to take the pressure 
of the bargaining table off the bargaining 
parties. 


“What all this means,” he said, “is that 
in some situations collective bargaining 
seems to contain within the relationship 
itself restraints to its own effectiveness and 
the third party may be of assistance in 
overcoming these restraints.” 

One further characteristic of collective 
bargaining stressed by Prof. Woods was the 
manipulative nature of the process. Bar- 
gaining places each party in the position 


of trying to outmanoeuvre the other. And, 
he pointed out, concessions made are some- 
thing like ammunition already fired: “You 
cannot fire the same shot again; a condi- 
tional wage offer of $1.38 can be with- 
drawn only with great difficulty.” Thus 
there is further restraint on getting agree- 
ment through collective bargaining, he said. 

“Taking all these restraining influences 
together, it appears to be remarkable that 
agreement is ever reached,” he continued. 
“The answer, of course, is the strike or 
lockout. The work stoppage is the catalyst 
that brings results. It does not have to 
take place; its presence as a threat is felt 
and is usually sufficient to overcome the 
divisive influences. 

“In this sense the strike is the most 
efficient conciliator yet discovered.” 

When the threat of a work stoppage is 
not sufficient to resolve the differences, he 
added, “the work stoppage may be neces- 
sary to bring out the realities of social and 
economic cost that ultimately do produce 
agreement”. 

Prof. Woods believed that if the possi- 
bility of a work stoppage were removed 
as a tactical device, collective bargaining 
as we know it would collapse. “In our 
efforts to avoid the work stoppage by 
imposed delays,” he declared, “we may have 
seriously weakened the structure of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

Prof. Woods then expressed support for 
“accommodative” mediation and cast doubt 
on the “normative” variety. 

Accommodative mediation directs itself to 
reducing the divisive elements without 
attempting to replace the decision-making 
authority of the disputing parties. The 
mediator attempts to reduce frictions 
between the parties and within each group; 
but he preserves the role of the strike by 
carefully avoiding accepting the responsi- 
bilities of either labour or management. 
These parties are left to make all decisions 
themselves. Normative mediation, on the 
other hand, implies that the parties are 


being informed as to what they should put 
into their agreements. 


Labour and management have shown 
considerable ingenuity in adjusting to the 
conciliation system, he continued. The 
successive compulsory steps have resulted 
in a tendency to make provision for con- 
cessions at the various stages. If one party 
believes that its position will be improved 
by going a step further, that step is 
inevitable. Both are inclined to hold back 
on genuine bargaining to have something 
to offer at succeeding stages. 

“The theory that conciliation becomes 
available when bargaining can go no 
farther overlooks the important evidence 
that the availability of conciliation may be 


setting limits to the pre-conciliation bar- 
gaining itself,” he said. “The compulsory 
factor in our law is attracting cases to the 
use of the service. To the extent that 
this is so it means that settlements by 
other means are reduced.” 


Taking a closer look at the conciliation 
board stage, where he believed the greatest 
weakness of our system is to be found, 
Prof. Woods pointed out that the legisla- 
tion does not establish standards for con- 
ciliation boards; as a result the board 
chairman must select his own standard and 
determine his own approach, accommoda- 
tive or normative. 


Suggesting that certain conditions should 
prevail before the normative approach is 
taken, he concluded by saying: 

I throw it out for your consideration that 
the general use of boards imposed by one 
party on the other should be discontinued 
except where certain industries are con- 
sidered to be so vital to the public interest 
that work stoppages need to be ruled out. 
There would still be a place for fact-finding 
boards agreed to by both parties, although 
the point of mutual acceptance would 
reduce them very considerably. Neverthe- 
less, the influence of such a board would 
be very great indeed simply because it was 
accepted by both as an alternative to further 
bargaining. 


Panel Discussion 


A panel discussion ended this year’s 
conference. Two discussion leaders, one 
representing management and one labour, 
and all speakers at the conference except 
Prof. Cole, who was unable to remain, 
participated; many delegates also joined in 
the discussion. 


The discussion leaders were J. Massicotte 
of the Primary ‘Textiles Institute and 
Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, both of whom opened the dis- 
cussion by commenting on the papers 
presented at the conference. 


In his remarks Mr. Massicotte said that 
he agreed with Mr. Park’s definition of 
collective bargaining as a struggle based 
on the relative economic strength of the 
parties. If it is to be effective, he said, 
both must be well balanced in economic 
strength. Later in the discussion Mr. 
Adams said he disagreed with that defini- 
tion. The purpose of collective bargaining, 
he said, was for two parties of relatively 
equal strength to sit down and seek a 
mutually acceptable solution. If they 
don’t agree that the object of their meet- 
ing is to seek equity and justice in the 
distribution of the company’s income and 
believe that the objective is to find out 
which one has the greater economic 
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strength, you will not have collective 
bargaining, he said, but you will be going 
through the preliminaries before the war 
begins. “If you rely only on economic 
strength, you will make a farce of collec- 
tive bargaining; might does not make 
right.” 

Mr. Park then reminded the panel that 
when he defined collective bargaining as a 
struggle based on the relative strength of 
the parties he went on to say that mature 
collective bargaining practices can and do 
temper the harshness of the struggle. But, 
he added, “I think that in the final 
analysis the relative strength determines 
what type of contract we will get.” 

Mr. Massicotte then asked Mr. Park 
whether he agreed with Mr. Adams’ 
suggestion that conciliation boards be done 
away with in disputes that do not affect 
the public interest and whether he thought 
minority reports should continue to be 
written. During the discussion Mr. Park 
replied: “I am prepared to concede that 
there are some cases that may stop short 
of the conciliation board, that is, at the 
conciliation officer.” About minority reports 
he suggested they were written because 
the dissenting board member knew it 
would become “part and parcel” of post- 
conciliation proceedings. 

Mr. Picard began by saying that an 
understanding of what is meant by collec- 
tive bargaining was necessary for any 
discussion of the conciliation process. “To 
me,” he said, “collective bargaining is a 
mutual thing, and the key is good faith.” 
If at the beginning of negotiations one 
party accuses the other of not bargaining 
in good faith, “you will have a strike in 
a few months,” he said. He recommended 
that at the beginning of negotiations the 
union’s proposals and the employer’s 
counter-proposals should be in writing so 
that each knows where they stand. 


He thought legislation should do no more 
than protect the right to organize and the 
bargaining rights of unions. “There should 
not be in any Act provision for com- 
pulsory conciliation,” he said. Unions had 
not paid enough attention, when seeking 
legislation to protect their rights, to the 
fact that the same Act required compulsory 
conciliation. 

“Tf we are of the opinion that collective 
bargaining is a mutual thing,” he explained, 
“we shouldn’t go before a_ conciliation 
officer or board except by mutual consent.” 
And if both parties consent to a concilia- 
tion officer or board, he went on, the 
conciliator shouldn’t make a report but 
should try only to get the parties together. 
“His only report should be to say he has 
succeeded or failed.” 

Mr. Picard, wondering how the speakers 
would define “common good,” said in 
connection with last year’s railway dispute 
that he didn’t think the Government had 
the right to do what it did but thought 
that “it had the responsibility to do what 
it thought was the right thing. If the 
common good is in danger,” he declared, 
“the Government should take the responsi- 
bility of doing what it thought right; it’s 
up to the citizens to judge them.” 

Mr. Park, commenting on the suggestion 
that only the conciliation board chairman 
be allowed a vote, thought that the elim- 
ination of the partisan votes would not be 
a good thing in Canada. “TI think partisan 
members should not be merely an echo of 
their nominator’s stand,” he explained. 


Prof. Woods made a plea for more faith 
in the collective bargaining process. “We 
act curiously when we say in one breath 
that collective bargaining is a good thing 
and in the next that we will not allow 
collective bargaining to go to a strike,” he 
said. “We have set up all sorts of stages 
to see that a strike doesn’t happen but 
all we have done is delay the strike and 
emasculate collective bargaining.” 





UE to Seek 35-Hour Week, More Pay, in 1956 Negotiations 


A 35-hour work-week with increased take-home pay will be sought by the United 
Electrical Workers (independent) in contract negotiations next year. The union’s Ontario 
district council, formulating 1956 demands at a meeting last month in Peterborough, said 
the shorter work week could open up jobs for 7,500 of the 7,800 electrical workers who, 
it said, have been laid off since December 1953. 


A union research report stated that productivity had increased by 16 per cent during 
the same period. There is “clear evidence” that the industry is permanently reducing its 
ratio of employment to output, the report declared, but the union is not opposed to 
automation, only to “the manner in which the fruits of the increased productivity are 


distributed”. 
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3° Annual Convention of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 


Approve manifesto that will serve as basis for intensive program of 
political education and report calling for labour unity in province 


The third annual convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
(CCL), held in Joliette May 14 and 15, 
adopted a statement of political principles 
and declared itself in favour of trade union 
amalgamation. Some 250 delegates repre- 
senting about 60,000 workers attended. 


The discussion on political action took 
place behind closed doors but a statement 
released at the conclusion of the conven- 
tion reported that the delegates had 
approved a manifesto that “will serve as 
a basis for the intensive program of 
political education which the Federation 
intends to carry on”. 

The convention was presided over by 
R. J. Lamoureux, who was re-elected as 
head of the Federation. 

More than 75 resolutions were considered. 


Political Action 


Several meetings were held behind closed 
doors to consider the nature of the 
Federation’s future participation in political 
action. 


A statement released at the conclusion of 
the convention announced that “save for a 
few dissenting voices, the delegates have 
adopted a declaration of political principles 
calling for repatriation of the Canadian 
constitution, changes in electoral repre- 
sentation, recall of the Padlock Act and 
Bills 19 and 20, state ownership of natural 
resources and public services and recogni- 
tion of human rights and personal freedom.” 

A manifesto was prepared, the statement 
said, to serve as a basis for “the intensive 
program of political action the Federation 
intends to carry on”. 

The Executive Committee was to meet 
early in June and issue a political declara- 
tion but no statement had yet been made 
public at the time of going to press. 

It is understood that, while the delegates 
adopted the declaration of political prin- 
ciples as drafted by a special committee, 
they did not ratify the conclusion, which 
called for an appeal to all other social 
groups to support the manifesto with a 
view to bringing about the birth of another 
political party in Quebec. 
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A labour unity committee was appointed 
by the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CIO-CCL) on June 19 to work 
towards the amalgamation of all central 
labour bodies in Quebec. The appoint- 
ment of the committee followed approval 
by the Federation at its annual conven- 
tion of a resolution recommending joint 
action with the province’s two _ other 
central labour organizations, the Quebec 


Federation of Labour (AFL-TLC) and 


the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 


tion of Labour. 

Members of the unity committee are 
the Federation’s President, R. J. Lamou- 
reux; Vice-presidents W. Dodge, J. P. 
Tessier and P. Vaillancourt; Secretary 
Roméo Mathieu; Director Donat Archam- 
bault; and Miss Huguette Plamondon, 
President of the Montreal Labour Council. 


The delegates unanimously ratified the 
Federation’s annual brief submitted to the 
provincial Government last January, thus 
officially denying the allegations that the 
brief did not represent the ideas of the 
organization’s membership. 


Labour Unity 


The convention approved the report of 
the Secretary-General calling for organic 
unity between the Federation, the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC) and _ the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-General, said: 
“When we consider the immensity of the 
work to be done for the common welfare 
of all classes of society, we must come to 
the conclusion that the organic unity of all 
organized labour is imperative and must be 
realized some day, not only to settle our 
union problems but especially to ensure the 
survival of democracy.” 


Mr. Mathieu added that unity is essen- 
tial for the reason that “democracy which 
is forced upon us is not a democracy of 
the people, for the people and by the people 
as they would have us believe”. 

Stressing that the Federation intends to 
increase the activities carried out jointly 
with other federations while waiting for 
amalgamation, he added that workers have 
only to look around to find that “our 
democracy is very closely related to an 
economic and social dictatorship”. 
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The Executive of the Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) elected at the 
3rd annual convention: seated (left to right): Jacques V. Morin, Executive Secretary; 
Vice-presidents William Dodge and Philippe Vaillancourt; Romuald J. Lamoureux, 
President; J. P. Tessier, Vice-president; Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer; and 


Miss Huguette Plamondon, President of the Montreal Labour Council. 


Standing 


(left to right): Gérard Fréve, President of the Joliette Labour Council; Roméo 
Leroux, Edouard Gaudet, Donat Archambault, Gérard Poirier, Maurice Ouimet, 
Roland Goedike; René Martin, President, St. Jean Labour Council; Robert Bernier. 


Gérard Pelletier 


“Tt will be the honour or the failure of 
the trade union movement ten years hence 
either to bring about the unity of all its 
forces, until now scattered and isolated, so 
as to give them and itself political eff- 
ciency, or to sink into a short-sighted 
policy, shut itself up in work contracts, 
neglect education and end up, around 1965, 
in an altogether secondary role.” 

Such was the conclusion of a talk by 
Gérard Pelletier, editor of the official 
publication of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, in which he 
analysed the present position and future 
prospects of the trade union movement 
in Quebec. 

Journalist and well-known member of the 
CCCL, Mr. Pelletier was guest speaker at 
the banquet given at the close of the 
Federation’s annual convention. 

Referring to the spirit of co-operation of 
which his presence was a concrete form, 
Mr. Pelletier said that “when danger 
threatens the whole working class or when 
unity of action becomes essential to the 
achievement of important progress, labour 
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would not forgive us if we allowed local 
oppositions or rival organizations to block 
the road to essential co-operation”. 

On the problem of political action, the 
speaker pointed out that “as soon as a 
labour federation calls for political action, 
the cry is heard of class war and dictator- 
ship by the proletariat”. 


He said that “it is very clear that, in 
these circumstances, democracy in Quebec 
ean only decline. It is indispensable that 
workers make their influence felt in the 
political field.” 


Mr. Pelletier stated that he did not 
believe in class parties, but called upon 
all sectors of society to keep an eye on 
the political problems brought about by 
industrialization. 


The banquet, held at the close of the 
convention, was presided over by Gérard 
Fréve, President of the Joliette Labour 
Council. Among the guests were: Raoul 
Trépanier of the Federal Department of 
Labour; His Worship Mayor Rosaire Roch 
of Joliette; Gilles Ledoux, head of the 
secretariat of the Catholic Farmers’ Union; 
Albert Lajoie, in charge of publicity for 


the Co-Operative People’s Banks (Caisses 
populaires); and Laurent Hardy, repre- 
senting the General President of the CCCL. 


Elections 


R. J. Lamoureux was re-elected General 
President of the Federation over Raymond 
Lapointe, while Roméo Mathieu’ was 
re-elected General Secretary-Treasurer, 
defeating J. E. Corbeil. 

The three Vice-presidents, William Dodge 
of Montreal, J. P. Tessier of Quebec and 


Philippe Vaillancourt, Regional Director, 
were unanimously re-elected. 

The following directors were also elected 
as members of the Executive Committee: 
Miss Huguette Plamondon, Messrs. Donat 
Archambault, Robert Bernier, Gérard Fréve, 
Edouard Gaudet, Roland Goedike, Roméo 
Leroux, René Martin, Maurice Ouimet and 
Gérard Poirier. 

The Committee once more appointed 
Jacques V. Morin as Executive Secretary. 





UAW Wins Form of Wage Guarantee 


from Ford and General Motors 


Companies will pay to laid-off workers benefits that, added to state 


unemployment insurance payments, will give them 60 to 65 per cent of 


usual take-home pay for 26-week period. Plan becomes effective 1957 


Cash benefits for laid-off workers will be 
provided by the Ford Motor Company in 
the United States for 140,000 members of 
the United Auto Workers of America (CIO) 
as the result of a collective agreement, 
which will run for three years, signed in 
Detroit on June 6. In essence, the plan, 
which is called by the Company the Ford 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan, 
provides for cash benefits ranging’ up to 
$25 a week to supplement unemployment 
compensation to which a laid-off worker 
may be entitled. 

One week later, on June 14, the UAW 
won employer-paid benefits for laid-off 
workers for 375,000 members employed by 
the General Motors Corporation. As with 
the Ford agreement, the GM contract will 
run for a period of three years. At the 
same time that the agreement with General 
Motors was concluded, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) obtained 
a similar guaranteed wage for 35,000 elec- 
trical workers in GM plants. 

The UAW thus won, not the guaranteed 
‘annual wage that UAW President Walter 
Reuther declared he would win this year, 
but a supplement to unemployment insur- 
ance. In return, the union agreed to a 
three-year contract, although in the early 
stages of the negotiations Mr. Reuther had 
said it would sign no more long-term 
agreements. 
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The plan is conditional upon the various 
state legislatures and unemployment insur- 
ance agencies agreeing to pay compensa- 
tion benefits to unemployed workers receiv- 
ing benefits from the Company at the same 
time. If such agreement is forthcoming 
from the states, the first payments under 
the plan will be made to workers laid off 
after June 1, 1957. 

Under the terms of the Ford agreement, 
two funds have been established by the 
Company, one, the general fund for 
employees engaged in the company’s 
regular production activities, and the other, 
for those on defence work. The company 
will contribute on the same basis to the 
funds, putting in five cents for every hour 
for which employees in both the non- 
defence and defence categories work. 

A “maximum funding” amount for 
each fund will be determined monthly. 
“Maximum funding” is the term applied 
to the amount of the fund to be reached 
and maintained by the Company. This 
total will vary with increases or decreases 
in the numbers of people employed by 
the Company. In order to build up funds 
in the initial stages of the plan, .no benefit 
payments will be made for two years from 
the effective date of the agreement. 

In order to obtain benefit, eligible 
workers who are laid off will have to make 
application, payments becoming effective 
after one waiting week. During the initial 
period of benefit payments, a laid-off 
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worker would receive “special benefits” for 
the first four benefit weeks in a year. Once 
the trust fund attains 50 per cent, these 
special benefits would be payable for the 
first four weeks of arty layoff, not to exceed 
eight such weeks per year. These, when 
combined with unemployment compensa- 
tion, would bring the employee’s income up 
to a maximum of 65 per cent of his weekly 
after-tax basic pay for a 40-hour week. 

Payments thereafter, called “regular 
benefits”, when added to unemployment 
compensation, would be the equivalent of 
60 per cent of the employee’s after-tax 
wages. 

The UAW-Ford agreement provides that 
workers will build up credits in the fund 
depending upon the number of 32-hour 
weeks they have worked. The number of 
credits any worker will have will depend 
upon the number of weeks he has worked 
and the extent of earlier layoffs, if any. 

Depending upon the credits built up in 
the fund by individual workers, the weekly 
benefit payment will range from a maximum 
of $25 to a minimum of $2. Between 
these figures, benefit payments will depend 
upon the amount of state unemployment 
compensation paid, the after-tax earnings 
of any worker, and whether the worker is 
receiving “special benefits’ or “regular 
benefits”. 


An example of how the plan will operate 
is as follows:— 


An auto worker in Michigan with a wife 
and one child earns $100 weekly before 
taxes and $87.02 after taxes. He would be 
eligible under a pending Michigan Act for 
unemployment compensation benefit of $42 
a week in the first four weeks of layoff 
(subject to the waiting week provision). 
He would receive an additional $14.56 
under the Ford supplemental benefit plan, 
making his total income with unemploy- 
ment compensation $56.56 a week. After 
the first four weeks of a layoff he would 
receive a “regular benefit” of $10.21 a week, 
bringing his total income with unemploy- 
ment compensation to $52.21. 

An employee will be eligible for a 
maximum of 26 weeks benefit under the 
agreement and in the case cited above it 


was assumed that the employee had 
amassed sufficient credits to receive 
benefits. 


A major feature of the Ford plan is 
integration with state unemployment benefit 
plans. Before the plan becomes effective, 
rulings must be obtained that simultaneous 
payments of plan benefits shall not reduce 
or eliminate unemployment benefits in 
states in which the Company has two-thirds 
of its employees. 
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In practice, the above stipulation means 
that rulings of this nature must be obtained 
in Michigan, where the company has 56 
per cent of its hourly-rated working force, 
and in Ohio, which has 11 per cent of Ford 
employees, or in Michigan and any two of 
the states of Illinois, Missouri, New York, 
California and New Jersey. 

If appropriate rulings are not obtained 
from the home states of two-thirds of the 
employees before June 1, 1957, the plan will 
terminate as of that date. In addition, the 
operation of the plan is further dependent 
upon the company receiving favourable 
rulings that contributions to the funds will 
be deductible expenses for federal income 
tax purposes, that such contributions are 
to be excluded in computations under the 
Fair Labour Standards Act and that with 
respect to any defence employee, that such 
contributions are allowable costs in connec- 
tion with the Government contract or the 
sub-contract upon which he is employed. 


States’ Action 


By a vote of 21 to 12, the Ohio Senate 
on June 14 turned down a proposal that 
simultaneous payments from public and 
private funds to jobless workers be legal- 
ized. The state Senate’s action does not 
close the door to a later recommendation 
of the guaranteed annual wage but, accord- 
ing to the Senate majority leader, the 
proposal was “of such momentous impor- 
tance” that it could not be disposed of in 
“a few days or a few minutes”. 

In New York state, Governor Averall 
Harriman promised on June 15 to bring 
about an integration of public and private 
unemployment benefits in the state. The 
Governor said that he would see to it that 
the spirit of the auto workers’ agreement 
was carried out and specified that this 
would mean that employer-financed pay- 
ments to idle workers would not be 
deducted from state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 


Management Reaction 


The agreements reached by the UAW 
with Ford and General Motors “could sow 
the seeds of economic disaster,’ the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association 
agreed at a day-long conference held in 
Chicago on June 15 to discuss ‘‘America’s 
Economic Crisis—the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage”. The conference brought together 
869 representatives of industry and man- 
agement to discuss the impact of the terms 
of settlement between the union and the 
two automobile companies. 


(Continued on page 820) 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1955" 


Fatalities decrease by 138 from previous three-month period. Of the 
249 accidental deaths in the quarter, 60 occurred in manufacturing, 
44 in logging, 41 in transportation, 31 in mining, 27 in construction 


There were 2491 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received 
by the Department of Labour. This is 
a decrease of 138 fatalities from the 
previous quarter, in which 387 were 
recorded, including 20 in a supplementary 
list. 


During the quarter under review, one 
accident resulted in the deaths of five 
persons. On March 1, five loggers were 
drowned in Stave Lake, B.C., when their 
boat struck a snag and sank. At the time 
of the accident the men were returning to 
work after a winter lay-off. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number, 60, was recorded in manufacturing. 
These include 14 in each of the wood 
products and iron and steel groups and 
seven in both the pulp and paper and 
non-metallic mineral products industries. 
In the fourth quarter last year 58 fatalities 
were listed in manufacturing, including 14 
in iron and steel, nine in wood products 
and eight in the transportation equipment 
group. 

In the logging industry 44 workers died 
as a result of accidents during the first 
quarter of 1955, a decrease of seven from 
the 51 reported in the previous three 
months. During the first quarter last year 
34 employees lost their lives in the logging 
industry. 

During the quarter under review acci- 
dents in the transportation industry were 
responsible for 41 deaths. Of these, 17 
were in local and highway transportation 
and 13 in steam railways. In the previous 
three-month period 54 fatalities were listed, 
of which 22 occurred in steam railways, 18 
in local and highway transportation and 12 
in water transportation. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 31 
persons during the quarter under review, 15 
occurring in metalliferous mining, 10 in 
coal mining and = six in non-metallic 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

'The number of industwial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





mineral mining. In October, November and 
December last year 62 fatalities were 
recorded, including 30 in metalliferous 
mining, 17 in coal mining and 15 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 

In the construction industry 27 fatalities 
were listed in the first quarter of 1955, of 
which 12 occurred in highway construction, 
11 in building and structures and four in 
miscellaneous construction. During the 
previous three months 69 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry. 

There were 19 industrial fatalities in the 
various branches of the service industry 
during the first three months of 1955, a 
decrease of eight from the 27 reported in 
the last quarter of 1954. 

An analysis of the causes of these 249 
fatalities shows that 72 (29 per cent) of 
the victims had been “struck by tools, 


machinery, moving vehicles or _ other 
objects”. Within this group the largest 


number of deaths was caused by falling 
trees or limbs (22), materials falling from 
stockpiles or loads (9) and objects falling 


(Continued on page 829) 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1905, 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Canada’s Alien Labour Act ruled ultra vires. 


decision to Privy Council. 


Canada’s Alien Labour Act, enacted in 
1897-98, which gave the federal Govern- 
ment the right to “restrict the importa- 
tion and employment of aliens,’ was 
declared ultra vires by Mr. Justice Anglin 
of Toronto on June 16, 1905, it was 
reported in the July 1905 issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, which traced in detail the 
proceedings taken under the Act by the 
Government to deport United States 
citizens employed by the Pére Marquette 
Railway Company. Mr. Justice Anglin’s 
decision climaxed the findings of a Royal 
Commission appointed on April 20 to 
inquire into “the alleged employment of 
aliens, to the exclusion of Canadian citizens 
and British subjects” by the railway. 


recommendations, the Royal 
Commission stated that the Company, 
incorporated in the United States and 
operating lines in Canada, had filled posi- 
tions on the lines in Canada with United 
States citizens when the posts “could be as 
well filled by Canadian citizens and British 
subjects”. Subsequently, warrants were 
issued by the Attorney-General to the 


IGcy ches) 


Commissioner of Dominion Police for the - 


deportation of the parties named in the 
Commission’s report. 

Upon their arrest, the employees in- 
volved obtained writs of habeas corpus, 
which obliged the Commissioner’ of 
Dominion Police to produce them before 
Justice Anglin in Toronto and to state 
the reasons for their arrest. 

In his decision, Mr. Justice Anglin ruled 
that the legislation as enacted was beyond 
the powers of the Government to pass, 
for the reason that, in compelling the 
return of such aliens to the United States, 
it had authorized certain acts to be done 
beyond the territorial limits of Canada, this 
being an excess of jurisdiction which could 
only be, but had not been, conferred on 
the Canadian Parliament by the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 

Referring to the British North America 
Act, Mr. Justice Anglin said that the Privy 
Council in many judgments held that the 
Canadian Parliament “has and was in- 
tended to have powers of legislation as 
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Government to appeal! 


W age increases, price advances reported 


large and of the same nature as_ the 
Imperial Parliament itself”. He added that 
the area within which the powers so con- 
ferred may be exercised “is restricted to 
the territorial lmits of the colony, to 
whose legislature they are granted,” and 
that the detention or subjection to restraint 
of the persons employed by the railway 
by the Attorney-General, without the terri- 
torial limits of Canada, “is wlira vires of 
the Dominion Parliament.” 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
June 26, Justice Minister Charles Fitz- 
patrick announced that the Government did 
not agree with Justice Anglin’s decision 
and would apply to the Privy Council for 
leave to appeal. 


Several important wage changes during 
June 1905 were recorded by the GAZETTE. 
Bricklayers and masons in St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., had their wages increased to $3 per 
day while stone cutters received $3.50. In 
Montreal, 400 bricklayers had their wages 
increased from 40 to 45 cents an hour and 
a large number of carpenters had their 
wages boosted from 224 to 30 cents per 
hour. 


Minimum wages for plumbers in Brant- 
ford, Ont., were raised from 273 to 30 cents 
an hour. In Vancouver, sheet metal 
workers gained a schedule of $3.25 per day, 
with time and one-half for overtime until 
10 pm. and with double time on legal 
holidays and Sundays, and from 10 pm. 
LONa/ te) a 


Price advances for beef and other meats 
in June were recorded for several centres 
in Quebec and Ontario in the monthly 
survey of the cost of living. Bread, on 
the other hand, was reduced from six to 
54 cents for a 14-pound loaf in Hamilton, 
Ont., and a reduction in the wholesale price 
of sugar went into effect over the entire 
country. 


In Toronto and other Ontario centres it 
was reported that construction in progress 
would not provide adequate accommodation 
for workers during the winter and that 
conditions in this respect would be only 
slightly alleviated as compared with the 
previous year. 





Emternational 
Labour Organization 


Minister of Labour Addresses 


38" International Labour Conference 


Says Canada has faith in aims and purposes of ILO. Canadian worker 
delegate also speaks during meeting’s first 15 days, employer delegate 
participates in debate over seating of Communist employer delegates 


Canada has faith in the aims and 
purposes of the International Labour 
Organization and in its ability to continue 
the progress it has made towards the 
fulfilment of the principles which were 
incorporated in its charter 36 years ago, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, said in an address June 15 at the 
38th Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. 

“Tts achievements over the years are 
outstanding as a pioneering agency con- 
cerned with matters of human welfare and 
also as a disseminator throughout the 
world of a great body of useful experiences 
it has accumulated through the various 
phases of its work,” he said. “I have 
confidence that the ILO can and will work 
out solutions for current issues consistent 
with its principles and structure.” 

Referring to labour-management relations 
in Canada, Mr. Gregg said that a maturing 
had been taking place in this field. 

“We are exploring more and more the 
factors that make for constructive 
employer-union relations, partly because 
we know they contribute to higher pro- 
ductivity, but, more important, because 
they are a desirable end in themselves. 
They help provide a more satisfactory 
industrial environment from the point of 
view of human aspirations and human 
needs. Indeed they may be said to con- 
stitute a significant aspect of our develop- 
ing democratic civilization.” 

Mr. Gregg observed: “A country’s indus- 
trial relations system reflects the ability of 
its people to work together freely towards 
the objectives they hold in common while 
at the same time working out their differ- 
ences in constructive fashion. Mature 
industrial relations require a breadth of 
outlook sufficient to recognize and respect 
the other person’s position, combined with 


a determination to hold strongly by basic 


principles. Their essence is a_ healthy 
spirit of give and take.” 
The development of good _ industrial 


relations, he said, was an objective which 
different countries will always pursue in 
different ways. Mr. Gregg then went on 
to explain the features of industrial rela- 
tions as they had developed in Canada. 

The first significant feature in Canada, 
in Mr. Grege’s opinion, was the level at 
which collective bargaining normally takes 
place, at plant level. 


Most frequently collective agreements 
apply in Canada to a single plant or 
undertaking, Mr. Gregg said, although 
there were exceptions. Local bargaining 
was felt to be one of the best ways of 
retaining the flexibility needed to deal 
effectively with local problems. 

When negotiations take place at the local 
level, the officers of the local union and the 
managers of the local plant are directly 
involved. The agreement reached is one of 
their own making, one to which they feel 
personally committed. 


There is evidence that the chances of 
unrest, of uneasiness, of unauthorized 
stoppages, of resentful slowdowns, are 
reduced in proportion to the degree to 
which responsibility for agreement is “carried 
by individuals at the working level. Also, 
there is good reason to believe that nego- 
tiations at the working or plant level are 
more likely to be cuided by practical rather 
than theoretical or even ideological con- 
siderations. 


Bargaining at the local level in Canada, 
the Minister said, “takes into account many 
regional and national factors but, in the 
process of doing so, it does not ignore local 
factors which may be equally or even more 
important”. 

A second distinguishing feature of Canada’s 
industrial relations system, Mr. Gregg told 
the conference, was the emphasis on admin- 
istration of the collective agreement. 
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The typical agreement in Canada does far 
more than specify the wages, hours, vaca- 
tions and other working conditions of the 
workers it covers. It sets forth also 
seniority provisions, grievance procedures, 
and clauses designed to deal in orderly 
fashion with questions of workload, promo- 
tions, job transfers and other matters 
affecting the worker’s security and status. 


Employers in Canada, Mr. Gregg said, 
strongly oppose insertion of any clauses 
which might infringe upon their rights; 
nevertheless they find value in the orderly 
procedures set forth in the agreements. 

A third significant feature in the indus- 
trial relations system in Canada, Mr. Gregg 
noted, was that bargaining between the 
parties is usually an annual affair. 

Annual negotiations mean that the parties 
have an opportunity every year to revive 
clauses in the agreement that have not 
worked well. This almost continuing process 
of adjustment provides a flexibility in the 
labour-management relationship, attuned to 
the complexity of the agreement and the 
fact that the environment in which it oper- 
ates is itself subject to constant change in 
response to trade _ fluctuations, climatic 
extremes, technological progress, or the ebb 
and flow of international tensions. 


Mr. Gregg said that some people felt 
that agreement extending over a longer 
period led to a more settled atmosphere, 
and that recently there have been a 
number of important experiments with long- 
term contracts. 

“In one sense’, Mr. Gregg said, “the 
annual renegotiation of agreements reflects 
a special interest in the general economic 
outlook. Because they have come _ to 
expect a steadily rising standard of living, 
Canadian workers tend naturally to prefer 
bargaining procedures that leave room for 
frequent improvements in conditions of 
employment. Management representatives 
understand this line of thought, which is 
in accord with the generally optimistic 
attitude towards the economic future of 
our country, while naturally maintaining, 
as they do, the right to make such reser- 
vations as to its application as circum- 
stances may demand.” 

A fourth significant 
Canadian system, he continued, was a 
general tendency to rely on _ collective 
bargaining as the primary means of achiev- 
ing economic objectives rather than on 
legislation or government action. How- 
ever, he said, labour and management, and 
the general public, looked to legislation 
to provide basic minimum economic and 
protective standards, and to _ provide 
assistance to the collective bargaining 
process. 

In Canada, Mr. Gregg said, there appears 
to be three main contributions which a 


feature of the 
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government may make in its industrial 
relations role: a good economic environ- 
ment; legislation that helps and stimulates 
the collective bargaining process, and a 
number of research and _ promotional 
services. 

By a good economic environment, Mr. 
Gregg said he meant that government 
should help create conditions conductive to 
high levels of production and employ- 
ment by using all the fiscal, monetary and 
legislative devices at its disposal. 

On the provision of a legislative frame- 
work conductive to collective bargaining 
he said: “Under Canadian law, in most 
jurisdictions, collective bargaining is com- 
pulsory, provision is made for the orderly 
selection and certification of bargaining 
agents, a number of practices disruptive to 
good industrial relations are prohibited, and 
strikes and lockouts may not take place 
legally until full resort has been made to 
prescribed conciliation procedures.” 

Two main ideas lie behind these pro- 
visions and procedure, the Minister said: 
(1) that collective bargaining should be 
encouraged; and (2) that the welfare of 
the general public must be protected 
against unnecessary industrial conflict. 

On the providing of research and other 
services, he told how the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour published regular infor- 
mation on wage rates, on collective agree- 
ments, on the trend of working conditions, 
on the extent of labour organization, on 
strikes and lockouts, and on levels of 
employment and unemployment. Large 
quantities of information are also provided 
by other agencies of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gregg said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gregg said he felt 
that it was an essential honesty and good 
faith which the ILO wished as a base for 
all industrial relations. “It can only be 
found,” he declared, “in an atmosphere of 
freedom, where principles of freedom of 
association and of free collective bargaining 
for which the ILO has stood over the years 
are scrupulously maintained.” 


Conference Opening 


The 38th Session of the International 
Labour Conference was declared open on 
June 1 by the Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization’s Governing 
Body, Robert Ago of Italy. More than 700 
delegates were in attendance, with sixty- 
three of the JILO’s’ seventy member 
countries being represented. 

In the afternoon sitting, Garcia Oldini, 


Minister of Chile in Switzerland, was 
unanimously elected President of the 
Session. 


Agenda and Resolutions 


Subjects to be discussed at the Confer- 
ence include :— 

Report of the Director-General. 

Financial and budgetary questions. 

Information and reports on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations. 

Vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
(second discussion). 

Penal sanetions for breaches of contract 
of employment (second discussion). 

Vocational training in agriculture (first 
discussion). 

Welfare 
discussion). 

Ten resolutions were submitted to the 
Conference. They included :— 

A resolution on the 10th anniversary of 
the United Nations reaffirming the faith 
of the International Labour Conference 
in the aims and objectives of the UN, 
noting the efficient collaboration that has 
existed so far between the two organiza- 
tions and pledging the ILO to continue this 
collaboration. 

A resolution welcoming the holding of 
the international conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and expressing the 
hope that it will be successful in stimulat- 
ing international co-operation in this 
important field. The resolution requests 
the ILO Governing Body to consider the 
part the ILO can play in assisting govern- 
ments and industry_in “promoting the 
development of the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful industrial purposes and as a 
means of raising living standards; in 
handling such problems of economic and 
social adjustment as may arise; and in 
promoting the highest standards of health, 
safety and welfare among workers in atomic 
plants and in other undertakings affected 
by the development of the industrial uses 
of atomic energy.” 

A resolution stressing that good labour- 
management relations are “a source of 
strength to society” and urging the ILO 
Governing Body to draw up a practical 
program of ILO action to promote labour- 
management co-operation and better human 
relations in industry throughout the world. 

Two resolutions asking the ILO to con- 
tinue its study of the problem of part-time 
employment of women and the employ- 
ment of older women as well as_ the 
problem of the employment of women 
having dependent young children. 

A resolution, submitted by the Polish 
workers’ delegate and the Soviet workers’ 
delegate, recommending the adoption of 
a new international convention on trade 
union rights based on the charter of trade 


facilities for workers (first 
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union rights adopted by the General 
Council of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

A resolution presented by the Soviet 
government delegates on the elimination of 
discrimination in the field of labour, social 
security and trade union activity and asking 
that the question be placed on the agenda 
of the 1957 session of the Conference with 
a view to the adoption of an international 
convention on the subject. 


Dispute over Communist Delegations 


The Conference voted June 4 to give 
employers’ delegates from Communist 
countries the right to sit in committees 
despite threats of a walkout by the United 
States. 

The Communist employers’ delegates 
were seated only as deputy members in 
the committees. This was unacceptable to 
William McGrath, United States employers’ 
delegate. Employers of other countries had 
joined the United States in an unsuccessful 
battle to keep Communist employers’ dele- 
gates out of the ILO’s meetings altogether. 

The non-communist countries expressed 
the belief that Communist employers’ 
delegates were merely another kind of 
government delegate. 

The Greeks joined the American employers 
in walking out of the committees. 


The Canadian employers’ delegate, A. W. 
Campbell, spoke during the debate on the 
proposal to seat Communist delegates as 
deputy members of committees. He said 
that the tripartite structure in its truest 
form must be maintained for the successful 
funetionIner wolverine “LL: Canadian 
employers’ delegates, he said, supported 
this view and were therefore opposed to 
anything which derogated from it. 

It is not by accident that a small minority 
of the labour movement in Canada has 
become infected with the ideologies and 
political thoughts which dominate the Iron 
Curtain countries. We know how much 
effort they have spent and how continually 
they have worked to sow the seeds of dis- 
sension in our ranks in order to further their 
own purposes, but the Canadian workers 
themselves in overwhelming numbers have 
seen through this propaganda and have, by 
their own actions, rooted out these elements 
bent only on the creation of discord. The 
employers of Canada welcome this action by 
the Canadian workers which demonstrated 
the fundamental unity of our feelings on this 
question. The employers of my country, 
whom I represent, bear the hallmark of free 
employers with the power to set their own 
policies, subject only to the common good 
and not to the direction of control of any 
government. We in Canada enjoy a partner- 
ship between government and business, based 
on a clear and agreed division of the respec- 
tive functions of each group. This means 
that I can speak with the voice which is 
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genuinely the voice of a free employer. 
This the so-called employers’ delegates of 
these eight countries cannot do. They can 
only speak with the voice of their Govern- 
ments and that voice has previously been 
brought to us most effectively and cleverly 
by Mr. Arutiunian (Government delegate, 
USSR). 

There is no need for this multiplication of 
mouthpieces all speaking with the same 
voice. To grant such a right would be to 
give special weight to the views of the Gov- 
ernments of these countries; this is treat- 
ment not granted to any other country 
represented here. As I have said, the essence 
of the unique tripartite structure of the ILO 
is that the workers, employers and govern- 
ments should speak with three different 
voices, whether in disharmony or in harmony, 
but not with one voice multiplied three 
times. 


U.S. President’s Message 


The President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in a message to 
the Conference read by US. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, said the ILO 
served the cause of peace by seeking to 
improve living standards through the 
voluntary co-operation of many nations. 

“Particularly appealing to those who 
believe in the dignity of the individual,” 
the message said, “is the ILO provision 
which permits employers and workers to 
sit on an equal basis with representatives 
of government in the councils of the 
organization. In the understanding and 
co-operation which employers and workers 
develop through the ILO there is great 
hope for increased understanding and co- 
operation among the nations whose 
employers and workers they represent.” 

Mr. Mitchell in his address, which in- 
cluded President Eisenhower’s message, 
added his words on the value of the ILO 
in furthering peace. 

Mr. Mitchell admired the spirit reflected 
in the Report of the Diurector-General 
which dealt specifically with management 
and labour relations. He pointed out that 
more than 100,000 collective agreements 
between management and labour were made 
or renewed in the United States each year. 


Canadian Workers’ Delegate 


Andrew V. Cooper, Canadian workers’ 
delegate, in an address to the Conference 
on June 11 congratulated the Governing 
Body of ILO on the prompt action in 
having the Fifth Session of the Petroleum 
Committee at Caracas, Venezuela adjourned 
(see page 819). 

Mr. Cooper called for action in Canada 
on several points, including housing, unem- 
ployment, protection of workers’ autonomy, 
a health scheme, and protection from the 
advent of “automation”. 
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In reference to housing Mr. Cooper said: 


The Canadian workers’ group would at 
this time draw the attention of the Confer- 
ence to the question of housing, which in 
Canada is very serious. While new housing 
accommodation is proceeding at a high rate, 
the backlog is increasing. The cost of new 
houses is out of reach of the great percentage 
of home seekers, and the effort being made 
by the Government is not adequate. Specula- 
tion in.real estate has resulted in inflation. 


On unemployment he said: “Despite an 
apparent upsurge of business following the 
recession of 1954, unemployment in Canada 
continues at a high level. Much of this 
is called seasonal, and labour is becoming 
alarmed that employers and government are 
becoming more ready to call any unem- 
ployment seasonal in character.” 


The autonomy of the workers’ group 
must be preserved, Mr. Cooper said. He 
called upon the ILO to impress upon gov- 
ernments the necessity of permitting the 
free association of workers in the union of 
their choice. Free bargaining, he said, 
should be permitted in all classifications of 
the working force. 


The national health scheme, he said, is 
the responsibility of the Government, “and 
we are Impatient with the slow progress 
the Government has shown on such an 
imperative measure”. 


On automation Mr. Cooper told the Con- 
ference the workers’ group was aware of a 
threat. 


We are a practical group, and will not 
oppose progress as was done by certain 
groups a century ago. We do feel, however, 
that with the birth of automation certain 
responsibilities will have to be assumed by 
governments to provide that the displaced 
persons receive adequate financial compen- 
sation for losses incurred. Reduction of the 
working force from 35 per cent to 90 per 
cent is already in effect in certain indus- 
tries. It is apparent that the technological 
improvements now appearing on the scene 
must be followed by some human _ tech- 
nology on the part of those benefiting most 
as a result of this industrial revolution. The 
foundation which is being laid in North 
America in this new venture could well 
become the structure for the rest of the 
world to build upon. 


Mr. Cooper stressed the degree of 
freedom enjoyed by the workers in Canada. 
He said Canadian workers do not need to 
fear being penalized, or disciplined for 
criticizing or disagreeing with the policy of 
their Government. 

In closing, Mr. Cooper said that because 
of the distribution of labour jurisdiction 
between the provinces and the federal 
Government problems arise which paralyze 
trade union action to a considerable extent. 
He said there was a “pressing need for the 
Canadian Government to take the initiative 


to revise the Canadian Constitution, in co- 
operation with the competent authorities, in 
order to make it more consistent with 
modern requirements”. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadian Government members were 
named to the following committees: Selec- 
tion Committee; Committee on Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Committee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Welfare Facilities. 


A. W. Campbell, Canadian Employers’ 
Delegate, was appointed a member of the 
Selection Committee. He was also named 
a deputy member of the Resolution Com- 
mittee with W. J. McNally and G. C. 
Bernard as substitutes; a member of the 
Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation 
with substitutes J. Arthur Laprés and J. A. 
Brass; a member of the Committee on 


Migrant Workers with substitutes J. A. 
Brass and J. Arthur Laprés; a member of 
the Committee on Penal Sanctions with 
substitutes G. C. Bernard and S. M. 
Gossage; a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture with substitutes W. J. McNally 
and G. C. Bernard; a member of the 
Committee on Welfare Facilities with sub- 
stitutes S. M. Gossage and W. J. McNally. 

Andrew V. Cooper, Canadian Workers’ 
Delegate, was named a member of the 
Resolution Committee. Other members of 
Canada’s Workers’ delegation named to 
committees were: J. G. McLean, to the 
Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation; 
S. M. Hodgson, to the Committee on 
Migrant Workers; Jean Marchand to the 
Committee on Penal Sanctions; Albert 
Mayer to the Committee on Agriculture, 
and John Brady to the Committee on 
Welfare Facilities. 





Fitth Session, Petroleum Committee 


Venezuela, where meeting convened, declares ILO worker representative 
persona non grata, causing premature adjournment of the conference 


A dispute between the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment and the International Labour 
Organization over delegates’ freedom of 
speech brought to an abrupt and premature 
conclusion the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Petroleum Committee* at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Opened on April 25 and scheduled 
to continue until May 7, the session was 
adjourned on May 2. 

The next day the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment protested to ILO Director-General 
David A. Worse, against the termination 
of the meeting and notified him that 
Venezuela was withdrawing from the 
Organization. 

The session was adjourned when Vene- 
zuela failed to reverse its expulsion of a 
workers’ representative on the ILO 
Governing Body, Adrianus Vermeulen of the 
Netherlands, who was ordered to leave the 
country and was declared persona non grata 
after he had made a statement at the 
Committee’s opening meeting that charged 
the Venezuelan Government with viola- 
tion of the freedom of association. 

The Canadian delegation to the session 
comprised :— 

Government delegates: Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 





*ITLO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. 
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‘and had held them 


Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
and R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Department of Labour, Winnipeg. 


Employer delegates: A. C. Harrop, 
Manager of Employees’ Relations, Imperial 
Oil Co. Limited, Toronto; and Harold E. 
Saunders, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Department, McGoll-Frontenac Oil Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal; R. F. Hinton, 
Personnel Manager, Shell Oil Co. of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, attended as an adviser 
to the employers’ delegates. 

There were no Canadian workers’ dele- 
gates because Canadian workers declined 
to nominate delegates on the ground that 
some years ago the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment had imprisoned certain labour leaders 
ever since without 
trial despite appeals for their release by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and other labour bodies. 
Workers of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Mexico also declined to 
nominate delegates. 

Membership on the Petroleum Committee 
was recently raised from 14 nations to 16, 
and the following countries were repre- 
sented at the Session: Burma, Canada, 
Colombia, Egypt, France, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela. 
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Mr. Vermeulen in his address to the 
conference outlined the history of the rela- 
tions between the Venezuelan Government 
and the International Labour office. He 
spoke of the ILO mission which visited 
Venezuela in 1949 and reported on the 
state of the trade union movement at 
that time, denouncing restrictions on free 
trade unionism which then existed. He 
told of his own visit to Venezuela in 1952, 
at which time he recommended that the 
Government of Venezuela release trade 
union leaders then in jail, and guarantee 
the free operation of the labour move- 
ment. He noted that the Venezuelan 
Government at that time promised that 
before the elections scheduled for Decem- 
ber 1952 were held, the jailed trade union 
leaders would be released. 

He said that none of the promises made 
by the Government in 1952 had been 
fulfilled, that trade unionists—he named 
several of them—still remained in jail and 
trade union freedom had not been restored. 
He noted that because of this the worker 
members of the Governing Body had 
opposed the holding of the ILO Petroleum 
Conference in Venezuela. 

Mr. Vermeulen made three _ specific 
demands of the Venezuelan Government. 

1. That it put at liberty all of the trade 
unionists who were not accused of actual 
crimes, and allow them to leave the country 
if they wished to do'so; 


UAW Wins Wage Guarantee 


(Continued from page 812) 





In Canada 


On the Canadian scene, George Burt, the 
UAW’s Regional Director in Canada, 
announced June 15 that his union stands 
ready to call 18,000 General Motors of 
Canada workers out on strike to win the 
guaranteed annual wage this year. Mr. 
Burt told the union’s Ford council in 
Oakville, Ont., that the resources of the 
auto workers’ $25,000,000 strike fund in 
Detroit would be available to win the 
guaranteed annual wage in Canada. 


Other Provisions 


Apart from the agreement to establish 
a fund for laid-off auto workers, the new 
contracts call for an increase in the annual 
improvement factor (based on _ greater 
productivity) that will automatically in- 
crease all base pay rates each of the next 
three years, starting in June 1955, by six 
cents an hour or 24 per cent of base pay, 
whichever is greater. 

Other items in the new agreements call 
for the following :— 
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2. That it give those charged with 
criminal actions a fair trial as soon as 
possible ; 

3. That it declare that it was going to 
provide real trade union liberty by legis- 
lation conforming to procedures laid down 
by various resolutions of the International 
Labour organization. 

Among the reports which had _ been 
prepared for the Fifth Session of the 
Petroleum Committee at Caracas, and 
which could not be properly dealt with 
because of the difference which arose, was 
a report on “Recent Events and Develop- 
ments in the Petroleum Industry” prepared 
by the ILO. It showed that the acceler- 
ated search for oil is fairly general and 
covers not only the better known oil- 
producing regions but also those where 
little or no petroleum has so far been 
found. 

Another report which was to have been 
considered by the Committee 


was on 
“Contract Labour in the Petroleum 
Industry”. This report showed that in the 


less industrialized countries in the Middle 
and Far East a wide gap exists between 
the conditions which are enjoyed by 
workers directly employed by oil under- 
takings and those under which contract 
labour works and lives. The report made 
it clear, too, that the problem of contract 
labour is a complex one, and must be 
studied in the light of local conditions. 





A pension plan that calculates retire- 
ment benefits at the rate of $2.25 for each 
year of credited service instead of $1.75 
as in the past. 

Increased vacations so that employees 
with 10 to 15 years’ service will be entitled 
to two and one-half weeks’ vacation with 
pay instead of two weeks as in the past. 

An improvement in the _ cost-of-living 
escalator clause so that the cost-of-living 
allowance will go up one cent an hour 
every time the index rises one-half of a 
point, whenever the allowance is higher 
than six cents an hour. In the past, the 
allowance increased one cent an hour every 
time the index went up 2 of a point. 

A seventh straight holiday in the form of 
a half holiday Christmas Eve and a half 
holiday New Year’s Eve. 

Triple pay for holiday work by most 
employees, wage increases for workers in 
certain skilled classifications and improve- 
ments in insurance, including workers’ 
wives and children for the first time in 
in-hospital medical benefits. 





How much information should a company 
give its employees about the company’s 


affairs? An adequate answer to this ques- 
tion has been given in a speech by Herbert 
H. Lank, President of the Du Pont Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. 

“Business men should spend less time 
talking to one another, and more time 
informing their employees about the pur- 
poses, problems and methods of business.” 

Mr. Lank further said that “management 
has neglected its obligation to tell the story 
of how our business works, how the 
economic welfare of employees is insepar- 
able from that of management and owners, 
how our production potential can be 
realized only by earnest teamwork. 

“Perhaps we of management have spent 
too much time talking to each other and 
not enough talking with our employees, the 
people on whose enthusiastic co-operation 
the actual success of our industries and 
business programs so largely depends. 

“We must devise more imaginative ways 
of helping people understand what we are 
doing. We must devise more effective 
ways of demonstrating that management 
does think and act in terms of human 
values as well as dollars. 

“There is no secret formula for success 
here. We must continue to serve well all 
those whose well-being is related to the 
operation of our individual business—and 
we must make certain in a new and fuller 
sense that they understand what we are 
doing and why, and how it affects them.” 

Citing a recent opinion survey in the 
United States in which a majority of 
employees felt they could rely on man- 
agement to make working conditions as 
safe as possible, Mr. Lank said: “This 
reflects management’s long-term campaign 
for better industrial safety, which is 
successful largely because employees are 
able to understand the mutual interest of 
employees and management in lowering 
industrial accident rates. 





“It may be more difficult to demonstrate 
this same mutuality of interest in the 
economic sphere,” he added. “The self- 
interest of the employee in the profitable 
operation of his company may not seem 
so apparent at first glance as his self-interest 





in better safety. Yet even where manage- 
ment and employees disagree over how 
the rewards of production should be shared, 
it should be obvious that greater produc- 
tion would provide larger shares for all 
concerned. 

“It is increased production, resulting from 
tools and machinery, that increases indi- 
vidual productivity and gives us a higher 
standard of living. 

“What each of us has to do is to ask 
ourselves who is the most affected by 
industry and contemporary business. Is it 
the shareholders with their dividends? Is 
it the employees with their high standard 
of living? Is it the consumers because 
they share in the benefits of competition 
and acquire comfort from owning the 
commodities of modern living? Is it man- 
agement because of its prerogatives? 

“The real answer lies in the fact that 
all society profits abundantly from good 
business.” 

x *k * 


A novel method of making clear the exact 
nature of subjects put forward as sugges- 
tions is used in the minutes of the labour- 
management co-operation committee in a 
Winnipeg public utilities establishment. 

Instead of just explaining in words what 
the subjects involve, the minutes tell, and 
show through illustrations, what they are 
all about. 

To get a clear picture of the idea, let 
us examine the minutes of a recent meeting 
of the group. 

We find that lockers, ventilation, track 
trailers, battery charges and constitution 
changes are subjects on the agenda. 

In addition to the words describing the 
subjects, a drawing of each appears beside 
them—a common-type locker, track car, 
ventilating fan, battery charger layout, and 
a scroll representing the constitution. The 
layout is quite impressive—shows you at a 
glance what is up for discussion. 

Committees with plant artists at their 
disposal might use this idea to advantage. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


In addition to field repre- 
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Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during May and issued 


three certificates designating bargaining 
agents. During the month, the Board 


allowed the withdrawal of three applica- 
tions for certification and received four 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees of Lake Shore 
Lines, Limited, Montreal, employed aboard 
the S:S. Island King II (L.G., June, p. 654). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed by 
the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
in its freight, passenger, and yard service 
(L.G., June, p. 654). 

3. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 97, on behalf of a unit of structural 
iron workers employed by Edgar Bickerton 
Bridge and Structural Steel Erectors, Ltd., 
at Lewes River, Mile 897, Alaska Highway, 
Yukon ‘Territory, and elsewhere in the 
Yukon Territory (L.G., June, p. 654). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Saguenay and Lake St. John Tele- 
phone Employees’ National Syndicate, 
applicant, and The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, respondent (L.G., May, 
p. 541). 


eee. before 
Labour Relations Board 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America), 
applicant, and Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., May, p. 541). 

3. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Locals 115 and 955, applicants, and 
Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 541). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Saguenay Terminals 
Ltd.inits Port Alfred Division, Port Alfred, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited, 
on behalf of a unit of office employees 
employed by Saguenay Terminals Limited 
in its Port Alfred Division, Port Alfred, 
Que. (Investigating Officer, C. E. Poirier). 

3. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
building maintenance employees employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at various locations across Canada (Investi- 
gating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited at Seven Islands, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During May, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (general cargo), St. John’s, Nfld., 
and Longshoremen’s’ Protective Union 
(Coaciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Coal Company 
Limited), St. John’s, Nfld., and Longshore- 
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men’s Protective Union (Conciliation 


Officer: W. L. Taylor). 
3. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (salt and coal boats), St. John’s, 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Investigation Act, 


istrative 








Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

4. Radio Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

5. Canadian Broadeasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Bernard Wilson). 


6. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. “It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





8. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Atomic Energy 
Alhed Council, American Federation of 
Labour (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Bernard Wilson). (See above.) 

2. Radio Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). (See above.) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations [Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 


of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department, in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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3. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (salt and coal boats), St. John’s, 
Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). (See 
above.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. Perkins) (L.G., June, 
peieob). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Atomic Energy 
Allied Council, American Federation of 
Labour (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
(See above.) 

3. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and International 
Longshoremen’s and '‘Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., June, p. 655). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constitufed 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December 1954, to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, Ont., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Feb., 
p. 171) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of Eric. G. Taylor, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a Joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 


bers, J. K. Sims, Kitchener, Ont., and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
who were previously appointed on the 


nomination of the Company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited and Canadian 


Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
(L.G., May, p. 542), was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Prof. 
Henry Angus, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Prof. Angus was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, John Groves 
Gould, Vancouver, and A. R. Eddie, 
Hatzic, B.C., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509 (see 
above), was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of F. E. Harrison, Van- 
couver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, M. M. McFarlane and 
George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the Company and _ union 
respectively. 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


CKCV Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 426). Direct 
negotiations re-opened and dispute settled. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


In May, the Minister appointed Arthur 
MacNamara, Ottawa, Ont., as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to mediate the issue 
in dispute between the Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
diangDistriet .(1zG,,.. dune, -p... 656). A 
settlement of the dispute was reached in 
May by direct negotiations. 





Two Amalgamations Involving Five CCCL Federations Likely Soon 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour is consolidating its ranks by the 
amalgamation of a number of its federations. The mergers, when completed, will reduce 
from 16 to 13 the number of CCCL federations. 

The National Catholic Textile Federation, at its convention in Sherbrooke, adopted 
in principle a plan to amalgamate with the National Federation of Clothing Industry 
Workers and the National Federation of Full-Fashioned and Circular Hosiery Workers. 


Both of the latter had already approved such a merger. 


total of more than 15,000 members. 


The three federations have a 


The National Catholic Federation of Building and Construction Materials Trades 
recently endorsed amalgamation with the Catholic Federation of Wood Workers, which 
had already approved such a move. This merger would bring together more than 22,000 


members of the CCCL. 
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Collective Agreements 


Recent Changes in Wage Rates and Other 


Provisions of Collective Agreements 


Increase in wage rates provided in 70 per cent of group of collective 
agreements that became effective in six-month period ending March 31, 
Proportion granting pay boosts somewhat smaller than in earlier years 


Seventy per cent of a group of collective 
agreements examined recently by the 
Economics & Research Branch provided an 
increase in wage rates. The 245 agree- 
ments studied became effective between 
October 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955. 
Compared with studies of collective agree- 
ment changes in earlier periods, the present 
study indicates that a somewhat smaller 
proportion of agreements are currently 
providing increases in wage rates or 
improvements in other employee benefits. 

As was the case in 1954 and 1953, the 
majority of wage settlements were in the 
range of 5 to 9-9 cents per hour. Fewer 
agreements than before provided wage in- 
creases as high as 10 cents or more, while 
a higher proportion made no change or 
provided increases of less than 5 cents. 


Most of the 245 agreements included in 
the study provided one or more than one 
of the following: a wage increase, reduced 
hours of work, more liberal vacation 
provisions, an increased number of paid 
statutory holidays, the introduction of some 
new form of welfare provision.* Wage in- 
creases were by far the most frequent gain 
registered in the agreements, as indicated 
by the following distribution of agreement 


changes: 
Per cent of 


Per cent of | Workers 
Changes in Agreements Covered 
Wie, THEW EH Ugo Scomeeomen con 70 Lhd 
Vacation Provisions ........ 19 26 
Statusom: ilolidays! t2s....- 14 17 
TOUS OL BV OL: ' itor sea slate’. 12 il 
Introduction of 
Medical and/or Accident 
MSU ADGS?  seveltyerctereete 4 .otte s,s 3 2 
Group Life Insurance ...... 1 1 
Paid sick leave or cash 
compensation for wage loss 
LGM LOMILITTCR Sia yet ete cteye « 1 1 
The comparison between new and 


previous collective agreements showed, also, 
that increases in wage rates were accom- 





*The study of welfare plans was limited to the 
introduction of such plans, and did not extend to an 
examination of changes in existing plans. 


The collective agreements from which 
the information in this article is taken 
are part of a sample of 1,000 current 
agreements maintained in the Economics 
and Research Branch for analytical pur- 
poses. From this sample, 245 agreements, 
covering 125,100 workers, that became 
effective between October 1, 1954, and 
March 31, 1955, have been compared with 
the previous agreement for wage rate 
and other changes in working conditions. 
Other contracts in the sample were 


renegotiated during the period under 
review but copies of them had not been 


forwarded to the Branch in time to be 
included. 

Wages not expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for 
purposes of this study. Where increases 
of different amounts apply to different 
groups of employees, the increase to the 
largest number is the one used. A 
number of the agreements provide for 
deferred wage increases to take effect at 
various stipulated times during the life 
of the agreement. The total amount 
becoming effective within the first year 
of the agreement is the amount shown in 
Table 2. 





panied by increased fringe benefits in the 
following proportions: 
Per cent of 


Per cent of Workers 
Agreements Covered 
Wage change only ............ 38 38 
Wage change and change in 
one or more other items.... 32 39 
Change in the other items 
Onl Wier tcoarachrce moat ont ORs 8 7 
No change in wage rates or in 
elales Kenmare TysieMsl Boe cnracoeen 19 15 
Agreements not comparable .. 3 1 


Wage Rate Changes—Tables 1 and 2 
indicate a continuance of tendencies 
revealed by previous studies covering 1953 
and 1054" (1Gs. 1953.5 02 1410 Vand InG. 
March 1955, p. 319): a large majority of 
the contracts provide increased wage rates; 
and the majority of workers covered were 
in the group receiving increases of 5 to 9 
cents. But in the present study new con- 
tracts without wage increases or with 
increases of less than 5 cents an hour are 
relatively more numerous than in the 1953 
and 1954 studies, while negotiated in- 
creases in excess of 10 cents are conversely 
rarer. 
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The seven agreements shown in Table 1 
as having wage rates not comparable with 
those of previous agreements are textile 
industry contracts which did not include a 
wage schedule or whose wage schedules 
were not comparable from contract to 
contract. 

Table 2 shows that in approximately 90 
per cent of the contracts granting increases, 
covering about the same proportion of the 
workers in the survey, the wage increase 
was less than 10 cents. The five agree- 
ments providing wage rate increases above 
15 cents per hour included two agreements 
in which a good part of the increase went 
towards compensating for a reduction in 
the hours of work and three agreements 
without changes in hours in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Some 74 agreements affecting approxi- 
mately 41,000 workers were to run for two 
years or more. Of this group, 65 agreements 
covering 36,000 workers provided wage 
increases. 
followed the general pattern of a wage 
increase of 1 to 9-9 cents during the first 
year of the agreement. Further wage 
increases becoming effective after the first 
year of the agreement were stipulated in 
28 contracts covering 14,000 workers. The 
latter figure includes more than 10,000 
employees of the meatpacking industry’s 
three main producers. 

Wage increases usually became effective 
at the same date as the agreement. This 
was the case in 74 per cent of the 171 
agreements providing wage increases and 
included 59 per cent of the workers 
covered. In the other agreements, the date 
of the wage increase was prior to the 
effective date of the agreement (8 agree- 
ments covering 7,700 workers), or later than 
the effective date (21 agreements, 16,100 
workers), or the agreement included more 
than one increase during the first year (15 
agreements, 16,000 workers). 

Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—Only 
20 of the 245 agreements examined con- 
tained cost-of-living escalator provisions 
whereby wage rates are periodically 
adjusted for changes in the consumer price 
index. Of these, three had not previously 
included such a clause. On the other hand, 
eight agreements cancelled their former 
escalator clause. 


Hours of Work—The number of regular 
hours of work per week was changed in 
30 contracts covering 13,000 workers. In 
no case was the number of hours increased. 
Hours per week were reduced to 40 from 
42, 424 or 44 in 19 agreements covering 
8,000 workers. In ten other agreements, 
hours were also reduced but the work week 
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Most contracts in this group _ 


still exceeded 40 hours. One agreement, 
affecting 1,000 workers in the lithographing 
industry in eastern Canada, provides for a 
reduction of the work week from 40 to 374 
hours, effective next October. The reduc- 
tion in hours of work became effective at 
the same date as the agreement in two- 
thirds of the 30 agreements providing for 
such a reduction; the reduction in the 
others was to take place at a later date. 


Statutory Holidays—The number of paid 
statutory holidays in the year was in- 
creased in 34 agreements affecting 21,000 
workers. In nearly all cases the number 
of paid holidays was increased by either 
one or two days. The number of days 
under the new provisions ranged from five 
to 11 days per year. In a majority of the 
cases where changes were made, however, 
it was found that the number of days had 
been increased to eight from six or seven. 


Annual Vacations—Changes were slightly 
more frequent in provisions for paid 
annual vacations than in those governing 
statutory holidays. Vacation provisions 
were altered in 47 agreements affecting 
32,000 workers. The changes affected 
either the length of the vacation period, 
the service requirements for qualification 
or the rate of vacation pay. 

Provisions for a third week of vacation 
were introduced for the first time in 16 
agreements affecting 18,000 workers. In 10 
of these agreements the qualifying length 
of service was set at 15 years; in the 
others the qualifying periods extended from 
10 years (one agreement) to 25 years. 
Fifteen other agreements reduced the service 
requirements for the third week of vacation, 
in most cases by five years of service, to 
20, or 15, and, in the case of three small 
units, to 10 years for qualification. 

A qualifying period of as low as 10 
years for a three-week vacation has been 
extremely rare in Canadian industry, and 
it is interesting to note four examples of 
this provision in the present study, even 
though in each case the bargaining unit 
was small. 

Another unusual provision, that of a 
fourth week of paid vacation, was added 
in five agreements, with a service require- 
ment of 25 years. 

Service requirements to qualify for a 
second week of vacation were revised in 
nine agreements, the requirements usually 
being reduced by one year to five, four or 
three years of service. 

The rate of vacation pay was increased 
in five agreements covering 2,500 workers. 


Pensions and Welfare Plans—New pro- 
visions introducing pension and _ welfare 
plans such as group health insurance, group 
life insurance and paid sick leave were 
infrequently met with in the new agree- 


ments examined. Only 12 agreements 
covering 4,000 employees included the 
introduction of one or more of these items, 
of which eight were medical or accident 
insurance plans and two were pension plans. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during April and 
May made obligatory a number of changes 
in wages, hours, overtime, vacation with 
pay and paid holidays. 

In the construction industry, Sherbrooke 
region, a separate part now concerns pipe 
mechanics, steamfitters, sheet metal workers, 
roofers, etc. The territorial jurisdiction 
applying to these trades is divided into two 
Zones: Zone I, cities or towns of Sher- 
brooke, Farnham, Cowansville, Granby, 
Magog, Asbestos, Windsor, East Angus, and 
within a radius of five miles of their limits; 
Zone II, the remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction. Minimum rates at Sherbrooke 
for these trades were increased by 10 cents 
to $1.50 per hour and two deferred in- 
creases were provided which will make the 
rate $1.70 per hour from April 1, 1956; in 
Zone II, two deferred increases will make 
the rate $1.60 per hour from April 1, 1956. 
Weekly hours of Zone I for the above 
trades, from October 1, 1955, will be 
reduced from 44 to 40; in Zone II, 
unchanged at 44 per week. Other provi- 
sions include one additional holiday. 

In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum rates for classifications of the 
general wage scale were increased by from 
5 to 10 cents per hour; minimum weekly 
rates for permanent maintenance workers 
were increased by $5 per week. Regular 
weekly hours for labourers of Zone I were 
reduced from 48 to 44, in line with other 


classifications in this Zone. New supple- 
mentary provisions governing plumbers, 
steamfitters, pipe mechanics, welders, etc., 
increased the minimum rates for these 
classifications by from 10 to 15 cents per 
hour. A deferred increase of 10 cents 
per hour for Jjourneymen and 5 cents for 
apprentices, effective May 1, 1956, was 
provided for. The cost-of-living escalator 
clause was deleted. 

At Trois Riviéres minimum rates for 
plumbers, steamfitters, refrigeration 
mechanics, welders, etc., were increased by 
10 cents, to $1.45 per hour. 

In the construction industry at Rimouski 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 5 
cents; minimum weekly rates for permanent 
maintenance employees were increased by 
$2.50 per week. 

In the ladies’ cloak and suit industry 
throughout the province, a new agreement 
provided for the addition of the Rainwear 
and Sportswear Manufacturers Association 
to the contracting parties, and a new 
schedule of minimum rates for the manu- 
facture of Class “B” garments consisting 
of raincoats, station-wagon coats, ski suits, 
ete. Other provisions, previously in 
effect, governing the manufacture of Class 
“A” garments, including hours, overtime, 
minimum rates, etce., were unchanged. With 
minor variations, the working conditions 
applicable to Class “A” garments, including 
a 40-hour work week, also govern opera- 
tions on Class “B” garments. 











Fata! Industrial Accidents 


(Continued from page 813) 


or flyfng in mines and quarries (7). In 
the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc,’ 54 fatalities were recorded. 
These included 29 as a result of automobile 
or truck accidents and 11 involving ai§r- 
craft. “Falls and slips” accounted for 40 
of the fatalities during the period; 36 of 





the deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 84. In British Columbia there 
were 44 and in Quebec 42. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 94 fatalities in January, 74 in February 
and 81 in March. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario appeal court finds interprovincial trucker not exempt from 
provincial Act requiring the licensing of vehicles. Quebec courts deal 
with cases involving automatic renewal of collective agreements and 


the question of what distinguishes an employee from a contractor 


In Ontario the appeal court has ruled 
that a provincial statute requiring public 
commercial vehicles to be licensed does not 
interfere unconstitutionally with an inter- 
provincial carrier. 

The Quebec appeal court has held that a 
clause in a collective agreement providing 
that notice to negotiate for the amendment 
of the agreement must be given at least 
60 days before the renewal date was null 
because it did not comply with the Labour 
Relations Act. 


In considering an action for damages, the 
Quebec Superior Court has examined the 
legal distinction between an employee and 
a contractor. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


... finds interprovincial trucking firm properly 


convicted under provincial vehicle licensing Act 


On May 26, 1954, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeals of an inter- 
provincial trucking company from convic- 
tions for breaches of the Ontario Public 
Commercial Vehicles Act, holding that the 
relevant provisions of the Act did not 
unconstitutionally interfere with the busi- 
ness of an interprovincial undertaking. 


The judgment of the Court was delivered 
orally by Chief Justice Pickup. The 
appellant trucking firm had been convicted 
by a county court judge of operating a 
public commercial vehicle not licensed as 
such under the Public Commercial Vehicles 
Act and without having a public commercial 
vehicle licence plate attached. The 
appellant claimed that the Act was ultra 
vires of the provincial legislature with 
respect to an international and interpro- 
vincial highway carrier. 

The Chief Justice stated that the appeals 
did not turn on this question of law, since 
the appellant had applied for and been 
granted an operating licence. The Act 
required as a prerequisite to the granting 
of an operating licence a certificate of 
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public necessity and convenience issued by 
the Ontario Municipal Board. If the truck- 
ing firm had been charged for failure to 
hold an operating licence, it might have 
been necessary to consider whether the 
province had power to prevent an inter- 
national or interprovincial undertaking from 
carrying on business in the province. 

The sections of the Act relevant to the 
case did not interfere with an interpro- 
vincial undertaking beyond requiring the 
vehicles to be licensed with a licence plate 
attached to them. In His Lordship’s view, 
this was within the legislative power of the 
province, since it was legislation applicable 
to all public commercial vehicles whether 
engaged in intraprovincial, interprovincial 
or international transportation. It was not 
necessary to refer to the decision of the 
Privy Council in the Winner case (L.G., 
April 1954, p. 559) since there had been 
no unlawful interference by a provincial 
authority by refusal of a licence or other- 
wise. 

The Court dismissed the trucker’s appeal 
with costs. Regina v. Arrow Transit Lines 
Ltd. [1955] 2 DLR 351. 


Quebec Court of Queen's Bench, Appeal Side... 


... holds arbitration council properly established 
as collective agreement not automatically renewed 


On February 18 the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, allowed a 
union’s appeal from a judgment of the 
Superior Court, which had granted a writ 
of prohibition against a council of arbitra- 
tion on the ground that 1t was without 
jurisdiction because a collective agreement 
between the union and the company had 
been automatically renewed. The appeal 
court held that the agreement had not been 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


automatically renewed because the union 
had given notice of its desire to amend the 
agreement within the period specified in the 
Labour Relations Act. 


Reasons for the Court’s decision were 
given by Mr. Justice Pratte, who first set 
out the facts. A collective agreement had 
been concluded in March 1952 between 
La Brique Citadelle Limitée and Local 103 
of the Union fédérale des ouvriers de 
briqueterte de Québec. The agreement 
provided for its automatic renewal at the 
end of one year, unless at least 60 days 
before March 16 either party notified the 
other of its desire to amend or terminate 
the agreement. 


On January 31, 1953, the union notified 
the company that it wished to amend the 
agreement. The company refused to nego- 
tiate on the ground that since the union 
had sent its notice less than 60 days before 
the renewal date the agreement had been 
automatically renewed. The union referred 
the dispute to the provincial Minister of 
Labour for conciliation and on May 15 
the Minister appointed a council of arbi- 
tration (conciliation board). The com- 
pany’s application for a writ of prohibition 
to prevent the board from functioning was 
granted by the Superior Court on the 
ground that the collective agreement was 1n 
force (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1302). 


His Lordship stated that the case 
depended on whether the agreement had 
been automatically renewed because notice 
had not been given within the period 
specified in the agreement, in spite of the 
fact that the union had given notice within 
the period specified in Section 15 of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act, that is, 
between the 60th and the 30th day before 
the renewal date. He considered that the 
provision in the Act was obligatory and 
that the parties to an agreement were not 
free to specify a different period for the 
giving of notice to amend or terminate 
the agreement. He pointed out that the 
automatic renewal of an agreement. could 
directly affect the rights of third parties. 
The Act permitted an association to be 
certified in the place of the existing 
bargaining agent between the 60th and the 
30th day before the expiry date of an 
agreement. This right would exist only if 
the agreement had not been renewed. If, 
therefore, the parties to an agreement were 
free to disregard the provisions of Section 
15 of the Act the employees could be 
deprived of their right to change their 
bargaining agent, which would be contrary 
to the spirit of the Act. 

As another indication of the intention of 
the Act, Mr. Justice Pratte noted Section 


53, which provided that collective agree- 
ments existing at the time the Act came 
into force should be deemed to be so 
amended as to make them conform to the 
provisions of Section 15. This indicated 
the intention of the Legislature to establish 
in Section 15 a rule for all agreements. 


His Lordship concluded that the auto- 
matic renewal clause contained in the 
collective agreement was null because it 
did not conform with Section 15 of the 
Act and that consequently the notice given 
by the union on January 31 prevented the 
renewal of the agreement. 


The Court, allowing the union’s appeal, 
reversed the judgment of the Superior 
Court granting the writ of prohibition 
against the council of arbitration. Gagné 
et autres v. La Brique Citadelle Limitée et 
vUnion fédérale des ouvriers de briqueterie 
[1955] BR 384. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... considering an action for damages, finds truck 
driver an independent contractor, not an employee 


In a judgment given January 5, 1955, 
the Quebec Superior Court examined the 
legal question of what distinguishes an 
employee from a contractor. It dismissed 
an action for damages arising from an 
accident caused by a truck driver, holding 
that the driver was not the employee of 
the defendant. 


The reasons for judgment were given by 
Mr. Justice Challies. He stated first that 
the most important characteristic of the 
relationship between master and servant 
was the employer’s right to give orders. 
On this point he quoted from Nadeau, 
Traté de drowt civil du Québec, Planiol 
and Ripert, Drow civil francais, and 
Savatier, Responsabilité civile. 

Fixed working hours might point to the 
fact that a person was an employee but a 
person could be an employee although he 
worked only when he wished to do so, and 
whether he was paid by the piece or by 
the hour. Other indications which might 
point to the relationship of employer and 
employee were continuity of employment, 
workmen doing work for one rather than 
several persons, and using the employer’s 
tools. 


Mr. Justice Challies stated that the 
grounds for distinguishing a contract of 
enterprise from a contract for lease and 
hire of services were set out in Quebec 
Asbestos Corp. v. Couture [1929] SCR 166. 
In that case it was held that the appellant 
was an independent contractor because he 
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supplied his own dynamite and tools, hired, 
paid and controlled his men and was in no 
way a subordinate of the mining company. 
It was stated that the relation of master 
and servant arises only where the employer 
retains not only the power of supervising 
the work generally but also of controlling 
the method of doing it and the time it is 
done. Another point mentioned was that 
if the workman under the contract is free 


to employ someone else to do part of the 
work he is almost certainly an independent 
contractor. 

After considering these questions of law 
and the facts in the case at bar, the Court 
held that the trucker was not an employee 
and dismissed the action for damages 
against the defendant. Drowin v. Desautels 
[19501 Csi. 





Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, 1955 


Compensation rate for work injury raised to 70 per cent. Plumbing 
Trade Act authorizes regulations that will be, in effect, plumbing 
code for province. Certification of plumbing tradesmen authorized 


The New Brunswick Legislature was in 
session from February 10 to April 5. 
During the session the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was amended by raising the 
rate of compensation from 66% to 70 per 
cent. An Act was also passed to provide 
for assistance to workmen who had con- 
tracted silicosis in the province before it 
was made a compensable industrial disease. 


Three Acts were passed regarding the 
plumbing trade. They provide for the 
issuing of general regulations governing 
materials and workmanship in the trade, 
for the granting of certificates to qualified 
journeyman plumbers, and permit munici- 
palities to make further regulations for the 
licensing of plumbers within a municipality. 


Minor amendments were made in the 
Labour Relations Act and the Mining Act. 


In the field of social legislation, a 
Disabled Persons Act was passed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act raised the rate of compensa- 
tion for disability, extended the scope of 
the Act, and added a definition of accident. 

The compensation rate was raised from 
663 to 70 per cent of average annual earn- 
ings, effective January 1, 1956. . The 
maximum annual earnings on which com- 
pensation may be based remains at $3,000. 

A provision introduced in passage will 
bring farm workmen under Part I of the 
Act if the employer applies for coverage. 
This provision is not effective until it is 
proclaimed in force. The exclusion of farm 
workers from the scope of Part II of the 
Act will also be removed when the section 
is proclaimed. Part II gives a right of 
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action for compensation against an employer 
if a work injury is caused by defective 
equipment or the negligence of the employer 
or a fellow employee. 

Coverage was extended to _ persons 
employed by school boards or vocational 
committees as home economics teachers, 
industrial teachers, shop teachers, main- 
tenance employees, caretakers and bus 
operators. 


“Accident” is now defined as an unlooked- 
for mishap or untoward event which is not 
expected or designed and includes an 
accident caused by lightning, frost bite or 
infection from blistered hands. 


Compensation for Silicosis 


An Act to provide compensation for 
workmen who contracted silicosis during 
employment in New Brunswick prior to 
June 1, 1948, was passed to become effec- 
tive on June 1, 1955. 


Silicosis was designated as a compensable 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1948, but workmen 
who had contracted the disease prior to 
June 1, 1948, were not made eligible for 
benefits. The new Act provides for the 
payment of $40 a month to a workman 
who is disabled as a result of contracting 
the disease prior to June 1, 1948, and who 
is consequently unable to continue his 
ordinary occupation, or to the widow of a 
workman who has died from silicosis con- 
tracted in the province before that date. 
Funds are to be provided from the con- 
solidated revenue fund for payment of com- 
pensation and for the costs of administra- 
tion by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


This measure follows the recommenda- 
tion of a Commission headed by Judge 
W. F. Lane that was appointed to inquire 
into compensation or assistance for those 
who had contracted silicosis before it was 
compensable, and also into measures to 
control silicosis. After holding public 
hearings and receiving briefs, the Commis- 
sion presented its report to the Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer on October 4, 1954, 
recommending assistance in lieu of com- 
pensation. Since, in their opinion, assist- 
ance was a matter of grace rather than of 
right, they proposed $40 a month as an 
arbitrary figure which they considered fair 
and proper under the circumstances. They 
recommended that the costs be met out of 
general taxation, as in their judgment to 
add the necessary amount now to the 
assessment of the industries concerned 
would be crippling to them. 


In connection with the other part of 
their inquiry, measures for the control of 
silicosis, they noted that steps had been 
taken by the industries concerned to find 
measures to control the contracting of 
silicosis by workmen and that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board has not been 
called upon to pay any claim for silicosis 
since it was declared an industrial disease. 
The Commission urged the management of 
those industries in which silicosis is a 
hazard to continue their efforts to remedy 
any condition within their plants which 
might tend to cause this disease, and 
recommended that a Division of Industrial 
Hygiene be set up within the New Bruns- 
wick Department of Health and Social 
Services so that those industries in which 
silicosis may be contracted can be in- 
spected at least once a year. 


Plumbers and the Plumbing Trade 


Three enactments relate to plumbers and 
the plumbing trade in the province. The 
Plumbing Trade Act, which is to come into 
effect on proclamation, will authorize the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations governing the installation and 
repair of plumbing, sewerage and draining 
in respect to such matters as materials to 
be used and the manner in which the work 
is to be performed. When the regulations 
are issued they may be brought into effect 
in any area either by an order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council declaring 
them to apply or by a municipal by-law 
bringing them into force in the munici- 
pality. Second, an amendment to the 
Trades Examination Act provides for the 
examining and certification of qualified 
plumbing tradesmen. Third, the Master 
Plumbers’ Municipal Licensing Act 


empowers a municipality to set up its own 
examining board and to require special 
licences for plumbing work in the 
municipality. 


Plumbing Trade Act 


The main provision of the Plumbing 
Trade Act is the authorizing of regula- 
tions which will be, in effect, a plumbing 
code for the province. In any area where 
the regulations are brought into effect, no 
person may engage in the work of the 
plumbing trade unless he holds a certificate 
of qualification. 

The Act provides also for a Technical 
Advisory Council of not more than seven 
members to advise on the plumbing trade 
and the regulations as required by the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, who is 
responsible for the administration of the 
Act. The members of the council will not 
receive remuneration for their services, but 
their expenses in the work of the Council 
may be paid. 

Authority is also given for the appoint- 
ment of a chief plumbing inspector. In 
areas where the regulations are brought into 
effect by Order in Council, he will be 
responsible for their enforcement. Failure 
to comply with the Act and regulations will 
be an offence punishable by a fine of $50. 
Where they are brought into effect by a 
municipal plumbing by-law, it will be his 
duty to assist in the setting up and enforce- 
ment of the by-law. 

The Act authorizes a municipality to pass 
a by-law declaring regulations made under 
the Act to be in effect within the munici- 
pality and providing for the appointment 
of a local plumbing inspector to enforce 
such by-laws. Municipalities are further 
authorized to require a municipal licence 
for the practising of the plumbing trade in 
the municipality. Such licences may be 
issued only to a person who holds a 
certificate as a journeyman plumber under 
the Trades Examination Act, a plumber’s 
licence under the Health Act, or a certificate 
stating he is an apprentice in the plumbing 
trade serving under the immediate super- 
vision of a qualified person. 

The by-law may set a penalty of $50 
for any person who does plumbing work 
not in conformity with the regulations or 
any person who practises the plumbing 
trade without a licence from the munici- 
pality. However, the Act provides that 
municipalities must grant licences to non- 
residents on the same terms as to residents 
in the municipality. 
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Trades Examination Act Amendment 


An amendment to the Trades Examina- 
tion Act, effective on receiving Royal 
Assent March 25, added plumbing and pipe- 
fitting to the trades to which the Act 
applies. The effect of this is to authorize 
the establishment of a provincial board of 
examiners for the plumbing trade empow- 
ered to issue a certificate of qualification as 
a journeyman plumber to any qualified 
candidate who has passed the examination 
prescribed by the board. The Act pre- 
viously applied to the electrical trade, and 
to electric and gas welding. 


A further amendment has to do with 
municipalities which have their own licens- 
ing by-law for trademen. Any municipality 
which requires tradesmen to be _ licensed 
must grant the licence without examination 
to any person who is already holder of a 
tradesmen’s certificate of qualification under 
this Act and who pays the same licence 
fee as other tradesmen resident in the 
municipality. 


Master Plumbers’ Municipal Licensing 


Act 


The Master Plumbers’ Municipal Licens- 
ing Act provides that a municipality may 
set up a board of examiners for the purpose 
of determining the grade and qualification 
of those wishing to practise the plumbing 
trade. 


The Act defines a qualified plumber, 
master plumber and apprentice. A “quali- 
fied plumber” is a person who holds a 
certificate of qualification as a journeyman 
plumber under the Trades Examination 
Act or a plumber’s licence issued under the 
authority of the Health Act. A “master 
plumber” is a qualified plumber who is 
skilled in the planning, superintending and 
installation of plumbing, 
with the laws, rules and regulations govern- 
ing the same, and who, by himself, or by 
employing qualified plumbers or apprentices, 
performs plumbing work. An “apprentice” 
is a person serving an apprenticeship in 
the work of the plumbing trade under the 
direct and immediate supervision of a 
qualified plumber. 


The Act specifically empowers a munici- 
pality to make by-laws governing the 
licensing of persons who engage in plumbing 
work within its area and prohibiting persons 
to practise plumbing without a hcence. It 
may appoint a board of examiners to 
examine, grade and qualify persons wishing 
to engage in plumbing in that area. 
Further, it may empower the board to 
issue, refuse or cancel the licence to any 
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and is familiar . 


person so engaged. Fees may be charged 
for both the examination and the licence. 
A fine of $50 may be imposed on any 
person violating any of the above provi- 
sions. 


However, if a qualified plumber pays the 
specified municipal licence fee and apples 
for a master plumbers’ certificate within 
one year of the by-law’s coming into force, 
he must be granted such a licence, without 
being examined and qualified by the board 
of examiners. Special licences must be 


issued without examination to persons 
licensed as master plumbers in other 
municipalities. : 


The municipality is specifically denied 
the power to exempt any work or operation 
from the definition of plumbing work. 
Further, no municipal by-law under the 
Act may become effective until it receives 
the approval of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, who may refuse such approval if he 
considers the by-law to be contrary to good 
health and sanitation practices or to restrict 
unduly the right of a master plumber to 
engage in his trade within a municipality. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act authorizes the Executive Committee 
of the Labour Relations Board (composed 
of the Chairman and Secretary) to carry 
out inquiries for the purpose of determining 
whether the majority of the employees in 
a unit are members in good standing of a 
trade union or whether a majority of them 
have selected a trade union to be their 
bargaining agent. The inquiries may in- 
clude examining of records, holding of 
hearings or the taking of votes. The effect 
of the amendment is to permit the Execu- 
tive Committee to carry out inquiries on 
behalf of the Board. 


Mining 

An amendment to the Mining Act 
repealed a provision which required five 
per cent of the men employed underground 
in a mine to be holders of First Aid 


Certificates from the St. John Ambulance 
Corps. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Allowances Act, 
which received assent March 25, authorizes 
the Minister of Health and Social Services 
to make an agreement with the federal 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
to provide a general scheme of allowances 
for disabled persons in the province. 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan, 1955 


Increased benefits in death cases provided in revision of Workmen's 
Compensation Act. Amendment to Wages Recovery Act permits Depart- 
ment of Labour inspectors to collect unpaid wages on behalf of employees 


The Saskatchewan Legislature was in 
session from February 10 until March 30. 
The main labour enactment was a revision 
and consolidation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in which some benefits were 
increased. 


Amendments to the Minimum Wage Act 
and the Annual Holidays Act were passed 
to protect employees who are entitled to 
notice of dismissal or lay-off. 

The Trade Union Act was amended to 
permit the Labour Relations Board to fix 
a common date for the expiry of all 
collective agreements between a trade union 
and an employer where several establish- 
ments are involved. 


Inspectors of the Department of Labour 
were authorized by an amendment to the 
Wages Recovery Act to collect unpaid 
wages on behalf of employees where there 
is agreement as to the amount due. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Accident Fund Act 

Substantially higher benefits to the widow 
find orphan children of a deceased workman 
were provided for in the revision of the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act. The maximum amount of annual 
earnings that may be reckoned in com- 
puting compensation remains at $4,000, and 
the rate on which disability benefits are 
based at 75 per cent. 


The new statute replaces the original 
collective liability Act passed in 1929 and 
amended 17 times since that date. The 
revision follows hearings held last year by 
a committee appointed to review the oper- 
ation of the Act and to recommend amend- 
ments. The Saskatchewan Act is, by the 
terms of the legislation, reviewed at least 
every four years by a committee equally 
representative of employers and employees 
and including at least one representative of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. In 
addition to the changes indicated below 
sections of the Act were rearranged for 
greater clarity. 

The monthly allowance for a widow or 
invalid widower was raised from $60 to $75, 
and the allowance for an orphan child to 
age 16 (18, if attending school) was in- 
creased from $30 to $35 a month. In only 
two other provinces, Ontario and British 


Columbia, is a $75 monthly allowance pay- 
able to a widow, and the orphans’ allow- 
ance is equalled only in Ontario. 


All increases in benefits under the Act 
were to go into effect on July 1 and to 
apply to all compensation payments after 
that date regardless of the date of the 
accident. 


Normally, benefits to a widow and 
children are to be reduced if they exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
However, the Act fixes minimum payments 
for the protection of families that would 
apply where there is more than one child 
and where the workman’s earnings were 
low. In line with the increases in benefits 
to a widow and orphan children these 
minima were increased from $60 to $75 for 
the widow, from $85 to $100 for a widow 
and one child; from $100 to $115 for a 
widow and two children. There is now 
also provision for $10 a month payable for 
each additional child, even if the benefits 
exceed the workman’s earnings. 


In 1953 the Act was amended to provide 
an allowance of up to $100 for transporta- 
tion of the body from place of death to 
place of burial when the death of the 
workman occurred away from his usual 
place of residence. The limitation of $100 
was removed this year and the Board may 
now, in its discretion, pay the total trans- 
portation cost. 


A new provision in the Saskatchewan Act 
states that if a workman is found dead 
at his place of employment, his death will 
be presumed to have occurred as a result 
of an accident arising out of his employ- 
ment unless the evidence is sufficient to 
rebut the presumption. This provision is 
the same as in the Alberta Act. A similar 
provision in the Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia Acts applies only to a workman 
found dead in the underground workings of 
a mine (in Nova Scotia, of a coal mine). 


The minimum benefits payable to injured 
workmen who are totally disabled were 
also raised. In permanent total disability 
cases the increase was from $20 to $25 a 
week; in temporary total disability cases 
from $15 to $25 a week or average earnings 
if they are less than that amount. 


The 


medical, 


including 
hospital 


aid, 
and 


cost of medical 
surgical, nursing 
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services as well as the provision and repair 
of crutches, artificial limbs and _ other 
apparatus, is borne by the Accident Fund. 
By a further amendment medical aid will 
now also include the expenses of trans- 
portation and sustenance furnished by the 
Board to the injured workman. Formerly 
the cost of such transportation and suste- 
nance had to be met by the employer. 

The provisions respecting the medical 
examination of an injured workman were 
revised to give the Board more authority. 
Previously a workman if required by his 
employer had to submit to a second medical 
examination by a physician chosen and paid 
by the employer. The Board could then 
require the workman to submit to an exam- 
ination by a medical referee chosen by the 
Board. Under the new legislation the 
Board may, where it deems necessary, 
require a workman who claims compensa- 
tion under the Act to submit himself for 
examination by a medical referee. 


Another amendment clarifies the section 
which permits the Board to penalize an 
employer who has not taken adequate 
precautions for the protection of his work- 
men by imposing a higher assessment rate 
on him than is imposed on the industry as 
a whole. As re-worded, the section, now 
much like the corresponding sections of the 
Alberta and Ontario Acts, gives the Board 
greater discretion by stating that it may 
add to the amount of an assessment such 
a percentage as the Board deems just when 
it determines that “sufficient precautions 
have not been taken for the prevention of 
accidents to workmen in the employment 
of an employer or the working conditions 
are not safe for workmen”. Formerly, the 
Board was authorized to impose a higher 
assessment rate on an industry “where a 
greater number of accidents has happened 
in any industry than, in the opinion of the 
Board, ought to have happened if proper 
precautions had been taken...or where in 
the opinion of the Board the ways, works 
machinery or appliances in any industry 
are defective, inadequate or insufficient”. 
The provision authorizing the Board to 
exclude such an industry from the class in 
which it was included for assessment pur- 
poses and to make the employer individu- 
ally liable to pay compensation was 
repealed. 

A new section gives additional authority 
for the inspection of establishments by an 
authorized representative of the Board for 
the purposes of the administration of the 
Act. The Inspector has the right at all 
reasonable hours to enter and inspect the 
establishment of any employer. A fine of 
up to $500 is provided for on summary 
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conviction of a person who hinders an 
inspector or refuses to permit an inspection. 

The Bill as introduced would have 
added to the schedule of industrial diseases 
“oulmonary and respiratory irritation from 
exposure to vapours, mists or dusts” in any 
process. This provision was dropped at the 
committee stage. 


Individual Liability Statute 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
individual liability statute, which now 
applies only to railway employees included 
in the Order of Railway Telegraphers, pro- 
vides that an action for compensation taken 
under the Act must be begun within one 
year of the occurrence of the accident 
causing the injury, or in the case of death, 
within one year from the time of death. 
The former limitaton in either case was six 
months. 


Minimum Wages and Holidays with Pay 


The Minimum Wage Act and the Annual 
Holidays Act were both amended, effective 
from May 1, to give further protection to 
employees who are dismissed or laid off. 

Under the Minimum Wage Act a week’s 
notice must be given to an employee who 
is about to be discharged or laid off. The 
amendment guarantees to such an employee 
the sum earned by him during that week or 
a week’s normal wages exclusive of over- 
time, whichever amount is the greater. [f 
the employer fails to give the required 
notice he must pay to the employee a sum 
equivalent to a week’s regular pay. 

An amendment also provides that an 
employer may not evade the provisions of 
the regulations under the Act respecting 
payment for a week in which a public 
holiday occurs nor the provisions of the 
Hours of Work Act which fix maximum 
daily and weekly hours after which over- 
time must be paid by altering the regular 
working hours of employees or laying them 
off temporarily prior to the actual dis- 
charge. If an employer is convicted of 
violating this section he may be ordered 
to pay, In addition to the fine imposed, 
the difference between the sum actually 
paid to the employee and the sum to which 
he was entitled. 

The Annual Holidays Act, which requires 
an employee to be granted two weeks’ 
vacation with pay after a year of employ- 
ment, was amended to ensure that an 
employee does not have to take part of his 
annual vacation during the period in which 
he is entitled to continue in employment 
after notice of termination of employment 
has been given. If the employer or 
employee gives notice of termination of 


employment, the employer must not require 
the employee to take his vacation during 
the period of his notice. Further, the pay- 
ment for the vacation does not constitute 
payment for any part of the period during 
which notice of termination of employment 
is in effect. 

The Act was also amended to provide 
that where an employer has not permitted 
an employee to take his annual holiday 
he is required to pay him the amount due 
to him as holiday pay not later than 10 
months less 14 days from the date on which 
he becomes entitled to the holiday. 


Industrial Relations 


The Trade Union Act was amended to 
provide that when a trade union, by its 
locals or councils, is a party to two or 
more collective agreements with the same 
employer in two or more establishments 
and the agreements expire on different 
dates, the Labour Relations Board on 
application of the trade union or the 
employer, may fix a date to be the expiry 
date of all the agreements. The amend- 
ment would have effect in circumstances 
such as those in the Macdonalds Consoli- 
dated case (L.G., Jan., p. 80). 

The section which is designed to ensure 
continuity of collective agreements when 
an employer disposes of his business was 
reworded and is now more like the corre- 
sponding sections of the Alberta and 
British Columbia Acts. The section pro- 
vides that where a business is transferred 
the person acquiring the business is bound 
by all orders of the Board and all pro- 
ceedings taken by the Board before the 
acquisition, and the new employer becomes 
a party to any collective agreement then 
in force. 


Recovery of Unpaid Wages 


The Wages Recovery Act enables an 
employee to recover unpaid wages from his 
employer by making a complaint before a 
justice of the peace or a police magistrate. 
An amendment this year provides that 
unpaid wages may also be collected from 
the employer by a Department of Labour 
inspector. 

The new provision states that if an 
authorized representative of the Minister of 
Labour finds that an employer has failed 
to pay an employee the wages due to him 
he may determine the amount owing to 
the employee. If the amount is agreed to 
in writing by the employer and employee, 


the employer is required to pay it to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour within two days 
and the Deputy Minister is to pay it to 
the employee immediately. If the employer 
pays the required amount to the Deputy 
Minister the employee is not entitled to 
lay an information in respect of the wages 
covered by the payment. 

The Deputy Minister is required to keep 
a record of all such money paid to him 
by employers and paid by him to the 
employees. Where the Deputy Minister is 
unable to pay the employee any money 
he receives from an employer because the 
whereabouts of the employee are unknown, 
the money is to be paid into the consoli- 
dated revenue fund if the employee fails 
to claim it within two years after it is 
received by the Deputy Minister. 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act was amended to 
continue until April 1, 1956, the stipulation 
against a reduction in wages where weekly 
hours are reduced to conform with the 
provision in the Act for a 44-hour work 
week. The Act requires employers to pay 
an overtime rate of time and one-half for 
any time worked beyond this weekly limit. 


Electrical Inspection and Licensing 


An amendment to the Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act replaces the section 
setting out requirements for a journeyman’s 
licence with a provision stating simply that 
a person applying to the department for a 
journeyman’s licence “shall satisfy the chief 
inspector that he is qualified to perform the 
work of a journeyman”. Requirements as 
to experience and training were specifically 
set out in the replaced section (L.G., 1952, 
D. 93D). 

Certain requirements of the Act, which 
formerly were applicable only in Regina 
and Saskatoon, may now apply in any city 
which the chief inspector designates as a 
city in which a full-time inspector is 
employed. 


Social Legislation 


The Old Age Assistance Act, the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act, the Disabled 
Persons Allowances Act and the Social Aid 
Act were all amended to give to the 
Director of Public Assistance in the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
the powers formerly vested in the Social 
Welfare Board. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Newfoundland issues first minimum wage order for women, revises men’s. 
B.C. sets higher minimum ‘hourly rate in logging, sawmill industries 
Manitoba issues annual fair wage schedule for construction industry 


In Newfoundland a general minimum 
wage order for women, the first applicable 
to women in that province, established a 
minimum rate of 85 cents an hour. At 
the same time the general order for men 
was revised, making the overtime rate pay- 
able after eight hours in a day. 

A new minimum wage order for the 
logging and sawmill industries in British 
Columbia replaced three earlier orders and 
established a higher minimum hourly rate. 
An hours of work regulation for the 
logging industry permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a two-week period. 

In Manitoba, the 1955-56 fair wage 
schedule for the construction industry was 
issued, establishing minimum wage rates 
and maximum hours for the various trades 
until April 30, 1956. 

New regulations of the Saskatchewan 
Highway Traffic Board limit the hours a 
motor transport operator may be on duty 
to 60 hours in a week, and provide that 
a driver may not be on duty for more than 
ten hours in 24 unless he has eight con- 
secutive hours of rest. These limits are the 
same as those established for transport 
drivers in the United States by regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A new order under the Hours of Work 
Act in Saskatchewan permits transmission 
pipe-line workers to work up to 48 hours 
a week before overtime rates must be paid. 

Revised regulations governing the exam- 
ination and certification of pressure welders 
were issued in Alberta. 

Regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act providing for the medical examination 
of seamen, implementing an ILO Conven- 
tion which will come into force in August, 
have now been gazetted. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


The Medical Examination of Seafarers 
Regulations, implementing International 
Labour Convention No. 73, were approved 
by P.C. 1955-667 on May 5 and gazetted 
May 25. 

These regulations under the Canada 
Shipping Act were first issued in 1950 under 
P.C. 1480 (L.G., 1951, p. 1000) but were 
not brought into effect pending ratification 
of the Convention by a sufficient number 
of other maritime nations. The Conven- 
tion, which was ratified by Canada in 1951 
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(L.G., 1951, p. 496), provides that ratifying 
countries will arrange for the medical 
examination of seamen and for the issuing 
of certificates attesting to each seaman’s 
fitness of sight and hearing and declaring 
that he is not suffering from any disease 
which would make him unsuitable for work 
at sea or a danger to the health of others 
on board. It has now been ratified by 
Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal 
and Uruguay, and will go into effect in 
August, 1955. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Boilers Act 


Regulations as to the standards of qualifi- 
cation and examination of pressure welders, 
approved by O.C. 449-55 and effective 
April 1, were gazetted April 30. They 
rescind regulations governing pressure 
welders approved by O.C. 1615-40 (L.G., 
1941, p. 30). 

Only a person holding a certificate under 
the Boilers Act may weld a pressure vessel 
or pressure piping, with the exception that 
an authorized inspector may permit welding 
to be done under his supervision under 
certain circumstances by a person who does 
not hold a certificate. In a remote area 
where a qualified person is not available, 
an inspector may permit repairs to be made 
by a welder whom he he has found by 
testing to be competent to do the required 
work. The vessel so repaired must be 
hydrostatically tested before it is placed in 
use and the inspector must submit a com- 
plete report of the entire operation, in- 
cluding the practical test he gave the 
welder. : 

Certificates are, as before, classed as 
Grade A, Grade B and provisional. All 
three certificates permit the holder to 
engage in all welding under the Boilers Act 
providing material groupings and perform- 
ance requalifications, as outlined in para- 
graph Q-25, Section IX, Welding Qualifica- 
tions, A.S.M.E. Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Code, are complied with.* The holder of a 





*Q-25 states: ‘“‘Requalification of a Performance 
Specification shall be made (i) when a _ welder 
has not welded under it for a period of three 
months or more, or (2) when there is a specific 
reason to question his ability to make welds that 
meet the Specification. Requalification under (1) 
need be made in only a single test-plate thickness.” 


Grade A certificate may also engage in 
Fusion Welded Boiler repairs as outlined in 
the National Board Inspection Code. In 
the case of Grade B certificates, P. & F. 
No. material and electrode groupings will 
be noted on certificate and registration 
card. Provisional certificates, which may 
be issued at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector of Boilers when qualified welders 
are not available, are valid only for 12 
months or any shorter specified period. 

The examination for a Grade A certificate 
may only be taken by a candidate who has 
held a Grade B certificate under the 
Boilers Act or a Journeyman Certificate 
under the Welding Act for at least a year. 
To be eligible to take the Grade B exam- 
ination a candidate must be qualified as a 
journeyman electric welder under the Weld- 
ing Act. : 

The regulations set out the subjects 
which the written examinations will cover, 
and specify that the practical tests shall be 
according to Section IX, Welding Qualifica- 
tions, A.S.M.E. Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Code. 

Certificates must be renewed annually. 
When a certificate becomes void because 
of non-registration, it may be reinstated 
upon application to the chief inspector, but 
if it has not been registered for more than 
a year and a half, he may require further 
tests. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Drainage districts were excluded from 
the operation of the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by an amendment to 
the regulations gazetted March 31. A 
second amendment issued at the same 
time excluded consulting engineers and con- 
sulting geologists from the operation of the 
Act, effective January 1, 1955. 

The exclusions do not apply where the 
work is carried on in and as part of an 
industry otherwise within the scope of the 
Act or where an application to come within 
the scope of the Act has been received and 
approved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Employees in the logging industry in 
British Columbia are now permitted to work 
in excess of the 44-hour weekly limit set 
by the Hours of Work Act, provided that 
the daily hours do not exceed eight in 
a day and that during a period of two 
consecutive weeks the average weekly hours 
of work do not exceed 44. 

The exemption was made by Regulation 
41, issued by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions on May 9 and gazetted May 12. The 


Board also revised the minimum wage 
order setting out minimum and overtime 
rates for the logging industry (see below). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new minimum wage order in British 
Columbia for the logging and sawmill 
industries, Male and Female Order 1, 
establishes a minimum hourly rate of $1. 


The order, issued by the Board of 
Industrial Relations on May 9, gazetted 
May 19 and effective June 16, revokes and 
replaces Male and Female Orders 1 (1947) 
and 62 (1947) and Male Order 50 (1947) 
covering the logging, shingle and sawmill 
industries, respectively (L.G., 1947, p. 198 
and 1948, p. 1009). These orders set 
minimum hourly rates of 50 cents an hour 
in the logging and shingle industries and 
60 cents in the sawmill industry but also 
made provision for minimum piece work 
rates for certain types of work. 


The logging industry is now defined as 
all operations in or incidental to the 
carrying-on of logging; cordwood; fence- 
post, mining-prop, pile, pole, pulpwood, 
shingle-bolt, and tie cutting; and all oper- 
ations in or incidental to hauling, driving, 
fluming, rafting, and booming of logs, 
mining-props, piles, poles, pulpwood, 
shingle-bolts and ties. 

“Sawmill industry” means all operations 
in or incidental to the carrying-on of saw- 
mills, shingle-mills, plywood-mills, veneer- 
mills, lath-mills and planing-mills. 

The order applies to all employees in 
the industries except those covered by 
another order or exempted specifically by 
the Board, employees who in the opinion 
of the Board are employed in a managerial 
or supervisory capacity, and caretakers 
employed in the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries in which operations are suspended. 
The minimum rate does not affect handi- 
capped employees, apprentices and part- 
time workers whose wage rates are set in 
employment permits issued by the Board. 


The overtime rate to be paid for work 
permitted in special circumstances by the 
Board in excess of the eight-hour day and 
44-hour week limits set by the Hours of 
Work Act is time and one-half the 
employee’s regular rate of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in a day or in 
excess of 44 in a week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in a day. 
Where a special order has been issued with 
respect to hours of work in any part of 
the industry, the overtime rates do not 
apply until the employee has completed 
the hours so established. In the logging 
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industry, Regulation 41 reported above 
permits 88 hours to be worked in a two- 
week period but does not change the daily 
limit of eight hours. The overtime rates 
do not apply to emergency fire-fighters and 
fire wardens; employees engaged exclusively 
in the transportation of men and supplies 
or in operating light plants in logging 
camps; or employees employed on tug- 
boats. ‘“Tugboat” is defined as “a vessel 
propelled by steam, combustive, electrical 
or similar motive power, used for the 
transporting of logs or timber products from 
one place to another within the province 
by towing the same through the water, 
whether towed in booms, rafts, or cribs or 
on board scows, barges, or vessels, and 
whether so used exclusively or not, but 
does not include a boom-boat, camp tender, 
or other vessel owned by the person who 
logged the timber and used in or about 
the logging or booming grounds.” 

The order contains the usual provisions 
wth respect to the semi-monthly payment 
of wages, the keeping of records, the post- 
ing of the order and of shift schedules, 
and the daily guarantee of wages. An 
employee reporting for work on the call 
of an employer is entitled to his regular 
rate of pay for the entire period he spends 
at the place of work on call. If he does 
not actually commence work, he must 
receive at least two hours’ pay unless he 
is not competent to perform his duties or 
he has failed to comply with the Accident 
Prevention Regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. If he commences 
work, he is guaranteed four hours’ pay, 
except where his work is suspended because 
of inclement weather or other reasons com- 
pletely beyond the control of the employer. 
School students reporting for work on 
school days on the call of an employer are 
also entitled to the regular rate for the 
period spent at the work place, with a 
minimum of two hours’ pay. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Fair Wage Schedule for 1955-56 


The fair wage schedule for the construc- 
tion industry in Manitoba, which sets 
minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work for certain public and 
private construction in the province, was 
gazetted April 30 as Man. Reg. 27/55 and 
will be in effect from May 1, 1955, to 
April 30, 1956. Zone “A” rates apply to 
publhe and private work in Winnipeg and 
a 380-mile radius (excluding the town of 
Selkirk, which is now in Zone “B”); 
Zone “B” rates apply to public work else- 
where in the province and to private work 
in cities and towns with a population of 
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more than 2,000. These include Brandon, 
Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan 
River and The Pas. 

“Public work” includes any public work 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works 
for the execution of which a contract has 
been entered into between the Ma£nister 
and an employer. 

“Private work” means the construction, 
remodelling, demolition or repair of any 
building or construction work in the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or of any such 
work, irrespective of the number of con- 
tracts made, in any city or town with a 
population exceeding 2,000 or in any other 
part of the province to which the Act may 
be extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

A maximum 48-hour week rather than a 
44-hour week as before has been set for 
several categories of workmen in Zone “B”: 
bricklayers, bridge and structural steel and 
iron workers, marble setters, plasterers, 
plumbers and pipefitters and their helpers, 
stonemasons, and tile setters (plastic, 
metal, asphalt, rubber and lino-tile). The 
maximum hours for elevator constructors 
(passenger and freight) and their helpers 
are now 48 rather than 40 hours. No wage 
rates in Zone “B” were changed. 


Hours in Zone “A” remain as_ before, 
but higher wage rates were established in 
several cases. An increase of five cents 
an hour was made in the minimum rates 
for cement finishers and oxychloride 
workers on floors without a polished 
terrazzo finish (in warehouses or large 
floor area jobs); building labourers; sewer 
and underground construction workers 
(caisson workers, labourers, pipe layers and 
tunnellers) ; stonecutters; and terrazzo and 
oxychloride workers. Building labourers 
are divided into two groups: general build- 
ing labourers and those assisting mechanics 
in the setting of cut stone, terra cotta, tile 
and marble, bending reinforcing materials, 
mixing mortar. Labourers assisting sheet 
metal journeymen have now been placed 
with the latter group. 

A 15-cent increase was made in the 
minimum hourly rates for the following 
workers in Zone “A”: bricklayers, bridge 
and structural steel and iron workers, 
plasterers, plumbers and pipefitters, and 
stonemasons. 

The minimum rate for lathers working 
on wood, wire and metal in Zone “A” was 
increased by 10 cents; for tile-setters 
(plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and _ lino- 
tile), by 20 cents; for elevator con- 
structors, by nine cents (helpers, six cents) ; 


for electrical workers (inside wiremen, 
licensed journeymen), by 15 cents with an 
additional five cents after September 1. 


The maximum hours in Part II of the 
schedule, which applies to public road and 
bridge works, are unchanged, but five-cent 
increases were made in the minimum hourly 
wage rates for labourers, teamsters, and 
tractor operators, under 50 h.p. drawbar. 
Separate rates are no longer set for 
teamsters and two-horse or four-horse teams. 


Time worked in excess of the standard 
weekly hours listed in the schedule must 





SCHEDULE “A”— 


Zone ‘“‘A’’ Rates Apply: 


be paid for at not less than time and one- 
half the minimum scheduled rate and work 
on Sundays must be paid for at double 
time. 

The schedule also notes that employers 
in construction work in Greater Winnipeg 
must afhx vacation-with-pay stamps in a 
stamp-book to the extent of two 
per cent of the total wages earned in each 
pay-period. 


worker’s 


The schedule follows :— 


PART I 


To both “public work” and “private work”’ as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty (30) miles, measured 
from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway Avenue (excepting the Town of Selkirk). 


Zone ‘‘B”’ Rates Apply: 
(1) To ‘‘publie work”’, 


as above defined, in all other parts of the Province except where Zone “‘A”’ rates apply. 


(2) To “private work”’ as above defined, in cities and towns which have a population exceeding 2,000 except where 


Zone ‘‘A’”’ rates apply.* 


*(By virtue of the 1951 census, this definition includes Brandon, Dauphin, Flin Flon (see (4) below), Minnedosa, 
Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan River, The Pas). 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, A.D. 1955, on ‘‘Private Work’”’ and on ‘‘Public Works’”’, 


as described above: 






































| 
| ZONE “A” Zone ‘““B” 
Basie | Basic | 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour | 
$ $ | 
1. Asbestos Workers— | 
Gy MOULRe VIN Cie ter tr nce meee arrvaieh char tens elvan tecciars | 1.80 | 40 | 1707 48 
dbyplst @laes bm pro versepeevectten ects ae. ceca steslone¢ 1.50 | 40 | 45h} 48 
(Geendi@ lassulim provercnacceeeraee ions wie aiae oie ine oe | 1.35 | 40 | 1.30 | 48 
CEST EA ee ee ae eee eee ce 2.25 40 1.95 | 48 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers................. 20 40 | 1.95 | 48 
4, Carpenters and Millwrights— | | 
Warpentersee mem ave Tbe Are eres iO ae oc ase sis etnias 2.05 40 1.75 48 
@Garpenter-Millwrignbsacewseeic see a lviine eieiiisis wes oes | 225 | 40 iL 70 48 
(WATDEn TELS eit eaten irs aida na ee eecaayins cules Ate | City of Brandon 1.80 48 
5. Cement Finishers and Oxychloride Workers on floors without a 
polished terrazzo finish (in warehouse or large floor area jobs) . 1.40 48 1.20 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journeymen). | 
Mle il, ISB, Wool, INE... © ces deoecoe sudan Laeeopoeoses 2.05 40 i 745) 48 
(September it 1955 to April BU. GOO) eatery aor cies fey ies sek cee ere 2.10 40 | 175, 48 
Helpers with two (2) years or more experience assisting Journey- 
DAYS Ae. cer me OG Aceon CATO CEC CALCIO IOS AbT Patrons 6 Hae Conia s ROO 1.40 40 
TiCenSse ds OULDe \ORCH a: eet aman re Reem Eee. cia ak are Town of Flin Flon i 7 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)...... se aces 2.09 40 2.00 48 
IBIAS sy qt tract os @ Rar RE ABS ODE OI One Dene ees 1.46 40 1.40 48 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, terra cotta, 
tile and marble, bending reinforcing materials, mixing 
mortar, and assisting sheet metal journeymen.............. 1.30 48 1.20 48 
(b) General Buildin ce Mab oOurecseeess Scene eisersta asics 1.10 48 1.00 48 
Haciatbhers: Woods Wire and Metaly..52....0..sssecsincs sc esins 2 2.00 40 
CoN eat vers yn ceeeeeee tes ie area emetic betas ts oar ge Ae a aay sl oulovalli ale Staete’ ace deduencifhere ue acm eneteeiees 135 48 
HUM OUIMEE LOOL Hla VOlee nc citucnt eons cocci ae coke see oles 1.25 48 1.20 48 
iT, Wilkeve OREM RVes RPS Eke 2 oR hi oes 8 Ae ge ie a a ea i ne a rR 1.90 40 rs 48 
ie vMasticntloor spreadersand. layers: s.s.....2sless vss -ssewe - 25 48 1.20 48 
13. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drum 
or more operating any type of machine, or operating clam- 
shells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over or 
operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective 
GUM OCEVE POW ELess ast ee ene See Coe eran dete a 1.65 48 1.45 48 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only 
two drums or a single drum, used in handling building 
material or steam shovels and draglines not specified in ‘‘A”’ 
hereof; irrespective of motive poweP..................50005- 1.65 48 11.45 48 
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—PART I—Concluded 





























Zone ‘‘A” Zone ‘“‘B”’ 
Basic Basic 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine 
not specified in ‘‘A”’ or “‘B”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam 
boiler if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer 
under the provisions of * ‘The Steam Boiler Act’’ or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on 
steel erection work, or pumps in Caissons, or trenching 
machines or bull dozers over size D4 or equivalent; irre- 
peccuve OLIM OVE POWER sor hact me ote ene se) eee eres 1.50 48 1.35 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in ‘‘A’’, 
“B” or “‘C”’ hereof or assisting Engineers in charge of same. 1.25 48 1515 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 3 yard 
capacity or bull dozers up to and including size D4 or equiv- 
alent; irrespective of MOtiVe POWET...........2.-2ceesceeeee 1.25 48 deny 48 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not 
otherwise specified in ‘‘A”’, ‘“‘B” or ‘‘C’’ hereof, of a type 
usually operated by skilled labotrere Acree acts & 1.25 48 sis 48 
14, Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers............... 1.65 40 1.60 48 
Dwino bas eiancl playa ain vere mre ease twits erent see cess eater i ear) 40 1.70 48 
Lbs PIASterersi ins ce ee oe Ook ousce meen Grraicte oo meer Seims eee raetotciee ee 2.20 40 1.95 48 
16. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry.......... BMS 40 1.60 48 
Hei erscc ac. Shas eae oe eseiieetee hae aie eee aco ean 1°25 40 115 48 
7 Rioolers—Moptisndlersraeer. test rere tell ee cia oe 7 ieee oe 1.25 48 1.20 48 
18, Sewer and Underground Construction Work— 
(a)eCaisson sw orkersicw1see ee eee ea sce Cee Starnes 1.30 48 1.20 48 
(b) (Labourers: 4s. pec. ttc con ee ae parecer ere 1.10 48 1.00 48 
(@) Ripe: LIGversc ens on ere eee os cae bine eats cicis mein eee ‘ 4 i) 48 1.05 48 
Cd): hn Serb 2 iaare Cee nen se merece eee Pe oe Pe eR P15 48 1.05 48 
LOS Sheetmvietall Workersam ewer ecien saris tes te eee erent eee 175 424 1.45 48 
20: Shing lers 525.34 et eee eee keaton perete eens errors oes sy) 40 1.40 48 
21 Stonecubters).. v2 Ves ete ee ee eR Eee coe ee 1.80 44 1.60 48 
22: “SCONECINASONS sarap mate eh Rae tetas sie eee ae Ee eee Ene aioe ee 2.25 40 1.95 48 
23. Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers— 
(GER all Brain e) esti Wine Pa RRRRIAS AUS Roa is SERN Senet SO 8 ea soln Gntin 1.80 40 paris) 48 
(b) Machines bens (diy: ae tne eee ere tee eee eee 1.30 48 1.20 48 
(e) Machine kulbbersx(web) payee pee i eeietme o L210 48 1.05 48 
24. Tile Setters (including all clay-product tile and Vitrolite Glass)... 1.90 40 175 48 
25. Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino-tile)....... 1.60 40 1.25 48 
26. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or bridges 
doing the ‘‘crib work’”’ on grain elevators; or rough timber work 
OM DIVE Leste seer nN CPR eee Mic ttom te ea en eer ene neem ee 1.35 48 Wastes 48 
27. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction work 
Foal ig) Maen Hoey IT OR UN Ie tira ET pea AhG G TNF RON Br Es bch okc 1.25 48 1.20 48 
28. Watelinensats sacs cate ie eee nD ROA eee ee et hitereas 80 











Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Several changes in the scope of work and 
duties which may be performed by oper- 
ating engineers and firemen were effected 
by amendments to the Newfoundland 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Regulations 
(Li.-G@y 195l~pp76and 1291s 1 953. 1347 
April 1954, p. 564). Changes were also 
made in the schedule of fees. The amend- 
ments were gazetted April 26. 


A First Class operating engineer may 
take charge of and operate any plant of 
unlimited horsepower as chief engineer. 


Under the earlier regulations a Second 
Class operating engineer could operate as 
chief engineer any high pressure steam 
plant, refrigeration plant or combination of 
such not exceeding 750 horsepower. Now 
he may take charge of a high pressure 
plant not exceeding 800 h.p. or a refrigera- 
tion plant of unlimited horsepower. The 
other duties are unchanged: he may take 
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charge of a low pressure plant or a com- 
pressor plant of unlimited horsepower or 
he may operate as shift engineer any high 
pressure plant of unlimited horsepower. 


A Third Class operating engineer may 
now operate as chief engineer a_ high 
pressure plant not exceeding 400 h.p. or a 
refrigeration plant not exceeding 800 h.p. 
Previously, he could be in charge of any 
high pressure steam plant, refrigeration 
plant or combination of these not exceed- 
ing 350 hp. He may operate as chief 
engineer a compressor plant not exceeding 
800 h.p. (previously 350 h.p.) or a low 
pressure plant not exceeding 800 hyp. 
(previously 600 h.p.). 

A Third Class operating engineer could 
previously act as shift engineer in any 
plant the horsepower of which did not 
exceed 750. Now he may do so in any 
high pressure plant not exceeding 800 h.p. 
and in refrigeration and compressor plants 


SCHEDULE “A”—PART If 


Pusiic Roaps AND BripGe Works 


29. The following schedule shallapply from and after May Ist, 1955, on Public Works for highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of 


Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 








Occupation 
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45. Tractor Operator, 50 H.P. drawbar or over............. 
46. Tractor Operator, under 50 H.P. drawbar............. 
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Maximum 

hours of 

, Minimum straight 

Basic time rates 

Wage Rate over each 

Per Hour two-week 

period 
$ 
1.00 108 
1.00 108 
1.00 108 
1.00 108 
1.25 108 
1.30 108 
1.00 108 
ides; 108 
1.00 108 
1.00 108 
1.05 108 
Ayes a) 108 
1.00 108 
95 108 
1.10 108 
RS OPIS tel tem Be editr ey, ont eee 1.00 108 
BEN a ARO Uae ie At Lee re neh an 1.00 108 
Sos 5 See Mes Peary aee nee ann ae 1.00 108 
BE An SIO rise RCRA, aie eRe off) 








49. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, less than 108 hours are worked in any two week period an employer 
may, during the next two week period employ his employees at straight time rate for as many hours additional 
to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding two week period. 


* Probationary Rates. 


50. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a 
short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the employee starts work, the em- 
ployer shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the employee and the employer, 
certifying that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15c below the schedule rate has been 


agreed upon. 


(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator, Scraper 


and Bull Dozer Operator. 


of unlimited horsepower. As before, he 
may act as shift engineer in a low pressure 
plant of any capacity. 

A Fourth Class operating engineer may 
now operate as chief engineer any high 
pressure plant not exceeding 200 h.p. or 
any refrigeration plant not over 400 h.p. 
(previously any stationary high pressure 
plant, refrigeration plant or combination of 
them not over 200). He may take charge 
of any low pressure plant of up to 400 
h.p. (previously 350) or compressor plant 
not exceeding 400 h.p. (previously 200). As 
before, he may take charge of hoisting 
plants, traction plants, portable plants and 
portable air compressor plants of any 
capacity. 

A Fourth Class operating engineer could 
formerly act as shift engineer in any plant 
the horsepower of which does not exceed 
350 h.p. or in any low pressure plant not 
exceeding 600 h.p. Now he may as shift 
engineer operate any high pressure plant 


not exceeding 400 h.p., a refrigeration plant 
or compressor of any capacity or a low 
pressure boiler not exceeding 800 h.p. 


A person within the classification of 
fireman may be chief fireman of any low 
pressure plant not exceeding 100 hp. or 
shift fireman of any high pressure plant not 
exceeding 200 h.p. or of any low pressure 
plant not exceeding 400 h.p. (formerly 350). 
The regulations no longer contain the 
provision permitting a fireman to tend 
boilers, engines or refrigerating machinery 
in a high pressure plant not exceeding 
200 h.p. during the brief absence of the 
engineer in charge from the boiler or engine 
room but not the plant. 


The regulations continue to provide for 
the granting of certificates of equivalent 
grade to persons holding marine steam 
certificates issued under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, British Board of Trade or under 
the provisions of the Act “Of the Qualifica- 
tions of Engineers” which has been repealed 
(Chapter 217 of the Consolidated Statutes 
of Newfoundland 1916) but a further 
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requirement of at least 12 months’ watch- 
keeping experience on a steamship has now 
been added. 

As previously, certificates for other than 
steam plants (internal combustion or elec- 
tric) may be granted at the discretion of 
the Chief Inspector to persons who are 
unable to comply with the requirements 
of entrance to any examination for an 
operating engineer’s certificate but who are 
trained in the operation of particular plants 
(refrigeration plants, compressor plants, 
portable air compressor plants, hoisting 
plants and now portable plants and trac- 
tion plants as well). The required length 
of experience has been shortened from 18 
months to 12 months, and the minimum 
age of 20 years has been lowered to 18 
years. 

The holder of a refrigeration certificate 
could previously take charge of a refrigera- 
tion plant of not more than 400 h.p. Now 
he may take charge of one of not more than 
100 hp. or act as shift operator of a 
refrigeration plant of any capacity. 

A person holding a compressor plant 
certificate may take charge of a com- 
pressor plant not exceeding 300 h.p. or may 
act as shift operator of a compressor plant 
of any capacity. 

A certificate issued for a hoisting plant, 
traction plant, portable plant or portable 
air compressor plant enables the holder to 
take charge of a so-designated plant of 
unlimited horsepower. 

The amendments to the regulations in- 
clude a revised schedule of the fees payable 
for each boiler, pressure vessel and plant 
inspected during construction or extensive 
repairs, for second-hand boilers and pres- 
sure vessels when sold or exchanged, for 
annual inspections, for surveying designs, 
for registration of welding procedures and 
qualification tests of welders and for oper- 
ating engineers’ and firemen’s examinations 
and certificates. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 


A minimum wage rate of 35 cents an hour 
has been set for women employees in New- 
foundland. The new order, Minimum Wage 
Order No. 3 (Female), 1955, was issued 
on May 23 at the same time as a revised 
order for men, Minimum Wage Order 
No. 2 (Male), 1955, both gazetted May 25 
and effective June 15. The minimum rate 
for men remains 50 cents an hour but the 
rate 1s now applicable to employees paid 
on a weekly or monthly wage as well as to 
those paid on an hourly basis, and over- 
time on a daily basis is now payable after 
eight rather than ten hours. 
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The order for women applies. to 
employees in any business or occupation 
other than domestic service in a private 
home, defined as “a residence other than a 
place where board or lodging is provided 
for more than two persons for remunera- 
tion and as a business”. The order for men 
continues to exempt men employed in 
farming or market gardening but no longer 
exempts apprentices. 

Both orders apply to employees over the 
age of 17 years who are paid on the basis 
of an hourly rate or on the basis of a 
fixed wage for a week or a month or any 
part of a month. The earlier order for 
men (L.G., 1958, p. 738) applied only to 
employees over 18 years of age who were 
remunerated at an hourly rate. 

The two orders require overtime to be 
paid for at a rate of not less than one 
and a half times the minimum rate. Where 
the employee is paid on an hourly basis, 
overtime is defined as any hour or part of 
an hour in excess of eight hours per week 
day and all time on Sundays during which 
he or she is required to work or be at the 
disposal of the employer. Where wages 
are on a weekly or monthly basis, overtime 
means any hour or part of an hour in 
excess of 48 hours per week. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Two Orders in Council issued under the 
Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act on 
April 26 and gazetted May 6 authorized a 
longer work week at regular wages for 
certain employees. 

Transmission pipe-line workers are now 
permitted to work up to 48 hours a week 
after which overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half must be paid. Previously 
they were subject to the eight-hour day 
and 44-hour work week set by the Act, 
after which overtime rates were payable. 

The new regulations, approved by O.C. 
917/55, declared that the hours provisions 
of the Act would not apply for any period 
of time or season of the year to “any 
employee engaged in the occupation of 
constructing or assisting in the construction 
of a transmission pipe-line where such a 
transmission pipe-line is being constructed 
from a point or points outside any city, 
town or village, into or through any city, 
town or village, except any employee 
engaged in any occupation in connection 
with the construction of a distribution pipe- 
line or in connection with the construction 
of a service pipe-line.” 

The overtime rate must be paid for any 
hour or part of an hour in excess of 48 
hours a week, during which he is required 
to or permitted to work or to be at the 


disposal of the employer. When a public 
holiday as defined in the Minimum Wage 
Act occurs during the work week, the 48 
hours is to be reduced by eight hours. In 
calculating the hours worked in that week, 
any time during which the employee is 


required to work or to be on call on the. 


public holiday cannot be included in ealcu- 
lating the hours worked during that week. 

Public holidays in Saskatchewan are New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day and Remembrance 
Day. 

The second order, O.C. 916/55, renews 
until June 30, 1955, three hours of work 
orders which would have expired on April 
nue eG, April, p. 45a). 

The three orders (L.G., 1953, p. 1192) 
permitted a 48-hour work week without 
payment of overtime for shop and _ office 
employees in 83 listed towns and villages 
with a population of between 300 and 500 
and for employees in establishments other 
than shops, offices and factories, in 140 listed 
places with more than 300 inhabitants 
(excluding cities). 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 


Effective May 1, revised rules of the 
Saskatchewan Highway Traffic Board place 
a limitation on the hours a driver may 
operate a commercial vehicle engaged in 
intraprovincial or extraprovincial transport 
of goods, and require each driver to keep 
a log of his hours on duty. The new rules 
were approved by a minute of the High- 
way ‘Traffic Board dated April 1 and 
gazetted April 7. They repeal a regula- 
tion of December 3, 1951, which required 
drivers to keep logs of hours on duty but 
which did not place any limit on the period 
of duty. 

The new regulation applies to every 
holder of a certificate of registration for a 
public service freight vehicle, to holders of 
Class “R” certificates (the certificate issued 
in respect of a vehicle owned by a person 
outside the province for a vehicle which is 
to be operated “with closed doors” through 
the province), and to every holder of a 
“Federal carrier” licence for interprovincial 
or international transport. 


The holder of the certificate is required 
to see that every driver in his employ 
keeps a driver’s log. If he is himself the 
driver, he is required to keep a log. The 
driver must enter the place of origin and 
destination of each trip, the dates and 
times of reporting for duty and of going off 
duty, the periods of driving or operating 
and other work. The log is to be in the 
possession of the individual driver during 
his entire period on duty. “Drive or 
operate” includes all time spent on a 
moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of ten minutes in which a driver is 
on duty but not on a moving vehicle. A 
driver is “on duty” from the time he 
begins work or is required to be in readi- 
ness to work until the time he is relieved 
from work and all responsibility for per- 
forming work. 

Any certificate holder to whom the regu- 
lations apply is forbidden to permit or 
require a driver in his employ to remain 
on duty for a total of more than 60 hours 
in any one week (defined as the period of 
168 consecutive hours beginning at the time 
the driver reports for duty). The certifi- 
cate holder himself, if he drives the vehicle, 
is subject to the same restriction. 

Further, a driver may not drive or operate 
a vehicle for more than ten hours in the 
aggregate in any period of 24 consecutive 
hours unless he has had eight consecutive 
hours off duty. 

If a motor vehicle contains a_ berth 
properly equipped for sleeping, with spring 
and a mattress or an innerspring mattress, 
pillow, adequate bed clothing and ventila- 
tion, and a ready means of entering and 
leaving the berth, two periods of resting 
or sleeping in the berth may be added to 
give the total of eight hours off duty. 

In case of adverse weather conditions a 
driver may drive or operate the vehicle 
for an aggregate of 12 hours in 24 without 
having eight hours off duty to complete 
his run. 

The regulations do not apply to trans- 
porting goods or people in case of emer- 
gency such as flood or fire. 


Rent for 21 Per Cent of Canadian Homes Exceeds $70 Monthly 


Of the estimated 1,078,000 Canadian dwellings rented for cash in September last year, 
43-5 per cent were rented for less than $40 a month, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported; 15 per cent rented for $40-$49, 11-5 per cent for $50-$59, 9 per cent for 


$60-$69 and 21 per cent for $70 or more. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


* 





Labour Briefs on Amendment of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Trade union organizations express disapproval of proposal to reduce 
maximum benefit period and criticize failure to extend Act’s coverage 


Canada’s trade union organizations last 
month expressed their disapproval of the 
proposal to reduce the maximum benefit 
period for unemployment insurance when 
they appeared before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations of the House 
of Commons. 

When the Bill to amend the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was introduced, it 
contained a proposal to reduce the maximum 
period during which benefits may be paid 
from 51 to 30 weeks. After the presenta- 
tion of the labour briefs this was extended 
to 36 weeks. 

Briefs presenting their views and recom- 
mendations were submitted by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and the National 
Legislative Committee (Canada), Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods. 

Similar briefs were submitted also by the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE), the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

Most severely criticized was the proposal 
to reduce the benefit period from 51 to 30 
weeks. 


“Accepting the Minister of Labour’s 
statement that only 5 per cent of all 
claimants draw more than 30 weeks’ 


benefit,” said the CCL, “the comparatively 
small cost of the longer protection should 
still be provided by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund.” 

Railwaymen, the CBRE pointed out, are 
compulsorily retired at 65 years and, 
because they have engaged in the same 
work for many years, have difficulty in 
shifting to new jobs. 

Disappointment was expressed that cover- 
age under the Act is not to be extended. 
The TLC would lke to see complete 
coverage, while both the CCL and CCCL 
urged the inclusion of employees of 
hospitals and other charitable institutions 
and continuing coverage of public utilities 
employees. 
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The CCL did not favour the change 
from a daily to weekly basis for contribu- 
tions and benefit payments on the ground 
that, while making entitlement somewhat 
easier, it may result in lower benefit rates 
than under the Act as at present. 

Other criticisms of the Bill concerning 
benefit were that the highest earnings class 
is set. at too low an earnings level in 
relation to earnings today; that the top 
class should be divided into two groups, 
one of which would include earnings of 
$57 and under $63 and the other $63 and 
over; and that benefit rates should be set 
at not less than 60 per cent of earnings. 

The labour groups also made the follow- 
ing criticisms and recommendations :— 

Seasonal benefits should be payable over 
a longer period. 

Waiting period should be eliminated. 

Permissible earnings should be on a 
sliding scale. 

Discrimination 
should be ended. 

The reduction of the time lmit for 
appeals was criticized. 

Referral of workers to strike-bound 
plants should be prohibited. The CCCL 
brief suggested, in addition, that (a) no 
firm involved in an industrial dispute be 
allowed to use the National Employment 
Service to advertise; (b) no unemploy- 
ment stamps be placed on insurance books 
of strikebreakers; and (c) a strike or lock- 
out end on the day on which an agreement 
is reached. 

Improved provisions were requested for 
workers who become ill or are quarantined 
after being laid off. 


against married women 


The wording of the bill should be 
clarified. 
Curtailment of the Unemployment 


Insurance Advisory Committee’s responsi- 
bility was criticized by the CCL, also the 
proposal that the National Employment 
Committee be optional. 

“In general terms we favour the prin- 
ciple and provisions of Bill 328,” the TLC 
brief stated. “At the same time, we take 


the position that new legislation of this 
type can never be certain of acceptable 
enforcement until after it- has been subject 
to administration. It is possible, therefore, 


that we may be back here next spring 
urging certain changes in the new Act, 
which today we will not suggest in 


Bill 328.” 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit decline during April by 89,284 


to 154,260 from 243,544 in March, statistics* 


1954 was 158,411. 


initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance’ benefit were 
received in April. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
154,260 claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada during April. This is a 
decline of 89,284 from the 243,544 initial 
and renewal claims recorded for March, but 
only a slight decrease from the 158,411 
claims received during April 1954. 


Fewer 


Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register on April 29 
numbered 318,463 (260,541 males and 57,922 
females), in comparison with 406,651 
(342,434 males and 64,217 females) on 
March 31 and 338,374 (280,395 males and 
57,979 females) on April 30, 1954. On 
April 29, 1955, short-time claimants num- 
bered 34,352 and temporary lay-off claimants 
totalled 1,113. 

During April, a total of 173,611 initial 
and renewal claims were adjudicated, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
117,599 or 68 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 56,012 initial and renewal claims in 
the category “not entitled to benefit”, 
46,014 or 82 per cent were on behalf of 
initial claimants who failed to establish a 
benefit year. Chief reasons for disqualifi- 
cation (including those arising from revised 
and supplementary benefit claims) were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 4,979 cases; “not unemployed”, 
3,866 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 2,643 cases. 

New beneficiaries during April num- 
bered 103,110, compared with 154,738 
during March and 108,692 during April 1954. 

A total of $24,598,076 was paid in com- 
pensation for 7,735,268 days during April, 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 





show. Total for April 


Claimants on register at month-end number 318,463 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


opening and closing of seasonal 


as against $33,952,877 and 10,621,770 days 
during March and $25,381,926 and 7,997,163 
days during April 1954. 

The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 348-4 thousand for 
April, compared with 377-0 thousand for 
March. For the week April 24-30, 1954, 
the estimated number of beneficiaries was 
375°3 thousand. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of April was $3.18, compared with 
$3.20 for the month of March. For April 
1954, the average daily rate was $3.17. 


Supplementary Benefit 


The period during which supplementary 
benefit was operative terminated April 15. 

Persons commencing the receipt of 
supplementary benefit in April totalled 
46,149, compared with 40,660 in April 1954. 
A total of $9,176,990 was paid in compen- 
sation for 3,012,612 days, compared with 
$4,455,051 and 2,022,169 days in April 1954. 

Initial claims considered for  supple- 
mentary benefit numbered 39,544, of which 
31,785 were entitled to benefit and 7,759 
were not entitled. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year, the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books, which usually takes place 
during April and May, was deferred until 
June. Consequently, the usual statistics on 
the number of insurance books and con- 
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tribution cards issued to employees is not 
available. Data will, however, again be 
available as from June 1. 

At April 30, 1955, employers registered 
numbered 268,098, an increase of 283 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 3,768 imvestigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,332 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of The 


remaining 1,436 were investigations in con- 


statutory conditions. 


nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


commenced in 181 
cases,“ 31 against employers and 150 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
ioe 


Prosecutions were 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled 
$17,824,336.88, compared with $17,115,204.50 
in March and $18,981,163.64 in April 1954. 
Benefit payments in April amounted to 
$33,761,052.52, compared with $45,423,186.30 
in March and $29,820,898.86 in April 1954. 
The balance in the fund at April 30 was 
$824,755,601.13. At March 31, there was a 
balance of $840,692,316.77, and at April 30, 
1954, of $870,434,398.12. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1148, May 10, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a labourer at a wage of $1 an 
hour for the Canadian Canners (Western) 
Limited at its Factory No. 73 in Vancouver, 
B.C., from October 6, 1954, to October 27, 
1954. On November 5, 1954, he filed a 
renewal application for benefit, and he and 
the employer stated that his loss of 
employment was because of a strike at the 
plant at which he was employed. 


According to the submissions, on various 
dates in 1952 and at various points in 
British Columbia, the Canadian Canners 
(Western) Limited entered into separate, 
although similar, bargaining agreements 
with the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CCL-CIO). One of these agree- 
ments was between the company and 
Local 350 of the union and was made 
effective from April 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1954. It covered the workers employed at 
the company’s plant No. 73 in Vancouver, 
whose classifications and wage scales were 
set forth in Schedule A of the agreement, 
including the following :— 


Male Per Hour 
Ordinary Labour: 
First 60 working days.... $1.00 
“(heres tter: 2: kate tae 1.06 





According to Article III of the agreement, 
the compulsory check-off of union dues 
applied to all employees after they had 
been in the employ of the company for 30 
days or longer, whether they were members 
of the union or not. 

Late in 1953, negotiations began between . 
the union and the company for certain 
changes in the agreements with respect to 
an increase in wages, reduction in hours of 
work and other fringe benefits. As the two 
parties were unable to reach a settlement, 
the matters in dispute were referred to a 
concilation board but its findings were 
rejected by the union and a strike vote 
was taken on October 23, 1954. The vote 
was in favour of strike action and the union 
decided to strike at the Vancouver plant 
as well as at other plants of the company 
located in British Columbia. On or about 
October 28, 1954, the company received 
notice of the union’s decision to strike at 
9.00 a.m. on October 27, 1954. Accordingly, 
the company arranged to suspend its 
operations on the evening of October 26 
and all normal operations of the plant 
ceased as of October 27, 1954. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this month. 
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labour dispute at the premises at which he 
was employed and disqualified him from 
receipt of benefit under Section 41(1) of 
the Act from November 5, 1954, for so long 
as the stoppage of work continued. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the grounds that following the 
stoppage of work he had worked for a 
television company erecting antennae; that 
he felt that he was only a casual worker 
at the cannery, having worked ten days in 
September and 15 days in October and that 
under the circumstances he could not be 
considered a regular employee of the 
cannery. 


The claimant and two representatives of 
the company were present at the hearing 
of the case before the court of referees. 
In his testimony before the court, the 
claimant stated that following the stoppage 
of work at the cannery he had worked for 
Better T.V. and Electric, Vancouver, B.C., 
from November 18 to November 24, 1954, 
erecting antennae. He explained that this 
firm had had a big sale of television sets 
and needed a man to erect antennae. 
When asked by the chairman of the court 
whether he thought the latter employment 
would have been permanent, he replied that 
he did not know. In response to a ques- 
tion asked by a member of the court 
whether there was any likelihood of his 
being re-employed by the television firm, 
the claimant replied: “No, not exactly. It 
is just like a fly-by-night job.” 

The court unanimously allowed the 
appeal on the grounds that the attitude 
of the company’s representatives at the 
hearing decidedly left the members of the 
court to conclude that the claimant’s 
employment at the cannery was of a casual 
nature, that he had accepted that employ- 
ment rather than continue on unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, that his regular hne 
of work was that of a construction labourer, 
which was substantiated by the fact that 
he had worked as aerial constructor for 
television sets for one week in November, 
that he was considered to be a casual 
worker on special jobs and that he was 
“not in a position to have his wages or 
working conditions affected by a settle- 
ment of the dispute.” 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that as _ the 
claimant’s occupation was covered by the 
bargaining agreement, his wages and work- 
ing conditions stood to be affected by the 
outcome of the dispute (CU-B 423, CU-B 
428) and that the fact that his employment 
was of a casual nature did not relieve 
him of the disqualification (CU-B 152). 


At the request of the Umpire, the chief 
claims officer of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission obtained further informa- 
tion in respect to the claimant’s employ- 
ment at Canadian Canners (Western) 
Limited and Better T.V. and Electric. This 
information disclosed that the claimant was 
employed at Canadian Canners (Western) 
Limited for 27 days in 1954 and from 
January 12 to February 22, 1955, as a 
labourer in the warehouse at a wage of $1 
an hour. It also disclosed that he was 
employed by Better T.V. and Electric on a 
day-to-day basis in connection with the 
erection of antennae during a rush of 
orders. 


Conclusions: Section 41 of the Act is to 
the effect that an insured person who has 
lost his employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work due to a labour dispute at 
the premises at which he was employed is 
disqualified from receiving benefit, unless 
he proves that he is not participating in, or 
financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work and that he does not belong to a 
grade or class of workers that, immediately 
before the commencement of the stoppage, 
included members who were employed at 
the same premises and are participating in, 
financing or directly interested in the dis- 
pute. The section is also to the effect that, 
when a disqualification applies, it shall last 
for so long as the stoppage of work con- 
tinues, or until the claimant has become 
bona fide employed elsewhere in the occupa- 
tion that he usually follows or until he 
becomes regularly engaged in some other 
occupation, whichever event occurs first. 


Although the existence of a stoppage of 
work was not established in a conclusive 
manner by the insurance officer, in that it 
was merely based on general data rather 
than on specific statements and facts, I can 
nevertheless assume that the complete 
cessation of operations which is reported 
to have taken place as from October 27, 
1954, at Factory No. 78 was that of the 
operations habitually carried on at the 
plant at that time of the year, and that 
the company, on that date and thereafter 
until January 10, 1955, date on which a 
substantial resumption of work is said to 
have occurred, had and would have had 
work on hand to employ, if not all, at least 
a satisfactory number of the employees who 
had lost their employment by reason of the 
employer’s action in closing down the 
plant. In the absence of any evidence or 
contention to the contrary, I therefore con- 
sider that the existence of a stoppage of 
work was prima facie established. 
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There is irrefutable evidence, however, 
that a labour dispute within the meaning 
of Section 2(1)(d) of the Act was in full 
progress at Factory No. 73 at the time of 
the general cessation of operations. After 
unsuccessful attempts to come to terms with 
the employer by negotiation and concilia- 
tion, the employees, through the union and 
by means of a strike vote as well as the 
issuance of a strike notice, endeavoured to 
break down the employer’s opposition to 
proposed changes in the conditions of 
employment, and the latter resisted their 
demands, this being made particularly clear 
by his decision to close down his Van- 
couver and other plants in British Columbia 
rather than yield to the threat of a general 
strike. 

Under the circumstances, it 1s obvious 
that the closing down of Factory No. 73 
bore direct relationship to the disagreement 
between the employer and the employees 
over the conditions of employment and was 
in furtherance of one of the parties’ interest 
in the existing labour dispute. The stop- 
page of work which commenced on October 
27, 1954, therefore, was due to the dispute, 
and inasmuch as the claimant, who was 
employed at the factory, lost his employ- 
ment by reason of the stoppage and, con- 
trary to the finding of the court of referees, 
also failed to prove that he was not directly 
interested in the dispute, he stands to be 
disqualified under Section 41 of the Act. 

In specific and exceptional circumstances, 
such as those which were adumbrated in 
decision CU-B 531, an insured person may 
be held to have retained his normal grade 
or class and deemed not to have become 
directly interested in a dispute in which 
such grade or class are in no way involved. 
However, when, because of disability, a 
man is engaged at the time of the stoppage 
on work other than his normal work, the 
answer to the question whether he has 
retained the grade or class of his former 
normal employment depends upon the 
circumstances of each particular case, some 
of these circumstances (but not the only 
ones) being the length of time he has not 
been, and is not lkely to be, employed in 
his normal occupation and the nature of 
his provisional employment. 

In the present case, due to an injury 
which he had sustained in November 1953, 
the claimant, by his own admission, was 
still incapable of pursuing his former occu- 
pation of construction labourer when he 
became employed as an ordinary labourer 
in the warehouse at Factory No. 73. The 
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following is a statement which he made to 
that effect at the hearing before the court 
of referees: 

I was on full compensation until Ist May 
and then half compensation which entitled 
me to draw Unemployment Insurance for 
three months and then off compensation 
entirely and then I got the job at Aylmers 
because I got hurt and could not do my 
ordinary work. 


The claimant, therefore, had been incap- 
able of pursuing his former normal occu- 
pation for a considerable time. 


Moreover, there is no suggestion that he 
was likely to resume the normal work of a 
construction labourer in the near future. It 
is true that the submissions, unfortunately, 
lack definite information as to the nature 
of the claimant’s injury and the length of 
time which it was anticipated would elapse 
before he could resume (if at all) the work 
he was performing when he sustained his 
injury, but it seems that, in the absence 
of definite evidence or expressed intention 
to the contrary, it is reasonable to assume 
that he would not be able to work as a 
construction labourer for some considerable 
time. This assumption is made yet stronger 
by the fact that, at the end of the stoppage 
of work, he resumed the employment of an 
ordinary labourer at Factory No. 73. 


As to the claimant’s employment in this 
occupation, I disagree with the finding of 
the court of referees that it really was “of 
a casual nature”. It was regular employ- 
ment in that 1t was employment under a 
regular contract of service and in that he 
had not been hired merely to perform a 
specific job of a determined duration. In 
fact, the claimant had already been working 
for almost three consecutive weeks when 
the stoppage occurred and there was no 
suggestion of an impending lay-off. He 
had, therefore, become regularly employed 
under a contract of service as an ordinary 
labourer, and under such circumstances, he 
in fact was, or for all practical purposes 
must be deemed to have been, directly 
interested in the wages and conditions of 
his provisional employment to a larger 
extent than those of employment which 
he was not likely to resume for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Inasmuch as the claimant’s provisional 
employment fell within one of the classifica- 
tions which were set forth in the bargaining 
agreement and stood to be directly affected 
by the outcome of the labour dispute, he 
has failed to prove that he was not directly 
interested in the dispute and he was there- 
fore subject to disqualification under 
Section 41 of the Act. However, as he 
became employed in erecting television 


antennae during the stoppage, namely, from 
November 18 to November 24, 1954, the 
question which now arises is whether or not 
such disqualification should last until the 
termination of the stoppage. In other 
words, it 1s.now necessary to determine 
whether or not the claimant “has, during 
the stoppage, become bona fide employed 
elsewhere in the occupation that he usually 
follows, or has become regularly engaged in 
some other occupation”. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed by 
the court of referees in its decision, and 
in the regrettable absence of any technical 
information on the matter, I consider that 
the type of work in which the claimant 
was employed during the stoppage could 
not, under the circumstances, be deemed 
to be in his former occupation of con- 
struction labourer, not only because he 
presumably was still incapable of pursuing 
this occupation, but also because the erec- 
tion of television antennae, at least from 
a layman’s point of view, is not a type 
of work which must necessarily be per- 
formed by a construction labourer. In fact, 
I have been told that any unskilled 
worker, with a few hours of instruction. 
could perform the work satisfactorily. I 
am, therefore, prepared to consider that 
when the claimant became employed in 
erecting television antennae, he was 
employed as an ordinary labourer. 

On the other hand, as I have already 
found that the claimant was directly 
interested in the dispute in that he had 
ceased to belong to the grade of construc- 
tion labourer and had acquired, at least for 
the duration of his incapacity, the new 
grade of ordinary or unskilled labourer, I 


consider that, under the circumstances, it 
would be both unfair and somewhat con- 
tradictory to find that his usual occupa- 
tion had nevertheless remained that of 
construction labourer. I shall therefore 
consider that, when the claimant became 
employed in erecting television antennae, 
he became employed elsewhere in an 
occupation which can be deemed to have 
been the occupation which he usually 
followed at that time. 

However, to bring himself within the 
exception afforded to a claimant who, 
during a stoppage of work, has become 
employed elsewhere in the occupation that 
he usually follows, such claimant must 
show that, in his particular circumstances, 
he has become bona fide employed. In 
other words, he must prove that it was 
employment under a contract of service 
and that it was undertaken in good faith 
and not for the purpose of evading the 
disqualification. 

In the present case, there is no evidence 
to suggest that the claimant did not become 
employed under a genuine contract of 
service when he became employed in erect- 
ing television antennae on November 18, 
1954, nor is there any suggestion that he 
undertook that employment for the purpose 
of evading the disqualification. The mere 
fact that the employment was temporary 
and, in fact, lasted only a few days, does 
not suffice, of itself, to lead me to hold 
that it was not bona fide. 

The appeal of the imsurance officer is 
therefore allowed, but to the extent only 
that the disqualification imposed under 
Section 41 of the Act shall be removed as 
from November 18, 1954. 





Report 22 States Expected to Allow Payment of 
Both Unemployment Insurance and Layoff Wages 


Action to permit unemployed workers to 
receive both unemployment insurance com- 
pensation and employer-financed supple- 
mentary benefits “is definitely expected” in 
22 states, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce announced on July 7 following 
a canvass of state and local Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country. The 
outlook was reported “less certain” in 13 
other states, while in six no action what- 
ever 1s seen and in seven, no comment was 
available. 

In its report, the Chamber said that 
“generally, business leaders in the 22 states 
reported that labor leaders are preparing 


to push necessary changes through the Leg- 
islatures, or are seeking administrative or 
court rulings”. Both the Ford Motor 
Company and the General Motors Corpora- 
tion have promised to support the efforts 
of the United Auto Workers of America 
(CIO) to eliminate legal barriers to the 
supplementary jobless pay plan recently 
established by their nation-wide agree- 
ments. (See pp. 811-813.) 

The Chamber saw no immediate effort to 
change the benefit laws in the following 
states: Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Maine, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Texas, Tennessee, 
Utah and West Virginia. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 239 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 146 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ASTICUILUT Oc. san, fica ear Re ae hehac Sete oe 1 » 18,178.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd: -.. .2s2-65e- 1 2,300.00 
Detence Production (Aprils Nepor) sanset on ce 191 1,415,083 .00 
Defence Production (May Report) ........... 190 849,477 .00 
Post -Ofice bent: pee aiee tn eee ne ras Chet. one fe 155,645 .84 
ER CM. Pe rhs Secgale See ti sek MRE ARS ROR, Cape taies ig Re 6 12,421.50 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $946.79 was collected from seven employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 44 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Central Onslow Marsh N S: J G Webster, construction of dyke & drainage system. 
New Minas Marsh N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage system. 
River Hebert Marsh N S: E L Casey, construction of dyke & drainage system. Starr’s 
Point Marsh N S: McCully & Soy, construction of dyke & drainage system. Aulac 
Marsh N B: Eric Stiles, construction of dyke. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Stellarton & Trenton N 8S: Arnold W 
Campbell, *supply & installation of porch 
lattice, step lattice, shutters & window 
boxes & risers. Montreal Que: Montreal 
Parks & Playgrounds Association Inc, 
*playground equipment (Benny Farm) ; 
Planned Renovators Co, *plaster repairs & 
painting stairs, Villeray Terrace. Nitro 
Que: Rene McSween, re-roofing dwellings. 
St Hubert Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, construction of walks & drives, site 
improvement & planting. Ajax Ont: Evans 
Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting; W B Bennett Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of asphalt roads & concrete side- 
walks. Campbellford Ont: W J Owens, 
*exterior painting. Camp Borden Ont: 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of houses; Swansea Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of roads «& all services. Clinton 
Ont: Ontario Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution, 
fire alarm « street lighting systems; Ellis 


Don Ltd, construction of school extension. 
Deep River Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site 
improvement & planting; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, site improvements & 


planting. Hagersville Ont: Lorenzo Con- 
tracting. Co, construction of roads & 
services. Ottawa Ont: Noel Perier, *water- 


ing of lawns & cleaning streets; J W 
Havelin, *exterior painting. Picton Ont: 
Hea) «McFarland Construction ‘Co.Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Smiths Falls 
Ont: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site 
improvement & planting. Calgary Alta: 
Modern Home Painters, *exterior painting. 
Chiluwack B C: Biltmore Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units & exten- 
sion of sanitary sewer system, house water 
connections, storm water disposal system, 
house walks, driveways & culverts. Van- 


couver B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior 
painting, Renfrew Heights; Neil Meyer, 
exterior painting; Berge & Kavanagh 


Painters Ltd, exterior painting. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Middle River N S: Swinamer’s Building 
Services, construction of school. Romaine 
Que: The Tower Co, construction of school. 
Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction 
Ltd, construction of school. Moose Fort 
Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of 
dormitory. Assiniboine Sask: MHartmier 
Construction Co, construction of school. 
Cowessess Sask: J V Remai, construction of 
school. Loon Lake Sask: F Schneider, con- 
struction of school. Ministikwan Sask: 
Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of school. 
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Montreal Lake Sask: Winslow Bros, con- 
struction of school. Pine Bluff Sask: Gall’s 
Lumber Yard, construction of school. 
Sakimay Sask: Hartmier Construction Co, 
construction of school. Alexander Alta: 
McLeod Mercantile, construction of school. 


Boyer River Alta: Dandurand & Desaul- 
niers, construction of school. Drift Pile 
Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, construction 
of. school. Frog Lake Alta: Genereux 


Workshop, construction of school. Good- 
fish Lake Alta: Genereux Bldg Supplies, 
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construction of school. Standoff Alta: 
Holte & Nordlund, construction of school. 
Upper Hay River Alta: Lahey Construction 


Ltd, construction of school. Vermilion 
Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: The Trynor Construction 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of pumphouse «& 
reservoir, RCAF Station. Debert N S: 
Modern Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of 
roads, No 16 “X” Depot. Halifax N S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of 
T A S school bldg, HMCS “Stadacona”; 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, additions & 
alterations to Naval Research Laboratory 
Bldg D95. Sydney N S: John Inglis Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of additional 
boiler, Point Edward Naval Base. Chatham 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion to unit supply bldg. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Maritime Engineering Ltd, construc- 
tion of National Employment Office. 
Bagotville Que: Kelly Lumber & Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of chain link fencing. 
Quebec Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, 
construction of barrack block, The Citadel. 
London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction 
of P O L service station, R C E offices, 
stores & workshop, lumber & pipe storage 
rack; Horvath Engineering Co, extension 
of steam distribution system, Wolseley 
Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, 


construction of barrack block, QM & 
technical stores bldgs & outside services. 
Uplands Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, 
construction of chapels. MacDonald Man: 
Nelson River Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of water supply pipeline from Portage 
la Prairie to RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of QM & technical stores bldgs; 
Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, grading, 
seeding & sodding, RCAF Station; Heath 
Construction Ltd, construction of chapel. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, construc- 
tion of extensions to roadways, parking 
areas & sidewalks, RCAF Station. Sas- 
katoon Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, 
construction of refuelling tender garage, 
RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Edmonton 


Crane Service, demolition & clearing 
damaged section of warehouse No 2, 
Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: Cana- 


dian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of electrical winterized outlets; P W 
Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of firing 
range. Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of drill & recreational hall. 


Building and Maintenance 


Bagotville Que: La Pepiniere Dupuis 
Enrg, grading, seeding, etc, explosive storage 
bldgs. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, renovation, alteration & additions to 
Roselawn House. North Bay Ont: Ruliff 
Grass Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
comminutor, alterations to sludge beds & 
piping of sewage disposal plant. Petawawa 
Ont: Spiers Bros, repair & alterations to 
ventilating units; Spiers Bros Ltd, supply 
& installation of tank exhaust system for 


tank repair shop. MacDonald Man: 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, repairs 
to. steel hangar doors. Pine Falls Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of quonset 
armoury. Shilo Man: Winnipeg Roofing Co 
Ltd, supply & application of asbestos cedar- 
grain shingles. Winnipeg Man: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of fitments for hangar & workshops.  Clares- 
holm Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, recon- 
struction of roads, walks & parking areas. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P E I: M F Schurman 
Co Ltd, grading & paving of roadway 
& parking area, Brighton Compound. 
Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, in- 
terior painting of bldg, HMCS “Stadacona”. 
Farnham Que: Canada Catering Co Ltd, 
catering. Ste Foy Que: O Chalifour Inc, 
fabrication & installation of storm & screen 
doors on bldgs at PMQ’s area. Camp 
Borden Ont: Emery Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, supply «& finishing of con- 
crete slab floors in hangars, RCAF Station; 


Dominion Catering, catering. Downsview 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam blast coils in boiler room, 
No 1 Supply Depot RCAF Station. 
Ipperwash Ont: Canada Catering Co 
Ltd, catering. Dundurn Sask: Dominion 
Catering, catering. Albert Head B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to 
bldg. Comox B C: E Fryer, catering. 
Esquimalt Harbour B C: Farmer Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of hut, McCarthy 
Island. 


Department of Fisheries 


Valleyfield Nfld: Kenney Construction Co, construction of experimental salt fish plant. 
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National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N 8: Walker & Hall Ltd, raising wharf aprons at berths 20, 21 & 22. 


Department of Public Works 


La Scie Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construc- 
tion Ltd, harbour development. Bedford 
N 8S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
jetty extension, RCN Magazines. Camp 
Cove (Lower Argyle) N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Central Port Mouton N 8S: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Halifax N S: Brook- 
field Construction Co Ltd, alterations & 
repairs, Federal Bldg. Inverness N S: 
Campbell & MclIsaac, replacement of 
groyne (improvements). Louisburg N S: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Wallace 
N 8S: Andre F Richard, *dredging. Escwm- 
mac N B: Clare Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Green Point N B: 
George C Spence & Sons Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Lameque N B: LG & M H Smith 
Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. - Lorne- 
ville N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. St Leonard N B: 
Gagnon Bros, construction of combined 
customs immigration highway office & 
examining warehouse bldg. Welch’s Cove 
N B: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Cap aux Meules Que: Charles 
Verreault, harbour improvements. Grande 
Entree Que: Capt Edgar Jourdain, wharf 
reconstruction. Grande Vallee Que: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf exten- 
sion. L’Anse a Brillant Que: James S 
Watt, harbour improvements. Montreal 
Que: Forget Powell Co Ltd, installation of 
ventilation system, Basement Mail Bag 
Depository, Postal Terminal Bldg; J J Shea 
Ltd, erection of wood & glass & terra cotta 
partitions, painting, Shea Bldg, 2180 
Belgrave Ave; Bowes Construction Co, 
alterations to 6th & 10th floors, Postal 
Station “B” Cathcart & University Sts. 
Newport (Riviere des Ilots) Que: George 
K Steele, breakwater reconstruction. Pointe 
au Loup Que: Les Entreprises de L’Est 
Ltee, breakwater reconstruction. Quebec 
Que: Abel Ratte, demolition of old gate- 
way walls, etc, Old Marine Stores Bldg; 
Abel Ratte, alterations for laboratory, 


Immigration Hospital, Savard Park; A 
Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, installation of 
elevator & enclosing shaft, Old Customs 
House. Richelieu River (St Antoine) Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Riviere 
St Francois (Chenal Tardif) Que: St 
Maurice River Dredging Red’g, *dredging. 
Arnprior Ont: Universal Electric, renova- 
tions to overhead distribution systems, 
electrical, fire alarm & street lighting, Civil 
Defence College. Chatham Ont: Pigott 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Goderich Ont: Marples Ridgway 
Ltd, repairs to harbour works. London 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of fluorescent lighting, Income Tax 
Bldg, 338 Dundas St. Ottawa Ont: Atlas 
Heating Co, replacing existing steam main 
from East Block boiler room through 
tunnel to Centre Block; Dominion Elec- 
tric Protection Co, installation of fire alarm 
& night watch systems, Veterans Memorial 
Bldgs, East Bldg, Wellington St; Thomas 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of hygiene laboratory, Tunneys Pasture. 
Owen Sound Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 


Co Ltd, reconstruction of harbour wall 
(east harbour wall). Port Hope Ont: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Toronto 


(Eastern Channel) Ont: Russell Construc- 
tion Ltd, *dredging. Whitby Ont: James 
Kemp Construction Ltd, erection of public 
bldg.- Winnipeg Man: McBain & Jack, 
supply «& installation of plywood underlay 
& 1A marboleum to third floor of Immi- 
gration Bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of window 
screens, RCMP Barracks, “C” Block. 
Esquimalt B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf construction. Vancouver 
(False Creek) B C: British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, construction of 
fishing harbour (bulkhead, road & sheds). 
Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to bldg, 4824 Fraser 
St. Dawson Y T: Campbells Ltd, instal- 
lation of false ceiling & other alterations, 
Administration Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: George T Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of lightship. New Glasgow 


N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, additional airport development. 


North Bay Ont: 


Moore Electric Ltd, construction of airport lighting. Sudbury Ont: Dumontelle Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of dwellings & garage. Empress Alta: Wendell Green, construc- 
tion of staff dwelling. Fort Nelson B C: B & D Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


rawinsonde tower «& office bldg. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, May 1955* 


Only nine new work stoppages arising out 
of industrial disputes occurred during May 
compared with 16 in April but the time 
lost in May for all disputes in existence 
was somewhat higher than in the preceding 
month. More than three-quarters of the 
idleness in May was caused by three 
stoppages involving: aircraft and trolley 
coach factory workers at Fort William, 
Ont., knitted goods factory workers at 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., and auto parts foundry 
workers at Sarnia, Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 11 of the 17 stoppages in exist- 
ence during May. Of the other disputes, 
two arose over union questions, one over 
reduced hours of work, one over dismissal 
of a worker, one over causes affecting 
conditions of work and in one case no 
cause was given. 

Preliminary figures for May 1955 show a 
total of 17 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 3,200 workers, with a time 
loss of 40,550 man-days, compared with 22 
strikes and lockouts in April 1955, with 
2,683 workers involved and a loss of 25,912 
days. In May 1954 there were 22 strikes 
and lockouts, 3,400 workers involved and a 
loss of 31,810 days. 

For the first five months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 52 strikes and 
lockouts with 17,032 workers involved and 


a loss of 318,633 days. In the same period 
in 1954 there were 78 strikes and lockouts, 
16,320 workers involved and a loss of 
280,840 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in May 1955 was 0:05 per cent 
of the estimated working time; April 1955, 
0:03 per cent: May 1954, 0:04 per cent; 
the first five months of 1955, 0-08 per 
cent and the first five months of 1954, 0-07 
per cent. 


Of the 17 stoppages in existence during 
May, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, 
three were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending settlement. At the end of the 
month eight stoppages were still in exist- 
ence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
ae at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in March 1955 was 198 
and 29 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 227 
during the month. In all stoppages of 


*See Tables G-1 and G 





-2 at back of book. 
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work in progress, 55,800 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 148,000 days 
caused. 


Of the 198 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in March, 14, directly 
involving 4,700 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 79, directly 
involving 12,800 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 25, directly involving 19,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 76, directly 
involving 8,200 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; one, 
directly involving 100 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 500 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract. of 
Statistics for March 1955 reports a total of 
61 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during 1954, involving 16,153 
workers, with a time loss of 20,474 days. 
For the fourth quarter of 1954 there were 
nine stoppages, 1,322 workers involved and 
a loss of 2,002 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April 1955 show 
025 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 210,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for March 1955 were 
300 stoppages involving 165,000 workers and 
a loss of 1,600,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, June 1, 1955 


Between May 2 and June 1, Canada’s 

consumer price index dropped a full half- 
point, or 4 per cent, from 116-4 to 115-9, 
the lowest point in 12 months. It was the 
greatest drop in 19 months. 
Most of the decline was attributable to 
a decrease in the food index, although four 
of the five group indexes were lower, only 
the shelter index recording an advance. 

The food series declined 1:2 per cent 
from 112-3 to 111-0 as sharply lower prices 
were registered for potatoes, followed by 
lesser price decreases for tea, coffee, and 
butter. Apples, grapefruit, and most cuts 
of meat were higher. 

The clothing index declined from 107-9 
to 107:8 under the influence of small 
scattered decreases. Declines in coal, fuel 
oil and furniture were the principal factors 
accounting for the change in the house- 
hold operation index from 116-4 to 116:1. 

Other commodities and services receded 
from 118-3 to 117-8, largely as a result of 
further declines in automobiles. Shelter, 
the only group to advance, moved from 
128-8 to 129-2 due mainly to higher rents, 
although home-ownership costs also moved 
up fractionally. 

The index one year earlier (June 1, 1954) 
was 116-1. Group indexes on that date: 
food 112-0, shelter 126-4, clothing 109-7, 
household operation 117-1 and _ other 
commodities and services 117-5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1955 


Eight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes increased between April 1 and 
May 2, while two were unchanged. ‘Three 
increased 0-3 per cent, three 0-4 per cent, 
one 0:7 per cent and one 1:4 per cent. 

As was indicated in the release of the 
May 2 Canada total index, most of the 
city increases centred around potato price 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


movements. Other foods to record in- 
creases at most centres, however, were fresh 
fruits and vegetables, beef and tea. Butter, 
veal, pork and coffee were generally lower. 


Shelter costs continued to advance 
slightly as seven of the ten city rental 
series moved up. Group indexes for cloth- 
ing and household operation were generally 
steady, although a seasonal decline in coal 
prices in Montreal was reflected in a lower 
household operation index in that centre, 
while an advance in the same series for 
Ottawa was mainly the result of a sharp 
increase in the price of ice. Counter- 
balancing factors were observed to account 
for the moderate change in city indexes 
for other commodities and services. Auto- 
mobile tires and toilet soap were lower at 
all centres while theatre admissions were 
mainly up. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April 1 and May 2 were 
as follows: St. John’s +1:5 to 105-0}; 
Halifax +0-:8 to 115-4; Saint John +0-5 
to 118-1; Toronto +0:°5 to 118-9; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0:5 to 114:4; Ottawa 
+0:4 to 117-3; Montreal +0-°3 to 117-0 
and Winnipeg +0:3 to 115:6. Edmonton- 
Calgary and Vancouver remained unchanged 
at 114-2 and 117-2 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
was slightly lower in May, standing at 
217°8 versus 218-5 in the preceding month 
and 217-9 in May last year, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Six of the eight component groups 
declined from April while two advanced. 
Lower prices for imported anthracite coal, 
domestic bituminous slack, coke, sand, 
gravel, building stone and sulohur moved 
the index for non-metallic mmers!s down 
1-f per cent. to. 173-35. 





+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1948-100 _ 





Index 1949=100 





120 














N0 











1949 1950 1951 


Vegetable products dropped 1 per cent 
to 197-1 when decreases for tea, coffee 
beans, cocoa beans, potatoes, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, refined sugar, vegetable oils 
and fresh fruits overbalanced increases in 
livestock and poultry feeds, grains, canned 
fruits, milled cereal foods and _ miscel- 
laneous vegetable products. 

In animal products, declines in fishery 
products, milk and its products, cured 
meats, unmanufactured leather, hides and 
skins, eggs and lard outweighed increases 
in livestock, fresh meats, raw furs, fowl 
and boots and shoes to move the index 
down 0:1 per cent to 224:°8. 


In the wood, wood products and paper 
eroup, decreases in export prices for news- 
print, woodpulp, cedar shingles and _ fir 
flooring slightly overbalanced increases in 
fir timber, fir dimension, spruce lumber and 
cedar shiplap to place the index at 293-6 
for a loss of 0-1 per cent. 

Decreases in steel sheets moved iron and 
its products down 0:4 per cent to 217:3, 
while chemicals and allied products also 
dropped 0:4 per cent to 176-5 when 
decreases in toilet soap and paint materials 
proved more important than increases in 
tartaric acid, copper sulphate and indus- 
trial gases. 

An increase of 0:2 per cent to 184-2 in 
non-ferrous metals reflected increases in 
copper and its products, silver and zinc. 
Fibres, textiles end textile products 
advanced 0-1 per cent to 226-6, as increases 
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1953 i 14 1955 


in raw cotton and domestic raw wool over- 
balanced decreases in rayon yarns, miscel- 
laneous fibre products and imported raw 
wool. 


Farm product prices at terminal markets 
advanced to 213-3 from 212-7 for a gain 
of 0-3 per cent. Animal products moved 
up 2 per cent to 2438-4, reflecting higher 
prices for hvestock, poultry, western eggs 
and raw wool. Decreases were recorded in 
western butterfat, eastern eggs, eastern 
cheese milk and western fluid milk. Field 
products declined 1:9 per cent to 183-2, 
when decreases in eastern potatoes and raw 
leaf tobacco outweighed increases in 
western potatoes, flax, rye and hay. 


Residential building material prices 
changed from 280-7 to 280-8, as increases 
in fir timber, spruce lumber and copper 
pipe slightly overbalanced decreases in 
metal weather stripping, shellac, stone 
facing, sand and gravel. Non-residential 
building material prices, on the other hand, 
declined 0:2 per cent to 121-8 from 122-0, 
as decreases in building stone, electrical 
conduit, steel sheets, sand and gravel more 
than offset imcreases in spruce lumber, 
copper pipe and brass valves. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1955 


The consumer price index for the United 
States dropped 0-1 per cent between mid- 


March and mid-April, 
since last December, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, has 
reported. It dropped from 114-3, where it 
had stood for four consecutive months, to 
114-2 (1946-49=—100), 0-3 per cent below 
last April’s 114-6. 


the first change 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1955 


For the third successive month, the index 
of retail prices compiled by the United 
Kingdom Miunistry of Labour remained 
stationary at 110-2 (Jan. 1952100) 
between mid-February and mid-March. One 
year earlier, in mid-March 1954, the index 
stood at 106-6. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the lbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZErTE. 

List No. 83. 


Accident Prevention 


1. National Safety Council. How to 
start a Safety Program. Chicago, c1954. 
Pp. 48. 

2. President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
Guide to Community Safety Programs. 
Report of Committee on Community 
Safety Programs. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Bol 1s 


Disabled-Rehabilitation 


3. Great Britain. Treasury. Disabled 
Persons in Government Employment; 
Statement showing the Numbers of Regis- 
tered Disabled Persons in Government 


Employment in Great Britain on Ist 
October, 1954, compiled from returns 
furnished to the Treasury. London, 


Bev)! 1955.5 Pp. 1. 


4. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Services for the 
Physically Handicapped. New York, 1954. 
Pas 31. 


Economic Conditions 


5. Conference on Business Cycles, New 
York, 1949. Conference on Business 
Cycles. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1951. Pp. 433. 


6. U.S. President, 1953- (Eisen- 
hower). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress January 20, 
Pjoe AW agmneton, Gb On 1955.5 ePpa20s, 


Economics 


7. Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Asso- 
ciation. Panel Discussion on Employee 
Economic Education. Montreal, 1955. 4 
Parts. Panel members: J. J. Brown, E. L. 
Evans, A. Fraser and H. 8S. Ireland. Four 
speakers outline how firms can teach a 
general course on economics to their 
employees. 

8. Schumpeter, Joseph Alois. Ten 
Great Economists, from Marz to Keynes. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Contents—Karl Marx—Marie Esprit Leon 
Walras—Carl Menger.—Alfred Marshall.— 
Vilfredo Pareto—Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk. 
—Frank William Taussig—Irving Fisher— 
Wesley Clair Mitchell—John Maynard 
Keynes—Appendix: G. F. Knapp. Fried- 
rich von Wieser. Ladislaus von Bortkie- 
Wwicz. 


Employment Management 


9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to rate Yourself. 
Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 

10. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to use Your Personnel 
Department. Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 

11. Hendry, John W. A Manual of 
Time and Motion Study; a Practical Guide 
to the Measurement of Human Endeavor 
in Industry and to the Development of 
Productive Efficiency. With a foreword by 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. 4th ed. London, 
Pitman, 1953. Pp. 217. 

12. Krah, Raymond. Administrative 
Control of Sick Leave. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1954. Pp. 24. 
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13. Lindberg, 
Personnel Administration. 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. 586. 

14. Pearce, Frank T. Financial Effects 
of Labour Turnover. Birmingham, Eng., 
Research Board, Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science, The University, 1954. 
Ppp 22s; 

15. Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Ways to speed up 
Removal of Unsatisfactory Employees; pre- 
pared by a Work Group of the Society for 
Personnel Administration. | Washington, 
c11944. Pp. 22. 

16. Stanford Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University. Proceedings, Social 
Science for Industry, Training and Human 
Relations in Industry; Second Seminar 
arranged by Stanford Research Institute, 
held on May 11, 1954 at the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Stanford, Cal., 
1954? Pp. 90. Contents—Relationships 
between training, personnel, and human 
relations practices, by Mason Haire-—The 
need for research in training, by Bertrand 
Klass—Problems in executive develop- 
ment, by Myles L. Mace—Training for 
productivity, by Richard Blum.—Planning 
the training program, by George W. Ebeg. 
—Human relations training, by Donald R. 


Ben A., ed. Cases in 
New York, 


Leggett. 

17. Urwick, Lyndall. The Elements of 
Administration. New York, Harper, 1943. 
Pp. 132. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


18. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Equal Pay 
for Women; Sound Practice; Good Policy. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 1 Leaflet. 

19. U.S. Women’s Bureau. FEqual-Pay 
Primer, Some Basic Facts. Washington, 
1955. Pp. 14. 


Incentive Plans 


20. Griffin, Nelda. Employee Incentive 


Plans wm Industry. Washington, 1955. 
Pp.-42. 
21. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Recogmzing Employees through Incentive 
Awards; a Guide for Federal Executives 
and Supervisors. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
PRLS. 


Industrial Relations 


22. Haire, Mason. Role-Perceptions in 
Labor-Management Relations: an Experi- 
mental Approach. Berkeley, 1955. Pp. 
204-216. 

23. Heron, Alexander Richard. Reason- 
able Goals in Industrial Relations. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1954. 
Poestie 
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24. Industrial Relations Counsellors, 
Ine. Industrial Relations in the Ocean 
Shipping Industry; Bargaining Mecha- 
nisms, Experience and Results. New York, 
1953. Pp 22a. 

25. McFadden, Richard Charles. Labor- 
Management Relations in the Illinois State 
Service, 1952. Urbana, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, cooperating with 
Institute of Government and _ Public 
Affairs, University of Illinois, 1954. Pp. 58. 

26. McNaughton, Wayne Leslie. /ndus- 
trial Relations and the Government, by 
Wayne L. McNaughton and Joseph Lazar. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 531. 


Labour Organization—Security 


27. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The Case against ‘Right to Work’ 
Laws. A joint publication of the Legis- 
lative Department, Legal Department and 
Education and Research Department. 
Washington, 1954? Pp. 171. The CIO 
alleges that Right to Work laws will harm 
union security. 

28. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. The Truth about the 
Right to Work Law. Tulsa, 1954? Pp. 20. 
The union alleges that the Oklahoma 
Right to Work law is directed against 
union security. 


Labour Supply 


29. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
The Labour Force, November 1945-January 
1950. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Ppeetid: 


30. Canada. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Economics Division. How Labor 
ws used on Red River Valley Farms, by 
J. G. MacKenzie and J. C. Brown. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 59. Prepared 
in cooperation with the University of Mani- 
toba, Department of Political Economy. 

31. Hare, Harold Richard. A Paper on 
Employment and Unemployment in Cana- 
dian Forestry. Prepared in March 1949 
for delivery at the 38rd World Forestry 
Congress, Helsinki, Finland, June 1949. 
Ottawa, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 1949. Pp. 38. Mr. Hare was Employ- 
ment Adviser, Primary Industries, National 
Employment Service in 1949. 

32. Jaffe, Abram J. Occupational 
Mobility im the United States, 1930-1960, 
by A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carleton. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University, 1954. Pp. 105. 

30. Jeffreys, Margot. Mobility in the 
Labour Market; Employment Changes in 
Battersea and Dagenham, by Margot 
Jeffreys, with the assistance of Winifred 


Wootton. 
Fp. 160; 


Moss. Preface by Barbara 
London, Routledge & Paul, 1954. 


Labouring Classes 


34. International Labour Office. 
Welfare Facilties for Workers. Eighth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954-1955. 


2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 8 (1)- 
(2) International Labour Conference. 38th 
session, Geneva, 1955. 

35. Malik, A. M. Labour Problems and 
Policy wm Pakistan. Karachi, Pakistan 
Labour Publications, 1954. Pp. 168. Con- 
tains public speeches given between 1948 
and 1954 by the author who is Minister of 
Labour of Pakistan. 


36. Smuts, Robert W. Huropean 
Impressions of the American Worker. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1953. 
Poe: 

37. Tinley, James Maddison. The 


Native Labor Problem of South Africa. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942. Pp. 281. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


38. American Federation of Labour. 
Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor. Washington, 1955. 
Pond. 

39. Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Industrial Relations Department. 
A Gwe to Ontario Labour Relations Law, 
the Labour Relations Act, Rules of Prac- 
tice and Procedure under the Act, the 
Rights of Labour Act and the Criminal 
Code, including a Chapter on Collective 
Labour Agreements and Their Wording. 
3rd ed. +Toronto, cl954.. Pp. 24. 

40. Sufrin, Sidney Charles. Labor Law: 
Development, Administration, Cases, by 
Sidney C. Sufrin and Robert C. Sedgwick. 
New York, Crowell, 1954. Pp. 590. 


Labour Organization 


41. Barkin, Solomon. Labour Unions 
and Workers’ Rights in Jobs. New York, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 1954. 
Pp. 121-132. Chapter 8 of “Industrial con- 
flict,” ed. by Arthur Kornhauser. 


42. Bowen, Walter. Colonial Trade 
Unions. London Fabian Publications Ltd., 
105A Ee Does: 


43. Faulkner, Harold Underwood. Labor 
in America, by Harold U. Faulkner and 
Mark Starr. Rev. ed. New York, Oxford 
Book Company, 1955. Pp. 348. 

44. Kerr, Clark. The Structuring of the 
Labor Force in Industrial Society: New 
Dimensions and New Questions, by Clark 
Kerr and Abraham Siegel. Berkeley, 1955. 
‘egoyed tape 
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45. Leiter, Robert David. 
lems and Trade Unionism. New York, 
Barnes & Noble, 1952. Pp. 320. 

46. Musson, Alfred Edward. The Typo- 
graphical Association; Origins and History 
up to 1949. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. 550. 


Labor Prob- 


Occupations 


47. American Society for Engineering 
Education. Technical Institute Division. 
The Engineering Technician. New York? 


1954? Pp. 16. 
48. International Labour Office. 
Vocational Training in Agrieulture. Seventh 


item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954-1955. 
2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 7 (1)- 
(2). International Labour Conference. 
38th Session, Geneva, 1955. 

49. New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association. Bricklaying, 
Practical and Related Instruction. Volume 
3. With the cooperation of Structural Clay 
Products Institute. Albany, Delmar Pub- 
lishers, 1958.2 p.i2ive 


Old Age Pensions 


50. Couper, Walter James. Pension 
Planning: Experience and Trends, by 
Walter F. Couper and Roger Vaughan. 
New York, Industrial Relatious Counselors, 
1954. Pp. 245. 


51. Great Britain. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. Committee on the Economic 
and Financial Problems of the Provi- 
sicn for Old Age. Report. London, 
ENS O45 °1954.. Pp. 120: 
Older Workers 

52. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. Ageing 


Men wm the Labour Force; the Problems 
of organzing Older Workers in the Build- 
ing Industry. Third report on the later 
working hfe in the building industry. 
London, Nuffield Foundation 1955. Pp. 18. 

53. Conference on the Problem of 
making a Living while growing Old. 3d. 
Philadelphia, 1954. Proceedings... Age 
Barriers to Employment. Philadelphia, 
Temple University, School of Business and 
Public Administration, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research and Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Bureau of Employment Security, 
1954. Pp. 144. 


Research, Industrial 


54. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Marketing, Business and Commer- 
cial Research in Industry. New York, 
c1955. Pp. 88: 
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55. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Techniques of preparing Major BLS 
Statistical Series. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp; 126. 


Social Security 


56. International Labour Office. 
Administrative Practice of Social Insurance. 
Geneva, 1955. Pp. 86. 

57. International Labour Office. 
Systems of Social Security, United States. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 106. 


Wages and Hours 


58. Bernstein, Irving. Arbitration of 
Wages. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. 125. 

59. Edelman, Murray Jacob. National 
Economic Planning by Collective Bargain- 
ing; the Formation of Austrian Wage, 
Price, and Tax Policy after World War II. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, ¢1954. 
Ppi78: 

60. Editorial Research Reports. Shorter 
Work Week, by Helen B. Shaffer. Wash- 
ington, 1954. Pp. 867-883. 

61. National Office Management Asso- 


ciation. Office Salaries, 1954.  Phila- 
delphia, c1954. Pp. 28. 

Women 

62. Mueller, Kate (Hevner). Educat- 
ing Women for a Changing World. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 


Press, 1954. Pp. 302. 

63. New York (State). Department of 
Labor. Division of Industrial Relations, 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. 
Why Women Work; Financial Responsi- 
bilities of Working Women for Self- 
Support and for Dependents, New York 


State. Albany, 1946. Pp. 19. 

64. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Women’s 
Bureau. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 1 
Leaflet. 


Workmen's Compensation 


65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws as of 
September 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 56. 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Workmen’s Compensation, Second-Injury 
Funds; Summary of Provisions in States 
having provided Second-Industry Funds or 
Equivalent Arrangements, December 1954. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 16. 


Miscellaneous 


67. American Management Association. 
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Average Wage Increase in N.Y. State in 1954 Was 5.9 Cents 


An average wage-rate increase of 5-9 cents an hour was provided by 1,379 collective 
bargaining settlements reported to the New York State Department of Labor in 1954, 
compared with a 7-7-cent average increase in 1953. This information was contained in a 
recent issue of the Weekly Labor News Memorandum published by the Department. 

Of the 1,379 settlements, 14 per cent gave no wage increases, 34 per cent provided an 
increase of 6 cents an hour, 24 per cent gave between 6 and 9-9 cents an hour, 10 per cent 
between 10 and 11-9 cents an hour, 7 per cent between 12 and 15-9 cents, and about 4 


per cent gave 16 cents or more an hour. 
could not be converted to cents per hour. 
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The increases in 6 per cent of the settlements 


Labour Statistics 





Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 23, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























| 
PLB: Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BiG, 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

OU MeSexeSamen riyeaicen Sener rhea y fos chal 5, 450 93 397 1,564 1,993 960 443 
AMT AGUA og boos cu aba ee Ome a Oot 814 * 42 178 229 Sou 31 
INOnSAOTICULTUTAlemee ee sates ete - 4,636 91 355 1,386 1,764 628 412 
Minlesteeer mead tcite chiar. ees Uatcrtine tieeas: 4,225 75 317 1, 203 1,509 To 346 
JNGTEVATIR RIEL lism eOOOO Se be oon laa ae 788 * 41 174 219 323 29 
Non Aon cul tunalaemenon ameter a 3,437 73 276 1,029 1, 290 452 317 
JEN SRaaYEY VEE ieee spe nck an Slash EIS ERE Deere a 1, 225 18 80 361 484 185 97 

PATO TAUCULUUT Ae eee ee ins olen oe ors 26 bd a ig 10 % * 
INOn=A CTICULLUTe late ers cyanea cienciok 1,199 18 79 357 474 176 95 
PABA Ces tet eer aa eatin ss due a. 5, 450 93 397 1,564 1,993 960 443 
A ORV GATS Mr cai s ints, = sor. tre ad 496 ‘i 38 175 167 79 28 
DAS VICALGe cern mtn cc oie esta 712 17 50 23 242 125 46 
OA ALY CALS Rie ates aie IIE cad, 20 vor eiere 2,556 42 180 735 934 449 216 
DN Sa ARV CATS sels etait heen occa ieee 1,475 22 109 380 565 267 132 
GHOMVCATS TAC OV Chee aici 211 20 42 85 40 21 

Persons with Jobs 
PENSEAT IO TOUDS ia 6 wisn) occas elelo's ties caus aoe 5, 123 83 363 1,411 1,921 921 424 
[Mis Csi mire Sera eee) crac tegscd 3,930 65 285 1,063 1,447 740 330 
Hemnles samen a ee Ae oo ee 1,193 18 78 348 474 181 94 
A\agevaviteill on aeaades pen eeenoedee 807 ; 4] 176 227 330 31 
None Aericultural seers nee 4,316 81 322 1,235 1,694 591 393 
IEEANES L VAM oy ol Reese | eer ae, an ee 3, 895 67 279 1,094 1,568 531 356 
HUST: daa s © ot CLL Are AID) Acca 2,814 51 210 779 1,131 373 270 
Merrig last eter tah an ike seen en cles t 1,081 16 69 315 437 158 86 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Uae Sete ee en 327 10 34 153 72 39 19 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

AL RE Ree 5,040 157 464 1,396 1,637 926 460 
IU REED, otcs Sree eae ae Cn a 1,000 54 104 255 287 195 105 
EASE ¢ o.gk oe Bec ho.c Onin ane nee 4,040 103 360 Ns Wes 1,350 731 355 


























* Less than 10.000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended 
April 23, 1955 


Week Ended 
March 19, 1955 


Week Ended 
April 17, 1954 

















Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) Work(2) 
otalvloolsinotonr wOUkaes seer ere ent 350 323 418 393 323 300 
Without ODS sche ct chicane eee 327 304 401 378 306 285 
Underximonticry stan cece ten 57 — 78 — 67 — 
j1—=SF MON bMS 7 tae eee okie tee seers 115 — 164 -—— 108 oa 
AGRON GUS ttace arent Ghee hie eee 108 — 114 — 103 — 
ie Let TMON LMS esac ace eens crs 33 — Sil — 23 — 
IS —=tS mM Onthsi,e ees eee ee eee z -~ — = — 
JO=—and OVEDcci Mae es ae ee * ~- “2 — = — 
Wiorlseds tas 0 oeennrce eee Ome to 23 19 ill 15 17 15 
t—|4 OUTS rece ee eee : * * zs ~ * 
15-34 OUTS: pana nee Se ee 17 14 12 10 13 11 




















(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 





TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








1948—Average............. 
*1949—Average............ 
1950—Average...........-. 
195/——A veravetys- 4. ee 
1952—Average......5+5-.-- 


1953—A verage 


1954 Averages sees 


1954—January 
Februar 


October 


1955—January 


Vere eee 


ING) SPQ, certo nade 


March.. 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- 
Fishing, facturing tion 
Trapping, 
Mining 
49 203 4) 
49 214 47 
55 231 47 
72 272 52 
76 303 63 
7 329 70 
72 323 68 
63 322 56 
65 324 54 
60 323 54 
57 322 59 
66 320 67 
72 325 70 
Ue 324 77 
80 324 75 
82 325 79 
84 323 83 
81 321 77 
78 325 71 
71 318 60 
68 327 57 
59 330 56 














Utilities, 
Transport- | Finance, 
ation, Services, 
Communi- | (including 
cation, Govern- 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
154 131 
169 147 
180 156 
208 178 
200 199 
202 218 
261 239 
249 225 
250 228 
248 230 
254 231 
DAA 250 
264 242 
266 237 
265 239 
267 249 
269 249 
269 253 
269 253 
257 250 
257 252 
259 Oa 











Total 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,389,985. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 


100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Year and Month 


1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 
1952—A verage 
1953—A verage 
1954—A verage 


Difiweie se € eld iss) sieveé © 0.0 ee wie ple 


Jan. hey al MOT be ar ack. en ee A Re 
Feb. PRL OD Santee Smee aloe we, 
Mar LOO Le cites «oe at 
Apr lly, SAGES ied tt ee er ee ae A a 
May UP LOG Gao hee ese, Deusen ont. 
June ile, ROE ie pete gy et ee 
July ib ray ks Nth hae 8 Ae eee ee 
Aug AN TEE: ea a Ae ap i eee 
Sept Ae eae aera dies cecvcht apctexetahs 
Oct. Ik el ASE Se eho AL 
Nov ime OD den ete ere chshst-. Starters 
Dec Tha IES: Sao i weno Mae ON Sone 
Jan. PER OOD Re Raye Racor OS orteret si ake 
Feb. (le SUG ees Ge ee 
Mar. Hee Oo eres ee rege evan Nei weivatavers 
Apr te IGE in ce oe rae pines cei one 











Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 








Employ- | Weseer® 
ment Payrolls 
100-0 100-0 
101-5 106-0 
108-8 125-6 
111-6 140-3 
113-4 151-5 
109-9 151-3 
109-9 145-3 
107-0 146-2 
106-6 147-6 
105-6 145-7 
106-2 146-8 
109-0 148-9 
111-7 153-9 
112-3 155-4 
112-9 155-5 
113-4 157-1 
112-5 157-2 
112-1 156-2 
109-1 149-2 
105-8 148-8 
105-6 150-3 
105-8 150-0 


Index Numbers 








— are ——- 
Veekly 

Average Wagesand| Employ- 

Wagesand ra pee i 

Salaries alaries men 

$ 

100-0 42.96 100-0 
104-4 44 84 100-9 
115-5 49 61 108-0 
126-0 54.13 109-3 
133-4 57.30 113-3 
137-1 58.88 107-7 
131-7 56.56 108-0 
136-1 58.47 108-3 
137-8 59.22 108-3 
137-5 59.06 107-9 
137-7 59.15 107-3 
136-0 58.42 107-7 
137-3 58.98 108-8 
137-7 Doe 108-0 
137-2 58.93 108-3 
137-9 59.25 108-1 
139-2 59.78 106-3 
138-7 59.59 105-4 
136-1 58.49 103-2 
140-0 60.15 103-6 
141-7 60.86 105-7 
141-2 60.66 106-5 








Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


= 
> 
So 
oO 


106- 


150 
149 


143 
148 





152- 
154: 


awe AMwODoSNOwWHONON ODED 








Average pecaaes 
Wagesand| Yaeesand 
Salaries aaries 

$ 
100-0 43.97 
105-1 46.21 
116-6 51.25 
127-6 56.11 
134-2 59.01 
138-6 60.94 
132-5 58.24 
137-8 60.60 
139-0 61.13 
139-2 61.19 
139-4 61.30 
137-7 60.54 
138-7 60.99 
138-9 61.07 
138-4 60.87 
139-6 61.39 
140-8 61.89 
141-2 62.07 
138-3 60.80 
142-2 62.53 
143-5 63.11 
143-9 63.29 











1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing. 
communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 


= 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 








Area 





(a) Provinces 


SN cicignseee hs ie 8 Stee we ee io USB Signe a Toa rte 


CMe b EO ae Srercaise ben oe ae ee aes ae 


AATEC VOLS Joc niik ooh lor le race eee ee one ch onda 
rummonc valentin. cee mers fea ee ee nee Wee toot ae 


IN Gao elie ELL Seay elect eo aera ates cel gs Fe heir ae 
Sts. Wath arinesie pei, ae tamete deere ches Dee Oke 


Ca Pare i 2 cca eee ee Ie, ae eee ee ete 
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Employment 
Index Numbers 


Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 


195 1955 


113-4 110-3 
98-5 101-4 
92-3 91-4 
95-4 96-2 

103-4 104-6 

109-0 108-2 
98-4 98-8 

106-1 106-7 

“4 “4 
-0 -0 
8 6 





106-9 106-6 
89-6 89-2 
118-0 114-4 
108-8 108-3 
103-1 101-3 
98-2 98-7 
96-9 94-7 
74-4 74-2 
108-4 107-7 
108-5 107-4 
91-3 92-2 
157-2 151-2 
112-8 i ilnhoy 
111-7 112-1 
118-4 118-0 
101-1 99-6 
83-4 83 +3 
64-8 93-1 
101-4 101-2 
127-5 127-6 
108-6 106-4 
111-1 113-1 
103-9 100-4 
104-8 101-8 
97-6 96-1 
ell 99-2 
108-9 109-4 
109-5 110°3 
137-5 138-3 
132-0 130-2 
102-0 100-5 
110-7 112-3 








1954 


es 
a 
w 


DP ONRDOMWWEA 


WIRUIR_UIO HH VW OWE OWDSALHWHUBASHEOADAHWUS 


1 


— 








Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Mars liars prea 


Apr. 


1 


1955 








1955 





1954 


TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 











Industry 





VUE a DY $5 sere es emt de RN Ml Rh Oe 


Meta linn ino tener reese cose cites ee Se tr ees 
(CONSE eyo ica ay cre eA RIL Re Ltt oe 


J AGES ES er Sapo: sce 2 


Oifancdmauunaltcacse= se ere Le fice sa eee 
INICIO ek Goeth None nde eae tee Snes Bae eet Cee I 


VI ATIULE ACOUTIN Se rete Cee rave aye ately silt clsche ones 


Hoodrand: DeVerages: sm mee acs se ease ea ak ates 
Wea ti prOG@UuCUSmeaME esata es on ec clecrntattnc cota elector cece 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 
Crainpuilleprocuctsmye pete erate tein ae octane 
iBread and other bakery products. ...........-...++2.62. 
MistileGeancanta Loic lons maya ee ere eee een 


EG DAGCcOranG LO bACCONpDrOC@UCLSae in tee occ eee: 
RIT Dets pro CUC home ane serene Tocisiats meee setcaae sche) Saisie tate 


MMeAT ETA DLOGUCtS pre matt ates een cc ok cs ued tees 
IDOOESIANGus OesmEXCeDt MUO DEL) sees meeeeeae nee ee eae. 
shextilesprouuetsn(except Clovnin®) aan yee see aa ee yee 
Cottom yarniand!) broad woven eoods a4 46261 .n eee ae 
NWO llores OC Seerepaere terrae ect Reeth oe eae cd erenatrocshecem incr: 
Shyam eumel Sule. 5 ove eon gadecccconeopoousncddr 
Gloiuuncmcexuilesanc Um epee an ere ee eet = oarae ee 
WencseGl opin o° pemesen te arte terra sine rttut se anteas Hee euecewe 5 
Wiomensrclociin cement hen s.te stearic ae ete nae cnn 
J SIGUE ROL VG helen arctan, doch c eater vale eet oy aOR Ene er ee le 
WiGOdEDEOCUCTS MN Mer ae oer r ie ack een kaise: er 
Sanu chavol jlevie HU pongouveoodocs boooKousHnDoobeOueos 
ETUIT:I En Cpe eee ere eae cuss derrick mie ie ees ecssiincur seniors 
Ojlnar woohoo hers: <o acs odecadavhoselduoocnetoguennn. 
ADE TAD LOC UCU Mie mer ee eer ier horse orcas wre ate he rele 
1Puilyanoveljoyay seals otheon Stn dade Manone Baten Caron eae 
Othempancrproductsemerere ae asta e a ee ee ee aac 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ................. 
ronrancdus tec prOoducusmemre sate c ste ese chasis stie cites 
Acamieullinngall ian eee), 4 ooo nanwaounoocuedananoone saan 
Halpnicavedrancd stnuerunall steele rent aces 
Ieee hte BinGliwOOley. « sicecnodun adeeb ante. on a nmeeawe seen 
Heating and cooking appliances. ........02.2+-.+-.s0 se 
linoumers GSS me eee mere ne aes ee curs sce Be ea wieva as Sea 
Wachiner yuna Losnpawer ected. certo ett Ace icis sere cis ashe tet 
IPLahoateheyye aun ovol CHa lsi hee) loon ped MAS edo bel hon ote ee ano eoeds 
SieenmMetalaploduct semen merece nin tee sce re oe 
ransportavlonve qilpml enumerate rece s cite metering: 
PNIRCTA LEAN CE DALES cee mate emer ic totes Terrace ee skola 
IMOCOTEVehI CLES aa wraee eeriatie sieiieierie nam tate ba mee aes 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................00-05- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 
Slonjolopulkclbape sual weeyoeybenoe, donor connooncnaonegenaddoaue 
INI@MET AROS cea AROVEICLIEH. Sug nese5c0csoon oe snoosensoosne 
ANhinmauaniaaa Foro. gaya 6 Abo a paws aoeanee abeumenesunans 
IBiaAssiancscOppDem DEOGUCUSMERE ee nee tema erica: srs 
Samalhninee synel SHUI, won oongacanneaade nu nnosacodsaoosce 
Hlectricalapparatusand suppliess.4....24s4.4002 eee soe: 
INigncsTaveie NG voae Vers ey | TONCVKNKCUSs ng anaaccancoanacenacanaacue 
(CHEN ionRaNe LOUIS oi bss GGG REIS G LIOR IRIS Ree Rd oo ree cera 
(Glace ari leas ianochiisiogs we ae acces aeease cobenasbongonc 
PROCS Gwjosinelevedn AyNEl owl... canouncooecongnboueedsea~ 
Clremi cal roduciseenes oes sett cree seeees Ses soaks sarki ate eabe ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 
NGG, aileali sel Seve, naodooeoeeadbadecadooogsuuDace 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 


CPONSECUCULOT Arie et eer etre acto ee Selo te ou eie ees 
Bron) Gh RMOMATANG ON: oc caeooe ean apeeonbonasoecmage ace 
foul lin oe meee een etre | ney ra nor trees Ania otresho aap: 

TR ayea ba efor ete Yea iO) cl kGess Sean himtans eG CHER Rar men ao a PORT Gro 
ich wave orld “es alc isbreetseeeriiac acme clan sacri irersiee 


NG UStrialcOMPOSitemere eee yee cise costes eles he ated 








Employment Index 


Apr. 1 
1955 


iS 
= 
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Average Weekly Wages 






































Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
110-0 108-2 72.01 73.57 69.43 
112-5 110-1 74.50 76.31 73.63 
80-8 81-1 66.81 69.20 67.33 
142-0 137-2 78.51 80.09 77.10 
104-1 102-3 69.97 Glow 64.67 
73-4 78-2 eae 59.31 52.96 
205-6 182-2 84.21 85.88 81.33 
116-8 117-6 66.69 67.35 64.44 
105-7 107-9 63.29 63.11 61.19 
94-5 95-6 56.96 56.76 54.99 
108-7 108-3 66.77 65.61 64.03 
63-0 61-5 51.93 52.39 51.40 
102-6 103-4 59.25 59.26 57.80 
103-4 102-2 ed) 52.68 52.43 
96-9 101-8 70.49 70.48 66.70 
102-2 88-6 54.25 54.56 55.74 
103-4 101-7 65.46 65.42 62.67 
87-6 91-9 43.93 43.60 42.51 
91-5 95-6 42.05 41.52 40.75 
83-4 80-4 51.97 62013 49.78 
83-1 79:9 49.37 49.06 46.04 
70-9 64-6 49.77 50.03 48.26 
86-4 83-5 57.61 58.36 55.43 
92-4 95-7 42.14 42.46 42.09 
95-7 99-3 41.15 41.05 41.32 
96-7 102-5 42.47 43.50 42.47 
79-1 81-7 42.46 43.05 42.64 
99-9 96-3 55.00 56.04 54.37 
102-1 95-9 Diels 58.06 56.48 
102-8 102-0 62.28 53.60 1.51 
84-6 88-3 49.34 50.39 49.95 
111-6 110-4 73.45 (aed 71.50 
114-5 112-1 tere 78.89 Tile 
104-5 106-0 59.19 59.34 56.99 
111-1 108-5 67.54 66.92 65.61 
97-9 102-8 69.75 69.41 67.14 
73-7 78-2 69.98 70.60 70.39 
122s 128-6 74.37 Ono” 72.79 
98-3 103-3 65.43 65.02 61.94 
94-8 89-8 61.40 60.62 58.22 
89-6 91-2 69.02 68.63 66.39 
105-5 111-1 68.25 68.07 67.03 
97-3 99-5 74.79 74.15 68.98 
97-9 104-6 67.31 66.69 65.63 
123-8 149-1 72.54 ile el 68.46 
335:0 365-8 WBS ones 73.49 
127-2 128-4 82.49 79.65 72.02 
120-2 118-6 70.19 71.80 67.09 
81-2 102-2 64.88 64.40 64.31 
140-4 177:3 64.89 63.89 63.84 
120-2 114-7 71.56 Wile oo 68.81 
121-5 119-0 66.91 67.31 66.92 
102-7 104-5 68.55 68.09 65.39 
140-1 127-5 Tod 77.80 74,34 
132-6 135-7 67.78 67.20 65.78 
110-1 109-7 65.58 66.15 63.32 
91-8 93-8 62.38 64.56 61.37 
121-8 119-3 64.12 63.46 62,52 
120-3 117-6 87.28 86.69 85.06 
119-9 120-9 68.96 68.74 65, 84 
108-2 107-6 63.62 64.01 61.38 
123-7 122-5 78.25 TH NP W200 
100-3 106-0 55.26 54.75 53.10 
87-0 89-2 61.92 63.16 62.85 
Oss. Al 99-7 65.77 67.00 67.21 
94-4 94-6 64.77 65.79 65.17 
87-3 122-5 70.59 72.79 78.98 
77-3 72-6 54.98 55.80 53.30 
108-0 106-5 40.28 40.11 38.65 
102-5 100-9 34.73 34.86 33.80 
99-8 100-5 37.50 37.04 36.45 
105-6 105-6 60.66 60.86 59.06 


no's aww 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
ble whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also availa 


salaried employees as well. as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked 





Average Hourly Earnings 











Quebec.......... 


Ontarioseeeoeeee 





PC CO Ce CC CC CC Ce CC 








(in cents) 
Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, ae il, Mar. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 

42-6 42-3 41-2 136-9 134-8 
41-5 41.4 40-5 126-4 125-2 
41-9 42-5 41-5 126-7 126-7 
42-0 42-4 42-3 129-2 128-4 
40-9 40-8 40-3 152-5 151-5 
40-2 40-2 40-5 137-1 136-1 
39-9 40-2 40-8 147-8 148-0 
40-3 40-0 39-8 149-9 150-0 
38-2 38-7 38-4 171-6 172-0 

















Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 
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Apr. 1, 
1954 


141-0 
125-8 
125-8 
126-9 
148-9 
134-0 
143-6 
145-6 
168-8 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Earnings Wages 

Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1}Apr. 1 Se 1|Apr. 1}/Apr. 1|Mar.1]Apr. 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no. no. NOs Cuss aecuse) ale Cus. $ 
42-4) 43-3) 41-6) 160-5} 160-6] 157-3] 68.05) 69.54| 65.44 
43-6) 44-6] 44-0] 163-7] 164-3) 160-7] 71.37| 73.28) 70.71 
44.9) 46-5) 45-9} 189-1} 140-7} 137-9] 62.46) 65.43] 63.30 
42.9} 43-6) 42-9] 177-8] 178-4! 174-6] 76.28] 77.78] 74.90 
39-8} 41-2) 36-5) 156-0] 155-0} 153-9] 62.09] 63.86] 56.17 
37-8] 39-4] 34-4) 147-4] 146-3] 147-1] 55.72] 57.64! 50.60 
45-3} 46-2) 43-9) 175-6] 175-9) 172-4] 79.55) 81.27] 75.68 
42-3} 42-0] 42-0} 154-1] 154-6] 148-2) 65.18) 64.93] 62.24 
41-1} 41-2) 40-9) 144-3) 143-5) 141-0] 59.31] 59.12] 57.67 
41-0} 40-9] 40-7) 126-3} 125-6] 123-1] 51.78] 51.37) 50.10 
40-7} 39-8) 40-2) 154-5] 153-8) 150-0} 62.88] 61.21) 60.30 
38-6} 39-8} 39-9] 114-1} 113-0} 110-1} 44.04] 44.97) 43.93 
40-7} 40-2) 41-4] 137-4] 1387-3] 135-3] 55.92] 55.19) 56.01 
43-5} 43-3] 43-0) 108-5} 108-8} 109-8) 47.20} 47.11] 47.21 
39-8} 39-4) 39-1] 161-2} 160-9] 155-4] 64.16] 63.39] 60.76 
39-0} 40-0) 39-2} 128-1} 125-7] 181-0] 49.96} 50.28) 51.35 
42-0} 42-5} 40-9] 148-8] 147-5} 146-6] 62.50] 62.69) 59.96 
40-8] 40-6) 40-3] 100-3] 100-0} 98-3} 40.92] 40.60} 39.61 
40-5} 40-1) 39-9} 96-7] 96-1] 94-3) 39.16] 38.54] 37.63 
42-5} 43-1] 41-0) 112-1] 111-6] 110-2) 47.64) 48.10) 45.18 
41-3) 41-1] 38-8) 113-1] 112-6) 110-4) 46.71] 46.28) 42.84 
43-2} 43-7} 41-7) 104-0] 104-3] 104-2) 44.93] 45.58) 43.45 
44.5) 46-0} 43-4] 117-4] 116-7] 114-6] 52.24] 53.68} 49.74 
38-3} 38-8] 38-6) 98-9) 98-7] 99-3] 37.88] 38.30] 38.33 
38-3] 38-3] 39-0} 98-1] 97-7| 97-8] 37.57] 37.42] 38.14 
36-8] 37-6] 37-0} 103-5} 104-0] 104-3} 38.09] 39.10] 38.59 
38-8} 39-9} 38-7] 97-7] 97-4] 100-7) 37.91] 38.86] 38.97 
41-0} 42-0} 41-4] 128-2) 127-9] 125-7] 52.56] 53.72] 52.04 
40-3} 41-1] 40-5] 1386-9} 137-0) 135-0] 55.17] 56.31] 54.68 
49-1] 43-2) 42-6} 116-4] 116-0] 113-9] 49.00] 50.11) 48.52 
42-3] 43-8) 43-4] 108-5] 107-2} 107-4} 45.90] 46.95] 46.61 
42-1] 42-3) 42-6} 163-8] 163-6) 158-9} 68.96) 69.20) 67.69 
42-4} 42-6} 43-0] 174-7] 174-6] 170-3] 74.07| 74.38] 73.23 
41-2| 41-4] 41-7] 130-2} 129-7) 124-8] 53.64] 53.70] 52.04 
40-0] 39-8} 40-3] 171-8] 170-3] 166-7| 68.72] 67.78] 67.18 
41-2} 41-1] 40-7] 161-8] 161-2] 157-0) 66.66] 66.25] 63.90 
40-1} 40-3] 40-7) 168-9] 170-5) 168-5] 67.73] 68.71) 68.58 
40-8] 41-3] 40-3) 167-9] 167-5) 167-5} 68.50} 69.18] 67.50 
41-7] 41-5) 40-8] 147-2) 146-7] 142-6] 61.38] 60.88] 58.18 
40-9] 40-9] 39-7] 142-6] 140-3] 137-1] 58.32] 57.38) 54.43 
41-8] 42-1] 41-0} 159-8} 158-4] 155-4) 66.80] 66.69] 63.71 
41-6] 41-7] 42-3] 155-5) 155-0] 152-2) 64.69] 64.64] 64.38 
40-8] 40-2} 38-6] 176-1] 176-3] 169-0) 71.85] 70.87) 65.23 
40-9| 40-7} 41-2) 154-8] 154-3] 150-5] 63.31] 62.80! 62.01 
41-5} 41-1) 41-1) 167-2) 166-1] 160-4] 69.39] 68.27} 65.92 
40-8} 41-1] 48-4] 172-8} 171-7] 164-1) 70.50] 70.57) 71.22 
43-7| 42-2) 39-7) 180-8) 177-6] 169-6} 79.01! 74.95) 67.33 
40-7} 41-2) 40-0} 165-1} 167-4) 160-5] 67.20] 68.97) 64.20 
40-0} 39-7] 39-8] 159-8! 160-3] 159-9] 63.92] 63.64) 63.64 
41-9} 41-6] 42-4] 153-6] 152-1) 148-5) 64.36] 63.27) 62.96 
41-4) 41-4] 41-1] 163-4) 163-4] 158-0] 67.65] 67.65) 64.94 
41-1} 40-8] 41-2) 146-3} 146-9} 147-6] 60.13} 59.94] 60.81 
42-0} 41-6] 41-5) 153-5] 153-5) 148-0] 64.47) 63.86] 61.42 
41-3} 41-6} 41-0) 176-3] 176-8) 170-8) 72.81] 73.55) 70.03 
40-3} 40-4) 40-4] 150-8} 149-6) 149-5} 60.77] 60.44] 60.40 
39-7} 40-1] 40-1) 164-6) 164-4] 165-6] 65.35] 65.92) 66.41 
42.8) 43-2) 43-0) 145-8] 146-5) 141-1] 62.40] 63.29] 60.67 
42-9] 44-7] 43-9] 136-4] 137-4] 132-7) 58.52] 61.42] 58.26 
42-6] 42-3] 43-4] 145-1] 145-3] 139-4] 61.81] 61.46] 60.50 
40-9} 40-4] 41-4] 190-9] 189-8] 186-2) 78.08] 76.68] 77.09 
41-2} 41-3] 41-5] 148-8] 148-4) 142-6] 61.31] 61.29] 59.18 
40-9] 41-2} 41-7} 122-9] 123-5} 120-1] 50.27] 50.88) 50.08 
42-6] 42-2) 41-6] 171-9} 170-4] 163-2} 73.23] 71.91] 67.89 
41-4] 41-6} 41-1) 118-4] 117-7] 115-7) 49.02) 48.96] 47.55 
41-2) 41-3] 41-0) 155-8] 155-0) 151-7) 64.19] 64.02] 62.20 
40-9} 41-0) 40-7) 1381-9] 131-2} 129-0) 538.95} 53.79) 52.50 
39-4] 40-0] 40-4] 152-7} 153-5] 152-8] 60.16} 61.40] 61.73 
38-8! 39-6] 39-9] 162-5} 163-5} 164-0] 63.05] 64.75) 65.44 
40-9| 40-7] 41-6) 130-2] 129-8] 121-8] 53.25) 52.83) 50.67 
45-0] 45-0] 45-4] 142-4) 142-2) 139-0) 64.08] 63.99) 63.11 
40-5| 40-3) 41-0) 84-8] 85-0) 82-4] 34.34] 34.26] 33.78 
40-8] 40-7! 41-4] 84-5] 85-0} 82-3] 34.48] 34.60] 34.07 
40-7| 40-3} 41-3] 81-3] 80-6; 78-5) 33.09] 32.48] 32.42 


eee eee oe 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings; Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 























Average 
; 5“ | Average | Average 
Period HE Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer ere 
SA se Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. 
Month yeAvieraceulo4 Oh rasa eerie te ere ea cee 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Mon thiliveAverae ent 0p 0 Unni meee cement 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Noutinly eAwens cenl.0 ol seruntrase eer Gre ce icin 41-8 116-8 48 82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
MonbthilywAtvera cen 952 iirmete se mere « ekiciete ore bie aicte seeks tt 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
MontilyeAveraces| O35 Meer ater re eerie 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
MonthiwaAweras eri 95.aepeer ls eee eee ree eenae 40-6 140:8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 
March DRO 5 Meee ete cients ee mcre Ravana eoeyers t 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April WOR LODAS PR, Peed. ake ARLE ee nee 3 40-9 141-0 Gy (ala 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May RO 5 Aca ae he ae Se, Rn terres ee 40-6 141-8 Dano 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June Ie ORY Tas Garett oo onion oo a omar 39°8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July Ae Re A BONS RE oA motto mean ae 40-5 141-6 Dio 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August Tea ay Bae SEE eae, pel teeing ame Ai 40-7 140-9 ES aha 137-5 117-0 117-5 
Septem Dent weillO 7A eaten tener ae oe cater eras 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October Ait AOD 4 vege ee POs OUR RN aE eB Rae 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
INowem perils #1054 saree th. seer Wass freee oe ine 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
WecemberadmalOo4ywene tee eee ees Meee eee 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January IIS NU ea pratt, ano Sue oc asec ree oe 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
IBAoiciae lle URN ee loan cede Sab pomeiorsouseonoe 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March LOS DER ASC e. ee ae Pee eee 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 hours and $56.12. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 


National Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
The data on applicants and 


inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 


vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 





Live Applications for Employment 

















Month —_-—- 
Male Female Total Male Female 

Date Nearest: 

June Le, 1940) Se ERR ciate SeKee POROS 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 
June Li LOS ORE. te ee ee eee 8 25,038 16,375 41,413 184, 335 70,062 
June Liss LOD LS Same eee. eo na dean te 48,353 17,701 66, 054 101,384 49,677 
June T1050 a ee Ren Eee eee 26,915 18,253 45,168 163,530 61,295 
June I 1LG5SR eee Ree are. seen 24, 564 lets 45,707 152, 488 49,614 
June 18 TOS 4 ae. eee. ey eae 14,284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76,782 
July a TOD 4 we ae See eee Rath yo Re 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 
August DP 19543 oS Mae Ee ee eee 2A 12,902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 
Septem pera le lObLe ean, eee ee ee eee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 
October Ie LOSES. 4 eae ee eee 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 
INowemalbeme (en .054 4 een eee 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 
iDMecemberd, le 105442) ee ae ee 16,104 10,504 26, 608 255, 811 85,229 
January 1 19D Dec, dee ea ones sae 8, 420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 
Hebruaryaplen 19508. . Waseet Cee eee 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 117, 651 
March TA TO SD ed Abie ey tae Le ae 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 
April Le OSD Neier pacts coke aes 10,611 11,506 BP). il 505,472 114,572 
May ihesar gl RFS s ea erties 5 icccaste rae eeriee atsis cs 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 394,621 98,601 
June ae O5 5 (Cy ae was eer, rere 21,675 18,451 40,126 205,630 76,273 








*—Current vacancies only. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


870 


Total 





154, 848 
254,397 
151,061 
224,825 
202, 102 


314, 630 
283, 043 
258, 853 
250, 879 
242,444 
264, 126 
341,040 


465,764 
601,031 
628, 586 
620,044 
493 , 222 
281,903 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
APRIL 29, 1955 (2) 


(Sourcr: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Change from 














Industry Male Female Total March 3) i) Apmimag: 
1955 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,284 306 1,590 | + 380 = 338 
MP OLCS UNV eevee re se ee ee Soa Soe Ae eA agen 1,626 li 1,637 + 1,329 + 990 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ $03 54 957) + 395 | + 267 
Metall aVicrain oan st ete ae Seeks sc Seni ico cen otra sis 402 13 415 “fF 58 + 154 
hue saan eiuitne ae EN po OOCYTE nee er ate 359 6 365 + 264 + 60 
INGE Viebale iin in cee cee eeeaa os ce bo hea Peeves es ee eran 64 2 66 + 31 + 53 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits... 026.10 sk ood 12 1 3 + 3 — 4 
IPROSPCChIN Otay aaraMtaeee Ca hard natiT ee heen he Ue: 66 32 98 + 39 ae 4 
IMAMUILACEUTINS merce oa Meee oe aaa s see eee ae 4,156 2,307 6,463 + 1,583 + 922 
HoodstamdeBeveragGes nas scl dies she co Ga~ cranesine ae ores 4s 393 234 627 a 345 62 
hobaccomnewlopaccomerouuctsas see sees cee: 11 5 16 5 + 1 
RAD DELP EEO CUGLS epee scete fete sia.cts toe oe oe nol eine ace 3l 25 56 ae ii + 7 
WEA UUCTHETOCUCES een ee hte one oro ee nates cert dota olevoes 59 88 147 + 13 _ 32 
Mextleveroducis(excepuclouming)jvs seas eee amass se 103 104 207 + 42 — 5 
ClothineaGtextilevanGeiur nese eee aes oases ones. 98 998 1,096 + 95 -- The 
Woo. Galgro GhitGts mame ati. ia fans a Aarcbeals tent och treet ce 698 82 780 ++ 537 ar 336 
Ra eTE COC UCLS tren lentes aise axel etieip cea a cianchs MAEM 6c fsa 142 53 195 0 + 3 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. ial 148 319 _ 108 - 3 
ImontanGaoteeleerOUuctsmerie ein eceiec te erie ao. 612 125 ou + 223 _ 184 
Frans portavion: HiGilipmenteem ne ate ee seer eine 822 69 891 107 a 248 
NonsternousmVlietalmeroductseseemer aes aera o onan 144 78 222) + 24 —- 73 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 401 85 486 + 68 —- 186 
Non=WetallieiMineral Products. ...5..00..-...2.+-.05-- 96 40 136 + 45 + 29 
Progducsomectroleum@mncdyGoallin, ss. keene. < 60 17 a 24 — 21 
Ghemicaleeroductssaasis sees oe see eae wd sok Getto ee 254 85 339 ++ 140 oo 56 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 61 al 132 a 24 — 42 
CONSTRUCTIOI ere nee nares rer ees eislers Gee avs 1,739 112 1,851 + 663 = 575 
Genera Reon CuOLsmae ae bes aan iteeterae ons Sede enter n a 1, 287 79 1,366 + 486 613 

Spectalmlurandes@ Ontracuonsressme stereo esate are a 452 3 485 | + in |) se 3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 855 346 1,201 o 413 _ 27 
PANS POLLAll ON Me wEp ee ere ean worse io ee a ole ee eS ss 736 156 892 = 307 + 41 
SS LOLA CMe eka othe Cee awh Pi setae ey el Oo a aS Ty at ave a ai ok 33 18 51 ae 4 —- 17 
Communicate ete tee ene me cee ce 85 72 258 oe 52 — 85 
Public Utility Operation...................0.¢50-...c00es 141 67 208 + 140 + 1096 
ETA Cl CRRNIY Hee Tr ersten oa rele toner tad Rees onl GINA Ged eos 2,202 2,046 4,748 + 1,039 + 50 
\yiisvallernilen, 3%, sr ect ct Se ir Na Fe en eee cee) oe ORE aE Se oe 749 530 1,279 + 195 + 56 
TRY ER Rew I o.ohaet serrtonc 4 Re ORANG Ee Pe CE RE RR Pen eae ea rer ee 1,453 2,016 3,469 = 844 — 6 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... G14 789 1,403 |} + 73 - 216 
SCR 1 COM eee ORE PL a Orla enc arcs Piabs mR ance ie sialastens 3,477 8,253 11,730 + 3,644 + 239 
Commamitysorm bub licisemvicen acm. eee. ase se else cn 334 1,007 ib Syl ~ 244 _ 72 
(GoOmerauaaysins SaneOsssoocabeons sodtenss saetons none aoe 1,897 596 2,493 + 1,281 “+h 476 
IRNeRa AOI Naa, ob olde oe Bb eee concorde ded uaa cocaine 110 181 291 + 71 a 26 
PSUISIMESSe CTA: COMET its RICENE oem tra, © ce ectepty ete ians Siena 466 369 835 fp 187 + 27 
JERErRS ano PY SIENIAIO EN, o sece acd PHD OBR eee ee ee ae 670 6, 100 6,770 + 1,861 _ 218 
GRAN DLO TA Le ee) ye ees ot alin 16,997 14,791 31,788 + 9,659 + 1,418 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1953 (7) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 



























































Unfilled Vacancies) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group SSS SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,453 528 2,981 5, 452 1,354 6, 806: 
@lerrealaworkers.. a eciemereee ae eee gs 3,661 4, 826 13,665 23,602 37,267 
Sa LOSE WOLKE Soho te ants areipeuiersieniyonerare ete 1,435 1,418 2,853 6,180 11,944 18,124 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 1,084 7,159 8, 243 BORD 18, 845 54, 082 
NolsteW 9 0LS)01E Gaen Bam StieeW ciao Chto CUE ee SAT PHBE cus Sere 27 2,042 6 2,548 
NASI MEER EVOL JoNSdaNPINE Won. Se oGadonaace 1,491 38 15029 3,481 686 4,167 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 5,609 1,468 A Ae | AOU eas 22,294 224,049 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tO WACCO Aas ia nee ete eke 45 69 114 2,014 868 2, 882 
Mextilessclothing etc. sae ee ee 96 1,045 1,141 4,780 13, 404 18,184 
Lumber and wood products........... 1,757 3 1,760 40, 494 197 40,691 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing).;........... ae 8 4] 1,230 542 ie 
Leather and leather products.......... 30 47 7 1,605 1,283 2,888 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 10 3 13 627 65 692 
Metalworkimpeat) a> see ee eee 447 23 AT liiesos 1,407 18,760 
le CbriGal sess ee ee eee toe ee 109 i. 116 Sree 1,183 4,316 
Transportation equipment............ 8 3 inl 1,076 55 131 
Minin eeepc. cee ee oe Soe OSs lieben eeraeeaes on 195 2,259 1 2,260 
Constructions ose ee oe eee 817 1 818 D2 6 52,581 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 554 12 566 36, 026 121 36, 147 
Communications and public utility..... 36 1 37 1,148 4 agave 
Wracde an diserviceseeee era as eae 211 186 397 3,931 1,660 5,591 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,066 43 1,109 23,059 ib TRS 24,187 
BlOrEMen's pee eee ORE e ree 112 7 119 4,745 340 5,085 
A PPTENGICES se cyeiscxtete aie mecietetaahe eet Peed ic 3 10 93 5, 700 30 5,730 
nslalledewonkerss. ease ae eee 2,244 383 2627 126,309 19,870 146,179 
Hoodtand: tobacco eco eee 62 35 97 5,093 5, 647 10, 740 
Lumber and lumber products......... 343 8 351 21,461 371 21, 832 
Metalworkinote’: <i cet aaa eee 143 32 de 6,295 625 6,920 
@onstruchionaes ade neo ee eee 765 2 767 63,768 47 63,815 
Other unskilled workers.............. 931 306 eo 29,692 13,180 42,872 
GRAND TOTAL............. 15,508 14,655 30,163 394,621 98,601 493, 222 











Q) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
®) Current vacancies oaly. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 






























































Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
‘ Month Year Month Year 
April 28, |March 31,| April 29, | April 28, |March 31,| April 29, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ING WwiOUNn Gland saaeae cas oe Soaels eee ne on dee kale 330 242 187 18,884 19, 922 19,638 
(Gorne Ge coo Kaen set ens on ads intaieks Ottsle cscs 20 20 3 3,764 35021 4,154 
Grand Falls ° bit, obi dkoil cecreean roscoe ERS eee 54 2 1 1,604 1,794 1,640 
UE ie ee ced a 256 220 183'| 13,516] 14,301 13,844 
PrincerPd ward Islands eso sis. bo le oceans paces: 280 144 301 2,583 4,244 2,523 
SORTATVOUUE LOWE aig Meee east ahs oc eo tagae er ts. 245 118 257 eis 2,629 1,359 
SUMMMESrSIC CMe (eee Aas fie Aeehc 5 cnita atts cate 35 26 44 1,405 1,605 1,164 
INO VANS CO ELAS tate eee aie eis inn 2.5.0 a ie ches 1,515 1,410 1,245 20,797 26,207 20,491 
INTATNSTENGSLE 5, oss Rcre a a. cotene PCIE toc eng 26 Wi 10 991 i 1e3it 799 
BIG Sealer eer case ee teers Ne nee oo he Peden Sais, « 31 42 40 906 1,334 950 
IG IR A Oe Aree eee ee SR ee IRR a s, 1,116 1,059 967 4,435 4,927 4,478 
JN ETE AES Sin Gicittub chee chet Behe ape to Oe eae RR: Co OTC (eek ee | 759 1,066 955 
en tivall emer s Sete ee oe Ae on hkl cots ites Sats 212 166 63 2.00 3,134 1,890 
HEI ONT © Olle tetas tn dice eis ay tea, ee aPeicts Sus redness @, oor 15 113) Le 244 427 ail 
Nera Gl SO Were et ic ah eee ot acts Haye eay cise 30 39 36 3,466 4,142 2,167 
HSH OUAMATEA AIA. ea. anc cca coc dea Re y oe n  e E Ais eee  ae e a 1 11 540 626 723 
SIV CHING Samer resis Ne Rie tT A Pete Le hed 2 be a it 29 30 4,019 5, 010 5, 141 
FIST OO Meee Pine REN ie oN RE oh che Lae Bets ceerg 40 35 38 113% 1,380 053 
ANCENSIOTTON EN Al DNs ANG eat reLt- ae oct ee aE Cee ae 8 9 33 1,970 2,465 1,814 
PNG WaeSrulmS WICK 4 cnc fice co hc thise oe a elec cea eda 1,040 864 1,591 26,139 31,949 26,514 
AES Sts TNS Cees ace ce eee Sh cid Seas MO a eh og 121 It 15 4,984 5,299 3,927 
(Chayaiyay och Rove 6, aap rare asks eae oe a : 17 Di 43, 2,930 3,149 2,609 
ARMING TOUS sac et ns: ok She ot aires Rar hive ss 12 6 9 2,142 2,890 1,522 
TOG SIL CUOMM AM cte seer tears is wearers « + seer aleh eat eelene. eis 368 258 92 1,899 2) 243 2,305 
VUTTGOMIN Meret UNE Se cisyis Sie tora © scale vate Pitas wl erars 8 Gislre ess eee 540 728 1,015 
IMUM CUOLMERET A] ine oh oe Gis cc OLE © claw cr dn Sgn 312 243 1,199 Ae al 8,019 4,722 
INGWCHS ULCM AoE it ysis © chou sind ds wan daw eed 4 14 3 2,981 3,090 2,458 
SVEN BCT GUO AUOL se pacreh Peete ofc een Oi eee eee 178 al 191 2,705 QD, 4 324 
DUM OLE DMS en sere MMe ai. s Givi cic eisais ain coheed nares 10 8 20 Weta 1,511 1,689 
SUSEEDS Spc. GO OS ORO ee an oes ee a 12 8 562 620 480 
WiOOCLS LOC Keane eet mete rary s sheets Slated sh 3 6 11 1,848 1,658 1,463 
COE CCH et ee bas oe een Sie ha Dow ee aie 7,559 4,719 6,816 | 177,993 | 217,369 162,754 
INS WD ESUOSMM Sn oe te eens as ee Ei: bake ale deta eted fel 16 40 802 889 650 
IBeRUM Arn OSes mete « Ae oe scot, 3.4) alavsdv boda enats.¢ 60 23 2 998 1,162 940 
UC lene Alpe eee. eek) an cide ser aaate a a3 10 13 { 1,428 1,514 1,635 
(GAUSADS Calaway RN as alc yh siseins n alee heels 4% 421 6 265 3, 022 3,657 2,939 
(Gian clots texas eee tierce ee eos dia eis cycdeterersis aun Ass Rane, en 15 1,626 2,670 5 iS} 
GlNGO Ubi eras ee Peg ce tet ors crndeglaetewtare-s.« 116 97 109 2,459 2,856 2,185 
JO Yel| SKA, aah cao Oc uaa eon 10 3 24 2,597 25582 Qie 
PD ULEMUEML ON CL Vall Gesamte. ain ntais ae sistem tn Atte. ater bs 66 34 31 obo 2,485 2,228 
feria EV ar Vl eee ey any MR Se rot oy ei es ocean tgs, Stcad aoe 0:3 38 57 44 il, 146} 9233 985 
ORES Vill GMa tee oe teen oe Oe kc ale spa Peels a's al peda SE 2 2,295 2,528 1,960 
(CIOISTIESS Sh 6 cb tc cine Soe Haat Sa es eT 2 2 15 1,050 1,969 1,174 
(GUE NM OB  ssicsepc ROOD. 80 ta OR SE Ean AOA OG See eee 30 28 21 1,745 2), 151 1,590 
Teele 5 5 AA as Sica ees ea eee Sit 38 92 2,895 4,260 rer ay 
OMSL UC Mee TRS ete 5 cre nee c seisidh dele atave efi a.d 145 77 50 2,736 4,001 2,828 
TOnCULCLomeen rite Wee ce tote cs og oo oa ee.ces 63 86 91 2,299 Dini, 2,334 
ASalcliite ere crepes ere tic fon a Mees, seks. Mloraye sie sie Ssh 14 4 6 818 912 590 
TB EW OF HIE,» SIR ears Oe le |e ok Men Pa 10 3 11 2,288 2,861 1,677 
eC Re rw itte tcc <cckotrsn ts cue sini @abievters movie 194 34 20 547 1,008 984 
TEENS. F rcieiia 5,8 Sueno Gols CREE Re unt ena en Eero 70 51 110 Spoon 6, 103 3,229 
HE OMS Ce Le meen nar meena caste aie sib sre ecaudemeces Sars 46 51 12 1,579 1, 829 1,185 
iV Retrvanovien Kava teseewnctttc pet te 8 coset oa) Sacto ars Pe coe fe-sue 10 4 5 1,739 1,932 1,461 
VEE Gat ee IT oi AER cask aeReN oun, cyergltvete ited aut ove 5 5 5 4,287 4,692 2,901 
IMexanitl Coe tte e ea see etcne we ewalapidate woes 15 vi 6 1,477 1,597 i oul} 
Miontaainionemree. emer a eo OMRER hr ca slcnatter a ofeis a 9 4 1,389 1,875 1,570 
IN Orit UA ya teee a oPe rere Oa, aks carey etenalevartr seieinte siotelsy a ees 29 ily; 31 2,000 2,514 2,000 
iMiaremg stall 4 Sots 3 cinid oh eee ae eo ene ee 3,253 2,545 3,296 54,279 64,874 50, 896 
ING Wa kULGIUILOT Clee ree c sa/0e faG 5-sia; « 6 a'er et tate terelelt 313 19 237 2,340 2,469 1,497 
IPrgiey SUTRA OU », 3. o pdo-eiess/0 RRC R ITE ae rac RRR ea if i iy pool 1,589 1,423 
WOYTEISEYORS 3.6 ph thaes oat cee Rae aCe ee cine eee 596 418 648 Lavoe A225 10,810 
TR UO VOIUTS Ska, oe ono: Arete Eesti Re cae ee 149 30 116 4,29 5, 606 4,822 
SWOT CEC = INO UO ee rertin ae ik ticrckate cus sacle: avons Rllecera.ereys 293 25 60 5,055 7,451 4,972 
VOD GEG Merete ae MMM Hehe fet-c ie tor kbn: shakey te eres ahs 6 Z 13 1,621 1,587 1,654 
FOUN ie ete eee: Prem UACR Raid lob itatte: «© 63 111 97 4,077 4,080 4,289 
Stem Nia Henan teem ee OROES rs cde tesentmrsuas abe 10 14 27 15027 | 1,514 121 
RieAmperde Bellewier. 22. i5c0 tees vee «sae se 4 88 32 29 1,291 1,516 646 
SLs Cree uey cous eee he cies becttis sisi bere atta talne 69 42 92 1,286 1,911 1,440 
S PaGremr Cae lust ee me een pee ctacc Rams cre « stist tage ste a 69 34 281 3,487 3,871 3,168 
Slee SATAN TOE 1, COA an Hee OG RAE rape a Aon 38 42 107 1,991 alas 1,830 
SROSETING, «frie te Ate cdc See RR ee ae 59 35 136 1,739 2,043 1,908 
SRI ema: 8 ae yin 5 COE eee SRO EIe Git one il 20 15 1,183 elioe 1,449 
SUES ORD MCI AN TI See erst si nel ere ste vies = anc c1-feveie tetera 27 30 33 2,000 2,859 2,687 
Ppy came oo tthe full Gals Gad san Sane Sas 22 25 18 1, 433 1,597 1,413 
Slnenyvvaregenn, MET >. oa hee AP tio oo RiD Sera ood Sbruc 48 66 14 3,612 5, 566 3,851 
Slaewlotaolle sac.05 hoon SOE ae ORY aoe. ae pb.cdieS mon 160 121 192 4,004 5,659 4,142 
Sora: 6 ocd cone Boone aE CRE: oeereor 26 na re re re Oe 
APIA Ws | IV IAYS Sis Sesics GRR Roo eRe IE era a oes 47 , 762 07 5 
Tea Fe Ba | a ee, eee nee 513 185 188 4,381 6,924 4,072 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 














Office 








Quebec—Con. 
AVENE C Olas, «am aaeberere iru no chan Hin SORE ie ora eae 
Valley, fields ee Sateen Meret eoticiacae oy Creatine 
Victoria Villets.s.ctmbrus tise co. cteterstera sc ee tarerstcie <= 


Ontario: err eee AE a ens steis 
ATID OL Sats pole ut oben aie tire ects, seed ehste oer ne woes 
IB ATTIC es ee tees ia ce os erate eras 


Brace bridge senses tee ener Pench aac oe ae ae ok 
IBTalMp tone. woe: tween Ge oka seare roster eoe teat 
Brantiord Fens aos eee ise een aes ee ee ces 
Brockville ssc See arene se eens 
GarletontPelaced.nis- erence sobs oenictese cs see: 
(Gio A hoi te Aer aid a4 or FOrieitG Sco ono ab Go CRI 
Coboure tees Seek ernie Te ene ie Bie er see 


Gorn waives ik ae ree ae Boer Rete id Ne 
Ort EEPLG Sey tis otsee eee ee oe Nt a ae ee ae 
Hort hrancesic. cas od mone oe ee eee 
Ont Williams eae oon eee ein eee aie area 
Gra Ge Te rate Ae teeta gee Sr ay eee 
Gananoque. Acc eee eon one ee eee eer 
GO GeTIGH Eee eee ee ian Ce on 
Gre] ply aaa aonicit econ pier OE iene see lpm 
Hiaimal tomes tart Piece ee eee oe ecto 
Haw keslbur yeas. cit panne ee orice cele eee 
Tngersollige ste nee eee ee et eee re 
Kapuskasing 5 inciccree ae ces Moree ci eee ine 
gs) 01e) a2 oP ESL Se RU reich Oe comin tatate 
TIN STONE Pies ake Eee econ ee eee cle ele 
Kirkland) ake scram acca nett erate aheder cre coe 


INapaneete sac oc mo entry one rene eee eee es 


INidsgarasMallsise canaien ner crs idete toe ee cnn raion 
North: Bayern sac ae eee ce cee oe cas eines 


Parry Sound tars steitat e Cee eeea e eeee: 
Pembroke? s25n.58 hoe eee ee eee eee 
Perth, (yim ee 5 ae eee cote CRE cere 
PiCbor FR ae Fe ee Eee re 
Prescott sd & ace et ee nee ee ees 
Renirew aan 4-03. eee ae Peta Sede oa 
St; Catharines sce, gear ose ei toe eee 
St. Phomasia.n che eee ee ee ee eee 
Sarnia) Syed, ok aoe tee eee eee 


SimiGoe, 488 ahs ee ee eee ae nner Rene ee 


Welland) $.)..:.. seein Re ee ee 


NOE holabiil, ae ante, Bi KAR Ue aa TARE INE ane ono cece ac 


FH GEP aS arenee <li  eoe t es Wir Boe 0 eee eee mee 
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VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1955 








Unfilled Vacancies(?) 














() Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
April 28, |March 31,| April 29, 
1955 1955 1954 
99 88 25 
40 28 30 
69 48 56 
10,767 8,261 9,764 
15 10 14 
192 91 183 
23 31 56 
214 180 395 
106 58 65 
ips 45 100 
19 15 38 
Dike aoe 3 cone 3 
39 67 55 
8 8 16 
28 16 20 
163 59 79 
6 5 22 
10 12 72 
141 149 65 
58 49 66 
6 10 20 
40 68 42 
133 58 112 
622 549 408 
28 10 29 
22 17 44 
50 23 22 
86 21 19 
198 110 213 
47 19 31 
98 51 144 
23 4 31 
202 268 50 
19 21 50 
645 451 580 
22 15 8 
10 4 3 
157 103 145 
63 55 76 
100 48 85 
113 109 42 
33 26 38 
124 al 101 
ies 898 1,168 
48 38 75 
23 16 21 
189 106 142 
47 34 35 
53 43 179 
D 3 17 
251 125 120 
4 10 18 
9 10 19 
19 14 12 
88 86 90 
67 34 83 
48 59 30 
234 92 161 
49 25 91 
11 6 3 
14 15 ie 
33 30 52 
Fa Ca RET ee 2 
274 354 182 
37 Sl 79 
3,191 2, 682 3,167 
34 30 49 
57 45 31 
14 7 8 
16 15 6 
334 326 186 
286 176 138 
54 45 46 
2,040 1,358 25 %30 
245 165 299 
62 12 68 
25 21 36 
71 48 72 
5 12 17 
1, 632 1,100 2,243 


Live Applications 


(4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
April 28, |March 31,} April 29, 
1955 1955 1954 
2,588 2,543 2,643 
1,624 DAE 1,795 
1,738 Mo avail 2,179 
138,983 181,789 135,044 
368 494 288 
1,189 1,689 1,096 
1,406 1,922 1,344 
916 1,662 1,214 
541 780 427 
2,168 2,847 2e26 
424 662 306 
276 417 433 
2,031 PA Thay 1, 852 
508 716 293 
550 943 588 
2,201 3,084 1,907 
474 709 393 
491 790 460 
2,269 3,400 3,194 
1,064 1,249 ih Wy 
211 360 232 
461 658 373 
1,577 1,772 1,481 
10,382 12,676 11,688 
1,045 1,243 758 
527 634 617 
1,893 1,538 1,944 
806 los 497 
1,041 1,475 1,309 
1,049 1,463 1,432 
2,446 2,884 1,994 
858 815 alia 
638 iL ey 661 
394 539 305 
3, 676 4,528 4,006 
802 1,469 836 
463 875 434 
Wile Smlod 1,513 
2, 283 2,891 1,657 
1,419 2,281 1,821 
336 621 455 
658 1,055 707 
2eSo0 3,247 3,036 
4,850 5, 885 3,927 
1,648 2,359 1, 251 
451 648 376 
1,856 94. Nee 1,749 
572 737 536 
2,789 3,582 2,265 
369 624 374 
5,021 5, 800 5,261 
733 984 675 
713 1,034 661 
683 871 665 
2,554 Sh UH 3,027 
965 1,160 1,025 
2,087 2,825 1,550 
1, 821 3,038 4,125 
1,020 1539 97E 
268 352 342 
292 466 310 
761 1,035 860 
leopd 1,675 1,454 
4,081 5,082 4,166 
2,296 4,046 2,384 
36,704 45,274 29,099 
915 1,098 942 
468 784 544 
650 652 620 
1,860 2,498 2,838 
1,438 1,785 848 
4,651 7,086 5, 767 
601 768 816 
22,322 29,206 20,375 
1,979 2,539 1,612 
974 1,534 976 
264 266 247 
1,056 1, 296 714 
131 197 113 
17,918 23,374 16,713 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 














Office (1) Previous 
Month 
April 28, |March 31, 
1955 1955 
Saskatclve wana decors ace sicrheho cictotora ran oichart tienen 1,600 950 
ESTE VaAllmernett mation: ca kicnoer ct oe ee 68 42 
IW WG veys (OE Ry dexere ORCI OOIC TIRE OIE EEE een 182 140 
Northebattlelondsammneent 4.0. eee ae nice eee. 39 51 
eriNCORA LD Clbcre sec cies tater cates eee wie manele oe 32 25 
Lex s tints de AH GCE occ oe Da eIee tom en Meee Soran 707 291 
DAS KA GOON E ale eet Pe tiics= cas peta sine REE 289 214 
Swat @ uUrvenbis, nec leer thoy ie cetera arcana eres 89 58 
AUCH iba ners 3 ASIANS Ste Sse See Ala eee ae 62 70 
BVIOLK GON eee athe Smee acs o.ticwtotne dat keene 132 59 
PALLIYS thes cs ot ee ae 8 7 9s 8 ee PO 2,438 2,121 
d BY ENT ASAT tae, Sect e pecko: 50.5. Ae CEPR re i eee 15 a 
Wal rary ee eee uy ethan ens eee 896 819 
I) numilbell ona eat eet te. cart ee isvarees ose mane 30 9 
FE CINONLODMM ee x tote ete eh cattias cee pikie oe 989 850 
ES SON Te ae re eee ae tees 74 67 
Methibrid gel ore rye eee esas oak Oc aePae oe 245 205 
IMG CIGIM OV ELS bee tees odes Fro euts) scastonee ptacccneaen ts 100 92 
FVGGel) Congmen meets ek eee ks on, hsteccite errs 66 55 
Niello wloniiouermreetre este einen rode cenh 23 17 
British Columbiatenccaceiciet <socacies nese aide oe 2,594 2,048 
(Ci UPA ERS) oe. ae eats ets lu. Oe He ORO CRO IEE ERS Tete Ameena 72 36 
@ourtend Vee ee eee oar hen ee oes doce ees 20 33 
@ranbroo Keates eee eras te es ay ce AN eee 23 11 
DAWSON Gree ksmeyre mers mace tc aes oak. 36 31 
ADU CAN ee ee Oe orenc es Sears GEE Ae eee 55 43 
IAL OOPS eee eee eh ee Gs ccrsrorie eh Cousin the 86 75 
LEAL Elian SED DOOn Gee OEE anne oe 25 16 
IMissioni©ilyateeem eit nn cern ca tie. 63 71 
Nati st ha Olen eee Neate aie cect eee roel, 5 pa cae and 22 23 
INGE Ne o.8.6'5 Sas tree Sb ABO SOC oe ee nen nee 9 17 
ING WAW CSL INst Orne eter whose eraeeale ise 153 138 
IRENE CLOMM eS Pmt ates Reo ls cls cis Enotes at 21 i 
ZO TGEALD CLI Meet aA ON Wee eee aes ci et 23 19 
[Erin COUG COTE One Unewnee Wan tartan ch nas wen syeint las 91 87 
IBnincepRuUpertieae nett nae rosea atterets « wecotenet- 99 20 
IATITICCUC TIGRE SNR PR INT fey ate Sen cee Sars orto ie'e eden eye 4 2 
GREW 2 revolts hs rts Ot, ROE CAR Oo a oe ee 29 18 
BVATI COUVICT MEM eet veto eorc oo le ceersloue a ices ie eeabi once ous 1,205 1,102 
NATION sighs Oo O OIE ORES Co IESE OER tre eC are 26 20 
VI CLOT A ere erence erste s cio kiss ahomees < Moat tebecd 281 200 
WinitehOrse sere shat oct ae ors becle Se nt fislareatar es 251 79 
ATLA Aare a a areh eats re ticdesin Mine chen abbots les. atone 30,163 22,117 
MEN ES)”.g ccbot hone bb bid He ate OR RCo Co cnet. 15,508 10,611 
FOTIA LOS Sem eng Ne Pg cen ncorssn  SteiNE sleveste ane. aee 14, 655 11,506 








VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1955 


Live Applications 

















Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Year Month Year 

April 29, | April 28, |March 31,} April 29, 
1954 1955 1955 1954 

2,330 13, 936 20,944 10,146 

48 232 394 230 

177 1,101 1, 881 1,002 

95 1,148 1,878 977 

76 2,294 Pip? 1,654 

861 2,799 5,035 1,780 

740 3,002 4,824 2,384 

133 696 11, 453 

88 330 512 253 

112 2,334 2,766 1,413 

25940 25,186 32,559 22,866 

fi 388 542 736 

1,288 7,079 8,512 6,772 

14 667 786 575 

939 115 115 15,580 9,974 

120 461 392 599 

340 2,534 3,569 2,052 

78 1,194 1,554 836 

93 1,706 1,559 1257 

57 42 65 65 

2,368 46,399 5d, 855 45,340 

127 982 1, 844 973 

16 904 1, 204 644 

6 1,304 1,120 1,085 

21 699 530 613 

44 450 907 329 

73 920 1,066 1,073 

13 757 1, 254 778 

71 1,060 1,447 881 

52 776 1,708 1,076 

10 1,236 1,493 1,179 

153 5,002 5, 856 4,502 

14 1,180 1,514 976 

18 301 425 271 

36 2,485 1,052 2,428 

40 947 1,219 949 

7 282 395 272 

24 928 1,108 1,409 

1,189 21,143 25, 894 21,015 

26 1,574 1,791 1,093 

247 2,913 3,466 2,964 

181 556 562 530 

30,277 | 493,222 | 620,044 465,691 

14,942 | 394,621 505,472 378, 873 

iy, sit) 98, 601 114,572 86, 818 








1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 




















(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 

Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie Pacific 

Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LRU So Bolantn eee een ann a One 790, 802 559, 882 230, 920 56, 732 151,438 321,354 179,732 81,546 
ays. Gene Se ae ee Ree 918,238 | 655,933 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 196,754 96,111 
NOP dn Gens oooh ene ne Oe 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
Ee ease GRD oe aa eee 993, 406 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
OAs ee be Se cio nee pains 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131,685 
1952(4aMontos) peepee ae ae 220,221 134, 062 86,159 18hod 61,144 along 43,744 25,259 
HOD DE (Ae MONTES) aerate tio cris 203, 162 127, 484 75,678 16,898 50,170 72,164 39,574 24,356 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






































Estimated Month of April, 1955 
Average 
Province a Week Number Days Benefit Amount 
Henefet. | Cone Paid (Disability of 
(in Benet Peas ao 
thousands) enen rackets al 
INewitoum dll ancl Steere ty<laa erste tach occ arte tors ees reise See seach mee 11-7 2,480 262,704 (741) 909,178 
Princes award. island 4.4, eee eee on cee ee er naar 2°8 276 44,112 (215) 131, 543 
Novarscotia..: /RS eS 3.c yee Ae TREE fo) Seneca. ct 2 ee 15-7 3, 824 333, 841 (4, 879) 1,075, 577 
NewrBrians wit: Sree: xs he Sec eral 2 ok eee cists cos. ay ee 17-8 dO00 883, 642 (3, 165) t 2308205 
UCSC rea hE ete hci car eRe gta CALM: Ske esol tens ANG oui ete 127-9 88,557 | 2,837,384 (35, 040) 8, 947, 002 
Oia lon Al yeh t tae Seem Rie Oe Be 2 Sia tn. hos cee Gad 97-9 32,996 | 2,259,703 (32, 007 ) Fe OP Gy? 
Mig Go bates: ee cence mtr trate etrccee ates Pen ie ae aoe aceite 15-1 3,977 342, 850 (5) 227) 1, 063, 746 
SaskatchGiweanve ee te teunc ego wee ae ae acre ee ee ene Ee 11-1 2,158 254, 067 (2,367) 810, 858 
ALD er teen So teeta. «sts Fee css ON eta > Sisters eich Aeros 21-0 6,113 406, 799 (4, 648) 1,335, 262 
Britisht @olum biatacs: © aie ssn Se Net ie eee eee Re neeee 27-4 7,196 610, 166 (8,973) 1,968, 924 
dRavtalle GryiarateweGaolly WWI: Wes oA Gaus sono senasSdnaobaeeose 348-4 103,110 | 7,735,268 (97, 257) 24,598,076 
‘Potal Canadas VMiarch, 61055. eneemite ccs oem se reer 377-0 154,738 |10, 621,770 (118, 903 ) 33, 952, 877 
Kotale Canadas AprilslO54 2 nee eee eee ee ean. 375-3 108,692 | 7,997,163 (88, 402) 25,381,926 




















* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being out on a bi-weekly basis, the pattern 
of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries under the 
changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 

{+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT 
APRIL 29, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
(DISABILITY CASES *INCLUDED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Days Continuously on the Register 





Province and Sex 




















6 and : 121 and 
Total Tess 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73-96 97-120 aver 

INGE el Peeesese nieces 11,079 1,429 1,018 1,008 1,620 2,210 De Pati 879 638 
Mallen son ereue ae 10, 732 1,362 994 968 1,561 2elod Pe eva 864 603 
Female........ 347 67 24 40 59 51 56 15 35 
a fae) 28 Ih BP Solel 1,461 128 92 125 Bay 270 296 142 151 
INES SSA ace 1, 240 104 75 102 220 234 254 128 123 
Hemale........ Ral 24 17 2} BW 36 42 14 28 
INES ae 12,971 2,158 912 126 2,050 1, 826 2,066 985 1,713 
EW Oh See Ge 3 11,393 1, 858 802 ile PAG 1,818 1,587 1, 830 871 1,500 
iemialemens sen 1,578 300 110 134 232 239 236 114 Paes 
IN cIS Meee meee tte 16,550 2,604 Ub i 2,066 3, 202 2,642 2,146 1,041 1,052 
Maley savocn one 15,095 2,383 1,681 1,935 2,972 2,434 1,902 937 851 
Hemale..o..00+ I elas, Dall 116 131 230 208 244 104 201 
OUT eve ates SRA 119, 092 14, 895 8,446 12,909 25, 484 21,229 15, 250 Srelaul 12,768 
Mal entries 100, 267 11,395 7,083 11,009 22,501 18, 976 13,003 6, 769 9,531 
Female........ 18, 825 3,500 1,363 1,900 2,983 DZO8 D22ay i 1,342 O20 
Oita aecton 88, 393 14,215 6, 143 9,501 15, 439 D567 11, 669 6, 800 13, 059 
Mien. tence 66, 797 10, 251 4,615 7,070 11, 932 8, 838 9,065 5, 420 9, 606 
Hievantlew hoes 21,596 3, 964 12528 2,431 3,507 2,729 2,604 1,380 3, 453 
RED cae oe ea 13,308 Deli 885 1, 250 1, 953 1,706 1,944 iL ye! aa 
IMP GSe perce aes 9,740 IPAS 705 931 1,386 1, 200 Les) 959 1, 659 
Female........ 3,568 750 180 319 567 506 469 PANGS 562 
ROIS} es Oe ee 8, 925 960 599 774 1,254 1,365 1, 643 11 2M 1,106 
Male. 7,139 740 493 615 934 1,079 1,330 OF 877 
Hemalengarewe 1,786 220 106 159 320 286 313 153 229 
FA tape eemeetc siete 18, 239 3,518 1, 830 2,000 2,792 2,453 Maly 1,587 1,488 
Mig lettres. myc si ee 3,168 1, 667 1,758 2,432 2,103 2,207 1,381 1, 256 
IdeIARIIEN Sy Abas 2,267 350 163 242 360 350 364 206 May 
BIC Cae nctr 28,445 Decoo QTL 7, 3,338 4,195 3,426 3,329 2126 3,979 

MISLED cman sroerne 22,166 4,382 2,361 2,621 3,135 2,615 2,328 1,626 3,05 
HWemalé......... 6,279 953 356 Tie 1,060 811 1,001 500 881 
(Sana'a cesevess tes 318, 463 47,417 24,439 34, 232 58, 246 48, 694 43,191 24,069 38,175 
Malemiaeceetcas: 260,541 37,068 20,476 28,136 48,891 41, 225 35, 615 20,026 29,104 
Female........ 57, 922 10,349 3, 963 6, 096 9,355 7,469 7,576 4,043 9,071 











* Disability cases: April 29, 1955: 3,354 ( 
April 30, 1954: 3,261 ( 
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2 
2, 

















,466 males 888 females). 


387 males 874 females). 




















April 30, 
1954 
Total 


13, 064 
12, 729 
335 


1, 433 
1, 205 
228 


14, 430 
12,913 
1,517 


18, 651 
16, 892 
1,759 


120,526 
100, 937 
19,589 


99, 275 
77, 840 
21,435 


15, 450 
11, 648 
3, 802 


7,173 
5, 974 
1,199 


17, 269 
15, 037 
2,232 


31, 103 
25, 220 
5, 883 


338,374 
280,395 
57,979 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


APRIL, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Claims filed at Local O ffices 
































Disposal of Claims, including claims 
pending from previous months (Regular 


. Benefit Only) 
Province 
Total Entitled on a 
Total Initial Renewal | Disposal to - fs Pending 

of Benefit Beaakt 
Wewioundland ey seteriasn svensk coke an. 5,793 4,894 899 6,426 2,568 3, 858 1,612 
ierincesldwandolslandserc. ts. ...cseoen 606 500 106 649 297 352 90 
ING Va SCOULAA I Mo ett ences poo nctee 6,875 4,571 2,304 7,362 5,015 2,347 1,381 
ING WES BUTTS Wil Ka ait en pete) tee ned oe ohne 9,168 6, 873 2,295 9,519 5,817 3, 702 1,973 
CUEDE CR ee ia ote ee ee et See eos ie 52, 759 38, 206 14, 553 61,781 41, 854 19, 927 11,378 
GOniCaTlO Re meee ac. ke oe ce oat ee 44, 462 28, 930 15 See 51,007 ole 13, 874 9,024 
Manito Da aie merci evict coe hls nec adc 5, 858 4,187 tL eyll 6, 742 4,366 2,376 697 
Daskatchawanddcsele meee nen aseoe en. 3, 520 2,761 759 4,167 2270 1, 897 691 
(MUlloTes LH 8 conic een on Ee 10, 349 7,259 3,090 10,742 7,602 3, 140 ZnO 
eit (Colima ye. oo songs donee saereeenee 14, 870 9, 299 Dou 15, 216 10, 677 4,539 2,892 
Motal: @anada,Aprilat955. ... 4.04 one. 154,260*| 107,480t} 46,780 173s GLice eS Live 599 56, 012 32, 269 
‘Total Canada, Mareh, 1955........... 243, 544 181,361 62,183 252,705 156, 417 96,288 51, 620 
Motal\Canada, April, 1954..../......-. 158,411 108, 894 49,517 177, 588 119, 633 57,955 41,923 











* In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,278. 
7 Initial claims considered for supplementary benefit, Table E-5, are included here. 
t In addition, 25,845 revised claims were disposed of. 


were appeals by claimants. There were 3,576 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Of these, 2,155 were special requests not granted, and 972 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Beginning of Month of: Total Employed 

CHSC RE OLA eecengctin gy ial singel 5 ee Peat RENE SERRE ra RE Ra 3,342, 000 2,829, 40 
MOIS  oaok nok ae On oc a eRe OP er Ce re Teena eee 3,317, 000 2,805, 300 
IMEI 5 seb See io Lk Ieee Ee pe ae ee to Ae nae De neni mare paw 3, 161, 000 2, 822, 600 
ADU) So tess of eB oc cre ey RIE coe cl cl Oe = a a 3, 150, 000 2,902, 200 
TUR 25) 0 Sic Sas, gyn apo eg ek A ce me a 3'180,000 | 2,980,500 
ENOTES, oo. & 0 bw bis 3 BRE rotor es Oy UE, San a ne Pe ee eee 3, 190, 000 3,001,100 
SictouKormnll okay 2a 5 Bi. cos Sale mento wees melee, SL tata, Ck ne ne ny eee 3, 206, 000 3,014, 700 
OU O Ne e e a ee ey ae ee er eer ees 3,219, 000 3,031,300 
J CG SUSE YET 8 suc ce Be eee ee SE nr ae ea or a oll 3,216, 000 3,006, 900 
BRAM ot eee, ia, ee ee a ee Rake Ae 3,275,000 | 3,000,500 
OO Smee OUAG, Meee nee eee. Cyne Pen ee euniee eke a, we we, A ee 3,356,000 | 2,924,200 
[RGM ENV SO tol Rt SO eek eee eo te Ones ens eee 3,372, 000 2,828, 600 
Nai Chee TE PT ere nenay ye 19 ee dD, Bene huh wate wclea st Not available 











* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


Claimants* 


512, 600t 
511, 700+ 
338, 400 
247, 800 
199, 500 
188,900 
191,300 

. 187,700 
209, 100 
274, 500 
431, 800+ 
543, 400+ 





TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, APRIL, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






































“i lai iy 
ram eae See Days Benefit Paid ites | of 
eet J a isability Days 1 B t 
Province Cine Entitled Not rience Sie eed ays in oe 
Cons denddit tor Renent Entitled Rancae Brackets) 
Yonsidered | to Bene tn, Bonwiat in 
Newfoundland .....222...:.. 3,457 2,878 576 2,905 138,218 (127) 465, 594 
Prince Edward Island...... 302 272 30 380 32, 361 (84) 92,530 
INOW: SCORE 5. oh ae ces os a 1,657 1,403 254 1,934 R326 (766 ) 462,913 
New Brunswick............ 2,875 2,426 449 3, 634 221, 642 (909 ) ? 673, 7 17 
UB DEC wR ain Neh ad ci an tere 14,701 1 als) 2,986 17,17 \ 1, 057,199 (6, 682 ) 3, 183, 657 
OMTUES Ae a aire. ena <6 Oe 8,799 6, 787 2,012 10, 891 747, 234 (7, 062 ) 2,244, 149 
Wien GO Hick mais nace e ccc eee 1,659 1,396 263 2,387 154, 490 (1,366) 465, 145 
StS schol Mes holy e Aa ag ganar 1,486 1,282 204 1,846 120, 868 (548) 37 4,235 
ENNIGYSS UVES hh) nih an ee Ph UG 1,608 499 2,334 139,931 CUO5a)) 443, 615 
IBmitish!@olnmbig. san. ..cn - 2,501 2,018 483 2,667 249,344 (2,498) 171, 435 
otal, April, 1955n... 4. . 39, 544T 31,785 7,759 46,149t] 3,012,612 (21,097) 9,176,990 
Total’ ear LOD dicts 2% 42,577T 34, 176 8,401 40, 660] 2,022,169 (10, 871) 4,455,051 














* Data apply to period ending April 15. 


+ There were, in addition, 1,658 renewal claims in April, 1955, and 1,134 in April, 1954. 


t Includes 3,375 renewal claims in April, 1955, and 1,959 in April, 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























= a Coe 
: ouseho ommod- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation=|eaties and 
Services 
194.9 Oar ee pepe octet! Het eR rt cad ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
T1950 = Wears ea Ay. ons, SER AB el 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
195 TVG oy arent eas ce Ie rk CRE A choad 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
LO 5 2a ROR TE Lebo eg Ben. fad uae ee ee 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
19538— Decemberdst vert see os. | eee bcs 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
VGA Te. Sel Pad SA Ad «Py weve eee oY. 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1 O54 Mia ee ore ei fae eae Cen 2e ae 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
BAUUG citee Aone pra, 4 psi scd tpn bus omirnat at aeenaarenn: 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 UNE Ae 
a DL es ne eee es eee SRE Techn WANG By iBjoil 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
JAS UB Ee ee ete eee eae oy ee ae oe 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Septem Dera e.¥ sor coe ee ee ee 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 iilyfar 117-6 
Oetobery src accede ee ee oe 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 
INOVERLDEr: ce mebye cin cit ees er Likes: 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
IIEECEIMIDET Reet cea ee eee ee eh one 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
1955—Janusarys Ee Oe ea ee ee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 foil 118-2 
HH ODTUAT Vics atic ane oes eens eee 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Marchisk iad ance ca. en ee ere Pee ae 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
TOT 52 eon? Eanes gaa Ne 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
IVES creah vcr eA Ae eee eee te tess 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
A ital: en ie eee Cn intel (Ae J rmare nye Oe tide. ek 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 











TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF MAY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Other 

Total House- Com- 
== — ee ood Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

May 1st, | April Ist, | May 2nd, Operation and 

1954 1955 1955 Services 
(@)eSitedliohing sss N hcl 102-2 103-5 105-0 106-1 108-6 101-1 100-5 106-5 
a ia ee, 28 a ee 113-6 114-6 115-4 108-8 123-6 114-6 118-9 119-3 
Santo hnitess 4) -8.o eee eee 115-8 117-6 118-1 113-7 125-1 116-2 116-4 124-1 
Montredl S22: «1.4 cee eee 116°3 116-7 117-0 114-8 134-8 107-1 115-2 117-3 
Otte wart dcasn Ved eae eee 115-5 116-9 117-3 ihe? 132-7 111-1 Waleicy 120-1 
HRORONTO. Ae ccte nie Pe ee Ce 117-7 118-4 118-9 111-1 145-9 109-9 114-7 119-4 
SW IDTIP Cary aaa rd oe teeny eee ree 114-8 115-3 115-6 110-9 126-0 112-6 113-5 118-1 
Saskatoon—Regina.................... 113-5 113-9 114-4 109-5 117-4 114-9 117-8 114-8 
Hdmonton—Calevarya.5) 6.0 eeeeeee 114-4 114-2 114-2 108-5 121-1 112-5 115-7 118-1 
WAN COUVELE tints terest eee 116-9 117-2 117-2 109-5 126-6 112-2 125-8 120-4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY 1954, 1955+ 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers imneclons 
































and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 

mencing In mencing In Man- Ksti- 

During | Existence} During | Existence} working mated 
Month Month Days Working 

Time 

1955* 
UPA Gian es i og en 16{ 16 11,106t 11,106 218,145 0-26 
HIMET SUE one g 0k Re 9 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
UGE ert ener Sere Mtoe an le phe tS s« i ili 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
CTI ne EN Ai A Matec SIE RE, 16 Dae 1 S2it 2,683 25,912 0-03 
BANG tae oe Tey es BU rie is Ad dec 6 Al 4, S98 9 17) RO 3.200 40,550 0-05 
Cumulative totals.......... oo 17,032 318, 633 0-08 
1954 

UDR Wisiae cla Bebra s te es ae 26t 26 10, 644t 10, 644 157,074 0-19 
FCG ATELY Ve ee Wr i ater Seat) «Ae 3 of SS 8 20 779 4,686 H2e 200 0-06 
March SOG ucie 3.06 ty Oe SE eee 2 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
TANT, Cite. ae HU De fo 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
PT A ea ORE Bold ae fe chs. 9 as 8's 8 zi 2,062 3,400 SIPS L0) 0-04 
Cumulative tovalseaeneme see 78 16, 320 280,840 0-07 














* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MAY 1855() 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


In Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May 1955 


MANUFACTURING 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Wire products factory 
workers, 
Watford, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
pattern makers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 
North Vancouver, 
Bice 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Metal frame erectors, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Puruic UtiLitirss— 
Water Trans port— 
Barge seamen, 
Quebec, Que. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station, 
employees 

Quebec, Que. 
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(*) 
417 


62 


260 


83 


20 


69 


40 





9, 000 


1,360 


6, 500 


1,740 


420 


1,445 





Mar. 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Feb. 


14 |For a new agreement providing 


20 


23 


12 


18 


18 








for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits; un- 
concluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, check-off 
and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after five years in 
new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
seniority, following reference 
to conciliation board; un- 
concludea. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 


agreement under  negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 
Jurisdictional dispute over 


erection of frame-work for 
conveyor belt; later infor- 
mation indicates concluded 
March 11; return of workers 
pending reference to Inter- 
national Headquarters; in- 
definite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
retroactive to June 24-54, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
May 6; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


23 |For a union agreement pro- 


| 


viding for increased wages, 
union shop and _ seniority, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded 
May 7; negotiations; com- 
promise, 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


CANADA, MAY 1955(:) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 


| Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 
ments 


In Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Producis— 
Sawmill workers, 

Field, Ont. 


Lumber mill workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Spark plug factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Aircraft and trolley 
coach factory 
workers, 
Fort William, 
Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Mattress and furniture 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades 
workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


TRADE— 
Meat market workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Garbage collectors, 
carpenters and 
labourers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Canteen food suppliers, 
Windsor, Ont. 





bo 


bo 








60 


63 


227 


1,429 


180 


50 


75 


110 


43 





45 


200 


450 


15, 500 


2,700 


25 


225 


330 


340 








May 6 


May 26 


May 12 


May 16 


May 10 


May 11 


May 4 


May 25 


May 19 











Protesting transfer of union 
president to another job; 
concluded May 6; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Cause not given; concluded 
May 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Protesting retirement clause in 
pension plan and for increased 
wages in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded May 27; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Protesting dismissal of union 
steward for cause; uncon- 


cluded. 


Refusal to work with non- 
union carpet layers; con- 
cluded May 11; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


For new agreements providing 
for reduced hours from 48 to 
45 per week with same take- 
home pay, extension of 
vacation plan, etc., following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded May 6; 
conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and check-off; concluded 
May 27; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Inter-union dispute as to bar- 
gaining agency; concluded 
May 31; negotiations; in- 
definite. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 


conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 252 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’’ 


























Cause 

c 
2 bo 
bp ss 
bp a 
<j 4 

Striking Against or Stepping 

OMOBI Cts. taconite eee aalliaeee 

Strucks Dive. see ee eae 2 27 

(a) Tools, machinery, 

CKANES ELCs eter caer ee 2 

(oy) Mowing tv.eli cles ner airtel | aeeiee 

(ce) lOshenobicctsweeeeet 2 25 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles, etc. 1 2 
Collisions, Derailments, 

Wrecks*etciaaenee one. 2 ial 
evilevanacGl NS. «saneecomadaaas 3 3 

(a) Falls onsame level.... 1 1 

(6) Falls to different 

levels: Rage e eee 2 2) 
Conflagrations, Temperatures 

Extremes and Explosions.|......]...... 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

ANS OAS SER WO, CUuOnane soa6ellesa Oo ollocosoc 
Hlectrica@ urren tyne nies | ceeteets lero: 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

DIsSeaseseeey.\ eee ee 1 
Miscellaneous Accidents......]......]....-. 

Total, First Quarter—1955 9 44 

Total, First Quarter—1954 9 34 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1955 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


' LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only & Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a LaBour GazETTe subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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QUEEN'S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). A deposit number is assigned to 
the customer, who will quote it when ordering publications. All orders 
are charged to the account and regular statements forwarded. 


Make remittances payable to the Receiver General of Canada and 
send to The Queen’s Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications. 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
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Current Manpower Situation 


| Die activity increased in most sections of the country during 
July, when the number of job-holders increased by more than 
100,000 for the fourth consecutive month, over-all employment set a new 
record and labour requirements and available supply were in better bal- 
ance than at any time during the 
past four years. The gain in em- 
ployment for which the construction, 
agricultural, automotive and basic 
materials industries continued to 
be mainly responsible was, how- 
ever, only slightly greater than 
the additional number of persons 
joining the labour force, so that 
the level of unemployment changed 
very little. 







LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
-—--1953-54 ——= 1954-55 





Persons 


x 


om om 


The upward trend of employ- 
ment continued during July. On f 
the basis of the monthly Labour | #000. 090 
Force Survey, it was estimated [| 
that in the week ended July 23 
the number of persons with jobs 
had increased by 130,000 from a 
month earlier and 589,000 from 
the slack employment period in 
early spring. Over-all employment 
at July 23 was at a new record 
of 5,588,000. This was 183,000 
higher than a year earlier and 
103,000 above the previous peak 
in July 1953. 


With Jobs: eH 
Non-Agriculture :: 
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A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 





Hours per week 


eee Most of the gain during July 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKED took place in agriculture. While 
manufacturing : 
the construction industry con- 





43 

tinued to account for much of the 
42 increase in non-farm employment, 
955 important gains also occurred in 

41 other industry groups. 
Some of the employment in- 
40 crease this spring is a result of 
the regular pattern of seasonal 
39 SO ND J. Change in Canada. The construc- 


a8 tion industry, for example, regu- 

hare) larly hires more than 75,000 workers 
during the second quarter of each year; relatively large seasonal hirings 
also take place at this time of year in forestry, the transportation trades 
and a number of manufacturing industries. It is clear, however, that the 
employment gains in the second quarter of this year have been greater 
than usual. In the past four months employment rose by an average of 
147,000 per month, compared with a monthly average increase of 109,000 
last year and 102,000 in 1953. Data for earlier years suggest that the 
seasonal upturn during the same period rarely exceeded 100,000 per 
month. 


The rising level of job opportunities brought about a substantial 
increase in the number of persons actively in the labour market. The 
labour force rose to a record 5,738,000 in July, a year-to-year increase 
of 161,000. Many of the additional workers were students, housewives 
and others who regularly work for short periods in the summer months. 


Since the increase in the labour force was almost as great as the 
increase in jobs, there was little change in the number without jobs 
and seeking work, which was estimated at 150,000 in July, a decline 
of only some 7,000 during the month. The per cent of job seekers to the 
labour force was 2.6 in July this year, compared with 3.1 a year earlier 


and 1.6 in July 1953. 


Unemployed workers were more evenly distributed than at the 
corresponding period in the past few years. Summer manpower require- 
ments brought the supply of labour in balance with the demand in all 
but 15 of the 109 labour market areas. One area had an over-all shortage 
of labour brought on by concurrent demands from construction and agri- 
culture. Most of the local concentrations of unemployment were centered 
in the more industrialized areas in the Quebec and Atlantic provinces. 


In the construction industry, the review of investment intentions 
released recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed an8-per- 
cent increase over 1954 in the value of construction and available data 
on the actual progress of construction work suggest that this figure may 
even be exceeded. The number of housing units started in the first six 
months of this year was 25 per cent greater than in the same period last 
year and the value of contracts awarded shows an increase of more than 
one-third in all types construction. The gains in employment have been 
more moderate. Statistics for the first of June, covering firms with 15 or 
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more employees, show a more-than-seasonal gain for the month and a 
year-to-year increase of 3.5 per cent. Information from various other 
sources suggests that this upward trend has continued in more recent 
months. 


In most other industries, employment continued to rise by greater- 
than-seasonal amounts. Notable gains were reported in the transportation 
industries, which have now rehired many of the workers released last 
year. Manufacturing employment exceeded the year-earlier figure for the 
first time in 20 months, while employment in the trade, finance and 
service industries continued to follow the rising trend of population. 


Manufacturing employment followed the strong upward trend est- 
ablished during the first quarter of this year. As before, however, there 
were marked differences among the individual industries making up the 
total. At June 1, employment in the group consisting of heavy industrial 
plants such as those producing industrial machinery, railway rolling 
stock, farm implements, and shipbuilding and plants more directly associa- 
ted with defence needs, such as the aircraft industry, was about 7 per 
cent lower than last year and still further below the 1953 peak. There is 
evidence that the employment decline in this group has come to a halt 
but, with the exception of the railway rolling stock industry, there appears 
to be little prospect of any immediate recovery. 


In most plants producing consumers’ finished goods, the employ- 
ment trend was rising slowly. Employment in the motor vehicle industry 
reached a level more than 15 per cent higher than a year earlier before 
firms began releasing workers in preparation for model changes. In all 
other industries in this group, employment was slightly higher than last 
year. The continued strength of consumer expenditures indicates a con- 
tinuation of this trend. 


Widespread gains were reported in the industries producing basic 
materials. Largely as a result of buoyant activity in the automobile and 
construction industries, employment in the primary iron and steel indus- 
tries rose by a further 4 per cent during May to a level 11] per cent above 
that of a year earlier. Other industries in this group have responded to 
continuing gains in export trade. In wood products, employment at June 1 
was 6 per cent higher than a year earlier, in non-ferrous metal products 
8 per cent higher and in paper products 2 per cent higher. The current 
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high level of economic activity in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries points to further increases in export trade 
with corresponding employment gains in these industries. 


Activities of the National Employment Service 


The increasing strength of labour requirements this year has been 
reflected in the operations of the National /'mployment Service. More 
than 500,000 job vacancies were received from employers in the first 
half of this year and almost 600,000 applicants were referred to these 
positions; both of these totals were substantially greater than for the 
same period last year. At the end of the third week in July, 35,500 
vacancies were still on file, an increase of about 11,900 from the cor- 


responding date in 1954. 


Applications for employment on file at July 21, 1955, numbered 
211,000, a 20-per-cent drop from a year earlier. Almost all this decline 
was concentrated in applications from male workers. Applications from 
carpenters and unskilled construction workers showed the largest re- 
duction during the year, accounting for one-sixth of the total. In most 
lumber and metal working operations, applications were fewer than a 
year earlier with notable declines in the number of machinists, welders 
and structural steel workers and unskilled lumber workers. There were 
also significantly fewer applications this year from primary textile 


workers but little ais occurred in the number of secondary textile 
workers seeking work through the NES. 


Job openings listed with the NES offices were widely distributed; 
slightly more than half were for male workers. Among male professional 
personnel, two-fifths of the vacancies were for engineers, more tlian 70 
per cent of the jobs being in Ontario and (Juebec. Openings for loggers 
and bushmen totalled 2,800, an increase of almost 2,000 from last year; 
of these vacancies, 2,300 came from employers in eb aye. J.arge numbers 
of job vacancies were registered in all regions for farm and construction 
workers. 


The demand for typists and stenographers, which slackened only 
slightly last year, has shown renewed strength in recent months. In vir- 
tually all of the fevpes: centres openings for female workers with these 
qualifications were numerous. 


A greater proportion of the civilian population. is in the labour force 
in the United States than in Canada. In June 1955, an estimated 538.5 
per cent of the U.S. civilian population was either working or looking 
for work. The comparable figure for Canada was 53.4 per cent. The 
difference is concentrated primarily amongst women. In June, 34,8 per 
cent of all women in the civilian population was in the labour force in 
the U.S., compared with 24.2 per cent in Canada. For men the labour 
force participation rates in the two countries were almost identical. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


eee te providing substantial wage increases were reached 

during the past month in the primary steel] industry. Other signifi- 
cant settlements were bargained in the aircraft, non-ferrous metal mining 
and smelting and shipbuilding industries. Wage increases and improved 
fringe benefits were included in practically all major contracts recently 
reported. Bargaining was still in progress in sections of the automobile, 
agricultural implement, construction, textiles and other industries. 


A wage guarantee plan similar to the one recently adopted by the 
automobile industry in the United States has been introduced into new 
agreements covering about 1,000 workers in the can manufacturing 
industry in Canada. The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) have 
also included a demand for a guaranteed wage in their current contract 
negotiations in the automobile and agricultural implement industries. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Metal Products — A wage guarantee plan was included in new master 
agreements reached between the United Steelworkers of America and 
the American Can Company and the Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Limited. The plan is a modification of the ‘‘guaranteed annual wage”’ 
and will apply to some 1,000 plant employees in Canada. 


Reports available on the plan indicate that it provides generally 
the same guarantee as the plan adopted in the automobile industry in 
the United States (L.G. July, p. 811), except that the benefit period 
would extend to a maximum of 52 weeks, compared with 26 weeks under 
the automobile plan. 


The agreements also provide for a general wage increase of 10 
cents per hour, other wage adjustments and improved pensions. 


Primary Steel — By mid-August, settlements had been reached 
between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and two of the 
three major steel producers, the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Hamil- 
ton and the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
The union’s contract with the third major steel producer, Dominion [ron 
and Steel Limited, at Sydney, N.S., runs until next year. 


In Hamilton, basic rates were increased by 7 cents plus a further 
1 cent between each job class, while at Sault Ste. Marie, base rates 
were increased by 5 cents and job differentials by an additional ] cent. 
Both agreements increased the rate of remuneration for work on statutory 
holidays from double time to double time and one-half; the shift differ- 
entials were increased by ] cent per hour. Seniority and other items 
were also changed in both contracts. 


Aircraft — A two-year master contract was reported between the 
International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and Avro Aircraft 
Limited and Orenda Engines, Limited, at Malton, Ont. The new agree- 
ment, covering 10,000 aircraft workers, provides a wage increase of 
3 cents per hour retroactive to last April, the incorporation into wage 
rates of a ]-cent-an-hour cost-of-living bonus, and a further wage in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour effective in July of next year. Under the 
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terms of the agreement, the employer will increase his share from one- 
half to the full cost of the present health insurance plan and introduce 
an improved plan next year. One of the major issues in the negotiations 
is reported to have been settled through a compromise. The management 
had originally requested two separate contracts, one for each of the two 
divisions, while the union was seeking to maintain only one contract 
as formerly. The settlement calls for a master contract, some sections 
of which are to be administered separately by each unit. 


At the time of writing, a strike was still in progress at DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Downsview, Ont. Wage increases, union 
security and other benefits were the main demands of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) in the contract negotiations 
which preceded the work stoppage. 


Metal Mining and Smelting — Some 15,000 workers at Sudbury and 
Port Colborne, Ont., are affected by a new agreement between the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (indep.). Under the terms of the 
one-year contract, a wage increase of 5 per cent—from 84 to 1] cents 
per hour—is provided. Under the new agreement, employees may now 
voluntarily retire with pension at age 60 instead of 65. Other benefits 
provided include a second week of paid vacation after two years instead 
of after three years of service,’ double time and one-half instead of 
double time for work done on statutory holidays and increased company 

payment under the health insurance plan. 


No progress has been reported in the current negotiations between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and Noranda Mines, 


Limited, Noranda, Que., and at several gold mines in northern Ontario. 


Automobiles — Conciliation board hearings were held in August 
in the contract negotiations between General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
and the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL). The union 
is seeking several contract changes, including a wage increase and a 
wage guarantee plan such as the company recently granted its employees 
in the United States. 


Shipbuilding — Syndicates affiliated with the National Metal Trades 
Federation (CCCL) have reached agreement with the management of 
two Quebec shipyards, following protracted negotiations, and have 
rejected a conciliation board award at a third shipyard. 


At Sorel, Que., a new agreement was reached covering some 2,000 
employees of Marine Industries, Limited. The agreement provides for a 
reduction of the work week from 45 to 42'% hours with no reduction in 
pay, plus a further 3-cent-per-hour wage increase, one additional statu- 
tory holiday, three weeks of paid vacation after 15 years of service and 
other benefits. 


Two other contracts cover shipyard workers at Davie Shipbuilding 
Limited and Geo. T. Davie and Sons, Limited, at Lauzon, Que. A wage 
increase of 9 cents per hour—2 cents retroactive to March 1, 1954— 
was accompanied by a reduction in hours from 48 to 45 per week in both 
contracts. Under the terms of settlement, the 1,500 employees covered 
by the agreements also receive one additional paid holiday, three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 15 years of service and other benefits. 


Qa0n 


The union turned down several recommendations made by a con- 
ciliation board in their contract negotiations with Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, at Montreal. Included in the union’s demands were a wage 
increase of § cents per hour and a reduction of weekly hours from 45 to 
42/2 without loss of pay. At the time of writing, the union was requesting 
further negotiations with management. 


Agricultural Implements — Negotiations were in progress between 
the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited at Brantford and Toronto. The union was 
reported to be seeking a guaranteed wage plan, a general wage increase 
and health and welfare benefits. 


Construction — In Montreal, a conciliation board has unanimously 
recommended a wage increase of 10 cents per hour for journeymen in 
several building trades and 5 cents per hour for labourers. Further 
negotiations were scheduled to be held in August between the parties, 
the Montreal Builders’ Exchange and a group of CCCL and AFL-TLC 
unions. The unions’ demands included a 20-cent wage increase, double 
time for Saturday morning work and a vacation allowance of 4 instead 
of 2 per cent. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for the month of July 1955 indicate an increase 
in the number of workers involved in and the working time lost through 
work stoppages, compared with the preceding month and the same month 
a year ago. Totals for the three periods are as follows: 


Number of Work Number of Time Lost in 
Period Stoppages in Existence Workers Involved Man-Days 
POLY ta ae tnces. 32 10,913 96,335 
HNG 721955 eee 29 5,664 47,355 
July; 1054380. 30 6,658 54,146 


Wage Rate Indexes 


The accompanying table shows index numbers of wage rates in 
Canada for October 1953 and 1954 and for April 1955. The indexes for 
1953 and 1954 are final figures derived from the Department of Labour’s 
annual survey of wage rates covering the last normal pay period preceding 
October 1. The April 1955 indexes are estimates based on a sample 
survey of changes in wage rates between October 1, 1954 and March 31, 
1955. The table reveals that the general average increased by 3.2 per 
cent between October 1953 and October 1954 and by 0.6 per cent between 
October 1954 and April 1955. 

Wage Rate Indexes in Main Industrial Groups (1949= 100) 








Industry October October April 
1953 1954 1955 
|S EYLEUCITIR sy OB Ca RB in ACERS ee pa ane nt rr 135.5 138.0 138.6 
MRE TS UFR 2 oA pectie ot de eee ee Eee acne DA, OR UY eee 129.7 132.6 132.8 
MA@NURACCULING -..0....i.i-....d..oenccesentesrenstaneceeasecesdapenee 134.6 138.5 139.5 
RECTUS UCU S ONNr a Renee ses ste ce nee hehe cate cate couse sntnngscs=s 136.2 140.0 140.1 
Transportation, Storage and Communication .... 136.9 140.6 141.6 
Blectric Light and POWer oo. cc:cc.cccesenqengeresedees 145.5 149.7 152.0 
UN ech oo 2 aR entre eet Re NE Re ERE ee Oe or 132.2 137.8 - 138.5 
POPSOnA | SETV ICE 6), lesbos: 5 .0c-nieneenccteedydnastazenans> 123.3 128.6 129.1 
General: Average’ o:....s..000cccsecenedeeessnseseoedebeaddescesees 133.6 137.9 138.7% 


1Revised estimate. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


RADUAL increase in en- 
ployment during July parti- 
cularly in agriculture and other 
outdoor activities, reduced unem- 
ployment sufficiently in 20 of the 
109 areas surveyed to result in 
their reclassification from the 
moderate surplus to the balanced 
labour market category. One minor 
area in the Prairie region moved 
into the labour shortage category 
as demand for construction and 
farm workers increased. By August 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 1, 94 areas representing 90 per 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2GROUP 3 GROUP 4 cent of the total wage earners 
were in balance, compared with 55 

areas representing 45 per cent of wage earners a year ago. 


CANADA 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 





The most striking development in the labour market in July this 
year compared with 1954 was that nine of the 1] metropolitan areas 
were in balance and two (Quebec-Levis and St. John’s) in the moderate 
surplus category, whereas last year only five of these areas were in 
balance, five in the moderate surplus and one in the substantial surplus 
category. There has also been considerable change in the classification 
of major industrial areas: 18 in balance this year compared with only 
six a year earlier. 


Most reclassifications, which were concentrated in the Quebec and 
Atlantic regions, were largely the result of increased employment in 
construction, logging, agriculture, transportation, and lumbering. There 
were fewer reclassifications in the Ontario, Prairie and Pacific regions 
because most of the areas in these regions were already in balance at 
the beginning of July. Some local shortages of particular skills had 
developed by the end of the month in Ontario and the Prairies but only 
one area (Swift Current) showed a general labour shortage. 


Approximate Labour 
* 
Labour Surplus Balance * Shortage * 


—— ] set 1 7 1 | Aug. Aug. 1 | Aug. 1} Aug. 1 
1955 1954 1955 foeai ce Be5! 1954 1955 1954 
il 










Labour Market 
Areas 












Metropolitan 





Major Industrial 






Major Agricultural 





Minor 


*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
August 1,1955 












APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 










Group 3 





Group 4 





Quebec — Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

Ottawa ~ Hull 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

VANCOUVER — NEW 
WESTMINSTER 














METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 

























Brantford Fort William — 


























Corner Brook Port Arthur 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham — Granby —> HALIFAX 
New Glasgow —> JOLIETTE 
Saint John Kingston 
Shawinigan Falls Kitchener 
dne “ 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS = de Riviares ead Cie an 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: — > MONCTON 
60 per cent or more in Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 





non-agricultural activity) 





—> PETERBOROUGH 
— > ROUYN = VAL D'OR 
—> SARNIA 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 

Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


















Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: —> PRINCE ALBERT 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) eae 


—> RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


































Campbellton —> BATHURST —» SWIFT CURRENT 


Newcastle Beauharnois 
Prince George BELLEVILLE - 
TRENTON 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 


Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 
Island 

—> CHILLIWACK 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 

—> DRUMMONDVILLE 
Dawson Creek 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 

—> GASPE 
Goderich 

— >» GRAND FALLS 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 

—> MONTMAGNY 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 

—> RIMOUSKI 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

—> SOREL 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerdme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 

—> YALLEYFIELD 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. = 
Woodstock — 

Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 














MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 








—> The areas shown in capital terrers are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 
DURING July, employment con- 


tinued to increase in the Atlantic 
region and by the end of the month 
| Jabour surpluses were smaller than 
rot a ¥ a year earlier in almost all areas. 
The improvement during the month 
was largely confined to agriculture. 
For the first time in six months, 
farm employment was higher than a 
year earlier, Harvesting of the hay 
crop proceeded very rapidly as a 
result of ideal haying weather; crop 
reports ranged from good to excel- 
lent and farm labour demands were 
being met locally in all areas. Non- 
aericultural employment showed a 
| further moderate increase during 

. 5p copter July; manufacturin g employme nt 
showed very little change but additional hirings occwred in construction 
and the trade and service industries. Except in coal mining, no major 
lay-offs occurred during the month. Five-hundred coal miners were re- 
leased from 1B colliery at Glace Bay but production and employment at 
the other coal mines were higher than at any time in the preceding six 
months. The estimated number of persons with jobs reached a total of 
524,000 at July 23, 1955, an increase of 16,000 from a month earlier and 
24,000 from a year earlier. 

Industrial employment continued to be higher thana year ago, chiefly 
as the result of a heavier construction program anda general pick-up in 
activity in the logging industry. Newfoundland and New Brunswick showed 
the sharpest increases in construction employment and all four provinces 
in the region recorded sizeable year-to-year employment increases in the 
logging industry. 

The reduction in unemployment brought four additional areas into 
the balanced labour market category during July. At August 1, 1955, 
the classification of the 21 areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in balance 14 (8); and in moderate surplus 7 


(13). 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
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Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Fairly large numbers 
of construction workers were still unemployed at the end of the month. 
As a result of delays in beginning some of the larger construction pro- 
jects, labour requirements increased slowly. Processing plants were 
very busy during the month following one of the best fishing seasons on 
record. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
construction, logging and fishing industries continued to be very active. 
Two small construction projects were delayed because of slow delivery of 
steel but in general, building progressed rapidly during July. Overtime 
work was necessary at some of the fish canneries because of better-than- 
average catches. 
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Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A high 
level of activity was maintained in the logging industry. The construction 
industry was reported to be more active than a year ago. 


Bathurst and Grand Falls (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR requirements continued 
to rise in Quebec during July more 
rapidly than in the same month last 


' LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


year but at about the same rate as |[ eabautRares 
in 1953. All major industry groups | 1,600,000 br 
showed some employment gain, : 1,550,000 / Y Fhe 


seasonal industries such as con- [| | Persons 
struction, logging, transportation [| 

and lumbering being particularly 
active. Shortages of skilled workers 
were reported in construction and 
textile manufacturing in some 


f r ’ Persons Without Jobs : 
parts of the region. : 


and Seeking Work 


The number of persons with 
jobs at July 23 was estimated 
at © 1,567,000, an increase of 
48,000 from June 18 and 62,000 
from July 24, 1954. Of the increase 
of 48,000, agriculture accounted for 29,000 and non-agricultural indust- 
ries for 19,000; in the same month of 1954, employment increased by 
32,000, an increase of 39,000 in agriculture being partly offset by a 
decrease of 7,000 in non-agricultural industries. The Quebec labour 
force also rose 48,000 in July 1955, so that the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work remained unchanged at 67,000. 





Ten of the 24 local areas in this region were reclassified during 
July, all from the moderate surplus to the balanced labour market cate- 
gory. At August 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance, 20 (2); in moderate surplus 4 (22). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). [temained in Group 3. Male registrations for 
employment at NES Offices dropped to the lowest level since the summer 
of 1952 and shortages became apparent in some professions and certain 
construction trades. The construction and service industries were 
particularly active. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. This is the only 
local area where registrations for jobs were higher than a year ago, 
largely because of layoffs at an ammunition plant and slackness in 
shipyards which were operating at much lower levels than a year earlier. 
Some summer log-cutting was in progress but recruitment of bush work- 
ers for out-of-province work had been halted by bush fires. The clothing 
industry was busy and short-time in primary textiles was decreasing. 
The tourist season was proving satisfactory. 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
An unusually active construction season was responsible for increasing 
employment in this area. Manufacturing plants were generally busy and 
bush employment was above year-ago levels, although heat slowed down 
recruitment of loggers. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A 
general increase in activity over year-ago levels was responsible for 
the reclassification of this area. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
3. Increased hirings of construction and bush workers raised employment 
opportunities in this area. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Greater activity in the bush, sawmills and construction improved 
employment conditions in this area. 


Drummondville, Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Sorel, Valleyfield (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


DURING July employment in the 
Ontario region increased at about 
the usual seasonal rate, thus 
continuing at levels considerably 
above those of last year. By July 
23, the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated at 2,033,000, 
an increase of 26,000 over the 
previous month and 61,000 over 
the same date in 1954. The monthly 
increase was drawn chiefly from 
students and female food pro- 
cessing workers who are tempo- 
rary additions to the labour force. 
Unemployment dropped only slightly. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 4 
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TF M ADMa\kkes to Nan : The largest increase in em- 
ee semnd’ ployment during July was in agri- 
culture but demand was also 
strong in the construction, food processing and tourist industries. The 
early harvest accelerated the demand for farm workers. Employment in 
most of the manufacturing industries continued steady but hirings were 
slow because of holiday closures. In some areas, however, there were 
shortages of engineers, machinists, tool and die makers, welders and 
flame cutters and skilled textile workers. By the end of the month the 
automobile industries had begun laying off men in anticipation of the 
fall model changes. Some layoffs also occurred in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. 


Unemployment declined sufficiently in three areas to bring them 
into the balanced labour market category during July. At August 1, 
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classification of the 34 areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in balance 32 (20); in moderate surplus 2 
(13); in substantial surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Strong demand for labour 
in the iron and steel industries resulted in a continuing shortage of 
engineers, draughtsmen and skilled metal workers. There was also some 
shortage of experienced farmhands and of machine operators for the 
textile industry. A rubber tire company hired additional female workers 
at the end of the month. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Continuing strong 
demand for construction workers and clerical and sales staff brought 
the area close to the shortage category. Demand for farm workers slack- 
ened during the month. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The construction and 
light manufacturing industries continued very active during July, result- 
ing in a gradual decline in job applicants. Holiday closures began. 
Office workers at DeHavilland were laid off for the duration of the 
strike at that plant. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Layoffs occurred in the 
automobile industry for the first time in some months. These were more 
than offset by increased hirings in construction, agriculture and food 
processing. 


Cornwall (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Hiring for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project accelerated during the month, nevertheless, 
registrations for employment increased slightly as migration into the 
area increased. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Employment in construction continued to increase. Manufacturing of 
electrical apparatus continued below normal and other manufacturing 
industries showed little change. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction was so heavy in this area that material shortages necessitated 
some cutbacks. Manufacturing activity continued at a high level. 


Belleville- Trenton (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


FURTHER employment expansion occurred in the Prairie region during 
July as most activities approached their seasonal peak. l’arm labour 
requirements increased rapidly following a month of warm weather which 
hastened the growth of crops. A better-than-average grain yield was 
expected in most areas. The supply of farm labour was tight in most 
agricultural districts but serious labour shortages were averted by the 
influx of workers from outside points. Manufacturing employment showed 
more than the usual seasonal increase during July. Construction 
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activities continued to rise,causing 
a shortage of skilled workers at 
various centres. At July 23, the 
number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at 1,006,000, an in- 
crease of 29,000 over the previous 
month and 13,000 over the previous 


ras on 
oh 
: L 


year. The increase in employment 
during July was matched by an ex- 
pansion of the labour force as 
women and students entered the 
labour market. 


Oahd Soekieg Work® : At August 1, the area classifi- 
i A | cation was as follows (last year’s 
BCs Bs . . . 
ae | figures in brackets): in shortage 1 
| (2); in balance 19 (17); in moder- 
SS eS Se Se eee #3 
PEM AM JOT ek'S Gi OD 4 «ate surplus 0) CLE 





Local Area Developments 
Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained 
in Group 3. Unemployment was reduced sharply and by the end of the 
month a general shortage of labour was developing. The construction in- 
dustry recorded the most improvement during the month but farming, saw- 
milling, oil exploration and packing plants were also more active than a 
month earlier. At the beginning of June, total industrial employment in 
the area was 10 per cent higher than a year ago compared with an in- 
crease of 4 per cent for the province. as a whole. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Total employment con- 
tinued at a higher level than a year earlier. Carpenters and bricklayers 
were still in short supply but demands for other construction skills were 
being met locally. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Farm labour demands were 
still being met locally at the end of July. The supply of qualified workers 
in the building trades was becoming scarce but the only shortages re- 
corded were for bricklayers, tile setters and plasterers. Some building 
contractors were behind schedule as a result of slow delivery of steel 
and cement but the construction industry, generally, was very active 


during July. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT opportunities in the Pacific region continued to increase 
during July as activity expanded in all major industries. Latest statistics 
show that important year-to-year increases in employment occurred inmost 
industries. Unemployment dropped below both 1954 and 1953 levels during 
the month. As a result of increased hiring,the estimated number of persons 
with jobs rose to 458,000 in the week ended July 23. This was 11,000 
higher than in June and 23,000 higher than in July 1954. 
Requirements for workers in agriculture continued strong as berry, 
vegetable and other crops rapidly reached maturity. The logging industry 
operated at close to capacity throughout the region, stimulated by strong 
demand for logs and hindered only to a minor extent by fire hazard. Short- 
ages of key skills, however, prevented increased operations in some areas 
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both in logging and in sawmilling, 
where production was close to 
maximum levels. Mining was busier 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
—1954 1955 
Sen Sh 





and demands for experienced miners pene, bocce 
were difficult to fill in some areas. = LL 
Manufacturing activity increased, 

especially in the iron and steel | Porsons 


° . ° . h Jobs 
industries and in fruit and vegetable sk 


canning. The demand for con- 
struction workers increased signifi- 
cantly as several major projects | 

. o1e,° Persons Without Jobs 
got under way. Public utilities were | ond Seeking Work 
very active as work progressed on | 18.000 a a 
large electrical power and telephone se FONT 
expansions. 

Two local labour market areas 
were reclassified during the month 
from the moderate labour surplus to 
the balanced category. At August 1, 1955, the classification of the ten 
areas in the region (last year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
balance 9 (8); in moderate surplus 1 (2). 


ee pe eee eee eed 
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Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reciassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. High production continued in logging and sawmilling. Manu- 
facturing activity increased, notably in machine shops and sheet metal 
plants. Shipbuilding was busy, and the strike of electricians in that 
industry ended. A steel pipe and tube mill which began operations during 


July will employ more than 200 workers. There was a heavy demand for 
construction labour as_ work began on a number of large projects. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. The demand for berry 
pickers was heavy. Logging and sawmilling operationscontinued at a high 
level and machine shops were operating at capacity. Shipyards continued 
to be busy and a shortage of welders occurred. Demand for construction 
labour was strong, experienced workers being scarce. Building permits for 
the first six months of 1955 showed a sharp increase compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 


Chilliwack (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Agricultural 
activity increased. All logging camps and sawmills were operating at 
capacity and the supply of loggers was exhausted. Fruit processing 
plants required two shifts. In construction, there was a strong demand 
for skilled tradesmen, resulting in a shortage of carpenters. The transpor- 
tation and public utilities industries were busier. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1955.) 





Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............0e000. July 23 5,738,000] + 2.2) + 2.9 
POLSGUS WILD JODSsccccssecscecsssencossaesaspcnceaes July 23 5,988,000; + 2.4] + 3.4 
At work 35 hours oF MOFe .........scceceeeess July 23 4,791,000 Seiki se 7 al 
At work less than 35 hours...............00+ July 23 269, 0001" S"19.9" I> =-13.0 
On wh ort: time cess.cecteactsccesesnccoussccstese July 23 22: 000: igo L543 722 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... July 23 173,000| — 25.4] — 9.0 
Other: reas OnSiccccosccs-caccesccosecsccsensscere July 23 14,000) ta bea big 
With jobs but not at work ............cseceee- July 23 528,0004 +309.3] + 6.7 
Laid’ of f ful f week c..<1-sc-cnrnccsasc acer July 23 6,000 |) —' 33.3 | -—3323 
Other réas on eiwis hee kckisccesecatesss July 23 522,000] +335.0 | + 7.4 
Paid Workers ..20v.csasesdeces anc ceacevets aiewses. July 23 4,226,000} + 0.8 | + 5.5 
Tr Qgric UlEULE he tacsscndeatss-sadecc.sadesuctars July 23 140,000 ipl er een 
Non-agric tiltural2i...0sccsseststeosecssoeese ee July 23 4,086,000} + 0.6] + 6.1 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| July 23 150,000; — 4.5 | —12:8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic watt ec cad cadue doce cesvcsceatdanecsesteteecees July 21 25,746} — 29.7 | -—10.8 
Guebec pete h ean cai eek) eae eae Tale 65, 23.01, a) 722, | #2007 
Wnt AT iO ssccscecsseaanet ¢o3s sae ceaatoeens cacaet oevewmaxente July 21 70,8561" i= 18.5 4] ceeds | 
Praieied ity SCS pee ae hkapal PUT 6s eee 
Pacific costs Puccdee esos setae descectapaceccsataceres July 21 alee ey — 15.6 —20.7 
TOt als; QE TO 9 1ONS seus an. cncae tetaede 0 deteee ase July 21 211,280 1) =. 16,1.) .—19.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance.benefit «.:..4:...dsiastavssdsdesopqecaeees July 1 157132 Pain) td eee ts, 
Amount of benefit payments __.........-.. 20. june $12,645,439 | — 36.0 | —19.5 
industrial employment (1949=100) ............ June 1 1 ee ee See ry a ee 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... June 1 109.2} + 19 |+ 1.4 
Tmt gration 3. Sa rcss<desee cases caacess<stsceastpatnonanotes Ist Qtr, 17,627 - ~37-6 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..........0..00. 96,335 — + 9.6(c) 
No. of workers involved ............scesseeeeees 10,913 — — 2,9(c) 
No. of strikes: 235., 04.5, ccet otc cae al 32 _ —19.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... $60.76 | — 0.4 | + 4.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............0000: $ 1.45 | ++, 60.8 |} 4. 2:5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.2 | + 0.2 |: + 1.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............000- $59.90 | + 1.0 | + 4.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... LIGSO see Ole eee Ose 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 123.4 ah 1 RS es, 
Total labour income.............-.000- $000,000 10138 | + 16°} + 5.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 -39=100)........cccceseeeeee 204 2 ea ele nO 
Maniuf ac turing ‘.c.0. 220 ots ear eccee ster ee tee EPS a i PP a Sm PL) 
Durables: ccteriekiciccttecstsn elton ce : 327.3 | + 0.9 | + 91 
Norm-Dut ab les i. sccicscsasadcesacescuscteuteadsdacns 238, Gitte 3O, On barn oe 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


lIncludes 445,000 persons on vacation. 
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Family Allowances 
Row 10 Years Olid 


Canada’s family allowances program was 
ten years old last month. The first cheques 
mailed under the provisions of the Family 
Allowances Act were despatched on July 17, 
1945. 

The Act was passed in 1944 and regis- 
tration began in Prince Edward Island on 
February 1, 1945. By April 18, 1945, the 
half-way mark for registration was reached; 

-appheations totalled 740,000 and _ this 
number was increased by 56,570 in the fiscal 
year 1947-48. 

In October 1945 cheques were going to 
1,334,000 families for 3,168,000 children; in 
May 1955 to 2,206,129 families for 
5,205,290 children. 

Family allowances are payable only to 
children who are complying with provincial 
school attendance regulations and as a 
result school attendance has _ increased 
markedly over the ten-year period. In 
1952-53, 11,800 children lost allowances for 
unexcused school absence; in 1953-54, with 
many more children registered, only 8,900. 

In the ten years of its existence, the 
Family Allowances Act has changed litle 
in its interpretation. 


ELC, CCL Ban Re-entry 
Of Expelled Affitiates 


The Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour will refuse to 
let their affiliates take in unions that have 
been expelled from either congress because 
of Communist domination. The decision 
was made at a joint meeting last month of 
the unity committees of both bodies. 

The move was made because several of 
the unions expelled during the last six 
years, when each congress undertook a 
housecleaning of Communist-led affiliates, 
are known to be trying to gain re-entry 
through mergers with unions whose afhha- 
tions with a congress are in good standing. 

The ban will remain effective until the 
proposed TLC-CCL merger is completed, 
after which time the constitution of the 
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merged federation is expected to contain a 
provision that an expelled union may be 
re-admitted only when it can prove that 
the reason for its expulsion has been done 
away with. 

Expelled unions that are known to have 
made overtures for merger with unions in 
the TLC and CCL are: the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
which has approached, among others, the 
TLC’s International Hod Carriers’; the 
United Electrical Workers, which has 
sounded out the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-TLC); the Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, which was able in 
the United States to make some headway 
in a merger attempt with the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen until AFL President George 
Meany blocked the amalgamation; and the 
Vancouver Outside Civic Workers, who 
were trying to join the CCL’s National 
Union of Public Service Employees. All 
attempts failed. 





APL, CIO Finally Agree on 
Name of New Federation 


Unity committees of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations agreed on July 20 
in Washington to title their new labour 
body “The American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations”. 
The decision is subject to approval by the 
AFL executive council and the CIO 
executive board. 

CIO President Walter Reuther called the 
choice “‘a very happy solution” while AFL 
head George Meany said he did not foresee 
any further problems in the way of actual 
merger of the two organizations. All that 
was left to be completed was “procedural 
and mechanical,’ Mr. Reuther said. 

For a time it appeared that inability to 
agree on a name for the merged federation 
would prevent the merger of the AFL 
and. GlOy ) he tormer was “adamant 
against any change in the name it had used 
for 74 years and the latter were insisting 
on a new name to make it clear that 
“something new has been added”; it would 
have accepted almost anything else but 
“American Federation of Labour”. 


Full Employment Near in Germany 

In West Germany, full employment is 
near, the Federal Employment Office 
announced on July 6. During June, the 
number of jobless dropped by 80,605 to a 
total of 650,499. This is 357,200 less than 
in June 1954. 
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Rail Engineers’ Union Will 
Not Join AFL-CIO Merger 


An independent course for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers in the 
United States, free from any affiliation 
with the proposed merger of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, was outlined by 
the Brotherhood’s Grand Chief Engineer 
Guy L. Brown on June 7 when he declared 
that his 74,000-member organization would 
not join the merger “because of principle”. 
Mr. Brown said “we will not join because 
America must be able to expect security 
for independent expression or lose every 
claim she has to freedom”. 


Of the five independent and unaffiliated 
railway unions, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have 
approved merger studies. The Order of 
Railway Conductors has made no formal 
expression of opinion but the conductors 
are reported to view merger as a construc- 
tive step. No stand has been announced 
by the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, the fifth of the operating brother- 
hoods. 


A prediction that the railway unions as 
well as the United Mine Workers of 
America would enter the merged labour 
body was made on May 28 by Jacob S. 
Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
speaking before the fourth biennial con- 
gress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Vienna. 


In announcing his Brotherhood’s rejection - 


of merger, Mr. Brown warned that “gov- 
ernmental restriction” would follow the 
creation of “such a gigantic organization”’. 
He said that “if there is one thing this 
country will not tolerate it is dictation to 
it by any power which seriously threatens 
the sovereignty of the nation itself”. 


GAW-Jobless Insurance 
Relationship Discussed 


While most unemployment insurance laws 
in the United States do not make specific 
reference to employer payments for time 
not worked, state employment security 
agencies currently seem to regard such pay- 
ments as wages and consider recipients of 
them not to be totally unemployed. Hence, 
workers who have received such weekly 
payments are usually considered ineligible 
for state unemployment benefit that week, 
it is pointed out in an article on the rela- 
tionship between unemployment insurance 
and guaranteed wage plans that appeared 
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in the June issue of IAPES News, pub- 
lished by the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security (see 
page 932). 

“Since workers receiving guaranteed pay- 
ments during a layoff do not have to 
register or be available for other work,” 
the article explains, “the employer is 
assured that his labour force will not be 
dispersed. Thus, the objective of main- 
taining a trained and experienced group of 
workers throughout the year with a result- 
ing decrease in costs may be achieved to 
a greater extent than under a_ system 
integrated with unemployment insurance. 

“Under a private guaranteed employment 
plan the worker does not have to be con- 
cerned about meeting the eligibility require- 
ments of a state unemployment insurance 
law, with the possibility of being disquali- 
fied from receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits and guaranteed wage payments.” 

It may not be socially desirable to 
establish a system of private plans that 
may at times result in the creation of 
unnecessary pools of unemployment or 
underemployment, the article concedes, but 
“the basic limitation of maintaining the 
guarantee plan completely independent 
from unemployment insurance is that no 
positive inducement is offered to employers 
to establish guarantee programs”. 

The article then lists ways in which, 
under present conditions, guarantee plans 
and unemployment insurance may be co- 
ordinated. Since unemployment insurance 
benefits can be paid in any week in which 
no guarantee payment is made, guaranteed 
wage payments could be made up to the 
limit provided in the plan, after which the 
worker would apply for unemployment in- 
surance benefits. Or, the guaranteed wage 
could be paid in alternate weeks so that 
in the intervening weeks the worker might 
be eligible to receive unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


Advantages of these methods are: 
freedom from meeting legal requirements; 
some incentive to employers, since part of 
the total cost is financed by unemploy- 
ment insurance; a considerable amount of 
security to the worker with an adequate 
limit on costs to the employer. 

Some disadvantages are: the impossi- 
bility of guaranteeing anywhere near 100 
per cent of wages for 52 weeks since unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are generally 
considerably less than full pay; receipt by 
the workers of only the relatively low 
unemployment insurance benefits in the 
weeks not covered by the guarantee pay- 
ments; the introduction of an element of 
insecurity for the worker, as the state 


agency might rule him ineligible for bene- 
fits if he does not actively seek work or 
if he refuses suitable work offered him; 
lack of assurance to the employer that he 
will not lose his labour force. 


Pat Conroy Turns Down 
Offer of HCFTU Post 


Pat Conroy, Canadian Labour Attaché at 
Washington and former Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, has 
turned down an offer to become Director 
of Organization for the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, it was 
announced last month by AFL President 
George Meany. Mr. Meany was authorized 
by the ICFTU executive to offer to Mr. 
Conroy the position, created at this year’s 
convention of the federation (L.G., July, 
peevol'). 


Number Employed in U.S. 
Greatest in History 


Civilian employment in the United States 
in June reached 64,000,000 for the first time 
in history, the Census Bureau of the US. 
Department of Commerce has reported. 
The 64,000,000 figure represented an increase 
of 1,313,000 in one month. 

At the same time, unemployment 
increased by 190,000—from 2,489,000 to 
2,679,000. Students entering the summer 
labour market both filled most of the addi- 
tional jobs and also raised the total number 
of jobless. 

The last previous employment peak was 
63,700,000 in August 1953. The post-war 
low point for unemployment was 1,240,000 
in the same month. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
US. Department of Labor reported that 
the non-farm job total had risen to 
49,300,000 in June. This was 400,000 above 
the May figure and represents an unusually 
sharp increase for this time of year despite 
scattered work in metal and metal products 
manufacturing. 

Factory employment in the United States 
is now estimated at 16,481,000, an increase 
of 148,000 in the month. The average work 
week, affected by work stoppages, declined 
slightly but, at 40-7 hours, was still equal 
to the post-war peak for the month. 


60th Anniversary 
August 19 marks the 60th anniversary of 
the foundation of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. Canada’s co-ops, through 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, has 
been affiliated with the ICA since 1921. 
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Employment Record Set 
im Britain Last Year 


Employment in Britain in 1954 reached 
the highest-ever peacetime figure, the Min- 
istry of Labour announced in its report for 
1954. Nearly 24,000,000 were at work. 

At November last year the total of those 
employed was 23,910,000, a rise of more 
than 350,000 in a year. By December, 
unemployment had fallen to 256,000, almost 
one-quarter fewer than a year before. 


U.K. Paper Comments on 
Canadian Unemployment 


The London Financial Times last month 
said unemployment in Canada is too high 
for too large a part of the year by British 
standards. It was commenting on a special 
staff report from Ottawa. 


The newspaper said Canada was develop- 
ing a new domestic financial policy because 
it 1s more and more judging the unem- 
ployment situation by British standards. 

The paper’s report from Ottawa said: 
“The Government is now veering round to 
the view that Canada’s growth of popula- 
tion requires and justifies free spending on 
public projects even at the cost of in- 
creasing debts.” 

The policy “is obviously based on the 
view that any signs of repeated slackness 
next winter can be largely offset by 
public investment planned for its long- 
range usefulness in national development 
without too much regard to the budgetary 
situation of the moment,” the Times said. 


Canada’s economy is oriented outward, 
the paper said, with a dependency on the 
United States market that makes the 
export trade “highly vulnerable to forces 
outside Canada’s control”. 


New Labour Ministers 
Named in N.S., P.E.IF. 


New Ministers of Labour have been 
named in two Maritime provinces; in 
one the portfolio was newly-created. 

In a cabinet shuffle late in June Premier 
Hicks of Nova Scotia announced the 
appointment of J. Clyde Nunn as Minister 
of Public Welfare and Labour. Mr. Nunn 


is manager of a radio station at Antigonish. 


Earlier in the month Premier Matheson 
of Prince Edward Island announced the 
appointment of W. F. Allan Stewart as 
Minister of Welfare and Labour, a newly- 
created post. From 1944 to 1949 Mr. 
Stewart was the province’s Minister of 
Agriculture. 
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Automation Mekes Unions 
Extend Activities—CIO 


“Traditionally, labour unions have been 
concerned with in-plant, on-the-job prob- 
lems of workers as producers,’ Ted F. 
Silvey, of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations’ national headquarters, said in 
addressing a recent CIO automation confer- 
ence. “Now, in addition to this, unions 
even more will have to extend their activi- 
ties to the concern of workers as consumers 
and citizens, not only with respect to their 
wage income but also their leisure time 
and a great many public and community 
questions.” 


Automation, Mr. Silvey said, was being 
called a second Industrial Revolution. He 
noted that the word “revolution” meant a 
sudden and violent change. “CIO unions,” 
he said, “can help control automation and 
its applications so it will make progress 
possible without disastrous results to 
workers, in fact be for the benefit of 
workers and all of society.” 


He referred to a statement often made 
that automation was “just more of what 
we’ve had, and there needn’t be any con- 
cern about overproduction, about losing 
one’s job, about extensive unemployment”. 
He said this could be true if we were auto- 
matically intelligent enough in our social 
organization to properly apply the new 
advancements for human betterment. 

Society and individuals are called upon, 
he said, to make changes in the adaption 
to the new technology. “Our problem is 


this unwillingness to change our patterns. 


of government, of industrial relations, of 
education, of the whole business of living, 
to bring up to date the patterns of social 
institutions to meet the impact and the 
consequences of this technology in many 
ways’. 





“No Sarnia Refineries 
But for Automation” 


Without “automation” there would be no 
jobs at all in oil refining at Sarnia, the 
President of the Imperial Oil Limited, J. R. 
White, has said. Speaking at an employees’ 
reception marking the opening of the com- 
pany’s new plant, he said that the last 15 
years had seen some of the greatest progress 
towards automation in the oil industry. 

“In the same period, the number of jobs 
at Sarnia refinery has increased 41 per cent,” 
he said. He noted an increase in the com- 
pany’s payroll of 252 per cent and that job 
security had increased proportionally. 
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“Automated pipe lnes to bring us our 
crude and to take our products to market 
are the only means by which we can com- 
pete with refineries located closer than we 
to sources of crude or to larger markets.” 


Mr. White said that his industry was 
often cited as an example of automation 
in action and as one of the leaders in 
matters pertaining to pay, pensions and 
security and health plans. 


Mr. White said there was a connection 
between the two forms of industrial leader- 
ship. “There is always a connection 
between high productivity and _ high 
incomes.” 





“Public Can Help Reduce 
Seasonal Unemployment’’ 


The construction industry has a respon- 
sibility to the public but the public, too, 
has a responsibility to the industry to help 
it reduce seasonal unemployment by in- 
creasing the volume of winter work, said 
W. G. Malcom, Canadian Construction 
Association President, in recent addresses 
to Builders’ Exchanges in Western Canada. 


“Although great strides have been made 
to this end by means of new techniques,” 
Mr. Malcom said, “about 25 per cent fewer 
are employed during the middle of winter 
in the construction industry than during 
the middle of the summer. With more 
careful timing of the award of contracts, 
more winter work could be carried out. at 
comparable costs,’ he said. 


Mr. Malcom said the benefits of such 
action were widespread and obvious: “Our 
employees would have more even employ- 
ment and hence lower costs; we would have 
more continuous operations; owners would 
receive faster completions and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission would 
receive fewer claims.” ‘The industry, he 
said, could only do so much. “The rest is 
up to owners and designers”. 

Mr. Malcom also stated that the ultimate 
end to higher labour costs without greater 
productivity would be higher price tags to 
owners. Construction employees, he said, 
had gained in terms of real earnings, due 
to increased productivity made possible by 
new machinery and methods, a_ better 
supply situation and greater management 
efficiency. 

“Labour is in a position to be a major 
contributor to productivity and lower con- 
struction costs through greater individual 
effort,’ he said. “Production rates in a 
number of trades, however, are below 
pre-war levels.” 


Fialf Toronto Postmen 
Said Holding Extra Job 


Roughly 50 per cent of postal employees 
in the Toronto area have outside jobs, it 
has been estimated by Charles Axford, 
President of the Toronto branch, Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers (TLC). They 
find their take-home pay does not con- 
stitute a living wage, he explained. 

The postmen’s annual salary of $3,060 is 
now far below that of Toronto police and 
firemen—close to $4,000—whereas in 1918 
the postmen’s $740 was higher than the 
firemen’s $710 and only slightly below the 
policemen’s $750, he pointed out. 

“A letter carrier’s top salary of $3,060 is 
unrealistic by today’s living costs,’ Mr. 
Axford told Ralph Hyman of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail. “Tf letter carriers got a 
top salary of about $3,600 I don’t think 
many of them would want to hold extra 
jobs.” 

(In June, President Eisenhower approved 
“a pay raise for all United States postal 
workers amounting to 8:1 per cent. Of the 
total increase, the minimum raise will be 
6 per cent, the remaining 2-1 per cent 
going into reclassification. The minimum 
increase was made retroactive to March 1. 

Later in the month, the President signed 
a Bill providing for a 7-5 per cent increase 
for United States civil servants.) 





Plan to Extend Vocational 
Training for Fishermen 


Beginning in October, it is hoped to 
increase the number of centres in New- 
foundland in which vocational training 
courses for fishermen will be held. Last 
season, classes were held in ten centres, 
with a total of 293 men attending, 155 for 
navigation and 138 for engineering. 

Newfoundland’s fisheries training schools 
were set up in 1953 by the province’s 
Department of Fisheries and Co-operatives 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Education and with the co-operation of 
the federal Department of Labour. Under 
the provisions of the Vocational Training 
Agreement of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, the federal Department 
shares equally with the provincial Govern- 
ment in the costs of operating the courses. 

During the past season some $13,825 was 
paid to trainees to compensate in part for 
time that they may have lost from some 
other work. 

When setting up the vocational training 
program it was agreed that it could best 
be carried out by holding classes in 
communities around the coast and that, as 


a beginning, a four-week course on the care 
and handling of marine engines and one 
on elementary navigation would be given 
in each place. 


The two instructors employed during the 
first season began work in January 1954 and 
gave courses in engineering to 40 fishermen 
and in navigation to 51 men. Courses were 
discontinued during the fishing season but 
the instructors assisted fishermen with their 
engineering and navigation problems. 

For the next season, two additional 
instructors were obtained. Courses began 
again in the Fall of 1954 and nine courses 
in navigation, with 155 men attending, and 
ten courses in engineering, with 138 men 
attending, were given during the season. 

The length of each course is about four 
weeks, depending on travelling and other 
conditions. The course in navigation can 
take 25 men per class and the course in 
navigation, 15. 

As it was believed that instruction in 
navigation and in the care and maintenance 
of marine engines was the vocational 
training most needed by fishermen, the first 
courses were in these subjects. Courses in 
new methods of fishing and of handling fish 
will be added. 


U.S. Congress Committee 
Approves $1 Wage Floor 


An increase in the United States minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour was 
approved last month by the House of 
Representatives Labor Committee. The 
United States Senate already has approved 
the increase in a Bill passed in June. The 
Administration had recommended a 90-cent 
minimum. 


Seven-Hour Day Sought 
By U.K. Coel Miners 


Demands for the 7-hour day instead of 
seven-and-a-half hours, three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in place of two and a pay increase of 
2s. 6d. featured the annual conference of 
the National Union of Miners in the 
United Kingdom, held in Rothesay, Scot- 
land, during July. 

The miners’ union follows a policy of 
inviting management leaders to address its 
annual conventions and at this year’s meet- 
ing, Sir Hubert Houldsworth, Chairman of 
the National Coal Board, which administers 
the country’s nationalized coal mines, out- 
lined to the 180 delegates the problems 
facing the coal industry. 
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U.S. Plans to Tackle Age 


Barriers to Employment 


The United States Department of Labor 
is planning to start a program this month 
to make “a real dent in the stubborn 
problem of age barriers to employment,” it 
has been announced by Arthur Larson, 
Under Secretary of Labor. To provide full 
and free employment opportunity to all on 
the basis of ability alone would be the aim, 
he said in an address to the 8th annual 
conference on ageing. 

“Business men are not going to hire old 
workers for sentimental reasons,” Mr. 
Larson said. “They want to be shown that 
it is good business to do so.” 

Surveys had shown that older workers 
generally were more dependable and had 
less absenteeism that younger persons, Mr. 
Larson noted. 





CCA Steps Up Activity in 
Apprenticeship Promotion 


Indicative of the stepping-up of its activi- 
ties in apprenticeship promotion, the Cana- 
dian Construction Association last month 
issued Bulletin No. 1 of a new series 
entitled Training Topics. 

The bulletins are designed to provide 
material for possible use by local appren- 
ticeship bodies on which CCA members are 
represented. They are prepared by the 
Association’s apprenticeship and youth 
training committee. 





Steelworkers in U.S. Win 
15-Cent Wage Increase 


Wage increases averaging slightly more 
than 15 cents an hour were obtained by 
600,000 members of the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) in the United States on 
July 1 following a strike of 12 hours, the 
shortest in the history of the industry. The 
settlement was first reached by the union 
with the United States Steel Corporation, 
followed by similar agreements with the 
other major producers in the industry. 

The increases provide for a flat 114-cent 
hourly wage boost for all workers and an 
additional half-cent spread between each 
of the 32 job classifications in the indus- 
try. The spread is estimated to average 
another 34 cents an hour. 

The new agreement raises the average 
hourly earnings of steelworkers to $2.444. 
The lowest paid worker in the mills will 
now receive $1.684 an hour. 

The increases were made possible by a 
wage re-opening clause in the contract 
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which permitted negotiations on this topic 
alone. The contract expires in all its 
provisions in 1956. 

Following completion of the agreement, 
the U.S. Steel Corporation announced a 
5:8 per cent price increase. Two weeks 
later it reduced the price of cold-rolled 
low-carbon ship steel by $4 a ton. 


Canada Excludes Negroes, 
Porters Union Charges 


A policy of exclusion in relation to 
Negroes is being carried out by the Cana- 
dian Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (AFL-TLC) charged during a week- 
long training conference held in Montreal 
June 27 to July 1. The Brotherhood, with 
a membership of 17,000 in Canada and the 
United States, called the policy a “disgrace 
to a democratic national state” and 
appealed to “the liberal and labour forces 
of Canada to join with their Negro fellow 
citizens in bringing about the liberaliza- 
tion of Canadian policy on immigration”. 

The labour body singled out for criticism 
discrimination against persons of colour, 
especially Negroes in the West Indies and 
the United States. “Negroes in Canada, 
whether from the USA or the West Indies, 
have demonstrated that they have the 
quality along with the white immigrants 
for good and sound citizenship,” the union 
said in a resolution. 


A. Philip Randolph 


The danger of a labour union tying its 
fortunes to the “tail of any political kite” 
was stressed by A. Philip Randolph, 
President of the Brotherhood since its 
founding in 1925. Mr. Randolph said that 
it was not sound for a responsible labour 
organization to be committed to any 
political party because “you never know 
where that kite 1s going to sail’. 

The Brotherhood head also warned that 
labour unions must fight a continuous 
battle against communism or succumb to it. 
“Dictatorship is the enemy of all labour 
organizations and this is why we are con- 
cerned with the maintenance of democratic 
ideals,” he said. Mr. Randolph added that 
“we're fighting for the freedom of both 
labour and management, without which the 
free enterprises system would collapse”. 


Prof. H. D. Woods 


A warning that trade unions are showing 
a tendency to move away from the civil 
liberties for which they once fought so 
bitterly was voiced by Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director of McGill University’s Industrial 


Relations Centre. He suggested that the 
increase in the power of unions today and 
the present ideological conflict in the world 
has contributed to this trend. 


Expanding on this theme, Prof. Woods 
said: 

The unions have acquired institutional 
power of great magnitude. To a large degree 
the old struggle for recognition has been 
solved by the legal device of certification of 
the bargaining rights. The source of union 
strength, while still requiring membership 
support, now is founded in the law. The 
need of vigilance in protection of the civil 
liberties of the individual is not so crucially 
apparent as it was in the days of the yellow 
dog contract. 


The second factor working to reduce the 
union defence of basic liberties is the 
problem of world peace. Here the unions 
are confronted with the age-old dilemma of 
liberalism. How can liberally-minded per- 
sons justify the defence of civil rights of 
those whose object is to destroy those rights 
themselves? 


Prof. Woods concluded by stating that 
our basic problem is to protect the rights 
of the individual in spite of the ideological 
split and he called upon the trade unions 
to “rededicate themselves to the task”’. 


Kalman Kaplansky 


Pioneers are needed to blaze new trails 
against. discrimination, Kalman Kaplansky, 
Director of the Jewish Labour Committee, 
told delegates to the conference. He said 
that such people were particularly needed 
to prove the efficacy of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 


Mr. Kaplansky called the recent promo- 
tion of a number of Canadian Pacific 
Railway coloured porters to positions as 
sleeping car conductors a “great historical 
event” which he attributed to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. “We also know 
of a number of large Canadian corpora- 
tions which are now refraining from discrim- 
ination in employment as a result of this 
Act,” he added. 


Speaking on the need to acquaint the 
public with the provisions of the legisla- 
tion, Mr. Kaplansky said: 

There is a tendency on the part of 
members of so-called minority groups to look 
with skepticism, even cynicism, upon all 
efforts to open new opportunities for them. 
Then there is also the reluctance on the 
part of such people to be pioneers, to 
become only one representative of a minority 
group in a plant or establishment. 


During its week-long conference, the 
Brotherhood approved resolutions calling 
for :— 

Opposition to any legislative action or 
decree that would deprive labour of the 
right of free collective bargaining. 


“Unqualified” 
Nations. 

Condemnation of Communist infiltration 
into coloured groups and trade unions. 


support for the United 


J. Scott Milne, President 


of IBEW, Died in July 


J. Scott Milne, Canadian-born President 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL), died last month on 
his farm near Portland, Ore. He was 57. 

Gordon M. Freeman of Cincinnati, a 
Vice-president of the Brotherhood, was 
named by the union’s executive board to 
complete Mr. Milne’s unexpired term. 

Mr. Milne was born in Vancouver. He 
was a Vice-president of the Brotherhood, 
representing the West Coast, for a number 
of years before 1947, when he became 
Secretary-Treasurer. Later he was elected 
a Vice-president and in April last year 
named President. Last May he was made 
a Vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Mr. Freeman was born in Portsmouth, 
Ohio, on November 15, 1896. He joined 
the union in 1912, became business manager 
of the Portsmouth local and later served 
as Brotherhood representative in the 
Tennessee Valley. In 1944 he became an 
international Vice-president. Huis term will 
run until the union’s next convention in 
1958. 





May Housing Starts Rise 
12 Per Cent over 1954 


Construction was started on 15,043 new 
housing units in May, 12 per cent more 
than in the same month last year, when 
starts numbered 13,398, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. The 
number of units completed during the 
month, however, was 1 per cent below that 
a year earlier, 8,332 versus 8,424. 

Starts in the first five months this year 
totalled 36,976, up 9 per cent from 33,812 
last year. January-May completions. num- 
bered 41,239, an increase of 16 per cent over 
the 35,525 completed in the first five months 
of 1954. 

Under construction at the end of May 
were 65,543 units, 13 per cent more than 
the 57,816 uncompleted on the same date 
last year. 

In the United States, non-farm housing 
starts advanced seasonally in May to 
132,000, the U.S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced. 
This was 22 per cent above the figure for 
May 1954. 
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Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


June 21 


Unemployment 


A statement, prepared for the press, con- 
cerning proposals for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, submitted by the federal 
Government at the  federal-provincial 
meeting, June 20-21, was announced by the 
Prime Minister (L.G., July 1955, p. 745). 


June 24 
Work Week, Penitentiary Staffs 


Government decision to introduce the 
5-day 40-hour week, starting September 1, 
for the staffs of federal penitentiaries was 
announced by the Minister of Justice. 


July 16 
National Health Insurance 


During consideration of the estimates of 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the question of a national health 
insurance scheme was raised by the Leader 
of the Opposition, leaders of the CCF and 
Social Credit parties and other members. 

Having obtained, as a result of the 
surveys conducted, the essential basic 
information, there should be no further 
delay in seeking a solution of the problem 
and establishing a basic pattern acceptable 
to the governments of this country, declared 
the Hon. George Drew. 


In reply, Mr. Martin said the problem’ 


is to find some equitable method by which 
some proper means can be found to 
purchase medical and hospital care in a 
way such as to avoid the hazards which 
most reasonable people foresee. He 
explained: 


As the Government views the problem, it 
does not involve a question of professional 
regimentation. It is not a matter of pro- 
viding the state with a monopoly of power. 
But any adequate solution to this complex 
social and economic problem must take 
realistic account of financial and constitu- 
tional factors. It must take into account 
the need for maintaining professional 
freedom and respecting the essential tradi- 
tions of medicine, as well as the assurance 
of adequate supporting health facilities and 
services and, above all, of course, the needs 
of the people to be served. 


What we seek, and what I believe is 
sought by most people in Canada, regardless 
of political affiliation, is not socialized 
medicine but perhaps something that could 
be described as socially sound medicine. 
That is, it involves satisfactory medical and 
hospital care for the members of our society. 

That is the framework of the problem 
which, as the Leader of the Opposition said, 
under our constitution is primarily the 
responsibility of the provincial governments. 
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Referring to the national health grants 
program, Mr. Martin said it should not 
be forgotten that this whole program was 
referred to by the late William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, in May 1948, as “a 
prerequisite to a system of national con- 
tributory health insurance, administered by 
the provinces and jointly financed under 
satisfactory terms based upon agreement 
with the ten provincial governments”. 


Unless all the provinces are in agree- 
ment, it is not possible to have a scheme, 
declared the Minister. The latest of the 
reports on surveys conducted by the ten 
provincial governments on the health facili- 
ties, needs and cost of any scheme which 
they might care to see implemented, he 
said, was received only last April. Only 
one province, Saskatchewan, committed 
itself to a national health insurance scheme. 

The policy of the Government, said Mr. 
Martin, was “clearly and unequivocally 
stated by the present Prime Minister of 
this country when we went to the people 
at the last federal election... I give it to 
the House again as the policy of this 
Government :”’ 


We are committed to support a policy of 
contributory health insurance to be admin- 
istered by the provinces. But under our 
federal system, to get health insurance 
started the people and the governments of 
the various provinces have to take the 
initiative in working out plans adopted to 
local conditions. 

We are ready to assist in a sensible and 
practical nation-wide scheme, but that 
depends on satisfactory agreements with the 
provincial governments. 

J am more convinced than ever that this 
is a field which should, as far as practicable, 
be left to provincial administration. Condi- 
tions differ vastly from one province to 
another, and services which are suitable for 
one region are quite unsuitable to another. 
We now have had a great deal of experience 
with health schemes of all kinds in this 
country, including full-fledged hospital. in- 
surance in two of our provinces. 

But I do not think it would be fair to 
the taxpayers of Canada in all the prov- 


inces to make federal contributions to 
provincial schemes in only one or two 
provinces. 


Federal contributions should be regarded 
as a supplement and an evener-out, when 
most of the provinces are prepared to 
undertake satisfactory schemes. 

And it is the Government’s policy to go 
on improving federal health grants which 
have done so much to place all the provinces 
in a better position to discharge their 
primary responsibility in this important 
field. 


July 18 
Public Projects 


In a reference to public projects during 
discussion of the Department of Public 
Works estimates, the Minister recalled that 
as far back as 1949 he had stated that the 
concept of a shelf of public works was not 
realistic. 

In our buoyant and expanding economy we 
have all we can do to keep up with current 
development and implementation of projects 
rather than resort to what is really a 
stagnant concept of putting projects on a 
shelf, doing nothing about them, saving them 
for the day when we will need to get them 
off the shelf and put them into effect. With 
the way this country has been and is 
developing these projects are being imple- 
mented from day to day. Our policy is to 
carry out those projects which are necessary 
to the development and growth of this coun- 
try, and to do them at such time as they 
will contribute most to the economic and 
employment situations. 


July 25 


Government Annuities Act 


The House resumed consideration of the 
amendment moved May 20 by W. Ross 
Thatcher (Moose Jaw-Lake Centre) to the 
resolution providing in the Department of 
Labour estimates for a sum of $1,015,522 
for administration of the Government 
Annuities Act (Item 175). 


Contending that the Annuities Branch 
should be self-sustaining and should not 
have to be subsidized by the Canadian 
taxpayer, Mr. Thatcher had moved that 
the amount should be reduced to $1. He 
declared himself in favour of annuities 
being sold at cost but not at a loss and 
asked for a change in Government policy 
in this respect. 

The amendment was defeated by a 
unanimous vote and the item was agreed to. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Wage Scale 


W. B. Nesbitt (Oxford) asked if the 
Minister of Labour was aware of any 
labour contracts in respect to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, in which United States 
labour working in similar jobs and along- 
side Canadian labour is to receive higher 
wages than Canadian labour. 


The Acting Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Paul Martin, said he was aware of such 
a situation but that each country estab- 
lishes its own wage scales. If it happens 
to be a United States contractor and the 
work is wholly performed in Canada, the 
Minister pointed out, he must conform to 
the Canadian wage laws. 


Transfers of Unemployed Coal Miners 

The possibility of moving unemployed 
coal miners in the Maritimes to base metal 
mines in other parts of Canada is being 
explored, the Hon. Paul Martin, Acting 
Minister of Labour, announced in the 
House. He was replying to Clarence Gillis 
(Cape Breton South) and H. W. Herridge 
(Kootenay West). 

The question arose during consideration 
of items in the Labour Department esti- 
mates providing for grants for vocational 
training and for the movement of workers 
from outside Canada to farms and other 
essential industry when Canadian labour is 
not available to meet the need. 

Mr. Herridge suggested it would be good 
policy to use some of the money to transfer 
displaced coal miners from Nova Scotia to 
their own occupation in British Columbia 
“and thus look after Canadians first’’. 

Said Mr. Gillis: “A coal miner would 
have very little difficulty in adapting him- 
self to base metal mining because it is a 
much easier job than coal mining.” 


Coal Mining Industry 


In a review of the coal industry in 
Canada during the discussion of the grant 
for the Dominion Coal Board in the 
Department of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys estimates, the Minister said :— 

“ ..In the immediate future, however, 
there will be very serious changes and 
transitions within the coal industry. 

“The greatest challenge facing the coal 
industry at the moment is that of reducing 
the cost of production in order to meet 
competition. You cannot separate the cost 
of production from the marketing problem. 
If the industry is successful in reducing 
costs, the markets will be correspondingly 
improved.” 

The Leader of the Opposition, observing 
that the outline given by the Minister was 
not one to convey any substantial measure 
of encouragement to those dependent upon 
coal mining as a source of livelihood, or to 
those who may regard the production of 
coal as an essential part of the Canadian 
economy, urged the Government to adopt 
a policy aimed at increasing the consump- 
tion of coal. 


July 28 


Parliament prorogued. 
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Labour Day Messages of Canadian Union Leaders 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


It is a very great pleasure for me to 
extend fraternal greetings on this Labour 
Day to all of the officers and members of 
all affliated and chartered organizations of 
The ‘Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and to all Canadian workers. This 
year, in particular, we have reason to con- 
sider our present position and give careful 
consideration to our possibilities and poten- 
tialities for the future. 

Our convention this year was held rather 
earlier than usual and it arrived at deci- 
sions which will shape the future of the 
organized labour movement in Canada for 
many years to come. This 70th annual 
convention of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was an_ historic 
occasion. 

When one recalls that almost all of the 
legitimate labour movement of Canada 
developed in one way or another out of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, it is all the more significant that 
now there is such a strong and determined 
effort being made to re-unite at least the 
major parts of that movement within the 
framework of one national central congress. 
Realizing that a jurisdictional dispute a 
little more than 30 years ago forced 
President A. R. Mosher and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees out of 
this Congress, it was a great sight to see 
Vice-President Frank Hall of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, the 
other union in that old dispute, escorting 
President Mosher to the platform of our 
convention following the unanimous deci- 
sion of the delegates to amalgamate The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour in one 
new Canadian Labour Congress. And when 
our delegates gave President Mosher of the 
CCL a_ standing ovation following his 
address, it was all too apparent that the 
desires of our movement were for full and 
complete organic unity. 

Naturally, some affiliated organizations 
have had some qualms about unity because 
they have been faced with certain diffi- 
culties which may be still unsolved. How- 
ever, 1t now appears that all sections of our 
movement see in the possibilities of amal- 
gamation far greater things and in this light 
are prepared to face their difficulties with 
confidence. 

Unity is not only desirable, but necessary. 
It is desirable because we believe that we 
can solve our problems more successfully 
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and proceed as trade unionists in the best 
interests of all of our membership much 
more effectively in this way. It is neces- 
sary because we face great problems and 
these problems seem much more likely of 
solution through our combined efforts than 
under conditions of division and possible 
misunderstanding. 


One of these problems is unemployment. 
Business throughout Canada appears to be 
on the upgrade. With few exceptions, there 
seems to be a strong upswing in industrial 
and commercial activity. Results of the 
first months of the year and the prospects 
for the remaining months suggest that 
business levels may turn out to be even 
higher than in any year in the past. This, 
however, is going on while unemployment 
remains unreasonably high. And we can- 
not escape the conclusion that the number 
of unemployed this coming winter will again 
be too great and of the most serious extent. 

We, as a Congress, have instructions from 
the convention to do all in our power to 
remedy this situation. We shall do so. 


It is gratifying to note that a further 
conference of federal and provincial min- 
isters has been held to find a formula for 
the sharing of the costs of relief for those 
unemployed persons who are able to work 
but have exhausted their unemployment 
insurance benefits. This is an improvement 
over the traditional refusal on constitutional 
grounds by these responsible authorities to 
share such burdens. But it is not the 
solution to the unemployment problem 
which we can accept. 

We will continue to press the federal 
authorities, and through our provincial 
federations the provinces, and through our 
trades councils the municipalities, for action 
which will produce work for the unem- 
ployed. We are satisfied that better 
planning of public spending by the three 
levels of government and greater encourage- 
ment by them of those who are responsible 
for industrial and commercial activity can 
produce more jobs and more continuity of 
employment throughout the year. 

At the same time we are determined to 
press for the early implementation of a 
nation-wide health insurance scheme. Here 
again, we will work with our provincial 
federations of labour in order that all 
provinces may soon reach agreement on 
this vital social security matter. 


Our participation in matters of inter- 
national affairs is becoming increasingly 
important and desirable. We hope to give 
more attention to this field of labour 
activity. 

In all of these fields we hope to co- 
operate with our friends in the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, giving in this interim 
period the fullest possible meaning to unity 
even though the final touches have yet to 
be given to amalgamation of our two 
Congresses. 

There are those who feel, perhaps, that 
in amalgamation the great struggles and 


A. R. Mosher, 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Labour Day in 1955 may be celebrated 
more whole-heartedly than has been 
possible for a number of years. There has 
been a definite lessening of tension in the 
international field. While the Big Four 
- meeting at Geneva did not achieve all the 
suecess that had been hoped for, never- 
theless the personal meeting of the world’s 
political leaders is bound to have consider- 
able value in promoting better international 
relationships. 

The danger of another war, so destructive 
as to be almost beyond imagination, has 
been in the forefront of public attention, 
and it is encouraging to feel that there has 
been some improvement, in the relation- 
ships between the free world and _ the 
Communist group of nations. 

So far as Canada’s domestic affairs are 
concerned, the industrial situation is 
undoubtedly very much better than it was 
a year ago, and it is anticipated that the 
current year will be among the most 
productive in our history. Some industries 
are still suffering from setbacks but the 
over-all picture is reasonably satisfactory. 

The labour movement in Canada _ has 
Seen some noteworthy developments since 
last Labour Day. The most important of 
these is the anticipated merger betwen the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. A 
merger agreement has already been approved 
by a convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and it is expected that 
this will also be approved at a convention 


successes of this 82-year-old Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada will be lost and 
forgotten. I am not one of those. In my 
view, amalgamation will open up new 
avenues and opportunities for using the vast 
reservoir of experience and achievement of 
this Congress and all of its affilated 
organizations and memberships to the 
greater advantage of all. It is in this hght 
that I extend greetings to all on this 
Labour Day and look with the greatest 
hope and anticipation to ‘even greater 
achievements by organized labour in the 
future. 


of the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
October next. It is noteworthy that 
similar action is being taken in the United 
States to bring together into one body the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


The organized workers of Canada, through 
their unions, have obtained improvements 
in wages and working conditions in a 
number of industries. The increased pur- 
chasing power thus made available helps to 
keep the wheels of industry moving, and 
promotes the well-being of the nation as a 
whole. There has also been a_ notable 
increase in the membership of labour 
unions, as more and more workers realize 
the desirability of joining forces and work- 
ing together for the common good. 

As a result of the merger of the two 
great labour centres in Canada, the strength 
and influence of organized labour in Canada 
will be greatly increased. In the past, 
policies affecting the interests of the 
workers were determined by either 
employers or by governments, or both, 
without the workers themselves having any 
voice in the determination of such policies. 
In a democracy, every substantial group 
should be in a position to express its 
opinion regarding matters of concern to it 
and to give such matters the utmost 
possible support. In future, the Canadian 
labour movement will be in that position, 
with resultant benefit to the workers them- 
selves, to Canada, and to the rest of the 
world. 





Gérard Picerd, 


General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Soon it will be Labour Day again— 
symbol of the hard struggle the workers 
have had and are still waging to ensure 
working and living conditions consistent 
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with their dignity as human beings and to 
make clear the vast importance of their 
role, as individuals and as a class, in our 
present-day society. 
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As a matter of fact, this holiday has no 
meaning for us unless, refusing to spend it 
in the rather commonplace way we would 
spend an ordinary holiday, we remember 
first of all, when the day comes, that it 
originated at a time when our predecessors 
were fighting for the recognition of an 
initial right—the right to organize, like 
other classes of society, our own profes- 
sional syndicates. And unless we think of 
all the work which has had to be done 
since that time to free the working classes 
and to help in their progress. 


Then the real meaning of trade-unionism 
is better understood, as well as_ the 
exceptional merits of all who, from one 
generation to another—moral advisers, 
militant leaders or faithful members of their 
unions—have not ceased to struggle with 


all their might and to the best of their 
ability, showing all the necessary courage, 
conviction and goodwill. 

If after more than a hundred years of 
trade-unionism Canada’s working class is 
now able to boast of numerous successes, 
it must give all the credit to those who 
have taken their turn in standing in the 
breach. 

When Labour Day comes let us. not 
overlook past difficulties, and still less those 
of the present day, but let us know how 
to ward off defeatism by thinking of the 
tremendous progress which labour solidarity 
has nevertheless permitted us to realize 
thus far. 

I wish all workers a serene, restful and 
happy holiday which will prepare them for 
further union success. 





W. C. Phillips, 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods 
extends Labour Day greetings to our 
affiliates and all other labour organizations 
with whom we have been associated nation- 
ally and provincially in the unabated and 
persistent efforts to secure the enactment 
of improved labour relations and _ social 
welfare legislation. If at times our’ progress 
seems unduly hampered, we are encouraged 
by the improvement in the workers’ gen- 
eral standard of living during the last three 
decades. Past years constitute fundamental 
gains that point the way for the workers 
to secure increases in income, shorter work 
hours and a higher standard of living. 
However, a great deal remains to be 
accomplished for the welfare of the worker 
and his family. Workers must continue to 
rally together through labour organizations 
and oppose unfair wages and hours and 
thereby have a voice in the decisions affect- 
ing their interests. 

Railway employees are very much con- 
cerned over the impact of “automation”, 
having already experienced the loss of 
numerous jobs by the introduction of diesel 
locomotives, central traffic control and many 
other technological improvements. The 
employees are progressive and have no 
desire to obstruct progress but call for 
even-handed justice for those who invest 
creative labour with those who invest 
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capital. Industry should be willing to 
share with them the benefits of modern 
technology. 


For thousands of railway workers Labour 
Day will be a busy work day as they 
provide transportation for other citizens 
taking advantage of the last summer holi- 
day week-end and, while so employed, they 
will recall with deep appreciation the 
pioneers of the labour movement who, with 
great personal sacrifice, laid the foundations 
for free trade unions; and they will also 
have a thought for those unfortunate 
workers in other countries who are economic 
slaves to the state or the employer. 


The economic recession appears to have 
been halted, fewer workers are unem- 
ployed than at this time last year, and 
consequently more purchasing power is in 
the pockets of many consumers. We are 
especially gratified to note the increase in 
railway traffic and earnings for the first 
half of 1955. 


We join with all labour organizations in 
supporting the splendid accomplishments of 
the International Congress of Free Trade 
Unions in assisting workers in backward 
countries to establish bona fide trade unions. 


We recognize that an increasing number 
of employers give evidence of their care 
for the common good and of human rela- 
tions within the industry. 


More Auto Firms Sign 
UAW-Ford Type Contract 


Agreements similar to those reached by 
the United Auto Workers with Ford and 
General Motors (L.G., July, p. 811) have 
now been signed by several other com- 
panies in the United States automotive 
industry. 

Meanwhile, the Michigan Attorney 
General has ruled that no law changes are 
needed to make effective in that state the 
new layoff plan embodied in the contracts. 

A pooled supplementary layoff plan has 
been established in a contract between the 
UAW and the Automotive Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit. 

Companies that have signed new con- 
tracts with the UAW include: White Motor 
Company; the Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland; the Detroit plants of 
Thompson Products, Inc., and the Auto 
Specialties Company; and the _ Barcy- 
Nicholson Company, Detroit. A provision 
in the Barey-Nicholson contract allows the 
company to seek a wage cut if the layoff 
plan proves too expensive. 

The AFL Sugar Refinery Employees 
Union at a California refinery of the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation has also negotiated a supple- 
mental layoff benefit plan, the first in the 
state. The plan provides for payments, 
to supplement state unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, of 65 per cent of take-home 
pay from the third through the 27th week 
of a plant shutdown. 

An unemployment security fund has been 
obtained by the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) in negotiations with dry cargo, 
passenger vessel and tanker operators on 
the East and Gulf coasts. The firms will 
pay 25 cents a day per man into the fund 
to provide unemployment benefits which, 
added to state payments, will make a total 
of $40 a week for a possible 26 weeks. 
Payments from the fund will not begin for 
a year. 

The American Velvet Corporation and 
the CIO Textile Workers have written a 
“ouaranteed annual wage” provision into 
their existing profit-sharing program. It 
will pay laid-off workers with ten years’ 
service $10 a week for 26 weeks, the period 
during which they will be drawing unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and, to 
employees still laid-off at the end of 26 
weeks, $40 a week for another 26 weeks. 
The company pays 27 per cent of its pre- 
tax income into the profit-sharing plan. 


Mark 20th Anniversary 
Of ILGWU in Winnipeg 


A dinner attended by union members, 
representatives from the garment industry, 
and civic and _ provincial government 
officials at the end of June marked the 
20th anniversary of the arrival in Winnipeg 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) and of its 
organizer and manager of its Winnipeg 
Joint Board, Sam Herbst. 

A booklet issued to commemorate the 
anniversary carries messages from Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, Hon. 
C. E. Greenlay, Manitoba Minister of 
Labour, and Mayor George Sharpe of 
Winnipeg. 

Charles S. Zimmerman, a Vice-president 
of the ILGWU, represented President 
David Dubinsky at the dinner. 





Warns Governments Have 
No Money of Their Own 


A warning that “governments have no 
money of their own” was voiced by Senator 
Thomas A. Crerar, Chairman of the Senate’s 
Standing Committee on Finance, in the 
Committee’s most recent report. Senator 
Crerar pointed out that governments ean 
obtain their money requirements only by 
“taking it out of the people’s pockets in 
taxes” or by borrowing “so long as they are 
able to borrow”. 

“Tf taxation becomes burdensome, and 
we believe that this is the case today,” 
the Committee’s report said, “the indi- 
vidual’s ability to spend and prosper in his 
own way is curtailed.” When Governments 
have to borrow to meet deficits, “the danger 
signals are definitely flying”. 

Pointing out that inflation is still a 
powerful factor in our economy, Senator 
Crerar said that there were increasing 
demands on all governments for more 
expenditures “to meet needs fancied or real” 
by sections of the population. 


He cited demands from farmers for 
guaranteed prices for agricultural products, 
from labour unions for a guaranteed annual 
wage, from industries exposed to foreign 
competition for subsidies or more tariff 
protection and from “well-meaning” groups 
of individuals for higher welfare expendi- 
tures as cases in point. 
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55 Years of Publication 


The story of THe Lasour GAZETTE 
revolves to a great extent around the trade 
union movement of Canada. For nearly 
30 years from the organization of the first 
Canadian labour congress in 1873, there was 
a consistent and constant demand by 
organized labour, through its central body, 
for the establishment of a Bureau or 
Ministry of Labour and, associated with it, 
a demand for the creation of a monthly 
journal or gazette to serve as a repository 
of information about labour for the work- 
ing man, the industrialist and the general 
public. 

Every labour convention from 1873 
pressed for the creation of the Depart- 
ment and its official journal. 


At the first meeting of the Canadian 
Labour Union in 1873, delegates drafted a 
resolution and forwarded it to Ottawa 
demanding a Labour Department under a 
responsible minister of the Crown and 


demanding the establishment of a gazette. . 


The demand was reiterated at the conven- 
tions of 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877 and 1883, 
each time in stronger and stronger terms. 
When, in 1886, out of the Canadian Labour 
Union emerged The Trades and Labour 
Congress, the new organization, more 
powerful than any of its predecessors, again 
and again presented the same resolution, 
but in a form more explicit and forcible. 


Finally aroused, the | Government 
appointed in 1887 a Royal Commission on 
Capital and Labour to inquire into all the 
charges made by organized labour through- 
out the years. A definite understanding 
was given that witnesses were not to be 
interfered with, either before or after they 
had testified before the Commission. In its 
report to Parliament the Commission 
stated that a Department of Labour and a 
labour gazette, so long demanded by organ- 
ized labour, were essential: it recommended 
their creation. The first issue of Tue 
Lasour GazetTr, September 1900, was pre- 
sented by the Hon. William Mulock, the 
first Minister of Labour, to Ralph Smith, 
the President of The Trades and Labour 
‘Congress, meeting that month in Ottawa 
for its annual convention. 
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The Story of 


A brilliant gathering of notables witnessed 
the presentation. The Prime Minister, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was there accompanied 
by members of his Cabinet. Present too, 
rejoicing in the fulfilment of their dreams 
of emancipation for organized labour, were 
veterans of the years of fighting, 1866 to 
1900, men like John W. Carter, John 
Hewitt and Daniel J. O'Donoghue. 

For the establishment of the Department 
of Labour and Tue Lasour GaAzeTTe by 
the Conciliation Act of 1900 was in a way 
a major landmark in the history of Cana- 
dian labour, a story that had its beginnings 
as long ago as 1816. In that year Nova 
Scotia passed an Act similar to a British 
statute of 1880 that forbade the assembling 
of workingmen for any purpose whatever; 
in effect, the Act made outlaws of trade 
unions; any type of combination of work- 
ingmen was forbidden. 

That there were unions of a kind in Nova 
Scotia at that date is indicated by a refer- 
ence in the Act’s preamble to the “numbers 
of workmen in Halifax and other parts of 
Nova Scotia who by unlawful meetings 
endeavoured to regulate the rates of 
wages”. In the 1820’s, a meeting of the 
National Typographical Society in Phila- 
delphia made mention of a fraternal dele- 
gate from Nova Scotia. 

Other provinces had _ similar statutes 
prohibiting assembling by workingmen. 
And other provinces had unions: there was 
a printers’ society in Quebec in 1827 and 
one in Toronto by 1831. 

The Montreal Gazette of 1832 reported 
the determination of a carpenters’ society 
in Toronto to assemble when necessary to 
safeguard their welfare “despite the law on 
the statute book”. This apparently marked 
the beginning of labour’s struggle for 
emancipation from the restrictions of 
statutes banning assembly. 


In the 1850’s the English Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters, through their New 
York offices, established locals in Canada. 
During the next two decades the number 
of local unions in Canada _ increased, 
lodges or local unions being set up by the 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


With this issue The Labour Gazette completes 55 years of 
publication. To mark the event, this brief account of the 
origin of the Department’s official journal was prepared 


Knights of St. Crispian, printers, shoe- 
makers, iron moulders, coopers, bricklayers, 
masons and stonecutters, painters, machin- 
ists and blacksmiths, shipwrights, caulkers 
and sail makers, longshoremen, bakers, and 
tailors. Some of the centres in which unions 
were formed were Toronto, Ottawa, St. 
Catharines, Hamilton and London. Ottawa 
printers even were able to win a 10-hour 
day. 

It was during the 1860’s that men like 
John W. Carter, Daniel J. O’Donoghue, 
John Hewitt, J. S. Williams and William 
Magness appeared on the scene. Despite 
the ban on assembling, men like these, 
risking imprisonment as they did so, by 
writing and distributing articles and pamph- 
lets, by organizing parades, by personal 
appearances, called public attention to the 
jailing of 24 printers involved in a “Nine- 
Hour League” strike. 

Such was the public response to labour’s 
appeals that the Prime Minister, Sir John 
A. MacDonald, facing by-elections in six 
constituencies, had passed, in 1872, the 
Canadian Trade Union Act, which relieved 
unions of the limitations and penalties of 
the statute banning assembly. 

It was during the 1860’s, too, that the 
move towards centralization began in 
labour organizations. The first national 
congress of Canadian labour was summoned 
in 1873. 

The demands of the Canadian Labour 
Union Congress and its successor, The 
Trades and Labour Congress, for a Depart- 
ment of Labour and a labour gazette found 


a champion from outside the ranks of 
labour: a man who early in 1900 had made 
a favourable impression on Postmaster- 
General William Mulock when he showed 
him, before their publication, a series of 
articles on working conditions in the 
garment trades that he had written for the 
Toronto Mail and Empire. The crusading 


writer was Mackenzie King. After com- 
pleting for the Postmaster-General a report 
with recommendations on which the Gov- 
ernment could act, a report from which 
stemmed the Fair Wages Resolution of 
March 1900, Mr. King suggested that there 
should be a Department of Labour to deal 
with such problems. 


This was something new in the function 
of Government in Canada; Mr. Mulock 
had to sell the idea to the Cabinet. But 
later that year he introduced a Bill—The 
Concilation Act, 1900—designed, among 
other. things, ‘to provide for the publica- 
tion and industrial information in a Labour 
Gazette’. 


“Tt will,’ he stated in the House, “be 
a useful publication for all classes concerned 
in industrial life whether employers or 
employees and will enable them better to 
understand not only the conditions affect- 
ing their own side but the conditions affect- 
ing the side of the other party”, and 
cognate with such an understanding, it was 
hoped “that parties to industrial conflicts 
would be more ready to adopt peaceful 
arguments for the settlement of contro- 
versies’’. 

Then, as a sort of necessary after-thought, 
Mr. Mulock announced that “another object 
of the Bill is to establish a Department of 
Labour”, one of the chief functions of which 
was to provide motive power for concilia- 
tion machinery. Thus THe LAaBsour GAZETTE 
came first and out of it emerged a new 
Department of Government. 

The Opposition wanted to know if Tur 
Lasour GAZETTE was to be a party organ. 
In an age of intense personal journalism, 
they doubted that altruism was behind the 
launching of the new periodical, even 
though its announced purpose was the 
factual reporting of social and economic 
conditions. The Postmaster-General was 
able to silence the critics. 
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The enabling legislation was quickly 
passed. The Department of Labour was set 
up with an appropriation of $10,000 for the 
remainder of its first fiscal year. Mr. 
Mulock then held the dual portfolio of 
Postmaster-General and Minister of Labour. 
Mr. King was made Editor of THe Lasour 
GAZETTE, which duty was later combined 
with that of Deputy Minister. 


In his first issue, that dated September 
1900, Mr. King wrote: “THe Lasour 
GAZETTE...18 published with a view to the 
dissemination of accurate information relat- 
ing to labour conditions and_ kindred 
subjects... The matter contained in its 
columns is intended to be of service to 
workmen and others desiring reliable data 
in regard to questions especially affecting 
labour, and such topics as have a bearing 
on the status and well-being of the indus- 
trial classes of Canada.” He also announced 
that “Tue Lasour Gazetre will not be 
concerned with mere questions of opinion, 
nor will it be the medium for the expres- 
sion of individual views”. 

The emphasis at the turn of the century 
was on the abolition of sweat shops, shorter 
hours, higher wages, government inspection 
of factories, better apprenticeship laws, 
elimination of child labour, free schooling 
and free school books; and THe Laxsour 
Gazette recorded the struggle for—and the 
eventual winning of many of—these 
objectives. 


The choice of Mr. King to be the first - 


Editor of THE LAasour GAZETTE was a wise 
one: he had gained experience in labour 
matters from his work with the Rockefeller 
Institute; he was internationally recognized 
as an authority on labour and social 
problems. 

Mr. King’s choice of Henry Harper, as 
his assistant, was also a wise one. The two 
men set THE LABouR GAZETTE on the course 
it has followed in its 55 years of publication. 

There was a close working alliance 
between them. Once Mr. Harper wrote to 
his chief: 


As I ran over in my mind the progress 
already made by the Department and 


fastened my imagination to see its future, 
the one formidable obstacle which I saw 
ever before us was the difficulty of keeping 
firm in one’s convictions in the face of 
growing clamours for things which one can- 
not approve, yet which are uttered by people 
whom you cannot ignore. 

The work we do on THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
allows opportunity for a careful and search- 
ing analysis of the industrial and social life 
of the Dominion. Already I can see the 
practical usefulness of the work. In addition 
to the obvious recognition of the claim of 
labour involved in the creation of the 
Department, we have it in our power to 
publish information which would lead to a 
better understanding all around, as well as 
to further such movements as arbitration 
and conciliation, which tend to produce 
industrial peace. 


When, in 1901, Mr. King was absent in 
Western Canada as an arbitrator, Mr. 
Harper wrote in a letter to his chief these 
words: 

We should discourage anything that tends 
to prevent Canadian workers from being 
good citizens with enough means and leisure 
to avoid the brutalizing tendency of sup- 


pressed bitterness and poverty: this is 
necessary for that end. I am inclined to 
belheve that healthy rational development 


will be best furthered by restraining the 
influences which tend to lower the level of 
citizenship and the well-being of the workers 
in a country, in which, as in Canada, the 
workers are an important element in the 
governing of the nation. Society must insist 
upon rules of fairness governing our indus- 
trial system and upon frowning down upon 
the mean man. Let each individual have 
to himself the reward of his energy, and of 
his legitimate effort, but let his work be in 
accordance with the rules of fair play and 
frown down and banish if need be the mean 
man. 


During the 55 years that it has been in 
existence, years during which labour has 
made impressive gains, THE Lasour GAZETTE 
has recorded and kept pace with the chang- 
ing industrial scene. Having reported the 
winning of many of labour’s early objec- 
tives, it now reflects the new status of 
labour in Canada and its place in the 
continuing social advancement of this 
nation. 





Specialists Obtain Jobs More Easily, Says University President 


Despite the praise extended to the liberal 
arts graduate, “the unalterable fact to date 
is that the narrowly trained specialist can 
land a job more easily,” the Very Rev. 
John A. Flynn, President of St. John’s 
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University in Brooklyn, N.Y., said in his 
annual report to the University’s board of 
trustees. 

Mathematics and science majors, who 
have a choice of employment, are the sole 
exceptions, Father Flynn said. 


Labour Force Trends, 1947-1954, 
in Canada and the United States 


One notable trend on the North American continent since war's end has 
been rapid economic expansion broken by only relatively short periods 
of adjustment. Impact of development patterns similar in both nations 


Rapid economic expansion, broken by 
only relatively short periods of adjustment, 
has been one of the notable trends on the 
North American continent during the past 
ten years. 


Although the patterns of development in 
Canada and the United States have 
differed substantially, their impact on the 
labour market has been surprisingly similar 
in both countries. Until 1953, employment 
and the labour forces in both countries 
expanded at an average rate of about 1 
per cent annually. Employment in the 
non-farm industries increased at an annual 
rate of 2 per cent or more and employ- 
ment in agriculture decreased by more than 
3 per cent annually. Both countries experi- 
enced an employment decline in 1954 
which, when combined with the continuing 
growth of the labour force, resulted in a 
sharp rise in the level of unemployment. 
Employment in both countries began to 
recover at the end of the year and at the 
beginning of 1955 was higher than a year 
earlier by about the same proportionate 
amounts. 


Changes in the main components of the 
labour force are outlined in the table at 
the bottom of this page, which shows that 
differences between the two countries were 
mainly differences in degree. In the period 
of expansion, total employment increased a 
little more rapidly in the United States, 
the average growth being 1-2 per cent per 
year compared with 1-0 per cent in Canada. 
On the other hand, non-farm employment 
showed a sharper rise in Canada than in 
the United States, the increases being 2-6 
per cent and 2-0 per cent respectively. 
Similarly, agricultural employment declined 
more sharply in this country than it did in 
the United States. 


The downturn that began in the last half 
of 1953 had its greatest effect on the non- 
farm sector, particularly in manufacturing 
and transportation. Employment in non- 
agricultural industries decreased to the same 
extent in both countries. In Canada, 
however, employment in agriculture in- 
creased, contrary to the post-war trend, 
while in the United States it continued to 
fall, though at a reduced rate. As a result, 
the drop in total employment was more 
marked in the United States than in 
Canada, and the rise in unemployment was 
sharper. 


In both countries, all major industrial 
groups except agriculture shared in the 
employment expansion that occurred in the 
period 1947-1953. Heavy investment in new 
industrial capacity, power projects and the 
development of new sources of raw material 
were reflected in construction employment, 
which expanded by one-third in’ both 
countries. There was also a rapid growth 
in the service and trade industries, the 
employment increases ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent over the six years. In manu- 
facturing, however, the employment growth 
was relatively small, amounting to 13 per 
cent in United States and 8 per cent in 
Canada. ‘Transportation employment in- 
creased by more than 10 per cent in 
Canada but by less than 3 per cent in the 
United States. Employment in agriculture 
decreased by 23 per cent in Canada and 
by 20 per cent in the United States. 


The effects of the business contraction 
in the period 1953-54 were concentrated in 
manufacturing and transportation. Manu- 
facturing employment in Canada and the 
United States decreased by 5 and 7 per 
cent, respectively, and _ transportation 
employment decreased by 7 and 5 per cent, 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
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respectively. Both countries also experi- 
enced a decline in construction employ- 
ment. The long-term decline in farm 
employment slowed down in United States 
while in Canada the downward trend was 
temporarily reversed. Employment in trade 
remained virtually unchanged, and in the 
service industry 1t continued to increase. 
In recent surveys the labour force com- 
ponents have shown some tendency to 
return to the pattern of change that 
prevailed before the 1953-1954 downturn. 
A comparison of the first four months of 
1955 and 1954 gives the following results :— 
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Average Percentage Changes 1954 to 1955 
(first 4 months) 


es: Canada 

Labour eForces:...... +0.3 + 2.0 
Persons with Jobs....... +0.7 + 0.9 
Agricultipeee- seen: —2.8 — 3.2 
Non-Agriculture ...... +1.1 + 1.6 
peeking= Work a aes —7.7 +16.8 


It will be noted that non-agricultural 
employment increased more from 1954 to 
1955 in Canada than in the United States 
but that the changes in _ agricultural 
employment and total employment were 


more nearly equal. In Canada, however, 
the labour force increased by 2 per cent 
(double the long-term average), while in 
the United States the increase was con- 
siderably less than the long-term average. 
The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work in Canada showed an increase 
of 17 per cent over the year, while in the 
United States unemployment decreased by 
8 per cent. 


Comparative changes in the labour force 
during the past two years are shown in the 
accompanying chart. This chart shows that 
seasonal employment and unemployment 
fluctuations are considerably greater in 


Canada than in the United States. The 
difference is mainly attributable to greater 
seasonal ‘variation in Canada among such 
industries as construction and_ transporta- 
tion. Seasonal variations in agricultural 
employment, however, were slightly greater 
in the United States than in Canada during 
the past two years. 


It is also evident from the chart that 
during 1954 unemployment in Canada (as 
a ratio of the labour force) was smaller, 
on the average, than it was in the United 
States, although the unemployment; level in 
Canada was considerably higher during the 
winter months. 





84" Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


Six conferences comprise program: on employer-employee relations, 


trade and economic progress, transportation, scientific research and 


industrial design, management development, selling and purchasing. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg again a guest speaker, opens one of conferences 


“Industry—Keystone of Canada’s 
Economy” was the theme of the 84th 
annual general meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Mont- 
real May 25-27. Industrialists from all 
parts of Canada attended. 

Making up the program were six con- 
ferences, each dealing with a specific subject 
or group of related subjects, on employer- 
employee relations, trade and economic 
progress, transportation, scientific research 
and industrial design, management develop- 
ment, and selling and purchasing. Among 
the speakers were Cabinet Ministers and 
other government officials, management of 
some of Canada’s largest industrial organi- 
zations, representatives of the wholesale 
and retail trades, and_ scientists and 
educators from Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Guest speakers included Lord Adrian, 
viral Ro Ni). oF IR.CP.. Master (of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, President of 
the Royal Society and Immediate Past 
President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Dr. Leo 
Wolman, Professor at Columbia University 
and member of Research Staff, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York 
City; M. S. Fotheringham, President and 
General Manager, Steep Rock Iron Mines 


Inmited, Atikokan, Ont.) Rt: Hoa C.D; 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; and 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

CMA president, J. <A. Calder, and 
Councillor J. R. Sullivan, on behalf of the 
Mayor of Montreal, weleomed the members. 

At this meeting, said Mr. Calder in his 
opening remarks, new ground is_ being 
broken in that subjects are being discussed 
that have not been dealt with in the past. 

Membership of the CMA totalled 6,477, 
April 30, 1955, it was reported at the 
meeting. 


President's Address 


“Nobody but a professional pessimist 
would have the slightest doubt that 
Canada’s star is still in the ascendancy,” 
said the retiring CMA President in his 
annual report. 

Speaking at the annual dinner, Lt.-Col. 
J. A. Calder, Vice-president and Treasurer, 
Imperial Tobacco Company, stated that 
Canada’s economy is “virile” and, he fore- 
east, “although it will go into the record 
books as another testing and competitive 
period, 1955 will be a good year”. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Calder saw 
immense possibilities under our existing 
system. 
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“We can see opening before us the vista 
of an almost new industrial age, applying 
the potential of peaceful atomic power, the 
benefits of developing automation, and the 
greater stability which increased indus- 
trialization will bring to the Canadian 
economy.” 


Stating that “unemployment of the 
present existing proportions cannot be 
accepted as a normal state of affairs,” Mr. 
Calder analysed the contributions to a solu- 
tion which can be made by management, 
labour and government. 


Management, he believed, has the 
responsibility of intensifying its efforts to 
stabilize and expand employment. He 
suggested that management organize its 
operations with a view to promoting 
maximum regularity and continuity of 
employment; that it develop new products 
and new techniques’ through applied 
research; that it increase its efficiency, 
reduce costs and eliminate waste. 


Turning to labour’s contribution, Mr. 
Calder said: “Reduction of costs and in- 
crease of efficiency can only be achieved 
if labour recognizes that wages must be 
geared to productivity, and that the 
present high Canadian standard of living 
can only be maintained, let alone increased, 
if Canadian products can compete success- 
fully both at home and abroad with the 


products of other countries where wages. 


are much lower than Canadian wages and 
where, in many cases, the competing goods 
are produced or marketed under the pro- 
tection or with the assistance of controls 
or subsidies which are unknown in Canada.” 


Mr. Calder referred to five different 
fields in which the Government can make 
direct and substantial contribution towards 


the unemployment problem, adding that the 
Canadian Government has already taken 
action in all five. 

The five fields he referred to were: fiscal 
policy, taxation, imports, immigration, and 
publ works. 

Mr. Calder suggested that the Govern- 
ment exercise its powers of monetary, 
credit and exchange control in such a way 
as to increase employment. 

He submitted that the present tax reduc- 
tions are “hardly sufficient in themselves to 
provide a full measure of incentive to 
efficiency of production, or to provide 
Canadians with a substantial increase of 
purchasing power, calculated to give a fillp 
to employment”. 

Mr. Calder also suggested that adequate 
safeguards be provided against unfair com- 
petition by a strengthening of the Customs 
Act. 

He recommended that “our national 
immigration policy be designed to provide 
an increased and continuous flow of 
selected immigrants to broaden the home 
market and reduce our present over- 
dependence on exports”. 

Finally, he suggested a program of public 
works. 

The retiring President suggested that the 
general public play its part in helping to 
solve the unemployment problem by adopt- 
ing a policy of buying “Made-in-Canada” 
goods and by timing maintenance and new 
construction work, as well as purchases. 

To the pessimists—the “economic morti- 
cians’—Mr. Calder suggested that “we 
should occupy ourselves with what is going 
to happen tomorrow and put the imme- 
diate past where it belongs, in the history 
books, where it 1s available for comparison 
but not for worry.” 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The employer-employee relations confer- 
ence opened with an address by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, who 
spoke on the employment situation. Other 
speakers and their topics were: F. D. 
Mathers, “Stabilizing KEmployment—How 
Far Possible?”; E. H. Walker, “Automa- 
tion—Its Personnel Aspects”; L. A. Forsyth, 
“Wage Levels—Their Effect on Employ- 
ment”; Harry Taylor, “Some Character- 
istics and Principles Involved in Guar- 


anteeing Wages’; David M. Molthrop, 
“Your Stake in the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage”; Stuart Armour, “The United 


Automobile Workers Guaranteed Employ- 
ment or Wage Plan and the Canadian 
Economy”; R. G. Flood, “Planning and 
Negotiating (a labour contract)”; T. H. 
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Robinson, “Administering (a labour con- 
tract)’’s -and® ©, <B)* Go Scott) = Paange ve 
Strike”. 

Co-chairmen of the panel were Jan F. 
McRae, Vice-president, Canadian General 
Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
H. J. Clawson, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions, The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Minister of Labour 
employment and unemployment 
Canadian economy. 

It has been asked, said Mr. Gregg, 
particularly during the past winter, why 
in a country as rich and prosperous as 


spoke on 
in the 


Canada we should have so many unem- 
ployed. For example, last winter, which 
was the second best year for business, with 
the gross national product only two per 
cent below the 1953 record levels, the 
country experienced the highest levels of 
unemployment since before World War II, 
he said. 


To understand this paradox, Mr. Gregg 
said, it was necessary to recall the events 
following the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Expenditures on preparedness led to a sharp 
expansion in employment and in the two 
years after the war’s beginning there were 
shortages in a number of skilled occupa- 
tions. By the post-Korean peak in July 
1953, total employment had increased by 
430,000. It was inevitable that there would 
be maladjustments in some industries that 
would later require correction; this took 
place in 19538 and 1954. 

In expectation of rising prices and 
material shortages, he continued, business 
built up inventories and consumers bought 
durable goods and clothing in unusually 
large quantities. Governments stock-piled 
materials as a national defence measure. 
Other countries required increasing quanti- 
ties of Canadian raw materials. 

With rising prices, Canadian producers, 
in many cases, perhaps let their costs get 
farther out of line, he said. 

This economic flood was bound to ebb, 
Mr. Gregg continued. During 1953 and 
1954, Canadian producers began encounter- 
ing competition in both export and 
domestic markets. They sought ways and 
means of bringing their costs and in many 
cases tightened up on their utilization of 
manpower. Inventories were reduced to 
get stocks down to more manageable pro- 
portions. Consumers shifted some of their 
expenditures from durable goods, clothing 
and textiles to services. Businessmen spent 
less heavily on machinery and equipment; 
the resources development program slack- 
ened. Farm cash income fell some 14 per 
cent as a result of the poor grain crop in 
1954. At the same time, government 
defence expenditures, instead of going up, 
began to reach a plateau. 

Fortunately, the Canadian economy was 
able to weather the adjustment without 
setting in motion any vicious downward 
spiral of falling expenditures, income and 
employment, Mr. Gregg stated. 

In the United States, similar develop- 
ments were taking place but slightly in 
advance of their occurrence in Canada, he 
pointed out. As the United States is 
Canada’s largest customer, developments 
there had an important effect on the 
Canadian economy. Since the summer of 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
Introduced by Chairman lan F. McRae 


1954, the level of economic activity in the 
United States has shown a marked 
recovery and, similarly, there have been 
increasing signs of recovery in Canada 
since the autumn of 1954. 


Industrial production in February of this 
year was eight per cent above last year, 
while labour income was up by about 
$34,000,000. Total exports in March of this 
year were 10-5 per cent higher than March 
last year. By mid-April, employment was 
117,000 higher than in April last year, 
while the number of those without jobs and 
seeking work had declined to 327,000, or 
only 21,000 higher than a year ago. 


“In other words,” the Minister declared, 
“there is very little doubt that the Cana- 
dian economy is on the road to recovery.” 
He continued: 


My colleague, the Minister of Finance, has 
predicted that we should have an increase 
in national production this year of five to 
six per cent over 1954. 


I would not want to suggest that this 
level of unemployment is satisfactory. In 
March, unemployment, as measured by both 
NES registrations and the labour force 
sample survey, reached a postwar peak. 
This paradoxically occurred at the same time 
that employment was increasing. It is this 
kind of paradox which has led some people 
to claim that I have been engaging in double 
talk. There is no mystery associated with 
having increasing employment and unem- 
ployment at the same time, as some news- 
papers have alleged. 
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To understand why this can happen we 
must remember that our labour force is made 
up of the employed plus the unemployed 
Thus, for example, if the labour force in- 
creases by 100,000 during the year and 
employment increases by only 50,000, unem- 
ployment will therefore have increased by 
50,000. 

In fact, this is just what has been 
happening in Canada over the past winter. 
In March of this year, the labour force 
was 109,000 higher than last year but 
employment was only 29,000 higher. Unem- 
ployment, therefore, also increased by 80,000. 
This contrasts with the picture a year ago, 
when most of the increase in unemployment 
during the winter of 1953-54 came largely as 
a result of a decline in employment. 


Factors responsible for the recent sub- 
stantial increases in the labour force, Mr. 
Gregg noted, are: (1) the increase in the 
proportion of the adult population working 
and seeking work; (2) an increase in the 
number of young people entering the 
labour force; and (3) immigration, although 
the effect of immigration was much less 
in 1954 than in 1952-53. Another factor 
is the increase in productivity, he said, 
pointing out that “increasing productivity 
essentially means that fewer workers are 
required to produce the same output”. He 
continued: 


The growth of productivity is a necessary 
and healthy development but, nevertheless, 
it has meant that Canadian industry has 
recently been able to increase output with- 
out equivalent increases in employment. For 
example, industrial production was up by 
eight per cent between February 1954 and 
February of this year, while industrial 
employment did not increase. 

In my opinion these increases in produc- 
tivity are a necessary feature of industrial 
progress and they also make it possible for 
Canadian industry to compete without lower- 
ing wages or the standard of living. 


On unemployment, the Mi£nister said 
there was a need to provide for the unem- 
ployed and also the need to create jobs 
and to maintain as high a level of employ- 
ment as possible. 


“The policy of the Government of 
Canada,” he said, “is to create a favourable 
economic environment in which employ- 
ment will be maintained at reasonably high 
levels.” 


Government activities that contribute to 
this objective, he said, were: the develop- 
ment of favourable markets for Canadian 
exports, assistance in the development of 
natural resources, the development of effi- 
cient employment exchanges, and many 
others. Fiscal and monetary policy are 
important tools: when, after Korea, “the 
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economy suffered from inflationary pres- 
sures, the Government ran a substantial 
surplus’. 

Later when demand and supply forces 
were in approximate balance, the budget 
was also balanced and this year we shall 
probably have quite a deficit, which will 
assist in stimulating expenditures and hence 
employment. We still have to spend very 
large sums of money on defence: this directly 
employs some 120,000 men and women in 
uniform, about 50 odd thousand civil 
servants working with them, and very many 
more thousands in defence construction and 
production. 

This year the Government has planned 
a substantial increase in its expenditures on 
useful public works projects. Now that the 
winter is over and the construction season 
is getting into full swing, this program, 
added to the high levels of private invest- 
ment, should help to raise employment. 


The Minister referred to the Associa- 
tion’s co-operation during the past year in 
seeking to increase winter employment and 
expressed the Government’s gratitude. 
Much progress has been made, he believed, 
in experimenting and developing measures 
designed to create more winter jobs. Gov- 
ernment departments are following the 
policy, he said, of trying to time their 
construction and procurement expenditures 
in a way that will add to winter employ- 
ment. In this effort the federal Govern- 
ment is co-operating with the provinces, 
organized labour and organized industry. 


It is not possible to have jobs for all 
just when they want them, Mr. Gregg said, 
and so provision has been made for tiding 
those who have no jobs or other means 
of support over periods of unemployment. 
Mr. Gregg then referred to the recent 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 


As the theme of the annual meeting 
suggests, the emphasis should be on 
employment and not on unemployment, 
declared Mr. Gregg. While he did not 
suggest that employment problems in all 
industries will completely disappear during 
the coming months, he was able to report 
that employment 1s increasing and is likely 
to continue to do so in view of the recent 
signs of improvement in the economy. 

In conclusion he said: 

I look forward with confidence to the 
economic and employment outlook. There 
is little doubt that national income and 
employment will continue to rise over the 
coming year. At the same time, unemploy- 
ment will lessen in intensity, although we 
cannot expect it to reach the low levels 


characteristic of the post-Korean period for 
some time to come. 


F.D. Mathers 


“Stabilizing employment,” said F. D. 
Mathers, President, Royal City Foods Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C., “can be of two 
kinds: first, stabilization during economic 
cycles or, secondly, stabilization between 
summer peak and winter valley.” It was 
the latter—seasonal unemployment—which 
he was speaking on. 

Because of Canada’s geographical loca- 
tion there are large swings in climate which, 
in turn, make for wide fluctuations in 
employment, he said. Roughly 7 per cent 
fewer people are employed in winter than 
in summer. Our problem is to find winter 
work for this 7 per cent. Involuntary 
winter idleness is not only an economic 
loss but the human misery it causes is 
greater. 

Seasonal unemployment varies geographi- 
cally and also by industries, Mr. Mathers 
pointed out, and to obtain a closer grasp 
of the problem it is necessary to study it 
by industries. The industries contributing 
most heavily in numbers to seasonal 
unemployment are five: agriculture, con- 
struction, logging, retail trade and fruit and 
vegetable processing. 

In seeking a solution, said Mr. Mathers, 
it should be kept in mind that nothing 
would be gained by transferring those 
people laid off to all-year-round work in 
the winter because when they were needed 
the following summer for seasonal jobs 
they would not be available. 

Many employers have taken steps to 
lessen the effects of seasonal fluctuations 
in the demand for their products. Firms 
active in logging and sawmilling have in- 
tegrated bush and mill work as far as 
possible and have endeavoured to lengthen 
the cutting season. A number of indus- 
tries, notably fruit and vegetable canning 
and summer hotels, employ persons in the 
busy season who do not want all-year 
employment, such as students and house- 
wives. This, however, does not reduce 
seasonal unemployment because the workers 
involved usually leave the labour force 
when their jobs end. 

Stockpiling of raw materials and some- 
times of finished products has been helpful, 
Mr. Mathers said, in reducing seasonal 
employment variations in sawmills and 
pulp and paper mills. 

Among other methods suggested by Mr. 
Mathers were: 

Deferring maintenance and repair work 
until the slack season; 

Granting vacations in the off-season ; 

Diversifying production as much as 
possible ; 


In building construction, completely 
covering the building by the winter and 
then continuing work on the _ interior; 
calling of tenders, especially on government 
contracts, in the fall so that construction 
could begin in early spring; encouraging the 
public to have inside construction work 
done in the winter; 


In logging, better planning of cutting 
operations, greater mechanization and the 
building of all-season roads to facilitate 
transportation ; 

In canning and food processing, better 
selling techniques, the addition of non- 


perishable lines and storing non-perishable 
raw materials for later processing; 


Increased mechanization of fishing fleets 
and processing plants; 

Diversification of products or activities in 
the women’s clothing, agricultural imple- 
ments and _ shipbuilding and _ repairing 
industries. 


As can be seen, Mr. Mathers concluded, 
the problem of stabilizing employment is 
not easy. “There is no single solution. 
The answer is in many solutions, all of 
which are within the ingenuity of man. 
Each industry must deal with the problem 
itself. We need the close co-operation of 
the Government, which we are getting, 
and we also need the close co-operation 
of labour, and I am very hopeful that we 
will be able to alleviate seasonal unem- 
ployment.” 


E.H. Walker 


“It would seem to me,” said E. H. 
Walker, President and General Manager, 
McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., “that the effect of automation 
in regard to its personnel aspects will be 
to increase our standard of living; to 
increase our ability to compete in the 
world markets; to allow our country to 
grow; to create more jobs; to lighten the 
work of our people, not only during work- 
ing hours and years, but throughout old 
age. It will make us stronger in the 
defence of our country and in the defence 
of the way of life we hold so dear.” 


He said “automation” was a newly- 
coined word to describe a development 
that has been gaining momentum since the 
industrial revolution. History, he said, 
shows how during the industrial revolution 
in England, people broke into factories and 
destroyed machinery, fearing that if 
machines produced articles formerly made 
by hand there would be fewer jobs. Had 
the owners of those factories and machines 
not had the courage to go back and build 
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them up again, the descendants of those 
rioters would have a much lower standard 
of living than they now enjoy today. 

At McKinnon industries, 26 years ago, 
said Mr. Walker, 710 persons were 
employed; today there are 5,416. During 
each of those 26 years, many new 
approaches to better processing, some of 
which could be called automation, have 
been effected. Production today is more 
efficient; less manpower units of work per 
unit of production are used, yet well over 
seven times as many persons have been 
put to work in their plants. “Automation,” 
declared Mr. Walker, “comes from evolu- 
tion, not revolution. It is a build-up of 
manufacturing ‘know-how’.” 

Speaking from actual experience, auto- 
mation provides more jobs, lightens work 
and results in a higher standard of living, 
Mr. Walker said. 

“In my experience, I do not recall a 
single case where the end result has not 
been to the advantage of the worker, the 
customer and the shareholder.” 


L.A. Forsyth 


Mr. Forsyth, speaking on wage levels and 
their effect on employment, observed that 
the subject, taken by itself, is a straight 
economic one. 

He based his address on the proposition, 
which “emanates in many instances on 
many occasions from trade union circles, 
namely, that if there is unemployment the 
reason is that there is too little purchasing 
power, and the way to cure this is to raise 
wages”. 

This postulate, like many others, said 
Mr. Forsyth, is one that can be vigorously 
defended and just as vigorously attacked. 
The conclusion which one reaches will 
depend in large measure upon the objective 
which one is committed to support. He 
preferred, he said, to examine the proposi- 
tion from the practical point of view 
because he thought that any proposal that 
will not stand up to the practical test 
must be rejected. 

Looking back over the economic history 
of Canada since the turn of the century, 
said Mr. Forsyth, shows that wage rates 
have increased tremendously and that the 
working force has shown corresponding 
growth. “The question is whether or not 
there is a relationship betwen these two 
undoubted facts—the highest wages in our 
history and the greatest number of people 
working.” 

A superficial examination would lead to 
the conclusion, he said, that there is a 
circular proposition here, which might be 
stated as follows: “A general increase in 
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wages stimulates the demand for goods and 
services, and an increase in demand _ for 
goods and services requires greater produc- 
tion and, as a consequence, more employ- 
ment.” 


It is reasoning commonly accepted in 
some quarters, said Mr. Forsyth, but he 
was not so sure of its soundness. If 
Canada’s economic history is studied in 
detail, it will be seen, he said, that the 
most rapid advances in wage rates have 
occurred in the years following the out- 
break of war. “During such periods the 
demand for goods and services is insatiable 
and the manpower to produce the goods 
and services is limited.” 


Costs and selling prices also enter into 
the picture, said Mr. Forsyth. ‘Production 
for the wasteful purposes of war, and 
perhaps. for the somewhat less wasteful 
purposes of keeping alive from day to day, 
must be forthcoming—at any price.” 


These are the conditions, he said, that 
have sparked the major increases in wages, 
and the resultant price levels have, in the 
main, been sustained in the periods that 
followed. 


The conclusion, then, said Mr. Forsyth, 
‘Is that what generates employment is not 
necessarily a high level of wages, although 
the high level of wages usually accom- 
panies a high level of employment, but it 
is the demand for goods and services and 
the ability to supply them at a cost that 
people can afford.” 


In a period of normal, competitive busi- 
ness conditions, he continued, the logical 
conclusion is that an increase in wages in 
any segment of the economy will depend 
on the ability to dispose of the product 
produced, at cost or better. This problem 
is simplified, he said, because Canada has, 
to a notable degree, an export economy. 


“The whole complicated argument as to 
the effect of a wage increase in a closed 
economy, separated from the rest of the 
world, has almost no relevance at all to 
the Canadian position.” This point, he 
thought, should be stressed. 


The representatives of labour unions 
argue very strongly that Canadian wages 
should equal United States wages, and when 
they make that argument they start from a 
postulate that I can’t accept, namely, that 
all conditions in the two countries are the 
same. They assume—they must assume— 
equal productivity of labour, equal tech- 
nology and equal markets. All of these 
factors in Canada are certainly at variance 
with those which obtain in the United States. 
The argument, therefore, ignores the under- 
lying facts upon which the premise is built. 


From his point of view, the assumption 
that wage increases result in increased 


employment depends upon particular. cir- 
cumstances which are difficult to realize and 
even more difficult to predict. 

Because we live in an acquisitive society 
—“the large majority of us can be moti- 
vated by a promise of tangible rewards’”— 
I do not think that we have ever seen or 
ever will see production which approaches 
our ability to consume, he said. ‘There is 
a tremendous latent or potential demand 
for goods and services.” 

The secret of our improved standard of 
lving, said Mr. Forsyth, depends not upon 
wage rates, as such, but upon the number 
and type of articles that the wages can 
acquire for the wage-earner, and: this, in 
turn, depends upon the number of units of 
human energy required to produce a 
commodity. 

The level of employment in any particular 
industry depends upon the utility of the 
article produced at the price at which it is 
offered. “There always has to be a balance 
_ between the value put into an article in its 
making and the value of the article to the 
consuming public.” 

Right now, said Mr. Forsyth, we have in 
Canada a number of industries which have 
been described as depressed and yet those 
industries are paying the highest wage rate 
they ever paid in their history. 

Competition from alternative materials or 
from the same materials produced in other 
countries has resulted in a reduced demand 
for the products of domestic industry. The 
number of persons employed in these indus- 
tries has, as a consequence, been reduced. 
The fact of the matter is that the cost of 
the articles produced in our Canadian plants 
is out of balance with the price at which 
the article can be sold. 

Restoration of ability to compete can be 
accomplished only by bringing the value of 
the domestic article into line with its com- 
petition. This does not mean that wages 
must be lowered. If, for example, some 
scheme were developed by which the units of 
productivity could be increased, competition 
would be restored and employment would 
increase. 

If there is any increase in wages which is 
not accompanied by an increase in produc- 
tivity, then the price of the article produced 
must increase correspondingly. 

If such a condition is accompanied by a 
general increase in purchasing power, then it 
follows that the demand may remain con- 
stant, because people can still afford to buy. 
If there is no increase in over-all purchasing 


Guaranteed 


Harry Taylor 


“Tf a guaranteed wage plan or a guar- 
anteed annual wage plan is to be included 
in a union contract, it will require a great 
deal of new contract writing and revisions, 
not only in seniority but in many other 


power to offset the increased cost, then 
demand must drop and employment will be 
impaired in the industry which raised wage 
levels. 

On the other hand, if an increase in wages 
is based upon an improvement in produc- 
tivity, then the labour content per unit of 
production is reduced and the relative ability 
to acquire goods and services is increased. 


Canada is today producing some products 
which, in terms of the methods of produc- 
tion, have changed very little since the days 
of our grandfathers, said Mr. Forsyth. 
These articles have increased in price so 
that, relatively speaking, they still repre- 
sent the same number of wage hours as 
they did many years ago. But articles in 
respect of which technological improve- 
ments have resulted in a significant increase 
in productivity have become cheaper in 
terms of wage hours, and it is in these 
commodities that the standard of living has 
improved, he said. “To the extent that we 
have reduced the number of labour hours, 
so have we increased our ability to acquire 
the articles produced.” 

Mr. Forsyth continued: 

It can be assumed that under certain con- 
ditions an increase in wages will result in 
increased employment, if such an advance is 
accompanied by an increase in productivity 
which allows more units of production to be 
consumed. 

By this same token, then, I think it can 
be contended that an increase in wages which 
is not related to the ability of the market 


to absorb the product can actually be the 
cause of lower employment. 


Mr. Forsyth then summarized his con- 
clusions :— 

1. There must be a balance between wage 
rates and productivity; they must always 
be related. Their effect on employment 
or unemployment will vary favourably or 
unfavourably just as they operate favour- 
ably or unfavourably in the realm of 
productivity. 

2. If that pattern gets out of balance 
there is not much that you or I can do 
to bring it back into balance but natural 
forces will come into play that will auto- 
matically tend to correct the situation. 

Finally, he suggested that employment is 
more closely related to technology than it 
is to the level of wage rates. 


Annual Wage 


areas,” according to Harry Taylor, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. He was speaking on 
“Some Characteristics and Principles 
Involved in Guaranteeing Wages”. 

Unlike some things, said Mr. Taylor, a 
guaranteed annual wage is not something 
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that can be thought of as black or white. 
It has many shades and overtones that 
cannot properly be dealt with by broad, 
general, all-inclusive references. 


Whether called guaranteed wage, guar- 
anteed employment or supplementary 
unemployment insurance, what is_ really 
meant is “continuity of income, either in 
whole or in part, which arises directly or 
indirectly out of a work relationship”. A 
guaranteed annual wage is really an expan- 
sion or extension of guarantees for lesser 
periods and so for all practical purposes 
they should be considered together. Both 
involve a guarantee of employment or pay- 
ment of wages in lieu of employment and 
to that extent are concerned with con- 
tinuity of income. 


Guarantees, said Mr. Taylor, may 
roughly be classified into three main types 
or groups:— 

The guaranteed wage, under which the 
employer undertakes in advance to continue 
to employ and provide work for specified 
periods such as an hour, day, week, month, 
quarter or year, or some multiple of such 
period, for those of his employees covered 
by the guarantee or in the alternative to 
pay agreed-upon wages in lieu of work; 

The layoff notice, under which the 
employer undertakes in advance (a) to give 
his employees advance notice, such as a 
week, month, etc., of an impending layoff 
and (b) to provide them with work or pay 
in lieu of work during the notice period. 


The layoff, dismissal or separation wage, 
under which the employer undertakes in 
advance and regardless of notice to pay a 
predetermined rate or amount of wages to 
those of his employees covered by the 
guarantee when employment is terminated 
by the employer. 


There is a fourth type, he explained, 
operated under such names as “advanced 
wage plan” under which the employee 
receives wages somewhat similar to some 
salesmen’s drawing accounts. This is not so 
much a guarantee as a redistribution of 
actual earnings, which includes advance 
payments against future earnings. 


In the case of the guaranteed week, Mr. 
Taylor explained, the guarantee would have 
to be met each week by itself for whatever 
number of weeks is guaranteed. This may 
be a separate guarantee or coupled with a 
layoff guarantee as in the UAW plan. 


There are also total hours guarantees, 
which may be met any time during a 
specified period. In any hours guarantee 
there is always the question of whether 
hours are limited to straight-time hours 
and whether overtime hours, which are paid 
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for at time-and-a-half, count as one hour 
or as one and one-half hours. 

Most companies, Mr. Taylor continued, 
have call-in and reporting-time guarantees. 
In most cases these short guarantees are 
not absolute and are usually subject to 
certain qualifying conditions. 

The principle involved in lay-off notice 
is not new in Canada, Mr. Taylor noted. 
It was a requirement under National 
Selective Service Regulations during the 
Second World War and is provided for by 
statute in some western provinces now. 

Apart from the main types of guarantees, 
there are a great many variables in plans 
themselves, Mr. Taylor pointed out. These 
include eligibility requirements such as 
length of service, class or classes of 
employees to be covered, proportion of 
wages to be guaranteed, duration of guar- 
antee, the conditions under which the 
guarantee does not apply and a number 
of other factors. These factors may be 
varied to a point where there are almost 
unlimited possible combinations. 

The basic considerations for examining 
a plan can roughly be reduced to four: 
(1) who are to be covered by the guar- 
antee? (2) what is to be guaranteed? 
(3) for how long? and (4) under what 
conditions? 

Variations in any one of these will 
increase or decrease the risk involved, such 
as relieving the employer of payment where 
his failure to provide work is beyond his 
control, eligibility requirements to qualify, 
financial limitations, etc. 

In general, observed Mr. Taylor, the 
greater the guarantee in terms of time and 
money, the greater the need for suitable 
safeguards and over-all limits. 

There are unlimited combinations, also, 
which may be used to develop plans, such 
as workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, sickness benefit, holidays with 
pay, leaves of absence with pay and many 
others: While they have not all been 
labelled as guarantees, are they so far 
away? Mr. Taylor asked. “Directly or 
indirectly they form a part of income 
guarantee.” 


David M. Molthrop 


Some of the complications involved in 
the operation of a guaranteed annual wage, 
with particular reference to its application 
in the United States, were pointed out by 
David M. Molthrop, Executive Vice- 
president, Northwestern Ohio Industrial 
Council, Toledo, Ohio, at present on loan 
to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as Employment Stabilization and 
Guaranteed Annual Wage Specialist. 


Mr. Molthrop was of the belief that it 
would squeeze out small industries and 
thereby create monopolies. 

He also expressed the opinion that it 
would lead to unemployment, and quoted 
figures to show that in Italy, where a 
guaranteed wage law is in_ operation, 
employers are discouraged from _ hiring 
workers and unemployment has resulted. 


Stuart Armour 


Are the guaranteed employment and 
wage proposals of the United Automobile 
Workers designed to further the interests 
of Canada and Canadians? 

Because of the important differences 
between the Canadian and United States 
economies, they will not, was the opinion 
firmly expressed by Stuart Armour, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the President, The Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Contracts covering guaranteed annual 
employment or wages for all Canadian 
workers in every industry could only be 
implemented if there were a guaranteed 
market for all Canadian products, both raw 
and manufactured, said Mr. Armour, and 
no such guarantee is possible under con- 
ditions prevailing in the world today. 

“Guaranteed annual employment or 
wages if restricted to selected industries, 
such as the manufacture of automobiles 
and parts, would mean that workers in 
those industries were being subsidized by 
all other Canadians, however or wherever 
employed,” he added. 


“Most important of all, guaranteed 
annual employment or wages secured by 
contract would induce a disinclination on 
the part of employers or prospective 
employers to assume unpredictable liabili- 
ties to pay wages irrespective of the level 
of employment. If Canadian industries 
became reluctant to increase the number 
of their employees, then the prospects for 
employment in retail and all other trade 
in this country would also be reduced.” 

Canada’s remarkable progress, especially 
in the last decade, has been achieved 
through the large-scale use of venture 
capital, Mr. Armour said, and today the 
need for such capital is greater than ever 
if this progress is to continue. 

It might not be out of place, he said, 
to put employment in the Canadian auto- 
motive industry into perspective before 
enlarging on the differences between the 
Canadian and United States economies. In 
the years 1950-54, wage earners directly 
employed in the automotive industry in 
Canada never rose above 5:2 per cent of 


the total wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing and at times fell as low as 4:5 
per cent. Figures for this period in the 
United States were 5:8 and 4:8 per cent, 
respectively. 

Stated by Mr. Armour as the first and 
most important difference between the two 
countries is the size of the populations. 
On the average, in 1950-54, Canada’s popu- 
lation was only 9:2 per cent of that of 
the United States. “We Canadian indus- 
trialists,’ he said, “have to operate along- 
side a giant grown great upon the use of 
mass production and _ distribution tech- 
niques. We must try to compete with that 
colossus at home despite our inability, 
generally speaking, to match his methods 
of production or sales.” 

Mr. Armour then reviewed Canada’s 
economic capacity to keep pace with the 
United States. In the five-year period 
1950-54, the average physical volume of 
gross national product per capita in 
Canada was 69:6 per cent of the United 
States. 

Domestic sales of new automobiles in the 
United States in the same period were, on 
the average, 34 per 1,000 of population. 
In Canada, they averaged 21-7. 

Since the Second World ‘War, he stated, 
a number of rigidities have been built into 
the economy which have tended to in- 
crease the immobility of the labour force. 
“Tf ours should cease to be a dynamic 
economy by reason of our acceptance of a 
proposal which would tend to inhibit the 
future growth of industrial employment and 
add to labour immobility, then we may be 
perfeetly certain that in time it will become 
a static economy. If we bring about 
economic stagnation in Canada, then social 
retrogression rather than progress. will 
become inevitable.” 

In the matter of unemployment insur- 
ance, in spite of economic disparities, 
Canada compares very well with the United 
States, Mr. Armour said. In comparing 
economies, family allowances, too, must be 
taken into account, he said, “since they not 
only add to production costs but they 
provide help for the married unemployed 
Canadian with children, more generous 
than the average of that. prevailing in the 
United States. Yet Mr. Reuther and his 
Canadian colleagues have chosen to ignore 
that salient fact in their drive to impose 
a United States-inspired guaranteed employ- 
ment or wage plan upon us.” 


Your Labour Contract — The New Look 


The final session of the Employer- 
Employee Relations Conference was devoted 
to consideration of the labour contract. 
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The three speakers taking part were R. G. 
Flood, Manager, Union Relations, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company Limited, 
Toronto, who discussed “Planning and 
Negotiating”; T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Canadian Interna- 


tional Paper Company, Montreal, who dealt 
with the administering of the contract; 
and C. B. C. Seott, Director, Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Limited, Toronto, whose subject 
was “Facing a Strike”. 


Trade and Economic Progress 


“More Trade—The Fulcrum of Economic 
Progress” was the theme of the conference 
on trade and economic progress, where 
eight speakers examined various aspects of 
Canada’s economic progress. 

Co-Chairmen of this conference were 
W. kK. Leach, President and General 
Manager, The Volta Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and H. V. Lush, President, Supreme 
Aluminum Industries. 


Opening Address 


W. Frederick Bull, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in an introduction to 
the subject, stated that the two character- 
istics which have been paramount in 
fashioning the size and content of Canada’s 
foreign trade are the ample and varied 
natural resources and the relatively small 
population. 

Mr. Bull described briefly the actual 
make-up of Canada’s export and import 
trade, concluding that over the next few 
years Canada will depend more and more 
on the growth of foreign markets to absorb 
our growing output. 


F.L. Marshall 


“Hard, determined, courageous thinking, 
planning and action, based on enlightened 
self-interest, are definitely required if we 
are to achieve and realize strength and 
prosperity through more world trade,” said 
F. L. Marshall, Vice-president in charge of 
exports for Joseph E. Seagram and Sons. 

Canadian industry “has not been wholly 
free” from complacency on exports, nor has 
it exercised “even reasonably due diligence” 
to realize on sales opportunities through 
new world outlets, he added. 

Canadian manufacturers can develop 
greater total exports sales and markets, 
and hold them, “through supplying products 
of uniformly maintained good quality, at 
prices competitive for equal quality, backed 
by courteous efficient service, reasonable 
financing and, in some instances, ultimate 
local advertising and promotion support,” 
Mr. Marshall declared. 

However, he reminded his audience, this 
can only be so provided that Canada 
establishes for its customers the means to 
pay for these exports through the reason- 
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ably free purchase of such of their coun- 
tries’ products as constitute sound value. 


R. M. Brophy 


The President of Philips Canadian 
Industrial Development Company, R. M. 
Brophy, considered some of the relation- 
ships between industrial development and 
foreign trade. 

He suggested a more aggressive approach 
by Canadian manufacturers in matters of 
research and an increase in the export of 
business and technical know-how. 

While he foresaw that Canada “may be 
relatively less dependent on the vagaries 
Of poreien jitrade: Win ja theerutune joa Nie 
Brophy stated that the die is cast in so far 
as Canada’s importance as a world supplier 
of raw and semi-processed materials 1s 
concerned. 

“Concurrent growth of a well balanced 
domestic market,’ concluded the speaker, 
“and the adoption by government and 
industry of policies and plans which make 
for sound industrial development are 
matters of first importance to every 
Canadian.” 


James Stewart 


“Those who look at. fiscal policy as 
a panacea err as much as those who 
some years ago thought that one could 
steer the development of a country by an 
‘appropriate’ central bank policy,” said 
James Stewart, President, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. He was discussing fiscal 
policy in relation to economic progress. 

He added, however, that “equally wrong 
are those who fail to recognize that fiscal 
policy is a most powerful instrument if 
properly co-ordinated with other measures 
of government policy influencing economic 
development”. 

Mr. Stewart also reminded the delegates 
that a budget is a political act as well as 
a set of fiscal decisions and that it must 
be viewed by standards of political 
economy. 

Noting that a high level of employment 
is a major general policy of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Stewart suggested that such a 
social objective does not prevent structural 
changes causing temporary instability for 
some. 


Dr. Dwayne Orton 


“Business 18 a social as well as an 
economic institution with principles, goals, 
and practices which are moral and social 
as well as economic,” stated Dr. Dwayne 
Orton, Editor of Think and Educational 
Consultant, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Dr. Orton defined “know-why” as dealing 
with the “underlying basis of the American 
economy, with the fundamental motivations 
underlying our phenomenal development of 
wealth”. 

He said American know-why was founded 
in the faith that the economic process of 


exchanging products and_ services is a 
means to better human relations; was 
rooted in the faith that the motive of 


service to people is good business as well 
as good human relations; and was. sus- 
tained by the faith that human values are 
supreme and that they will win out in the 
struggle against materialism. 

“Trade is not primarily the exchange of 
goods and services,” said Dr. Orton, “it is 
a process of human relations in which goods 
are the means to the end.” 

To the three orthodox dimensions of 
business—to produce goods and services, to 
utilize and reward capital investment, and 
to provide and reward labour—he added a 
fourth: to practise the economic dimen- 
sions as to make the whole enterprise serve 
the general welfare. 


“Capital and management should share in 
the increased fruits of productivity but the 
great consuming public who do the work 
and who buy the products are the key 
factor in the capitalistic economy,” he said. 


Lovis Rasminsky 


Louis Rasminsky, Deputy Governor, Bank 
of Canada, described the purposes, policies 
and procedures of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, of 
which he is Executive Director for Canada. 

Noting that it is beyond the capacity of 
any single institution to solve the problems 
of the under-developed countries, Mr. 
Rasminsky stated that the World Bank is 
making a distinctive contribution through 
its own lending, through the technical help 
and advice it gives, and through its 


encouragement to private capital to partici- 
pate in the economic development of the 
less developed parts of the world. 


Drummond Giles 


“Tf the national economy is to be a 
prosperous one, 1t must be progressive, 
which means that it must have the flexi- 
bility to enable it to respond readily to 
stimulus to change,’ said Drummond Giles, 
President and General Manager, Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited. 

Speaking on the topic “Does Long-range 
Prosperity Demand Short-run Sacrifice,” 
Mr. Giles noted that such changes nearly 
always hurt someone, “but the alternative 
is stagnation, and probably even more 
painful changes in the long run”. 

Suggesting that a reappraisal of Canada’s 
economic policies is long overdue, he out- 
lined some of the problems that the Royal 
Commission on Economic Prospects should 
examine before the adoption of policies 
calling for sacrifice from anyone. 


Hugh Crombie 


Hugh Crombie, Vice-president and Treas- 
urer, Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., 
described free trade as “impractical policy” 
and called for “adequate customs tariffs”. 

A past president of the CMA, Mr. 
Crombie said that “however attractive the 
principles of free trade amongst all nations 
may appear, it is an impractical policy for 
any one nation to follow under the condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the trading 
world today”. 

If Canada is to remain one of the 
leading industrial nations of the world, 
warned Mr. Crombie, the manufacturing 
industry “must have access to ever-widen- 
ing markets, adequate customs tariffs will 
continue to be required, and the dumping 
or unloading of foreign goods on the 


Canadian domestic market must be 
discouraged”. 

He also advocated a “buy-in-Canada” 
policy. 


“Considering the chain’ reaction of 
employment in Canada it would appear to be 
in the national interest to buy in Canada 
even though the price of the Canadian 
goods was slightly higher than the laid- 
down price of the imported goods,” he said. 


Transportation 


The transportation conference, entitled 
“Transportation—The Arteries of Canada’s 
Economy,” was held under the chairman- 
ship of W. J. McCallum, General Traffic 
Manager of Dominion Glass Company. 
George Paul, Manager, Transportation 


Department of Swift Canadian Company, 
was Vice-Chairman. 

Delegates heard five technical addresses 
dealing with the following topics: St. 
Lawrence Seaway Widens Threshold of our 
Inland Waters Highway; The Outlook for 
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Canada’s Trucking Industry; Air Freight 
and National Security; Some Phases of the 
Current Freight Rates Situation; and 
Technological Developments in Railroading 
—Present and Future. 


W. J. Fisher 


W. J. Fisher, General Manager, Cana- 
dian Shipowners Association, examined 
some of the effects, traffic-wise, of the 
widening of the threshold of Canada’s 
inland waterways and urged more participa- 
tion by Canadian deep-sea shipping in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. Fisher foresaw the following economic 
advantages of bringing direct water trans- 
portation in and out of the “very heart” 
of industrial Ontario: 


The laid-down cost of basic imports, 
particularly those of a bulk nature, ranging 
from sugar and metallic ores, ought in all 
probability to be reduced; 

Similarly, reduced transportation costs of 
exports of farm machinery, newsprint, pulp 
and plywood, fertilizers and a host of other 
products which Canada exports, should help 
to broaden our foreign markets, increase our 
sales, and with these reduced costs of trans- 
portation assist our exporters meet com- 
petitive influences in their overseas markets; 

Domestically, the seaway should tend to 
minimize the economic disadvantages of loca- 
tion of those areas remote from the populous 
areas fringing the Great Lakes and, for 
example, improve the competitive position of 
maritime products. 


Turning to the competition from ocean- 
going tramp vessels in the lake trades, he 
stated that it would only be in periods of 
very low rates that such bulk-carrying 
vessels would be tempted to enter the 
seaway to get cargoes. 

Mr. Fisher also warned that “there will 
be little if any participation by Canadian 
deep-sea shipping in these new seaway 
trades unless Canada adopts some positive 
maritime policy designed to encourage and 
sustain at least a nucleus merchant marine 
flying the Canadian flag”. 

He suggested that some Canadian-owned 
and controlled shipping services participat- 
ing in these new St. Lawrence trades are 
essential if Canadians are to have any say 
in the terms and conditions of carriage of 
their overseas trade. 

“Since the prosperity and well-being of 
everybody in Canada is dependent on 
external trade,” he concluded, “it must be 
in the national interest that the adequacy 
and permanency of our overseas transporta- 
tion services are properly insured.” 


John Magee 

One-third to one-half of Canada’s truck- 
ing industry is in danger of being wiped out 
if the recommendations of the 1955 Turgeon 
Commission are put into effect, said John 
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Magee, Executive Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Trucking Association, who spoke on 
“The Outlook for Canada’s Trucking 
Industry”. 

Analysing the issues which confront the 
trucking industry, Mr. Magee stated that 
the present danger arises through the prin- 
ciple of agreed charges, “rock bottom rates 
which are only granted in a contract in - 
which the shipper ties himself down to the 
movement of a fixed percentage of his 
traffic by rail”. 

“Our study convinces us,” the speaker 
said, “that to set the railways free in the 
manner recommended by the Commission 
will wipe out, in a relatively short time, 


one-third to one-half of the trucking 
industry.” 
Mr. Magee warned that if the 1955 


recommendations are accepted by the 
Government the railroads will begin “their 
forward march towards re-establishment of 
land transportation monopoly in Canada”. 
The speaker added that, while truck 
operators would have the right to make 
agreed charges also, the fact was that 
“truck operators cannot make them”. 


R. N. Redmayne 


Airline passenger travel will double and 
air cargo ton-miles will increase five-fold 
in the next ten years, forecast R. N. 
Redmayne, General Manager of the Air 
Industries and Transport Association in 
Canada. 

Mr. Redmayne also foresaw that air 
charters of both people and things will 
increase proportionately, that over-the-road 
commercial transport will decrease until an 
inevitable super highway system is com- 
pleted, that rail passenger business “will go 
the way of the Canso ferry” except for the 
commuting trains, and that the steamship 
companies, in 1965, will sell entertainment. 

While predicting such vast air increases, 
Mr. Redmayne stated that there would 
not be an over-all corresponding surface 
decrease in cargo because the increase in 
air transportation would be, in most cases, 
new business. 


W. G. Scott 


W. G. Scott, Transport Economist of 
the Railway Association of Canada, exam- 
ined the present and future technological 
improvements of the railways. 

He stressed that the railways are fully 
conscious of the far-reaching technological 
advances which are held out for the future 
and that they are anxious to meet the 
challenge inherent in their application to 
railroading. But “earnings must be com- 
mensurate with the capital costs involved”. 


Management Development 


The opening address in the management 
development conference was given by Dr. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont., who spoke on “Education for Busi- 
ness Leadership”. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of D. G. Currie, executive assistant, 
Charles E. Frosst & Co., Montreal, and 
Morgan Reid, Assistant Vice-president, 
Retail, Simpson-Sears Limited, Toronto. 


Dr. W. A. Mackintosh 


Greater participation by Canadians in in- 
dustry operating in Canada was advocated 
by Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal, Queen’s University, at the 
management development conference. 

“Tt is important to the development of 
this country and to the maintenance of 


friendly relations,” stated Dr. Mackintosh. 
“that United States subsidiaries in this 
country, if not at the outset, should ulti- 
mately become Canadian companies to the 
degree that there is some freedom of action 
for Canadian management, that there is 
some opportunity for participation by 
Canadian investors, and that working con- 
ditions can conform to the facts of the 
Canadian economy.” 


While noting that there must be an 
interchange of management talent, capital 
and technology between countries, the 
speaker warned that Canada “shall how- 
ever, in the future, encounter difficulties if 
Canadian management remains in any wide 
degree subordinate and if Canadian capital 
has no opportunity to participate in major 
enterprises in certain fields of Canadian 
business”’. 


Luncheon and Dinner Speakers 


Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 


“The strength and unity of the free world 
depend, more than anything else, upon a 
sound foundation of multilateral trade 
arrangements,” said the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
guest speaker at the first-day dinner. 

He warned that, in terms of peace and 
security, the free world is not strong enough 
“to endure the international bickering and 
disunity” which would accompany the 
growth of trade barriers. Chairman of the 
dinner was J. A. Calder, retiring President 
of the CMA. 

Mr. Howe said that Canadian export 
trade, considered in terms of physical 
volume, has now reached the highest peace- 
time level ever attained. 

“In the last six months for which figures 
are available,” stated the Minister, “exports 
in volume were higher than in the same six 
months of any previous peacetime year.” 

He added that in value terms, exports 
in the first three months of 1955 were $100 
million ahead of the first quarter of 1954. 

Mr. Howe drew two lessons from recent 
economic experience: that depressions are 
not inevitable and that steady pressure for 
the liberalization of international trade con- 
tributes to a steady rate of economic 
growth. 

Denying that Canada is fighting a lone 
battle for liberal trading principles in inter- 
national trade, the Minister saw, in most 
of the principal trading countries, a strong 
bias in favour of the kind of trade rules 
that the Canadian Government has been 
advocating. 


“There is no reason for pessimism about 
world trade prospects,’ asserted Mr. Howe. 

“Some countries have dabbled with high 
tariff protection, others with exchange con- 
trols and discriminatory restrictions. In all 
eases these misguided efforts have reacted 
against the countries which initiated them.” 


M. S. Fotheringham 


“Within the next 10 to 15 years, Canada’s 
already known major iron deposits can— 
and are likely to—provide between 30 and 
40 million tons of high-grade iron ore every 
year,’ estimated M. S. Fotheringham, 
President and General Manager, Steep 
Rock Iron Mines. 

Speaking at the first-day luncheon, Mr. 
Fotheringham, who has spent most of his 
career developing Canada’s first producing 
iron range, at Steep Rock, stated that 
Canada’s great opportunity in the iron and 
steel industry les in becoming a mayjor 
exporter of iron ore, principally to the 
United States. 

“Our vast reserves of ore justify the 
export of surplus. production without 
prejudice to maintenance of supply for our 
own expanding mills.” 

Mr. Fotheringham estimated that Canada’s 
iron ore production will soon reach a value 
of $400,000,000 a year, that it will exceed 
the value of any other mineral, metallic or 
non-metallic, with the possible exception 
of oil. 

He added: “Iron and steel, because of 
their essential physical qualities and rela- 
tively low cost, will never be pushed into 
the background by such other substances”. 
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Dr. Leo Wolman 


“One of the leading fallacies of unem- 
ployment, yet an attractive idea, is that 
machinery puts people out of work,” 
stated Dr. Leo ‘Wolman, Professor at 
Columbia University, in his address at the 
closing luncheon of the CMA’s 84th annual 
general meeting. 

Denying that machinery creates unem- 
ployment, Dr. Wolman asserted that with- 
out the machinery in use today we would 
not have such a high level of employment. 

“There is nothing to the argument that 
technological improvements cause unem- 
ployment,” he added. ‘What is important 
is the volume of business.” 

Stating that without good business there 
can be no good employment, Dr. Wolman, 
a member of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, in New York, said that 
what is most needed today is_ business 
confidence in the future. 





He advocated less government spending 
and less taxes. 

Charging that organized labour has now 
become “private power,’ Dr. Wolman 
expressed the fear that goods will soon 
become so expensive that the people will 
not be able to afford them. ‘Labour,’ he 
said, “was becoming a cause of higher 
costs.” 


CMA Officers for 1955-56 


President: T. A. Rice, International 
| Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Ist Vice-president: J. N. T. Bulman, 
Bulman Bros. Limited, Winnipeg. 

2nd Vice-president: H.. V. Lush, 
Supreme Aluminum Industries Limited, 
Toronto. 

Treasurer: 


J. Ross Gutta 


Belton, 
Percha and Rubber, Limited, Toronto. 

General Manager is J. C. Whitelaw, 
QC, Toronto. 





A2"* Convention, International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security 


Conference theme: “Employment Security in Action--Today and Tomorrow” 


Unemployment during high 


prosperity presents challenge, President 


R. P. Hartley of Moncton, N.B., tells 700 delegates from 25 countries 


More than 700 delegates, representing 25 
countries, attended the 42nd annual con- 
vention of*the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security (IAPES) 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7-10. Next year’s 
convention will be held in Toronto, 
June 25-29. 

Theme of the conference was “Employ- 
ment Security in Action—Today and 
Tomorrow”. The keynote address, 
“Employment Security Actions—Perform- 
ance and Promise,’ was delivered » by 
Rocco C. Siciliano, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment and Manpower. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minster of 
Labour, scheduled to be a guest speaker, 
was prevented from attending by the 
pressure of his parliamentary duties. His 
speech was read by Bart Sullivan, Ontario 
Regional Superintendent, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Other speakers included Donald M. 
McSween, Commissioner, Tennessee 
Department of Employment Security; Alan 
Williamson, President, Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies; 
Maj.-Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman, 
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President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped; and Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Greetings were received from the 
President of the United States, the US. 
Secretary of Labor, the Prime Minster of 
Canada, the Director of the International 
Labour Organization, and Labour Depart- 
ment officials in France, Hawaii, Indonesia, 
Japan and Turkey. Among past presidents 
of the Association .who sent messages were 
Bryce M. Stewart, a former Deputy Min- 
ister of the Canadian Department of 
Labour, and V. C. Phelan, Director of the 
ILO’s Canada Branch. 

The Canadian delegation included mem- 
bers from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia. 


Keynote Address 


Rocco C. Siciliano, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor for Employment and Manpower, 
delivered the keynote address. 





Canadians attending the 42nd annual convention of the International Association 


of Personnel in Employment Security. 


In the centre foreground, 


seated on the 


sofa, are: (left to right): Bart Sullivan, Toronto, executive board member for the 
Association’s District 14; Mrs. Sullivan; Mrs. R. P. Hartley; and R. P. Hartley, 


Atlantic Regional Superintendent, Unemployment Insurance Commission, retiring 


IAPES President. 


Taking as his subject “Employment 
Security Actions—Performance and 
Promise,’ Mr. Siciliano outlined his 
Department’s employment security program. 


Six over-all objectives have been set up, 
he said, plus specific objectives for the 
employment service, unemployment insur- 
ance and temporary total disability. The 
three following objectives he singled out 
for special comment: 

Lo. insure that placement program, 


methods, and facilities are suitable for 
meeting worker and employer needs in all 


occupational categories, including profes- 
sional, technical, clerical, and highly skilled 
occupations, and to achieve needed balance 


in serving all occupational groups. 


2. To insure that a well-rounded program 
is maintained in relation to the basic place- 
ment activities by giving appropriate atten- 
tion to employment-related services, such as 
testing, counselling, community employment 
planning, occupational analysis, industrial 
services, and labour market information. 


3. To assist in the development of pro- 
grams for the alleviation of unemployment 
in all areas; and, for areas of substantial 
labour surplus, to maintain a program of 
technical assistance...; and to ensure that 
state and local employment security offices 
assist local communities to organize their 
own resources. 
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E. C. Desormeaux, UIC Secretary, stands behind Mrs. Sullivan. 


Report from Canada 


“Canada Pushes Forward for Employ- 
ment Security” was the title of the speech 
planned by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour. In his absence it was 
read by Bart Sullivan, Ontario Regional 
Superintendent, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


In his message, Mr. Gregg recounted 
briefly the steps taken in Canada to deal 
with the problems of seasonal fluctuation 
in employment and rehabilitation. 


Although significant progress has been 
made to date, the program to increase 
winter work is envisaged as a long-term 
one, he said, and of necessity requires co- 
operative action on a wide front. Plans 
are under way, he said, for a continuing 
educational and publicity program during 
the summer, fall and coming winter. 


The largest single field where action can 
be taken is the construction industry, said 
Mr. Gregg 


It has been fairly generally established 
that by the adoption of new techniques, the 
use of new materials and equipment, and 
with adequate planning, there is no real 
barrier to carrying out construction activi- 
ties in the winter months. The Building 
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Research Division of our National Research 
Council is at present preparing a technical 
bulletin on winter construction which should 
be available shortly. 


Turning then to rehabilitation, Mr. 
Gregg said his Government has endeav- 
oured to provide active leadership in this 
field. In 1952, a Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour was 
established, headed by a national co- 
ordinator. Since its establishment, eight 
out of ten provinces have entered into 
agreements with the federal Government 
by which costs of training and treatment 
are shared, he said. The provinces that 
have signed what is known as the Reha- 
bilitation Co-ordination Agreement recently 
held their first meeting and drafted plans 
for a national program of rehabilitation. 

In the eight provinces which have become 
participants in the federal-provincial plan, 
improved facilities are now being utilized 
for rehabilitating the disabled through a 
vocational training set-up, and nine out of 
ten provinces are also using a medical reha- 
bilitation grant administered by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare to 
expand their facilities and to train the staff 
necessary to the medical side of the program. 

As a result of the co-operative effort on 
the part of governments at all levels, many 
men and women are now receiving the 
benefits of medical rehabilitation services, 
vocational guidance and training, and the 
help of the National Employment Service 
in securing suitable employment where they 
can make the greatest individual contribu- 
tion to the life of the community. 


Security Has Human Element 
In line with the convention theme was 


the address by Donald M. McSween, 
Commissioner, Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security—“Em ployment 
Security Has a Human Element”. His 
talk served to introduce the convention’s 
forum, “How Effective is Our Employ- 
ment Security Program Today?” 

The sum of Mr. McSween’s remarks was 
that the same ingenuity that is the pro- 
pelling force behind automation will find 
a way to employ the hands and brains of 
people. 

“In the age of automation,” he said, “it 
is well to remember that automatic pro- 
cesses will not continue without the human 
touch—human hands, brains and hearts.” 

Mr. McSween pointed up the need for 
rededicated and positive action in employ- 
ment security agencies. Agency personnel, 
he said, should strive to serve all 
employers and workers, to match every 
man and every job in the nation. 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped 


The objective of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
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Handicapped, said Maj.-Gen. Melvin J. 


Maas, the Committee’s Chairman, is to 
create an atmosphere where qualified 
workers, regardless of their personal 
physical condition, will be accepted. (Gen. 
Maas himself remained on duty with the 
U.S. Marines for three years after becoming 
blind.) 


Our goal is that employers will accept 
handicapped men and women for their 
abilities, he continued. ‘Much progress 
has been made; but we must constantly 
see that businessmen, employers, unions 
and the public understand this situation 
about handicapped men and women who 
are selected for placement. 


“Just because some of us happen to have 
a personal physical handicap doesn’t mean 
that we are handicapped on the job; and 
that’s what the employer should be con- 
cerned about—whether an employee is 
handicapped in the work he is doing. We 
know that a _ rehabilitated, vocationally- 
trained and selectively-placed individual is 
not only not handicapped on the job but 
in general he is a superior worker.” 


Gen. Maas pointed out that handicapped 
persons have a better safety record, better 
attendance records and better production 
records than the average of non-handicapped 
workers. 


A country must be capable of total 
mobilization at all times, he went on. 
That means, he explained, that “we must 
be capable of having at least 15 million 
men and women in uniform; and _ that 
means that 10 or 12 million of that number 
will have to come from the labour force, 
or potential labour force, at a time when 
industry will have to expand enormously”. 
This can be done, he said, by calling back 
older workers, mobilizing women “in as 
great numbers as we can,” and, because 
that still doesn’t produce the required 
numbers, by rehabilitating the handi- 
capped men and women who are capable 
of rehabilitation and full employment. 


Major Problems 


Two of the major problems facing 
employment security personnel are service 
to the public and the improvement of the 
placement service, said Alan Williamson, 
President of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, who titled 
his address “Employment Security on the 
Move”. 

Operations should be shaped, he said, 
“to obtain a more favourable public 
attitude towards the entire employment 
security program”. 


Presidential Report by Ralph P. Hartley of Canada 


The paradox of unemployment in a period 
of high prosperity constitutes the “chal- 
lenge of tomorrow,” it was emphasized by 
IAPES President Ralph P. Hartley in his 
annual report. Mr. Hartley, of Moncton, 
N.B., is Atlantic Regional Superintendent 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

Analysis of this challenge followed his 
review of the setting up of a joint Inter- 
national Council on Personnel Develop- 
ment on which are serving representatives 
of major organizations connected with 
employment security in the United States 
and Canada (L.G., May, p. 530). 

Reporting all Association undertakings 
flourishing, he anticipated a membership 
total of 18,000 this year. 

In a review of the Association’s fiscal 
position, he announced that during his term 
of office the balance in JAPES funds had 
increased from $22,000 to $29,000. 

Mr. Hartley pointed out that the healthy 
financial position should help orderly 
progress toward IAPES objectives and, he 
said, the 1954-1955 administration, by 
careful and economical operation, will have 
built up a $5,000 reserve. 

Dealing with the mobility of labour with 
its resultant “frictional” unemployment, he 
considered it basic that the handling of 
this labour be made effective to the highest 
degree, be the special field of specialized 
personnel with the technical know-how. 


“For this to be possible,’ he asserted, 
“the level of competency must be raised 
of those of our employees upon whom we 
rely to carry on this work.” 


The fruition of such a specialized set-up 
“would determine how the level of com- 
petency could be raised in the interviewing 
jobs in both employment and claims-taking,” 
he said. 


“Why have we had such a rise in unem- 
ployment in the last two years, and what 
has caused it?,”’ he asked. 


“Does it not seem strange that in the 
United States, with a labour force of over 
60 million and a population of over 100 
million, we have had from four to six 
million unemployed during the last two 
years at peak periods, while the economy 
of the country, at the same time, registers 
high prosperity? 

“This is from 8 per cent to 12 per cent 
of the labour force unemployed. 


“Does it not seem strange that in Canada, 
with a labour force of over five million, we 
have had from half a million to 600 thou- 
sand unemployed in the last two years, at 
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peak periods, with the economy of the 
country, at the same time, registering high 
prosperity? 

“This is from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
of the labour force unemployed. 

“What is the answer? I think the answer 
is that the gross national product, aided 
and abetted by the gross national income, 
and the gross national population additions 
has not increased sufficiently each year, over 
the previous year, to provide the extra jobs 
that we must have in both our countries 
to take care of the new entries into the 
labour force, or otherwise suffer a rise in 
unemployment. 

“To cure the kind of unemployment we 
have been experiencing in the last two 
years, the gross national product has got to 
increase from one year to another suffi- 
ciently to provide these jobs. As it fails 
to do this, unemployment is bound to rise 
and in exactly the same proportions as it 
fails to do it. If the gross national product 
stands still or decreases in any year, the 
higher will unemployment rise.” 

Discussing the four major types of un- 
employment, Mr. Hartley designated them 
as: seasonal, about which very little can 
be done except where it is possible to 
spread seasonal work of industries over 
more of the year; technological unemploy- 
ment, which should take care of itself; 
eyclical unemployment, for which he said 
“we need a system of quick detection and 
counteraction sufficiently effective to solve 
a substantial part of the problem,” and 
frictional unemployment, which he termed 
“the most serious of all.” 


Canadian Get-Together 


The Canadian delegates chartered their 
course at a breakfast get-together. 

Presiding over the informal function was 
past-president Bart Sullivan, with President 
Ralph Hartley sharing the head-table 
honours. 

The Canadians heard three of the four 
candidates for the office of international 
second vice-president: George Elleson, Ben 
Cohen, and Mrs. Petro Colon. They then 
aired their views on matters particularly 
pertinent to Canadian participation in the 


convention. ‘There was also a round-table 
discussion of the 1956 convention in 
Toronto. 


Officers for 1955-56 

John B. Griffin, Manager of the Dallas, 
Texas, Employment Commission office, was 
elected President of the Association for 
1955-56; he was unopposed. He had served 
as Ist Vice-president for 1954-55. 
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Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Ky., 2nd 
Vice-president for 1954-55, was elected by 
acclamation to succeed Mr. Griffin as Ist 
Vice-president. Secretary Marian E. Perry, 
Albany, N.Y., and ‘Treasurer Carl T. 
Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., were re- 
elected by acclamation. 


Canadian members elected as executive 
board members were: Hugh Stephens, 
Winnipeg, representing District 13; Bart 
Sullivan, Toronto, representing District 14; 
and Marcel Guay, Montreal, representing 
District 15. 





Ghombiies: CCUG Leu eres oUsiabare 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Great majority of establishments surveyed granted wage increases in 
second quarter of 1905 but wage rates decreased for unskilled labour 
on railway construction in West. Ottawa printers gain eight-hour day 


Wage increases were the rule as far as 
Canadian labour was concerned during the 
second quarter of 1905. A survey by the 
Department of Labour of several major 
industries in the country employing 138,750 
workers, results of which were published in 
the August 1905 issue of the Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, showed that of the 64 establish- 
ments studied, 56 reported wage increases, 
two reported wage increases with reduced 
hours, three noted decreases in hours, two 
indicated reductions in wages and one firm 
increased both wages and the _ hours 
worked. 

The only class which showed a_ net 
decrease in earnings was unskilled labour, 
owing to the lower rates paid in 1905 for 
railway construction in the West. More 
than 6,000 such workers were affected by 
this wage decrease, the weekly reduction in 
earnings averaging $1.32. 

The skilled trades, without exception, 
registered wage increases, the most notable 
being in the building trades, where 3,333 
employees had their earnings increased on 
the average of $2.11 a week. Substantial 
wage increases were also recorded for 
workers in general transport, where the 
average pay rise was 5 cents an hour. 

Other industry groups employing large 
labour forces and reporting wage increases, 
as recorded by the Department, were as 
follows: carpenters in Montreal, from 224 
and 25 cents an hour to 30 cents; lathers 
in Toronto, from a daily rate of $2.65- 
$2.75 to a rate of $2.75-$3; electric workers 
in Winnipeg, 5 cents more per hour; rail- 
way employees on the Grand ‘Trunk 
Railway system east of the Detroit and 
St. Clair rivers, $2.50 more per month; and 
conductors and motormen in Ottawa, 10 
cents more a day for workers with more 
than two years’ service. 
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Among the major reductions in working 
hours cited in the Department’s study were 
the following: job printing employees in 
Ottawa, from nine to eight hours per day; 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers in Mont- 
real, from 60 to 54 hours per week; retail 
clerks in Chatham, Ont., from a work week 
of 72 to 78 hours to a week of 66 hours; 
and stone cutters in St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
from a work week of 60 to 54 hours. 

Employment conditions in Canada during 
July were reported to be “very buoyant”. 
Among the major industries recruiting 
labour in considerable numbers were agri- 
culture, manufacturing, mining, construction 
and lumbering. 

Labour disputes during July 1905 num- 
bered 20, the same as a year previously, 
although the number of working days lost 
increased by 9,275. Compared with June, 
the month of July registered four more 
labour disputes and an increase of 9,181 
in the number of working days lost. 


Immigration to Canada up to the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, totalled 145,591, 
the highest ever recorded in Canada up to 
that date. Previous record years for immi- 
gration were 1901-02, when 129,364 immi- 
grants were accepted, and 1903-04, when 
129,656 arrived. 


The most noticeable increase was among 
immigrants from the British Isles, 9,037 
more arriving in the six months ending 
June 30 than in the same period in 1904, 
when 52,660 entered. Immigration from the 
United States declined by 1,628 in the fiscal 
year ending in June. 

Industrial accidents during July 1905 
numbered 312, of which 111 were fatal. 
Both fatal and non-fatal accidents during 
the month showed a considerable increase 
over the figures for June. 
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Labour Organization 


One Convention, 2 Recommendations 


Adopted by 38" ILO Conference 


Convention calls for the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tract of employment by indigenous workers; one recommendation deals 
with vocation rehabilitation of disabled. Latter adopted unanimously 


One convention and two recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the 38th session of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
convention concerns the abolition of penal 
sanctions for breaches of a contract of 
employment and the recommendations deal 
with vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled and with the protection of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries. 

The convention was adopted by a vote 
of 206 for, 1 against and 4 abstentions. 
The first recommendation carried by a vote 
of 210 for, none against and no absten- 
tions; the second by 161 for, 18 against, 
36 abstentions. 

ILO conventions are binding on all 
countries that ratify them. The newly- 
adopted convention is the 104th since the 
ILO’s inception in 1919. 

The convention calls for the abolition, 
immediately if practicable, of penal sanc- 
tions for breaches of a contract of employ- 
ment by indigenous workers. The ILO is 
convinced, says the preamble to the con- 
vention, “that the time has come for the 
abolition of such penal sanctions, the main- 
tenance of which in national legislation is 
contrary to modern conceptions of the 
contractual relationships between employers 
and workers and to the personal dignity 
and rights of men”. 

Where immediate abolition is found not 
to be practicable, the convention permits 
progressive abolition. 


Text of the convention is reprinted 
below. 
Among the resolutions adopted were 


those that :— 

Hoped the work of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission would be 
brought to a “speedy and fruitful conclu- 
sion” and that resources would be set free 
by a reduction in armament expenditure 
for use in economic development. 

Expressed the hope that the new con- 
vention on penal sanctions would be 
“widely and promptly ratified and applied”. 

Called for increased protection to work- 
ing mothers and for a study of the 


problem of the part-time employment of 
women and the integration or re-integration 
of older women in gainful occupations. 


Stressed the fundamental importance of 
real respect for the trade union rights of 
workers, pointing out that these rights were 
being seriously violated in some countries. 

Asked the ILO Governing Body to draw 
up a practical program of action in the 
labour-management relations field and to 
consider bringing the question up before 
a future session. 


The conference pledged the unanimous 
support of the ILO in the harnessing of 
nuclear energy for peace. It asked the 
Governing Body to study the part the ILO 
could play in advising and assisting in 
promoting the development of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes and as 
a means of raising living standards, study- 
ing and solving the problems of adjustment 
that will arise as a result of the industrial 
use of nuclear power, and in promoting the 
highest possible standards of health, safety 
and welfare among workers in atomic 
plants. 


The conference decided to place on the 
agenda for next year’s session the following 
subjects: vocational training in agriculture, 
welfare facilities for workers. 

This year’s convention was attended by 
more than 700 delegates, advisers and 
observers—a record—and 65 of the 70- 
member nations were represented. Dele- 
gates numbered 249, of which 125 were 
government delegates, 62 employers and 62 


workers. There were 427 advisers, includ- 
ing 186 government representatives, 111 
employers and 130 workers. ‘Tripartite 
observer delegations from non-member 


countries totalled 54 persons while inter- 
national and non-governmental organiza- 
tions sent 35 representatives. 


Vocational Training of Disabled 


The recommendation on vocational train- 
ing for the disabled sets no age limit for 
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The Canadian Delegation at the 38th International Labour Conference at Geneva 


Seated (left to right): Hon. A. E. Skaling, Minister of Labour, New Brunswick, observer; A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, head of delegation; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; J. A. Brass, Railway 
Association of Canada, employer adviser; and Andrew V. Cooper, United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
worker delegate. Standing (left to right): Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, govern- 
ment delegate; W. J. McNally, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, employer adviser; Miss Isabelle Lefort, 
secretary to the Minister; J. G. McLean, National Legislative Committee (Canada), International Railway 
Brotherhoods, worker adviser; S. M. Hodgson, International Woodworkers of America, worker adviser; 
Dr. J. W. Willard, Department of National Health and Welfare, government adviser; S. M. Gossage, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, employer adviser; C. R. Ford, Canadian Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, government adviser; Hector Allard, Permanent Delegate to the European Office of 
the United Nations, alternate government delegate; John Brady, United Auto Workers, worker adviser; 
G. C. Bernard, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, employer adviser; Jean Marchand, General Sec- 
retary, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, worker adviser; J. Arthur Laprés, employer 
adviser; lan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, govern- 
ment adviser; Albert Mayer, President, Saskatchewan Civil Service Association, worker adviser; F. J. McKendy, 
Department of Labour, secretary to the delegation. A. W. Campbell, employer delegate, is not pictured. 


providing vocational training and is accom- 
panied by a resolution urging increased 
efforts to help war-disabled persons to 
return to a normal occupation. 

It contains, among others, 
concerning :— 


Sir Walter Monckton 


The establishing of good relations between 
the two sides of industry isn’t a “theoreti- 
cally desirable” goal but one of the keys 


proposals nee) : ; 
to Britain’s prosperity, said Sir Walter 


Interviews and medical examinations. 

Tests of capacity and aptitude. 

Opportunities for try-outs in actual work 
experience. 

Analysis of physical capacity. 

“Continuous and co-ordinated” national 
programs in the various member countries. 

Measures taken in close co-operation with 
employers and trade unions to promote 
“maximum opportunities” for the disabled. 

Research designed to demonstrate work- 
ing capacities of the disabled. 

Sheltered workshops. 

Other 


detailed proposals concerning 
children, co-operation with bodies respon- 
sible for medical treatment, vocational 


guidance, administration, education of the 
public, etc. 
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Monckton, Britain’s Minister of Labour, in 
an address June 17 to the conference. 


“Industrial relations” and “human rela- 
tions” were, he said, two separate but 
complementary parts of the problem of 
establishing and maintaining industrial 
peace. 


By industrial relations we mean the 
determination, by collective bargaining, of 
wages and conditions of employment and 
secondly the settlement of trade disputes. 
What is involved is a matter of organization 
—organization of employers and organization 
of workers. 


On the other hand, by human relations we 
mean the relations between man and man. 
In the case of industry this means relations 
between management and workpeople, which 
do not necessarily depend upon formal 
organization. 


Sir Walter quoted from the Director- 
General’s report: “A distinct preference for 
voluntary methods of agreement is a 
dominant characteristic of the whole policy 
and practice of industrial relations in the 
United Kingdom.” He declared: 

I would put it even more strongly than 
that. It is more than a distinct preference. 
It is the basic element in our policy—a 
policy designed to keep state direction out 
of industrial relations and daily work as 
much as possible. This does not mean, of 
course, that our Government accept no 
responsibility for the development of sound 
labour-management relations. On the con- 
trary it is our policy to give a lead to 
management and employees, to encourage 
them to place their relationships on a proper 
and effective footing and to make clear what 
we think should be done in the interests of 
the nation as a whole. But we do this on 
the clear understanding that it is upon 
industry itself that the ultimate responsi- 
bility rests. 


On human relations the British Minister 
said: 
_. If we want to develop understanding and 

loyalty and obedience to authority through 
consent freely given, we must concern our- 
selves more closely and more profoundly with 
the motives which underlie the conduct and 
attitudes of men and women.... 


The main object of a human relations 
policy seems to me to be one of creating 
confidence between management and work- 
people, a confidence’ which allows men to 
work together with understanding and with 
a common approach to the problems of 
industry. 


This is an issue Which concerns all in- 
dustry, both public and private. It does 
not depend on the form of ownership of the 
undertaking. In a state factory or in a 
co-operative there are still those who give 
instructions and those who receive them. 


Sir Walter presented what he considered 
the five basic elements necessary for the 
establishment of good human relations:— 


First, the payment of fair wages and 
observance of good conditions, covering not 
only matters such as hours of work but 
also adequate safety, health and welfare 
provisions. 

Secondly, proper and adequate supervi- 
sion and control. “Forced stoppages of 
work through lack of materials or of parts 
ean be frustrating and irritating and can 
lead to lack of confidence in management. 
So far as personal control by the super- 
visors is concerned, if it is exercised in a 
spirit of human understanding, far from 
being resented by the workpeople it will 
be accepted by them in the spirit in which 
it is exercised,” Sir Walter said. 


Third, the provision of information and 
the perfection of the art of communication. 
“The supply of information about the 
progress of a business—what happens to its 


profits, their relation to reserves, dividends 
and wages—all this does, I suggest, go a 
long way towards making the workpeople 
feel that they are part of one enterprise,” 
he said. 


Fourth, joint consultation. “We can 
think of this first simply as one of the 
methods of exchanging information,” he 
said. “But it is really much more than 
that. It is a method of exchanging ideas, 
as well as information, a method of making 
use of the creative energy of the work- 
people, and a method of building up 
confidence between management and the 
workpeople.” 

Fifth, the recognition of the human factor 
as of outstanding importance. “The policy 
of management must be based on recog- 
nition of the fact that a man is neither a 
tool nor a machine but a complex human 
personality.” 





ILO Director-General 


“The ILO today faces issues that affect 
its very structure,’ said ILO Dzirector- 
General David A. Morse, in his reply to 
the debate on his report. “They relate 
to the manner in which countries having 
different social and political systems can 
be represented within the Organization.” 


One of these issues, he recalled, had 
arisen during the session in connection with 
the seating on committees of employer 
delegates from the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European countries (L.G., July, 
oaere, eB 

It is not for me to comment at this time 
upon the substance of the matter. My 
concern is rather that these important issues 
be dealt with without fear or confusion and 
in accordance with the due process of law, 
which, as I emphasized in my remarks to the 


conference last year, lies at the heart of the 
ILO’s tradition. 


The existence of such serious issues is not 
in itself an evil thing. It is a sign of 
growth, of the continual need of a living 
organism to come to terms with its environ- 
ment, which in our case is the pattern of 
social conditions and_ social _ structures 
throughout the world. The important thing 
is the manner in which these issues are 
approached. 


He revealed that he had appointed a 
committee of “persons of the highest indi- 
vidual independence and personal integrity” 
to conduct an enquiry into the extent of 
freedom of worker and employer organiza- 
tions from government domination or 
control in each of the ILO’s 70-member 
countries. The committee will be headed 
by Sir Arnold McNair, former President of 
the International Court of Justice. Mem- 
bers will be Senator Pedro de Alba of 
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Mexico and Mr. Justice A. R. Cornelius, 
of the Federal Court of Pakistan and a 
former Minister of Law and Labour in his 
country. 


Referring to the many speeches in which 
delegates described  labour-management 
relations in their countries, Mr. Morse said: 


I was particularly interested in _ the 
description of functions of management and 
of the trade unions in the industrial enter- 
prises of the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries having a similar social and economic 
organization, as these were described by some 
of the employers’ and workers’ delegates 
from these countries. Notwithstanding the 
statement of Mr. Pimenov, the workers’ dele- 
gate of the USSR, we in the ILO have had 
extremely little reliable information about 
these things. We will need to acquire much 
more before we are in a position confidently 
to analyse social problems and conditions in 
his country. Mr. Borisov, the employers’ 
delegate from the USSR, for example, men- 
tioned the conference on industry recently 
held in Moscow in which, as he said, workers, 
managers and officials of some of the Min- 
istries took part in a critical examination 
of industrial processes and techniques. If 
the ILO could be brought into contact with 
future meetings of this character, it might 
provide a useful channel for the interna- 
tional exchange of experience. The ILO 
might also help to organize an interchange 
of visits between some of the countries with 
characteristically different forms of labour- 
management relations—such as the United 
States, the United Kingdom, India, the 
Scandinavian countries and the Soviet Union 
—to study conditions and practices on the 
spot and make the results available to all in 
objective factual surveys. 


He recalled the mention made by the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 
of Canada, of the maturing process which 
has been taking place in the field of indus- 
trial relations since the early days of the 
ILO (L.G., July, p. 815). He continued: 


Furthermore, within each country a 
healthy growth of co-operation between 
labour and management can contribute to 
strengthening the fabric of society as a 
whole. For this is an everyday school of 
democracy in which men and women partici- 
pate actively, both individually and through 
their representatives, in shaping the condi- 
tions of their life and of their work. The 
growth of an _ active, vital, industrial 
democracy can thus provide a strong base 
for political democracy wherever it is weak 
and subject to the vicissitudes of national 
and international economic and_ political 
fluctuations. ... 


Mr. De Bock, the workers’ delegate from 
Belgium, said that the answer to most of 
the questions raised in my Report (con- 
cerning labour-management relations) lies in 
the existence of a free and independent 
trade union movement, fully recognized and 
having the necessary guarantees. think 
this point of view, as I heard the debate, 
met with general acceptance. The impor- 
tance of the point is emphasized when we 
consider some of the hesitation expressed by 
various workers’ representatives at the use 
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of the term “human relations’. They have 
said that there is no point in talking about 
good human relations unless there is first of 
all recognition of trade unions. 


Enlightened management can unquestion- 
ably do much to promote a better atmos- 
phere in industry, to create a sense of team- 
spirit and to give the worker the sense of 
satisfaction which comes from making a real 
contribution towards the prosperity and well- 
being of the community in which he lives. 
This cannot be achieved by vague pronounce- 
ments of good will, psychological technique 
or a paternalistic attitude of management. 
The problem is, as Sir Walter Monckton 
again said, to create confidence. 


No one, I think, has, however, suggested 
that a constructive attitude on the part of 
management towards human relations in the 
plant is in any way a substitute for. the 
existence of a strong, free, independent trade 
union. On the contrary, I think experience 
has generally shown that where management 
has taken a truly constructive attitude in 
these matters it has come to recognize the 
real value of the trade union. But when 
we consider how trade unions can develop 
as an essential organ for labour-management 
co-operation in a truly free and independent 
way we are facing perhaps the most difficult 
single issue of social policy today.... 


Mr. Morse said this was particularly 
important in countries where the trade 
union movement was weak or in its embryo. 
“The problem for many of the economically 
underdeveloped countries today is speed,” 
he pointed out. “They are rapidly acquir- 
ing the economic and technical potential of 
modern society and industry and they sense 
a need for the social organization, particu- 
larly for the trade unions, that have become 
an essential part of industrial organization 
in the more advanced countries.” 


We are more and more conscious of a 
great gap between the advanced stage of 
our technology and the inadequacy of our 
social organization. On the one side lies the 
promise of a new Industrial Revolution. 
Who today knows what possibilities of 
higher human welfare lie behind that in- 
elegant word “automation”, the application 
of electronics of industry, and the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy? Yet these achieve- 
ments of the practical mind of man have 
come to pass in a world in which human 
rights are still grossly neglected, in which 
freedom of association is not everywhere 
respected and the dignity of the individual 
is violated. These achievements have come 
to pass in a world in which the great 
majority of the people still live in misery, 
poverty, disease and illiteracy. From a 
world point of view we are still in our 
infancy. We have only begun to walk the 
road where men may learn to work together 
and make the best possible use for their own 
well-being of the tools which their ingenuity 
has devised. 

The ILO: chas as greaturole to oplayein 
bridging this gap. It can only, however, 
meet this challenge effectively if there is a 
full and loyal participation in its work from 
all parts of the world. Our efforts must 
encompass the workers and the employers in 
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Canada’s Employer Delegate and Worker Delegate at ILO Conference 


A. W. Campbell 


all countries, who should be brought eventu- 
ally to join in our common effort to eradi- 
cate the moral evils in society and to work 
for co-operation between men and peoples. 


Welfare Facilities 


On June 21 the report of the Committee 
on Welfare Facilities was presented to the 
Conference. “The correct basis of welfare 
measures should be the concept of social 
justice, and this was one of the ideas 
brought out during the general discussion 
in the Committee,” said Mr. A. A. Shaheed, 
Pakistani government delegate, when pre- 
senting the report. 

S. M. Gossage, Canadian employers’ 
adviser and a Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee, in an address following the 
presentation of the Report, said: “It is 
with much regret that the employers have 
to say that the proposed conclusions as 
principles are in their opinion unsatisfactory 
and not such as they can support.’ He 
explained: 

The employers. are in accord with the 
general purpose behind the proposed recom- 
mendation for providing suitable welfare 
facilities for workers in all countries. How- 
ever, the key word is “suitable” and the 
conclusions as drafted have in many cases 
lost all sight of suitability and assume that 
what may be desirable in one case is, ipso 


facto, desirable in all. At the start of the 
proceedings the employers doubted that the 
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Andrew V. Cooper 


subject placed before the Committee was 
suitable for a recommendation. They felt 
that the great variety of conditions affecting 
welfare facilities in different countries, in 
different industries and even in different 
localities would make almost impossible the 
preparation of international standards in any 
useful form. However, they agreed to discuss 
the document before the Committee in the 
form of a recommendation in order to make 
progress and they feel that, had the Com- 
mittee agreed with some reasonable amend- 
ments they proposed, conclusions might have 
been reached which they could have 
supported. 

Welfare facilities of the nature of those 
covered in these conclusions have in the past 
been provided principally by voluntary action 
of employers. In our view this will con- 
tinue to be the case, reinforced by voluntary 
agreements reached freely between employers 
and workers. The conclusions do recognize 
such voluntary action but they do not accord 
it its proper place. ‘They assume that in 
one way or another regulations by the 
competent authority will be involved. Dur- 
ing the discussions in Committee the 
employers were assured by worker repre- 
sentatives that they could see no element 
ef compulsion in the document at all and 
that they were not expecting provision of 
facilities where these were not needed. The 
employers hope sincerely that this is the 
ease. However, when an amendment to 
introduce in connection with the provision 
of messrooms the words “where practicable 
and appropriate” is defeated, the suspicion 
remains that it may be the intention to 
insist on such facilities where neither prac- 
ticable nor appropriate. 
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A. H. Brown 


Heads Canadian Delegation 


The employers therefore feel they must 
oppose the proposed conclusions in_ their 
present form as being insufficiently flexible 
to allow for individual circumstances, in- 
consistent in the treatment of one subject 
as compared with another, lacking in suffi- 
cient emphasis on voluntary action, and in 
individual matters far too detailed. It will 
be necessary for the employers’ group to 
record their opposition to individual clauses 
which they feel are not satisfactorily worded. 


Canadian Employers’ Delegate 


In the debate on the Director-General’s 
report, Canadian Employer Delegate W. A. 
Campbell said, in part: 

We feel that labour-management relations 
are best founded on the freedom of making 
individual bargains, and that unnecessary 
pre-emption by legislation, of areas proper 
to collective bargaining, is harmful to good 
labour-management relations. 

We feel strongly that some of the 
matters that have been considered by the 
conference have been outside the area where 
there is a net gain to be expected from 
action at the international level, and that 
such interference with what should be con- 
sidered at the local level is prejudicial to 
our joint aim of improving labour-manage- 
ment relations. 

Various plans are now under review by 
some worker groups in North America such 
as the Guaranteed Annual Wage which 
appear to be possibly symptomatic of the 
obsession with security of which the 
Director-General has warned us, and his 
timely comments will be given careful study 
in my country. 
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Industrial Safety 


One of the last items on the agenda for 
the conference’s closing day, June 23, was a 
discussion on the resolution concerning the 
improvement of the protection of labour 
and industrial safety. This resolution was 
submitted by the USSR workers’ delega- 
tion. 

A. W. Campbell, Canada’s employer 
delegate, in an explanation of the Cana- 
dian employers’ abstention in the resolu- 
tion committee in the voting on the 
resolution, said: 

The Canadian employers are heartily in 
accord with the improvement of safety 
measures and the prevention of occupational 
disease. Many of the sections of the 
resolution are acceptable to us. We feel, 
however, that certain other sections of the 
resolution are not completely in accord with 
our national procedures in this field, which 
in. general provide that matters for collec- 
tive bargaining should be determined by the 
parties to the bargaining, subject to appro- 
priate minimum legislation. Because of this 
and, further, considering the great haste in 


which this resolution was prepared, we 
propose to abstain. 


In closing, Mr. Campbell stated he 
agreed with the remarks made earlier by 
Michael Ross, United States worker 
adviser, who said the attitude displayed 
by the USSR and Eastern European coun- 
tries to a resolution on labour-management 
relations “fulfils the worst fears that both 
workers and employers had about the 
result of their entry (into the ILO), not 
because they object to the resolution but 
because it is quite clear that they reject 
the whole conception upon which the ILO 
is based”’. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and head of the Canadian dele- 
gation, declaring that Canada was in 
accord with the purpose of the resolution, 
referred to suggestions “in some quarters” 
that parts of the resolution may be inter- 
preted as an invitation to governments to 
interject themselves in the field of collec- 
tive bargaining and prescribe matters that 
should be included in collective agree- 
ments. “The Canadian Government,” he 
pointed out, “as a matter of long-standing 
policy leaves it entirely to management 
and labour to determine between them the 
nature of the matters which are appropriate 
and acceptable for inclusion on collective 
agreements. This policy applies as fully 
to the subject matter of occupational 
safety and health as to other matters 
relating to conditions of work and 
employment.” 

In his interpretation, the provisions of 
the resolution do not conflict with that 
policy and therefore he supported it. 


Vocational Training in Agriculture 


A report designed to make farm life 
attractive and productive for young 
workers and parents, as well as increase the 
world’s food supply, was adopted unani- 
mously by the Committee on Vocational 
Training in Agriculture. The report, which 
proposes the formal adoption of a Recom- 
mendation at next year’s conference, is 
designed to secure recognition by the 
general public of the importance of agri- 
culture as a profession. 

Its conclusions include proposals for:— 

Equality of opportunity for agricultural 
vocational training, without distinction as 
to race, religion, sex, or status of land 
tenure; 

Provision for apprenticeship schemes 
where agriculture is suitably organized and 
farm practices warrant it; 

On-the-farm training programs; 






Commenting on the phrase “twilight of 
the strike” used by ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse, Willi Richter, German 
worker delegate said:— 

“I should like to say that no one 
would be happier than the workers if it 
were possible to stop using the strike. 
But so long as the organization of 
economy is not democratic, so long as 
the workers can only take part in the 
product of industry when they have the 
power to withdraw their labour, so long 
will the workers and their unions struggle 
to retain the right to strike.” 

On one principle, however, the German 
workers and employers are agreed, Mr. 
Richter declared. “Both want the state 
to keep out of industrial disputes and 
out of their settlement.” 





Farm extension program to carry the 
results of scientific research to farmers; 

Training of teachers and officials of agri- 
cultural services, which should have high 
priority. 


Convention No. 104—Concerning the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of contract of 


employment by indigenous workers. 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-eighth Session on 1 June 1955, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to penal 
sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment by indigenous’ workers, 
which is the sixth item on the agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 
Convention, and 

Being convinced that the time has come 
for the abolition of such penal sanctions, 
the maintenance of which in national 
legislation is contrary to modern concep- 
tions of the contractual relationships 
between employers and workers and to 
the personal dignity and rights of man; 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and _ fifty-five the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1955: 


Article 1 


The competent authority in each country 
where there exists any penal sanction for 
any breach of a contract of employment as 
defined in Article 1, paragraph 2, of the 
Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Con- 
vention, 1939, by any worker referred to in 
Article 1, paragraph 1, of that Convention, 
shall take action for the abolition of all such 
penal sanctions. 


Article 2 


Such action shall provide for the abolition 
of all such penal sanctions by means of an 
appropriate measure of immediate applica- 
tion. 
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Article 3 


Where an appropriate measure of imme- 
diate application is not considered to be 
practicable, measures shall be adopted pro- 
viding for the progressive abolition of such 
penal sanctions in all cases. 


Article 4 


The measures adopted under Article 3 of 
this Convention shall in all cases ensure that 
all penal sanctions are abolished as soon as 
possible and in any event not later than one 
year from the date of the ratification of this 
Convention, 


Article 5 


With a view to abolishing discrimination 
between indigenous and _— non-indigenous 
workers, penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment not covered by Article 
1 of this Convention which do not apply to 
non-indigenous workers shall be abolished for 
indigenous workers. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


Article 7 


1. This Convention shall be binding upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. ‘ 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 
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Article 8 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it 1s 
registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound 
for another period of ten years and, there- 
after, may denounce this Convention at the 
expiration of each period of ten years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 9 


1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all Members 
of the International Labour Organization of 
the registration of all ratifications and 
denunciations communicated to him by the 
Members of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the 
second ratification communicated to him, the 
Director-General shall draw the attention of 
the Members of the Organization to the date 
aoe which the Convention will come into 
orce. 


Article 10 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 


registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of 
denunciation registered by him in accordance © 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 11 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desira- 
bility of placing on the agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole 
or In) para. 


Article 12 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 8 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revis- 
ing Convention comes into force this 
Convention shall cease to be open to 
ratification by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 13 


The English and French versions of 
the text of this Convention are equally 
authoritative. 





New Committee on Forced Labour to be Established 


The Governing Body of the ILO, at its 
129th session at the end of June, author- 
ized Director-General David A. Morse to 
establish a new committee on forced labour. 
The ad hoc committee “shall analyse 
material received by the ILO dealing with 
the use and extent of forced labour through- 
out the world and submit its conclusions 
to the Director-General for transmission to 
the Governing Body and for inclusion in 
his reports to the 1956 and 1957 Interna- 
tional Labour Conference”. 

A previous committee on forced labour 
submitted its report in 1953 (L.G., 1953, 
p. 1131). 

At a previous session, the Governing 
Body decided to place the question of 
forced labour on the agenda for the 1956 
conference. The ILO has sent a question- 
naire to the 70 member countries asking 
whether they wish a new international 
instrument and whether it should be an 
ILO Convention or an official Recom- 
mendation. Under the usual ILO “double 
discussion” system, final action would be 
taken in 1957. 
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The Governing Body at the 129th session 
also :— 

Adopted the sixth report of the com- 
mittee on freedom of association. The 
committee reported on seven cases of 
alleged violation of trade union rights. 
Three of them, concerning Iran, France and 
the Union of South Africa, were dismissed 
without being communicated to the govern- 
ments concerned. The remaining four— 
relating to Greece (two cases), Burma and 
Argentina—are to be dismissed as not 
calling for further examination but subject 
to certain observations. 

Decided to call two tripartite technical 
meetings in 1957 to consider problems 
relating to two industries not included 
among the ILO’s industrial committees: 
mines other than coal mines and timber 
industries. 

Announced that the fifth session of the 
Petroleum Committee, which had been 
adjourned (L.G., July, p. 819), would be 
held in Geneva in April 1956. 


‘TEAMWORK 


Recognition for its good work is given 
the labour-management committee of the 
Vernon Jubilee Hospital, Vernon, B.C., in 
an article appearing in the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Service Bulletin. 

The article states, in part: “Once a month 
in the Vernon Jubilee Hospital, a group 
of people book the board room for a meet- 
ing at which the supervisor and one 
employee of each department meet with 
J. O. Dale, administrator, and Mrs. C. 
Thom, director of nurses, to discuss ‘any- 
thing which is for the ultimate good of the 
hospital or the staff’. 

“Styled by Mr. Dale as a_ labour- 
management meeting, it is one of the 
methods by which the Vernon Jubilee 
Hospital achieves the teamwork for which 
it is known throughout the Okanagan 
Valley.” 

The hospital personnel are members of 
Local 346, Vernon Jubilee Hospital 
Employees Federal Union (TLC). 

2 * * 

An idea, recently advanced and accepted 
at the regular monthly meeting of a labour- 
management committee, seems worthy of 
adoption by all committees. 

It was proposed that a semi-annual report 
be prepared by the committee’s secretary, 
listing all suggestions considered by the 
LMPC during the preceding six-month 
period, and the disposition made of them. 

The purpose and value of such reports 
can readily be seen. Mimeographed and 
distributed, they would keep all personnel 
informed about what has happened; pre- 
vent repetition of suggestions; provide a 
record of the organization’s work, and so on. 

The idea was suggested by Arthur Brown, 
at a meeting of the labour-management 
committee of Eastern Steel Products 
Limited, Preston, Ont., where employees are 
members of Local 2904, United Steelworkers 
of America. 





K *K K 


For the first time in Canadian railway 
history, a training program for mainte- 
nance of way workers has been developed 
by the Union-Management Co-operative 
Movement, Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg, in collaboration with the rail- 
way’s personnel department. 





The course has been designed to provide 
these key CNR employees with better ~ 
understanding of their trades and crafts. 
Engineering officers at Winnipeg and 
officers of the Maintenance of Way 
Employees form a joint planning com- 
mittee for the purpose. 


Two bridge and building foremen from 
each of the four western provinces com- 
pleted their training at Winnipeg recently. 
They were the first of a large group of 
foremen scheduled to participate in the 21- 
day sessions. 

The graduates were presented with certifi- 
cates upon completion of the course and 
were congratulated by union and manage- 
ment officials. 

Frank H. Keefe, general manager, 
Western Region, said he was confident the 
course would be most helpful to the men 
in their work, and that they were now 
better equipped also to train employees 
under their jurisdiction. 


* * * 


Open House Declared Success 


An “Open House” day, sponsored by the 
LMPC of the Edmonton, Alta., Municipal 
Power Plant, and held in conjunction with 
the city’s 50th anniversary celebrations, was 
declared a marked success by employees 
and management. 

More than 10,000 residents of Edmonton 
took advantage of the invitation to see how 
and where the power to light their homes 
is generated. They showed keen interest in 
everything that was on display, and had 
many questions to ask. 

A particularly gratifying phase of the 
affair, from the viewpoint of the sponsors, 
was the fact that many plant employees 
who had been working in the morning of 
“Open House” day returned to the work- 
ings in the afternoon, accompanied by their 
families, to make the inspection tour along 
with other visitors. 

So successful was the event considered 
that it will be held annually from now on. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial 
of Labour. 


Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relations 


and Conciliation 





Certification ne Other Proeeealt tel bata 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. During 
the month, the Board received eleven 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Canada 
Steamships Lines Limited, Montreal, com- 
prising first mates, second mates, and third 
mates employed aboard the company’s 
vessels, excluding mates from the bargain- 
ing unit (L.G., March, p. 298). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
of Canadian National Railways, employed 
in its Regional Accounting Office, Winnipeg 

ee April, p. 425). 

. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
phew Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, aboard the M.V. Guy 
Bartholomew, M.V. Frank J. Humphrey, 
M.V. R. A. McGinnis, M.V. fRoberi 
McMichael and M.V. Lady Cecil (LG., 
June, p. 654). 

4. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1905, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Pembroke Electric 
Light Company Limited, Pembroke, Ont., 
comprising distribution and _ sub-station 
employees, powerhouse employees, and the 
employee assisting the dam superintendent. 

5. National Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Ha! Ha! Bay, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Saguenay 
Terminals Limited at Port Alfred, Que. 
(L.G., July, p. 822). 

6. National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited, 
on behalf of a unit of weekly-paid office 
employees employed by Saguenay ‘Ter- 
minals Limited at Port Alfred (L.G., July, 
ieeeae): 

7. United Steel Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited at Seven Islands, Que. (L.G.., 
July, p. 822). 
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Labour Relations Board 


8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, comprising lift- 
truck drivers directly and_ regularly 
employed by the company in receiving 
cargo for transfer or delivery on the 
premises of the company. (See below.) 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, respondent 
(unit of maintenance employees) (L.G., 
Jilye pe s22)% 

2. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Atlantic and Gulf Stevedores Limited and 
Foley Stevedoring Company, Sorel, Que. 
respondents. (See below.) 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of West Indies 
Wharf (United Keno Hill Mines Ltd. and 


Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited), 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of lift-truck drivers employed by 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atlantic and Gulf Steve- 
doring Company Limited and _ Foley 
Stevedoring Company, Sorel, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of British 
Yukon Navigation Company, Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 








on behalf of unit of redeaps employed by 
the Canadian National Railways on its 
Western Region (Investigating Officer: 
B. H. Hardie). 


6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company Limited, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O'Neill): 

7. National Association of Government 
Seafarers, Wharf and Yard Employees, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
aboard the tugs Sir Hugh Allen and 
Glenkeen (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

8. The Transport Employees Association, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Inter- 


national Transport Service Limited, B.C. 
Auto Carriers Limited, and Peace River 
Transport Limited, Whalley, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

9. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cascade Motor Freight Lines 
Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
}>_S. ‘Lysce). 

10. General Truck Drivers ‘and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Expressway Truck Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. HE. 
Poirier). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 4 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 


Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Ln pn SSS Sennen ener ee een nen —————— 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings | 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. The Packers Steamship Company 


Limited, Vancouver, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Ine. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) 
Windsor, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

3. Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

4. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and Local 
882, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Local 692, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Local 213, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
and Local 170, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (general cargo), 
and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
duly, eoeaS22e:. 

2. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (Newfoundland 
Coal Company Limited), and Longshore- 
men’s Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: Wabi tlaylow" (E.G July. pso22); 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., July, 
Dp. 823): 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and Local 165, American Federation of 
Technical Engineers (L.G., July, p. 824) was 
fully constituted in June with the appoint- 
ment of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, as 
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Chairman. Mr. Taylor was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation , 
of the other two members, E. Macauly 
Dillon, QC, and J. O. Robertson, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and the Atomic Energy Allied Council, 
American Federation of Labour (L.G., July, 
p. 824) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
EK. Macauly Dillon, QC, and D. R. ‘Walkin- 
shaw, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.Ga Feb. peli): 


2. Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
D042). 


3. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Railways) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., May, p. 542). 


4. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
p. 542). 

5. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
D042): 


6. Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., June, 
p. 656). 
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_ Collective Agreements 
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The Flour Milling Industry 


About 75 per cent of workers in flour milling industry are covered by 
terms of a collective agreement, analysis of current contracts shows 


Most production and maintenance workers 
in the flour milling industry in Canada are 
covered by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment An analysis of the current collective 
agreements on file in the Economics and 
Research Branch indicates that 3,039 
workers, about 75 per cent of the wage 
earners in the industry, are covered by 25 
collective agreements. 

The study extends to establishments 
primarily engaged in milling flour from 
grain, but does not include other sectors 
of the grain mill products industry, such 
as feed and chopping mills, the preparation 
of breakfast foods and the manufacture of 
stock and poultry feed. Typical occupa- 
tions covered by collective agreements in 
the flour milling industry include sifter 
operator, grinder man, wheat cleaner, 
packer and sewer, warehouse labourer. 
Office workers and superviscry personnel 
from the rank of foreman up are excluded 
from the collective bargaining units. 

As may be seen from the accompanying 
table, a large majority of the contracts are 
negotiated by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL). Among 
the other unions holding bargaining rights 
are the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC) and the 
American Federation of Grain Mi£illers 
(AFL-TLC). In addition, the National 
Union of Operating Engineers of Canada 
(CCL) and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFL-TLC) each 
have one contract in a plant where the 
majority of workers are represented by 
another union. 

There is no multi-employer bargaining 
in this industry. All agreements are signed 
by a single employer and the employees 
of one establishment. 

Thirteen of the 25 current collective 
agreements are to run for a period of two 
years. Most of the others are one-year 
agreements. 


Union Security and Check-off—Com- 
pulsory union membership is provided in 
seven agreements. Of these, only two, 
affecting 82 employees, have a full union 
shop. In the other five agreements in this 
group, there is a modified union shop, 


whereby all new employees are obliged to — 


join the union. 


Maintenance of membership clauses were 
found in an additional 11 agreements, 
affecting 1,633 workers. In this latter group 
union security is further strengthened by a 
provision in five agreements, affecting 621 
workers, that all non-members must pay 
union dues; in three others of this group, 
affecting 808 workers, new employees must 
pay union dues whether or not they join 
the union. 


All 25 agreements provide for some form 
of check-off of union dues; the check-off 
being made compulsory in nine agreements 
and voluntary in 16 agreements. Slightly 
more than 70 per cent of the 3,039 workers 
under agreement are covered by provisions 
for a voluntary check-off. 


Hours of Work—Nearly all agreements 
include provisions for a work day of eight 
hours, five days a week. In only three 
agreements is the number of regular hours 
of work in excess of 40 per week. 


Overtime Rates—Time and one-half is 
the overtime rate applicable under ll 
agreements. It applies to daily hours in all 
cases but one, in which the mill premium 
rate 1s payable only after regular weekly 
hours have been worked. If worked, 
Sundays or alternate seventh day are either 
paid at double rate (15 agreements, 1,955 
workers) or at time and one-half (10 
agreements, 1,084 workers). 


Paid Statutory Holidays—Nearly all 
employees in the flour milling industry are 
entitled to eight paid statutory holidays 
during the year. Workers receive a regular 
day’s pay for each of these eight days. 
For any work performed on these holidays, 
17 agreements covering some 2,300 workers 
provide that the employees are to receive 
double time and a half, that is, time and 
one-half added to the straight time pay for 
the holiday. 


Paid Vacations—All 25 collective agree- 
ments provided for paid vacations. The 
length of the vacation period generally 
varies with the employees’ length of service 
with the company. A maximum of three 
weeks of vacation with pay is provided in 
23 agreements covering 2,951 employees. To 
qualify for a third week of vacation, 20 
years’ service is required under 16 agree- 
ments affecting 2,332 employees. Service 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN CURRENT COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE FLOUR 
MILLING INDUSTRY 











Number of 
wy Number of 
Provisions Workers 
Agreements Coverad 
Total—All Agreements aii cf: icc gente + Pads <<a | Boe ae OP et eee 25 3,039 
Unions 
United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL)................. 17 2,379 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLG).......2...0:-0+.-eusse 3 485 
Otherrnioneir eee eee. Ue yen re hee hcl nate tats fs Te as Cee ee 5 175 
Term of Agreement 
Less than: One veal -t eaae. . Leb tie ane BiG ek on Vs ee ee 1 61 
ONS Care RO ere oT ee eS, ca Ral GR Calva Sane ey ee 10 1,071 
More thanone year and less. than twovyears:4 -.... 590 ever ee ee 1 153 
"ESWOVGATS pee 2h ticles sis sin aatccnapetnae ls DRE Se Se ols o's iE ace ee on 13 1,849 
Union Membership 
Union shopspro visions. Wisk: AES sie + os fees Us eee 7 756 
Maintenance of membership clause.................--. eRe Tear ho 11 1,633 
ING DEOVISLOT coe case tore feces ot hegtg osu eecerce: cierce ives apts en Ae rae rf 650 
Check-off of Union Dues 
Compulsory check-otb 7. wa. Gtckiset cece uc ro¥ ss sks ee 9 856 
Voluntary and réevoleables: a5. oo acne aoe ns 5 Meet = ees ee 7 705 
Voluntary, not stated whether revokable or not....... a ee i 1,247 
Volunteryiand Itrevorn ble. tat bao pune nee | ee or ae ee ee 2 231 
Hours of Work 
Daily 
S NOUPS DEL CAVce Be octial ees been cities ek oa o.oo ane ene eee 24 2,911 
Notascertalian ble t.4.25 cae em esi es wis od sateen ae ee 1 28 
Weekly 
40 Hours per weele as yy s.oeue en gad Acc std< scien eat a a cee ee ee 22 2,921 
44 Hours Wer VOLE Le rt ic, in oo ek ae iwi share te to GERBERA i ae 2 88 
Ad Hours per Wee Pee eee de. «J asl he eee ee cater 1 30 
Days Per Week 
SCAYS HERP WORIEN, cok jee Sy a eeotie, c autem cel seta: 5. + Slaw ik js mae tee de: ape eee 23 2,951 
SRCAY S\DOr  WEGLGATANE 2. te Sires oe Cre eR bs. UE ace SPP oe eC Cane i} 60 
Notascertainabletss: 3a; tater ae ee. os eee Oe ee 1 28 
Overtime Rates 
Time and one-half after standard hours per day and per week............. 17 Daher ee 
Time and one-hali for work outside of designated working hours.......... 4 477 
Time and one-half for specified number of hours; overtime rate higher 
thereafter ney ieee. . WROreeI Mae. «Mee. oc Oca Cet a i: Sepa ee 2 154 
Straight time for short period before overtime rate of time and one-half 
isapplicalblec. . achawee ei see eo ea. On Ce a ne ae a ee 1 65 
Time and one-half immediately after standard hours per week only...... 1 30 
Overtime Rates on Sunday or alternate 7th day 
Doble, tines La Meee each eee oe ee | en eee ee eee 15 1,955 
Time and -oOne-Wali@es. « o/. cca. Coe ce ee lee See ee ee ee 10 1, 084 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Number of days 
GO GAYS s toa l scciehe Sdnscenin os erh sauder one canes e Ieee UPN ee Se eee 1 28 
Says ee CR EL) S(t en Mee OEE Ps 5 iia yA 7h! Pal ee cee ee 25 3,001 
9 daysis oc ir ee es a ee ee Ore o. 1 10 
Rate of Pay if holidays are worked 
Double timeiand oneshali testes etees ak oh ee es ee ee 17 2h aE 
Double time sree ene oa eee Be eee ere ee ee viet dee 6 631 
Time andtoneshaligee es Ue. eee teen. = pig his 2cas stele we Saat a 1 45 
No Provisions /258 wees all ee eee ee on ee 1 30 
Paid Vacations 
Graduated Plan—Maximum of three weeks...............0-0000eeeeees Aa 2,951 
Graduated Plan—Maximum. of two weeks o.....c 0. seer ane se eee qi 28 
Uniform plan—Two weeks after one year’s Service..............0.e000: 1 60 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN CURRENT COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE FLOUR 











MILLING INDUSTRY 
Number of 
“os Number of 
Provisions id preerieute Ay aan 
Shift Schedules and Differentials 
3-shifts—higher differential for third than for second shift............. 20 2,741 
3-shifts—equal differential for second and third shift................... 1 165 
Deinitapi Lue Toren (isl iey tiie ice, Mle ee thet eek, cee Ban be leech. y 2 95 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated—no differential. .... 1 28 
DG Dre vision 101 Sith OPCLTAtiONS).... sce. belt lad Ola cey ae vee wae bake. 1 10 
Seniority Applications Provisions 
In layoffs, promotions, rehirings and in choice of vacations and/or work. 14 1,935 
iia vous, promotions AC TONITINES, . 620. .asescloigcscencdesbecseesecre 9 1,085 
In layoffs, rehirings and in choice of vacations and/or work oe ee eo 1 9 
rae yeh el VMN esc aes. Aho BUUREN fdlh Ee ao. afBeers sled Sis 4 'akals w wcteensid ardic 1 10 


requirements for a third week of vacation 
in the other seven agreements were 10, 15 
or 25 years. 


Seniority—Length of service is recognized 
in determining the order of layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions in practically all of the 
agreements. It is usually stated that 
seniority will prevail where ability to do the 
work and other factors are relatively equal. 

In 11 of the 25 agreements seniority is 
based on both departmental and _ plant 
units, while in five other contracts seniority 
is plant-wide and in two others, department- 
wide only. 


Grievance Procedure—Most agreements 
do not limit the operation of the grievance 
procedure to disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of the agreement. 
It would appear, therefore, that any dispute 
arising during the term of the agreement 
may be processed through the grievance 
procedures. An employee with a grievance 
is usually represented by a shop steward at 
the first stage. If the grievance remains 
unsettled, it is then normally taken up by 
the grievance committee. In some pro- 


cedures a business agent or other union 
official may act on behalf of employees at 
one or another stage. 


From the employer’s standpoint, a griev- 
ance is usually first submitted to the 
employee’s foreman; if not settled by the 
foreman the grievance then goes to either 
the division or works manager or, in some 
cases, the personnel manager; if still 
unsettled, it is then submitted to the 
highest officials of the company or to their 
designated representatives. 


In 22 of the 25 agreements, provision is 
made for arbitration of disputes not settled 
through the grievance procedure. In several 
agreements, arbitration provisions are 
restricted to grievances arising out of the 
interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment, or stipulate that the arbitrator’s 
decision will have to be in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. 


A majority of the agreements contain a 
clause prohibiting strikes and _ lockouts 
during the term of the agreement. Other 
agreements provide that in the event of a 
strike essential services will be maintained. 


EEE 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds validity of federal labour relations 
legislation. Manitoba court quashes board order holding a nursery 


business subject to vacation pay law. 


British Columbia court holds 


that an agreement reached during conciliation proceedings is binding 


The Supreme Court of Canada, dealing 
with two questions referred to it by the 
Governor in Council, held that the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act is applicable to a group of stevedores 
in Toronto, and that the basic provisions 
of the Act are not beyond the legislative 
jurisdiction of Parliament. Stevedoring as 
carried on in the case in question was held 
to be an integral part of shipping opera- 
tions. 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that it was appropriate to review by 
way of certiorarz a decision of the Manitoba 
Labour Board as to the application of the 
Vacations with Pay Act to a Winnipeg 
firm, and held that the firm was engaged 
in market gardening and was therefore not 
subject to the Act. 


In British Columbia the status of a 
memorandum of agreement between the 
Shipping Federation and a longshoreman’s 
local was determined by the Supreme 
Court in a declaratory judgment. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


... finds ILR. & D.I. Act is applicable to certain 
stevedores and, in general, is valid legislation 


The Governor General in Council, by 
Order in Council of November 18, 1954, 
referred to the Supreme Court of Canada 
the following questions of law for hearing 
and consideration: 


(1) Does the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chapter 152, 
apply in respect of the employees in 
Toronto of the Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co., Ltd., employed upon 
or in connection with the operation 
of the work, undertaking or business 
of the company as_ hereinbefore 
described? 


(2) Is the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chapter 152, 
ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada either in whole or in part 
and, if so, in what particular or 
particulars and to what extent? 
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The Supreme Court, in a_ judgment 
delivered June 28, answered yes to the first 
question and no to the second, qualifying 
the answer to the second by limiting it 
to the first 53 sections of the Act, which 
contain the substantive provisions of the 
Act regulating labour relations in the 
industries subject to the jurisdiction of 
Parliament. As no argument was pre- 
sented as to the sections following Section 
53, no judgment was given as to their 
validity. 

Mr. Justice Locke, dissenting in part, 
would have held that the Act applied to 
the stevedores in the employ of the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co., Ltd., but not to 
its office staff. As to the second question, 
he would have held that the Act was valid 
except as to employees engaged in shipping 
the activities of which are confined within 
the lmits of a province or of which the 
principal part is so confined. Mr. Justice 
Rand would have answered no to the first 
question, holding that on the basis of the 
argument presented the activities of the 
company were not so closely annexed to 
shipping as to come within the federal 
power. Dealing with the second question, 
he held the Act valid. 


The reference to the Supreme Court 
arose out of an attempt by the United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL) to 
obtain bargaining rights on behalf of 
employees of the Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co., Ltd., at Toronto who were 
already represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). In 1953 the Brotherhood, as 
the bargaining agent for a bargaining unit 
consisting of all employees of the Company 
in the port of Toronto except non-working 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





foremen, persons above the rank of fore- 
men, office staff and security guards, was 
granted conciliation services by the federal 
Minister of Labour and_ subsequently 
entered into an agreement with the Com- 
pany. On June 17, 1954, a further collective 
agreement was entered into by the Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood. On June 15, 
1954, the United Mine Workers of America 
applied to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board for certification as the bargaining 
agent of the same employees, and the Board 
decided it had jurisdiction to hear the 
application for certification. The Brother- 
hood applied to the Supreme Court of 
Ontario for an order to prevent the Board 
from taking proceedings with respect to 
the application. The Attorney General for 
Ontario intervened and _ notified the 
Attorney General for Canada that the 
constitutional validity of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
would be brought in question. The order 
of reference to the Supreme Court of 
Canada was then made in order to settle 
the dispute and obtain the opinion of the 
Court as to the jurisdiction of Parliament 
to enact the statute. The Attorney General 
for Canada, the Brotherhood and the Com- 
pany contended that the Act is within the 
powers of Parliament, while the Attorneys 
General for Ontario, Quebec and Alberta, 
and the United Mine Workers of America 
submitted that it 1s ultra vires. 


Opinion of the Chief Justice 


The Chief Justice, in his reasons for 
decision, set forth the relevant facts and 
circumstances recited in the order of refer- 
ence. The Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co., 
Ltd., which was incorporated under the 
Companies Act of Canada, furnishes steve- 
doring and terminal services for certain 
shipping companies in several Canadian 
ports, including Toronto. In Toronto it 
owns Shed Number 10 and leases Shed 
Number 4 and during the navigation season 
in 1954—approximately April to November 
—its operations consisted exclusively of 
services rendered in connection with the 
loading and unloading of ships, pursuant 
to contracts with seven shipping companies 
to handle all loading and unloading of their 
ships arriving and departing during that 
season. All these ships were operated on 
regular schedules between ports in Canada 
and ports outside of Canada. 


The Company’s business in Toronto con- 
sists in rendering the following services. 
The Company on notification of the pending 
arrival of ships makes such preparations 
as are necessary for unloading and loading 
such ships, including the taking on of 


necessary employees. It also receives 
delivery of cargo from the tailboards of 
trucks from railway car doors and holds 
it in its sheds for loading. With respect 
to unloading, when the ship has arrived, 
and been secured by its crew alongside the 
Company’s sheds, the Company opens the 
hatches (if this is not done by the crew) 
and removes the cargo from the hold to 
the dock and there delivers it to con- 
signees at the tailboards of trucks or at 
railway car doors or places the cargo in 
the Company’s sheds. The cargo placed in 
the sheds is immediately, or during the 
next few days, delivered by the Company 
as required to the tailboards of trucks or 
to railway car doors. In these operations 
the Company uses the ship’s winches and 
booms for raising and lowering the slings; 
it furnishes pallets necessary for lifting and 
piling the cargo and machines for towing 
and lifting cargo on the dock and in the 
sheds; and in cases of cargo too heavy for 
the ship’s winches and booms it uses land 
cranes obtained by it. With respect to 
loading, the operations are substantially 
similar except that they are reversed, the 
last act of loading being the securing of 
the hatch covers if this is not done by the 
crew of the ship. In unloading the Com- 
pany checks the cargo against the ship’s 
manifest as it 1s unloaded and for loading 
it checks the cargo as it is received to 
assist In preparation of the ship’s manifest. 


In Toronto the Company has the follow- 
ing employees: officers, office staff, superin- 
tendents, foremen, longshoremen checkers 
and shedmen. The four last-mentioned 
groups are commonly referred to in the 
port of Toronto as “stevedores”. During 
loading and unloading the Company has 
at the dock a management representative, 
superintendents and walking-bosses, and 
stevedores. The duties of these stevedores 
are as follows. The longshoremen work 
in gangs under the foremen. In unloading, 
some remove hatch covers if necessary and 
work in the hold to place the cargo in 
slings; some are winch operators and 
signalmen operating the ship’s hoists; and 
some work on the dock to sort and pile 
cargo in the sheds except where immediate 
delivery is taken by the consignee or 
carrier. In loading the operation is 
reversed, the cargo being taken from the 
sheds and stowed in the hold by long- 
shoremen whose last act is, if necessary, to 
secure the hatch covers and winches and 
booms. The shedmen in general deliver 
cargo from the sheds to the tailboards of 
trucks or to railway car doors or receive 
cargo at those points and place it in the 
sheds and sometimes re-arrange the cargo 
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in the sheds. The checkers check the 
incoming cargo against the ship’s manifest 
and check outgoing cargo for preparation 
of the ship’s manifest. The unloading and 
loading of a ship is performed under the 
direction and authority of the ship’s officers. 
The orders of the ship’s officers are given 
to the supervisory personnel of the Com- 
pany who direct the work of the stevedores. 


In dealing with the first question, the 
Chief Justice emphasized that the question 
was whether the Act applies in respect of 
the employees engaged in the undertaking 
described in the Order in Council, and that 
according to that description the Com- 
pany’s operations for the year 1954 
“consisted exclusively of services rendered 
in connection with the loading and unload- 
ing of ships, pursuant to contracts with 
seven shipping companies to handle all 
loading and unloading of their ships arriving 
and departing during that season. All these 
ships were operated on regular schedules 
between ports in Canada and ports outside 
of Canada.” It was unnecessary to consider 
the possibility of the Company engaging in 
other activities. The fact that the Com- 
pany is an organization independent of the 
steamship companies with which it con- 
tracted did not, in his opinion, affect the 
matter and he said he found it difficult to 
distinguish these employees from those, 
engaged in similar work, employed directly 
by a shipping company whose ships ply 
between Canadian and foreign ports. The 
question whether employees of other inde- 
pendent organizations engaged in furnishing 
services are covered by the Act should be 
left until the occasion arises. He con- 
cluded that the employees of the Company 
in Toronto, as they were engaged in the 
year 1954, are part and parcel of works in 
relation to which the Parliament of Canada 
has exclusive Jurisdiction to legislate. 


In dealing with the second question, the 
Chief Justice examined Section 53 of the 
Act, which states that Part I applies in 
respect of employees who are employed 
“upon or in connection with the operation 
of any work, undertaking or business that 
is within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada,” and which, without 
restricting “the generality of the foregoing,” 
enumerates eight matters subject to that 
authority. He found these matters either 
referable to specific provisions of the British 
North America Act placing them under the 
exclusive legislative authority of Parlia- 
ment or, in the case of air transportation 
and radio, that they had by judicial inter- 
pretation been so placed, with one reserva- 
tion. This reservation was that “in some 
particulars a provincial legislature had 
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jurisdiction over ferries or ships plying 
between points within the limits of the 
province” and, therefore, Parliament does 
not in his opinion have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that field, but “questions may arise 
in connection with particular employees” 
because of Parliament’s authority over 
navigation and shipping. 

He did not accept the contention that 
the words “in connection with” are too 
broad, but said that the Act should not 
be construed to apply to employees who are 
employed at remote stages but only to 
those whose work is intimately connected 
with the work, undertaking or business. 


Scope of “in connection with” 


Each of the nine judges gave separate 
reasons for his answer. Several judges dealt 
with the scope of the words “in connection 
with”. Mr. Justice Kellock said the words 
“are not to be construed in a remote sense 
but as limited to persons actually engaged 
in the operation of the work, undertaking 
or business which may be in question. Just 
what are the proper limits in this connec- 
tion of the word ‘employees’ in the section 
must be left for determination in particular 
cases as they arise”. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau said the words 


‘must not be given too wide an application 


but that it is quite impossible to say in 
the abstract what is and what is not “4 


in 
connection with”. Each case must be dealt 
with separately. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright said the words 
must be understood as meaning “connected 
in such manner with the operation of the 
work, undertaking or business referred to 
that the legislation contained in Part I of 
the Act when applied to the employees so 
described is in substance legislation in rela- 
tion to the operation of such work, under- 
taking or business or necessarily incidental 
...or truly ancillary ...thereto”. 

Mr. Justice Estey said that the words 
should be construed in association with the 
other language of the Act and so construed 
they would not include more “than that 
which would form an integral part or be 
necessarily incidental to the work, under- 
taking or business that was within the legis- 
lative competence of Parliament”. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux quoted from an 
English case Lawson v. The Wallasey Local 
Board) LR-11, QBD. 229. in» which’, the 
expression “anything in connection with this 
contract” was held to mean anything “part 
of or necessarily connected with the con- 
tract”. Under a like construction, consistent 
with the limiting feature in the governing 
phrase (“that is within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada”) 


the employment therein referred to would 
then be employment upon such work, 
undertaking or business that is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada or employment as to part of or 
necessarily connected with the operation of 
such work, undertaking or business. 

Mr. Justice Locke, who dissented from 
the majority to the extent of holding that 
office employees of the Eastern Stevedoring 
Co., Ltd., were not covered by the Act, 
did so on the ground that in his view the 
office staff in this situation were not 
employed upon or in connection with the 
work of shipping. “In connection with” 
should be construed as referring “to services 
rendered by employees which by their very 
nature and necessarily incidental to activi- 
ties subject to the legislative control of 
Parliament such as the services of those 
operating the winches who, in this occupa- 
tion, are included in the designation of 
stevedores.” 

Mr. Justice Rand found neither the office 
staff nor the stevedores engaged upon or in 
connection with shipping. He held the 
stevedoring operation not to be “truly 
ancillary” or “necessarily incidental” to 
shipping, to the extent necessary to remove 
provincial control over them as local opera- 
tions. To do so would mean “an extension 
of dominion jurisdiction to the internal 
relations of an independent organization 
specializing in a limited function employed 
not as a permanently annexed or incor- 
porated segment of dominion undertakings 
but as a local agency furnishing terminal 
services generally for which the steamship 
companies contract currently”. The fact 
that the company’s activity during 1954 was 
confined to certain steamship was not “a 
controlling circumstance”. He mentioned 
examples of local services that might be 
provided to local as well as federal under- 
takings and made the point that a division 
of legislative authority would be hopelessly 
confused. 

Must a general protective agency, because 
it serves banks, be treated in any degree in 
respect of labour relations as performing a 
service ancillary to banking? Would a 
general delivery service engaging with an 
express company to make local deliveries be 


drawn fractionally within the dominion 
orbit? 


Meaning of “navigation and shipping” 

Reasons for holding that the work of 
stevedoring falls within “navigation and 
shipping” were set out in the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Kellock as follows: 

In my opinion, this head of jurisdiction 
extends to all matters connected with a ship 
as an instrument of navigation and trans- 


port of cargo and passengers. The juris- 
diction must extend to stowage and, in my 


opinion, to loading and discharge also, which 
operations have been traditionally the 
responsibility of the ship and carried out 
under the direction of the master. 


In Mr. Justice Taschereau’s opinion, 
“regulation of employment of stevedores is 
an essential part of navigation and _ ship- 
ping and is essentially connected with the 
carrying on of the transportation by ship”. 
In much the same terms Mr. Justice Abbott 
said that “it seems clear that the loading 
and unloading of ships (often referred to as 
stevedoring when done by men who are 
not members of the ship’s crew) is an 
essential part of the transportation of foods 
by water”. 

In Mr. Justice Fauteux’s view, stevedor- 
ing is an operation “part of or necessarily 
connected with” the operation of shipping. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Cart- 
wright, the actual operation of ships and 
the performance of such acts as are essen- 
tial parts of transportation by ship fall 
within the words “navigation and shipping”. 
Going on to speak of the specific case of 
the employees of the Eastern Stevedoring 
Company as they were employed in 1954 
he said: 

It is my opinion that Part I of the Act 
when applied to employees who are employed 
in the operation of the undertaking of the 
Company is legislation in relation to shipping 
and not merely legislation incidental or 
ancillary thereto. The actual loading and 
unloading of ships is, in my view, an integral 
part of shipping. 


The same view was taken by Mr. Justice 
Estey : 

That the work of stevedores is an integral 
part (of operation of lines of steam ships) 
would seem to follow from the fact that 
these lines of steam ships are engaged in 
the transportation of freight and the loading 
and unloading therefor, which would appear 
to be as necessary to the successful operation 
thereof as the enbussing and debussing of 
passengers in the Winner case, supra. The 
loading would, therefore, be an integral part 
of the operation of these lines of steamships 
and, therefore, subject to the legislative 
jurisdiction of Parliament. 


Interprovincial Shipping 


The question of the authority of Parlia- 
ment to legislate concerning employees 
engaged upon or in connection with “trans- 
portation by ship anywhere in Canada” 
arose in consideration of the second ques- 
tion as to the validity of the Act. As 
noted above, the Chief Justice thought 
there was some limitation on the exclusive 
authority of Parliament with respect to 
intraprovincial shipping. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau also considered 
that provincial jurisdiction over inland 
shipping “which is not always a federal 
concern” was not entirely excluded. 


Mr. Justice Kellock held that there was 
jurisdiction left with the provincial legis- 
latures with regard to purely local ferries, 
pointing out that at the time of Con- 
federation the current understanding of a 
ferry was “the continuation of a puble 
highway across a river or other water for 
the purpose of public traffic from the 
termination of the highway on the one side 
to its recommencement on the other side”. 
He thought, therefore, that the Jurisdiction 
of Parliament with regard to navigation and 
shipping was encroached upon only in respect 
of such matters as the granting of fran- 
chises, schedules, rates and control of traffic 
using a local ferry. Such matters as wages, 
hours of labour, and agreements relating to 
conditions of labour upon ships, whether 
operated in local or interprovincial or 
international waters, are in his opinion 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright took the view 
that the actual operation of ships and the 
performance of such acts as are essential 
parts of “transportation by ship” fall 
within the words “navigation and shipping” 
and so within the jurisdiction of Parla- 
ment even in the case of a purely intra- 
provincial line of ships. 

Mr. Justice Estey held that whatever 
may be included under “navigation and 
shipping,” the precise meaning of which is 
not easy to determine, applies equally 
whether the work, undertaking or business 
be otherwise subject to the legislative juris- 
diction of either Parliament or a provincial 
legislature. He found it appropriate that 
Parliament should adopt comprehensive 
language to make it clear that its provi- 
sions apply to labour and labour relations 
in respect of navigation and_ shipping, 
whether the work, undertaking or business 
be inland or maritime, and to the operation 
of ships and transportation by ship any- 
where in Canada. 

Mr. Justice Abbott held that the com- 
bined effect of the references to shipping 
is to exclude from federal jurisdiction, except 
in such aspects as may relate to the navi- 
gation of the vessel, shipping which is 
purely local in character such as a ferry or a 
line of ships operating wholly within the 
limits of one province. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux agreed with the view 
that there is no power in Parliament to 
deal with such local activities as exclusively 
intraprovincial shipping. 

As indicated in his answer to Question 2, 
Mr. Justice Locke held that, with respect 
to undertakings of persons engaged in 
shipping activities confined within the limits 
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of a province or the main or principal part 
of whose undertakings are so confined, 
exclusive power to make laws in relation to 
the industrial relations between employers 
and those employed is in the province. 


Mr. Justice Rand held that it would be 
an unwarranted encroachment on provincial 
powers to extend the scope of shipping to 
crews of vessels engaged in strictly local 
undertakings or services, including fishing 
fleets and craft engaged primarily in intra- 
provincial carriage. 


Property and Civil Rights 


Several judges dealt specifically with the 
contention of those who opposed the 
validity of the Act that the subject matter 
of the legislation is within the ambit of 
“property and civil rights in the province,” 
and “matters of a merely local or private 
nature in the province,” listed under exclu- 
sive powers of provincial legislatures in 
Section 92. Mr. Justice Kellock said that 
if the legislation is authorized by any of 
the classes of subjects enumerated under 
the powers of Parliament in Section 91, 
Section 92 becomes inapplicable, notwith- 
standing that the subject matter of legis- 
lation inevitably affects matters otherwise 
within that section. Making the same 
point, Mr. Justice Cartwright quoted the 
words of Lork Atkin in Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association v. Attorney-General for 
Canada (1931) AC 310: 

If then the legislation in question is 
authorized under one or other of the heads 
specifically enumerated in s. 91, it is not to 
the purpose to say that it affects property 
and civil rights in the provinces. Most of 
the specific subjects in s. 91 do affect prop- 
erty and civil rights but so far as the legis- 
lation of Parliament in pith and substance 
is operating within the enumerated powers 


there is constitutional authority to interfere 
with property and civil rights. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux, also citing the 
Proprietary Articles case, went on to dis- 
tinguish from the present case Toronto 
Electric Commissioners v. Snider (1925) 
AC 396 in which the earlier federal legis- 
lation dealing with investigation of disputes 
was declared ultra vires: 


In Toronto Electric Commissioners  v. 
Snider (supra), the statute considered, which 
was the predecessor to the Act, did, in a 
like matter and in a manner substantially 
similar, interfere with property and civil 
rights of employers and employees. There 
was, however, as to the application of the 
legislation, no limitation of a character such 
as the one found in the present Act. Ulti- 
mately, the question considered was whether 
this interference constituted the purpose of 
the legislation or was it merely incidental 
to other purposes within the legislative com- 
petence of Parliament. It being found that 


neither the evidence adduced in the record 
nor the statute itself manifested any purpose 
other than the one indicated by the legal 
effect of its provisions, i.e., interference with 
property and civil rights, the legislation was 
declared ultra vires. Under the present leg- 
islation, however, the limitation, resting 
moreover in its essence formally on con- 
stitutional grounds, evidences a purpose other 
than the one indicated by the legal effect of 
its provisions, 1.e., the promotion of peaceful 
labour operations in works, undertakings and 
businesses strictly within the legislative com- 
petence of Parliament. And while a like 
conclusion may not be reached in all of the 
cases where a similar pattern of legislative 
action is adopted, in the present matter I 
think that “the legislation of Parliament in 
pith and substance is operating within the 
enumerated powers” of Parliament. 


Question of Exclusive Jurisdiction 


The opinion of each member of the 
Court clearly was that Parliament has 
authority to legislate concerning labour and 
labour relations in a limited field. That 
field was described by Mr. Justice Estey as 
those situations in which labour and labour 
relations are (a) an integral part of or 
necessarily incidental to the headings 
enumerated under s. 91; (b) in _ respect 
to Dominion Government employees; (c) 
in respect to works and undertakings under 
ss. 91(29) and 92(10); (d) in respect of 
works, undertakings or businesses in Canada 
but outside of any province. 


The question whether, in the absence of 
legislation by Parlhament, provincial legis- 
lation would be operative in respect to 
any of these undertakings which are of a 
local nature was commented on by some 
judges. It was pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Kellock that it was not necessary to con- 
sider the question, since in the present 
instance the field is occupied, but he cited 
authorities for the proposition that the 
power of Parliament to legislate with 
respect to the management of such under- 
takings was exclusive, and that there would 
be no room for provincial legislation on the 
same subject matter with relation to such 
an undertaking, whether the field had or 
had not been occupied. He found in the 
Act under question 

a legislative pronouncement that each and 
every of the works, undertakings and busi- 
nesses described in the lettered paragraphs 
are works, undertakings and _ businesses 
within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of Parliament and their enumeration is not 
to restrict the generality of the works, 


undertakings or businesses within that legis- 
lative authority. 


Mr. Justice Locke noted that although 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Duff in the 
Hours of Work Reference (1925) SCR 505, 
was to the effect that with respect to such 
undertakings provincial authority is unim- 
paired and unrestricted if there is no 


federal legislation, this was to be con- 
trasted with what was said by Lord Watson 
in Union Colliery v. Bryden (1899) AC 
588, that the abstinence of the Dominion 
Parliament from legislating to the full limit 
of its powers could not have the effect of 
transferring to any provincial legislature the 
legislative power assigned to the Dominion 
by Section 91. 


Mr. Justice Taschereau referred to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in 
Minimum Wage Act of Saskatchewan (1948) 
SCR 248 in which it was held “that the 
wages of an employee of a Postal Service 
of Canada were within the exclusive legis- 
lative field of the Parliament of Canada, 
and that any encroachment by provincial 
legislation on that subject must be looked 
upon as being ultra vires whether or not 
Parhament has or has not dealt with the 
subject by legislation”. Reference re 
Validity of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, Supreme Court of 
Canada, June 28, 1955. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


--» quashes Labour Board ruling that nursery firm 
in Winnipeg was subject to Vacations with Pay Act 


In a case relating to the Vacations with 
Pay Act in Manitoba, it was held by Mr. 
Justice Duval in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that a Winnipeg nursery business 
came within the meaning of market 
gardening and was excluded from the Act. 


F. C. Pound Limited employed a man 
who claimed that according to the Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act he was entitled to a 
vacation with pay. The Manitoba Labour 
Board, upon application of the employee, 
ruled that the business was subject to the 
terms of the Act and ordered the company 
to pay the employee two weeks’ vacation 
wages. The Vacations with Pay Act 
apples to all employers and employees in 
every industry, business, trade and occupa- 
tion excepting agriculture, ranching and 
market gardening. 


The company applied for an order of 
certiorari to have the order of the Board 
reviewed and quashed on the ground that 
it is engaged in market gardening and is 
excepted from the Vacations with Pay Act 
and consequently the Board had no juris- 
diction to make the order. 


The facts as to the nature of the business 
were obtained by the court from an affidavit 
signed by the president of the company and 
filed the day before the hearing; the counsel 
for the Board was granted permission to 
cross-examine him on the affidavit as to the 
nature of the firm’s business. On _ this 
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evidence, Mr. Justice Duval found that the 
applicant obtained letters patent under the 
Companies Act of Manitoba in 1946 for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of 
gardening and since that date has engaged 
in growing flowers, vegetables, flowering 
shrubs and ornamental trees. Prior to the 
incorporation of his firm, the president had 
been in the gardening and _ landscaping 
business for 40 years, and after the incor- 
poration of the company continued to 
operate the business as before. 


The company owned two properties, both 
located in the city of Winnipeg. The main 
one consisted of about one acre of land 
situated on Mulvey Avenue, which was in 
the city’s suburbs when first acquired, and 
the second property, near the centre of the 
city, was operated mainly as a market out- 
let for sale of the company’s product. 


The company grows vegetables and 
flowers in flats for transplanting and also 
raises some vegetables such as cauliflowers, 
celery, lettuce and tomatoes to maturity 
but it is estimated that 90 per cent of them 
are sold for transplanting before maturity. 


In addition the company imports many 
bulbs, raises them in its greenhouses and 
resells the plants. It also imports special 
flowering shrubs and trees which it grows 
and resells. During May and June in each 
year the company undertakes landscaping 
and, in connection with this business, sells 
its products. It is estimated also that 75 
per cent of everything sold by the company 
is grown on its land or in its greenhouses 
and also one-third of its business is whole- 
sale and two-thirds retail. 


Mr. Justice Duval, in rendering judg- 
ment, held the operation came within the 
meaning of “market garden” and therefore 
was excluded from the Vacations with Pay 
Act. 


In support of his decision he reviewed 
the dictionary meanings of the expression 
“farm”, “market garden”, “nursery” and a 
number of statutory definitions, as well as 
leading authorities. 


He based his decision mainly on a 
judgment rendered by the Ontario Court of 
Appeal (1954) 1 DLR 82 dealing with the 
application of the Assessment Act to a 
nursery in Brampton, to the effect that 
occupation and use of land as a farm, 
market garden, or nursery is a question of 
fact and it is wholly immaterial how the 
person assessed in respect thereto describes 
or advertises his activities or to what trade 
association he belongs. He cannot avoid 
being automatically a florist if he raises and 
sells flowers and flowering plants, but it is 
illogical to say that he thereby ceases to 
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be a farmer, market gardener or nursery- 
man. Though it may be said that the chief 
or preponderating business of such a person 
is that of a florist, this does not mean 
necessarily that he does not occupy or use 
the land as a farm, market garden or 
nursery. 


The expression market gardens or nursery 
grounds was also interpreted in Purser v. 
Worthing Local Board of Health (1887) 
18 QBD 818, and in this case market garden 
and nursery ground were treated as 
synonymous terms and no reference was 
made to the method of sale. It is also well 
established that a market garden includes 
not only the growth of vegetables and fruits 
but also the growth of bulbs and flowers. 


Summing up, Mr. Justice Duval said: 


In my opinion the expression “market 
gardening” as used in sec. 3 of the Act in 
question does in effect clearly include the 
business carried on by the applicant herein. 
This expression is generally used to describe 
such business and I can find no case or 
dictionary definition that would indicate 
anything to the contrary. 


As to the jurisdiction of the Manitoba 
Labour Board to determine if the Vacations 
with Pay Act did or did not apply, counsel 
for the Board presented the argument that 
in this case the Board had jurisdiction to 
determine the issue and that the finding of 
the Board is final and conclusive and not 
subject to review on certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Duval pointed out that the 
jurisdiction of the Board to determine this 
question must be found in the provisions of 
Section 138 of the Vacations with Pay Act, 
which reads as follows: 

13. (1) Where doubt arises respecting any 
matter to which this Act applies and in 
particular, and without restricting the gener- 
ality of the foregoing, with respect to... 

(c) the application of this Act or of any 
provision thereof to any person... 
the matter may be referred by an employee 
or his employer to the board, and the board 
may make an order deciding the matter and 
where necessary directing the employer to 
pay vacation wages to an employee, or to 
grant him a vacation as herein provided, 
or both. 

(2) An order of the board made under 
subsection (1) shall be final and conclusive 
and binding upon all persons affected there- 
by, and every person to whom the order 
applies shall obey it in accordance with its 
tenor. 


The governing words in the section were, 
in his opinion, the italicized words above. 
He interpreted them to mean that if the 
Act applies, the board shall have the powers 
set out in Section 18. The application of 
the Act must be determined by the section 
dealing with application. If it were in- 
tended that the Board should have the 


power to limit or enlarge its jurisdiction, 
these powers would be clearly and precisely 
stated in the Act. 


A similar provision was considered by 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal in Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and CPR (LG., 
1950, p. 895). In that case the questions 
to determine were the following: whether 
the man was a “workman” within the 
meaning of the Acts and (2) whether the 
finding of the board that he was a workman 
was final and conclusive or whether the 
finding was subject to quashing by the 
court. Mr. Justice McPherson, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeal, in deliver- 
ing the judgment of the full court found 
that the man was not a workman, and in 
considering the question whether the order 
of the board was final and conclusive, found 
that the board did not have jurisdiction 
and quashed the order. 


Mr. Justice Duval quoted also from Lord 
Sumner’s judgment in Rex v. Nat Bell 
Inquors Ltd. (1922) 2 AC 128, on a similar 
point: “While its decision (the board’s) is 
final, if jurisdiction is established, the deci- 
sion that its jurisdiction is established is 
open to examination on certworart by a 
superior court.” 


He therefore found that the court had 
power to review the decision of the Mani- 
toba Labour Board in this case, and that 
the finding that the applicant was not 
engaged in market gardening must be 
quashed, and the Board prohibited from 
making any order against this firm under 
the Vacations with Pay Act. Re F.C. 
Pound Limited and Manitoba Labour 
Board (1955) 15 WWR 254. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


--holds that memorandum of agreement is binding 
even if a formal agreement has not been signed 


The president and secretary of Local 502 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, suing on behalf of 
themselves and other officers and members 
of the union, obtained from the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia a declaration 
that an agreement was in effect between 
the Union and the Shipping Federation by 
reason of the memorandum of agreement 
entered into following conciliation proceed- 
ings, and that a provision relating to work 
on Saturday afternoons was included in it. 


The Union and the Federation were 
parties to an agreement due to expire in 
the fall of 1953. On July 18, 1953, the 
Union notified the Federation that it 
wished to discuss certain proposed amend- 
ments to the collective agreement, includ- 


ing wage rates. The parties were unsuc- 
cessful in negotiating an agreement, and a 
conciliation officer, and subsequently a con- 
ciation board, were appointed under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The conciliation board 
reported to the Minister of Labour in 
February 1954 (L.G., 1954, p. 549), setting 
out the difference between the parties at 
the conclusion of the board sittings and its 
recommendation in respect to each matter. 
After consideration of the board’s recom- 
mendations, a memorandum of agreement 
was entered into between the Federation 
and the Union, which read in part as 
follows: 

The Shipping Federation on the one 
hand and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union Locals 501, 502, 503 
and 508 on the other hand hereby agree to 
accept, effective Monday, March 1, 1954, the 


recommendations of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, as follows: 


1. That the deepsea longshore base rate of 
pay be increased by six cents per hour. 


2. That overtime rates be paid for all work 
on Saturday mornings. 


It is hereby hater aeceed between the 
Shipping Federation and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 that collective 
agreements be entered into between the 
parties to be effective for a period of one 
year and including March 1, 1954, through 
to and including February 28, 1955, incor- 
porating the provisions of the existing agree- 
teks with the amendments set forth 
above... 


Subsequently the Federation prepared an 
agreement purporting to be based on the 
memorandum of agreement. A clause from 
the previous agreement reading as follows 
was omitted: 

10. (e) When men start, resume or con- 
tinue work after 1:00 p.m. Saturday they 


shall receive not less than three hours’ pay 
for any work done. 


The Union claimed that this clause should 
be a part of the collective agreement and 
applied to the court for a declaration to 
that effect. 

Mr. Justice McInnes, in giving his 
reasons for decision, said that the point for 
decision was whether the parties in signing 
the memorandum of agreement had come 
to a firm agreement, or whether it was a 
condition precedent to there being a final 
agreement between them that a formal 
collective agreement should be drawn up. 

He found that the authorities on this 
point were to the effect that it is a ques- 
tion of construction whether the execution 
of the further contract is a condition of the 
bargain or whether it is a mere expression 
of the desire of the parties as to the manner 
in which the transaction already agreed to 
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will in fact go through. In the latter case 
there is a binding contract. On examining 
the memorandum of agreement in question, 
he found nowhere in it any expression that 
the agreement reached between the parties 
was subject to the preparation and execu- 
tion of a formal collective agreement. He 
concluded that “this memorandum is clear 
upon its face and when read with Ex. 1 
(the previous collective agreement), would 
without doubt constitute an effective agree- 
ment even if no formal contract were ever 
entered into”. 

It was contended by the Federation that 
in any case it was not necessary to insert 
the Clause 10(e) in the new collective 
agreement because of other provisions. Mr. 
Justice McInnes did not accept this con- 
tention. Without Clause 10(e), if a man 
had commenced working Saturday morning 
and was called back in the afternoon he 
would not be entitled to the minimum 
three hours’ pay for the work done in the 
afternoon inasmuch as the time worked in 
the morning would be counted as part of 
the three hours. 

His Lordship also referred in support of 
his decision to Section 38 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
which reads: 


Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed and at any time before or after 
it has made its report, the parties so agree 
in writing, the recommendation of the Con- 
ciliation Board is binding on the parties and 
they shall give effect thereto. 


There was a clear undertaking in the 
memorandum of agreement to give effect to 
certain of the board’s recommendations 
and the Federation was therefore precluded 
by Section 88 from disputing that a collec- 
tive agreement had been arrived at. 

He held accordingly that the Union was 
entitled to the declaration asked for, and 
that there was and had been since March 1, 
1954, a collective agreement in _ force 
between the Union and the Federation con- 
sisting of the terms of the previous 
collective agreement as modified by the 
memorandum of agreement, and that 10(e) 
of the previous collective agreement was a 
part of it and had been in full force and 
effect from March 1, 1954. Huis Lordship 
noted that the recommendation contained 
in the memorandum of agreement had in 
fact been accepted and acted upon since 
March 1, 1954. Jackson and Cope v. 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
15 WWR 311. 





Labour Legislation in Ontario, 1955 


Attorney General authorized to appoint arbitrator to settle disputes 
between firefighters and municipal councils arising out of collective 
agreement. Trench safety Act amended. Services to disabled augmented 


The Ontario Legislature, in session from 
February 8 to March 31, amended the 
legislation enacted in 1954 for the protec- 
tion of workmen engaged in trench exca- 
vation, and made further provision under 
the Fire Departments Act for dealing with 
disputes concerning the carrying out of 
awards or agreements between firefighters 
and a municipal council. An Act was also 
passed setting out the practice to be 
followed in respect to remuneration of 
judges who serve as chairmen of concilia- 
tion boards or as arbitrators under statutory 
authority. 

New social legislation, a Rehabilitation 
Services Act to come into force on procla- 
mation, seeks to further the services now 
provided in the province for assisting 
handicapped persons to fit themselves for 
remunerative employment. Amendments 
were also made to the Workmen’s Com- 
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pensation Act, the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, the Old Age Assistance Act and the 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act. 


Protection of Workers in Trenches 


Several amendments were made to the 
Trench Excavators Protection Act after a 
year of operation in order to relax the 
requirements of the Act in certain special 
situations and to provide some additional 
safeguards for workmen in trenches. 

The Act does not apply to trenches four 
feet deep or less, trenches where the work 
is done by the owner himself alone and 
those. into which no person is required to 
enter. In addition, the Act will now not 
apply to “a part of a trench excavated for 
a pipe line or conduit if sections of the line 
or conduit are permanently assembled 
before being mechanically placed in the 
trench, and if the trench is mechanically 
back-filled”’. 


Normally, before work is begun on a 
trench, the owner or contractor is required 
to notify the inspector of the name and 
address of the owner of the land and the 
contractor; the location of the proposed 
trench; the depth and width of the trench; 
the proposed date of commencing work; 
the name and address of the person who 
will be in charge of the work and now, in 
addition, the particulars as to the type and 
condition of the soil and the location of 
pipes, conduits or prior excavations in or 
adjacent to the proposed trench. The 
amendment provides, however, that exca- 
vation may take place for repairs to be 
made or to prevent injury to persons or 
damage to property without the necessity 
of first notifying an inspector provided that 
notice is given as soon as practicable. 

The Act requires that, with certain 
exceptions, the sides of trenches more than 
four feet deep must be securely shored and 
timbered with good quality material to at 
least one foot above the top of the trench. 
‘Additional exemptions from this provision 
are now provided. Above-ground shoring 
may now be dispensed with on the permis- 
sion of an inspector and shoring will no 


longer be required for trenches dug in hard 


soil so long as they do not exceed six feet 
in depth. A new section provides that 
where the shoring and timbering is to be 
removed on completion of the other work 
in a trench, the removal must be done by 
or under the personal supervision of a 
person experienced in removing shoring 
and timbering. 

Only experienced persons were allowed to 
handle, transport, prepare or use dynamite 
or other high explosives but an amend- 
ment permits an inexperienced person to do 
so provided he works under the personal 
supervision of an experienced person. 

The sections requiring trenches to be 
barricaded and marked by lighted lanterns 
or flares at night now apply only to 
trenches adjacent to a public or private 
way. 

A number of additional safety precau- 
tions were added to the Act. The Act 
requires the person in charge to ensure 
that no harmful gases or fumes are present 
in the trench in such a degree as to 
endanger health; if fumes are _ present 
mechanical ventilation must be provided. 
The amendment provides that where 
mechanical ventilation is not sufficient to 
supply uncontaminated air for a person in 
a trench, protective respiratory equipment 
furnishing air from an uncontaminated 
source must be supplied. 

The section prohibiting the placing of 
material near the trench was re-worded. It 


now states that no tool, machinery, timber 
or other object may be placed or kept 
adjacent to a trench in a manner that may 
endanger the safety of a person in the 
trench. No excavated material must be 
placed within two feet of the edge of a 
trench. 

No person may work alone in a trench 
exceeding 20 feet in depth at any time 
unless another is on duty outside the trench. 
This prohibition formerly applied only 
during periods of temporary shut-down. 


Arbitration for Firefighters 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Fire Departments Act which governs 
collective bargaining and arbitration of 
disputes between a municipal council and 
a bargaining committee of the full-time 
firefighters. 

The amendment provides for the appoint- 
ment of a single arbitrator to settle disputes 
arising out of a collective agreement or 
arbitration award. Where a_ difference 
arises between the parties relating to the 
interpretation, application or administration 
of a collective agreement, a decision or 
award of a board of arbitration, or where 
an allegation is made that the agreement 
or award has been violated, either party 
may, after exhausting any grievance pro- 
cedure established in the agreement, notify 
the other party in writing of its desire to 
submit the difference to arbitration. If the 
parties do not agree on a single arbitrator 
within ten days, the Attorney General, on 
the request of either party, may appoint 
one. The arbitrator will hear and decide 
upon the points of difference between the 
parties or the alleged violation and will 
issue a decision which is final and binding 
on the parties. 


Extra-judicial Services of Judges 


The Extra-judicial Services Remuneration 
Act provides that a judge may act as 
conciliator, arbitrator, referee or on a 
Commission of Inquiry under any Ontario 
statute or an agreement made under it. 

The Act further provides that a judge 
is not to receive remuneration according 
to the terms of the statutory provision 
under which he is acting as a conciliator, 
arbitrator or referee, but that transporta- 
tion and living allowances may be author- 
ized by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
by general or special order. 

The Act is effective from January 1, 1955. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Two minor changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The scale 
of benefits established in 1953 was made 
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applicable to dependants of a workman 
whose death occurs after April 2, 1953. As 
enacted in 1953, the new scales were 
applicable only when the accident causing 
the workman’s death occurred after April 2, 
1953. The monthly allowance to a widow 
is $75; to a child under 16, $25; and to 
an orphan child, $35. 

The Act provides for the examination of 
the employer’s books by a representative 
of the Board to ascertain whether or not 
the employer has furnished an accurate 
statement of his payroll or to determine 
whether an industry or person is under the 
Act. This section was amended to authorize 
the Board to apply ex parte to a judge of 
the county or district court for an order 
authorizing an officer of the Board and 
police officer assisting him to enter and 
search any building for the employer’s books 
and seize the books for examination. 

The Ontario Hurricane Relief Fund Act 
authorizes the Fund to enter into an 
agreement with the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to administer assistance to 
dependants of deceased victims of the 
hurricane of October 15 and 16, 1954. 

The assistance will be paid from sums 
turned over by the Fund to the Board in 
amounts and under conditions provided for 
in the agreement and in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

If a disagreement arises between a 
dependant and the Board regarding the 
amount of the allowance or the continua- 
tion of the payments the matter is to be 
referred to the Attorney General, whose 
decision is final. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


The Rehabilitation Services Act, to come 
into force on proclamation, is a new Act 
for the provision of services to enable 
handicapped persons to engage in remuner- 
ative employment. It is similar in purpose 
to the Rehabilitation Act passed in Sas- 
katchewan in 1953. 

The Minister of Public Welfare, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
or with an approved organization for the 
purpose of providing rehabilitation services 
to handicapped persons. In moving second 
reading of the Bill, the Minister of Public 
Welfare explained that its primary purpose 
was to assist in carrying out and improving 
upon the existing services performed by 
independent organizations which are engaged 
in rehabilitation work. 

Any handicapped person suffering a 
physical or mental impairment which sub- 
stantially prevents him from engaging in 
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remunerative employment may apply for 
services under the Act. He must have 
lived in Ontario for one year immediately 
preceding the date of application and not 
be receiving a pension or allowance from 
the federal government for war services 
unless he is a dependant receiving a pension 
under the Pension Act (Canada). <A 
person in receipt of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is not covered unless he is handi- 
capped for reasons not attributable to the 
accident or disease for which he receives 
compensation or unless he is a dependant 
of a person in receipt of compensation. 


A handicapped person may apply for 
rehabilitation services to a “local authority”, 
which includes a public welfare admin- 
istrator or commissioner, the clerk of a 
municipality, and a field worker of the 
Department of Public Welfare, or to a 
representative of an approved organization. 
The Director of the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Branch and _ Rehabilitation 
Services of the Department of Public 
Welfare will receive the application and 
determine the eligibility of each applicant. 
If the applicant is eligible, the Director is 
to review the recommendations of the local 
authority or the representative of the 
approved organization and authorize the 
provision of rehabilitation. Where reha- 
bilitation services are provided, the Act 
authorizes allowances to be paid to the 
handicapped person out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund in accordance with the 
regulations. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the proper adminis- 
tration of the Act. They may prescribe 
the kinds of rehabilitation services to be 
provided, the amounts that may be paid to 
or on behalf of persons receiving services, 
and various other matters in connection 
with the administration of the Act. 


An advisory board may be established by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
assist the Director, and an _ advisory 
committee of three or more persons to 
advise the Minister, respecting the develop- 
ment and _ provision of _ rehabilitation 
services. The Minister explained in the 
Legislature that it is proposed to set up a 
departmental committee representative of 
the Departments of Labour, Education, 
Health and Welfare, the four departments 
concerned with the well-being of handi- 
capped persons. 


Allowances for the Disabled 


A new Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
was passed replacing the Act passed in 1952. 
The 1952 Act provided for assistance of up 


to $40 a month from the provincial Gov- 
ernment to permanently and totally dis- 
abled residents of Ontario between 18 and 
65 years. The Act was _ subsequently 
amended to enable the province to partici- 
pate in the proposed joint federal-provincial 
program of financial assistance to the 
disabled and to enter into an agreement 
with the federal Government for that 
purpose. Since an agreement has now been 
made with the federal Government, the 
new Act sets out the administrative details 
of the joint program. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act which will permit allow- 
ances to be paid in certain special circum- 
stances in which allowances were not 
previously authorized. 

A mother whose husband has deserted 
her or the child and has not been heard 
of for at least one year is eligible for an 
allowance. The amendments provide that 
when the deserting husband is found the 
Director of Mothers’ Allowances may, in 
his discretion, continue payment of the 
allowance for a period of not more than 
three months. Previously the allowance 
ceased when the deserting husband was 
located. 

An allowance is also payable to a mother 
whose husband is permanently unemployed 
by reason of mental or physical disability. 
By the amendment, in a case where, in the 
opinion of the Director, the husband may 
benefit from rehabilitation services under 
the Rehabilitation Services Act, the 
Director may recommend the husband for 
such services and continue payment of an 


allowance to the mother for a period of 
not more than 12 months after the month 
following the one in which the husband 
begins to receive such services. 

The Act stipulated that the mother must 
have been an Ontario resident for at least 
one year before applying for an allowance 
and must continue to reside in Ontario 
with her children in order to receive the 
allowance. The amendment now authorizes 
the Director to grant permission in writing 
to the mother to be absent from the proy- 
ince for compassionate or other satis- 
factory reasons up to a period of 92 days 
in the 12-month period preceding the 
return of the mother to Ontario. 


Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act and the Old Age 
Assistance Act to authorize the Minister 
of Public Welfare to make supplemental 
agreements with the federal Government in 
order to amend the main agreement made 
under the Act. This amendment will 
enable the province to conform with the 
changes made in the federal Blind Persons 
Act at the 1955 session of Parliament, which 
lower the age limit for eligibility for an 
allowance from 21 to 18 years and increase 
the income ceilings. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act sought to require 
employers to institute the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues. The motion 
for second reading was defeated. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Newfoundland issues new social assistance regulations. Saskatchewan 
increases mothers’ allowances. Three provinces adopt federal Disabled 
Persons Regulations and two others revise their existing regulations 


Regulations providing for financial and 
other assistance to needy persons in New- 
foundland have been issued under the 
Social Assistance Act which came into force 
April 1. 

Mothers’ allowances in Saskatchewan 
have been increased by $5 a month. 

The Department of Labour in Quebec 
may now refuse the payment of fees and 
expenses in conciliation board meetings held 
after the expiration of the prescribed 
period. 


Alberta has entered into an agreement 
with the federal Government to share the 
costs of medical examinations of disabled 
persons and has also published the forms 
to be used in making applications under 
its Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act. The 
provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland have adopted the federal 
Disabled Persons Regulations (L.G., Feb., 
p. 184). New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land also issued new regulations for the 
administration of their disabled persons’ 
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allowances Acts; Saskatchewan and Ontario 
revised their existing regulations. 

The revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations and Blind Persons Regula- 
tions (L.G., March, p. 329), have been 
adopted as regulations under the provincial 
Acts of Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. All three provinces had 
adopted the earlier federal regulations. The 
regulations under the provincial Old Age 
Assistance Act and the provincial Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act in Saskatchewan 
were also revised. 


Alberta Blind Persons Act 


The province of Alberta has amended its 
Blind Persons Regulations (L.G., 1952, 
p. 946) to adopt the revised federal regu- 
lations. The amendment was approved by 
O.C. 528-55, gazetted May 14 and became 
effective January 1, 1955. 


Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 


The federal Disabled Persons Regula- 
tions were adopted as regulations under 
the Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 
by O.C. 484-55, gazetted May 14 and effec- 
tive from January 1, 1955. The forms to 
be used in making applications were also 
gazetted May 14. 

The government of Alberta has now 
entered into a second agreement with the 
Government of Canada regarding disabled 
persons’ allowances. The first (L.G., May, 
p. 567) provided for the sharing of the 
cost of the monthly pensions. The second 
provides for sharing on a fifty-fifty basis 
certain costs incurred in the evaluation of 
disability conditions by means of special 
and review medical examinations. The 
agreement, retroactive to January 1, 1955, 
was authorized by O.C. 529-55, gazetted 
May 14. 


Alberta Old Age Assistance Act 


The revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations were adopted as regulations 
under the Alberta Old Age Assistance Act 
by an amendment to the provincial regu- 
lations (L.G., 1952, p. 946) which was 
approved by O.C. 527-55, gazetted May 14 
and became effective January 1, 1955. 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


Residence requirements were removed 
from the Alberta Supplementary Allow- 
ances Act (L.G., 1952, p. 1090) by an 
amendment this year which provided for 
the insertion of such requirements in the 
regulations. 

An amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
July 1954, p. 1024) states that, as previously 
under the Act, supplementary allowances 
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may be granted to needy persons in receipt 
of old age security pensions, old age 
assistance or blind persons’ allowances if 
they have resided in Alberta for the greater 
portion of the three years before they were 
awarded such pension, assistance or allow- 
ance. In the case of old age security 
recipients who have previously been in 
receipt of old age assistance or blind 
persons’ allowances, it is now specified that 
the three years for residence purposes must 
precede the granting of the assistance or 
allowance. 

A new provision permits the payment of 
supplementary allowances to persons who 
have lived in Alberta for two years follow- 
ing an absence from the province, provided 
that they have before that absence lived 
in Alberta for a period of 15 consecutive 
years or a total period of 25 years and that 
during that period they did not receive 
old age security pensions, old age assist- 
ance or blind persons’ allowances. “Persons 
who were awarded the pension, assistance 
or allowance while absent from the prov- 
ince and who remained outside Alberta 
during the five years immediately following 
the award are not eligible for a supple- 
mentary allowance. 

The residence requirements in the regu- 
lations were approved by O.C. 482-55 of 
April 7, gazetted April 30 and effective 
from April 1, 1955. 


British Columbia Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act 


The adoption of the revised federal Blind 
Persons Regulations in British Columbia 
was approved by an Order in Council of 
April 28, gazetted May 12 and effective 
January 1. 

Regulations for the administration of the 
provincial Act were issued in 1952. 


British Columbia Old Age Assistance Act 


The revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations were adopted under the Old 
Age Assistance Act in British Columbia by 
an Order in Council of April 28, gazetted 
May 12 and effective January 1, 1955. 

Provincial regulations were made under 
the authority of the British Columbia Act 
in 1952. 


New Brunswick Disabled Persons 
Allowance Act 


In New Brunswick, regulations have been 
issued under the Disabled Persons Allow- 
ance Act enacted at this year’s session of 
the legislature (L.G., July, p. 834). 

One provision of the regulations states 
that the federal regulations (L.G., Feb., 
p. 184) are to be deemed part of the 


provincial regulations. If inconsistencies 
arise, the federal regulations shall prevail. 

The new regulations, approved by O.C. 
55-322 on May 5 and gazetted May 18, 
delegate the administration of the Act to a 
three-member board, the Old Age and Blind 
Assistance Board. One of the members is 
to be designated as the Director of Dis- 
abled Persons Allowances. The regulations 
set out the duties of the Director and 
Board with respect to applications for 
allowances, investigations and payment of 
the monthly allowances. 


Newfoundland Disabled Persons Act 

The first regulations under the Disabled 
Persons Act enacted in Newfoundland in 
1954 (L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1597) were made 
on May 17, gazetted May 25 and became 
effective April 1, 1955. 

The regulations adopt the federal regu- 
lations as regulations under the Newfound- 
land Disabled Persons Act and set out the 
administrative procedure to be followed in 
“examining applications and making pay- 
ments. 

The Act is administered by the Old Age 
Assistance Board. The regulations establish 
a Disability Review Committee to evaluate 
medical and social reports. 


Newfoundland Social Assistance Act 

Regulations providing for assistance to 
needy persons in Newfoundland have been 
issued under the Social Assistance Act 
(L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1597) which was 
proclaimed in force April 1. The Act 
authorizes allowances to mothers in need 
and to mentally or physically disabled 
persons who are unable to support them- 
selves. It also authorizes social assistance 
wherever the Director of Social Assistance 
feels it is required. 

The maximum basic annual allowance for 
food under the regulations is $240 a year 
for an adult. This amount may be in- 
creased by $120 for each additional adult 
and by. $60 for each child. “Child” means 
a dependent person under the age of 17 
years or an incapacitated person under the 
age of 21 years. Allowances are to be paid 
in monthly instalments. 

Supplementary allowances may be granted 
in cases of special need by the Minister 
of Public Welfare on the recommendation 
of a welfare officer. The basic annual 
allowances for food, rent, fuel and clothing 
granted in such cases may not exceed $20 
a month for rent in a rural community or 
$30 in an urban area; half a ton of coal 
a month or the equivalent value in oil or 
wood for fuel during the winter months; 
$24 a year for clothing for each child from 
one to five years of age, $36 for each child 
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from six to sixteen years of age and $60 for 
each person seventeen years of age or older. 

An additional allowance of up to $30 a 
month may be granted if it is considered 
necessary for the proper maintenance of a 
family because of illness, the age of the 
children, the lack of available resources in 
the community, special educational needs 
or other circumstances. In certain cases 
of need a boarding allowance may be 
granted in respect of individuals. This 
allowance may not exceed $54 a month in 
the case of those who are ambulatory and 
$69 a month in the case of those who are 
bedridden. 

No adult or family is entitled to social 
assistance if his or their combined liquid 
assets 18 in excess of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars or if his or their real and 
personal property exceeds a net value of 
$5,000 in a rural community or, in an urban 
community, a value that the Minister con- 
siders sufficient for proper maintenance. If 
the combined annual outside income of an 
adult or family receiving social assistance is 
more than $360, the maximum annual 
allowance is to be reduced by the amount 
of the excess. 

Assistance in kind may be granted by a 
welfare officer for periods of up to three 
months where in his opinion there is 
immediate need of social assistance, pend- 
ing the granting of social assistance by the 
Minister. The food allowance in such cases 
is up to $15 a month for one adult with 
an additional $5 for each additional adult 
or child. The basic fuel allowance may 
be granted during this period, but shelter, 
clothing and other necessities may be pro- 
vided for emergency needs only. 

The new regulations, which were gazetted 
March 29 and became effective April 1, also 
set out the duties of the director, establish 
what is to be considered as income, the 
evidence which the Minister may require 
to be submitted before he will grant assist- 
ance, and the conditions under which an 
allowance will be paid or suspended. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 

The regulations under the Disabled 
Persons’ Allowances Act in Ontario (L.G., 
1952, p. 1107; Sept. 1954, p. 1306; April, 
p. 453) were replaced by regulations under 
O. Reg. 106/55 of June 2, gazetted June 18. 

Some provisions of the earlier regulations 
dealing with exemptions and permissible 
incomes were incorporated into the new 
Act passed this year (see p. 962). Allow- 
ances are to be granted to the persons and 
under the conditions specified in the federal 
Disabled Persons Act and the regulations 
made under it. (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1295 
and Feb., p. 184.) 
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Many of the provisions in the earler 
provincial regulations have been omitted 
trom the new ones, which supplement the 
federal regulations in their application to 
Ontario. The provincial regulations estab- 
lish the forms to be used when applications 
are made and set out the powers and duties 
of investigators, local authorities and the 
advisory board. 


Quebec Trade Disputes Act 


Regulations governing the payment of 
fees and travelling expenses of arbitration 
boards in Quebec have been amended to 
permit the Department of Labour to refuse 
the payment of fees and travelling expenses 
in respect of any meeting held more than 
three months after the appointment of the 
chairman or after the expiration of any 
longer period permitted by the Minister. 
The amendment was approved by O.C. 476 
of May 5, gazetted May 14. 

The regulations, issued in 1947, set out 
the amounts to be paid to chairmen and 
members of arbitration boards and witnesses. 
An amendment in 1954 dealing with disputes 
regarding grievances and the interpretation 
and application of a collective agreement 
required the parties concerned in any such 
arbitration case to pay all fees and expenses 
except those of the board chairman. 


Saskatchewan Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 


By O.C. 926/55 of April 29, the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan authorized the pay- 
ment of blind persons’ allowances as pro- 
vided in the revised regulations under the 
federal Blind Persons Act. The Order in 
Council was gazetted May 18, effective 
April 1, 1955. 

The regulations under the provincial Act 
were revised, with little change. The new 
regulations, approved by O.C. 870/55 of 
April 22, gazetted May 6 and effective 
April 1, 1955, follow the general pattern 
for welfare regulations in Saskatchewan. 
Duties formerly assigned to the Social 
Welfare board are now added to those of 
the Director of Public Assistance. 


Saskatchewan Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Regu- 
lations in Saskatchewan, approved last 
December by O.C. 2773/54 (L.G., Feb., 
p. 189), have been reissued with minor 
changes similar to those in the revised 
provincial Blind Persons’ Allowances Regu- 
lations (see above). The revised regula- 
tlons were issued under O.C. 872/55 of 
April 22, gazetted May 6 and effective 
January 1, 1955. 
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Saskatchewan Old Age Assistance Act 


Like Alberta and British Columbia (see 
above), Saskatchewan has adopted the 
revised federal regulations governing the 
payment of old age assistance. The amend- 
ment substituting the revised federal regu- 
lations for the previous ones was approved 
by O.C. 926/55 of April 29, gazetted 
May 13 and effective April 1, 1955. 


The province also revised its own Old 
Age Assistance Regulations to conform with 
the standard pattern of the Saskatchewan 
welfare regulations and to remove references 
to the Social Welfare Board. Only minor 
changes were made in the revised regula- 
tions which were approved by O.C. 871/55 
of April 22, gazetted May 6 and effective 
April 1, 1955. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


The maximum allowances payable to 
needy mothers in Saskatchewan have been 
increased by $60 a year by the revised 
Mothers’ Allowance Regulations under the 
Social Aid Act, which were approved by 
O.C. 927/55 on April 29, gazetted May 13, 
and became effective April 1, 1955. 


The allowances, which may be paid to a 
mother with one or more children who is 
a widow or in need of financial assistance 
for certain other reasons, now start at a 
maximum of $480 a year for a mother with 
one child. They are increased by $120 for 
a second child and $60 for each successive 
child until the maximum of $1,080 a year 
for a mother and 10 children is reached. 
The maximum annual allowable income, in- 
cluding the allowance, now ranges from 
$1,020 to $1,620. The regulations continue 
to provide for an additional $120 in cases 
where an incapacitated father lives at home. 
A change in the regulations permits this 
additional amount to be paid also on behalf 
of an incapacitated father confined to a 
sanatorium or nursing home in the province. 


As previously, the allowances, which are 
payable on behalf of dependent children 
under 16 years of age and incapacitated 
children under 21 years, may be paid on 
behalf of children between 16 and 18 years 
of age who are attending school. “School 
year” is defined in the revised regulations 
as a period from the first day of September 
of one year to the thirty-first day of August 
of the following year. It was announced 
by the Minister of Welfare that a mother 
of dependent children over 16 years may 
now receive the allowance during the 
months of July and August and until the 
end of the school term in which the 
children are 18, as long as they continue at 
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Unemployment Insurance 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit declined substantially in 
May. Statistics* show total of 97,623 compared with 154,260 in April 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit declined sub- 
stantially during May in comparison with 
the preceding month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 97,623 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during May, as against 154,260 for April. 
During May 1954, initial and renewal 
. claims totalled 113,427. 


On May 31, a total of 209,739 ordinary 
claimants (156,899 males and 52,840 females) 
was recorded on the live register. This 
represents a considerable decline (approxi- 
mately 109,000) from the 318,463 claimants 
registered on April 29, most of which was 
due to a decrease (104,000) in the number 
of male claimants. On May 831, 1954, 
ordinary claimants numbered 247,755 
(192,078 males and 55,677 females). On 
May 31, 1955, the number of short-time 
claimants registered was 30,064, while those 
on temporary lay-off numbered 905. 


Adjudications were recorded for 108,241 
initial and renewal claims, and of these 
83,953 were “entitlements to benefit”. Of a 
total of 32,019 adjudications in the category 
of “not entitled” (this figure includes 7,731 
disqualifications on revised and _ supple- 
mentary benefit claims), 13,738 were in 
respect of initial claims on which the basic 
contribution requirements were not ful- 
filled. Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 5,477 cases; “not unemployed”, 
3,160 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 2,944 cases. 


A total of 89,249 new beneficiaries was 
recorded for May, compared with 103,110 
during April and 87,468 during May 1954. 

During the month, a total of $19,742,906 
was paid in compensation for 6,302,107 days, 
compared with $24,598,076 and 7,735,268 
days in April and $20,709,106 and 6,575,003 
days during May 1954. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 


general employment situation. 





The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 251-2 thousand for 
May, compared with 348-4 thousand for 
April. For the week May 29-June 4, 1954, 
the number of beneficiaries was estimated 
at 246-2 thousand. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of May was $3.13, compared with 
$3.18 for April. For May 1954 the average 
rate was $3.15. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year, the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books, which usually takes place 
during April and May, was deferred until 
June. Consequently, the usual statistics 
on the number of insurance books and 
contribution cards issued to employees is 
not available. Data will, however, again 
be available as from June 1. 


Enforcement Statistics 


& 

During May, 4,318 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,839 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,479 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 178 
cases,t 34 against employers and 144 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 712.7 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May _ totalled 
$17,839,084.13, compared with $17,824,336.88 
in April and $17,925,725.29 in May 1954. 
Benefit payments in May amounted to 


$19,999,190.90, compared with $33,761,052.52 
in April and $21,119,423.19 in May 1954. 
The balance in the fund at May 31 was 
$822,595,494.36. At April 30, there was a 
balance of $824,755,601.13 and at May 81, 
1954, of $867,240,700.22. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1157, June 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who was married on October 9, 1954, filed 
an initial application for benefit on 
December 28, 1954, registered for employ- 
ment as a packer of soda crackers, and 
stated that she had worked for Christie 
Brown and Company Limited, manufac- 
turer of biscuits, Winnipeg, Man., as a 
packer (soda biscuit packer) from 1947 to 
November 27, 1954, but was on leave of 
absence until December 28, 1954. She also 
stated that while she was on leave of 
absence some of the employees had worked 
only one day a week and that she 
voluntarily left because she wanted more 
regular employment. 

The employer reported that the claimant 
resigned to look after her mother, who 
was ill. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit (a) from 
December 28, 1954, to January 8, 1955, on 
the ground that she had voluntarily left 
her employment without just cause within 
the meaning of Section 43(1) of the Act, 
and (b) from December 28, 1954, to 
October 941956, on the ground that she had 
failed to prove that she could meet any 
one of the conditions stipulated in Benefit 
Regulation 5A. 

On February 10, 1955, the claimant again 
registered for employment as a packer of 
soda crackers and filed a renewal applica- 
_tion for benefit wherein she indicated the 
same employment as shown in her initial 
application of December 28, 1954. The 
insurance officer informed her that the 
disqualification previously imposed under 
Benefit Regulation 5A would remain in 
effect. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees and stated that the condition of 
her health had caused her to take leave 
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of absence from her work on _ several 
occasions during the last year and was a 
definite factor for leaving her employment. 
She submitted two medical certificates, 
dated February 9 and February 17, 1955, 
which read as follows: 


February 9, 1955 


(The claimant) has been under my care 
for several months on account of ill health. 
I have now advised her to return to work, 
but have also advised her to do only light 
work. 

February 17, 1955 

(The claimant) has been under my care 
since the latter part of November 1954. At 
that time she complained of fatigue and 
nervousness. On examination we found that 
she had a secondary anemia. I advised 
(the claimant) to obtain lighter work in 
order for her health to pick up. The latter 
part of December she was not able to carry 
on with her work because it exacted too 
much of her. She was losing weight and I 
again advised her to accept only light work. 


(The claimant) is still under our care. 
She is still underweight and still moderately 
anemic. 


The claimant appeared before the court 
of referees and was accompanied by her 
husband and a representative of Local 
No. 650, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union (CCL-CIO), of which 
she is a member. In giving evidence before 
the court, the claimant stated that she was 
off work for practically all of the month 
of July 1954 due to illness and spent five 
days in the hospital because of a nervous 
condition. She also stated that she was off 
work three days in October. The court 
noted that she was treated by her doctor 
in December 1954, at which time she was 
unemployed, and that apparently after her 
illness in July she was well enough to 
return to work. The court found that the 
claimant’s illness did not arise out of, nor 
was it associated with, her employment. 
The court unanimously upheld the insur- 
ance officer’s decision on both counts, on 


the grounds that the claimant had volun- 
tarily left her employment without just 
cause and that she was not entitled to be 
relieved of the disqualification imposed 
under Benefit Regulation 5A in that she 
had failed to prove that her voluntary 
separation was with just cause for reasons 
solely and directly connected with her 
employment. 


The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire chiefly on the grounds that, while 
other reasons were given by the claimant 
for her separation, she was loath to inform 
her employer that ill-health was the main 
reason as she hoped to secure future 
employment with the company; that the 
medical evidence adduced showed that her 
health had deteriorated in 1954, but that 
she was capable of doing lighter work, “such 
as filing or) clerking’, which would not 
be as strenuous as that of a packer of 
biscuits; that, if she had continued in her 
job, her health would have become 
further impaired and that, under the cir- 
- cumstances, she had legitimate cause for 
leaving her employment. 


On behalf of the interested union, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour requested a 
hearing of the case before the Umpire, and 
it was held in Ottawa, Ont., on May 18, 
1955. Those who attended and argued the 
case were Messrs. A.... of the said Con- 
gress, and S.... of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: Section 43(1) of the Act 
provides that an insured person is disquali- 
fied from receiving benefit if he voluntarily 
leaves his employment without just cause. 
Benefit Regulation 5A stipulates, among 
other requirements, that a claimant who 
has been married less than two years at 
the time of her application for benefit, in 
addition to proving the fulfilment of the 
ordinary conditions of entitlement, must 
adduce satisfactory evidence that her sepa- 
ration from employment was in conse- 
quence of leaving voluntarily because she 
had just cause for reasons solely and 
directly connected with her employment. 


According to the submissions, the 
claimant voluntarily left her employment 
because she wanted more regular work, or 
because she had to care for her mother, 
who was ill, or because it was considered 
that her work was injurious to her health. 


Firstly, if the claimant left her employ- 
ment because she wanted more regular 
work, she failed to show just cause in that, 
even though she apparently had reasonable 
facilities for seeking other work while 
retaining her existing employment, she 
failed to do so and, at the time of her 


separation, also had no prospects of 
obtaining another job within a brief period 
of time. 

Secondly, if she left her employment to 
look after her sick mother, she also failed 
to show just cause in that her mother’s 
illness was not substantiated, and it was 
not established that, if the claimant’s 
presence at home or elsewhere was abso- 
lutely necessary in this connection, the 
relinquishment of her employment was the 
only alternative. 

Thirdly and lastly, if the claimant left 
her employment because it was considered 
that her work was injurious to her health, 
she failed to show just cause in that this 
new ground, when first disclosed to the 
local office, could no longer be held to 
constitute a new fact within the meaning, 
and for the purpose, of Section 66 of the 
Act. Her illness was a fact which obviously 
existed on the date on which she filed her 
initial application for benefit and, by her 
own admission, she was then fully aware 
of its existence, but failed to disclose it, 
and the reason which was advanced for not 
revealing it, namely, that she was loath to 
inform the’ employer because it might 
jeopardize her chances of securing future 
employment with him, was not acceptable. 
She knew, or should have known, that the 
filing of a claim for benefit is regarded as 
a personal matter between a claimant and 
the local office of the Commission, and that 
all the information which she might have 
submitted would have, at her request, been 
treated as confidential and, of course, not 
divulged to the employer. 

Having found that the claimant left her 
employment without just cause within the 
meaning of Section 43(1) of the Act, there 
is no need for me to deal with the question 
of whether or not she had just cause for 
reasons solely and directly connected with 
her employment within the meaning of 
Benefit Regulation 5A. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1158, June 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant’s 
case has been taken as a test case affecting 
an undetermined number of claimants. 
She filed a renewal application for benefit 
on December 30, 1954, and stated that she 
had last worked for L. & S. Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Winnipeg, Man., as an 
assembler at a wage of $1.04 an hour from 
May 11, 1954, to December 8, 1954, when 
she lost her employment because of a 
‘labour dispute”. She was previously 
employed by the said company from 
November 30, 1953, to March 19, 1954, 
when she was laid off due to a shortage 
of work. 
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The employer reported: “Employee went 
on strike December 9, 1954, and was subse- 
quently discharged.” 


According to the submissions, the L. & S. 
Electric Manufacturing Company had a 
bargaining agreement with Local 4199 of 
the United Steelworkers of America which 
was due to expire on August 31, 1954, or 
on such later date as it was replaced by 
a new agreement. During the month of 
June 1954, Local 4199 began negotiating 
with the company for a new agreement. 
There appears to be conflicting informa- 
tion as to the questions in dispute. The 
employer stated that they were in connec- 
tion with his refusal to agree to (a) the 
Rand Formula (check-off of union dues) 
and (b) a closed union shop; whereas the 
union stated that it was asking for higher 
wages, better working conditions and the 
application of the Rand Formula and that 
a closed shop was not an issue. According 
to the union, the employer had reduced 
the working hours at the plant from 423 
to 40 a week without consulting the union, 
and it was asking for higher wages to 
compensate for the shorter working. week. 
As negotiations dragged on and no settle- 
ment was reached, the employer informed 
the union that, as far as he was concerned, 
there was no contract between the two 
parties after August 31, 1954, with the result 
that on December 1, 1954, the union voted 
to take strike action. The union struck 
at 8.00 am. on December 9, 1954, and set 
up picket lines. 


There is also some contradiction as to 
the number of employees involved in the 
strike. The union stated that forty-nine 
union members went on strike while seven 
remained at work whereas the employer 
stated that forty-one union members went 
on strike and twenty-two continued to 
work. 


On December 14, 1954, there were 
reports that the employer was hiring new 
employees to replace those who were on 
strike. The union informed the local office 
that, on the evening of December 29, 1954, 
it was told by the manager of the company 
that he had recruited some forty new 
employees and as a consequence the com- 
pany would no longer require the services 
of the forty-one who were on strike. At 
that time, the manager estimated produc- 
tion at 60 per cent or better of the com- 
pany’s normal output. The union also 
stated to the local office that it proposed 
to withdraw the picket lines and advise 
the striking members to file claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit as a 
resumption of work must be assumed to 
have taken place. 
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On January 6, 1955, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that she was disquali- 
fied from receipt of benefit from December 
30, 1954, for so long as the stoppage of 
work continued (Section 41(1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees and the case was heard in Winni- 
peg, Man., on January 28, 1955. Those who 
attended the hearing were the claimant, 
two representatives of the union and one 
of the owners of the company. The unani- 
mous decision of the court reads in part as 
follows: 


(The claimant) advises that, on her 
attending at the plant on the morning of 
9 December, she was faced with a picket 
line, and was advised that a strike was in 
progress. Some seven or eight classes of 
employees had decided to go on strike. She 
made no effort to break through the picket 
line, although certain employees were on duty 
in the plant, even though a picket line existed 
outside. 


(The claimant) states that she, as one of 
the union members, went on strike. By 
reason of the fact that she is a union 
member, paying dues, she has on her own 
statement financed the dispute. In a direct 
question as to whether or not she is directly 
interested in the dispute or the outcome of 
it, she states that she definitely is. 


This Court is advised by (the claimant) 
that the picket line is still in existence and 
that she was personally in the picket line 
on Tuesday of this week, and as a result 
contracted a cold. 


In the circumstances, this Court is of the 
unanimous opinion that the claimant lost 
her employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute and this 
claimant is therefore not entitled to be 
relieved from the disqualification imposed 
under Section 41 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, from 30 December, 1954, to 
14 January, 1955, inclusive. 


The interested union, on February 4, 
1955, appealed to the Umpire on the 
following grounds: 


(1) That we admit that a legal strike 
took place on December 9, 1954. 

(2) That 39 (thirty-nine) people were in- 
volved in this stoppage of work out of 
approximately 51. 


(3) That on December 10, 1954, each and 
everyone of the employees that were 
out on strike was told by registered 
letter that they were through and that 
their cheques and Insurance Books 
were sent to them. 


(4) That on December 30, 1954, a number 
of ex-employees made application for 
unemployment insurance as test cases. 


(5) That a hearing of the Court of 
Referees was held in Winnipeg on the 
28 of January, 1955, where all parties 
were present, including the employer. 


That the employer was asked the ques- 
tion by the Insurance Officer “When 
did your plant reach 85 per cent or 
better production?” Answer by the 
employer “About the beginning of 
January.” When asked to be more 
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specific, the employer said around the 

4 of January. In spite of this type 

of evidence the claim was disallowed 

and no consideration was given to the 

evidence that the employer hired fresh 

employees and at the beginning of 

January they were in full production. 

For the above named reasons this Union 

wishes to appeal the decision of the Court 

of Referees and it is our contention that the 

Court of Referees erred by not taking cogni- 

zance of the fact that the plant employed a 

new group of employees along with some of 

the employees who did not come out on strike 

and were at 85 per cent production by, 

according to the employer’s submission, the 
4 of January. 


In view of the fact that the union, in 
its appeal to the Umpire, had made refer- 
ence to a statement which one of the 
owners of the company allegedly had made 
to the court, namely, that the plant had 
reached 85 per cent or more of its normal 
production by January 4, 1955, the chief 
claims officer wrote to the regional claims 
_ officer on February 16, 1955, requesting that 
the chairman of the court be asked to 
comment on the authenticity of such state- 
ment. The chairman of the court, in a 
memorandum to the regional claims officer 
dated March 9, 1955, stated in part: 


...§o far as I as Chairman am con- 
cerned, I took (the owner’s) evidence with 
some reluctance because I am of the opinion 
that his answers were not as conclusive as 
they might have been. On the other hand, 
I am inclined to disbelieve some of the 
statements which he made. 

(The owner) did state, according to my 
notes, that as of 4 January, 1955, 85 per 
cent of the normal staff had returned to 
work and the plant was, therefore, on 85 
per cent of its original production. I, of 
course, have the privilege of accepting this 
evidence in the spirit in which it is given, 
or decline to believe it, and I am inclined 
toward the latter conclusion. ; 

On further reviewing my notes, I find in 
part of the evidence given by Mr. ......... 
who represented the claimant,...he states 
that 39 of the employees had been fired by 
the management and further that 40 of the 
employees were working in spite of the 
strike. 

In view of this differential of workers and 
non-workers, I cannot see nor do agree 
with the management of the plant when it 
states that production was up to 85 per cent 
of normal. 


In addition, in a memorandum dated 
March 11, the clerk of the court commented 
in part: 

... The employer was questioned as to the 
date on which his plant had reached 85 per 
cent of normal production and the date on 
which 85 per cent of the normal staff had 
been re-employed or new staff hired. In 
answer to both questions the employer stated 
he thought it was about 4 January or 
5 January 1955. This answer was both 
vague and inconclusive. 

The Court considered all the evidence very 
carefully and unanimously agreed there was 


no evidence submitted on which to disturb 
the decision of the RCO that the work 
stoppage had ended on 14 January 1955. 
The Court was of the opinion that the RCO 
had thoroughly investigated the circum- 
stances in this labour dispute and had 
specific information on which to base his 
finding. 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, on 
behalf of the interested union, requested a 
hearing of the case before the Umpire and 
it was held in Ottawa, Ont., on May 18, 
1955. Those who attended and argued the 
case were Messrs. A.... of the said Con- 
gress and §.... of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: It was mutually agreed, at, 
the hearing before me, that the submis- 
sions satisfactorily showed that the claimant 
had lost her employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which she was employed 
and, therefore, had been rightly disqualified 
under Section 41 of the Act. The union’s 
representative, however, contended that, 
contrary to the decision of the insurance 
officer, which was unanimously upheld bv 
the court of referees, the stoppage of work 
should be considered to have ceased on a 
date earlier than January 14, 1955. With 
this contention I also agree. 


Regardless of the date of the settlement 
of a labour dispute, the stoppage of work 
comes to an end when there is a general, 
or at least a substantial, resumption of 
work. In this connection, I said in 
decision CU-B 827: 

To. determine whether there was a sub- 
stantial resumption of work, the Umpire, in 
some cases, has used as a guide the quota 
of production whereas in other cases he has 
considered the percentage of the employees 
back at work. In none of the cases dealt 
with in the past under Section 39 (now 41) 
was a resumption of work deemed to have 
taken place unless the production or the 
number of employees back at work had 
reached 85 per cent in either test. 


I could have added. that, for precisely the 
same reason that the numbers affected by a 
stoppage, as a general rule, cannot be taken 
as the sole and absolute criterion of 
whether it is appreciable, the number of 
employees at work after the commence- 
ment of the stoppage cannot be regarded as 
the main factor in determining whether 
the resumption is substantial. The decisive 
factor, therefore, is the amount of produc- 
tion which is reached after the beginning 
of the stoppage. If this essential distinc- 
tion is not kept in mind when adjudicating 
on a case where regular employees in 
considerable numbers have been replaced 


(Continued on page 975) 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 238 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 79 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Northern Affairs and National Resources....... 1 $ 34,490.00 
Post?O Mice oe. Seat § Bo eso 13 151,304 .22 
RCIMEP. Fe tees batik dec RS ek. eee. 9 62,364.36 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $333.48 was collected from four employers who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
has been or will be distributed to the four employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvements. Halfax N S: 
Gunite & Waterproofing Division of Geocon 
Ltd, exterior painting of apartment bldgs. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Lid, construction of ground 
services. Montreal Que: Saurette & Freres, 
*exterior painting; Planned Renovators Co, 
exterior painting; Laurentian Paint, exterior 
painting. Ajax Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, 
construction of asphalt parking lots at 
Commercial Centre. Camp Borden Ont: 
Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction 
of school extension. Petawawa Ont: 


Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improvement & 
planting; Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, con- 
struction of apartment units & services. 
Renfrew Ont: G James & Son, site improve- 
ment & planting. Winnipeg Man: Oswald 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of houses; 
P Pallas, exterior painting of houses. 
Lloydminster Sask: C M Miners Construc- 
tion Co, *repair of foundatiofi walls «& 
basement floors. Saskatoon Sask: E 
Sikorski, *repair of foundation walls «& 
basement floors. Cold Lake Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of hous- 
ing units & ground services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation of heat distribution 
system. Dartmouth N 8S: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, construction of officers’ 
quarters bldg, RCN Air Station. Green- 
wood N S: The Steel Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of security fencing, RCAF 
Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of training 
area road & tank tracks; Byers Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of central heating 
plant. Bouchard Que: Jean Chauret, supply 
& installation of lightning protection 
system. Ville La Salle Que: Connolly & 
Twizell Ltd, supply & installation of addi- 
tional ancillary equipment & piping. Angus 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of fire protection water mains 
& hydrants. Hagersville Ont: Combustion 
Engineering-Superheater Ltd, supply & 
installation of pump; Langan’s Welding & 
Tron Works Ltd, supply & erection of tank. 
London Ont: The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, *construction of temporary electrical 


sub-station bldg, sergeants’ quarters, 
Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Reg H 
Steen Ltd, installation of steam distribu- 
tion system; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, con- 
sub-station bldg, sergeants’ quarters, 
Trenton Ont: St Lawrence Contracting Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, supply & 
erection of security & perimeter fencing, 
RCAF Station. Namao Alta: AI M Steel 
Products Division, supply & erection of 
chain link fence, RCAF supply depot; Albi 
Applicators Ltd, application of fire 
retardant material on surfaces of all 
structural steel components, standard main- 
tenance hangar & workshop. Comoz B C: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, application of fire 
retardant material over surfaces of struc- 
tural steel components, RCAF standard 
maintenance hangar & workshops. Esqut- 
malt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, construction 
of bulk storage bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alterations to naval garage. Ottawa Ont: 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, floor drains & concrete floor, Beach Bldg. Picton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, runway & tarmac repairs, RCAF Station. 
Trenton Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, clearing, grading, seeding, fire-breaks, etc for explosive 
storage bldgs & area, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Cotter Bros Ltd, installation 
of primary cable to G & J areas. 
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Department of Defence Production 


HatijazeN Ss Alex 7b Grant, =mterior 
painting of bldg, HMCS_ Stadacona. 
Centralia Ont: Arthur Hall, interior paint- 
ing of bldgs, RCAF Station. Orangeville 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, alterations 


system, HMCS “Chippawa”; A M Tallman, 
asphalt paving, RCAF Station; Universal 
Construction Co Ltd, bldg repair, RCAF 
Station. Dundurn Sask: Canadian Rogers 
Western Ltd, installation of steam exhaust 


to Armouriés. Trenton Ont:.Willard. & 0008. ©, dish tables, Military |. Camp: 
Binet d -ati f bld RCAF Saskatoon Sask: Terminal Construction 

Se OTR ECE COL AR OTRO 88; (Canada) Ltd, traversing of explosive 
Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Tallman stores, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 


Construction Co 
RCAF Station. 
struction Co 


Ltd, repairs to road, 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Con- 
Ltd, overhaul of heating 


Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, *additions to 
bldg, HMC Dockyard. Sea Island B C: 
Smith & Co, asphalt paving, RCAF Station. 


Department of Fisheries 


Naden Falls B C: Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, construction of fishways. 
Falls B C: Cowichan Housing Ltd, construction of fishways. 


Skutz 


National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N 8: RS Allen Ltd, demolition of pier 4. Churchill Harbour Man: 
Shumacher-MacKenzie Ltd, installation of intercommunicating telephone system in grain 
elevator. 
National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: John Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply & erection of steam generating unit, 


Montreal Road Laboratories. Norman Wells N W T: Tower Co Ltd, construction of two 
prefabricated bldgs. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Anne National Historic Park N S: Fred W Beattie, construction of custodian’s 
residence. Riding Mountain National Park Man: Arseny Sadowy, construction of warden’s 
residence, Lake Audy. Prince Albert National Park Sask: John Eskes, construction of 
semi-detached residence at Waskesiu Townsite. Elk Island National Park Alta: Watson 
(Toefield) Ltd, construction of semi-detached housing unit, warden’s residence & registra- 
tion bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Lawn Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, New Carlsle (Marsh Creek) Que: Irenee 


*dredging.. Chegoggin Point N S: Seaboard 
Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Dingwall N 8: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredg- 
in. Fox Point N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, 
construction of breakwater wharf. Kelly’s 
Cove N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Inverness N 8S: 
Campbell & Mclsaac, *dredging. Mahone 
Bay N 8: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Moser’s Cove (Sober Is- 
land) N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. Caissie’s Cape 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, pier 
replacement & extension. Auwrigny Que: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, breakwater 
extension. Baie Comeau Que: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Causapscal Que: 
Dieppe Construction Inc, erection of public 
bldg. Indian Cove Que: Beaudin & 
Couture, construction of landing wharf. 
Isle Verte Que: Roland Morin, construc- 
tion of transmission line & installation of 
lighting system on wharf & approach. 
Montreal Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
construction of Lachine Postal Station. 
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Verreault, *dredging. Rimouski Que: Almo 
Paving Co, surface repairs to west wharf. 
Riviere au Renard Que: Emile Cloutier, 
wharf repairs & enlargement. Ste Anne de 
Beaupre Que: Joseph Gagnon, bituminous 
pavement. St. Joachim (Riviere Blondelle) 
Que: Philippe Cote, construction of wharf. 
St Zotique Que: Theode Robidoux, 
*dredging. Sault-au-Mouton Que: Rosario 
Lapointe, construction of wharf. Burk’s 
Falls Ont: Holly Blair, repairs & improve- 
ments, public bldg. Chippewa Park Ont: 
Robert Murray, wharf repairs. fort 
William Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. Goderich Ont: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, repairs to harbour works. 
Hamilton Ont: Frid Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (H H C Marine 
Dock). Nupigon Ont: M S McCullough 
& Frank Atwill, wharf repairs. Ottawa 
Ont: Argo Construction Ltd, construction 
of central warehouse, National Research 
Council, Montreal Road. Penetanguishene 
Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, paving 
of parking area behind Government wharf. 
Port Credit Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, 


harbour improvements (outer harbour— 
stage 1). Port Stanley Ont: Cementation 
Co (Canada) Ltd, harbour repairs & 
improvements. Toronto Ont: Mathews 
Conveyer Co Ltd, installation of con- 
veyors, glacis & distributors for mail order 
parcels, Postal Terminal “A”. Winnipeg 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sions to Deer Lodge Hospital; Foundation 
Co of Canada Ltd, construction of Science 
Service Laboratory. Kipling Sask: Kipling 
Bldg Supplies & Millwork, construction of 
Post Office bldg. Goodfish Lake Alta & 
Fort Good Hope N W T: C BR Frost Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of plumbing 


facilities in nursing stations. Delkatla 
Slough, Skeena, B C: Victoria Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, *dredging & floats. Douglas B C: 
Beaver Construction Co Ltd, additions & 
alterations to Canada Immigration Bldg. 
Madeira Park B C: Charles Latimer Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of approach 


& wharfhead. Vancouver B C: B C 
Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, 
*overhaul of dredge “PWD No 305”; 


Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, *overhaul of 
Dredge “PWD No 303”; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, *construction of 5,000 ft of 20’ 
discharge pipe. Yellowknife N W T: CH 
Whitham Ltd, erection of public bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water mains. 
Baccaro Pout N S: P E & L E Arm- 
strong, construction of dwelling. Bon 
Portage N S: Central Construction Co, 
construction of dwelling. Canso N 8: 
‘Maritime Bldrs Ltd, construction of service 
bldgs. Peases Island N S: P.E & LE 
Armstrong, construction of dwelling. Bic- 
quette Island Que: Verreault & Cie Enrg, 
construction of dwellings. Cawee Island 
Que: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, con- 
struction of dwelling & light tower. 
Dorval Que: J R Robillard, alterations to 
Domestic Terminal Bldg. Allenburgh & 





Recent Regulations 

(Continued from page 966) 
school, so that they will not be prevented 
from obtaining health and dental services 
during the summer holiday. 

Like other types of public assistance such 
as old age or blind pensions, disabled 
persons’ allowances are to be considered as 
income for the purposes of these regula- 
tions. Alimony or maintenance payable 
under a court order is also included as 
income, but the Director now has discre- 
tion to declare the amount awarded to be 
totally or partially uncollectable where he 
is satisfied that a reasonable effort has 
been made to collect it without success. 

Most of the provisions of the earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1953, p. 1350) remain the 
same but have been reworded and re- 
arranged to conform with other public 
assistance regulations such as the Supple- 
mental Allowance Regulations (L.G., June, 
p. 683). Among the new provisions is a 
section setting out the duties of a 
committee established to investigate appli- 
cations for an allowance which include that 
of an incapacitated father and child. 

The duties of the Director of Public 
Assistance now include duties formerly 
assigned to the Social Welfare Board. 
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Welland Ont: Bedford Construction Co 
Ltd, painting bridges Nos 11 & 13. Sault 
Ste Marie Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, 
repairs to northeast entrance pier. Thorold 
Ont: Wm J MacDonald, painting bridges 
Nos 7 & 9. Regina Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, addition to equipment bldgs, 
ILS facilities. Comox B C: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport de- 
velopment. Prince George B C: Dawson, 
Wade & Co Ltd, & B C Bridge & Dredging 
Co Ltd, additional airport development. 
Frobisher Bay, Baffin, N W T: Tower Co 
Ltd, prefabrication & erection of rawin- 
sonde tower, etc. 





Decisions of Umpire 

(Continued from page 971) 
by an equal or greater number of new 
workmen of lesser efficiency, there is a 
danger that what appears to be on the 
surface a substantial resumption of work 
may in reality be not so. 

In this case, however, the statement 
which was made by the employer at the 
hearing before the court of referees is to 
the effect that, as of January 4, 1955, his 
plant had reached 85 per cent of normal 
production and that those at work in his 
plant on that date equalled 85 per cent 
of his normal staff. This statement is not 
substantiated, but inasmuch as the verbatim 
evidence given before the court of referees 
was not recorded and no definite or 
plausible reason was advanced by the court 
or the insurance officer for disbelieving it, 
I am bound to consider that such statement 
was made in good faith and, therefore, 
must now be accepted. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the stoppage of work shall be deemed to 
have terminated as of midnight on 
January 3, 1955. 
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Wage Rates for Labourers in 


Manufacturing, October 1954 


Wage rates for labourers in manufacturing industry generally increased 
between October 1953 and October 1954. Wide range of rates is found 
across Canada with averages highest in Ontario and British Columbia 


Wage rates for labourers in manufac- 
turing generally increased in the period 
October 1953 to October 1954 (see table). 
The averages are based on data obtained 
from the annual survey of wage rates in 
Canada conducted in October of each year 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. The statistics apply 
to male labourers only. 

In terms of averages, wage rates for 
labourers are highest in British Columbia 
and Ontario, but even within these prov- 
inces local differences in wage levels are 
substantial and many centres in the Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec, and the Prairie Prov- 
inces have rates that exceed those of 
communities in the two high-wage provinces. 

For purposes of this article, a labourer 
is a worker who performs one or a variety 
of heavy or light manual duties which can 
be learned in a short period of time and 
which require a minimum of independent 
judgment. Only those whose duties are too 
general to be classified otherwise are in- 
cluded in this occupation. Workers who 
are on incentive wage systems are not 
classified as labourers. However, workers 
who are holding production jobs, as well as 
those on maintenance and non-production 
jobs, may be classified as labourers, depend- 
ing upon the duties performed. 

Analysis of the table points up the wide 
variation in wage rates of labourers in 
nanufacturing across Canada. A _ partial 
explanation of this lies in the fairly 
pronounced regional and local differentials 
that exist within most of the component 
industries. A second factor is that the 
differentials that exist between the com- 
ponent industries can have a marked effect 
on the averages in particular centres, 
depending on the degree of concentration 
of high-wage or low-wage industries. 
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The study reveals that wage rates for 
labourers in the smaller centres are fre- 
quently higher than in the major centres. 
For instance, the October 1954 Montreal 
rate is exceeded by three of the six centres 
shown for Quebec. The October 1954 
Toronto average is even lower than the 
Ontario average. This suggests that the 
average wage rate for labourers in the 
larger centres where there is diversification 
of industry is not seriously affected by the 
level of wages prevailing in a particular 
industry or establishment. 


However, in the smaller centres where 
one industry or establishment predomi- 
nates, the average is greatly affected by the 
wage rates paid in that industry or estab- 
lishment. In Sydney, Hamilton, and 
Welland, the high wage scales of the 
primary steel concerns raise local wage 
rate averages for labourers well above those 
for most other cities of comparable size 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario. In Trois 
Riviéres, Cornwall, and Thorold, the pulp 
and paper industry is the largest employer 
of labourers and thus exerts a great influ- 
ence on the pattern of wages for unskilled 
labour. In Kitchener and Saskatoon, the 
meat packing industry plays an important 
role in determining local wage levels for 
labourers. 

The chief factor responsible for move- 
in the wage rates of 
labourers from year to year is changes in 
actual straight-time rates being paid. How- 
ever, other factors may affect the averages. 
Some of these are employment shifts, 
changes in coverage reporting 
and individual adjustments in 
rates owing to merit or service. 


ments average 


and in 
methods, 


WAGE RATES FOR LABOURERS IN MANUFACTURING, 1953 AND 1954 


Nore: The average wage rates for Canada and for the provinces are derived from many centers in addition to those 


shown in the table. 


While changes in the averages are mostly due to structural changes in wage rates, minor fluctuations can be 
caused by changes in the employment distribution of labourers in the establishments, cities, and provinces, and also by 


slight modifications in coverage and reporting methods. 
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(1) Revised 1953 figure which applies to ‘‘greater’’ Hullarea. Previous figure applied to Hull city proper only. 
(2) Revised 1953 figure which excludes rates for seasonal labourers in Canned and Preserved Fruits and Vegetables. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June 1955* 


Although the time lost in June in work 
stoppages resulting from industrial disputes 
was slrghtly higher than in May, it was the 
lowest recorded for any June since 1950. 
More than half the idleness in June was 
caused by three disputes involving: pulp 
and paper mill workers at Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand’Mére, Que.; knitted goods 
factory workers at St. Hyacinthe, Que.; and 
auto parts foundry workers at Sarnia, Ont. 


The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 14 of the 29 disputes in existence 
during June. Of the other disputes, five 
arose over dismissals or suspensions, four 
over union questions, three over reduction 
in wages or fringe benefits, and three over 
causes affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for June 1955 show 
a total of 29 strikes and lockouts, involving 
5,664 workers, with a time loss of 47,355 
man-days, compared with 17 strikes and 
lockouts in May 1955, with 3,200 workers 
involved and a loss of 40,550 days. In 
June 1954 there were 32 strikes and lock- 
outs, 10,192 workers involved and a loss 
of 86,715 days. 

For the first six months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 73 strikes and 
lockouts, with 21,542 workers involved and 
a loss of 365,988 days. In the same period 


in 1954 there were 98 strikes and lockouts, 
25,822 workers involved and a loss of 
367,555 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in June 1955 was 0:06 per cent 
of the estimated working time; May 1955, 
0:05 per cent; June 1954, 0-10 per cent; 
the first sxx months of both 1954 and 1955, 
0-07 per cent. 

Of the 29 stoppages in existence during 
June, five were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, two 
were compromise settlements and six were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 14 stoppages were still in 
existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in April 1955 was 226; 
and 27 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 253 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 67,900 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 214,000 days caused. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Of the 226 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in April, four, directly 
involving 1,300 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 96, directly 
involving 21,500 workers, over other wage 
questions; eight, directly involving 1,600 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
15, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 100, directly 
involving 11,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; one, 
directly involving 200 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and two, 


directly involving 300 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
Australia 

The Australian Monthly Bulletin § of 


Employment Statistics for February 1955 
reports a total of 1,490 industrial disputes 


resulting in work stoppages during 1954, 
involving 370,074 workers, with a time loss 
of 901,639 man-days. For the fourth 


quarter of 1954 there were 301 stoppages, 
82,683 workers involved and a loss of 
308,887 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May 1955 show 
375 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 170,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 


during the month was 2,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for April 1955 were 
325 stoppages involving 210,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,600,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 2, 1955 


Canada’s consumer price index remained 
almost unchanged between June 1 and 
July 2, moving from 115-9 to 116-0 as 
slight increases in food and shelter indexes 
were partially offset by declines in the 
household operation and other commodities 
and services series. 

The food component increased from 111-0 
to 111-5 under the influence of a sharp 
increase in the price for eggs and somewhat, 
higher prices for most fresh fruits and 
vegetables and meats. Decreases were 
registered by potatoes, tea and coffee. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 107-8 as most items registered no 
change and the few changes balanced each 
other. Decreases in prices of household 
appliances and, to a lesser degree, furniture 
prices, were mainly responsible for the 
decline in the household operation index 
from 116-1 to 115-8. Coal prices were up 
fractionally while electricity rates declined 
slightly. 

The index of other commodities and 
services moved from 117°8 to 117-7 as 
increases in haircuts and some drug items 
more than outweighed decreases in radios 
and toilet soaps. The increase in the 
shelter index from 129-2 to 129-6 resulted 
from small increases in both rent and home- 
ownership costs. 

The index one year earlier (July 2, 1954) 
was 116-2. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 112-1, shelter 126-6, clothing 
109-6, household operation 117-2 and other 
commodities and services 117-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1955 


Declines occurred in the ten regional 
consumer price indexes between May 2 and 
June 1, ranging from 0-1 per cent for 





*Sce Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


Saskatoon-Regina to 0:7 per cent for 
St. John’s, Halifax and Saint John. 

In the food group, price decreases for 
tea, coffee, butter, eggs and fresh vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, were general 
in most cities. Increases were recorded, 
however, for most fresh fruits and meats. 
Changes in clothing took place only in 
three cities where slight declines were 
reported. The June indexes of household 
operation were affected in some cities by 
the price of coal, which rose in St. John’s 
but fell seasonally in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto. In Vancouver both coal and wood 
prices showed declines. Lower prices for 
automobiles and toilet soap were reflected 
in moderate downward movements in nine 
city indexes for other commodities and 
services. Higher inter-city bus fares in 
Ontario and British Columbia were reflected 
in sub-group indexes for Ottawa, Toronto 
and Vancouver. Four city shelter indexes 
were unchanged, one advanced 0-1 per cent 
and inereases in other cities ranged from 
0-3 per cent to 0-7 per cent. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May 2 and June 1 were 
as follows: Halifax —0:8:to 114-6; Saint 
John ==0-Setoal lyse StwJobt aan 027i eto 
104-:3+; Montreal —0-7 to 116-3; Toronto 
—0:6 to 118-3; Winnipeg —0-6 to 115-0; 
Ottawa —0-°4 to 116-9; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0:4 to 113-8; Vancouver —0°4 to 116°8; 
and Saskatoon-Regina —0-1 to 114:3. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced in June to 218-7 from 217-8 in 
the preceding month and 217-6 in the 
corresponding month last year. Five of the 
eight sub-group indexes advanced over 
May and four were higher than in June a 
year ago. 


+On base June 1951=—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 





Index 1949= 100 
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The animal product sub-group index rose 
to 230°5 from 224-8 in May. In this group 
firmer quotations were noted for hogs and 
lambs which, in turn, were reflected in 
advances in fresh pork and lamb and 
processed pork products. 


Due to increases in spruce and fir lumber 
and paperboard, which outweighed minor 
decreases in newsprint and wood pulp, the 
wood, wood products and paper index rose 
to 294°5 from 293-6. 


An increase in the index for fibres, 
textiles and textile products to 226-9 from 
226-6 was due mainly to higher quotations 
for raw cotton and imported raw wool. 
Non-ferrous metals moved to 184-5 from 
184-2 when advances for zine, tin and silver 
overbalanced a fractional decrease in the 
price of gold, while slight gains in coal and 
petroleum products were responsible for a 
change in the non-metallic series to 173°4 
from 173*3. 

Of the two groups which declined, vege- 
table products receded to 196-5 from 197-1 
while iron and products fell from 217-3 to 
217-2. No change was registered for 
chemicals and allied products, which 
remained at 176:5. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets fell to 212-2 
from. 213-3 in May. Accounting for the 
relatively small change were diverse move- 
ments for field and animal products. The 
index for the former series dropped to 
174-3 from 183-2 when a sharp seasonal 
decline in potatoes outweighed advances in 
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western grains and hay. Increases in live- 
stock, notably hogs and lambs, in addition 
to eggs and fowl overbalanced lower prices 
for eastern dairy products to advance the 
animal products series to 250-0 from 2438°-3. 

The index of residential building 
material prices rose to 124-3 from 123-2 
as prices advanced for a number of lumber 
and millwork descriptions, cedar and 
asphalt shingles, building paper and some 
electrical equipment. Hot water heaters 
were lower. The price index for non- 
residential building materials advanced to 
122-1 from 121-8 when increases in lumber, 
millwork, electrical equipment and roofing 
materials outweighed a decline in plumbing 
and heating equipment. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose 0:2 per cent between mid-May and 
mid-June, from 114:2 to 114-4 (1947- 
49—100). It was the first increase since 
last November and the first monthly change 
of more than 0:1 per cent since last 
December. 

The index has fluctuated between 114-2 
and 115-2 since November 1953. It is now 
0-6 per cent below the figure of a year 
earler. The average reading throughout 
1954 was 114-8. 

For four months in a row—December 1953 
to March this year—the index remained 
stationary at 114-3. During April and May 
it stood at 114-2. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour has risen 
‘again after a three-month period during 
which it was unchanged. Between mid- 


March and mid-April it increased from 
110°2, where it had remained since mid- 
January, to 110-8, the highest point since 
the beginning of 1954. The average for 
last year was 107-7 (Jan. 1952—100). 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution! 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Accident Prevention 


1. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Company Safety Programs. 
Washington, c1955. Pp. 21. 


2. California. Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research. Provision for 
Union-Management Safety Committees in 
California Union Agreements. San Fran- 
BisCOr ae) 952... hp. Ll. 


3. Great Britain. British Council. 
Safety and Health in Industry. London, 
1955/4 Pps. 


4. International Labour Office. Prob- 
lems of Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical 
Industries: (a) Classification of Dangerous 
Substances; (b) Labelling of Dangerous 
Substances. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 104. 


5. Macfarlane, D. I. Safety in Industry, 
an Introduction to the Protection of Per- 
sonnel. London, Published for “Machine 
Shop Magazine” by Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 1955. 
Pp. ad Li. 


6. U.S. Bureau of Labor  Statisties. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Ware- 
housing Operations; a Detailed Analysis of 
Injuries, Injury Rates, and Hazards for 
1950, by Type of Warehouse, Region and 
Occupation. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 52. 
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Building 


7. Brunet, Raymond. Can Construction 
be profitably carried on in Winter? Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 

8. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Mooretown, an Experiment in Winter Con- 
struction. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 5. A recorded 
interview between Mr. George Blackburn 
and Messrs. Leslie Wismer, Charles Young 
and Dick Stevens about the Mooretown 
housing project in Ottawa. 

9. Leggett, Robert Ferguson. Modern 
Techniques in Winter Construction. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 


Business 
10. Gotterer, Maleolm H. Profitable 
Small Plant Management. New York, 


Conover-Mast Publications, 1954. Pp. 318. 

11. Hoad, William Marvin. Outline and 
Source Material for Small Business Educa- 
tion [1950] prepared for the University 


Extension Service [of the Dept. of 
Commerce] Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, 1951. Pp. 41. 

12. United Nations. Economie and 


Restrictive Business Prac- 
Restrictive Business 
Trade. New 


Social Council. 
pioess Tne nort” 1on 
Practices in International 
Work,.1955. bPp 220: 


Counselling 
i Whiber 


Security. 
1955 Supplement. 
1955... Poo. 

1 ao AF 
Security. 
Service for Special Worker Groups. 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp...123. 


Bureau of Employment 
Job Guide for Young Workers. 
Washington, G.P.O., 


Bureau of Employment 
Counselling and Employment 
Wash- 


Economics 


15. Hawtrey, Ralph George. Capital and 
Employment. [2d ed.J] London, New 
York, Longmans, Green [1952] Pp. 337. 
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16. Stonier, Alfred William. A Tezt- 
book of Economic Theory, by Alfred W. 
Stonier and Douglas C. Hague. London, 
New York, Longmans, Green, 1953. Pp. 513. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


An Evaluation of 
Standard Systems. 


17. Barkin, Solomon. 
Predetermined Time 


New York, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 1954. Pp. 24-32. 
18. European Productivity Agency. 


Specialized Training in the Field of Work 
Study. European Productivity Agency 
project No. 195. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1955. 
Pp, 44, 

19. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in the Build- 
ing Industry. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Productivity 
and Technical Assistance Division. Paris, 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 1954. Pp. 182. 


Employment Management 


20. American Management Association. 
Building a Balanced Communications Pro- 
gram; With a Paper on the Evolving 
Picture in Labor Relations. New York, 
19547 ape 44! 

21. Giroux, Charles Rodrigue. Suwper- 
visors’ Incentives and Job Satisfaction. 
Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 1954. 
Doctoral dissertation series, Publication 
No. 9868. Microfilm copy of typewritten 
manuscript. Positive. Collation of the 
original, as determined from the film: 
Pp. 66; 

22. Malm, F. Theodore. Hiring Pro- 
cedures and Selection Standards in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1955. Pp. 231-252. 

23. Survey Analysis, Los Angeles. 
Absenteeism. Los Angeles, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, 1954. Pp. 8. 


Employment Stabilization 


24. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Steadier Jobs, 
an Action Program for Management. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 15. 

25. International Labour Office. Regu- 
larisation of Production and Employment 
at a High Level in the Metal Trades. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Poe lls (At head@oir titles SRepore ale 
International Labour Organization. Metal 
Trades Committee. Fifth session, Geneva, 
1954. 
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Human Relations 

26. American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada. Human Rela- 
tions are Good Employee Relations; a 
Training Program for Hotel Department 
Heads and Supervisors. New York, c1951. 
EPiuetols 

27. International Labour Office. Human 
Relations in the Petroleum Industry. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 84. 


Industrial Disputes 

28. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the Matter of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and Dispute Affecting National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians and Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Report. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1955. 2 Parts. Majority report 
signed by C. H. Curtis, chairman; minority 
report signed by Miller Stewart. 

29. Kornhauser, Arthur William, ed. 
Industrial Conflict ; edited by Arthur Korn- 
hauser, Robert Dubin and Arthur M. Ross. 
Prepared for the Society for the Phycho- 


logical Study of Social Issues. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 551. 
Industry 

30. Brown, Downing P. War-Time 


Functions of Pulp, Paper, and Paper-Board. 
Montreal, Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ClALION, LUDO ae eee 

31. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report (for the Chemical Industries 
Committee). First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. 2 Volumes. At head of title: 
Report I. Item 1 (a) and (b)—1 (e). 
International Labour Organization. Chem- 
ical Industries Committee. Fourth session, 
Geneva, 1955. Contents—Item la and b. 
Effect given to the conclusions of the 
previous sessions.—Item 1c. Recent events 
and developments in the chemical indus- 
tries. 

32. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. A Study of the Iron 
and Steel Industry iam Latin America. 
Volume 1. Report on the Meeting of the 
Expert Working Group held at Bogota. 
Sponsored by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. New York, United Nations, Dept. 
of Economic Affairs, 1954. Pp. 123. 


International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 8th, Geneva, 1954 

33. International Labour Office. 
Employment and Unemployment Statvstics. 
Report prepared for the Eighth Interna- 


tional Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
Geneva, Nov. 1954. Fourth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 63. 

34. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report on Progress of Labour 
Statistics, prepared for the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
Geneva, Nov. 1954. First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 79. 

35. International Labour Office. Jnter- 
national Comparisons of Real Wages: a 
Study of Methods. Report prepared for 
the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Geneva, Nov. 1954. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. Sa. 

36. International Labour Office. Inter- 
national Standard Classification of Occu- 
pations: Minor Groups. Report prepared 
for the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Geneva, Nov. 1954. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. ol. 


Labour Organization 


37. Electrical Trades Union. The Story 
of the E.T.U. The Official History of the 
Electrical Trades Union; With a foreword 
by Walter C. Stevens, General Secretary. 
London, 1952? Pp. 248. 

38. Louis, Paul. Histoire du Mouve- 
ment Syndical en France. Paris, Librairie 
Valois, 1947-1948. 2 Volumes. 

39. Taft, Philip. The Structure and 
Government of Labor Unions. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 312. 


Labour Supply 


40. Canada. Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Survey of Employment in 
Teaching wn Canada, by Coverage Divi- 
sion of the Insurance Branch: Ottawa, 
1952. Pp. 22. 

41. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Committee 
on Economic Policy. Business and 
Economic Forecasting, Tools in making 
Business Decisions; Report. Washington, 
19545) (Pp.30) 

42. Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
Ath, Berkeley, Cal., 1954. Papers of the 
Fourth Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
121st meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Berkeley, 
California, December 1954. Washington, 
National Science Foundation, 1955. Pp. 47. 

43. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Report of 18th 
Annual Meeting, Louisiana, October 11-14, 
1954. Baton Rouge, 1955? Pp. 136. 

44. U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Special Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment Statistics. The Measurement of 


60636—84 


Employment and Unemployment by the 
Bureau of the Census in its Current Popu- 


lation Survey; Report of the Special 
Advisory Committee on Employment 
Statistics. Washington 1954. Pp. 35, Ad. 
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Washington 1954. Pp. A87. Frederick F. 
Stephan, chairman. 
Labouring Classes 

45. American Federation of Labor. 
Labor and Education in 1954. Reports of 
the Executive Council and the Annual 


Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor on Education in 1954. Washington, 
1955: Pp.-84. 

46. Chamber 
United States of America. 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
tone 1954. Pp, .56: 

47. Fay, Charles Ryle. Life and Labour 
in the Nineteenth Century; being the Sub- 
ject of Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University in the year 1919 to Students of 
Economics, among whom were Officers of 
the Royal Navy and Students from the 
Army of the United States. 4th ed. Cam- 


of Commerce of the 
Analysis of 
Washing- 


bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1947. 
Po. oz): 

48. International Labour Office. Guide 
for Labour Inspectors. Geneva, 1955. 
Bore O07: 

45. International Labour Office. Penal 


Breaches of Contract of 
Employment. Sixth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954-1955. 2 Volumes. At head 
of title: Report VI (1)-(2). International 
Labour Conference. 38th Session, Geneva, 
1955. 

50. Liverpool. University. Department 
of Social Science. The Dock Worker; an 
Analysis of Conditions of Employment im 
the Port of Manchester. [Liverpool], The 


Sanctions for 


University Press of Liverpool, 1954. 
Poe tl: 

51. Lorwin, Val Rogin. The French 
Labor Movement. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 346. 

52. National Planning Association. 


Committee of the South. Negro Employ- 
ment Practices in the Chattanooga Area, 
by William H. Wesson, Jr. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 389-483. 

53. Saville, John, ed. Democracy and 
the Labour Movement: Essays in Honour 


of Dona Torr. ULondon, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1954. Pp. 275. “The essays are 
written in honour of the outstanding 


British Marxist historian and scholar, Dona 
ore’ 

54. U.S. Department of Labor. The 
Secretary of Labor reports on the Services 
of the US. Department of Labor to the 
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55. Galenson, Walter. Labor Produc- 
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New York, Columbia University Press, 
19552 Piers: 

56. International Labour Office. Factors 
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Insurance Retirement Pensions: Reasons 
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(Rhein). (Anne Francis, Pseud.) Why 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 21, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




































































lel deh Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bec. 
NB: Alta 
The Labour Force 

[Byoyd NiStes Sl a Aoi ae A eee ae Dn Dordt 104 412 1,565 2,016 991 449 
EN ETOU GUC lara ee Aeon, cia chs 877 a 49 188 235 370 31 
INGA CriCwl tUmaleeee se) aa cditee ofc: 4,660 100 363 ote 1,781 621 418 

Niles eee Pere RR Siti aki. dt wie'slna Cats » 4,292 87 326 1,213 i oily, 800 349 
BACT CLUE U Tet Re Me foto 4d oy clave ts Maes ane wdepevs 842 “ 46 184 223 357 28 
INioTi Aor CULGUT Asa tio G aieies hice os eee. 3,450 83 280 1,029 1,294 443 321 

TRTEO EAE Sines Abas ge ee eee 1,245 iby 86 302 499 191 100 
aN Ca BOUIN D GEN Ua, eae Se ee a ae deo 35 % * - 12 13 * 
INon=Alericulturalersns. asters ne. ea. 1,210 17 83 348 487 178 97 

INI AVS 8 6 aE tp ee a 5,537 104 412 tooo 2,016 991 449 
[4 ORV CATS eee pats o eee Snes oe Gus 507 13 OM Ka 170 83 29 
2 DAT CALS Mee iy enn eee os ats 725 16 51 234 245 131 48 
De AR CALS Gomer Nn hie alec tbare sunk ens 2,585 50 187 734 941 456 217 
AD DARVCALGH oy peter tei axsueis Gece cisueuctees-e8 1,506 22 116 382 574 278 134 
OSA CaTSTANGEO Velen tas suit. oc isc beatae 214 - 21 40 86 43 oH 

Persons with Jobs 

ASIN SUERAUE donb iach 8 yoo Oc ce Den een on 5, 324 96 388 1,469 1,969 967 435 
VU eve Lane r era ts os Sic aueytkele as pela Go sens 4,106 79 304 1,228 1,478 780 307 
A AVNE Oe ecakee Oe Re ee 1,218 17 84 341 491 187 98 
FA PTI CULGUT A eee naa Ie oa. a/5,aiensiee ayo 873 e 48 186 234 370 31 
INiGaaawenenlhiinell, fees shoe eebeee oe 4,451 92 340 1,283 ries 597 404 

BA URCLAV VOD OLS MAB rere oh ine 5 lee yale arotion sl d-sile es soe 4,059 79 295 1,147 1,620 553 365 
Nis Osten Me Oe, eee AVEO; cicchwla ce. shorete.c 2,962 64 224 837 1,170 391 276 
UST LOC hs eUner eee PN eee Re eici have qraw 4 wane 1,097 15 71 310 450 162 89 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

ROU SCXOS eee eM Tee eat th psrn at Sleua ici ea ¢ 218 * 24 96 47 24 14 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IS@UROCRES AMeRe iti cratias Saale so oboe bo 4,969 147 450 1,400 1,619 898 455 
Vie Gg See eer ete EI cy. icheke ois carson sic 941 43 Is, 247 2,281 Wi2 103 
Voy Seu ysdl Vek h acer cic Gare eee ROT CR ree 4,028 104 355 1, 153 1,338 726 352 











* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force. Survey 


























Week Ended Week Hnded Week Ended 
May 21, 1955 April 23, 1955 May 22, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(‘) Work(2) Work(?) 
Motalloolkineion workceeassee seeker 228 211 350 323 236 220 
WithouteloDs ree asters care ene eee: Piles 197 327 304 218 205 
Under lemonthian era .c meee eerie ers BOE Le trian aclseces SY Ne, cine eather CD east yeah ost c- 
13 MON ths Sea ee ee coerce Gast ee eee LLB a Peearereroens: 70) os eee 
AZO GIN ON LOSS Vache yee ee netic ible tats Aaah LOSS eee Sree Ree 02. CREA ane cee 
(=AlQemont heh Se eens caste cate nic. feeteeke tar IO aie eas Ares Bile on.coicas aes e DT lithe. saree tees 
13=-1 Sam On ths eyo cmotonees cee Re elie, cys eee ee ae el IS, Ae cece ta STG ee oes 
1O =a d OVER nts ee le oe cee toe cacao oN eee eer ae | Sector eter nce ee cl.tsioahent atc 
Worked tno eeeer acon herein hc err 15 14 23 19 18 15 
Ho lA OURS Ae. tere so ieee ro eee eae ‘ i f - * 
15 —=S84eh OUrsaecetnn oe eee ee a eI Bl 10 17 14 14 12 











() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























ie ; Fanee ae 
gricul- ransport- aA 
ture, ation, Gene Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- G he ie mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Go u ae Labour ne 
Trapping, Storage, ere Income 
Mining Trade men 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage...........: 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1OSI=—A veragen.ae te sae 72 272 5p, 208 178 28 810 
1952—A verage........2... 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—A verage.......2...- 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average...:........ 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—January............. 63 322 56 249 205 35 950 
Hebruatyaeseceeree 65 324 54 250 228 34 955 
Marclipeieeny: camcrent 60 323 54 248 230 35 950 
A Drie eee 57 322 59 254 231 35 958 
Mayne... pene 66 320 67 257 235 35 980 
JUNG AREY. cet eee (P 325 70 264 242 36 1,609 
ALL ces eee nudes 7 324 (hl 266 237, 36 1,017 
PADS eee trae 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September.......... 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
OCtobern ee eect 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November... ee 81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
December.......... 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January............. 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
ie brual yaa ner 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Marcheerne. = sear 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
JADEURWE cia hots Ween 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 





* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,424,801. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 























Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month —_—-—____________—_—_| Average |_—---___________] Average 
Weekly Weekl 
Employ- Aggregate Average Wages and| Employ- Aggregate Average octane 
ment eekly /Wages and Salaries ment Weekly |Wages and Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
BO AG Sav C Tel O berate she fora atntsy oteraens.« ayersiaryets 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
HOS(e A VEAL Ol, ache crerele aioe sans ae be eee 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
HO Aer Hotere sivies carne cee kes « 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
NOS 2A V.CLA COMIN, (otek debs cieite «ce s/careas 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
HO DB AV CVA PER emime pees kfetvees sie crates eisce.s 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
HO HAS ACV CLA G'G ine che eeeininia cis c.eve a1 0.0 She yelers re 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107- 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. WAL OS Cea nee aatitasls Uienisne 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. DF £1954 Weep ts ai iio orcas See 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. MBO A atten, OS ciacc.s scorers 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. Chie ote eee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May LAL OF Spar poe rrtters aston s 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June POG A Beet esterase aftere si cvster tian ste 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July ie AO Te Bones Siete Cee eae 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 salary 138-7 60.99 
Aug WANG SA OR AS Ri aeiicsns de ots 112-3 155-4 1387-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept me Od Appeceeecy ie chtnices crore. heraun 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct Tee eRe Go cncts Gols Ga aaeanoe 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov MLO BA eee. oil vaete Rested eae ait tate 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106°3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dee eNO 64 Se yee tea ete fa a certain 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan. ep ODD Mk Mote eee voiasre ake ee 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80: 
Feb. Led 9 5 ae ee ree creed oan ate cede 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53: 
Mar ee DS Se, Skeets CORE eee ats 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr AOS OM aire Se a aiaepartates 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28. 
May 1 Es J baluaeenicte peeaseean ad 107-3 153-1 142-0 61.00 107-2 156-5 145-1 63.82: 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4): 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance: 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 




















Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Lee te ae 
May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
Newloundland Aeeaie® fee eee ee ee eee 118-4 113-4 117-9 54.49 53.36 53.22 
Primeesiidiward [slancdres sa see er | eet ee Be a 104-3 97-6 97-6 48.04 47.77 45.84 
INOVALSCObIG = mre Sarees saline hla cee RR CI ge no 91-5 92-3 92-8 51.28 51.84 50.33 
ING wr Tuns WiC eae oferta uk chs en hs Aare eee cee 94-1 95-0 90-2 ian li 53.87 50.54 
Qucbecire, Sere hen ekeet a. eta See Rad ahi eer eine, 105-2 103-4 104-5 58.56 58.22 56.63 
OnGaT iG hm ka ee oleh a eprops EN aera 110-3 108-8 109-0 63.65 63.25 61.40 
AEN iio) of: ads bie MA ee oe eke eae al lie (oe Oh eee 101-3 98-5 100-4 57.98 58.01 56.02 
DASKATCHE WAT fey erete Pewee. aoe Notre hee ek ee ee ee ee ee 108-5 106-1 110-0 56.81 56.83 55.49 
(AT DET baa atresia Pea Es en a. 7 Sa nero ie Dea 120-8 121-2 119-0 60.73 61.07 59.82 
British Columbia. west ae oe CaP ene Se eer 105-6 103-1 103-2 65.78 64.70 65.24 
Canadanen tk (55 emp Pt os Berane sw bk eMac See eae 107-3 105-7 106-2 61.00 60.68 59.15 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
SERTONMIGH ete eeesiste sic mee ice One ep ee 112-2 107-7 106-7 45.66 45.05 43.25 
SV LIL dis fetes ava zal, Aare vere rere etc tae ete ree 91-9 89-7 90-9 60.69 59.79 59.52 
1S Thiet ead ot Veen a iit ot SMM ec Ee PN ii tc). a OIE eh 108-7 118-0 109-8 49.39 50.99 48.29 
Sai tdohint. © poset. ocean cae tee re re ees ee Lat 103-8 108-8 98-7 51.36 51.88 47.83 
UCD EGE ea ee IE aoe Lah aetna eae 106-1 102-8 109-7 50.81 49.59 49.16 
Shier brooke 6 Sept cic copeet oe Scythe tae Rett concise eater re ere 99-8 98-2 96-5 49.86 50.36 47 53 
Tree RiViens Aas os 5 tte OE ccs eR eee ol eee Somer 102-8 96-9 100-8 57.06 56.54 55.18 
Drumm ond valleweeisc aoe fos cok ee eee rent eae 74-6 74-4 68-6 52.83 54.17 52m 
Montreal) 2 ix era th at eo EER, a ee es wee 110-3 108-4 110-9 59.77 59.04 57245 
O Sta wa== Ei lle ae Ss ons Cech ee eee ee oe Se 110-3 108-5 106-5 55.78 55.60 53.97 
Peterborounhts et... thn Oe oh ek. Ro ee oe eee a eee 93 -2 91-3 98-8 63.87 63.20 62.90 
Ostiaiwa ci bate dies 29h ac ee hc A Oe ee ee ee 160-5 157-2 155-9 68.75 69.97 65.86 
Nisearaal'a lis aetee esa we ein orn Be a ae Pelee eae ee 21 2 cee 115-9 112-8 145-5 68.96 69.93 70.35 
SfiGatharities eter pc <4 pet me wa ocr eee ee ee ee Serres 114-7 111-7 109-9 69.89 70.12 67.38 
TOROMEO eee Se eo. Pee Ces cle Eee ar a eR ts eee 119-4 118-4 119-4 64.38 64.09 62.37 
arti sk Boe ee owe ne een Boo ee ee eee, eee 102-2 101-0 103 +7 65.38 64.98 63 . 82 
‘Brantiond.t Bee ee ree a eee ee ne 82-5 83-4 82-9 60.99 59.63 59.34 
Galti st <q Be ln Bee Bs Soe ene nee bor ts Se 96-2 94-8 98-3 55.55 56.28 53.73 
Kitchoneree ee < csccttis testo k oasis aOR ee ee ae ee eee 102-4 101-0 104-1 59. 60 59.28 55.93 
FSLU VGH O11 gh pM Rasmatal ona aerate pater nema aa Sis. ali NO Ye as Bl der 127-3 127-5 132-0 74.68 74.02 72.42 
Lond om, 222 288.2. Geer ee tee sd See tee oe cin ae crate 110:3 108-6 111-3 58.18 58.00 55.83 
ora ORE wee, Cer ince pom EM INI er Sie, Noe Soe See meres 118-4 112-8 122-3 74.10 73.98 74.45 
Windsor Gacy bende ene ere rican ee eet aceon ee ee ae 105-5 103-7 101-4 78.23 ae 68.93 
Saul t'Ste Marie tec a hocks aa he vera rene ee ee 114-0 104-8 103-8 69.22 70.35 66, 22 
Pt. William te Arthur... pee eer ee eee a ee eee 105-2 97-6 102-7 59.96 60.88 59.78 
Wintpec. eck ee hn cacs tae etre nies Pad aia a: oer e ray 102-6 99-2 100-8 55.62 55.70 53.14 
OPIN 2 2A eat thos te ee eee ee eee et ene ee 113-6 108-9 116-1 54.94 54.88 52.80 
PaskatGomsce ne! om. Bebra sahcts Ore ele came cae ee ee cee a area 112-8 109-5 116-6 53.80 53.59 Slee 
GON GON. cd oes | ete ae ee te hc SR ae ae A ae eae 142-5 137-5 136-2 57.91 57.82 domo 
Cabeary. 3 Poleiced, ces Ren S aie aon eee OC re ee 132-8 132-0 124-4 59.48 58.47 57.87 
Vancouver st 2.0/5) rege oaths reece Or eee rt nan eae ae 103-7 102-1 100-7 63.38 62.98 61.62 
NICbOTIS (2 Senco cat ea Re, ne ae ee oer ee 113-2 110-7 105-7 59.99 59.19 57.90 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 











oes 


Industry 


MIGREUNS AaB tS DIO oe AE 6 GB o GON Re EIS SCTE ME en eae mE etn ee 
SOG tos 5 cana cided CL EICRIORaOIR LE A oteEe eae ae 


Oil and natural casts. 8... Sh Oe Oe, Eee a ae eae oe 
PS OU=1 Challener mine EON Rly Fe Sete Mai cy itis Ie thon oo aoe 


IVE ATITITACCUITIN Sees oe tle Pekin Rt ei o sie kos oo Now o Shoe alent 


OCA COG MCIae CORRE CCAR i ocicn © = letiaeachieaoeed Sues 
MICA th OrOCU CES Mem Meme Nae Ret es otte ot Se oy eh de ene 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.............. 
rain Ule proc Gtone ans ee ne cet s occas aetehcke vate «ete 
Bread and other bakery products.....................5. 
istulledeancermaltarauors: 4,646; «ace ston cee es cccacte ee 

ENobacco ang tobacco products’: sccm sses 0. sce cceesoses sss 

DOC TA LOC COSRE Me tel Meant) fe nmert Wine olorsraisc'S sls eialale cae oa ak 

eather producto ws scr pe evant eerie es Serko. aMiag ele ahiches aiteced th 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............0...0.000- 

Textile products (except clothing)................:2...4--- 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....................- 
WOOILEIRD OOC Smee Metter eS tshun teehee sic rc a aw Aadlatiesla ccd 
Reet! Cube xbMles AN GEST Kites ficeee suse. aks Moyes oo ae 

Chong avin (urea exci aie) a5 ay eae eee oe 
WW Weta 2S Cellelel esa yeas «es SO ee ee ee 
Womens tC o filnim Omer Metaet.raay do cates aise oherors nto tiacc o viwieee:s 
JRSpURB TERETE isn 6 wot COD eae TC Ie Oe eee 

WVGOCRpLOUUCloMem me tes a eaciae Asse ciate wieoes ne cals van kia’ Bs 
Waa cle amimenma WIG n ee meyer wove spore Poe aotimae oaiecals o% 
TEN GAV RR TBZER, bare ack & cs, cave EAOONG OBA PRE RECER oRESTE C a 
OE META WoO Cap LO CLCUS mimes cite fect oc: a larson choels Lee ate ands 

TOS iNSIP TeVROXG ICUS) 5 wig Swing SOIC 0 DOSER ee i ceed See 
Juba yeevove | jorayoyere 1aawll NCHA & Gia Gite ROR are ree eee ere Pa 
Othermpaner products: ys fees ania ese ashe stascstaacae<- 

Printing, publishing and allied industries................. 

SEEOUSAICSUCE MLO GUCtSeMe mR marae cick oss lero clea Wewlele lea cthstas 
EXP ICUIDUTAl STI lEDACILUSMIA Wate: «see a dis os Sunil Gin ws che 5.0 
abmicatecimand surucbural Stel &. oe ss... ck catve des svi ceuie « 
HAneovareral RCO Ol Seen meter nite icicle oes shntecs chara ate okele ds 
HHeatnevand cooking appliances, .......<-.2.50.6es0--0< 
nOneCas iil sen ents Pere Soc. At, acids ieverevere eae & 
Vie Eine Ievarlil ts qemu en ee Meiers Gaus: Soceriaic Tolaralaaod 2 ayacnsis ob rarals el 
En Alnya NOM PATONG LCE | set fete sts. s clots cic sim s-eleceerie sees ciclod)g 
SReShmMletaleore ChUCOS trea 4 fs eécis dessin weleeiscce sire ees 

PEA SpoOnva nome QuIpMAenbers.. qcckc sessile cise ese less oedsse- 
PUT PALATE DAT US terry A etetre ata det che ak oe bss 
WM ROIWONE AIOE, a foc Shs each > ORE pene nee eae cee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............00e005: 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 
‘Mongol Quail Koliayce have la-joyneiarG 6A A eo boo orennENe Done Iaab pOees 

INO errolusmetaliprocduchsi.ne cil wclacponsen sts ose + one 
PMUMIIN UTED LOGUGESH me wets Gale Get ns< s coisa ove sists s.nistelal- 
EAS Stan CecOnper DEOCUGISS erence tials iets ais lets oteiacicis 
SMMeUGIM OAT CII INIT ee eae ee Oe bce cfs oy sksh were clsleve \ehete: cfelisy nls 

Hlectrical apparatus and supplies. 4...5..0+.).5.c-messsseee 

iNouemetallicnmineralionocucts er soci. 2 f.cau ss elscie. ose 
lavaNrOclChs Seer mere eree a hott ane cin Aes dR oe dan 
Classes asceprOoGUuClon mem aiiccke se ack fala Wace move = 

eroduets OL Pebrolennn ANG COAllwescde..dsscc snes cece ds ees 

Whemuicalsproc acute wees mun mew. Oe acess ae echo wrads Ser 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 
PAGTE SAMA IS AICS ECS en AetA diecast csicin Meieate s sieiavere'e aleheves 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 


EGTESURUIC LIONS ey ey ee ty ssafine HAA Le hath n wt ideste toe 
PMT RING SS bTUCUUTOSH Ie tients at sina flac esi ustae aleta cueiateetshe = 
PERCE Chinn MG EE eM Le Sk catia. zie coals Analy mass 
RITIMCC LA SOL emneere en efit, 1) sia He acta ete nels ne chine « 
Highways, pridpes and streets.........00eccce0- odes sone ote 














Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 



























































Salaries, in Dollars 
May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
109-0 110-6 106-7 71.96 72.01 70.00 
113-8 113-4 110-4 Taxol 74.31 73.78 
81-4 80-6 82-0 68.07 67.02 67 57 
144-1 144-0 136-9 79.44 78.12 125 
96-8 102-7 96-3 67.43 69.97 66.23 
70°5 71-4 73-5 sail 51.08 57.39 
183-6 206-0 171-7 80.50 84.21 78.7 
124-7 117-6 121-9 68.18 67.51 63.65 
107-2 106-5 107-3 63.82 63.28 61.30 
98-4 95-2 97-9 1.20 56.95 55.65 
112-1 110-6 109-3 66.42 66.84 64.12 
67-4 64-2 65-6 52.05 51.93 49.91 
104-6 102-3 104-7 60.92 59.25 58.87 
104-5 104-1 102-6 53.60 53 10 52.63 
100-7 97-7 103-7 71.48 70.49 67.91 
81-4 99-0 78-1 61.62 54.25 61.06 
106-3 104-3 101-3 65.45 65.46 62.09 
85-3 87-5 89-6 43.41 43.90 41.31 
88-5 91-5 92-7 41.46 42.05 39 41 
84-4 84-0 79-9 51.95 51.96 50.20 
85-2 84-9 79-5 49 25 49.46 47.07 
69-6 69-8 64-5 49 39 49.48 48.25 
86-9 86-7 82-5 Bad atl 55 65 
90-4 92-3 92-6 41.83 42.15 40.24 
94-2 96-1 96-9 40.61 41.15 38.86 
94-2 96-9 98-5 42.44 ADN 58 40.82 
76-8 77-8 78-6 42.98 42.50 41.54 
102-0 101-3 96-5 55.61 55.08 53 92 
104-2 103-7 96-1 57.47 7.26 56.03 
103-0 103-2 101-2 Donat Oo ae 41,32 
90-4 87-2 89-8 50.76 49 39 48.99 
114-0 121-0 111-9 73.87 Toe 40 71.18 
117-8 115-0 114-6 78.93 78.77 76.52 
104-6 104-7 105-3 59.98 59.22 7.05 
110-9 110-8 108-7 67.73 67.51 65.69 
106-7 99-2 101-6 70.18 69.72 67.33 
73-4 73°5 76-5 70.52 69.98 68.80 
125-2 124-2 124-3 74.51 74.37 Goe2e 
99-8 98-8 101-9 65.81 65.40 61.60 
96-7 96-9 92-6 61.79 61.40 58.81 
91-7 90-8 89-2 69.66 69.02 66.76 
106-3 105-7 109-2 68.76 68.22 66.75 
105-5 101-4 98-3 74.90 74.79 72.26 
102-9 99-2 105-0 67.42 67.09 64.73 
138-5 137-4 147-6 3.01 72.49 68-76 
334-2 335-5 363-8 74.00 75.06 73.44 
140-2 137-3 126-7 86.67 82.49 Tawue 
122-3 120-4 114-2 (ilo 70.23 67.39 
83-2 82-8 103-0 64.81 64.88 63.46 
144-2 144-0 172-8 65.61 65.07 64.56 
121-0 120-1 114-2 71.47 71.58 68.80 
125-5 123-2 115-3 66.14 66.91 66.12 
102-8 102-4 103-7 68.74 68.55 65.03 
141-9 140-4 128-5 Ul 22 77.39 74.81 
131-1 131-9 132-9 68.33 67.67 66.68 
116-2 INAS 111-7 66.18 65.61 62.95 
101-4 95-1 98-3 63.10 62.3 61.61 
123-0 123-3 118-3 64.94 64.12 61 12 
Paws 120-4 119-3 90.84 87.28 88.08 
121-0 120-0 121-5 69.28 68.98 66.30 
107-7 108-9 107-7 65.06 63.63 61.63 
123-1 123-5 Pails} lath 78.25 Uh 
99-7 100-0 104-8 Dowle 55.14 Horelel 
98-9 88-3 98-2 60.93 62.07 61.33 
102-7 93-3 105-9 65.58 65. 80 56.55 
103-2 04-8 94-3 64.92 64.79 64.68 
100-6 86-5 123-4 §8.60 70.73 75:85 
92-8 80-5 86-0 52.73 55.18 51.13 
110-9 198-6 108-1 40.74 40.34 39 04 
104-9 103-0 102-1 35.08 34.83 33.97 
105-1 101-5 103-1 38.58 37.50 37.60 
107-3 105-7 166-2 61.00 60.68 59.15 





Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





sass (in cents) 
May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Newlound lan dunia, pave wae eevee seein ates ay pa teen nee fee 44-3 42-9 41-9 137-8 136-4 134-6 
Nowa Scotiater crits cei tne eh ene ne gira oy-ao) eae 41-8 41-5 41-6 126-5 126-4 125-4 
Ne Web runs wiles cc) Sac dieyeenes Gaerne Sie ciarate ceo ete eustorae pheeaeles 41-8 41-9 41-1 129-3 126-7 126-9 
LAUAETS) 0/2( Cen ts gs eM Sy Me ee ile eee Mf 42-1 42-0 41-7 129-9 129-1 127-9 
Ontarlone. aeicels tha AO <iate itch elec, cio camer ce 41-1 41-0 40-2 153-6 152-5 149-6 
AVE Vevl Fa) OF ae Ceonig Haan cuca Cmts tists aoe aati eeciars AocteetS.c cineerc 40-1 40-2 39-8 137-5 137-1 135-2 
Saskatchewantai.s. ntact taal Ane eee mse eee ae nee 40-6 39-8 39-7 150-6 148-1 145-4 
Al bertat.. seme tte ont nor ne ee ee eran iors eee 39-9 40-3 39:8 151-8 149-9 146-4 
British Colunibia..:.4: 8.42.0 cee oat 38-5 38-2 38-5 172-6 171-6 169-3 











Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hours 








Average Hourly 








Average Weekly 




































































Earnings Wages 
Industry 
May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 nee 1|Apr. 1|May 1}May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no. no no. | cts. | cts. | ets. $ $ $ 
LVI Bitoye oi 096 ASR Ss CA Cee aero, eke eine Sea oeorEe 42-3} 42-3) 42-1! 160-3] 160-4] 158-0} 67.81] 67.85] 66.52 
Wily aa CATANV CUNY, xn lan Aca Be eS OED a aR ae Cae cna Ee ee ai ee 43-7) 48-4] 48-7] 165-3] 163-6] 162-2} 72.24] 71.00) 70.88 
(COLA CR EER eran cte Ecko sevens) visa bioie ch oaer ae swe Meee 45-4) 44-9] 45-7] 1389-7] 139-1] 139-0] 63.42] 62.46] 63.52 
CO Geter e bel eemepemrneri tented ek eI ce ch operas e cin ce chee choca ee 42-7) 42-7) 42-6) 180-3) 177-7| 176-7| 76.99] 75.88] 75.27 
NEDEVES 5 erecta cee tePere res cree she rete Grate afore sone nseraciko4-0 ov nvon stat » stenthetoracote sarees 38-3] 39-8} 38-7] 152-7) 156-0} 153-5) 58.48] 62.09] 59.40 
er TEMES te Grell aerds rained f1e vo olsen ais,w oe nots Hera hale ote 37-7| 37-8] 37-8] 146-7] 147-4] 147-5] 55.31] 55.72] 55.76 
AO GUNATUTA leo astmene smerny A aetoy<.2 ee voce eievolntoa asic ats hereto rie 40-2) 45-3) 41-6] 171-9] 175-6} 172-6] 69.10] 79.55] 71.80 
ICUS RIS NO OL, AFIS BEd OO SET et Raceia aS ee ea inner Sree e ane! 43-4] 42-3} 41-9) 151-3} 154-1} 146-9] 65.66] 65.18] 61.55 
VANE GUL UO Perm ee eM can okeete ortetncreicicrc oie aie iavek ciae's. crores seccoleteteistene 41-2) 41-1] 40-6) 145-4) 144-3] 141-8} 59.90] 59.31] 57.57 
OOO sar EDC VCLAG CS geste terista ane POP SUar. «Js: aot oie cov uahese stud sl aracciniasues cee 41-3) 41-0] 41-4] 126-8] 126-3] 123-1] 52.37) 51.78) 50.96 
Ga LEOLOCICUS man oe ea eer pars conte ate nae win « os sanah owen cgehege tees 40-4) 40-7] 40-2) 154-9} 154-8] 150-0} 62.58] 63.00] 60.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 39-8} 38-6} 39-2] 112-5) 114-1] 108-6] 44.78] 44.04) 42.57 
(Cinariiny saonilll oes hh Sheeaa'hn'd 6 Se BG OB Heeb Ob cere Ot Dene ete Bias 41-8) 40-7] 41-9] 188-6] 137-4) 136-6] 57.93] 55.92] 57.24 
Bread and other bakery products. 02... 05 .c0.06. ee eye ce epees 43-7] 438-5} 43-4] 109-8! 108-5] 109-6} 47.98] 47.20] 47.57 
ID Wesker tonne LamnnknabieRierss 5064 0enceoddepns cone Fanued ob once 40-2} 39-8} 39-8} 162-0] 161-2} 155-9} 65.12] 64.16) 62.05 
RoObAcco and Ob aACcO pLoduUctse arn. waas case otis anes secs os 40-4) 39-0} 40-6} 142-7] 128-1) 141-7] 57.65] 49.96} 57.53 
IRM OL ae idtereINEUSe w avo keto db od sehen cance ane Umrmetta ne smaee 42-1) 42-0} 39-9} 148-5) 148-8) 145-7) 62.52} 62.50} 58.13 
lies Phen pro cu Chases cmon eerie re Ph eterenee itecrr goths eee ore 39-9} 40-8} 38-6) 100-4} 100-3} 98-6} 40.06} 40.92} 38.06 
Bootsancdssioess (except TUbbeM sc). ): sae. andes. ese eeseen 39-3] 40-5) 37-9) 97-1) 96-7] 95-0} 38.16) 39.16) 36.01 
lextiemprocductss(excepiclouninyy)n. scm secre accra cmen ae «s/s 42-4) 42-5) 41-1) 112-6] 112-0} 110-7] 47.74] 47.60} 45.50 
Cotton varnancdsoroad woviem fOOdS: a. curs sececsas sce o- 41-0} 41-3} 39-3) 113-3] 113-1] 111-6] 46.45) 46.71] 43.86 
Wioollent oodsameyr ie meses ae ye ences; ares a arern sale k Oh hs 43-1} 48-2) 41-8] 104-5) 104-0) 104-3) 45.04] 44.93] 43.60 
Syiohehiemexttlessan Crs Kammerer. arenas macesclotsence ae « 43-9) 44-5} 43-0) 117-8) 117-4) 115-7} 51.71] 52.24) 49.75 
login texbilesamcenti) she yac ei. eee create eycrk acne sto ney ey thare coe 38-0} 38-3} 36-5) 98-5} 98-8) 98-5] 37.43) 37.84] 35.95 
Neng Secl Oil Semen ge et reesre tio oto sc feaeiacctriciavs asst uarods eye: Bie9.8 2 37-8} 38-4} 386-4] 97-0! 97-8) 96-8] 36.67| 37.56] 35.24 
Womens clothing sean amen Sani aici Scien. ete eis, meets ele ¢ 37-1} 36-8} 35-6] 103-3) 103-4] 102-2] 38.32] 38.05) 36.38 
HATOUUB AROVOG Retina So ura 4 oie Puce DG Erte RRC RCN NG ace aR Sete ae 39-0) 38-7} 37-2} 98-3) 97-7) 100-6) 38.34] 37.81] 37.42 
SVVO OU COC U CUS Mmmm rots ates, «atria onion Miccbenlenns. as ene -cke « 41-3} 41-0) 41-0) 129-1) 128-3) 126-1] 53.32] 52.60) 51.70 
SE in gal lenenbriaeree lls) os Sno ee AOR nce anion aera caine 40-4} 40-4} 40-1) 137-7) 137-0} 135-3) 55.63) 55.35] 54.26 
ELITE TAs TC Mee ae eRe i Ws aE SEL Beh voyiohe selaust oie he dash oakels. 6 oness Oi areier's 42-6] 42-1) 42-2) 117-5] 116-4} 114-3) 50.06] 49.00] 48.23 
Qhilneir Wows jrROCWiiss 5 cosnoseu 6 pelo Meus eene Cems eoconaGee 43-5} 42-3] 42-7) 110-0} 108-5} 106-9} 47.85) 45.90) 45.65 
PLY TSP YONOCNCUSy «coco: sone oe SE HOGS IBS Ce Mon cok occa oe Deets one 42-5} 42-1) 42-1) 163-7) 163-8) 159-3] 69.57] 68.96] 67.07 
UL prANGapHp SIMI S ye cee wemteE se. ftp fiy.& 2am lecentes ort GP ocean ene 42-7) 42-4) 42-3) 174-5) 174-6) 170-5) 74.51] 74.03) 72.12 
OGierepaper plod UCUS MM Me “cece. scarves on mele lars ener 41-8} 41-2} 41-5) 129-9} 130-2} 125-4} 54.30) 53.64| 52.04 
Printing publishing and allied industries...................+... 40-2} 40-0} 40-3] 172-3] 171-8] 166-6} 69.26) 68.72) 67.14 
SONA RS LEE IROEO CU CLSME sp reicmieic citi ores ckckers a snetar eters tebe Site rats 41-3} 41-2) 40-9) 162-6} 161-8) 157-5] 67.15) 66.66] 64.42 
ENOMICUIEULAl TMD LEMNCM US. eetads emicies © a de chatmie aan « cele aie steiena 40-0) 40-1! 39-8) 170-7} 169-0) 167-0} 68.28) 67.77) 66.47 
Mabmcaredeamcistnucturel StCC lianas + cin scideiense cceter cel eons caps 4 40-8] 40-8} 40-6] 167-6} 167-9) 168-3} 68.88) 68.50} 68.33 
Ela auranesell CleUOOIS ea eera a sneer oe che deine eles ercsiearte Selevss Sveis sis es 41-9} 41-8) 40-5) 147-3} 147-2) 142-6) 61.72] 61.53] 57.75 
Hentingvanarcookinesapplrancess seers. cae sce: siete ae eo eels 41-1] 40-9) 40-8) 143-2) 142-6] 183-0] 58.86) 58.32) 56.30 
[GRONRY (CSUR 6 = cB ours Pe lo OR Oe Oe ROCIO MAO noun ch Ouro ee Ie 42-0} 41-8} 41-2) 160-9] 159-8) 156-6] 67.58) 66.80] 64.52 
IMUE@ epuaverRyy TeANWIEVONNEO Tiss Gace obuue donee abadeorcas oaccoude 42-0} 41-6) 42-0) 156-1] 155-5) 152-3) 65.56) 64.69] 63.97 
grniManye Okan Cas lec an ea ww ne ees See. Sa ioe Oe Setar 40-7} 40-8) 40-5) 176-8] 176-1} 170-5} 71.96) 71.85] 69.05 
SITCe PAE CUA MINO CLULC US IaMete Somh acsisicreitein ee oxen edade oie savers vee cis 41-2} 40-9] 40-8} 155-5} 154-8) 150-9) 64.07] 63.31) 61.57 
Saran SHOmbanlONs eC UlpINCM ber cei «/4 pein 2 eres sheet renete sere eiced: toes 41-9} 41-5} 40-6) 168-3] 167-2) 161-3} 70.52) 69.39] 65.49 
PATEL Ae ATL Gael Gomera ete mee et itele rue vic ie cieseersitre osctens cxele cre es sees 40-4} 40-8} 42-2) 171-3] 172-8} 166-9} 69.21) 70.50] 70.43 
MotonviehiClesmearmnn a sehiss seis ce eceeaeu Re ee See are 45-3] ‘48-7| 39-6] 184-0} 180-8} 170-2} 83.35) 79.01) 67.40 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ............--.++---+0-- 41-4) 40-7} 39-9] 165-9) 165-1] 160-8} 68.68] 67.20} 64.16 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..............-....005. 39-8} 40-0) 39-1) 160-4] 159-8) 160-5) 63.84] 63.92] 62.76 
Shipp ul dan seancenepairin oy ween ier. ese ree ose paras yeh e ols 41-9} 41-9} 42-7) 154-1] 153-6) 148-8) 64.57) 64.36] 63.54 
PINON ERLOUS IM Cha MPLOCLUCUS me waite sce oso aietetieke airs aches sitetonelas 41-2} 41-4} 40-7] 164-0) 163-4] 158-8} 67.57] 67.65] 64.63 
ELIMI TIM APO UC hSHemee yee uaerats sisters ete cies wie inenvonee sieervareetn eats 41-5} 41-1] 40-3) 145-7] 146-3] 146-5} 60.47] 60.13] 59.04 
IBrassrancducoppeapLO GGUS cx) sie (ches creietenisteye ieverenvaie ie ekeielekelets 41-8} 42-0} 41-1] 153-6] 153-5} 148-3] 64.20] 64.47} 60.95 
SHeavalinuayes GIANG TRENTON Geer. 6 a a gperoiene GROG OO On OO moe TOD eI 41-1} 41-3) 41-0] 176-8} 176-3] 171-5] 72.66] 72.81) 70.32 
eBilectrical apparabusrand Supplies: ine as aleoets cits o's eles sense el 40-4] 40-4} 40-3] 152-1) 150-9] 151-3) 61.45} 60.96) 60.97 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-3} 39-7} 40-5] 167-0} 164-6) 165-7) 67.30] 65.35) 67.11 
SNON-MmetallicamineraluprocdUCtsmermmers aeet oeiclsictolen< crs icials hata - tele or 43-5] 42-8] 42-9} 145-4) 145-9] 140-3] 63.25) 62.45] 60.19 
(CHER y TDIRGYORITOUSH A coe ihe eee tai ccs Nb ck CA ROTO ne Ds Oita, SERRE ee ee 44-3] 42-9] 44-4] 135-3] 1386-4) 182-1] 59.94] 58.52) 58.65 
Cisssrandse Assuprocducis s-piysee Ae =o as ldae sae setters cle 42-9) 42-6} 42-5) 145-3] 145-1) 188.2] 62.33] 61.81] 58.74 
rOducistoepeuLol eUmaeAN ICO ls seers elect las cisiestoralelctel sicsete)s (a ae 42-5} 40-9} 42-7] 195-0) 191-1) 192-3) 82.88] 78.16] 82.11 
GramicaenrOcuetsnwmrncenn sate tir sac ch cers soieiess Sichsseneteties « 41-3} 41-2} 41-8) 149-2) 148-8) 143-5) 61.62] 61.31] 59.98 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................-- 41-1} 40-9} 41-5] 123-5) 122-9] 120-8) 50.76) 50.27) 50.13 
PNerdseealicalisvancusalts: 2 ss hem cee coer teh vcttnelare auc ce tem seins 42-0} 42-6] 40-6] 171-2] 171-9] 164-4] 71.90] 73.23] 66.75 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............+0000055 41-2} 41-4} 40-6] 118-8) 118-2) 116-2) 48.95) 48.93] 47.18 
“1D gia WG Piteveye Ey. oo Gr nie cculctrmnic OES Rect RiDaere ane Merial. cick 41-5) 41-3} 40-9] 156-7] 155-8} 152-3] 65.03) 64.35] 62.29 
a maclurenty Cus OOGS erate ays ale icte vie: syec cost rvinialereia/ate «ao Meeretet Dies 41-0} 40-9} 40-3] 132-9] 131-8) 129-9] 54.49) 53.91] 52.35 
AS ONS CRUCELOU PAM Ieee arto etstasrate -ferersrt eiccciawis sertiecs wifelv orn clsersié 38-7| 39-4] 39-5) 151-2) 152-6) 151-3] 58.51) 60.12] 59.76 
JEAvinI bine VE Nael LW ROKE MWS, 6.6 ecu mae OO UD Abs 6 ac DOME be ecnomee ae 38-9} 38-8} 39-6} 161-7] 162-5] 163-3] 62.90) 63.05| 64.67 
Eiohiwaye Dri ees sand Streets serra. -ecids assets oe i= aeteloe = 38-3] 40-9} 39-3] 127-3] 130-1} 119-8} 48.76) 53.21] 47.08 
BectnicmnGdimMovol transporvatlole rec. a) slelesle ec sia|a celal. - 44-7} 45-0} 45-2) 144-1} 142-7} 139-3] 64.41) 64.22) 62.96 
SOIC C OCR eed RTA © eo ks tec ins Se elena la ines v1.3, 6.4. she heer Ge 0 40-6] 40-5} 41-2) 85-8) 84-9] 83-4) 34.83] 34.388] 34.36 
Stawelky ents leaping nice nt oa ace Boe OO OOk DOD Geol Deane 40-6] 40-8} 41-4] 85-7] 84-6] 83-2! 34.79) 34.52) 34.44 
Wenn ries and dryicleaning plats... +e creme iis sor » cleislait ereiats « 41-7| 40-7) 41-7) 81-9} 81-4) 79-7) 34.15] 33.13] 33.23 





*Durable manufactured goods industries 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 




















Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Average A a 
verage Average 

Period ae Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer ees 

nen Week: Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly. 

Earnings Index Barninks 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949. .....0..2........ 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthiveacverage 195 0ieypecr meee rte 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
IMonthiv Awerage (O5lmMeamenite aeien seas 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly: Awveragevlob2 sa neces wre 41-5 129-2 53 .62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthy A-veragedobs 0.2.5. eeiee rerenis 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthy Average lOb4 een. lester se 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

April Nes MoS: eta see PA Oe Ge Ae 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May 1p LOO 4cate ee an eee eae 40-6 141-8 57.01 138-0 115°5 119-5 
June 1 O54 ee Wee ee 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July he ODS Genre tet anpgstad a. 40-5 141-6 ff ose 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August el DAMN eaten: SA Psa 40-7 140-9 By/ a8) 137-5 117-0 117-5 
Septempbery iy 09545 eee ere ae 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 iio: 
October Waa ODA Aree anette 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
INowennlber: 1599054 eee erie 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
DWecemberh 1004 eee emer eee 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January Th ook OF Oe Tee een rates fone ae 41-17 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
iene Wy WOE. aka tbe are ode 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March ANOS Stee yn Mn eae eae 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April TP ERLODD CLE Rr, coerce gerry xe 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 




















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 hours and $56. 12. 
(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 



































: : Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Tonth —_— Se 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
July ie GAGES Vo: eee 20,679 PME TERS) 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
July LAL OD OES 2 eae 24,392 15,500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
July TOS ene Me pee 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 52,713 139,770 
July [OS 20% 2. Beene eee odie 17,679 40, 451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
July TT 95 oer eee ea 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
July Tan O54. 8g ae eee ee, 13,251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August TECH Ga es os Gee Oe toe 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
September pe lael954 ye eee 13, 691 14,110 27.801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October TEP O54 5 hy oe mee teen 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November Pl S54eRS Seeger 13,724 10,501 24, 225 NSH sel) 77,003 264,126 
December LL ODS Se he etre es 16, 104 10,504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January TRAP O55 nas oe tn nee 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
February PO GO ain, fr eee 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
March LESGS5 Selo se thee eee 9,154 9.509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April Ly O55 Reis eae eee 10,611 11,506 DOr Malin 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May te LOGE A Rees aeeets 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98, 601 493 , 222 
June Le 1955 CG), Se aes 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July 1S. 950 (2) ed eee 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152, 711 77, 865 230,576 





*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 


1955 (1) 
(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry 


Male 








Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 


ELOTCS UL Yee ere PIE es ois ie ieee ae esha: 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 
Metale Minin gan Sars Pees eee Oe eae le el mea a 
TERS 5). otnacrenGecneat oho at eT a ee ee ee a 
INoneMietalaviiniio ns. ae ered. oe ee heel wae PUES 
Ouarryine Cla veanc sande bits. = ee ade eer cee eereeee hee. 
PLOSDECULU CMe Tae RENN Ria kup ARE: abodinct ccicetiaicn ts 


Manufacturing: waren pee eet on yet n dees gate cane 
HOOUSANG ECV CRA es tetera as chy orien Poses hae 
obaccomndulobacco Products a aaee. eee asomes - ce. 
UU DeLEELOCUCTS Maen + Am Se etc tee oie yo nN.. teeee eee 
Mentlerm Enoductsren ss saieten ot ces S00 totes boa wee 
shextiloseroductss (exceptuclOuMin@): seen. nessa ses ose 
@lothinea(textileran cdi) aes ee shea crease eto. os. 
WOOdNEROG Cis awe etree res cents te ajs bai gtac ce diee Gist tes 
FRA DCLEE TO CIC ESM earns Cee emacs ore ee Bre dine nies. einige 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 
ironvand: Steel sProductsimmenise os cets aie vecnieg «atisaieculsncce 
Frans pOnba blOUBLC UTD IVeKiheemusn soe Hee caren aie Ae cou.. 
INou-HerrousWletal Enoductss jcc cues: ae oie ues or 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................-.-+. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 
FEATS pDOLtalOMer tere mes Peete eee coe eter boyy meso. eclloucts Ssopauhireasls 
SKAOLPEHECES Ante a wan Shue epe cco hic SAIN feel ae, Oe a ee 
Cleraan THETIC AIGINE, «ag, ov eee ea ears A ee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 


SS OR VICE WPI ee TR ee Re ee ere ths ese vac hail ween ate ete 
Community Or lbublie Services. .....6...6..-- hin ee 
GOVEMIMEnt IS OELMICC yn ENACT rake ein sie doris ¢aace ea a dsee 
FRSCTEALIONEOCE VAC OMe mem ome. m mictete ac) + die tissues: «12d oe arene 
MS USINessHS Olid Cem earn tac ae ene iia ae silo wala dlls mbaes 
PASSO les OLAV Meer eae ratte ee evs chara aco ei ansane ees sys See 





748 

















Female Total April 29, 
1955 
685 2,481 | + S891 
33 2,678 | +1,041 
92 1,106 | + 149 
24 344 — 71 
Ay 353 — 12 
4 202s eee 
2 26 =e is 
45 121; + 23 
2,605 7,068 | + 605 
255 857 | + 230 
5 23) + 7 
22 | eas Sacer 
96 137 | — 10 
132 248 + 41 
1,146 1,288 | -+- 192 
94 587 | — 1938 
42 Ua = 1 
111 293 — 26 
151 808 ar al 
98 1,019 | + 128 
60 233 =f= il 
135 (| Se Ol 
50 ay Sy 740) 
26 81 + 4 
103 392} + 53 
79 157 -+-- 20 
134 3,430 | +1,579 
102 2,684 | +1,318 
32 746} + 261 
356 1,551 | + 350 
177 1,225 | + 333 
19 (ik + 20 
160 255 | — 3 
69 157 | — 51 
25988 5,274 | + 526 
557 1,542 | + 268 
2,031 3,732 | + 263 
913 1,661 | + 258 
10,741 15,183 | +3,453 
1,242 1,786 | + 445 
598 2,851 + 358 
235 33 + 47 
431 1,085 | + 200 
8,235 9,173 +2, 403 
18, 216 40,589 | +8,801 


Change from 


May 31, 


PEE FEE FEI SEE HHH +E Itt t44+14+ + + 


+)tt+it+ + +++ 4+ 


1954 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 2, 1955(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupationa! Group Se 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 3,277 753 4,030 5,071 1,562 6, 633 
Clerical workerse.. seeeee re ane 1,382 4,408 5,790 10,279 21,314 31,593 
Salesaworkers i ceeweye hin. cen roatetc he 1,728 1,490. 3,218 4,582 9,075 13, 657 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,529 | 8, 822 10,351 23,011 12, 854 35, 865 
Seamien eS. Sue etki eee eG eae ate el ay.) Ss Saver eonee 34 1,106 2 1,108 
Atoreulpunrev anc etislitn Ose eleseeerieeee 1,900 519 2,419 2,032 229 2,261 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 8,475 tee /alel 10,186 99, 629 17, 626 i ly PETS 
Food and kindred products (inc, 

CODAGCCO)) sha mee peat eens 74 19 93 1,070 562 ay? 
Moextiles iclouhinewete-n sees eee 145 1222, 1,367 3,740 11,014 14,754 
Lumber and wood products......... 3.341 4 3,345 16, 164 123 16, 287 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 36 8 44 890 380 1,270 
Leather and leather products....... 42 4g 91 1,134 1133 2, 267 
Stone, clay and glass products....... TS tyre ono 18 290 47 337 
Metal worksina 4.6 nyse ea eee 581 14 595 11,043 1,109 125152 
Hlectrical Sete fe: omen eee 97 28 125 2, 250 801 3,051 
Transportation equipment.......... 7 eee ae a a 3 609 39 648 
VENTVATi ta, We ee ed eee en ee IES Pane tate tea 124 LAO Sse noe nee 1,408 
Construction sack: eee eee 1,385 1 1,386 21,149 3 Dall Vase 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 891 23 914 17, 249 94 17,343 
Communications and public utility. . fe er SP eRe acne 47 652 8 660 
rade andssorvice.. see ee eee 253 276 529 2,621 Heo 3, 872 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... fe2o2 53 1,305 14,188 764 14,952 
Moremenee nm. chosen ote eee 70 8 78 Dd a, 286 2,518 
A DPrentiGesac. Gace wae eee 96 6 102 2,940 12 2,952 

Unskilled*workersi.e =) sees ee ee 3,300 748 4,098 59, 920 13,611 ein 
HoodzanditopaccOmme sane eee 107 136 243 1,992 3,124 5,116 
Lumber and lumber products....... 342 11 353 9,108 250 9,358 
Metal working see. en eee eee 81 36 7: 3,296 430 3,726 
Gonstructiont.c en eee eee 1,690 5 1,695 27,487 74 27,561 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,130 560 1,690 18,037 9,733 27,770 

GRAND TOTAL............. 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
a i a ee ee ee en, 




































































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 

Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 

Month Year Month Year 

June 2, | April 28,| June 3, | June 2, | April 28,| June 3, 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Ne wiOUundlan Gere cs os asses ce access eechocs 343 330 325 8,603 18,884 9,224 
ComentBnoOkKen sane ne kas chelsea cdicks Heaatiaon 6 20 8 2,183 3,764 2,728 
Grande tall Sierra eta s coo ciclee ars soe ctr tvok ces 15 54 4 854 1,604 805 
Sis TONES 4 aeocen tare eee re ene ae ae ee 322 256 313 5,566 13,516 5,691 
Prince: Hd wardeslandie sa 55sec ss. oe delete ok 207 280 188 1,383 2,583 1,344 
Sree O PLO GOVT een Nokevaverace cette G dis, cose Mawes 194 245 160 863 1,178 836 
ROUTAN TIS LCL G eeerrar eve Ita He etd css <a GeO ss Socces 63 35 28 520 1,405 508 
IN OVA pS COLL Pieter cine elas Nera es onas senate conceals 25055 1,515 1,182 12,453 20,797 13,976 
ANITRH OTIS 65 Bp ena Riccio ets kee ee 68 26 ol 488 991 391 
Biri re waterarc a van aces cite cis ete selcle dete weave onc 25 31 40 458 906 454 
I ECNUEDS. 23.6 Gece Oe LO ee eee 1,263 1,116 783 3,597 4,435 3, 836 
INR RAMKRESS) od ob ona.0 bin oh ROE Arias COE PEN eT (nee en | See 4 298 759 631 
enitivnll Ome st eect meetin Saree bole ne ene coe: 212 212 a5 924 2,330 1,179 
ET VCT DOG lee reer- erator come oh reali erciscler« coctaeeiee paves 45 15 18 199 244 277 
INewa GilaseOWcee eee cece co hock eabee 89 30 54 1,933 3,466 1,549 
SPLINE AT Re ener ne eens Se tee ee oes eva cr terers eranvats 1 (ao Serene eee 6 241 540 337 
WACINON A Sh compels Secu arto oct Ree ae 276 aif 153 2,963 4,019 oy 00 
EURO Meee CUP ec the ars 05, Sts otha des 4] 40 21 561 (he diBHy 585 
SE Hea Oe Ae este ciel : 29 8 19 791 1,970 970 
CVU ESTULTNS WAC Mee ee es ers ais nos Mae ection vie 1,859 1,040 1,225 13,869 26,139 15,711 
i: Fiaihurst ARMs eT E TES: ists Fie ve ie Sie dare eo ee eiaiaye 9 121 13 1,562 4,984 1,491 
Campbellton eerie cares ees «.cisak oe os ieins 24 17 47 1,473 2,930 1,408 
EG CEMUN GL SUOTIN eR ert eet tee sy ocy oho chia cease oaneteter sw ovens 56 12 15 955 2,142 620 
red eri Chon eye een ey se hohe Sede ak. Ate eee eiee 652 368 159 859 1,899 2,015 
Vitint OM P er Tore Re icvaycke mrcceste hinge cami opiele duncig 6 8 8 382 540 659 
Monet ommrarree sam etiicc-atatie as cia Shee ates bs 703 312 555 2,530 4,271 All 
ING WiGAS ULC Me eee POPS oi rovlare ae obfeeciavele: o, diatcnete chars Gis ialtecheorgietlns 4 1, 269 2,981 e220 
SEE MOMINE 6 an adotan.c Aap ticc AeA OC Cae 254 178 A o,000 2,705 3,493 
SUMS LO DMG NAME ria, Neyer hats crdeiciomtchtte cv. exeueus 46 10 99 573 ib Paaet 1, 283 
SUSSC Rs IN ta oA ciaed citi veo slaiaig sisi ansisisvens 84 i 69 264 562 191 
WOO CS COCK weer eta tel sins: ProisieiSererencee Sithinens svoteie 25 3 42 669 1,848 619 
a GROSSO BIS HOO CACO AT eRe ae, 5 ee 10,518 7,599 7,583 94,036 | 177,993 100, 307 
Sa stein 1 ie INS eens aa *"50 77 88 390 802 368 
IBEATINATNOIS wrest reer ees ect siays oie chit ecies os 41 60 4 492 998 526 
[Et irel SNA O00 aan Ay Gere ae MeO CIR ais ee 4] 10 22 562 1,428 682 
(GAUSA PSC al eee Pe eek, rote leis nieve enc acaes 31 421 4 1,580 he 1,873 
Claghrelse: os sade bh o REA OR UE a ae ee ACG EISre 32 4 66 545 1,626 505 
Ni COMET ee cree occa Sra lnracSec. cheno tetonetrs. a crt 23 116 133 921 2,459 1,087 
JBYEIN OSIM. 1, ataeetac: Aid cl AO cle oan RNG tea ee 46 10 24 799 2,597 814 
TD PITTA ON Val Ome tee ee sisi ete, Menno ee 2 63 66 42 1,106 1,553 1,852 
Garey eee CAR eesti share: soca ttesienent Sie 38 72 643 elie 844 
Horestwallamperere react ac nis cree choneioitens ac 15 i 10 1,120 2,295 val 
TENS Ela A cu 6 ARES PG OL GAICIO ERT ICR nCo. aoe ene 10 2 16 551 1,050 490 
GheA MON: Aaa Be bed Ree OE es een te Geb oe oe 29 30 28 O22 1,745 1,159 
TORTS BP. cas Aine BN 1 SCD ATES 2 Skee Se en 44 31 111 1,657 2,895 1,488 
AIG NETAPE O8 Guts blo Obici BBE Sets GOR ean Teese 152 145 120 1,576 2,736 1,444 
WONCULET CS ee ert a ea een cicecic eM atspn cis ciate sion: 97 63 143 915 2,299 1,439 
achubenerrcm creat cris cis anaes cd dees es 31 14 29 318 818 451 
Li IN EMR ote AS ou oc a ene tea a RRL aa eer 9 10 18 620 2,288 696 
1 BEY BAVC iC oko she beaver his cx cs CRO ORCS RC eet ee eos 91 194 46 224 547 365 
IIRER ASE bes 8 ocr ob 6A A Lo Re Oe SE aera 176 70 121 2,699 Sy, 327 2,142 
JU OUISC WL OMe ree ton eines ci eietaw etime eee enin 38 46 39 560 1,579 610 
Mamiya Kee teers arc Sete cis ie coteieke niece ness 3 10 init 463 1,739 366 
Mia tane eee rd Se esa cotaeas Aor ane enesaies < 475 5 33 1,217 4,287 1,147 
IME abi Cen Mee hres 8 ccaetetiays foes os x Sere Selene s 103 15 24 667 Waele) ey 
Mont=Uainienamert ratte cas eee erotica Gree oes 16 vf 16 767 ee ‘ oe 
MON DLAoT Vapi a ie, tee iemia aieaseh nis ieee: 28 29 24 1,071 5 oa 
INOS CSE. Sm Ris ie, Ces Oe 4,498 3,253 3,291 34,310 54,279 SY 
iNewalvichimon Camere nomen te etic casinos 313 oe a ieee te 

( , 

Roa gage Se Vicaryil Gon --c 728' | Olotoe| = desea lowe y.481 
FEVLINLO US Kal eget ee one, yeaa ssc sivioattlesteletels 240 149 18 1, 856 4,290 1,860 
RivaCre-d is OUD Aner n Se eens a3 stiecomie De eiens uy tf ee 2, a 5s hes De ah 
eee eee ee 63 at | 1,820/  o77| 2,907 
miter Carpe ee PERS ey LR es oe ER or 79 10 50 454 ibs 027 469 
Ste-Annerdeubellevlless =a he inea.cecebei sts as - 59 88 26 436 re Atos 
Ste erese merece Meee eerie ee oa sintae ete Beanalee 70 69 77 639 : wee 
Dit GeOnmeswlust eee mek eee oc asics isle eiereorerecs 248 69 496 1,666 3, 487 Me ap 
SCE, ACHE NO a eats eps ed Sei oie cinta: Batersis nical s 436 38 448 973 1 991 1 a3 
tT CAN SMR rete aoc tuna citeeeis gaitie age alarm ara se 74 59 91 872 1,739 ihe e 
POL RS ROTC ok Sarees Se Eee COA CE MRE a raeican 39 21 39 559 dines , He 
Sieoeisyale, CMANGIE soa) SAM oc eomeeegin’ coord 33 27 40 964 : 65 ae 
Rant: Lees ie meet (cy ee Ge wt chee aero 63 22 vy Ae 13 3 ey 
MA WANICAN HAL Sewameteverceystbclete « <Patetsrs,c ne Apeereh ied ~ 76 48 ee 36M Ae 
HET ONOOIE wera iee, I tere cia acd are Gus tu ePircioneetrers © 225 160 199 49 é “ert 

SOre laa eee ee Oe ee es i ealme Pau a wieis, 27 26 29 1,352 2,968 ; 
TRA A Le 66 47 46 1,008 1,762 903 
enietite lard, ct Mehl s.. 0k ees a gu eeebne bt | 229 513 205 2.681 4,381 2,633 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 2, | April 28, | June 3, | June 2, | April 28, | June 3, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Quebec—Con. 
Val ad’ Ores or, Ueeeanats aime canoe Merete ane 670 99 43 1,165 2,588 15,5303 
Valley fields S/n tues eer ceteek cite een: 56 40 48 1,099 1,624 1,441 
Victoriaville.) alban as ote tn aas cin eee eee 82 69 50 763 1,738 1,492 
Ontario |. 2 oo ee a TE ra 6 ae iare 13,247 10,767 9,491 87,240 | 138,983 106, 744. 
ATNPLIOR hs cisco see ooo ech reece rere ata 17 15 10 122 368 99° 
Barries ters ie cee ee Rane Rete oie ete reine 180 192 173 802 1,189 842 
‘Bellville Acc tare tee otc ait ae eke oe ce eee 36 23 55 1,027 1,406 1,070 
Bracebridge® «toe wens. See cae he ae a Pe es 810 214 349 315 916 478. 
Bramptomte acct anes a net ee eee ees 102 106 41 359 541 274 
Brantiorndasce kok eee ac ek Teen: 111 72 58 1,441 2,168 Sze 
Brockville.4 ee ee ee ee tee ioe 11 19 20 272 424 228. 
Carleton: Places we eek: eee ee ere eon 2 1 129 276 247 
Clits them see 5 eect tan ees oe ee Ces 110 39 62 1,038 2,031 1,638 
Cobouredeie 2. 4 ee ce eae a ee eer ae 13 8 12 380 508 359° 
@olling Woods cn: eer see cate mae es ene eer: 36 28 48 440 550 434 
‘Cormwallit no ce aera ee ee ae tare 76 73 72 1,483 2,201 1,335 
Org rier... 2: — see ae ne eee eee eee 39 6 19 303 474 255: 
RortBrances sc. beeen pee eee pee 16 10 10 232 491 274 
Hort Willigiv: 22%. pele kp cc ete we rea Ren 94 141 44 1,108 2,269 oar 
(Orr h eae ak oe ber ats oe cae 2 Ui Ce ni ale Mes dash Sdn 44 58 64 614 1,064 966 
Gananoque... se. De Se 5 6 6 96 211 113: 
{TOdeTIC heart 3 BSF Fc, A ees eet 24 40 46 289 461 223 
Gitel pin ae ea 5 ante tee ae oC ee 100 133 104 895 Liege 1, 425. 
TH aiitlton eet ce. on heya, eee eee renee 686 622 OLD 6, 494 10, 382 9,415 
Haw ses bury i. tse ee ack eee ee 21 28 37 248 1,045 261 
Ingersoll ees oes soe ce ee nares 20 22 18 300 527 342 
ig pUSICASIIIO See copie tite cece a Ea te) nr eee trier 22 50 23 690 1,893 1,167 
LEC yaCole: acy enna igen Sens OPS a a edner Chae Oro. 8 57 86 38 294 806 310 
TR IT P'S LOMA ae seskche ceape asta farec Se OE ee oe 201 198 192 841 1,041 973 
Korklandubakec-s tae cc ot ae See le ae oe eee Us 47 69 609 1,049 797 
TGC ONG G eas. cite On ot, ae ee a ae ere 120 98 109 1,407 2,446 2,135 
Leamington: sera 22 aoe eee tee ne: 20 23 22, 520 858 664 
ANU REy tree sche oo ae ee eee eee tee 156 202 64 459 638 659 
isto welled cas See Se: care ceeene oe eee eee 34 19 31 179 394 195 
On On Meer cscs RET ee OR ern eS heres 624 645 495 2,589 3,676 2,974 
Mirella aa nct kbp Site ct A Re ee yn a aL 22 10 2 607 
INA pANCE Qe krh s-ce cet ae aie eo eee ere 12 10 13 285 463 254 
New: (Loronto 22 hdc ot chee oa 185 157 159 oo Orillia 1,204 
Nisgaras Malis i Set coee x2 eee on one eae 120 63 93 LOR By ass) 1,340 
North Bay cis ety as a oe io hee hia aoe: 152 100 93 754 1,419 1,262 
Oakwille sae, e354 aay os ees ee ee 167 1483 22 230 336 347 
Orillia. (SOR CE. . 3 Aad ass ee eee 26 33 47 ae 658 443 
Oshawall Boer ib Ae a. oR ee eee 130 124 72 1,541 Gea) 3,860 
Orta wie ca. chin ree coe eee een oar 1,309 1,481 1,061 2,458 4,850 2,614 
Owen Sounds icn eee ee ee ee 65 48 44 856 1,648 960 
Parry Soundisc: 3. Sa ee ee eee 15 23 22 119 451 178 
Pem broke... a ee oe eee ae Pers 804 189 248 1,010 1, 856 1,044 
Perth We NG ssc retical he eee re eel ae ea re 54 47 26 203 572 209 
Peterborough <5. Fe «kris. Gee eee eee 72 53 152 1,611 2,789 1,706 
Picton iat i. chiens e aagstes CR en eee 9 5 4 163 369 175 
Port: Arthurs... cao eet, Gee ees: 139 251 222 2,040 5,021 3,008 
Port Colborne sees we ct ee ne 14 26 343 733 58 
Prescott tcc eos cee een oe ee 15 9 22 470 713 561 
Rentreéwiee £6.28 Mae): ae ene i) 19 25 463 683 510 
St; Catharines: <r. o ote eee eee 244 88 129 1,790 2,554 3,039 
St; PHOMAaS®.-.n.. 6 a eet oie ee a eee tee ee 71 67 79 945 04 
Darniaetee ok. sack ore eens 2c eee oe eee 63 48 48 i uly 2,087 1,195 
DAI t STOeMANIe Crt wee te, «en: eee pe ee ee ee ee 137 234 141 1,091 1,821 2,479 
PLM COG TIM, oui te ao octet ee o 54 49 60 489 1,020 430 
Sioux Lookout.; 7 eee en ee 12 11 34 173 268 223 
Simiths sas: |e One Ai a ne eee cee 9 14 14 253 292 PALF) 
StratiorGa, 22.0 Aeneas ne a eee eee 68 33 46 421 761 731 
Sturgeord Halls. legate ee eke, oe Ate ees | nave teen eee | Rear ee 4 1,001 iL stay 634 
Sudbury SAY SRE ore te Pn eee te 3 Sutera 393 274 133 1,675 4,081 2,348 
AC ITATOINS TE Boies PE See ee 65 37 75 1,366 2,296 Mowe 
ORONO A ho eqs ES etc ee ke 4,425 3,191 3, 284 28,352 36,704 27,108 
Trenton Vie. 5 Asc Beek he oe ee eee eee 37 34 37 601 915 752 
Walkerton 9). tives be ate eee te eeateen 39 57 19 313 468 403 
Wallaceburg’ \. “eis see ae ee ee ee 11 14 9 330 650 349 
Welland 3s 2. i: Sec. oes Cea eee 19 16 16 902 1,860 1,871 
Weston. SH6..0....5.<h stadt vic ta se oe ee ee 359 334 130 1,167 1,438 693 
Wind sorte’. iss Ostet teen cs eee 439 286 167 3,101 4,651 7,032 
Woodstock) ts... cu Sees.4 ci bea ee 63 54 38 317 601 4 
Manitoba cas free. oe ek ee eee 250317 2,040 25621 12,988 22,822 13, 674 
Bren dentin | Vitis. «alan sides ard ap oe aa ee 304 245 307 743 1,979 812 
Wa up lainey, i. cx. 6 etre ae ei ee ee 16 62 36 456 974 449 
aOR, @... tk EIS ec. | ee a, 46 25 50 162 264 164 
Portageilagerairie: Par el. lee ae ee ee 49 71 59 472 1,056 529 
TG Pas ere sok cee a coo ee eee eee 8 5 125 70 131 95 
VV INNO r Uae meee bo BAAR Oe cee aiechetertests eee eae 1,894 1,632 2,044 i 0se 17,918 11,625 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Estevan... 


Office 





CGC IN ceed PM teas or PPE Pe oir ia eee Coca one 


Wey DUDE e rss. 25. Bt Bey Bo ON, Yes ie oes 


PAI DORGAT AN Per tito ae dae ee ae ew on ven Pas 


GaIPary eee ane ioe cck ice Nie Sets Soe ec can beaes 


ES CLS OLRM aes ernie Seok Clo end dv ARE oes Bs 
Pechibridoee seers ht aR oF aRIN i. alc ee o 
GCA CIMO MELA eterna eerste eae ets. e csi Sith nas eg 


Red Deer. 


British: Columbia sea: teso cee ee ee ee. 
GrnilnvyalC Keeepentes fete p aetna veers oe site le hive ccna 


Courtenay 
Cranbrook 


Nanaimo.. 
Nelson.... 


PInnceG GOLee eet ea Sees Ryser ess ele ae oS MoS 
PrN COREGUPET bMPepe eitel si Aahac.c + «gotten « sc ERG ole. oon 
JeaebateredRe vl stats cha by a ae Ee fv MERCI SOL oe eae 


raik hace. 


Vernon.... 


Sa Rots Relfelie eyo, ss 6 <0 ele 6 910, = +16 ais © 6 s/s .e simile vce es 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Previous | Previous 


Month 


Live Applications 


wo 


June 2, 
1955 


Previous 
Month 
April 28, 
1955 


13,936 
232 
1,101 
1,148 
2,294 
2,799 
3,002 
696 





Previous 
Year 
June 3, 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


30,163 
15,508 
14, 655 


14,284 
15,790 


281,903 
205,630 
76,273 


493, 222 
394, 621 
98,601 


314, 630 
237, 848 
76, 782 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 








1950—55 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Wear Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
BUD Oyen sons eese ee, Aba, 790, 802 559, 882 230, 920 56, 732 151, 438 321,354 179, 732 81,546 
LOD UE Per ae ark a SAL Pater iae ote eats 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332, 499 196, 754 96,111 
LOS Za see Menee oo. ess bacie 980, 507 677,777 302, 730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207,569 115,870 
LSC aS Ace BOR poke eas Sere See ea 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76, 913 259, 874 342, 678 201, 670 R27 
CEG 2 Sie ee See ee) a 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67, 893 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
top 4a Months) esas eee 297, 793 186,181 111, 612 24, 982 80, 255 97,458 61, 607 33,491 
OBS. MONbNS) sisters ects areteeraec « 295, 916 194, 509 101, 407 238,991 73, 268 106, 367 58,331 33, 959 





DOT 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Estimated Month of May 1955 
Pai Se aS = 
A Per’ Wee A 
Province Recieine ee N panes ane i Amount of 
: 
Eee mencing (Disability days in A 
Thousands Benefit Brackets) 

iNewiloundland m1 cge eee ie nantes Rerieeraien acres 8-6 2,384 212,477 (964) 737,348 
Prince: Wawardelsland saan aetenn cone ies aes ee 1-1 203 25, 645 (269) 73, 800 
INOVaISCOLIAM Ee cee eer era omits ee Renee orto 11-6 3, 635 265, 426 (4, 251) 848, 875 
INGwe BrunswiCke sc cecie serine Teen ee cece ee 12-6 4,444 297, 392 (2,574) 957, 483 
(GIVE oY sy Ory i, MiG RE cL bie Sic oo ab ace obceunocenoeee ss 92-4 32,038 | 2,448,366 (31, 582) 7,596, 397 
Ontario. eee ole he ee eC CO oe Eas cence 69-4 27,148 | 1,722,979 (32,318) 5,318, 251 
Manitobats cts Mcctot cme err cerier er hee ce hier ne rire 10-6 3,345 260, 245 (4, 623) 783, 743 
maskatGhewans ec. su ceetee sete & stem elecars co miei cteter oteorahe 7:7 2,093 190, 579 (1, 821) 597, 710 
IN IDELUA'accidseice soe Pict ies ca EA Tetee Tas PRR Sen TE 16-0 6,020 350, 701 (5, 047) 1, 147, 755 
British: Colum bia. tocraaet: ae erence. serie esa etre 21-2 7,939 528, 297 (9,399) 1,681,544 
Motalt: Canada Mave 955 qe errata telat: 251-2 89,249 | 6,302,107 (92,911) 19, 742, 906 
Motal Canada, Aprilel (ob meeneerene eet ene 348-4 103,111 | 7,785, 268 (97, 257) 24,598,076 
Motall Canada, Mayil954 see tere a. csctrpiee terre 246-2t 87,468 | 6,575,003 (81,922) | 20,709,106 














* Asa result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 

+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT MAY 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND 
SHOWING DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 











Province and Sex 








Total 

Newioundlan cine aeree tee 7,046 
Male bee cncn ste wetacene 6, 698 
Hemalotnr pneci. psc: 348 
Prince Edward Island........ 825 
FH Ane NAc on es 622 
Femalesences. hoe aeons 203 
INIOVAES COLA Meri: cee taaee 9, 963 
Mai le:-g... eet eet. leer tne 8, 556 
Femalelee a.m. 1,407 
News Brunswick presser eee 10, 710 
ale. Oc eee cee eee 9,385 
Hemale sqecs hacen see 1820 
QuebeC ern eee e oe cc ee 75, 648 
Mae eae era estes 58,076 
Memalewsemrcne pet nen. cee 17,572 
QntGaTiOin.dcccceh Jott ae eee 60,319 
Mallee ac stcnec eon meen 40, 484 
Remaleens eee 19, 835 
Manitoba encase cone anne 8, 765 
Male* 32 63) eee 5, 626 
Female... cet cats noe 3,139 
Saskatchewan,.......-...-..- 5,309 
CN ce AeA atest ens 7 4,034 
Hemaley. (eae ort eee 1,275 
ANIDOrbaie aatccostancs Se Ce 10,357 
Male. <x kei oe 8,301 
Kemal exeetiitan hoe 2,056 
Britishi@olumbia jee. eee 20,797 
Malle ese Se) eee Re Ws, Liles 
iemalen. ite Samat 5, 680 
(GANA D Any seen Eta ostctor kee 209, 739 
INMUAT Heise cst c aceteea ee. 156, 899 
52, 840 








Days Continuously on the Register 

















7-12 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 
566 730 | 1,501 | 1,026 
535 689 | 1,429 983 

31 41 72 43 

56 86 161 124 

35 66 116 102 

21 20 45 22 
703 | 1,012} 1,530] 1,188 
604 842 | 1,297 ele 
99 170 233 161 
921} 1,381 | 2,445 1,507 
799 | 1,226 | 2,233 | 1,344 
122 155 212 163 
5,028 | 7,550 | 138,786 | 12,320 
3,662 | 5,465 | 11,058 | 10,300 
1,366 | 2,085 | 2,728) 2,020 
4,271 | 6,305 | 9,805 | 7,119 
2,788 | 4,218 | 6,363 | 4,698 
1,483 | 2,087 | 3,442 | 2,421 
555 | 1,029 | 1,393 962 
336 605 933 623 
219 424 460 339 
362 517 825 672 
263 379 648 488 
99 138 177 184 
879 | 1,263 | 2,081 | 1,238 
715 | 1,037 | 1,789 989 
164 226 342 249 
1,733 | 2,507 | 4,065 | 2,080 
1,349 | 1,897 | 2,917 | 1,442 
384 610 | 1,148 638 
15,074 | 22,380 | 37,592 | 28,186 
11,086 | 16,424 | 28,733 | 21,946 
3,988 | 5,956 | 8,859 | 6,240 


* Disability cases: May 31, 1955: 3,150 (2,224 males 926 females) 
May 31, 1954: 3,130 (2,275 males 855 females) 
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May 31 
1954 
121 and 

73-96 | 97-120 GE Total 
1,104 809 658 7,889 
1,061 770 617 7,632 
43 39 41 257 
98 105 121 832 
85 81 88 652 
13 24 33 180 
862 934 1, 751 10,373 
716 786 1,521 8, 965 
146 148 230 1, 408 
993 789 1,041 12,707 
888 647 806 11,049 
105 142 235 1, 658 
8, 865 6,187 | 11,226 85,085 
7,360 4,760 8,038 65,514 
15050 154275 |esnl8s 19,571 
5,616 | 5,401 | 11,480 | 79,682 
3, 703 3, (Od 8,128 59,385 
1,913 1,644 | 3,302 | 20,297 
745 762 1,908 11, 430 
448 492 oon 7, 659 
297 270 551 Bh cal 
552 732 1,117 3,592 
406 554 918 2,679 
146 178 199 913 
921 963 1,546 | 11,699 
HPAL 726 1, 242 9, 833 
200 237 304 1, 866 
1,785 1,521 | 3,649 | 24,466 
150s els 0205 mes 609 18,710 
535 501 ¢90 5, 756 
21,541 | 18,203 | 34,447 | 247,755 
16,638 | 13,593 | 25,374 | 192,078 
4,903 | 4,610 | 9,073 | 55,677 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY 


1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pentined at rendaler) aati 
Province Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 
INIG ATO NAC NETS hk ons Oo pean ne bee Rae 2,038 1, 607 431 3,061 il (hes) 1,286 589 
erince La waGdelslAnd. as maids... a: oe 239 168 il 274 196 78 55 
OMAR COLID aemt riots teenies kek cele. 4,987 2,926 2,061 5, 280 4,282 998 1,088 
IMG Wes runs WiC ten peraie n secret cic ous ci overoete ai CePA 2,875 1, 402 5,355 4227 1,128 895 
OVA leavs nid oh Ao aG CUS BOC IHE Eee 31, 565 19,551 12,014 35, 284 27, 825 7,459 7,659 
Ontario re. tree ac nie sets ewe duck 33, 299 19,775 13, 524 34, 588 27, 285 7,303 7,735 
MAnIbO Da tae ert eR ce st cacletits cre gas 4,010 2,623 1,387 4,138 3,218 920 569 
Saskatchewancmiers 1c atte ees. oes decd 1,994 1,396 598 2,366 1,762 614 319 
ANU SYST REE cae a eas aro EE cer on Re Oe eee 5, 004 3,002 1,672 6, 642 4,917 1,725 893 
Britisha@ olimb iat tic tet oasis sick alerts 10, 210 6,315 3,895 11, 253 8,476 se TCE 1, 849 
Total Canada, May 1955............. 97, 623* 60, 5¢ 37,055 108, 241+ 83, 953 24, 288 21,651 
Hhotalo@anacd sea peril a Go jaen cee alos 154, 260 107, 480 46, 780 173,611 117,599 56,012 32, 269 
Motali@anadan May 195495... 48. .-% 113, 427 67,021 46, 406 126,316 97,520 28,796 29,034 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 21,618. 
+ In addition, 22,463 revised claims were disposed of. 





Of these, 1,091 were special requests not granted, and 908 


were appeals by claimants. There were 2,731 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Isnurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Beginning of Month of Total Employed |Claimants* 

Lek. ee age a ee ae ee en Se crete 3,150,680 | 2,888, 100 262, 580 

NEE Se SETS Ee ae en aaa #110 600 22 oe BUN Be 16,200 

TEES ncaa: hh uh, eg gt MMS Met ol ay Sa Sana ee 3'110,000 | 2,966,900 143, 100 

ic IAD OT RS BES Ss Oss seas Femeans 3,147,000 | 3,027,200 119; 800 

a eR nk ce UNTIAS 15 mee el Byki) | ae 3'149,000 | 3,038, 100 110, 900 

Ser a es estes eels enlens Scher pias ws cca there iene din Sie suru A aed 3,167,000 | 38,055,700 111,300 

ee i ew, nuda greece enes 3/ 182,000 | 3,062,600 119,400 

INIGRIITA DYE Rs ces eb Gea bee ae RSL Or aoe Sind Dori eae ioe OIC an OO mmr ayn. necr 3, 184, 000 3, 030, 400 153, 600 

Te eer ot lee omy Sink ees Saks, wilh Gunes hes caw es 3, 222000 | 2,983,500 238, 500 

Ae aa, hie ORIES. Ak 3,266,000 | 2,875,000 391, 000+ 

ee a ae ns 3”969;000 | 2°774°200 | 494° 800+ 

PorTN Rea ty oh, 0 2 ach a ee aan rine pew en pk Cann te 3,264,000 | 2,751,400 512. 600t 

DS no hy LS EE EEE ODE OTE E Ee 3,231,110 | 2,851,210 379, 900 

Ric MUMMERS 8 iso coed, Ade ds ansacutad vigils’: naa 3,209,000 | 2,870, 600 338,400 

rae ene et Pie do Sy, cactancnes. aNenne aes amare 3,194,000 | 2,946,200 247,800 

Ul I Re ay ch ortg so dips telckse bang tbs ure ore 3,225,000 | 3,025,500 199,500 

Ge Tt MM eh egies doko aul Gee Se aking dna sk Ma 3/ 232,000 | 3,043, 100 188,900 

Ral cine MRE Co. oieeace Sida Rays own autre n alga 3' 250,000 | 3,058,700 191,300 

A oo, Ee SN Sieh a ee ie Rene Bek raee name 3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187.700 

Re tee I. ey eiciecsanc cd. Steere ue bs Mee becait tetawp pe ieaeek ee 3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209, 100 

eee a a Gee ted os ore dalidlans ache ec grave Pai Pip om ae ari pee 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274, 500 

at. Tobe 2 Shee 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 800+ 

ee (Sa ee ee Oe ee eee 3,409,000 | 2,865,600 543, 400t 

le I eens eee borne nn pret Ase ee Hee i eae 3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 600+ 
April IR Fa cha anne eas teins Ped mma te Cotes Not available 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
{Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 
Household | Commod- 





— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities ‘and 
Services 
1040 Voar sass eck eel 38: by aad Ny 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TO50=—Y Gar ee ears ain eee eee ee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
NG 51 Gare les 9 .050.8 aet een as oy 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
AOD 22 VORTee. neater oe ee ee 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1953—December..... BOT chy PIRACAES Be 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
Y Carte csi ciee cee eee ee 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
054M aye hee ee ce Ree ote or: 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
JUNG SEA ee a re ade ers 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
UDMA cee Sol A = cae coher Pn Rea aes 116-2 11224 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
ASIOUS HAS oc oo SO ee a eee ee 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 72 117-7 
September: oc v atoemen eee ne hare 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
OGtODern st eee eee 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 
INoVemberssh eee eee ae eee 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
December. o eee ee ee 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
1 O50— January ee teo castes See oe ee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
HMeEbruary acuta ee ee 115-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 1183 
IV arches et chs coh) an Se eee eet 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
A RUS Se eS A eae eae ere e 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
May ese conti. sr a OR ae 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
NUNC ts aearee DNs ots RR ET ee oe 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
AISA inigep ed Ae tr Hae wee uae A lie 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 








TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Total Other 
oe Commo- 
: Household re 
June ist, | May 2nd, | June Ist, Food Shelter / Clothing Operation ae 
1954 1955 1955 Servi 
ervices 
Gy SG. Jonnie oN Odea e cee 102-5 105-0 104-3 103-9 108-6 100-7 101-4 106-5 
Halifax cavitation ete ee 113-9 115-4 114-6 |- 106-2 123-7 114-6 118-9 119-1 
St pbel pao lovals cea Rb ec Sho Aw 6 116-2 118-1 117-3 111-0 125-1 116-1 116-5 124-0 
IMormtres esr peta che oe eee 117-0 117-0 116-3 112-7 135-8 107-1 114-8 116-8 
Ottaway ieee et oe eee 116-1 117°3 116-9 110-2 133-3 111:1 116-8 119-6 
Toronto ee SR ites Bete neti te Det 118-2 118-9 118-3 109-9 146-4 109-9 114-3 118-6 
Wimnipeay. sear Poise ee ieee ae 115-3 115-6 115-90 109-9 126-0 112-6 113-4 117-5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114:1 114-4 114-3 109-6 117-8 114-6 117-8 114-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-8 114-2 118-8 108-0 121-1 112-5 115-8 117-4 
Vani COUV El ai Meecha fi A Cares 117-1 117-2 116-8 108-6 127-3 112-2 124-9 119-8 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE 1954, 1955+ 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . 
Time Loss 














and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per ook 
mencing In mencing In Man- E A ted 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working W se © 
Month Month Days pone 
Time 
1955* 
ANE as © Se aL che ee ae 16t 16 11, 106t 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
BeGnlary aeetesebincth fee oss cke sks. 4 ie 90 2,587 20, 055 0-02 
Marilpaterbinerdiss Mare. cess. ib 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
ADEE ecko ncs Sao cee. Died nie spe boos 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
RAS A OS, 2k °c 9 17 AYE 3,200 40, 550 0-05 
STI eee eer te es aS tee te» 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
Crmilative.totals 06) os 73 21,542 365, 988 0-07 
1954 
SELMRL AN ia pete ak 9 Man ket iicice bono «oo 26t 26 10, 644f 10, 644 157, 074 0-19 
aorta ee 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
NEAL. SUMAN is TAO wks on os 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
TES ee oo Se Src a er 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
LE ae ee a ey te te ee 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
UN oe Ae SRP an ee 20 32 9,502 10, 192 86,715 0-10 
Cumulative totals.......... 98 25, 822 367, 555 0-07 








* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1955 (*) 








Number Involved Time 
eee —_—__________———_| Loss in Dare X ' 
ecupation Estab- Man- Rosan Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1955 (1) 


























MANUFACTURING— | | 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (3) | 
Knitted goods factory i 417 7,000 | Mar. 14 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 
St. Hyacinthe, ing reference to conciliation 
Que. | board; unconcluded. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing i 62 1,200 | Apr. 20 |For a greater increase in wages 
plant workers, | | than recommended by arbi- 
Montreal, Que. | tration board; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 2 63 | 750 | May 26 |For new agreements providing 
Saint John, N.B. for increased wages and 
| | fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; 389 workers at one 
| establishment resumed work 
| June 7; unconcluded. 
Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry ke 260 5,700 | Mar. 23 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, | for increased wages, reduced 
Sarnia, Ont. hours from 48 to 40 per week 
| with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits; con- 
cluded June 24; conciliation; 
compromise. 
Wire products factory 1 83 1,070 | Apr. 12 |For implementation of award 
workers, | of conciliation board for 
Watford, Ont. | increased wages, check-off 
and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after five years in 
new agreement under negoti- 
ations; concluded June 17; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Electrical apparatus, 1 20 440 | Apr. 18 |For a new agreement providing 
pattern makers, for increased wages and 
Hamilton, Ont. seniority, following reference. 
to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 13 69 1,000 | Jan. 13 |For a greater increase in 
North Vancouver, wages than recommended by 
B.C. conciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; partial return of 
workers; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Mattress and furniture 1 180 540 | May 10 |Protesting dismissal of union 
factory workers, steward for cause; concluded 
Vancouver, B.C. June 38; conciliation; in fav- 
our of workers, steward 
reinstated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1955 


MiIninc— 
Metal miners, 1 300 4,200 | June 15 |For anew agreement providing 
Buchans, Nfld. for increased wages, follow- 


ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1955 (1) 





Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


\ 


Workers 


Working 


Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1955—Continued 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen textiles and 
blanket factory 
workers, 
Meaford, Ont. 


Woollen textiles factory 


workers, 
Granby, Que. 


Hosiery and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand’ Mere, 
Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Sawmill workers, 
New Westminster, 
BG: 


Sawmill workers, 
Giscome, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Radio and television 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
maintenance men, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 








= 
bo 


799 


or 
“I 


34 


130 


600 


30 


» 550 


250 





75 


11,800 


110 


390 





220 


+ 


1,800 


30 











June 13 


June 22 


June 30 


June 9 
June 13 


June 9 


June 21 


June 28 


June 9 


June 20 


June 24 








Protesting proposed reduction 
in paid statutory holidays 
from eight to four and 
revision of insurance plan in 
new agreement under nego- 
tiations, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded June 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Alleged delay in negotiations 
for a new agreement; con- 
cluded June 22; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Protesting proposed reduction 
in wages in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; un- 
concluded. 


Protest because worker quit 
after refusal to teach new 
man to do the job; concluded 
June 10; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
worker for cause; uncon- 
cluded. 

For reopening of company 


cookhouse shut down since 
Sept. 1953; concluded June 
30; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


For a _ greater increase in 
wages than recommended 
by arbitration board in 
union agreement under nego- 
tiations; concluded June 13; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Alleged delay in negotiating 
classification as skilled 
tradesmen; concluded June 
22; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Protesting dismissal of union 
steward; concluded June 24; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1955 (?) 





Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved Time 
—___________—_———_| Loss in 
Estab- Man 


Workers Working 


Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1955—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 
Explosives and agricul- 
tural chemicals 
factory workers, 
McMasterville, 
Que. 


Cellulose products 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


Fibrous glass factory 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Abrasives factory 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Power shovel and bull- 
dozer operators, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Labourers, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Bridve— 
Pile drivers, 
Kitimat, B.C: 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Public works 
employees, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


County roads 
employees, 
Cayuga, Ont. 





os 


— 


— 


— 


(°) 





494 4,000 | June 
429 1,285 | June 
322 480 | June 
125 340 | June 
298 2,800 | June 
17 100 | June 
25 25 | June 
14 110 | June 
165 660 | June 
45 160 | June 


20 |For clause covering short-term 
lay-offs in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; unconcluded. 


28 


27 


13 


Lf 


21 


22 


27 


For increased wages; uncon- 


cluded. 


Protesting 


suspension of a 


worker for refusal to accept 
job change; concluded June 


29; return 


of workers! pend- 


ing decision of conciliation 
board; indefinite. 


For employment of an extra 
man on each of six furnaces; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting new method of 
mixing finishing coat of 
plaster; concluded June 14; 


return of 
settlement 


workers pending 


; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for seniority; concluded June 
20; negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages to 
Toronto rate; concluded June 


17; partial 


return of workers 


pending settlement; indefi- 


nite. 


Protesting decision to charge 
$2.00 per day for room and 
board, retention of travelling 


time and 


double time for 


overtime instead of proposed 
time-and-one-half; uncon- 


cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, night 
shift differential and pay 
for two additional statutory 
holidays, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded June 28; nego tiations; 
in favour of workers. 


For union 
concluded. 


recognition; un- 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 252 indirectly affected; (4) 6,400 indirectly affected; (®) 200 indirectly affected; (°) 150 indirectly 


affected. 
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Current Manpower Situation 


USINESS activity approached a seasonal peak during August. Total 
output reached a new record during the second quarter and the 
trend points to further gains during the third quarter. The increase in job 
opportunities this summer reduced the number of unemployed workers 
unusually quickly and at the same time absorbed an unusually large 
increase in the labour force. Local 
labour shortages were reported dur- 
ing the month in many parts of the 
country. = 


A further substantial increase 
in non-agricultural employment oc- 
curred between mid-July and mid- 
August; this was partly offset by a f- a Sc ee 
decline in agricultural employment. § With Jobs 
The total number of persons with [| 
jobs rose to 5,641,000, about : 500,000 
156,000 above the previous record, | 
reached in July 1953. The employ- 
ment gain from the seasonal low - 
this spring amounted to 642,000, £ oa, With Jobs: 
almost one-third greater than for | eee 
the comparable period last year. [| 
Total employment in mid-August 
was 225,000 higher than last year; 
it was 281,000 greater in non-farm : 200, 2 penenate 
industries, : 





The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work declined 
from 150,000 to 131,000 during the 
month, a substantial drop for this 
time of year. The latter figure was 








A Monthly Labour 





Hours per Week 


2.3 per cent of the labour force, the 
VERAGE HOURS WORKE lowest ratio recorded since October 


manufacturing 





43 1953 and 25 per cent lower than in 
August last year. 

# Labour requirements were well 

j\ distributed across the country, re- 
sulting in a fairly full and balanced 

x use of available manpower. Areas 
with labour surpluses were fewer 

59 Lam than at any time since October 


& OJFMAMJIS ASONDJ 4952. The number of areas with 

ee a labour shortages rose to five and 
many more areas reported shortages of workers in specific occupations. 
Most of these shortages were not expected to persist beyond the season- 
al employment peak. 


A more general strengthening of activity was evident in both outdoor 
and manufacturing industries. Agricultural work eased in the central 
provinces but approached a peak in the Prairies with the early harvest- 
ing of a bumper wheat crop. Heavy demands for farm help were partially 
met by the arrival of 1,000 harvesters from eastern Canada. [[owever, in 
three localities, including the Edmonton metropolitan area, a general 
labour shortage still existed at the end of the month. 


No let-up has been discernible in the pace of construction activity. 
The value of building permits issued in the first seven months of this 
year show widespread gains, and substantial increases in the value of 
contracts awarded suggest that construction will be well maintained 
during the remaining months of this year. The number of housing units 
begun during the first seven months of 1955 was 2] per cent greater than 
last year, and preliminary information shows that a further year-to-year 
rise took place during August. At the beginning of July, employment in 
the larger construction firms was 5 per cent higher than a year before. 
At the beginning of September twice as many construction job vacancies 
were listed with the National Ei'mployment Service as a year earlier, 
while applicants for construction jobs totalled only two-thirds of the 
year-earlier figure. 


The buoyant demand for logs, both for the West Coast lumber in- 
dustry and the eastern Canada pulpwood industry, has provided an 
additional impetus to employment. Higher levels of residential con- 
struction increased the demand for lumber from the Pacific region in 
both the United States and the Canadian markets; total lumber shipments 
for the first five months of the year from this region were 24 per cent 
greater than in the same period in 1954. Demand for pulpwood has also 
been substantially higher and both the value of production and of exports 
were running about 6 per cent higher than last year. The demand for 
both lumber and pulpwood has kept employment levels in the logging 
industry about the same or higher than a year earlier. 


Production and sales of automobiles continued to be one of the 
main sources of strength in manufacturing. The industry entered the 
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model change-over period with sales 


at a new record and little evidence 


of any substantial slackening in MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
1949 = 100 


Index 


demand. Approximately 12,000 work- 
ers were released during August be- 
cause of the change-over, bringing 
Windsor and Oshawa into the labour 
surplus category. It was expected, 
however, that the lay-off period 
would be considerably shorter than 


in 1954. 


120 


110 


100 
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Industrial employment statis- B 
tics for July confirm area reports 
that increased hiring in manufacturing has become quite general in the 
past few months. A comparison between current and year-earlier figures 
in various industries reveals that almost without exception employment 
gains are larger than a month or two earlier and decreases are smaller. 
In primary iron and steel, for example, employment at July 1 was 15 per 
cent greater than in July 1954, whereas at June | the year-to-year gain 
was 1] per cent. Similarly, employment in the aircraft industry was 6 
per cent lower than a year earlier in July, whereas a month earlier it was 
8 per cent lower. Textile employment showed a rise of 8 per cent over the 
preceding year and employment in the clothing industry rose above the 
year-earlier figure for the first time in two years. 


Labour Income 


The strength of consumer purchasing power has been one of the 
more important forces behind the recent recovery of business activity, 
just as it helped to minimize the recession in 1954. Other factors, such 
as the increased demand for materials from the construction industry, 
export trade or inventory accumulations, have perhaps had a more direct 
influence in particular firms. In almost all industry groups, however, 
recent production and employment gains have been stimulated by the 
rising levels of domestic sales. Expectations of further increases in 
retail sales were supported by estimates of national income for the 
second quarter of this year, which show a 7-per-cent gain in personal 
income over the previous year. 


Much of this increase results from gains in labour income and it is 
interesting to note that this sector of the national income continued to 
rise almost without pause during the past two years in spite of the 
business downturn. The explanation of this is that labour income is 
made up of three different components: the number of workers employed, 
hours worked and hourly earnings. Consequently, when all these elements 
move in the same direction, the change in labour income is magnified 
and conversely, when one or even two of these elements decline, total 
labour income does not necessarily fall. During the past ten years, in 
fact, gains in hourly earnings have usually outweighed any changes in 
employment or hours worked. Last year, for example, the increase in 
average hourly earnings was large enough to offset declines of ] per 
cent in employment and roughly 2 per cent in hours worked. 
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This general statement is of course not true of every industry. By 
and large, gains in labour income last year were concentrated in the 
primary and service groups of non-farm industries. Available statistics 
suggest that about one-half of the increases in mining, finance and insurance 
and the service industries was attributable to higher employment, the re- 
mainder resulting from wage increases. The increase in labour income 
in trade was relatively small and was almost entirely the result of wage 
increases; only about 15 per cent was attributable to employment gains. 


Labour income in manufacturing fell during 1954 by about $67 
million, or 1.5 per cent. This amount was the net result of an increase of 
some $70 million attributable to higher hourly earnings, a decrease of 
$104 million attributable to lower employment and a decrease of $33 
million attributable to a shorter work-week!. In construction, labour 
income declined by $22 million; this was entirely the result of lower 
employment. Average hourly earnings in this industry went up about 3 
per cent, but the influence of this in the income total was just equal 
to the loss incurred by a shorter work-week. Labour income in the 
transportation industry suffered a loss of about 3 per cent in 1954, the 
result of a substantial reduction in employment only partially offset by 
increased wages. 


The composition of labour income in the first half of 1955 presents 
quite a different picture from that outlined above: in most industries the 
work-week lengthened when compared with the first half of 1954, and em- 
ployment was higher or only slightly lower. Total labour income, there- 
fore, rose at an accelerated rate, the gain for the first six months being 
6 per cent, compared with no change from 1953 to 1954. Almost one-half 
of the 6-per-cent gain was attributable to higher employment. 


The construction and manufacturing industries provide an interesting 
contrast. Labour income in construction rose by an estimated $34 million, 
or 9 per cent, in the half-year comparison. An approximate estimate in- 
dicates that this sum was made up of the following components: employ- 
ment, $38 million; hourly earnings, $2 million; hours, minus $6 million. 
In manufacturing, labour income in the first six months was almost two 
billion dollars, and increase of some $61 million from the comparable 
period in 1954. In this industry, however, increased hourly earnings 
accounted for roughly $41 million, the largest part of the total. An in- 
crease in hours worked accounted for a further $29 million. Employment, 
which was still slightly lower than in the first half of 1954, was responsi- 
ble for an income loss of $9 million. 


1Estimates of labour income components by Economics and Research Branch, based on 
DBS figures. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Gere bargaining between August 15 and September 15 re- 
sulted in a substantial number of agreements. Most of the new 
contracts provided wage increases of modest amounts and improved 
fringe benefits. Although bargaining was often of long duration, strikes 
have been few. 


The Branch’s annual survey of working conditions shows a number 
of important changes in conditions of employment in manufacturing at 
April 1955, compared with the previous year. A summary of the findings 
is given below. 


Collective Bargaining 


Automobiles— A strike deadline was called in five plants of General 
Motors of Canada, Limited, for September 19. This action follows several 
months of efforts by the company and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) to agree on a wage increase, a form of guaranteed annual 
wage and many changes in working conditions. More than 15,000 workers 
are involved. 


Textiles— A number of textile firms, located mainly in Western 
Ontario, have been engaged in bargaining with unions during the past 
two months. Employees are represented principally by the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL) and also by the United Textile Workers 
of America (AFL-TLC). In some cases, wage increases are being sought 
but at a number of the mills the unions appear to be concentrating on 
fringe benefits. 


Several important labour-management contracts were signed recently 
in the industry. An agreement between Canadian Cottons, Limited, cover- 
ing plants at Cornwall and Hamilton, and the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (CIO-CCL) makes improvements in health and welfare benefits. 
Wage rates were not changed except for some maintenance workers. The 
same union and the Wool Combing Corporation of Canada, with plants at 
Galt and Acton, also agreed to an improved hospital and medical plan 
and to no change in wage rates; a similar agreement was negotiated with 
the Monarch Knitting Company, Limited, for its plants at St. Catharines, 
Ajax and Dunnville. Following a strike of more than a month’s duration, 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, and the TWUA agreed 


to a new contract under which wage rates remain unchanged. 


Metal Fabricating — The United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 
is carrying on negotiations with a number of steel fabricating plants in 
Ontario. In several cases differences have been referred to conciliation 
services, as provided under the Ontario Labour Relations Act. Recently, 
the union reached agreement with the English Electric Company of Ca- 
nada, Limited, and the John Inglis Company, Limited, for plants at 
St. Catharines, Toronto and Scarboro. Provision was made for correcting 
wage inequities and the parties agreed to explore jointly during the life 
of the contract several aspects of working conditions. 


Extended negotiations resulted in a two-year agreement between 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and workers at its Kitimat 
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operations. The employees are members of ten AF'L-TLC unions repre- 
sented by the Allied Aluminum Workers’ Council. Wage increases of 
from 4 to 7 cents per hour, as well as several other contract changes, 
were agreed upon. 


Construction — Several agreements were recently signed in the con- 
struction industry; the largest of these was hetween the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange and unions represented by the Montreal Council of Building 
Trades Syndicates (CCCL) and the Building and Construction Trades 
Council (AFL-TLC). Most of the agreements signed recently are to be in 
effect for two years and provide wage increases of about 10 cents an hour. 


Bushworkers — On behalf of approximately 15,000 woodsmen employ- 
ed in Northern Ontario, the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ section of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AF L-TRG@)s 
engaged in bargaining with 21 pulp and paper companies. The union re- 
quested a 10-per-cent increase in wage rates, increased vacations and 
statutory holidays, and changes in overtime regulations and other con- 
ditions of employment. At the time of writing, the dispute was reported 
to have been referred to the conciliation services of the Ontario Govern- 
ment. 


Other Bargaining — During the latter part of August a board of conci- 
liation held meetings with representatives of Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited, and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (indep.). Further meetings were postponed until after the 
middle of September. The board was appointed after the parties failed to 
agree about union demands for a wage increase and othercontract changes 
on behalf of more than 4,500 workers employed in Hamilton. 


A collective agreement signed recently by representatives of Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, and the National Metal Trades |ederation (CCCL) 
brings to a close many months of negotiation and conciliation and follows 
agreements recently concluded in other shipyards in Quebec (L.G., Aug., 
p. 890). The new agreement provides wage increases totalling 8 cents an 
hour and other benefits. 


A strike of employees of Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration was averted with the assistance of a federal mediator. Al] 
matters in dispute were settled except a proposal for a wage increase, 
which is being referred to arbitration. Employees are represented by the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Union (CCL). 


A strike of seamen on the West Coast came to an end on September 
3, when, with the assistance of a mediator appointed by the Federal 
Government, a two-year agreement was reached between Union Steamships, 
Limited, and the Seafarers’ International Union (AFL-TLC). The seamen 
received a monthly increase of $19.00, spread over two years. This 
amounts to an hourly rise of 11 cents. The company also agreed to con- 
tribute 20 cents per day per man to a welfare fund. 


Fruit and vegetable packing plant workers in the Okanagan Valley 
went on strike August 25 and returned to work September 10 when an 
agreement was signed by the Federation of Fruit and Vegetable Workers 
(TLC). Wages were increased 5 cents per hour for hourly-rated employees 
and 5 per cent and 4 per cent for female and male piece-rate workers 
respectively. \ 
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Future Bargaining — Although agreements affecting non-operating 
employees on the railways do not expire until the end of the year, the 
unions have made known their intention of seeking an increase in wage 
rates, a health and welfare plan and improvements in statutory holiday 
provisions. Bargaining for the 145,000 employees will not, however, 
get under way until November. 


The Canadian Section of the United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), at a recent meeting in Toronto, drew up plans for forthcoming 
bargaining in the rubber industry. [t is reported that the union will seek 
wage increases, a guaranteed annual wage and other gains. | 


Working Conditions Survey 


According to the survey of working conditions in April 1955, the 
40-hour 5-day week is continuing to gain ground in Canadian manufac- 
turing plants. [ts increased prevalence during the past year has been 
largely accounted for by shifts from hourly schedules of between 40 and 
45 per week to 40-hour schedules. The proportion working longer than 
45 hours per week showed no appreciable change in 1955. The distri- 
bution of plant employees in manufacturing according to their standard 
work week is shown in the accompanying table. 


Standard Work Week Percentage of Plant Employees Covered by Survey 
April 1955 April 1954 April 1953 
40’ and under“....../......:.... 57.9 52.8 43.3 
Over 40 and under 44 ............ 11.5 13.9 15.3 
CUP 8.5 an INR 6.8 Ted 10.1 
2S. restric gc ed ge i P2 12.5 15.4 
Over 45 and under 468 ............ 1.8 1.7 2.0 
AL Lt leat eth cee ae 71 7.2 9.6 
YUE Cea sen ee ees Saas Same 4.2 4.3 
On 5-day week .................00065 83.9 82.5 7865 


An increase is also shown in the prevalence of annual vacations of 
three weeks. In 1955, 44 per cent of the employees surveyed were in 
plants where a three-week vacation was pranted after 15 years of service; 
two years ago the proportion was only 29 per cent. Almost 7 per cent of 
the employees were in plants that grant four week’s vacation, a higher 
proportion than in any preceding year. 


The survey revealed little change with regard to paid statutory 
holidays, eight being the most common number. Four-fifths of the em- 
ployees covered were working in plants granting six or more paid holi- 
days. 


About nine-tenths of the workers were employed in plants paying 
time and one-half for overtime and 69 per cent were in plants paying 
differentials for shift work. 


More than 60 per cent of the employees were in establishments 
having pension plans. About 86 per cent were in plants with group life 
insurance, and the same proportion in plants where hospitalization and 
surgical benefits were available. Physicians’ services in hospital and 
physicians’ home and office calls were reported covered by plants em- 
ploying 70 and 45 per cent of the employees respectively. Cash com- 
pensation for loss of wages due to illness was reported by plants em- 
ploying about three-quarters of the plant workers. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
EMAND for labour continued 


CANADA to increase in most areas 
Proportion of paid workers within each of across the country during August. 
the four labour market groups. 

However, employment appeared to 
be approaching the seasonal peak 
3 and fewer areas were reclassified 
oh than in previous months. Of the 
50 ; 109 areas examined, 13 were re- 
50 xe classified during August: six from 
40 moderate surplus to balance, four 
30 from balance to shortage, one from 
balance to substantial surplus and 
two from balance to moderate 








Pp 





90 


ena 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE surplus. At September 1, 98 areas 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





representing 91 per cent of the 
total wage earners were in the 
balance or shortage categories, compared with 69 areas representing 69 
per cent of wage earners a year earlier. 


The employment increase was more widespread this year thanlast, 
as is demonstrated by the larger number of balanced areas in the minor 
as well as the metropolitan and major industrial categories. At Septem- 
ber ] this year, only about half as many metropolitan and major industrial 
areas were in the surplus classifications as a year earlier and no minor 
areas were in surplus, compared with 16 at the same date last year. 


In Edmonton, the only metropolitan center with a general labour 
shortage, all industries have been expanding this year but the most 
serious labour shortages appear to be of engineers, construction and oil 
exploration workers. Four minor areas were also in the shortage category; 
one in the Pacific, two in the Prairies and one in Ontario. On the other 
hand, temporary reductions in activity caused three areas to be reclassi- 
fied from balance to surplus categories during August. Reduced auto- 
mobile production in preparation for model changes brought Windsor and 
Oshawa into. surplus. In Lac St. Jean, the announcement of a large-scale 
expansion at the Aluminum Company plant initiated an increase in 
registrations although employment was continuing strong. 


Labour Surplus * tale Bs pits 2 
Se eat Sept. 1]Se — Sept. i ee 1 Sper A 



















Labour Market 


Areas 





Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


Minor 


* See inside back cover April Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
September 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Cal gary —> EDMONTON 
Hamilton 

Montreal 

Ottawa — Hull 


METROPOLITAN AREAS i> QUE BEC-LEVIS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) ST JOHN’S 


Toronto 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 

Winnipeg 


Brantford Fort William — 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham — Granby Halifax 

LAC ST. JEAN oe Joliette 

New Glasgow Kingston 
OSHAWA <_< Kitchener 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Saint John London 
Sydney Moncton 


ee ee Trois Riviéres Niagara Peninsula 
ts 
non-agricultural activity) Re vanaty 
Sarnia 
— > SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins = 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 


Moose Jaw 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Prince Albert 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) Red Desi 
egina 


Riviere du Loup 

Saskatoon 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Bathurst —> SIMCOE 
Beauharnois Swift Current 
Belleville — —> TRAIL — NELSON 
Trenton —> WEYBURN 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
CAMPBELLTON 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dowson Creek 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Gaspe 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — Ste. Therese 
Eraerey 
Listowe 
MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) peticel gh 
—> NEWCASTLE 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
— > PRINCE GEORGE 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock — Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 





—+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


TTT A SLIGHT increase in employment 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
4 


and a corresponding reduction in 
unemployment occurred in _ the 
Labour Force Atlantic region during August. 









See ~ wo Non-farm activities were entirely 

responsible for the increase in 

yer Sa se ricer) jobs, the over-all expansion being 
: mn somewhat more than _ seasonal. 


= Coal mining, transportation equip- 
ment and iron and steel manu- 

facturing showed some improve- 

ment during the month, although 

Bs Sena fecinnWoke employment in these indusiries 
<A Se y | was still lower than a year earlier. 
oe oye 4 The surplus of coal miners was 

| partly reduced following the re- 

ferral of 115 rock drillers to the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 


at Labrieville, Que. a and construction employment remained quite 
stable during the month at higher levels than last year. At August 20, 


the total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 526,000, an in- 
crease of 2,000 over the previous month and 23,000 over August 1954. 
Despite the year-to-year increase in the number of persons with jobs, 
unemployment remained about the same as a year earlier because of a 
substantial increase in the labour force. 


PO 





ES ee ee ee 
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The upswing in employment was greater during the spring and summer 
months this year than in the same period in the preceding two years. In 
the five months ended August 20, the total number of persons with jobs 
increased by 94,000, compared with increases of 81,000 and 66,000 
respectively for the comparable periods in 1954 and 1953. A notable fea- 
ture of the economic situation during recent months was the general im- 
provement in markets for rough pulp, lumber and pit props. A beavy cons- 
truction program was largely responsible for stronger local demands for 
long lumber, which in turn stimulated sawmilling activity. Overseas mar- 
kets for lumber and pit-props also showed a marked improvement compared 
with 1954. Trade establishments, generally, reported a very busy season, 
staff requirements being larger than last year. This was partly a re- 
flection of the high employment levels in logging and construction and 
partly the result of an active tourist season. 


Three local labour market areas were reclassified during the month 
from the moderate labour surplus category to balance. At September 1, 
1955, the classification of the 21 areas in the region was as_ follows: 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 17 (11); in moderate surplus 


4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased by about the usual amount during August. Most outdoor 
activities were more active than a month earlier but the gain in any one 
industry was small. Fairly large numbers of construction workers were 
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still unemployed at the end of the month as employment in this industry 
was slow in reaching its seasonal peak. Total employment in the area 
was slightly higher than a year earlier. 


Campbellton and Newcastle (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 


region showed a further seasonal 
increase during August as agri- err oes 
cultural and construction activities ot temas | 
continued to expand. [Labour : 1,600,000 
requirements also rose in manu- : Peestee rae Nia ss 
facturing at the end of the vacation | |. ----7- if 
period. Reflecting strengthened | — 

labour demand, the labour market 
was balanced for most trades by | 
the end of August, although a few — | 120.000 
shortages developed in the more [| 





Labour Force 





Persons 
With Jobs 





Persons Without Jobs 





active seasonal occupations. The — [150,000 and Seeking Work 
number of persons with jobs in | jy,00 Vs : 
= ome & 

-_ 


Quebec rose to1,578,000 at August | a 
20, a gain of 11,000 over the [| 

previous month and 56,000 over 
August 1954. 





Employment in the region increased by 194,000 from Marchto August, 
compared with 121,000 and 115,000 respectively in the corresponding 
periods of 1954 and 1953. An unusually active construction program 
was the main reason for greater activity this year, although employment 
also increased markedly in manufacturing. Textiles in particular ex- 
panded and seasonal declines in clothing and shoe manufacturing were 
smaller than usual. Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding indust- 
ries, after declining for some two years, was again increasing. Forestry 
operations were also carried out on a larger scale than last year. 


The classification of three areas in Quebec changed during August; 
two moved from moderate surplus to balance and one from balance to the 
moderate surplus category. At September 1, 1955, the classification of 
the 24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 


ets): in balance 2] (10); in moderate surplus 3 (14). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Increased labour needs 
in manufacturing this summer, compared with the past two years, were 
reflected in a steady decline in unemployment, especially among textile 
and metal workers. In addition, labour requirements were heavy in con- 
struction and other seasonal industries. A few labour shortages had 
developed in the construction and clothing industries. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
increase in employment has been gradual this summer and, as a result, 
labour surpluses existed in the area until late in the season. Some 
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employment increases occurred in shipbuilding and shoe manufacturing 
during the past few months. Operations in both industries, however, 
continued at lower levels than a year before. Construction was very 
active, especially in the residential field. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Registration of construction workers rose sharply in anticipation of 
proposed building activities at the Aluminum Company of Canada plant 
at Isle Maligne. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
3. The approximate balance in over-all labour demand and supply resulted 
mainly from an increase in construction. Manufacturing activities, 
particularly textile and shoe manufacturing, had not yet regained the 
level of the previous year. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT continued to ex- 
pand in Ontario during the early 
part of August but by the end of 
the month appeared to have reach- 
ed the seasonal peak. At August 
20, the total number of persons 
with jobs in the region had reach- 

as ed 2,048,000, an increase of 

With Jobs 161,000 during the preceding five 
tae months; in the comparable periods 

a in 1954 and 1953, employment 
rose by 107,000 and 125,000 


Persons Without Jobs 


ae, and Seeking Work respectively. Increased manu- 
= So facturing activity was largely 
50,000 ° 
| responsible for the larger employ- 
SS Se ee ee ey ES ° 5 fs é 
IF MAMJZ AS ON D : ment gains in the region this year 





but there was also a steady in- 
crease in the forestry, trade and 
service industries and in construction. Shortages of some types of labour 
and in particular of construction and farm workers were reported from 
many local areas during August. On the other hand, layoffs in the auto- 
mobile industry in preparation for model changes, which mainly affected 
Windsor and. Oshawa, resulted in a slight over-all increase in unemploy- 
ment. 


During the month, employment changes resulted in the reclassifi- 
cation of three labour market areas; one from balance to substantial 
surplus, one from balance to moderate surplus and one from balance to 
shortage. At September 1], classification of the 34 areas in the region 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 1 (0); 
in balance, 29 (21); in moderate surplus, 3 (11); in substantial surplus, 
1 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The end of the vacation 
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period brought most industries back to capacity production by the begin- 
ning of September. Steel production was at a record level with employ- 
ment at the Steel Company of Canada at an all-time high. Agricultural 
implement manufacturing was the only industry operating at a reduced 
level. Bricklayers, carpenters, concrete workers and skilled clothing 
and textile workers were in short supply. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The employment 
situation changed little during August. Construction workers were still 
scarce as the building boom continued. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Most industries had return- 
ed to full production following holiday closures. The radio, television 
and secondary textile industries hired some additional staff. Bricklayers, 
carpenters, cement finishers, plasterers, and plumbers were in short 
supply. 

Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group ]. Layoffs 
for model change-over in the automobile industry began during August. 
Employment in all other industries was steady. The demand for women 
for fruit picking and canning was heavy. 


Cornwall (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. The steady influx of 
workers for jobs on the St. Lawrence Seaway kept the volume of regis- 
trations at a rather high level even thoughlabour demand was very strong. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
automobile industry was reducing staff in preparation for model changes. 
All other industries continued to be busy and some shortages of ex- 
perienced farm hands, draftsmen, time study men, electricians, plumbers 
and steamfitters still existed. 


Sudbury (major industrial), Remained in Group 3. The mining, logging, 
lumbering and construction industries have all been operating at near 
peak capacity this summer with the result that virtually all available 
labour has been utilized. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. The supply of 
transient help for the tobacco harvest was very limited this year and 
although some help was being obtained from other areas, the shortage of 
workers for the tobacco harvest continued. 


PRAIRIE 


FURTHER employment expansion occurred in the Prairie region during 
August. Sizeable additions to the labour force prevented widespread 
labour shortages but supplies of farm workers, construction tradesmen 
and professional engineers were tight in some areas. Labour requirements 
appeared to be approaching their seasonal peak by the end of August; in 
each of the preceding twe years the peak was reached in July. Farm 
help particularly was in heavy demand during the month as a result of a 
better-than-average grain crop, which was being harvested somewhat 
earlier than usual. The arrival during August of 975 eastern harvesters, 
however, eased the situation. 
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In the non-farm sector, em- 
ployment continued at a_ higher 
level than a year earlier as oil 
exploration and development, 
construction and related indus- 
tries continued expanding. At 
|) August 20, the total number of 
Persons | persons with jobs was estimated 
mipsese at 1,025,000, an increase of 
19,000 from July 23 and 50,000 
from August 21, 1954. In the pre- 


ceding five months, the number of 


Persons Without Jobs : 
and Seeking Work | = persons with jobs increased by 


50,000 =m tile 143,000, compared with 101,000 
0 | and 77,000 respectively for the 
eae ee Me ely : same periods in 1954 and 1953. 


ee ees 
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Unemployment declined suffi- 
ciently in two areas to bring them 
into the labour shortage category during August. At September ], classi- 
fication of the 20 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 


in brackets): in shortage 3 (1); in balance 17 (19). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. By the end of the month 
this area approached the shortage category. In almost all occupations 
the supply of suitable workers was scarce but grain harvesting was the 
only one in which the shortage was acute. Vacancies either exceeded or 
about equalled registrations for employment from bricklayers, painters, 
plasterers, engineers, draftsmen, clerks, service workers and metal- 
workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Labour 
shortages developed during the month largely because of intensified 
activity in the construction industry; bricklayers, carpenters, cement 
finishers, plasterers and construction labourers were in short supply. 
The supply of sawmill workers was insufficient to meet local require- 
ments because of more lucrative employment available in the B.C. mills 
and in local construction and oil mining. Female stenographers, typists 
and service workers were scarce and there was a definite shortage of 
farm help for the grain harvest. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment continued 
to decline in this area as a result of a general increase in activity. 
While labour shortages developed in a number of construction trades, 
there was no evidence of building projects being behind schedule for 
this reason. Wholesale and retail trade establishments were very active 
during the month; sales of farm and industrial machinery, hardware, 
lumber and builders’ supplies were notably higher than a month earlier. 


Regina (major agricultural), Remained in Group 3. This area approached 
the shortage category as demands for construction and farm workers 
continued to increase. 


Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Suitable con- 
struction workers were scarce in this area. 
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PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 
gion during August reached the | “LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
highest level in recent years and | oe 


unemployment was as low or lower : Ne a 
than during any August since 1951. | ieee 


The logging, sawmilling and con- 
struction industries contributed |. 2 

most to the expansion of employ- | iN With Jobs 
ment but the manufacturing and 
trade and service industries also 
continued to hire more workers. 





Shortages of key skills existed in : Persans Without Jobs 
many of these industries. In the |  oso0%d oe 
week ended August 20, an estimated [| fiat Sere = 
464,000 persons had jobs, 6,000 | 0 


more than in July and 26,000 more 
than in August 1954. Employment 
during the preceding five months 
increased by an estimated 50,000, compared with 36,000 and 17,000 re- 
spectively in the corresponding periods of 1954 and 1953. 

Logging camps and sawmills, aided by strong demand for logs and 
lumber, continued to operate at close to capacity. Manufacturing activity 
increased, and employment increased in some sectors such as machine 
shops, woodworking plants, foundries and sheet metal plants. Industries 
allied with construction, notably cement and paint, were onfull production 
schedules. Construction employment continued to increase. According to 
DBS reports, the total value of contracts let so far this year was consider- 
ably higher than in the same period last year. ‘The salmon catch, however, 
was lower than last year. Rail and road transportation were very busy and 
the expansion of electricity and telephone facilities continued. 


eS Se ee a al Bl el el be BY) 
1M A Mee ea See Ny eb 





During the month, two labour market areas were reclassified, one 
from the moderate labour surplus category to balance, and one from balan- 
ce to shortage. At September 1, the classification of the ten areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 1] 
(0); in balance, 9 (7); in moderate surplus, 0 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver — New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The 
employment situation continued to improve. Logging and sawmilling 
establishments continued to operate at high production levels and short- 
ages of skilled labour existed in both industries. Manufacturing employ- 
ment increased during the month, being some 6 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Fruit and vegetable canneries were operating at capacity. The 
demand for construction workers was strong and ocean shipments of 
grain required additional longshoremen. 
Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Employment continued 
to be considerably higher than a year earlier; shortages of skilled work- 
ers existed in several of the metal and construction trades. All industry 
groups recorded some employment increases over the preceding month 
and marked increases over the preceding year. 
Trail—Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. ‘ais 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1955) 





Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............scs000s Aug. 20 5,772 000 06 + 3.2 
Persons with jobs ..........ccccccssccoescssseceseee Aug. 20 5,641,000 +1009 Slee 
At work 35 hours or more ...........-seeseoee Aug. 20 4,980,000 ean Ou Wr ia e 
At work less than 35 hourS..............0.+ Aug. 20 303,000 4+19.6 1 ='5.0 
Orgs h orb stime: tivvs cca see cakes sess cnseceqnnases Aug. 20 31,000 +40.9 | —11.4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... Aug. 20 186,000 ares 15,7 
Other TEAS ONS os isecr. cases cossscegscssvance~os Aug. 20 86,000 +16.2 | —20-4 
With jobs but) not) at work +.<c-ccceec.secenssce Aug. 20 358,000 253929 + 8.5 
Laid Jofh ful Wwe et boys we.s--acsescsssahnses Aug. 20 9,000 150.0 e |) 223567 
Other Teas Of ih. 6oc-rewececvcccwemesnntecs sus Aug. 20 349,000 —33.2 | +104 
Paid workers Pecuanipapesncahgidueacenicksags acess: Aug. 20 4,307,000 +1.9 | + 64 
Tosa pric ltr G igccsessvcutacacsacsstees sanat er Aug. 20 142,000 Uy Ae eer 
Non-agricultura])..i,cc.sccvccresssiacsdcoces'ss «| Aug. 20 4,165,000 + 1.9 + 77 
Persons without jobs and seeking work-»| Aug. 20 131,000 — ED TS Le ed 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Ablantic «) este ae tae a athencnctecst Aug. 18 22,882 ATTY ciel isa 
(Quebec voy Busheutowe se Pacst en taasts <Ooesavesanestat carer Aug. 18 57,959 ll .2 11628433 
Ontario wana havends peaed war scsecwanetcecsekeeadartenat tes > Aug. 18 765230 + 7.6 | ~—25-6 
Prairie sasecdenna es trasavestadel sit Maivecentctnasceese Aug. 18 22,929 i] Teka eee 
Paewic naan Cesssnscessesseessenscsnrsnesacennesenens Aug. 18 17,788 —18.2 | —25-.8 
otal call regiqus....ccesetestacsxsesctenseecsaes Aug. 18 197,788 = Gide 0l4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit Bethe’. dover cnecase eo teeie eee os Aug. 1 140,017 SHG Bes 9 
Amount of benefit payments __................. July $8,947,552 —29.3 | —29.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ July 1 114.9 a aes Tp | + 2.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... July 1 111.4 mig RT} + 2.4 
Immieratvon ce cose.csteeoe, Soros rosso ee pon nonacat cenctnecee lst six 58,417 _ —31.9 
months 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..........0.008. August 92,525 — | +18.1(c) 
No. of workers involved ............cssccsscoess August 6,442 — | + 1.3(c) 
Ne (OR SIPC Ge ree coy ar tetak ok Bescon Oe aseeseee ae | August 25 — | —13-1(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... July 1 $60.87 =) One +362 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........ss.000 July 1 $1.45 — 0.3 Treso 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... July 1 40-9 — 0.3 + 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............000. July 1 $59-35 — 0.5 + 3.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Aug. 1 116.4 Oa — 0-5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) } July 1 122.7 — 0-6 ae B37 
Total labour income.................... $000,000 | June 1,091 + 4.0 + 8.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100)........ssccsssseees June 27567 + 4.0 + 9.2 
Manuf ae tiring; 22 ,),...0.5<> ins ce-osetavesscee seteny June 282.3 + 28 + 8-6 
Durables*ye7 aii cas tte selee eet te eetice June 334.4 +15 +105 
Non-Durables sos icccsiteds sesh scoaebeyacneseteett June 248.9 + 4.0 + evel 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Act in Effect Oct. 2 


Canada’s new Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which affects millions of workers and 
employers, comes into effect on October 2. 
The new Act is the first major revision of 
the original legislation passed in 1940. 

Among scores of changes, the new Act 
raises to $30 from $24 a week the amount 
of benefit an unemployed married person 
may draw in the top wage category. The 
ceiling for single unemployed is raised to 
$23 from $17.10. 

The qualifying conditions have been 
changed and in some respects made easier. 

The provisions governing the minimum 
and maximum duration of benefit have 
been changed. The non-compensable day 
has been eliminated and the conditions 
under which a claimant, while receiving 
benefit, may earn casual, subsidiary or 
short-time earnings have been made more 
equitable. 

Supplementary benefits have been inte- 
grated with ordinary benefit and called 
“seasonal benefit”. ’ 

Under the old Act a claimant earned 
entitlement to one day’s benefit for each 
five days’ contribution in the previous five 
years, less one-third of the benefit days 
taken in the previous three years. ‘This 
provided a minimum of six weeks’ benefit 
and a maximum of one year (51 weeks with 
the deduction of the waiting period). 
Because of the one-third deduction, normal 
entitlement could be reduced or even 
wiped out if the claimant had made many 
previous claims. 

The minimum under the new Act has 
been increased to 15 weeks while the 
maximum period of entitlement was 
reduced to 36 weeks. But this does not 
mean that 36 weeks is the maximum 
period during which a claimant can draw 
benefit. Under the new provisions regard- 
ing allowable earnings, if he earns more 
than the prescribed amount during a week 
while he is on claim, his benefit will be 
reduced to some extent, his income being 
maintained through partial benefit and 
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partial earnings. As a result, the duration 
of his potential benefit will be extended. 

For a more detailed account of the 
revisions in the Act, see Tur Lasour 
GazeTTe for May, pp. 569-574. 





Yearly Increase, No GAW 
In FUE-GE 5-Year Pact 


A five-year contract providing for succes- 
Sive annual wage increases but without the 
guaranteed annual wage was signed last 
month by the International Union of 
Hlectrical Workers (CIO) and the General 
Electric Company in the United States. 

A clause in the five-year® agreement 
permits a re-opening of the contract in 1958, 
at the end of the third year, for a 30-day 
review of employment security matters. 
However, a company statement indicated 
that there would be scant hope—even then 
—for a change in its opposition to guar- 
anteed wage plans. 

Covering 80,000 to 100,000 electrical 
workers, the new agreement provides for:— 

A general annual wage increase of 3 per 
cent for each of the first three years with 
a minimum hourly increase of 4% cents an 
hour. In the fourth and fifth years the 
increase will rise to at least a minimum of 
five cents an hour. 

A new “catastrophic” health plan, cover- 
ing serious and prolonged illness at home 
or in hospital. 

An improved pension program under 
which workers’ contributions will drop 
from 2 to 1 per cent of earnings this year. 
By October 1, 1958, there will be no con- 
tributions for the first $4,200 of earnings 
and contributions on pay over that amount 
will be reduced to 38 per cent. 

An escalator cost-of-living plan, com- 
puted quarterly with a floor based on the 
September 1955 consumer price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A system of special increases for higher 
classified day workers and salaried workers. 

James B. Carey, IUE President, called 
the agreement the highest settlement ever 
negotiated between the Company and the 
Union in one contract. He estimated it 
would add at least 40 cents an hour to 
employee payrolls over the five-year period. 
The Union has already estimated the 
present average hourly wage in the com- 
pany at $1.93. 


An estimated 868,000 Canadians, 16 per 
cent of the civilian labour force, had jobs 
in agriculture last year compared with 
1,178,000 (25 per cent) in 1946 and 1,364,000 
(30 per cent) in 1989. 


Gueranteed Wage Plans 
Adopted by More Firms 


A guaranteed annual wage plan, reported 
to be the first to affect industrial workers 
in Canada, was announced by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) on 
August 15 following completion of negotia- 
tions with the Continental and _ the 
American Can companies in the United 
States. The two companies employ 1,000 
workers in this country who will now 
become eligible for wage payments for up 
to 52 weeks in a year if laid-off, although 
doubt has been expressed whether Cana- 
dians can receive payments from employers 
during layoffs and collect unemployment 
insurance at the same time. 

Murray Cotterill, Director of Public 
Relations for the Steelworkers in Canada, 
said the agreement fixes a ceiling of $46.80 
a week unemployment pay with an addi- 
tional $2 for each dependent up to four. 
The $46.80 ceiling includes any benefits 
provided by unemployment insurance, 
which will amount to a maximum of $30 
a week under the revised Unemployment 
Insurance Act which will come into effect 
in Canada this October (see above). 

Mr. Cotterill further announced that the 
agreement provides for alternative means 
of payment where needed under unem- 
ployment insurance Acts. Should a ruling 
be made against dual payments, the com- 
pany contribution will be paid in a lump 
sum when the employee is rehired or when 
his unemployment insurance benefits expire. 

The new agreement, in providing for 52 
weeks of benefit for any one layoff for 
workers with three years of seniority and 
whose average hours during the preceding 
52 weeks have fallen below 40, exceeds by 
26 weeks the guarantee obtained by the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) in the auto- 
mobile industry. In addition, the beginning 
of payments under the scheme is not 
dependent upon the sanction of the various 
state legislatures and unemployment insur- 
ance agencies as is the case with the Auto 
Workers’ plan. 

As the new agreement now stands in the 
United States, its operation is contingent 
upon an Internal Revenue Service ruling 
that employer contributions are not deduct- 
ible for tax purposes and a Department of 
Labor ruling that no part of the contri- 
bution shall be included in the employee’s 
regular rate of pay. Workers in the two 
companies will be eligible to receive pay- 
ments in October 1956. 


Among the other agreements concluded 
recently which provide for some form of 
wage guarantee are the following:— 
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Between the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
and the American Motors Corporation in 
the United States, on August 10, to a plan 
which will provide idle workers with 60 to 
65 per cent of their take-home pay for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. The company will 
allocate five cents an hour for each 
employee to a fund to supplement unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

Between the UAW and the Automobile 
Tool and Die Manufacturers Association, 
concluded in Detroit, providing for a wage 
guarantee for 7,000 workers in 76 indi- 
vidual shops in the Detroit area. 

In Philadelphia, between the UAW and 
the Budd Company, calling for a guar- 
anteed wage estimated to be worth 20 cents 
an hour to each worker. 

Between the UAW and the Dana Cor- 
poration in Ohio and four other states, on 
a lay-off plan, under the terms of a new 
three-year contract. 

Between General Motors Euclid Division 
and the independent Road Machinery 
Workers Alliance, on layoff benefit plan 
similar to the Corporation’s contract with 
the Auto Workers. 

Similar three-year agreements including 
layoff benefit programs were concluded 
recently by the Auto Workers and the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company and _ the 
John Deere Company in the United States. 

Three members of the Vancouver Street 
Railwaymen’s Union (AFL-TLC) have 
gained what is reported to be the first 
yearly wage guarantee won by an American 
Federation of Labour union in Canada. 
The three employees, who work for the 
Canadian Car and Bus Advertising Ltd., 
are employed to put up advertising cards 
in buses and trolley coaches. 

Under the terms of the agreement, which 
runs for 14 months, the employees are 
guaranteed their full weekly wage whether 
or not they are working. 





Dept. Issues Two New 


Occupational Monographs 


Two new monographs in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series have been issued. Each 
is accompanied by a pamphlet. 

The new monographs, Draughtsman and 
Welder, describe the educational require- 
ments, duties, training and employment 
outlook for those interested in draughting 
or welding. The pamphlets accompanying 
the monographs contain a digest of the 
same material. 

Both monographs and pamphlets are 
available in English and French. 

Publications in the series are prepared by 
the Department’s Economics and Research 
Branch. 


U.S. Employment Total 
At Record High in July 


A record total, 64,995,000 persons were 
employed in July in the United States, 
the highest figure in the nation’s history, 
according to a joint report issued by 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
The report also noted a decline in unem- 
ployment to a total of 2,500,000, down 
200,000 from June and almost 1,000,000 com- 
pared with July last year. 


Increase ‘‘Unmaiched”’ 


In establishing the employment record, 
July showed a gain of about 1,000,000 above 
the previous peak, established in June, and 
3,000,000 above July 1954. The report 
emphasized that “the rate of employment 
increase during the last five months has 
not been matched since the post-war recon- 
struction period of 1946”. 

The report highlighted the fact that since 
February, some 5,000,000 persons have been 
added to the employment total compared 
with an average spring and summer in- 
crease of 3,000,000 in the 1947-54 period. 
Nearly all the job increase between June 
and July took place in non-agricultural 
activities. 

The number of employees on manufac- 
turing payrolls, some 16,000,000, held steady 
over the month as continued expansion 
almost offset the effect of vacation shut- 
downs. Since January, the employment 
increase has added more than 500,000 
workers to factory payrolls, the largest 
January-to-July rise since 1950. 


United Mine Workers 
Win $2-a-Day Raise 


A new one-year wage contract covering 
125,000 of the 200,000 miners in the soft 
coal mines of the United States that grants 
the workers a $2-a-day pay increase was 
signed August 20 by. John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America and Harry M. Moses, head of the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association. 
The agreement, which took effect Septem- 
ber 1, provides for an immediate 15-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and an additional ten 
cents an hour payable April 1, 1956. 

Six days later the UMW signed a similar 
contract with Southern coal producers 
covering 40,000 miners. 


Anthracite Mines 


Although a similar contract is said to 
be in prospect. for owners of anthracite 
mines, there were reports that they would 
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be offered a modified version as the anth- 
racite mines are still in a depressed condi- 
tion and, it is said, would be unable to 
afford a wage increase of the size accepted 
by the soft coal segment of the industry: 
It was because of the depressed condition 
of the whole coal industry that the Mine 
Workers did not seek a new contract in 
1953 and 1954. Recently, however, the 
industry’s production and the miners’ pro- 
ductivity have risen. 

Other provisions of the new agreement, 
which brings the miners’ basic pay to $20.25 
a day, include :— 

Increases in vacation pay from $100 for 
ten days’ holidays to $140 for 12 days. 

Time and one-half for Saturday work 
regardless of whether work has been per- 
formed on previous weekdays as had been 
the case in the last contract. 


Double time for Sunday work regardless 
of whether work will be performed on 
previous days. 


Toronto Newsmen Win 
SEIS Weekly Minimaune 


Reporters, photographers, artists and 
circulation department district representa- 
tives in the top experience classifications 
on the Toronto Star will reach a minimum 
salary of $115 a week on September 1 next 
year under the provisions of a new con- 
tracts signed at the end of July with the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO-CCL). 
Retroactive for almost a year, the contract 


will run from September 1, 1954, to 
August 31, 1957. 
Department editors will reach $151 a 


week by next September 1; sub-editors, 
$128. By the same date, all employees 
will be on a five-day, 374-hour week. A 
10-per-cent night differential will be paid 
and holiday and severance pay provisions 
will be improved. 


Labour Ineome Reaches 
Reeord High in May 


Canadian labour income in May was 
estimated at a record high total of 
$1,049,000,000, a gain of $86,000,000 over 
the preceding month’s $1,013,000,000. The 
April-May increase this year exceeded that 
taking place between the two months in 
any year since 1950. 

The May total was $69,000,000 or 7 per 
cent larger than the estimate for May 1954 
and the cumulative total for the first five 
months of 1955—$5,046,000,000—was 5 per 
cent above last year’s $4,793,000,000. 
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London Times Surveys 
Causes of U.K. Strikes 


A study of the factors underlying six of 
Britain’s recent strikes—newspaper, York- 
shire coal, Mersey tugboat, dockers, foot- 
plate men and seamen—does not suggest 
any general labour unrest, although serious 
particular problems were involved, accord- 
ing to the London Times. 

The six strikes, which caused so much 
public concern and were the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons, were 
carried out by fewer than 200,000 men. 


Less Sympathetic Action 


There was less sympathetic action by 
other groups of workers than was to be 
expected during the railway strike, the 
Times reports. In many other industries, 
notably engineering and building, wage 
settlements were reached this year with less 
trouble than for many years. The new 
wage structure in the mining industry was 
introduced with less friction than was 
feared. The total number of strikes in the 
first four months of this year, excluding 
miners, was little more than last year. 

Although no general labour unrest was 
evident, there were common factors causing 
trouble in more than one industry, states 
the report. These included: inter-union 
rivalry, dissatisfaction with official union 
leadership, resentment at long _ hours, 
Communist influence, and decreased wage 
differentials for skilled workers. 





U.K. Minister Comments 
On Industrial Disputes 


Opening a debate in the British House 
of Commons, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Sir Walter Monckton, 
called for an upsurge of a feeling of respon- 
sibility towards the people as a whole and 
of the idea that man does not work for 
himself alone but for the good of the 
country ana alk who live: im il... You 
cannot,” he said, “legislate for that feeling 
of responsibility.” 

The Muinister’s appeal followed references 
to this summer’s unofficial railway and dock 
strikes. 

On the more general front, Sir Walter 
expressed satisfaction that responsible 
leaders of the trade union movement were 
just as much troubled as was the Govern- 
ment by the increasing signs of irresponsi- 
bility in industry. 

Referring to a suggestion that a secret 
ballot of trade union members be required 
before strike action, Sir Walter said: “There 
may be attractions about this but it is well 
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to remember that such a provision would 
have no impact on unofficial strikes, nor 
would affect lawful obstruction by going 
slow or working to rule. And if a strike 
has been authorized by ballot, it may be 
more difficult for negotiators to settle on 
compromise terms.” 

The outlawing of unofficial strikes had 
been suggested. This, said the Munister, 
would “obviously raise difficult questions of 
penalties and enforcement. 

“Then there is compulsory arbitration. 
This is a solution which seems to impinge 
on the right to strike.’ This and other 
suggestions, such as an inquiry into the 
whole system of industrial relations, he said, 
ought not to be “lightly accepted or hghtly 
rejected”. 

The Government’s current policy for 
improving industrial relations proposes to 
give encouragement to both the payment 
of proper rewards for extra skill and 
responsibility and to the introduction, 
where possible, of co-partnership and profit- 
sharing schemes. (The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already promised that the 
Inland Revenue Department will give 
technical help to any firm wishing to adopt 
a profit-sharing scheme to benefit its 
workers.) 





“Give T.U.C. Authority to 
Settle Inter-Union Strikes” 


Inter-union disputes ought to be settled 
by the trade union movement itself and 
the Trades Union Congress should be given 
the power to intervene in inter-union 
strikes, Charles Geddes, TUC Chairman, 
told an annual conference of a Congress 
affiliate. 


“Tt ought to be an obligation on affiliated 
organizations to allow the TUC to inter- 
vene when it can be shown that the basis 
of the dispute is inter-union—and not only 
to intervene but to settle it,” he said. 
“That is asking for powers for the TUC 
that affiliated organizations have never been 
prepared to grant. But, after all, the TUC 
is the trade union movement.” 


While he did not consider it a _ possi- 
bility, Mr. Geddes did believe that unless 
the trade union movement itself is pre- 
pared to accept its own obligations and 
find its own solutions, there would be com- 
plete justification for the Government 
taking action. 


If affiliated organizations have, he said, 
to sacrifice some of the autonomy they now 
closely guard, it is not too great a sacrifice 
to ask in the difficulties which might face 
the trade union movement. 


British Judge Condemns 
Inter-Union Strikes 


Strikes arising out of disputes between 
unions were condemned by Lord Justice 
Denning at the annual conference of the 
Justices’ Clerks Society at Richmond, 
England. To deal with such disputes, he 
advocated the setting up of impartial 
tribunals. 


His Lordship said: “As a result of these 
disputes many innocent persons are injured 
and many lose work and wages without any 
fault on their part. Others are put to 
great hardship and inconvenience. The 
whole community is struck at. It is all 
very well to talk of the right to strike, but 
I know of no law which gives any man, 
or group of men, the right to strike at the 
community at large.” 


Such disputes should be resolved not by 
force of arms or force of strike, but by 
some impartial person or persons in whom 
the public had confidence, his Lordship 
said. In a _ civilized community these 
strikes should be settled as a matter of 
course by an impartial tribunal. “Justice 
should be extended in our day to this new 
range of disputes which looms so largely 
in the public eye.” 





June Housing Starts Up 
67%, Completions 82% 


Construction was begun on 21,021 new 
housing units in Canada in June, 67 per 
cent more than in June last year, when 
12,586 dwelling units were started. As a 
result, half-year starts climbed to 57,997, up 
25 per cent from the 46,398 started in the 
first half of 1954. 

The number of new housing units com- 
pleted in June showed an even sharper 
increase, Jumping 82 per cent to 10,989 from 
6,047 a year earlier. MHalf-year comple- 
tions, at 52,228, were almost 26 per cent 
above 1954’s first-half record of 41,572. 

At the end of June, 75,684 units were 
under construction, an increase of 18 per 
cent over the 64,262 under construction at 
the end of June 1954. 

2 * * 


During the first six months of 1955, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
undertook to insure 28,062 loans amounting 
to $312,123,349 for 32,498 housing units. 
This is an increase of almost 45 per cent 
in the volume of housing units over the 
similar period of 1954, which set a record 
of 53,886. 


Canadian Legion Urges 
Probe of Housing Costs 


An immediate national inquiry into the 
“inflated cost of new homes” was called 
for by the Ontario provincial command 
of the Canadian Legion in convention on 
August 2. 

The convention resolved that property 
should be made available for Veterans’ 
Land Act and housing developments at 
reasonable rates, even if the Government 
had to expropriate land to do so. The 
convention also recommended that the 
National Housing Act be amended to 
provide mortgage funds at 34 instead of 5} 
per cent interest, and that payments should 
be spread over not less than 35 years. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Decline in June 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined seasonally in June to 
129,000, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has announced. This was the _ highest 
volume for any June except in 1950 and 
1951 and exceeded the June 1954 figure by 
il.per cent, 

In the first half of the year, 679,300 new 
non-farm dwelling units were started, 19 
per cent more than the 569,500 units begun 
in the corresponding 1954 period but 4 per 
cent below the January-June volume in the 
record-breaking year 1950. 


U.S. Makes it Harder 
To Purehase House 


Credit terms in the United States on 
home purchases under federal mortgage 
guarantee programs have been stiffened. 
The action was described as a precaution 
against possible inflationary dangers. 

The U.S. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Veterans Administration 
issued new regulations that require faster 
repayment of future home loans. In addi- 
tion the Veterans Administration put a 
2-per-cent down payment requirement into 
effect. The housing agency raised its down 
payment requirements proportionately. The 
maximum repayment period was reduced 
from 30 years to 25 under both programs. 

The action, it was felt, reflected a grow- 
ing concern in the Administration over the 
sharply rising volume of debt being piled 
up by United States consumers and home- 
owners. 
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AFL Teachers’ Union Bans 
Raeial Diserimination 


Local unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) will have 
their charters suspended by the parent 
body if they practise segregation. The 
Federation’s convention in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, August 15-19, decreed that all 
locals must end any segregation against 
membership by Negroes by June 1, 1956. 


Investigating Teams 


The Federation’s executive council ordered 
a letter sent to a Birmingham, Alabama, 
local demanding that the words “white 
teachers only” be stricken from its con- 
stitution. In addition, the council decided 
to send organizing teams into the southern 
states to investigate the situation in locals 
and to help in programs for desegregation. 

The teachers’ organization also adopted 
a resolution calling for the repeal of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, which established 
the United States current immigration 
policy, and the review of the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

The resolution declared that the immi- 
gration policy was highly discriminatory 
and made “second class citizens” of those 
naturalized. It asserted that the Relief 
Act had failed in its purpose to admit 
more than 200,000 refugees from the Iron 
Curtain within three years. 


Canadian Mine-iill Cuts 
Ties with U.S. Parent 


Nels Thibault, formerly Vice-president of 
the Canadian section of the independent 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter’ Workers, was elected President of 
the now autonomous labour organization 
at its seventh annual convention held in 
Rossland; “BiG, July? a8 to 21.) Hatvey 
Murphy, head of the 10,000-member 
British Columbia section of the union, 


declined to accept nomination in favour of 
Mr. Thibault. 


Murphy Vice-President 

Mr. Murphy was elected a Vice-president 
of the Canadian section and has moved 
to the Union’s Toronto headquarters. His 
duties in British Columbia will largely be 
taken over by K. A. Smith, board member 
for the B.C. District. 

William Kennedy of Sudbury, Ont., 
was also elected a Vice-President and 
Wilham Longbridge of Calgary was named 
Secretary-Treasurer by acclamation. 

The Canadian section of the labour 
organization voted for the right to govern 
itself as an autonomous union, divorced 
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from its affiliation with the parent body 
in the United States, on May 24. At that 
time, Mr. Murphy announced that the only 
ties remaining with the 85,000 United States 
members would be fraternal. 


The Union was expelled in 1948 from 
the Canadian Congress of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on the 
grounds of Communist domination. Cana- 
dian autonomy, it is reported, would mean 
that Mine-Mill members in this country 
will escape anti-Communist United States 
labour legislation. 


Reorganization 


Under the reorganization approved at the 
convention, the Union’s regional districts 
were disbanded and Canada was divided 
into two districts. District One encom- 
passes Western Canada, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories; District Two takes 
in the rest of the country. 

During the four-day convention, the 100 
delegates :— 

Urged the establishment of a national 
health plan covering medical, surgical and 
hospital expenses. 

Adopted a constitution for 
Canadian union. 

Went on record endorsing the views of 
the late Albert Einstein and other scien- 
tists on the dangers of atomic weapons. 


the new 


Many Records Broken 
In 1954, U.K. Reports 


The year 1954 was in many respects a 
record-breaking one for the United 
Kingdom, according to the Munistry of 
Labour and National Service. The Min- 
istry’s annual report, recently published, 
shows that the level of the working popula- 
tion rose in November to 23,910,000, the 
highest ever recorded in peacetime. 


Unemployment in November and Decem- 
ber was the lowest in these months since 
the war. Productivity rose notably but the 
number of working days lost through 
stoppages of work due to industrial dis- 
putes also rose and was the highest in any 
year since 1945. 


The level of earnings rose, as did also 
the weekly rates of wages and retail prices. 
The rise in prices was, however, slightly 
outstripped by the rise in average wage 
rates. 


The expansion in employment was most 
marked in the manufacturing industries, 
chiefly engineering and the vehicles group, 
in retail distribution and in building and 
construction. 


NERB Reversed, Employer 
Needn’t Disclose Finances 


An employer need not show a union his 
financial records to support his economic 
reasons for resisting a wage increase, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Fourth Court of 
Appeals, Richmond, Virginia, that reversed 
a ruling of the National Labor Relations 
Board made in November 1954. 


Court Comments 


Commenting on the Board’s order, the 
Court said: “The statute requires good 
faith in bargaining with respect to wages 
and other matters affecting the terms and 
conditions of employment” but “to bargain 
in good faith does not mean that the 
bargainer must substantiate by proof state- 
ments made by him in the course of 
bargaining. It means merely that he 
bargain with a sincere desire to reach an 
agreement.” The Court believed “that it 
was never intended that the employer be 
required to disclose” confidential financial 
information to its employees “as an incident 
of collective bargaining... .” 





U.S. Plan for Wege, Rent, 


Price Controls Now Ready 

Tentative plans for administering direct 
controls over prices, wages, salaries and 
rents in the event of an emergency have 
been completed by the United States Office 
of Defence Mobilization, it was announced 
in Washington August 23. Drafts of such 
plans are being revised constantly to keep 
pace with the defence agency’s preparation 
for an over-all scheme to meet mobilization 
situations. 

In addition to planning for direct con- 
trols, the Office has been working closely 
with the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board to improve _pre- 
paredness in the area of indirect controls 
such as credit and other regulations. 





U.8. Civil Service Ends 


Ban on Workers over 70 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announced August 19 a change in its 
regulations to permit persons over 70 years 
old to take regular federal jobs. 

Under the old regulations such persons 
could receive only temporary renewable 
appointments of up to one year. 

The Commission said that the change 
was made to conform to Congressional 
action lifting maximum age restrictions on 
federal appointments for this fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 1956. 





Presentation of a Canadian Congress of 
Labour charter to the new Quebec and 


District Labour Council. CCL Regional 
Director Philippe Vaillancourt (right) is 
shown above making the presentation to 
the Council President, : J. P. Tessier. 





Spurred by Automation, 
U.S. to Plan Job Training 


A new job training program to help the 
United States keep step with the chang- 
ing requirements of automation, technical 
developments and national defence is being 
planned by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Groundwork of the plan will be laid by 
E. R. Chappell, Training Manager of the 
Esso Standard Oil Company, who has been 
named special assistant to Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell. 

The program, “Skills of the Work Force”, 
has its roots in the postwar studies of 
labour force economists who foresaw that 
electronic developments would mean greater 
demand for technicians than could be met 
by present training facilities. Among the 
program’s goals are the development of 
new ideas for strengthening the Labour 
Department’s counselling and apprentice 
programs and the development of new 
programs to assist industry and labour in 
improving on-the-job training. 
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CiO Offers Plan to Aid 


Depressed Communities 


A new US. Federal agency to develop 
public and private programs for relieving 
unemployment in “chronically depressed 
areas” was called for August 21 by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The official publication of the labour 
organization, the CIO Economic Outlook, 
offered a program to aid certain United 
States communities. The program called 
for special technical assistance, public 
works’ loans to private investors and fast 
tax write-offs to firms building or expand- 
ing in such areas, government buying from 
stricken areas, retraining of jobless workers, 
extended unemployment benefits and pen- 
sions for older displaced workers. 


Article in FLO Publication 


Diseusses Colombo Plan 


The efforts made by various governments, 
under the auspices of the Colombo Plan, to 
assist other countries to improve their 
hving standards are cited as one of the 
most significant and encouraging phenomena 
of the post-war period, in an article pub- 
hshed in the May issue of the International 
Labour Review, an ILO publication. 

The Plan, which is described as a collec- 
tion of development programs prepared by 
member countries in South and South East 
Asia rather than a specific plan, is dis- 
cussed in the article under the following 
heads: Genesis of the Plan, Membership, 
Need for Development, Approach of the 
Plan, The Plan, Need for Foreign Assist- 
ance, Machinery for Providing Assistance, 
Contributions under the Plan, and Achieve- 
ments. 


Two Handicaps to Overcome 


In attacking the stubborn economic 
problem of eliminating hunger and poverty, 
the article states, the Plan is designed to 
help the countries of the region involved 
to overcome their two principal handicaps 
of lack of adequate capital and shortage 
of technical personnel. Each member 
country is allowed complete freedom to 
carry out the planning and implementation 
of its own projects, the contributing coun- 
tries supplying financial aid and technical 
assistance by arrangement with the country 
assisted. Development is concentrated on 
agriculture, transport and communications 
and electric power, which together account 
for more than 70 per cent of total outlay. 


Plan’s Strength 


Owing to the rapid growth of population 
in the area, in terms of living standards 
the programs are expected to do little 
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more than hold the present position; but 
their strength lies in that they prepare a 
sound foundation for further development 
and are expected to strengthen the internal 
and external financial position of the 
countries benefited. 


Trucking Industry in U.S. 


Sets up Grievance Panel 


A labour-management relationship experi- 
ment began August 17 in the long-haul 
trucking industry in the United States. It 
was the setting up of a union-employer 
panel empowered to rule on grievances 
arising under union contracts. 

Sides to the panel procedure are Local 
707 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL); the Empire State High- 
way Transportation Association, Inc., which 
represents 250 long distance motor carriers 
operating from New York, and the Inter- 
city Motor Carriers Association. 


Four Members Each 


Consisting of four regular members and 
four alternates from each side, the panel 
is empowered to arbitrate, with few excep- 
tions, all controversies, disputes and griev- 
ances arising from or created by the labour 
contract. Should either side fail to abide 
by a decision it will forfeit its rights, while 
the other side can seek redress in court. 

Hugh E. Sheridan, impartial chairman of 
the trucking industry, has been appointed 
arbitrator. He will cast the deciding vote 
if the secret ballot under which the panel 
members will vote shows a deadlock. A 
spokesman said the success or failure of 
the panel would depend on how often Mr. 
Sheridan was called to vote. 

The agreement that created the panel 
provided that there shall be no strikes or 
lockout pending the arbitration of a dispute. 


Cété Resigns Presidency 
Of Montreal Council 


Leo M. Cété resigned as President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council last 
month, following his appointment to the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board in succes- 
sion to Marcel Franeq. 

Mr. Coté was formerly a local president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks (AFL-TLC) and later organizer 
and business agent of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association (AFL- 
TLC). A veteran labour negotiator and 
organizer, he first became actively identi- 
fied with the labour movement through a 
Catholic syndicate. 


Fewer Accidents in 1954, 


TAPA President Reports 


Total work injuries reported by the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
1954, with the exception of workers in the 
steel erection group for which figures were 
not available, numbered 90,510, J. H. 
Rutherford, President of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, told the 
Associations’ 1955 conference. This com- 
pares with 100,182 in 1953 and 92,878 in 
TODD 


[ Chief Causes 


Mr. Rutherford outlined briefly the 
agencies most closely allied with the acci- 
dents reported to the Associations and the 
percentage of accidents they account for as 
follows: handling materials, 31-5; slips and 
falls, 16-4; working machines, 14:2; and 
miscellaneous, 34:5. 

During the conference, the 40th held by 
the Associations, delegates and observers 
participated in a series of safety demon- 
strations and discussion groups covering 
various aspects of industrial safety. Among 
the subjects covered in panel discussions 
were the following: “Accident Prevention 
in Plants Employing 200 or Less”, “Occupa- 
tional Vision”, “Firepower”, and “Help for 
the Foreman in Accident Prevention”. 

R. 8. Bridge of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Windsor, was 
elected President of the Association to 
succeed Mr. Rutherford. Other officers for 
the coming year include: D. F. Hassel, 


Hamilton, First Vice-president; Murray 
Smith, Chatham, Ont., Second Vice- 
president; and N. E. Russell, Toronto, 


Honourary Treasurer. 





Work Force Participation 
By Over-65s Will Decline 


A further decline in labour force partici- 
pation after age 65 even though people will 
spend more years in the work force as a 
result of added years was forecast at the 
8th annual Conference on Aging held at 
the University of Michigan June 24 to 30. 
During the week-long seminar, experts on 
the problems facing the older person 
attended 24 workshops on various aspects 
of old age. 


Other Conclusions 


Among the other tentative conclusions 
reached by the research seminar were the 
following :— 

The proportion of older persons in our 
society will probably remain at its present 
level until the end of this century. 
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Older persons can expect more leisure 
time for creative pursuits as national pro- 
ductive capacity expands in line with 
increased automation. 

There is no immediate prospect for a 
dramatic rise in the total length of life 
but as the result of medical progress more 
of us will live into the older years. 


Through the utilization of the team 
approach and _ co-ordinated community 
services, the period of hospitalization can 
be reduced from one-third to one-half. 

As the problems of later years have their 
onset in middle-age, there is a need for 
increased focus on prevention and planning 
in the fields of health, income maintenance, 
use of leisure time, education and living 
arrangements. 

Pressure on the part of older workers to 
remain in the labour force may be expected 
until it is possible to guarantee incomes 
and other meaningful roles. 

The need for income maintenance will 
continue to be of primary concern and 
may be met from social security, private 
pensions and related benefits and to a 
limited extent from personal savings. 


Family Units 


The household pattern of three genera- 
tion families has all but given way to the 
separate family unit. 

Inter-generational relationships will be- 
come voluntary in nature as opposed to 
socially defined, legal or moral obligations. 

Leisure will come to occupy a greater 
portion of our lives. 

Many communities still need co-ordinated 
medical and social services to reduce the 
problems of institutional medical care and 
the costs of such care for the old. 

Older persons can do much _ towards 
minimizing their own personal adjustment 
problems by contributing their services 
where they reside in co-operation and 
participation with all other age groups in 
helping to meet community needs. 





Alberta Premier Names 
New Minister of Labour 


In the biggest cabinet shuffle since his 
party came to power in 19385, Premier E. C. 
Manning of Alberta recently named four 
new ministers, raising the number in the 
cabinet from 12 to 18. Raymond Reierson, 
St. Paul, became Minister of Industries and 
Labour, in succession to N. A. Willmore, 
who took over the portfolio of Lands and 
Forests. 
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AFL Makes Survey of Office Workers’ Work-Week 


During the last two years about 45 per 
cent of office workers in 19 cities surveyed 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had regular hours of less than 40 
a week. In New York City the proportion 
was 89 per cent, according to a compilation 
by the American Federation of Labor. 


Among the workers outside the office 
nearly 9 per cent worked fewer than 40 
hours; in New York City the figure was 
19 per cent. The New York figure is 
affected by many workers being under con- 
tracts of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, which have provided a 
35-hour week for more than 20 years. They 


now provide a 35-hour week for more than 
four-fifths of the union’s national member- 
ship. 

The shorter work-week is usually 35 or 
37-5 hours. Percentages among workers 
having less than a 40-hour week were as 
follows: 3 per cent less than 35 hours, 28 
per cent 35 hours, 18 per cent more than 
35 but less than 37-5 hours, 39 per cent 
37-5 hours, and 12 per cent more than 27:5 
but less than 40 hours. 

In non-manufacturing industries studies, 
more than 22 per cent of the workers had 
schedules of less than 40 hours, compared 
with 11 per cent in manufacturing. 





Conventions of Provineial Labour Federations 


19th Annual Convention, Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Criticisms of provincial cabinet ministers 
for ignoring questions from organized labour 
when its annual brief is presented to the 
Government highlighted the 19th annual 
convention of the Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour (TLC) held in Cornerbrook, 
July 18 to 23. A resolution approved by 
the 66 delegates in attendance empowered 
the Federation executive to call on Premier 
Smallwood personally to get action on this 
point. It was stated that action on seven 
different topics is still awaited from the 
government agencies and departments 
concerned. 


Administration of the provincial Shop Act 
was attacked in an executive report which 
charged that “the furore created by the 
legislative gymnastics .. . under this vexa- 
tious law continues unabated while the 
Federation still awaits a reply from the 
Minister of Provincial Affairs on the sub- 
ject”. Delegates endorsed a committee 
report calling for a full study of the Act 
and empowered the executive to try and 
obtain a final answer as to what action 
should be taken. 


W. W. Gillies, Newfoundland Representa- 
tive of the Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL-TLC), charged that 
employers were finding loopholes in the 
present Shop Act and were taking advan- 


tage of them. Delegates were urged to 
study and suggest improvements in labour 
legislation for submission to a newly formed 
review committee established by the 
Federation. 

An increase in the guaranteed price of 
fish for fishermen was urged by the labour 
body in a resolution adopted by the dele- 
gates. Federation President F. W. Chafe 
referred to a recent unsuccessful attempt 
to have the fishermen affiliate with labour 
and stated that a wedge seemed to have 
been driven between fishermen and shore 
workers by fish merchants and other busi- 
ness people. 

The convention urged an amendment to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act whereby 
unemployment benefits would be scaled in 
relation to the number of dependents of 
the recipient. 

The. convention also:— 

Expressed concern with the number of 
applications of revocation of certification 
that have been filed with the Labour Rela- 
tions Board in the past few months. The 
situation was attributed to carelessness on 
the part of union members and the anti- 
union attitude of some employers. 

Approved adoption of a list of union- 
produced goods for the guidance of Federa- 
tion members. 


Ist Annual Convention, Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Labour unity took another step forward 
in Canada on June 20 when the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (TLC) 
approved a resolution calling for its execu- 
tive to work out merger plans with its 
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Canadian Congress of Labour provincial 
counterpart “with the greatest degree of 
autonomy and independence”. More than 
75 delegates representing workers in 22 
local unions and three district councils met 


in Halifax, June 20 to 21 for the Federa- 
tion’s first convention since its founding 
last June (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1111). The 
Federation also proposed that work be 
commenced on a joint presentation of 
labour’s annual brief to the Nova Scotia 
Government next winter. 

Following the _ resolution approving 
merger talks between the two labour 
bodies, Sid Oram, President of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL), 
announced that immediate steps would be 
taken in an effort to bring about amalga- 
mation. He said that he saw no reason 
why a single provincial federation could 
not be formed “within several months”. 
Referring to the proposed presentation of 
a brief to the provincial Government, Mr. 
- Oram said: “Joint presentation of the brief 
is a nice idea, but I would rather see us 
united before then; and I think that may 
be arranged.” 

The CCL Federation head _ expressed 
confidence that the trade unions under his 
jurisdiction, including the steel and coal 
locals of the Sydney district, favoured the 
“complete organic unity” of the two 
federations. He cited Nova Scotia as the 
easiest place in Canada for a TLC-CCL 
merger, pointing out “the long reign of 
industrial peace and harmony which has 
prevailed here’. 


Claude Jcdoin 


A study of the guaranteed annual wage 
is being carried out by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, delegates to 
the two-day convention were told by 
Congress President Claude Jodoin, who was 
one of the guest speakers. Mr. Jodoin 
warned that the guaranteed annual wage 
“won’t be easy to get in some industries 
but it will be thoroughly studied”. He 
added that when such a wage is obtained, 
it will mean much more security for 
workers. 

The TLC head said that labour’s major 
aim is to obtain as much security as 
possible for the workers through negotia- 
tions. He added that much had already 
been done in this field but pointed out 
that labour still needed improved legisla- 
tion, a national health plan, labour unity 
throughout Canada, the guaranteed annual 
wage, collective bargaining rights for civil 
servants, and full employment. 

In his review of labour’s aims, Mr. Jodoin 
urged the Federation to become as strong 
as possible so as to have more influence 
with the provincial Government. “Work 
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out your problems, then go to the Govern- 
ment with your proposals,” he advised. 
“You can be sure you will always get at 
least a hearing”. 


Premier Henry Hicks 


Labour was called the partner of man- 
agement in the economic and industrial 
life of the country by Premier Henry 
Hicks, who said that the workers com- 
prised the province’s most valuable asset. 
He said that labour must recognize its 
power, authority and_ responsibility in 
economic affairs and continue to prosper. 

Mr. Hicks said that in Nova Scotia, 
“with few exceptions”, excellent relations 
prevailed between labour and management. 
“This makes up for some of the disad- 
vantages of Nova Scotia’s being so far from 
central markets,” he added. 

The Premier said that good labour- 
management relations must continue so as 
to benefit the province economically. He 
urged both to be aware of this and to do 
nothing that would disturb this harmony. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the convention 
called for:— 

Repeal of the Fishermen’s Federation 
Act of Nova Scotia, which denies fisher- 
men the right to belong to a bona fide 
trade union organization. 

Increased promotion by the provincial 
Government of the tourist industry. 

Autonomy of Canadian workers from 
“domination or control” from _ outside 
countries. 

Provision by the city of Halifax and the 
province of Nova Scotia of adequate facili- 
ties to house and train retarded children. 

Extension of protection under the prov- 
ince’s Factories Act to cover construction 
projects. 

Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act including: reduction of 
the waiting period from five to one day 
following an accident; coverage of all trade 
union employees and payment on the basis 
of a maximum of three-quarters salary 
instead of two-thirds; benefits to be based 
on an annual wage of $3,600 instead of the 
present $3,000. 

A provincial public works program for 
the unemployed. 


Provincial aid for housing and slum 
clearance. 
Collective bargaining rights for civil 


servants. : 

Labour legislation similar to that in force 
in other provinces. 

A subsidy of not less than $300 a ton on 
new fishing craft. 
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Minister of Labour Reviews 
Events of Past Ten Years 


At Labour Day luncheon at Canadian National Exhibition, Mr. Gregg 
spoke about significance for Canadian labour of the postwar decade 
that ended with Labour Day 1955, the tenth since the end of the war 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, was the speaker at the Labour 
Day luncheon at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto. A partial text 
of his address follows :— 

This is the tenth Labour Day since the close of the Second World War. 


It marks the end of an unusual decade—one in which an uneasy peace has 
been punctured by war, and in which beneficial scientific progress has been 
marred by the threat of atomic destruction. 


Considering what might have happened during the past ten years, it is 
fortunate that we are still here to think and talk about what did happen and 
find it not so terrible. 


In any event, I propose to talk about the significance for Canadian 
labour of the postwar decade just finished. 

In view of the great number of labour leaders here present, the obvious 
thing to begin with is trade union membership This has increased since 1945 
from less than 800,000 to well over one and a quarter million. 


These are important figures, for they indicate the extent to which labour’s 
organizing activities have succeeded and they represent one index of its new- 
found strength. 


But numbers do not tell the whole story. To understand why organized 
labour has begun to exert a major influence at every level of the Canadian 
community, other important developments must be considered. 


During the early postwar years, trade unions for the first time gained 
recognition and acceptance in many previously non-unionized Canadian 
industries. The result was to place the movement as a whole in a new position 
of economic stability—a position in which consideration could be given to 
something more than survival. 


Since that time, a steady broadening of activities has taken place. In 
recent years, many Canadians have been impressed by labour’s concern for 
broad community problems at home and the interest it has taken in inter- 
national affairs as well. 


Canadians have also been impressed by the emphasis the unions have 
placed on educational and research activities, which in my opinion adds to the 
vigour of trade union democracy and the effectiveness of collective bargaining. 

Further evidence of the development of the labour movement is to be 
found in the decisive steps that have been taken towards organic unity. 
Recent events point towards an early amalgamation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of Labour. Formation of the new Con- 
gress will highlight labour’s accomplishments in recent years and may mark 
the beginning of a new era for Canadian labour. 

It does seem to me that there has also been in this past decade some 
quite valuable improvements in the relationship between labour and manage- 
ment. For this, much of the credit must go to the many trade union leaders 
and representatives of management who, from years of experience with each 
other, have gradually learned how to approach in a realistic way the complex 
problems of collective bargaining. 
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Some credit must go to the press and the 
other media of communication which have 
made it possible for the Canadian people to 
grow in their understanding of the place of 
collective bargaining in a democratic society. 

Most helpful, too, in improving the 
labour-management relationship were the 
laws developed during the period, patterned 
after the Canadian Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations introduced in 1943. 

Without certification of bargaining agents, 
compulsory collective bargaining and the 
required use of prescribed forms of con- 
ciliation, it would have been very difficult 
in the relatively few years since then to 
develop the stability in industrial relations 
that we now enjoy. 

One other characteristic of the postwar 
period has been the unprecedented improve- 
ment in living standards. In 1945, few of 
us would have been prepared to predict the 
important gains that have since been made. 

The decade has not been without its ups 
and downs. At times, there seemed to be 
a danger that the improved standards 
gained would be destroyed by inflation. On 
other occasions there has been cause for 
concern about unemployment and the possi- 
bility of serious economic recession. How- 
ever, we have managed to surmount each 
of these periods and go on to new advances. 

The result, after ten years, is impressive. 
Real wages are higher, working hours are 
lower. In most industries, statutory holi- 
days and vacations with pay are an estab- 
lished practice and a structure of benefits 
has been erected to protect workers against 
the hazards of industrial employment. 
Pension plans, group life insurance, hospital- 
medical schemes—these and other fringe 
benefits have given an impressive degree of 
security to the lives of many Canadians. 

These gains have been implemented for 
the most part through collective bargaining 
between management and labour. Others 
have come about as a result of new and 
beneficial legislation. 

None of us, however, should fail to 
appreciate that basically these social and 
ecgnomic improvements have been made 
possible only by greater industrial effi- 
ciency; increased productivity obtained by 
the co-operation of management, labour and 
other elements in the productive process. 

As we face the second postwar decade, 
the average Canadian is better housed, 
better clothed, better fed and, if you con- 
sider television a good thing, better enter- 
tained than ever before. Furthermore, 
when our prospects for further economic 
developments are considered, it seems 
entirely probable that the average Cana- 
dian of 1965 will be even better off than 
we are today. 


Future progress in this respect may well 
depend, however, on the course of inter- 
national events. There is good reason to 
believe that it will become more and more 
difficult to maintain a set of circumstances 
in which poverty in one part of the world 
faces prosperity in another. If we in 
Canada, therefore, are interested in our own 
welfare, we would be well advised to con- 
tinue looking beyond our borders. 


It was for this reason that I did some 
close observation during my absence from 
Canada during the earlier part of this 
summer. The occasion for my absence was 
the annual conference of the International 
Labour Organization at Geneva. After it 
was over I had a chance to observe the 
working conditions and the _ industrial 
picture in several other countries. 


But at ILO one does see the value of 
an occasional look beyond national borders. 
I was very proud of our team with its 
equal three-way representation of Canadian 
workers, of Canadian employers and of 
Canadian Government. 


The fact that representatives from these 
three groups from 70 countries get together 
each year and reach some kind of con- 
clusions on common problems is_ very 
important in itself. 


The fact that the ILO, the only surviving 
organ of the old League of Nations now 
affiliated with UN, could receive in the last 
two years the Soviet group of representa- 
tives without seriously jarring the organiza- 
tion 1s important. 

But more important perhaps is the 
permanent effect that such international 
collaboration has upon the delegates them- 
selves and the reports and interpretations 
they are able to carry back home to those 
they represent. This applies across the 
board to the worker, employer and govern- 
ment representative. 


Something similar might be said of the 
workers’ own great international body with 
headquarters in Brussels: The International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Through that instrument the free trade 
unions of the free world have dedicated 
themselves to the task of improving con- 
ditions amongst those who do the world’s 
work everywhere. 


Such bodies have had the fullest support 
of our Canadian workers. I extend my 
congratulations to union leaders here today 
for the part they have played in these 
efforts, whose final aim after all is world 
peace and security against tyranny and 
privation. 

You have made these activities a most 
significant feature of the past decade. In 
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those few years they have borne good fruit 
-in. our own land, such as:— 

A realistic attitude towards the threat of 
Communism. 

A recognition of the interdependability 
of nations and of their peoples. 

A strong public support for contributions 
to the development of countries who 
haven’t had our good fortune. 

A willingness to receive from many lands 
a large number of immigrants even when 
some present descendents of earlier immi- 
grants were without jobs. 

And the last that I shall mention of 
.these samples of good fruit, but by no 
means least, is this:~The .nation-wide 
revulsion in Canada—sparked by labour— 
against discrimination, in any form, because 
of race, colour or national origin. 

These things are worth while. 

In many ways, the development of 
organized labour in the past decade has 
been accompanied by a similar develop- 
ment in the nation itself. Our increase 
in population and production, our con- 
tinued close association with both the 
British Commonwealth: and the United 
States, and our willingness to share in the 
conduct of international affairs in the 
defence of the free world and in the 
breaking down of trade barriers, have won 
for us a new position of responsibility in 
the family of nations. 

Evidence of this is not hard to find. For 
one thing, our intervention in UN, NATO 
or ILO discussions is almost always 
welcomed. When our representatives speak 
they are listened to with respect; and their 
suggestions are sometimes acted upon. 

For another thing, Canadians are much 
in demand when it comes to tasks with 
Serious international responsibilities and 
opportunities. 

Here I might mention just a _ few: 
“Mike” Pearson, who gets in on all the 
international problems: Paul Martin on the 
Disarmament Conference: Dr. Keenleyside, 
who has been doing a competent job as 
UN Director of Technical Assistance; 
Major-General Burns, whose firm supervi- 
sion of the Palestine truce has won wide 
acclaim; my own Deputy Minister, Arthur 
Brown, who has recently been elected to a 
high post in ILO, the Chairmanship of the 
Governing Body; and our Labour Attaché 
in Washington, Pat Conroy, who is doing 
a fine job in promoting good North-South 
relations in industry and labour. 

In this connection I would like to make 
special reference to some 160 Canadians, 
from the Armed Forces and the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, who are making 
a contribution to stability in a troubled part 
of Asia by assisting in the supervision of 
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cease-fire agreements in Indo-China. Work- 
ing under conditions that are found difficult, 
and carrying a heavy load of responsibility, 
they are doing a job that was by no means 
sought by Canada. Rather it was a case of 
Canada being asked by other nations to 
undertake this responsibility. 

Some people seem to think that, during 
the past ten years, Canada has assumed a 
burden of international responsibility that 
is far out of proportion to the size of its 
population. Nothing, I think, could be 
farther from the truth. If we were going 
about this in a pushing cocksure fashion 
there would be real cause for criticism. But 
we are not: we approach it with humility 
and earnestness for we have everything at 
stake. Our population may be small but 
it has a great craving for the opportunity 
to carry out, uninterrupted, development of 
our resources for peaceful purposes. 

Canadians would have as much to lose 
from another war as any people on the face 
of the earth. It seems to me only natural 
that they should be prepared to enter with 
vigour into the work of maintaining peace. 

Canadian: organized labour has made it 
very clear that it 1s so prepared. 

It has never been easy work, as the events 
of the past ten years have shown. ‘The 
recent change in Soviet attitude may mean 
a better future. It may mean that; but it 
may not. At the moment, any conclusion 
would be premature. We have had enough 
experience with the unpredictable fluctua- 
tions of Communist policy to know that 
things are not always what they seem. 

In the circumstances, it would be courting 
disaster to abandon our policy of watchful 
preparedness. At the same time, we must 
make every effort to find solutions to the 
many problems that lie at the root of 
international tension. 

It seems certain that, in their efforts to 
find the right formula, the leaders of the 
free world will need all the help and guid- 
ance they can get from their own people, 
individually and through their representa- 
tive organizations. 

It may well be that, because of labogr’s 
long experience with the dangers. of 
Communism, and its early devotion to the 
ideal of international brotherhood, the 
labour movement can be in a particularly 
good position to provide the kind of 
guidance that will be needed. 

I would ask you in the trade unions to 
keep this in mind as you move on into the 
second postwar decade. To a very large 
extent, the future may depend on the extent 
to which you meet the responsibilities you 
have as members of one of the most 
important institutions in one of the best 
countries in the world. 


Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustment 
Formulas in Canadian Manufacturing 


Comparatively stable living costs since 1952 have reduced number of 
escalator clauses. Percentage of workers in establishments making 
cost-of-living wage adjustments almost halved between 1952 and 1954 


The comparatively stable living costs 
experienced in Canada since 1952 have had 
an effect on the number of “escalator” or 
cost-of-living wage-adjustment formulas in 
the country’s manufacturing industries. 
The percentage of plant employees who 
were in establishments making cost-of- 
living wage adjustments was almost halved 
between 1952 and 1954. 


A comparison of the percentage in 1950, 
1951, 1952 and 1954, obtained from surveys 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, is provided in 
the following table, which also lists the 
consumer price index for those years. 








Percentage of plant 
employees in 


October 1 establishments Consumer 
having cost of Price Index 
living adjustments 
TO 5 Oke re aceite sntat ee 18-1 105-9 
105 eeepee rn dry. eee 34-0 117-1 
TG52 Weaetlas.c,ttelee take 32-0 116-0 
1 OS alice — Kerra a 16:6 116-8 


At ‘October 1, 1954, there were 813 
establishments in Canadian manufacturing 
which reported that they periodically 
adjusted wage rates in accordance with 
changes in the cost of living; there were 
130,109 mnon-office workers employed in 
these establishments at that time. The 
number of manufacturing establishments 
covered by the 1954 survey was 6,664 with 
784,159 plant workers. 

In the survey conducted in October 1951, 
cost-of-living adjustments were reported by 
1,573 manufacturing establishments or 23°6 
per cent of the 6,670 covered by that 
survey. 

A comparison of the proportions of estab- 
lishments having such arrangements in 
1951 and in 1955 shows a decline from 
23-6 per cent to 12:2 per cent in the four- 
year period. Similarly, the proportion of 
employees in these establishments declined 
from 34:0 per cent to 16°6. 


The cost of living adjustment provision, 
or “escalator clause” as it is frequently 
called when forming part of a written 
agreement, became significant in wage rate 
determination during the Second World 
War and in the post-war years. 

Under the wartime price and wage 
control policy of the Government, Orders 
in Council were passed in 1941 and 1942 
which provided cost-of-living bonuses. 
Basic wage rates were frozen but for each 
rise of one point in the cost-of-living index 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a 
bonus of 25 cents per week could be added. 
The purpose was to provide against the 
increases in the cost of basic necessities. 
An increase of one point or of one per cent 
after adjustment of the index to the base 
August 1939 was given a value of 25 cents 
on the assumption that $25 per week was 
required to provide the basic necessities at 
that time. 

In 1944 the payment of the bonus was 
discontinued and the bonus payable in 
respect of the cost of living was incor- 
porated in wage rates. 

In 1946 the government controls on 
wages and salaries were removed and their 
determination was returned to the _ pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining. The removal 
of wage controls was followed by large 
numbers of negotiations which resulted in 
increases in basic rates. 

The removal of price controls was followed 
by increases in the cost of living. Measured 
by the consumer price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the cost of 
living rose 19:7 per cent in the six war 
years from September 1, 1939, to September 
1, 1945. In the following five years *the 
cost of living rose 38:7 per cent, having 
gone up 16:6 per cent in one year, 1947. 
During periods of rising prices the wage 
earner sought to protect his real earnings 
and since basic wage rates cannot be 
negotiated monthly, the cost-of-living 
adjustment was included in many agree- 
ments. 

Prices reached their peak in January 
1952, at which time the consumer price 
index (average prices for 1949=100) 
reached 118-2. Since that time, prices have 
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fluctuated only slightly, having actually 
dropped 1:2 per cent between that date 
and October 1, 1954, at which time the 
survey mentioned above was carried out. 
Stable or slightly declining prices have 
diminished interest in cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. This is borne out by the statistics 
given above. 


In periods when prices are not fluctuating 
violently, the parties to wage negotiations 
prefer to base their claims upon factors 
other than the cost of living. Wage rates 
which are rigidly tied to price changes 
only make no provision for such factors 
as rising productivity, rising standards of 
living or competitive market conditions. 


In a recent study of 245 written collective 
agreements which became effective between 
October 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955, and 
which are part of a sample of 1,000 agree- 
ments maintained in the Economics and 
Research Branch for analytical purposes, it 
was found that only 20 contained cost-of- 
living or escalator clauses whereby wage 
rates are periodically adjusted in accordance 
with changes in the consumer price index 
(L.G., July, p. 828). Of these, three had 
not previously contained such a clause. On 
the other hand, such clauses were omitted 
in eight agreements which had formerly 
contained them. 





“Canada’s Future Will Outstrip Remarkable Past’ — J. D. Zellerbach 


Canada’s Future Will Outstrip its remark- 
able past, J. D. Zellerbach, leading United 
States industrialist and for a number of 
years United States employer representa- 
tive on the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, told a recent 
meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade. 


Mr. Zellerbach, President of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, outlined the role of 
modern capitalism today as that of a social 
enterprise in which there is an _ ever- 
increasing sense of social responsibility. 


In describing management’s increased 
responsibilities to society and the public, 
Mr. Zellerbach said that trade unions play 
a necessary and often constructive role in 
industrial life, that business cannot pursue 
its own economic interests regardless of 
social consequences and that capitalism 
today has a real and effective conscience. 


The United States industrialist listed 
business managers’ three major responsibili- 
ties towards the new industrial society 
developing in North America as follows:— 

They are responsible for providing con- 
sumers with the best possible goods and 
services at the lowest possible price. 

They must provide maximum employ- 
ment at fair wages and under good working 
conditions. 

They must manage business affairs in 
accordance with the public interest. 

He concluded his address by remarking: 
“Management’s more enlightened outlook, 
in turn, has contributed to a significant 
growth of responsibility in most labour 
unions, for it is generally true that manage- 
ment today gets the kind of union it 
deserves.” 





James Barrie, Hamilton Labour Editor, Died Last Month 


James Barrie, labour editor of The 
Hamilton Spectator, died suddenly on 
August 7. He was 44 years old. 

Mr. Barrie was born in Kilsyth, Scotland, 
where he attended an academy until his 
family came to Canada when he was still 
a boy. He lived in Hamilton as a youth 
and attended sthool there until his family 
returned to Scotland in 1927. 

In 1950 Mr. Barrie returned to Canada, 
going first to Vancouver as a reporter on 
the Vancouver Sun. He became associated 
with the Spectator just over four years ago. 


Shortly after his return to Hamilton he 
began his daily column, “On the Labour 
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Beat”, giving it a tone almost unique in 
Canada. 


“A ready wit, a strict regard for facts 
and a respect for impartiality won him 
many readers, particularly in trades union 
circles,” the Spectator said of him. 


Mr. Barrie had a variety of occupations 
before he entered newspaper work. Through 
study, done mostly at nights, he became 
a rapid shorthand writer, which, added to 
his wealth of knowledge in history, litera- 
ture, geology and the technical aspects of 
photography, made him a valued reporter 
with the Kemsley newspaper group in 
Scotland. 


From the Labour Gazette, September 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Large majority of Canadian metal trades workers still on ten-hour day 
in 1904. Of 62 localities surveyed, 51 reported ten-hour day, ten a 
nine-hour day and only one an eight-hour work-day for iron moulders 


A ten-hour working day was still in force 
for the large majority of Canadian metal 
trades workers in 1904, the Department of 
Labour announced in an article on the 
hours of work, working conditions and 
wages in various industries throughout the 
country published in the September 1905 
issue of THe Lasour GaAzerTe. In its 
survey of the metal trades the Department 
included the following occupations: iron 
moulders, iron workers, boiler makers, 
machinists, sheet metal workers,  ship- 
wrights, caulkers and blacksmiths. 


Basing a section of its study upon 
localities in which iron moulders were 
active, the Department found that in 62 
such areas, 51 reported a ten-hour day, ten 
reported nine hours and only one noted 
an eight-hour daily schedule. Workers who 
enjoyed the eight-hour day were confined 
almost entirely to the sheet metal industry ; 
of 44 localities studied with respect to this 
group, 13 reported the eight-hour day. 


During the period 1870 to 1904, the total 
number of wage increases in the metal 
trades amounted to 276, of which approxi- 
mately 47 per cent were in Ontario and 
25 per cent in Quebec. By years the 
largest. number of increases took place in 
1902 and 1903, more than 60 per cent of 
the total number of increases being 
reported in these years. 


The following are the daily wages for 
blacksmiths in various centres in 1904 with 
the wage rates for 1889 in parentheses: 
Toronto, $2.25 ($1.25-$2.25); Saint John, 
N.B., $2-$2.50 ($1.50-$2); St. Hyacinthe, 
$1.50 ($8 per week); Kingston, Ont., $2.25 
($1.50-$2.20); and Halifax, $2.25-$2.50 ($8- 
$11 per week). 


Between 1890 and 1904, the Department 
reported 16 changes regarding hours of 
work for blacksmiths. Of these, two were 
reductions of the working day from 11 to 
ten hours and six from ten to nine hours; 
all 16 introduced a shorter working period 
on Saturdays. 


Referring to the decennial census returns 
the article reported an average individual 
annual wage for blacksmiths of $217.10. In 
1880-81, this declined to $208.63 but by 
1890-91 had increased to $264.08. 


Taking the same census returns, the 
article noted that the top average annual 
wage in the metal trades was paid to 
employees in edge tool manufacturing and 
amounted to $386.06 in 1870-71. In 1890-91, 
the top average annual wage of $439.23 was 
paid to workers in the same industrial 
category. 


In its month-end survey of the economy, 
Tue Lasour Gazette reported that employ- 
ment in August was “more active” than in 
any previous month of the year. It cited 
the heavy western harvest, peak activity in 
mining, extensive construction and height- 
ened railway developments as accounting 
for “a period of unprecedented activity”. 


Price increases in several staple commodi- 
ties during August raised the cost-of-living, 
the GazETTE reported. Among the items 
increasing 1n price were eggs, butter, cheese, 
sugar, meats, boots, shoes, linseed oil, wool 
and lemons. Price decreases were recorded 
for flour and potatoes. 

The loss in working time due to trade 
disputes during August totalled 57,200 
working days compared with 58,050 in July 
and 37,000 in August 1904. Approximately 
2,257 employees in 16 establishments were 
affected by these disputes. 

Eight new disputes began during the 
month, of which three were in the building 
trades, two in the printing trades and one 
each in the mining, metal trades and 
clothing industries. 

Immigration for July 1905 continued at a 
high peak, 11,982 arriving compared with 
11,464 in the same month in 1904. United 
States arrivals declined during the month 
by 479 compared with the same month a 
year previous. 

Immigration in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1905, totalled 146,266, the largest 
ethnic group being English, 48,847 arriving 
during the year. Other ethnic groups in 
order of size were Scots, 11,744; Galician, 
6,926; Russian Hebrew, 6,206; Irish, 3,998; 
and Italian, 3,473. Of the immigrants arriv- 
ing during this period, 29 per cent came 
by way of the United States while the 
majority entered the country through 
Montreal, Quebec, Vancouver and Halifax. 
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Industrial Relations — 
and Conciliation — 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during July. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents and allowed the with- 
drawal of two applications for certification. 
During the month, the Board received eight 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed employees employed by Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
employed aboard the tug vessels Abztzbz, 
Magpie, and Kam (1L.G., Aug., p. 947). 


2. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 218, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of The 
British Yukon Navigation, Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T., comprising Petroleum Division 
and garage employees of the company 
(L.G., Aug., p. 946). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of red caps and red 
cap captains employed by Canadian 
National Railways at Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 
p. 946). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Government 
Seafarers, Wharf and Yard Employees, 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. Transport Employees Association, 
applicant, and International Transport 
Service Ltd., B.C. Auto Carriers Ltd., and 
Peace River Transport Ltd., Whalley, B.C., 
respondents (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Southern Freightways Cor- 
poration Limited, Vancouver, respondent 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165, on behalf 
of a unit of electronic instrument mechanics 
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employed by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 


3. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of locomotive and car 
shop employees of Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of train order operators, 
dispatchers, or freight agents, employed by 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 


5. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of flight dispatchers 
and assistant flight dispatchers employed by 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., Gander, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine and refrigerator engineers 
employed aboard barges operated by 
McInnes Products Corporation Ltd., 
Edmonton, on the MacKenzie River and 
tributaries (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


7. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by Northern Transporta- 
tion (1947) Limited, Edmonton, on the 
MacKenzie River and tributaries (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 


8. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers aboard vessels 
operated by Yellowknife Transportation 
Company Limited, Hay River, N.W.T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following 
disputes :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany), Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J 5. Gunny, 


2. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 

| Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 
The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. } 
The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the A¢t has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. | : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal (operation at 
Seven Islands, Que.) and United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 

4, Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and St. Maurice District 
Radio Employees’ Union (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. B.C. Coast Steamship Service (Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Setilements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(seed plant), St. Boniface, and Local 338, 
Grain, Flour, and Seed Workers, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn) (L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1573). 

2. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., July, 
p. 8238). 

3. B.C. Coast Steamship Service (Cana- 
dian facific Railway Company) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). (See above.) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 


(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 948). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local 272 (l.G., May, p. 542). 

2. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 509 (L.G., July, p. 824). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L.G., May, p. 542). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
including Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
May, p. 542). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Steamship Service), 
Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Dec. 
1954, p. 1725). (Strike action affects United 
Steamships Limited only.) 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 


and 


Overseas Communication Union 


The Board of Conciliation herein was 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul E. 
Coté, Montreal, Chairman; Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, QC, Montreal, nominee of the 
Corporation; and Mr. A. Andras, Assistant 
Director of Research of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa, nominee of 
the Union. 

In the Board’s estimation, the following 
were the issues raised by the Union’s 
request which called for special considera- 
tion and appropriate recommendations by 
its members :— 

(a) Deletion of the exception clause in 
the expired contract favouring present 
employees with fifteen or more years of 
service who are non-Union members. 

(b) Establishment of the standard five- 
day, forty-hour week in lieu of the present 
average of forty-hour work week, and as 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the reports of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Local No. 272, Overseas Communication 
Union, and the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul E. 
Coté, Montreal, who was appointed by 


the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, 
and A. Andras, Ottawa, nominees of the 
Corporation and Union respectively. 

There were three separate reports sub- 
mitted and signed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Meighen and Mr. Andras. 

The texts of the three reports are 
reproduced below. 


a corollary thereof, payment of the same 
premium for Saturday work as now pro- 
vided for Sunday work to all employees 
without exception. 


(c) Introduction of a 50-cent evening 
shift differential and increase from 50 cents 
to a dollar of the existing night shift 
differential. 


(d) A general increase of $20 a month 
in the salary scales ($30 for engineers and 
technicians). 


Report and Recommendations 


of the Board: 
1. Duration of contract 


The revised collective agreement should 
be for a period of two years and extend 
from October 1, 1954, to September 30, 
1956. 


(Mr. Andras, however, makes his agree- 
ment conditional upon the inclusion in the 
contract of the Board’s recommendations on 
wage increase, night shift differential and 
Sunday premium pay.) 


2. General wage increase 


While the Board concurs in the Corpora- 
tion’s submission that Union’s claim for a 
general increase in wages cannot be justi- 
fied by any appreciable increase, during the 
past two years, in the costs of living or in 
the demands of the job on the men, it must 
recognize that another factor is worthy of 
consideration in appreciating an issue of 
this kind, namely, the prevailing rates of 
pay in comparable industries. In the dis- 
pute under consideration, however, the 
basis of comparison is difficult to establish 
because, as it was stressed by the Corpora- 
tion, the latter is the only Canadian-owned 
international telegraph agency operating in 
the country.. This situation should not, 
however, preclude a Board of Conciliation 
from assessing the relative position of the 
level of wages at issue in the general 
economy of the country. In this connec- 
tion, the Board cannot disregard the trend 
which has been sustained by collective 
bargaining throughout the last year or 
two, towards reasonable increases 1n wage 
rates. 


In this particular instance, the employer, 
although denying any merit to the Union’s 
claim, has shown willingness to make con- 
cessions in exchange for a two-year contract. 
The Corporation would therefore be pre- 
pared to grant a 3 per cent general increase 
as from October 1, 1954, and an additional 
2 per cent as from October 1, 1955. 


The Board is of opinion that this offer is 
a reasonable one under the circumstances 
and does recommend the terms thereof. 


3. Shift differential 


The Board recommends a 25-cent addi- 
tion to the night shift differential. 


4. Work week 

This is a demand which has been 
recurring 1n negotiations between the parties 
since the first conciliation board was con- 
stituted in 1951. Under present conditions, 
the staff has eight consecutive hours of 
work each day, aggregating a 373-hour week 
for two consecutive weeks due to the fact 
that the men are not paid for the half-hour 
meal time. In the third week each man 
has to put up an extra 74-hour day to 
complete 120 hours of work for an average 
of 40 hours of effective work per week. 

It is not without interest that the Board 
has taken cognizance of the following 
excerpt from the report of the conciliation 
board of 1953 in this regard: 

The elimination of this extra day appears 
to be an objective of the company. In their 
memorandum, they refer to the impossibility 
of making the change “for the time being”. 
Nevertheless, the Board was impressed by 
the difficulties of staffing such a change 
without substantial additional overtime pay- 
ments. The Board recommends no change 
in the contract on this point. 


In its memorandum to our Board, the 
Corporation seems to have discarded any 
intention or possibility that it may ever 
take the initiative of promoting any adjust- 
ment which would meet the Union’s 
repeated demand. Such is at least the 
interpretation that one may gather from 
the following statement made in their 
brief: 

The work week shall consist of five work- 
ing days in seven (Sunday excluded). The 
present forty-hour week works to the 
advantage of all and should be retained in 
the interests of all. 

The Board is willing to recognize that 
the implementation of a reform of the kind 
advocated by the Union would present 
serious difficulties in an enterprise such as 
the one concerned. On the other hand, 
the desire of the Union is in line with a 
definite trend which has marked labour- 
management negotiations In recent years. 
This would tend to indicate that labour 
has realized the existence of a definite 
advantage for the men in the assurance of 
two consecutive days off in any week of 
employment. In an ever increasing number 
of plants, management has recognized the 
justice of a claim of this kind. 

As the Corporation is now in the process 
of considerably enlarging its business, the 
Board is of the opinion that this matter 
should rest for another period of time. As 
a substitute therefor, it has given favour- 
able consideration to and does make the 
following two recommendations :— 


5. Double time on Sunday 
At present the agreement provides that 
all listed tours of duty performed in all 
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stations except at Yamachiche and Drum- 
mondville shall be paid for as follows: time 
and one-half of the regular salary rate for 
the first eight hours and double time for 
any time worked in excess of eight hours. 

As the staff on duty on Sundays is a 
skeleton one, it is considered that the 
Corporation’s increased costs would only 
be of a minor significance if it were to 
pay double time for any work performed 
on Sundays and the Board therefore does 
so recommend. 


6. Escape clause for 15 years’ service 

employees 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing amendment be made to Art. 1 (5c) of 
the existing agreement in order to bring 
this provision more in line with the letter 
and intent of the other provisions relating 
to union security, namely: that reference 
should be made to employees having fifteen 
or more years of service at the date of 
this contract, rather than to “present” 
employees of the Corporation, in the 
classification of non-union members who 
shall not be subject to the other provisions 


of said Section 5. 


The Board further recommends that the 
matter of the single shift bonus at 
Yamachiche be kept in abeyance for the 
time being. 

Finally, the other matters raised in the 
Union’s request for revision, which have a 
non-monetary character, have either found 
a satisfactory measure of agreement with 
the Corporation, or they are of such a 
nature as to lkely receive an appropriate 
solution through further negotiations 
between the parties. The Board recom- 
mends accordingly. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Paut E. Cérs, 
Chairman. 
Montreal, this 21st day of July, 1955. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


I regret that I cannot join with my 
colleagues in some of the recommendations 
they have made. My position is set out 
as follows:— 


Duration of Contract 


I concur in a two-year contract ending 
September 30, 1956. 


General Wage Increase 


I concur in a two-step wage adjustment 
but not in the amounts recommended. I 
do not think that increases of 3 per cent 
and 2 per cent are adequate under the 
circumstances. I believe the Union has 
made a case for a more substantial adjust- 
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ment which the Corporation has not 
successfully refuted. I would also like to 
suggest, with much respect, that the Cor- 
poration’s willingness or otherwise to 
increase wages is not of itself a criterion 
of the merit of the increase or of its size. 


I believe my colleagues are quite correct 
in pointing out “the trend...towards 
reasonable increases in wage rates”. The 
question is, of course, what is reasonable. 
I believe that the pattern of increases since 
the last agreement between the parties, the 
increases currently being negotiated and the 
prospects of continuing increases in the 
foreseeable future make the suggested 3 
per cent and 2 per cent less than reason- 
able. More appropriate, that is, more 
reasonable in my opinion, would be the 
following, which I recommend: 


1. a 5 per cent increase for all classifica- 
tions to be effective as of October 1, 1954; 


2. a3 per cent increase for all classifica- 
tions to be effective as of October 1, 1955; 
and 


3. an increase in the rates of the engi- 
neering group, over and above the foregoing 
in the amount of $10 a month. 


I feel I must make some reference to 
the Corporation’s persistent attitude that 
rates of pay must be tied to changes in 
the consumer price index. I strongly 
oppose such an attitude and believe further- 
more that it 1s contrary to public policy. 
It would be disastrous to the well-being of 
this country if the standards of living of 
its workers were to be frozen to their 
present levels by tieing wages to the cost 
of living as measured by the index. The 
fruits of increased productivity would not 
be shared by those who help to produce it, 
the consuming power of the workers would 
be reduced relative to the increased wealth 
of Canada’s industrial output, and the 
markets would be glutted with the mass- 
produced goods that would have no buyers. 
This Corporation should recognize the 
social and economic merits of the so-called 
improvement factor as so many other 
employers have done. 


Shift Differential 
I concur. 


Work Week and Double Time on Sunday 


I have lumped these two items together 
since they are related in these proceedings. 

I do not see the point of delaying the 
introduction of the consecutive five-day 
week for an indefinite period. The Cor- 
poration has had this demand before it for 
some years now. It is perfectly well aware 
that such a work-week is standard in a 


very large number of industries and estab- 
lishments, including those which like itself 
are a continuous operation. The railways 
are a case in point. Obviously the change- 
over to a consecutive five-day week will 
involve some problems and difficulties. No 
one would deny that. But they are not 
insuperable. There probably will be some 
additional costs as well but this too must 
be faced as inevitable. It will be up to 
this Corporation to use its managerial skill 
so that any possible increased costs are 
minimized. It is my understanding that 
already work schedules are in effect which 


permit employees to enjoy two consecutive 


days off fairly. frequently. 


I therefore recommend a_ consecutive 
five-day week, Monday through Friday 
inclusive. To permit the Corporation time 


to make necessary adjustments, I recom- 
ment furthermore that this work-week take 
effect as of October 1, 1955. 

I do not consider double time on Sunday 
as a satisfactory substitute for my recom- 
mendations. While I do not object to this 
added premium for Sunday work I would 
be prepared to see this specific recom- 
mendation withdrawn in favour of those I 
have made here. 


Escape Clause for 15 Years’ Service 
Employees 

I concur in this recommendation except 
that I do not see why it should be condi- 
tional upon acceptance of or as a substitute 
for any other recommendation. This recom- 
mended contract change should stand on its 
own feet. It has merit since it will reduce 
friction between employees, between the 
Union and the employees, and between the 
Union and the Corporation. Even with 
the change suggested, this Union will con- 
tinue to enjoy less security than other 
unions have obtained in recent years. I 


recommend the suggested change without it 
being conditional on the recommendation 
regarding the work-week. I recommend 
further that it take effect as of October 1, 
1954. 


Other Changes 


I concur in the recommendation that the 
other matters outstanding be subject to 
further negotiations by the parties. For 
the sake of the record, however, I would 
hike to make specific mention of the 
transfer clause. In view of the Corpora- 
tion’s plans for expansion, transfers are 
likely to result in some serious problems 
for the Corporation and its employees. A 
suitable clause is necessary that will permit 
the Corporation to look after its interests 
and at the same time protect the employees 
against transfers that will create undue 
hardship. It should be possible for the 
parties to work out a mutually satisfactory 
provision. 

In closing I should lke to express my 
appreciation of the very earnest efforts 
made by the Chairman to effect a satis- 
factory settlement of this dispute. His 
unfailing patience and courtesy were 
gratifying. This is intended in no way, 
of course, as a reflection on Mr. Meighen, 
whom I also hold in high esteem. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 


Union Nominee. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


Being unable to concur in all the 
recommendations of the Chairman and Mr. 
Andras, I must dissent from the report of 
the Board. 

(Sgd.) T. R. Mricuen, 
Company Nominee. 


Montreal, July 21, 1955. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


The Conciliation Board appointed in this 
matter consisting of F. E. Harrison, Chair- 
man, George Home and M. M. McFarlane, 
Members, met on June 8, 1955, for the 
purpose of taking the declarations required 
before entering upon their duties and 
arranging for their first meeting with the 
parties. The members of the Board met 
with representatives of the parties at 
Vancouver, B.C., on June 13, 15, 16, 17, 18 
and 22 and on July 4, 6, and 7, 1955. Sub- 


sequently the members of the Board met 
apart from representatives of the parties 
Ope Ulva rele bu ae 

The Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, representing the employers, was 
represented at the hearings by Mr. J. A. 
Bourne and Mr. G. E. Mckee, assisted by 
officers of the respective employers. The 
union was represented by Mr. J. W. Berry 
and Mr. H. Gillies, assisted by member of 
the union’s negotiating committee. 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509, and the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, M. M. McFarlane 
and George Home, both of Vancouver, 
nominees of the Federation and Union 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Home. The 


minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McFarlane. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





The matters upon which the parties had 
failed to agree and which were submitted 
to the Board for consideration were :— 


Request of the Union 


1. An increase in the basic wage rate; 

2. The establishment of a holiday pay 
plan similar to that provided in an existing 
agreement between the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia and the union repre- 
senting longshoremen engaged in deepsea 
longshoring. 


Request by the Employers 
That the minimum working time to be 
paid for following resumption of work 
after the noon hour on Saturdays should 
be reduced from two hours to one hour. 


An earnest attempt was made to have 
the parties meet and endeavour to resolve 
their differences without the necessity for 
the submission of any formal report by the 
Board. The Board is satisfied that the 
parties met to discuss their differences in 
an amicable and reasonable manner but 
they were unsuccessful in arriving at a 
solution acceptable to them. 


Factual information in the form of briefs 
and exhibits were submitted by both parties 
and each party was given full opportunity 
to answer and comment upon representa- 
tions put forward by the other. 


The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to all submissions and representations 
made on behalf of both parties and now 
recommends with respect to the matters 
briefly described above that the parties 
should enter into a collective agreement 
containing the same provisions as are set 
forth in the collective agreement between 
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them dated the 18th day of December 1953, 
with the following alterations:— 


1. The agreement to be entered into 
should be effective for one year from 
June 14, 1955; 


2. There should be an increase in the 
basic wage rate provided by such 
agreement of 8 cents per hour; 


3. There should be no change in the 
existing provisions relating to holiday 
pay ; 

4. The request of the employers for a 
reduction in the minimum time to be 
paid for following resumption of work 
after noon hour on Saturdays should 
be accepted; 


5. The notice which may be given by 
elther party under Section 17 of the 
existing agreement above referred to 
for renewal or modification of termin- 
ation of the agreement should be 
ninety (90) days instead of sixty (60) 
days. 


The foregoing represents the unanimous 
recommendation of the Board, with the 
exception of Item 2 relating to the recom- 
mended increase in the basic wage rate. 
Mr. McFarlane dissents from the majority 
view upon this question and will submit 
his separate report upon that item. 

The Board is pleased to report that 
harmonious relations have existed between 
the parties to this proceeding over a number 
of years and that the hearings were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation, indicating a desire to reach 
agreement and to understand the problems 
affecting both parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Hom, 
Member. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 11th day 
of July, 1955. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As indicated in the report of the majority 
of the Conciliation Board appointed in this 
matter, which I have had an opportunity of 
reading, I concur in the recommendations 
of the majority of the Board in all respects 
except as to the increase which should be 
agreed upon in the basic wage rate of the 
employees concerned. 

In my opinion the principal argument 
supporting the opinion of the majority of 
the Board for an 8-cent per hour increase 
is based upon the fact that an increase of 
that amount will result in restoring the 


wage rate differential between the rate pay- 
able to Coastwise Longshoremen and that 
payable to Deepsea Longshoremen to the 
differential of 16 cents per hour which 
existed in 1954. By reason of an 8-cent 
wage increase agreed upon for Deepsea 
Longshoremen in 1955 this differential has 
for a comparatively short period of time 
amounted to 24 cents. 


It has been shown that since 1940 at 
least there has been a differential in wage 
rates favourable to the Deepsea Longshore- 
men at the Port of Vancouver in amounts 
varying from 6 cents to 18 cents per hour. 


In my opinion the conditions of employ- 
ment as between these two groups are 
materially different. In particular Coast- 
wise Longshoremen do not work on 
regularly established shifts and _ they 
received pay at overtime rates for all work 
done after 5 p.m. on weekdays and on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. It was 
agreed by the parties that Coastwise Long- 
shoremen receive pay at overtime rates for 
approximately 30 per cent of the work done 
by them. 


It was established that the average 
hourly earnings of these employees in 1954 
was $2.35 per hour although the basic wage 
rate in that period was $1.95 per hour. 
This substantially high average hourly 


earning is properly justified, to some degree 
at least, by the fact that the men are 
required to spend some time in the hiring 
hall awaiting dispatch to work. In 1954 
sixteen of these employees received $4,500- 
$5,000 for an average of 1,937 hours’ work; 
thirty-one men received $4,000-$4,500 for an 
average of 1,773 hours’ work; thirty-six men 
received $3,500-$4,000 for an average of 1,640 
hours’ work. 

Having regard to the fact that an 
increase in the basic wage rate of 8 cents 
per hour, as recommended by the majority, 
will result in an increase of 12 cents per 
hour for approximately 30 per cent of the 
hours worked, and having regard to the 
present status of the Coastwise shipping 
industry in British Columbia as shown to 
the Board, such an increase is in my opinion 
not justified. 

While it is seldom possible to justify a 
wage rate on completely logical grounds, 
and the present case is no exception, I 
would recommend that an increase of 4 
cents per hour in the basic wage rate should 
be provided for in the new agreement 
between the parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) M. M. McFar.uane, 
Member. 


Vancouver, B.C., July 11, 1955. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 


lies 


The Board consisted of H. F. Angus, 
Chairman, J. G. Gould, and A. R. Eddie. 

Three hearings were held, two witnesses 
were heard, and twelve exhibits were 
submitted, of which one contained 40 
Separate items, thus bringing 51 exhibits 
to the attention of the Board. Before 
reaching its findings and making its recom- 
mendations the Board held three meetings. 
The findings and recommendations are 
unanimous. 


It was reported to the Board that the 
matters upon which the parties had not 
agreed before the conciliation officer had 
been reduced by the withdrawal of the 
references to vacations and uniforms. 


The issues outstanding concerned (1) rates 
of pay; (2) hours of service; (3) filling of 
vacancies; (4) sleeping quarters on long 
flights; (5) a declaration of the rights of 
management. 
















During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Henry F. Angus, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, John Groves Gould, 
Vancouver, and A. Eddie, Hatzic, 
B.C., nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 





(1) Rates of Pay 
The Association asked for parity with 


Trans Canada Air Lines. The company 
contended that this meant parity with a 
premium service which for prestige reasons 
paid premium salaries and cited the rates 
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paid on various air lines in the United 
States to substantiate this contention. The 
Board does not agree that Trans Canada 
Air Lines constitutes a premium service in 
the sense of the above but it does not 
accept the view that the rates of pay estab- 
lished on Trans Canada Air Lines need be 
slavishly followed by all other Canadian 
air lines. The recommendation of the 
Board is that the Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines stewardess’ salaries should be in- 
creased by $7 a month and that this 
increase should be retroactive to March 1, 
1955. 


If this recommendation is accepted the 
rates for CPA, RN stewardesses would be 
changed as follows:— 











_—— Present Increase | New Rates 
Rates 
$ $ $ 
Ist 6 months...... 224 40 7.00 231.40 
2nd 6 months..... 234.60 7.00 241.60 
8rd 6 months..... 244.80 7.00 251.80 
4th 6 months..... 255.00 7.00 262.00 
BIC Veale ne ene 270.30 7.00 277 .80 
AIM VAI. aeleee 280.50 7.00 287 .50 
tht yeare eit ee 290.70 7.00 297.70 
Gthevyear.acae ee: 300.90 7.00 307.90 
ithsyéars wees. SO 7.00 318.10 





No change is recommended in the addi- 
tional rate of $10 per month which is paid 
to First Stewardesses under Article 4-2 
of the existing agreement, nor in the addi- 
tional rate of $30 paid to stewardesses 
assigned to overseas operations. 


The Association asked that an additional 
$10 per month be paid to each stewardess 
required to speak a language other than 
English. The Board does not (repeat not) 
recommend that this additional payment be 
made. 

The present differential between RN and 
non-RN salaries would remain as at present. 


(2) Hours of Service 


The Association again asked for parity 
with Trans Canada Air Lines. The Board 
does not (repeat not) recommend that any 
change in hours of service be made at the 
present time. It is not improbable that as 
the speed of aircraft increases the limita- 
tion on the duration of work will require 
considerable alteration to meet the condi- 
tions in the employment and that Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines will be affected along with 
other air lines. 


(3) Filling of Vacancies 

The Association asked for the removal 
of a restriction on the bidding rights of 
personnel of Chinese extraction hired 
specifically for the North Pacific route 
which had been established by Letter of 
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Understanding No. 2 (a). The Association 
also asked that stewardess-linguists receive 
an additional $10 a month while performing 
services requiring their special language 
qualification. 

The Board recommends that if a 
stewardess whose initial hiring was based 
on a specific language qualification is 
displaced as a result of a reduction in force 
affecting the route flown by her, such 
stewardess be allowed to exercise her 
seniority in accordance with Article 11 
(eleven) of the agreement between the 
Association and the company. 


The -question of additional pay for 
linguist-stewardesses has already been con- 
sidered in this Report. The Board does 
not (repeat not) recommend that they 
receive additional remuneration. 

As regards the employment of foreign 
nationals, the Association asked that 
Article 12, Clause 11 of the agreement, 
which provides that in filling vacancies at 
bases outside Canada the company will 
consider the qualifications of the senior 
employees who have statements of prefer- 
ence for such positions on file with the 
company but may hire a foreign citizen, 
be amended by adding the words “if 
necessary because of the laws of a foreign 
country”. The Association recognized, how- 
ever, that there might be other circum- 
stances in which the company might 
reasonably hire foreign nationals. 

The Board, after careful consideration of 
this whole question, recommends that, 
except. on flights between normal scheduled 
traffic points outside Canada, non-Canadians 
be not engaged in future unless no Cana- 
dians are available possessing suitable 
language and other legitimate qualifications. 
It is hardly necessary to add as between 
Canadians possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions the bidding rights of members of the 
Association would be recognized. If this 
proposed condition regarding the employ- 
ment of foreign nationals were embodied 
in the agreement any disputes with respect 
to its application would be brought before 
the System Board of Adjustment. 


The question of the employment of 
foreign nationals (i.e. non-Canadians) is 
intimately bound up with the question of 
bargaining rights. The certification granted 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board to 
the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association does not deal in general terms 
with non-Canadians. employed at bases 
outside Canada. It does, however, specifi- 
cally exclude “stewardesses employed at 
Hong Kong and Tokyo”. It has not been 
changed as the Canadian Air Lines System 
has expanded and the Board is of the 


opinion that the intent of the certification 
can best be dealt with by the Labour 
Relations Board which granted it. 


(4) Sleeping Quarters on Long Flights 

In spite of the financial difference to 
the company involved in making sleeping 
quarters available for stewardesses on the 
planes at present in use on the North 
Pacific service the Board was impressed 
with the importance of proper rest for 
stewardesses on long flights. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that a clause be 
inserted in the agreement providing in the 
terms set out in paragraph 29 of the 
Association’s brief that “in all cases where 
flight attendants fly more than 12 hours in 
any consecutive 24 hours, adequate sleeping 
quarters on the aircraft shall be provided, 
consisting of a bunk with mattresses and 
adequate provisions for ventilation and 
privacy. Such sleeping quarters provided 
for flight attendants shall be for their 
exclusive use.” 


(5) A Declaration of the 
Management 


The request for this declaration came 
from the company and arose as the result 


Rights of 


of a protest by the Association against the 
contract signed by new stewardesses set out 
in the company’s exhibit No. 31, providing 
that employment may be discontinued by 
the company at any time after the 
stewardess reaches her thirtieth birthday. 

The Board is of the opinion that a 
retiring age should be arbitrary and 
uniform and should not be subject to varia- 
tion in individual cases. Termination of 
employment on grounds of age should tie 
in with employment opportunities in the 
company. When a retirement age is fixed 
it should be determined by negotiation and 
agreement and failing agreement by an 
ad hoc arbitration. The Board does not 
(repeat not) recommend the inclusion in 
the Agreement of a Declaration of the 
Rights of Management. 

(Sgd.) H. ¥. Ancus, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Eppin, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JoHN Groves GOULD, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases, two heard June 14 and one 
heard March 8, 1955. 

Of the three disputes, one concerned a 
claim of a fireman for mileage to and from 
work, one the claim of a fireman for 
passenger rates for an entire trip including 
a portion covered by taxi-cab, and one the 
claim of an additional separate payment to 
the engineer of a commuter train for a 
30-minute period. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees in the first two cases and 
did not sustain their claim in the third. 

The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized below :— 


Case No. 657—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fuemen 
and Enginemen concerning a fireman’s claim 
for running miles to and from work in work 
trai service. 

On November 5 and November 9, 1954, 
a fireman was assigned to work train 
service. Freight rates were claimed. 


The employees contended that since the 
distance to the work location was 98 miles, 
or over 40 miles, therefore their claim was 
supported by an article of the collective 
agreement with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, which 
reads as follows: 

When work trains run forty miles or more 
to work or from work, mileage at freight 
rates will be allowed. Time so occupied not 
to be included in time paid for at work train 
rates. When mileage in work train service 
exceeds 123 miles per hour, mileage will be 
paid. 


The company said that they declined 
payment for running miles because this 
case was merely a change of location of 
work and was not one of running to and 
from work. 

The company argued that the Article 
quoted did not support the claim. The 
first sentence of the clause, the company 
held, applied when going from the terminal 
to the location at the commencement or 
returning to the terminal at the completion 
of the work, or the week-end run to the 
terminal or for engine washouts, etc. 
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The company contended that mileage 
made during the day’s work is part of the 
work and would not be allowed unless the 
entire day was claimed on the mileage basis 
in accordance with the last sentence of the 
Article: “When mileage in work train 
service exceeds 124 miles an hour, mileage 
will be paid.” 

The Board sustained the employees’ 
claim, with the provision that time occu- 
pied in running miles be deducted from 
time of payment made in work train 
service. 


Case No. 658—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning a fireman’s claim 
for passenger rates for a portion of trip 
covered by taai because of track conditions, 
for which he was paid dead-heading rates. 

On November 18, 19 and 20, 1954, a 
fireman was assigned a passenger run of 
140 miles. Because of track conditions 
crews were transferred between two points 
on the run, a distance of 11-5 miles, by 
taxi-cab. The fireman claimed passenger 
rates for the entire trip, but was paid 
dead-heading rate for that portion covered 
by taxi-cab. 


The employees quoted an Article of the 
collective agreement between the Railway 
and the Brotherhood, which read: 

Road firemen required to perform a 
combination of more than one class of road 
service during the same trip will be paid 
at the rate and according to the rules 
governing each class of service for the time 
or miles engaged in each, but will be paid 
for the entire trip not less than a minimum 
day, at the highest rate applying for any 
class of service performed during the trip. 


The employees argued that this Article 
was applicable to men performing different 
classes of road service. The use of the 
taxi-cab, they said, was of a stop-gap nature. 
They admitted that an Article provided for 
dead-heading but did not provide for dead- 
heading by taxi-cah. 

The railway contended that during the 
three trips by the fireman, two classes of 
service were performed, namely, dead- 
heading and passenger service combined. 

The railway argued that in each class of 
service the passenger miles exceeded the 
minimum day of 100 miles. The passenger 
rate, it said, was $10.41 per hundred miles 
and the dead-heading rate was $10.05 per 
hundred miles. The railway contended 
that the total payment in each case 
exceeded the minimum passenger day. 


The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 
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Case No. 659—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
concerning the claim for separate payment 
of difference between the tume an engine 
was required to leave roundhouse track 
prior to February 14, 1953, and the tume 
required from February 14, 1958, to July 27, 
1954. 

Prior to February 14, 1953, the engine 
crew assigned in short turn-around passenger 
service between Hamilton and Toronto was 
required to leave the roundhouse track at 
Toronto with the engine 30 minutes in 
advance of the time the train was adver- 
tised to leave the Toronto station. From 
February 14, 1953, to July 27, 1954, this 
crew was required to leave the roundhouse 
track at Toronto one hour in advance of 
the time the train was advertised to depart 
from the station, in order that a turbo- 
generator on the engine could be used to 
light the coaches of the train. The engi- 
neer was compensated in accordance with 
the provisions of an Article in the Schedule 
for Locomotive Engineers effective in 
September 1929. Claim was made for 
separate additional payment for 30 minutes 
daily. 

The employees argued that it was an 
invasion on the time of the engineer to 
the extent of 30 minutes. Payment for this 
time, they said, could be broadly covered by 
an Article that stated that engineers 
required to ‘perform other work usually 
performed by classes of employees not 
covered by this agreement would be paid 
under the provisions of a Clause that 
specifies the rate of pay. 

The employees contended that the matter 
of lighting coaches standing at the Toronto 
station was work which is properly taken 
care of by carmen or electricians and does 
not normally come under a locomotive 
engineer’s duties. 

Further, the employees argued, when an 
engineer was required to be in charge of a 
locomotive in order to supply steam to 
accomplish this purpose, he should be paid 
for the additional time spent above his 
normal duties in the form of an additional 
compensation. 

The railway contended that the engineer 
was paid on a continuous basis with over- 
time after nine hours, in accordance with 
the provisions of an Article of the Schedule 
for Locomotive Engineers that reads: 


1. Engineers on short turn-around pas- 
senger runs, no single trip of which exceeds 
eighty (80) miles, including suburban and 
branch line service, shall be paid overtime 
for all time actually on duty, or held for 
duty, in excess of eight (8) hours (com- 
puted on each run from the time required 


(Continued on page 1065) 
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Collective AgPear rs Covering Milicalized 
Personnel in the Water Transport Industry 


Some provisions deal with same matters as those in other Industries; 
application of some modified and need for others created by factors 
unique to the shipping industry. Bargaining units generally small 


Collective agreements in the water trans- 
port industry are in many respects signifi- 
cantly different from those in other 
Canadian industries. While, lke agree- 
ments in industry generally, they deal with 
such items aS wage rates, union security, 
hours of work, overtime, statutory holidays 
and vacations, the necessity of meeting 
shipping schedules and the long periods 
away from home and on board ship modify 
the applications of some provisions; certain 
other provisions, such as payment for long- 
shore work, extra compensation for short- 
handed crews and indemnity for loss of 
personal effects in shipwrecks, arise out of 
factors unique to the industry. 

This article is based on a study by the 
Economics and Research Branch of 72 
current collective agreements in effect at the 
end of June 1955, affecting 8,372 workers. 
Only agreements covering unlicensed per- 
sonnel* on lake, river, coastal and deepsea 
vessels were studied. Wage rates (which 
are almost always quoted on a monthly 
basis) were not included in the analysis. 
The accompanying table covers the provi- 
sions that could be conveniently presented 
that way. 

Bargaining Units and Unions—Bargain- 
ing units in the water transport industry 
are generally small, many comprising 50 
men or less. There are, however, several 
much larger units. 

The principal unions are: the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America 
(AFL-TLC), the United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), the Canadian Marine 
Transport Workers’ Association (a unit of 
the Canadian Workers Association) (unaffili- 
ated), and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). A smaller number of 
agreements are negotiated by each of the 
West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
(unaffiliated) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). Several other unions sign 
single agreements. 





*Those of less than licensed officer rank (Licensed 
deck officers and marine engineers are covered by 
separate contracts). The agreements studied apply 
to boatswains, wheelsmen, deck hands, firemen, 
oilers, cooks, stewards, etc. 


Although the first three unions mentioned 
each bargain for a number of units, with a 
few exceptions the various agreements of 
each union are almost identical in form. 

The greatest number of the agreements 
negotiated by the International Seafarers’ 
Union apply to ships plying the Great 
Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence River. 
However, the union also has a number of 
agreements applying to West Coast ship- 
ping and two deepsea agreements, as well 
as a few affecting ships in other areas. 

The agreements of the United Mine 
Workers all cover crews of ships operating 
on the Great Lakes or Upper St. Lawrence. 
Agreements of the Canadian Marine Trans- 
port Workers’ Association apply to a group 
of ships working on the Lower St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic Coast. The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
negotiate most of the agreements affecting 
employees working on ships of the CN and 
CPR Companies. 

The number of agreements and of workers 
covered in each geographical division are 
shown in the table. 

Union Security—About 60 per cent of 
the agreements in the industry provide for 
either a union shop, or the choice for the 
employee of joining the union or paying 
the initiation fee and union dues without 
joining. Hiring of new employees through 
the union only is required by nearly 30 
per cent of the agreements while a little 
more than a third allow the employer the 
option of hiring through the union or 
through the Seamen’s Section of the 
National Employment Service. 

About 45 per cent of the agreements 
provide for a check-off, which more often 
than not is voluntary. In a third of the 
agreements the employer undertakes to 
allow a union representative an opportunity 
of collecting dues at the pay-off. 

The following extract gives an example 
of these union security provisions. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


An employee covered by this agreement 
who is not a member of the Union shall 
become so within thirty (30) days from the 
date of his or her employment and shall main- 
tain his or her membership in the Union. 
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PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS COVERING UNLICENSED PERSONNEL 
IN THE WATER TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 








Number of | Number of 





Provision Agreements! Workers 
Covered 
Total agreements studied and workers covered by them.......................eeseeeeee 72 8,372 
Geographical Area 
Deepiseas Atlantic:and ,PAcriiG? vase ce otic ica mutes rata aio) ate Ore: «> eure earner 3 378 
Atlantic coast ANGUOW er Ola Lid Wel COs a temeceetel nic isin cat tery sive betes eRe ee 14 748 
GreathlakesiandiUipper St-.uawrence eae tenon: oo Sener eee nen eer eee 34 5,801 
BritishiColumbiaaiversand wakes toys. see eine oie ieoek nee ein eee ein ree 3 65 
IPACHIUG CORSO cee Peet COO Oe one OFT or Te Cee RE roe ee ee ee 18 1,380 
Types of shipping 
@arcorvesselsiand: passenger esselseere a care renee ric <e cletne eanieeerne nent eee rere ree 54 7,179 
QO an kers Skea teaye eee tele oo ee PES AEE Baie ors sid Lee Le Re Ree ee 7 223 
[Shey ot (o's aR RNS TSO en NN gem, ty Oe Ee ens i SES 5c SRY BIA MORE I Ot eo Hee om OSH ee & 8 423 
A AE iad) oY ous ot aateing tern Grtidide Adchoeiians Wick ie cs RANG croatia: oles PIR ER ab a inka Sita then teh Waite a st 3 547 
Unions 
Seafarers) International WUinion meee nce tec cee ee Mette cae Chae rate artes el eee 34 5, 674 
United: Mine Workers: of Aqmerica.. sever. Seer tack .c|<tote Boake: SOME Aan ame 7 616 
GanaditansMarmnevlransport) WOLkers)ASSOCIALIOn ees.) <iiieiaelieeieisie nisi neieieieiie nies 10 367 
WestCoast Seamens7Uinionace suetse cere riety Mitts, = aticticnce corte arte ein inet Tere eee 6 585 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers........... 7 511 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Enrmploy Ges cine oc coe one ctennts ttn 2 state orenel rete amc noc visto erarctoeicin Crome trate: Sh imeree ae 3 318 
(Oj alsin illo cs mt eT eees  tcchandta ant eels Ocho cea eit abe cba menaG oer fpiticn.o batetohss Gita 5 301 
Term of agreement 
OnesyvGar. 32 Fee se oe eros SO CER yA RE REE fe sis CNC eC Ce DA OG So 35 2,224 
Over one andmind Ghytwoi Vea ES \t.o ae oie oe aie ee cea ee eee Sen eee 21 4,43 
PW! Vearet ts hs SUE Meares ere ore arene ce a EIT PRR We ols at Pec Sanesenc re atthe raiser eee Men ee 12 1,327 
OV EE bW0‘VCaTSik fie ee ences coe see ene er oene oak Sie eeas Arte. Ayes boo yee, See 4 383 
Union Security 
Union shop with preferential hiring through union only...................--0-eeeeeeeeee 10 736 
*Union shop with preferential hiring through union or through Seamen’s Section of the 
NationalaimploymentasenViGeremeseicadateic ee riice ceteris a cement) eae ee eee 23 4,846 
Union shop without preferential hiring. (te): fon Hata: > «oo SGoks oRieeblapan tse ities Peer 1 129 
Option of joining union or of paying dues and initation fee without joining, combined with 
preferential hiring through UNLOMODL Yess Agee wk vce nla s alee MEET Re «Sete Rte e 7 862 


Option of joining union or of paying dues and initiation fee without joining, combined 
with preferential hiring through union or through Seamen’s Section of the National 


Employment Servicer Jers aches eee ees a ob Cee Ce ee ec ens oe eR 2 322 
Preferential binine throug bunt Onion yeeneree ne cer eitet ies os Cie area eit nae eee 4 113 
Union shop for new employees with maintenance of membership for all members.......... 9 238 
OTHE He APE ee Sts PER, AR En Cero core a ee eee ee 2 60 

Collection of union dues 
Compulsory check-oft a7. Peae errant os noses eden oie eee ee 15 1,615 
Voluntary check =o tity prac ion oc soe oe ieee oeteiows iartercre core chao taecey roel Gees Se SP eee 18 769 
Union oficial allowed opportunity of collecting’dues.....>........-1-...00.-s- este sone. 26 5, 248 
Hours of work per day 
Boie Fit sand ee ee acs Pee ea ie = ces occa Se ROP eae ere et ee 51 7,468 
According to instruction of captain or officer in charge. ........4....0.c00:¢+s0++c0re+s:- 9 238 
Various Or INCGeELNITE. © fee aes ua ee lee eee ce ae eT eae ree 4 102 
Not stated se 222355 EF errr eee Re tee ots soo Peeve es enone cet asin ene Re rete 8 564 
Days of work per week 
Lh ee Sere Cee CRA RCS he mee ad hue eee A 1s ne ko Se te Sid Ah eet i Oo eee «Oe 43 6,191 
WPive-anda Mia lh os iss cbioecaier ome nies 8 Otat ob yg rl elpaaps ¥.-> + 5p EES «Hein Ce ae ne 2 238 
> an MO Pe REESE RW TON A LR ering eM ni, Pine gs ax ane RI 8 I I vi a Se by MR ye! 4 528 
According to instruction of captain or officer in charge...............--+.eceecceeccseees 9 238 
Various Orsndehini be aseeectue cle Rete itte Steet oaiecietatie «aoc CEE ee Ee eae are ee ee 5 522 
NOtistated oe dc. seit + ce Mat dete eee Sone Eee Ree eT ere 9 655 
Overtime pay 
Atistated hourly ravesiaiver resulai cally iors steerer eerie tee etna: aera eee 46 6,395 
Marioussimethods ofpary mentee teri ciate tioned ere ee a nee eee eee 14 1221 
Saturday and Sunday work 
At straight time in addition to regular monthly wages for both days.................... 23 4,865 
Atstatedthourly overtime rate ans cee eee ee ee ee ee ee 3 378 
Work on these days stated to be confined to necessary duties................02eeeeeeee 7 935 
Emergency duties and drills 
Not paid foratiovertime: Tateracn. ct si eee oe teste cic ee ee eee 40 6,130 
Emergency duties only mentioned as not paid for at overtime rate................0.000- 1 44 
Emergency drills only mentioned as not paid for at overtime rate...........2...0eeceees 5 508 
Emergency drills paid for at overtime rate only if held outside regular hours............ 1 65 
Drills to be held during regular working hours if possible...................-.0eeeeceees 12 822 





*There is some doubt about this provision, since another clause in all but two of these agreements, covering 116 
workers, stipulates that employees have the option of joining the union or of puying dues and initiation fee without 
joining. 
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PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS COVERING UNLICENSED PERSONNEL 


IN THE WATER TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 
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ts Number of | Number of 
Provision Agreements | Workers 
Covered 
Statutory holidays 
AMA VS HDG Ty CAM a ay tert ote: ape ERAS Ses Re ED fete aref ht hak Ld Sects coche colt «basen Scope: 4 422 
MS VEDEC AVS CURVY CML Stee ttaye cle. ye. een ects tan int dean ws oneieeh adenine 20 1,318 
te RR VE VEN Soins sind o Serche OTS EL ROMs ois anc Ga OR cask lca ieee to kL oe 28 5,315 
ING BUC Any S| NERS y CARMINE. RISee SENT hin heat CME ONE Sen neue. Silk bee ee ILL ee 1 a7 
icine men onc put DuLo ber not Stabe oon... ca cue ss tenes oe Le 1 16 
Five days off allowed per year in lieu of statutory holidays................. te. TLR 1 450 
Holiday falling on Sunday to be observed on Monday............0...00-ceecceecceecee. 26 4,964 
Work on holidays at sea or on the run to be the same as on Sundays.................... 25 4.993 
Worlaonsnolidays rami ted to necessary, dutlesmets at ace ae eee oe eee 3 O71 
Pay for work on statutory holidays 
AtiSLALecuuOULyrabes um addition torres ilar pay iaase cee ace eta ee dee ieee 6 787 
ere Aen nu vere Ort foe hie ih es Otc mata both: Med aee dei, acts wigis <lavcdsleedieedce ¢ ld tar slat Davee il 115 
Hiquivaienteiumeoti or pay abstraight time rate... ...ss.-s6:.slsce s+) neces. lessees. 4 438 
MGiuivaient simeloiion payrab Overtime rates .emes das deceds cent sce. ce eel toes tee eae 1 55 
Paid vacations 
14 days’ pay for employees who work the whole season or year.............-..---0- ee. 31 5, 338 
One and a half days per month, for those with more than 3 months’ service................ 9 238 
DeMOEW.GG Kare ILCrrOleeyical: SiS ChUlCOe eet a. re ove sts, Sernte: on ol spariaieie isn efor eS ciel chan ores 6 654 
WVeriousrranvements ancdyleng ths ol vaGablom mee doe cies. s. ccdul leone wlescllclt lel. o ee 24 1,979 
IN GROLOVISTONE OLA Dan Glevct Ca tLORmes tines sara cieyeractere erecins. i eoreheos cite stn ce 2 163 
Shorthanded pay 
If ship sails without full crew, wages of missing member to be divided amongst those 
CLONE RMSE OL camer eatrn ey teeter net, cree nee. en te Sone ie eRe. er ES Ante 40 6,579 
Shorthanded crew to be paid extra in proportion to extra work involved................ Ye 144 
Longshore work by the crew 
At local longshoremen’s rate in addition to regular wagesS................ceeeeecscceeeee 25 4,977 
bro venue ratenneackgihionebo Legularinwages. cits eqjotc«doenses celts aveeee ce cde ote ekon if 968 
Bonus of $15 per month to cover longshore work by the crew.............-0000eeceeeees 9 238 
Wit OUsera Leshan Ome nrany CIXLEN USS sort 3 deters te trerecte re creme aay oreo Alen © Cas iaysihauare Gsioia.e ceteris actrees ste 5 384 
Dirty work and penalty cargoes 
PxtraspaveloricenvaliecincdstOmGintyawolk ONlyamene ane ates seesiaaee- «feae seen 33 5,279 
Extra pay for handling certain kinds of cargo and/or while carrying explosives; or either 
or both of these conditions combined with extra pay for certain kinds of dirty work.... 8 1,038 
Room and meal allowance 
If room and board not provided alternative accommodation or payment in leu to be 
EH ONES be 5:0 0:8 oto ©, cso SRO POO OTORCAG tte OS te eg ee eee 47 6, 880 
Transportation to and from ship 
Transportation home furnished at end of season, and cost of transportation to vessel at 
beginning of season refunded to those who have served the whole season............... 39 5, 803 
After 3 months’ service approved sick leave counts as service entitling employee to 
EVANS POLLS HOM Ola COS LS kepaces ache mies wrercietriele eo lereiasO1) cosas efi ares visi sie se eis meee Laisteiere oiehs cle 26 5,074 
Return to port of signing 
If ship is sold or laid up and crew discharged they are to be returned to port of engagement, 
or their homes, whichever is nearer, with wages (or similar provision)................ 32 5,430 
Safety regulations 
Regulations in force must be strictly observed by the crew and violation warrants 
Time WaaCYe bin Gbenesiicteel Oey p occ ieee 0 Ue CGaIELE Ox OG AO ORE MOOD OURO SNE oa Onn oer ooscor 31 5, 4383 
Some safety measures or rules mentioned, few details...................2ecee eee recess 16 763 
Crew equipment and food 
Bedding, towels, soap, dishes, etc., to be provided as listed. .............. 20.2 sees ee eee 43 6, 255 
Supplying of fruit juices, fresh vegetables, milk, mentioned......................0..-05. 8 731 
Seniority Recognition 
Tay nO Lc eres ic da tet UPR ESTE a a, othrct ates 2, e%e cas, Shain eye ee detelons. SORE atone hace Reh oie Rapes 44 6,176 
Ibi TOS OUI DURE oy minke Gan LCR TTR SCOT ECT OnE 0 SO OuCaes Mar eRe ast an Gee Sam 42 6,110 
Ton KORRTTTICOLAETOR | La ON ee Re Ar ee ri Sarin OS Mn? nao o Aide o odes ako & 5 arbordia 3c Bre. cys 60 7,089 
Grievance procedure \ : 
Provision for settlement of disputes including resort to arbitration....................-. 47 6,760 
Provision for settlement of disputes, arbitration not mentioned....................0005. 7 394 
Arbitratiomonl ys siometerence) to: Other PrOCOCUre sic. 312 ciclo stelolelcleters vikgi-ie od viele elelese ells 18 1,218 
Interruption of work 
No strikes or lock-outs during term of agreement.......... Oe Grbac Ans fiiats: Gat orice 54 7,300 
Violation shall entitle company to claim damages from union and from those signing the 
FREE MINS, opted on 4 ortapronns.e O06 .0.5.5 ODS (aco CUO en er acre BEDE rae ak Suna “ae | 22 4,843 
Union undertakes to prevent interference by other labour organizations in Canadian or 
OS ote bos flo ees On Gn tbe opens geuut ona dboucmeno ure Poot cacdocechecenomona3 cote. 9 2,248 
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EMPLOYMENT 

(a) The Company agrees that all unlicensed 
personnel engaged by them in Canada will 
be hired either through the office of the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section of 
the National Employment Service. The Com- 
pany agrees not to discriminate against 
Union members. (Any unlicensed personnel 
hired in Canada, who are not members of 
the Union, will be required, as a condition 
of employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as 
the initiation fees as presently established 
and to pay subsequent monthly dues as 
required of Union members and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off shall 
be a bar to further employment until such 
arrears are paid.) 

The Company agrees to provide space at 
the pay-off for a Union patrolman to enable 
him to contact members of the unlicensed 
personnel for the purpose of collecting Union 


dues. 


It should be noted that the first section 
quoted above contradicts part of the second 
section; but for the purposes of this study 
it has been assumed that the union shop 
provision contained in the first section 
applies. 

A little less than 80 per cent of the 
agreements affecting nearly 85 per cent of 
the total number of employees covered by 
the agreements analysed give union officers 
the right to board the ship on presenting 
credentials and subject to certain restric- 
tions. In less than half of these agreements 
this right may be exercised only at certain 
named ports; while more than two-thirds 
of them require the union officials to sign 
a waiver freeing the company from liability 
in case of accident. 


The following is an example of this type 
of clause: 


(a) For the purpose of consulting with 
Union members, the Company agrees that 
an authorized credentialled Officer of the 
Union shall be allowed on board the ship 
at such principal ports as Montreal, Toronto, 
Welland Canal and Lakehead Ports, pro- 
vided that he shall present his pass on 
boarding the vessel to the Master or the 
Officer in charge. Such representatives shall 
have the right to engage in negotiations with 
the Master or Officers in charge of the ship 
in respect of any disputes or grievances, but 
he shall not have the right to interfere in 
any way with the operation of the vessel. 


(b) The Union shall submit to the com- 
pany the name and relevant particulars of 
the bona fide Union members authorized by 
the Union to act as its representative by 
this section provided, and the company, upon 
receiving from any representative a waiver 
in form satisfactory to the company of any 
claim for any damage resulting from any 
accident or injury in or about company prop- 
erty, shall thereupon issue a pass or passes 
to such representatives enabling him _ to 
board the company’s ship at port for the 
purpose herein provided. 
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Hours of Work and Overtime—In most 
agreements which give any definite indica- 
tion of the hours worked the 8-hour day 
and 5-day week apply (see table). In most 
of the other agreements hours are left to 
the discretion of the officer in charge of the 
ship, are not clearly defined, or are not 
defined at all. 


Nearly 65 per cent of the agreements 
provide that overtime shall be paid after 
regular daily hours. But, owing to the 
necessity of keeping the ship running con- 
tinuously when she is under way and, even 
in port, of sometimes working irregular 
hours, overtime usually is not, as it is in 
most other industries, paid at a premium 
rate. Rates in such cases vary from 75 
cents to $1.40 per hour, in many agreements 
a range of three rates being given, such as 
80 cents, 90 cents, and $1, according to the 
employee’s classification. Under agreements 
which mention the 80 cents, 90 cents, and 
$1 range, monthly wage rates usually run 
from $180 to $280. The straight time 
hourly rate on the basis of a 40-hour week 
would therefore vary from approximately 
$1.04 to $1.62; so that the overtime rate 
in these cases is less than the straight time 
rate. Under two agreements affecting ferry 
crews time and a half is allowed for work 
outside regular hours. 


Recently the 5-day 40-hour week has been 
introduced under a number, though not all, 
of the agreements in this industry. This 
became effective on October 1, 1954, in the 
case of the majority of the ships operating 
on the Great Lakes. Under these Great 
Lakes agreements Saturday and Sunday, 
when worked, are usually paid for at 
straight time rates, rather than at the lower 
overtime rate. 


During the year preceding October 1, 
1954, if Saturday was worked, half a day’s 
extra wages were paid; if Sunday was 
worked, a full day’s extra wages. Before 
January 1952, it had been the practice for 
all ratings to perform only routine opera- 
tional duties from Saturday noon until 
6 am. Monday. In January 1952, this 
arrangement was extended to include the 
whole of Saturday. Under these earlier 
agreements, however, there was no provision 
for extra pay for the necessary work done 
on Saturday or Sunday. 


It appears, therefore, that under most of 
these agreements the introduction of the 
40-hour week, with resulting overtime pay 
for Saturday and Sunday work, would have 
the effect of increasing earnings rather than 
of reducing actual hours worked. Since 
work on these two days had _ previously 
been restricted to routine operational duties, 
it would seem that little or no further 





reduction in hours worked was _ possible. 
This would not apply, however, to such 
ships as ferries and those lake, river or 
coastal vessels which make short runs, on 
which the practice is to allow employees 
two days off a week, not necessarily 
Saturday or Sunday. 

In British Columbia, on coastal ships, 
lake and river vessels and ferries, a 5-day 
week has been in effect for a somewhat 
longer time, having been introduced in 
January 1952 under several agreements and 
earlier or later under two or three others. 
On these ships the usual practice is to 
allow 2 days off for each 5 days worked, 
if possible at the employee’s home port or 
at Vancouver. (Previously 14 days off per 
week had been allowed.) If it is not 
possible to grant this time, part of it may 
be allowed to accumulate, or sometimes to 
be settled by an extra cash payment. A 
similar arrangement applies to a ferry at 
Windsor, Ont., and to one ship engaged on 
short runs off the Atlantic coast. 

Although the 40-hour week is usual on 
the Great Lakes, on some vessels hours 
considerably in excess of 40 per week appear 
to be in force; but the exact time worked 
is not always clearly stated in these cases. 
On some other ships operating in different 
parts of the country hours longer than 40 
per week also apply, with various arrange- 
ments as regards overtime. 

Under two agreements covering ocean- 
going vessels on the Atlantic the regular 
hours are 8 per day, with all work on 
Saturday or Sundays paid for at the over- 
time (not straight time) rate. At sea, how- 
ever, men on watch-keeping duties and 
those in the stewards’ department are paid 
overtime for Sunday work only, as well as 
on holidays. 

A few agreements state that only neces- 
sary work is to be done on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. 

As already mentioned, a number of 
agreements contain no clear statement as 
to hours worked (see table). 

As the table shows, a common provision 
in agreements is that emergency duties and 
drills, one or the other or both, are not 
paid for at overtime rates. A sample of 
such clauses is the following: 


EMERGENCY DUTIES 

Any work necessary for the safety of the 
vessel, passengers, crew or cargo, or for the 
saving of or rendering assistance to other 
vessels, lives, property or cargoes, shall be 
performed at any time on immediate call by 
all members of the unlicensed personnel, and 
notwithstanding any provision of this agree- 
ment which might be construed to the con- 
trary, in no event shall overtime be paid 
for work performed in connection with such 
emergency duties of which the Master shall 
be the sole judge. 
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DRILLS 


Overtime rates will not be paid unlicensed 
personnel when required to participate in 
the lifeboat and other emergency drills. 


Short-handed Pay—Clauses similar to the 
following are contained in about 55 per 
cent of the agreements: 


When a vessel sails without full comple- 
ment, wages of the absent member shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
the work of the absent member at a basic 
rate of wages only. 


In a few agreements it is stipulated that 
those who are obliged to do extra work 
owing to a crew being shorthanded shall 
be paid extra in proportion to the additional 
work which falls to them. 


Longshore Work by the Crew—Most 
agreements make provision for allowing 
extra pay to members of the crew who are 
required to perform longshore work. The 
following are two clauses of this kind taken 
from separate agreements: 


I 


In the event that any member of the 
unlicensed personnel is required to perform 
any work usually done by longshoremen, 
such as operating cargo winches for the 
purpose of loading or unloading cargo, or 
the handling of cargo, he shall perform such 
work and shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wages the applicable rate at that 
point payable to longshoremen. 


Il 


The additional monthly bonus of $15 is 
granted to members of the crew for the 
work involved in handling of freight at the 
various ports. This is applicable to the ships 
engaged in coastal traffic. 


Dirty Work and Penalty Cargoes— 
More than 55 per cent of the agreements 
contain provisions of which the following 
extracts are examples: 


I 


When employees are required to clean 
tanks, the watch on duty shall be paid 
overtime at the regular overtime rate, and 
the watch below shall receive time and one- 
half for the same work. If watches are 
broken, regular overtime shall be paid for 
such work performed between the hours of 
8:00 a.m and 5:00 p.m. on week days and 
between 8:00 and 12:00 noon on Saturdays. 
After 5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. week- 
days, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, the men shall receive time and one- 
half overtime. 


II 


(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to clean holds in 
which penalty cargo has been carried, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and over- 
time and one-half for the watch below. 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (a), 
the following shall be considered penalty 
cargoes: In bulk, arsenic, bones, caustic soda, 
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cement, chloride of lime, lampblack or carbon 
black, sulphur, raw manure, soda ash, bone 
meal, potash, also green hides in bags or 
bundles. 

(c) On vessels carrying explosives in fifty- 
ton lots or over the Company agrees to pay 
members of the unlicensed personnel, in addi- 
tion to their regular monthly wages, fifteen 
(15) dollars per month while such cargo is 
on board the vessel. Such cargo time to 
start from day first sling load is aboard 
until day last sling load goes over the ship’s 
side. 

(c\) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to work explosives, 
they shall be paid for such work, in addition 
to their regular monthly wages, at the rate 
of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents ($2.50) per 
hour. 


Failure to Report for Duty—A provision 
similar to the following is found in nearly 
a third of the agreements in the industry: 

Should an employee fail to report at his 
regular post at the beginning of his watch, 
his mate on the preceding watch shall remain 
at his post until a substitute is secured, 
and, if necessary, he shall work the extra 
watch for which he shall be paid for the 
extra time worked at the regular rate of 
wages, at the expense of the missing 
employee. 


Statutory Holidays—Three of the four 
agreements that allow six holidays apply 
to seamen on ocean-going vessels while all 
except two of the agreements that provide 
for seven days cover ships operating in 
British Columbia. The two exceptions 
apply to the East Coast. All except one 
of the agreements that lst eight days 
apply to crews on the Great Lakes and 
Upper St. Lawrence while the remaining 
agreement covers one East Coast vessel. 


Rather more than one-third of the agree- 
ments, affecting nearly 60 per cent of the 
employees, state that a holiday falling on 
a Sunday will be observed on the following 
Monday; and almost the same number of 
agreements, also covering about 60 per cent 
of the workers, stipulate that work on holi- 
days while the vessel is on the run shall 
be confined to that usually done on 
Sundays. 


Particulars regarding rates of pay for work 
on statutory holidays are contained in the 
table. 


Paid Vacations—Of the 31 agreements 
that allow 14 days’ vacation pay after a 
season’s or year’s service, 22 cover ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence. Clauses worded after the 


following manner are found in_ these 
agreements: 
(a) All members of unlicensed crews 


covered by this contract who have served 
continuously aboard their ships, or in the 
same Company, from the time of fitting out 
in the Spring to the completion of laying 
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up in the Fall, or who are absent dur’ < 


c=) 
this period for reasons satisfactory to the 
Master, shall have accruing to them and 
payable at the end of the season a total not 
exceeding fourteen (14) days’ basic pay in 
lieu of holidays during the season. 

(b) Considering shorter periods of service, 
an unlicensed employee who has had six (6) 
months’ continuous service ending at the 
completion of lay-up shall likewise’ be 
entitled to and have accruing seven (7) days’ 
basic pay in lieu of holidays during the 
season. 


The other nine agreements cover some 
ships on the east and west coasts, as well 
as deep sea vessels. 

The agreements under which 14 days per 
month are allowed to employees with more 
than three months’ service apply to ships 
plying the Lower St. Lawrence and on the 
East Coast. 

One of the six agreements that allow 
two weeks after one year’s service applies 
to East Coast shipping, while the other five 
apply on the Pacific Coast. 

Of the 24 agreements shown in the table 
as providing various arrangements and 
lengths of vacation, six, applying to ships 
plying the Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence, state that a bonus of one 
month’s wages will be paid at the end of 
the season to men who have worked the 
whole season or pro rata for those with less 
service. 

Arrangements given in other agreements 
include: two weeks after one season, three 
weeks after 15 years, four weeks after 25 
years; 5 to 15 days a year according to 
length of service; two weeks after one year, 
three weeks after 10 years; 11 days a year; 
one week after 12 months, in subsequent 
years two weeks; one week after six 
months’ service; and so on. 

One-third of the agreements, covering 
about 60 per cent of the employees, allow 
periods of leave of absence granted for 
reasons satisfactory to the Master of the 
ship to count as service qualifying for 
vacation. 


Leave of Absence—The three deepsea 
agreements all contain a provision that, if 
possible, shore leave shall be allowed while 
the ship is in port; and that if there are 
reasons which prevent this they shall be 
explained to the crew. More than a third 
of the agreements .stipulate that requests 
for leave for personal reasons shall be 
granted if possible. A few agreements, 
covering fewer than 1,000 workers, stipulate 
that granting of leave shall not result in 
the company being obliged to pay overtime. 


Transportation in Course of Duty— 
Half the agreements provide that 
employees who are sent from one place to 


another in the course of duty shall have 
their expenses paid and shall not lose any 
wages. Amounts allowed for meals vary, 
but the following is a common kind of 
provision: 

Unlicensed personnel, when transported by 
the Company during the course of their 
employment shall be provided with trans- 
portation by rail, or bus, including berth 
when travelling by night and with subsist- 
ence at the rate of three (3) dollars per 
day, in addition to their regular monthly 
wage. When travelling by water, second 
class or tourist transportation may be pro- 
vided, this to include berths and meals. 


Return to Point of Signing in Event 
of Crew being Discharged away from 
Home Port—A provision similar to the 
following is contained in nearly 45 per cent 
of the agreements: 

In the event a ship of the Company is 
sold or laid up and the crew discharged in 
consequence thereof, they shall be repatriated 
with wages to the post of engagement or 
their homes, whichever is the nearer, with 
transportation. 


Marine Disaster—About 30 per cent of 
the agreements, affecting approximately 20 
per cent of the employees covered in the 
industry contain a clause similar to the 
following: 

Any member of the Unlicensed Personnel 
covered by this Agreement who, while in the 
employ of a company, suffers loss of clothing 
and personal effects through marine disaster 
or shipwreck, shall be compensated by the 
payment of up to $250.00 (Two Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars, no Cents) according to the 
loss sustained. 


The maximum amount of compensation 
allowed under the different agreements 
varies from $150 to $300, except in two 
agreements covering pursers, cashiers or 
wireless operators, where the amount is 
$400. In all three of the agreements 
covering ocean-going ships the indemnity 
is $150. The same applies to one other 
agreement affecting a ferry crew. In nearly 
half of the agreements containing this kind 
of provision the amount is $250: these 
apply to vessels operating on the West 
Coast. The maximum of $300 is mentioned 


in two other West Coast agreements and in: 


several which cover ships plying on lakes 
and rivers or engaged on barge and ferry 
service in British Columbia. This provi- 
sion is not found in agreements affecting 
crews of ships working on the Great Lakes 
or the St. Lawrence. 


and Food—T'wo 
concerning these 


Crew Equipment 
examples of clauses 
matters are as follows: 
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I 
The following items shall be supplied to 
the unlicensed personnel: 
(a) A suitable number of clean blankets. 


(b) Sheets and pillow cases to be changed 
weekly. 


(c) Roller and bath towels to be issued 
conditional upon the return of pre- 
viously issued linen. 


(d) All dishes provided to the crew shall 
be made of crockery or plastic. © 


(e) It is a policy of the Company to main- 
tain the comfort of the crew by pro- 
viding as good equipment as possible 
under given circumstances but it must 
be recognized that this policy is 
dependent on the full co-operation of 
the Union and its members. 


ED 


Adequate supply of fruit juices shall be 
provided for the unlicensed personnel to be 
served at breakfast unless otherwise mutu- 
ally agreed. Fresh milk and vegetables shall 
be furnished. 


The quahty of meals to be supplied to 
the crew is not often definitely stipulated. 
A statement in that regard is, however, 
contained in the three agreements affecting 
deepsea vessels. Two of these agreements 
include the following clause, while the third 
contains a provision to much the same 
effect: “Meals served to the crew shall be 
the same as those served to the officers.” 
A similar clause is found in two or three 
other agreements not applying to deepsea 
ships. 


Coffee Time and Lunches are men- 
tioned in about 55 per cent of the agree- 
ments, which state that coffee and lunch 
will be supplied to those on regular duty 
or overtime work at might. Somewhat 
more than 20 per cent in addition allow 
time off for coffee twice a day. 


Room and Meal Allowanee—Since a 
ship’s crew is ordinarily supplied with board 
and sleeping accommodation in addition to 
wages, a large proportion of the agree- 
ments, amounting to about 65 per cent of 
the total, contain a clause which states that 
alternative room and board, or payment in 
compensation, are to be given if for any 
reason this is not provided on the ship. 

The cash allowance made when meals 
are not supplied varies from $2 per day to 
as high as $1.25 per meal (the latter in the 
case of one agreement). When a room is 
not provided the cash allowance is from $2 
to $3 per day. A typical clause regarding 
this matter is the following: 

When the Company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment shall receive 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per meal, and three 


dollars ($3.00) shall be allowed for room per 
night. 
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Transport to and from Ship at Begin- 
ning and End of Season.—In agreements 
applying to ships operating on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, where naviga- 
tion closes during the winter, a provision 
similar to the following is commonly found: 

The Company agrees, on laying up a vessel 
at the close of its navigation for the season, 
to furnish every member of the unlicensed 
personnel in the Company’s employ trans- 
portation to the homes of such crews or for 
a distance of 500 miles, whichever shall be 
the lesser, and also to refund to every 
member of the unlicensed personnel who shall 
have returned to his vessel for the entire 
navigation season or remain for three (3) 
months and left on account of illness, which, 
in the opinion of the Master of such vessel, 
would prevent him from efficiently continu- 
ing his work aboard such vessel, the amount 
of his fare from his home to such vessel or 
for a distance of 500 miles, whichever shall 
be the lesser. 


Welfare Plans—Established plans of this 
kind are not common in the industry. 
About a third of the agreements, however, 
contain a statement to the effect that the- 
setting up of such a plan is agreed to and 
that steps are to be taken to put one into 
effect. The companies agree to contribute 
to a fund to the extent of 20 cents per man 
per day. 


Safety Regulations—Provisions found in 
the agreements are set out in the table. 
The following is a common type of clause: 


It is agreed that any safety regulations 
that the Company may now have in force 
for the safety of the vessel and crew and 
any further safety regulations which the 
Company shall put into effect and bring to 
the attention of the crew shall be strictly 


adhered to by all crew members. Violation 
of any such regulations shall warrant 
dismissal. 


The Company shall exercise due diligence 
in furnishing safe gear and working equip- 
ment and shall make every reasonable effort 
to provide safe working conditions on board 
ship. 


Seniority Recognition—Skill and _ effi- 
ciency being equal, seniority applies in 
promotions in 83 per cent of the agree- 
ments, and under 60 per cent it is con- 
sidered with reference to lay-offs and 
re-hirings. 


Grievance Procedure sect out in agree- 
ments in this industry is usually brief. All 
agreements, however, refer to the matter; 
and in a large proportion of them, amount- 
ing to more than 70 per cent, steps in the 
procedure are mentioned or outlined. In 
more than a third the first step is the 
presentation of the grievance to the Master 
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of the ship by the ship’s delegate (the 
elected representative of the unlicensed 
personnel on board). About the same 
proportion of the agreements mention a 
port committee, wihch is set up at certain 
ports to deal with disputes that are not 
settled on board the ship. This committee 
nearly always consists of one representative 
of the company and one of the union. In 
some other agreements provision is made 
for referring grievances to a joint com- 
mittee, which is similar to a port committee, 
except that there are usually two members 
on each side instead of one. 


Arbitration is mentioned in 90 per cent 
of the agreements. Over half of the agree- 
ments stipulate that the federal Minister 
of Labour shall be asked to appoint an 
arbitrator if the parties cannot agree in 
choosing one. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Three-quarters 
of the agreements contain a clause prohibit- 
ing strikes and lockouts during the term 
of the agreement. 


Almost a third add the following clause 
to the prohibition: 


Any violation of this clause shall entitle 
the Company to claim damages from the 
Union and from those signing this agree- 
ment on behalf of the Union. 
include the 


A much smaller number 


further provision: 


; The Union also undertakes to prevent 
interference by other labour organizations in 
Canadian or United States ports. 


Exclusion of Subversive Elements—A 
provision aimed at excluding subversive 
elements is contained in a number of the 
agreements. The following extracts are 
examples of these clauses: 


a 


No person shall be employed on any of 
the Company’s ships unless and until he shall 
have signed and filed with the Union: “I 
hereby certify that I am not a member of 
the Communist or Fascist Party of Canada 
or hold membership in any Organization that 
advocates the overthrow of Government by 
force or violence.” Any false statement to 
the above declaration will entail instant 
dismissal. 


iY 


It is a condition of this agreement that 
the Company shall be bound only by its 
terms so long as it is satisfied the officers 
of the Union are not Communists nor the 
policy of the Union Communist-controlled 
and no person may be employed under it 
who, in the opinion of the Company, is 
either a known Communist or engages in 
ecommunistic activities. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during June and 
July made binding a number of revisions 
in wages, hours, vacations with pay, paid 
holidays and overtime. 

In the construction industry, minimum 
hourly rates for elevator construction 
mechanics and helpers in the Quebec region 
were increased by 9 and 6 cents per hour, 
respectively, making the rate for mechanics 
$1.89, and for helpers $1.32. For plasterers 
at Montreal, the minimum rate was in- 
creased by 5 cents to $2.05 per hour; a 
deferred increase will make the rate $2.12 
from October 1, 1955. 


In the construction industry at Trois 
Riviéres, Zone III was deleted from the 
territorial jurisdiction which now comprises 
Zones I and II only. Minimum hourly 
rates were increased by from 10 to 15 cents 
per hour. Workers previously covered by 
minimum rates applicable to Zone III are 
now included in Zone II, with resulting 
increases ranging from 10 to 35 cents per 
hour. However, hospital contracts awarded 
and signed prior to April 24, 1955, will be 
governed by the wage rates in effect at 
that date, until their completion. 


In the corrugated paper box industry 
throughout the province, a new agreement 
increased the minimum hourly rates of male 
employees by 5 cents per hour, females by 
8 cents; weekly hours were reduced from 
50 to 45 and paid holidays increased from 
4 to 6. 

In the construction industry in the 
counties of Terrebonne and _ Labelle, 
minimum rates (county of Labelle only) 


for carpenters-joiners and carpenters were 
increased by 5 cents per hour to $1.30 and 
$1.20, respectively, and for labourers by 
10 cents to $1 per hour; minimum rates 
for painters and watchmen were unchanged. 

In the construction industry at Joliette, 
a new agreement revised the territorial 
jurisdiction by the deletion of Zone II. A 
new scale of minimum rates provided in- 
creases of 10 cents per hour for workers 
formerly affected by the rates of Zone I 
only. Workers previously governed by the 
minimum rates applicable to Zone II are 
now covered by the rates effective through- 
out the whole jurisdiction, with resulting 
increases ranging from 10 to 20 cents per 
hour; weekly hours were unchanged at 48 
for qualified workers, 54 for common 
labour. 

In the construction industry at St. Jean 
and Iberville, a new agreement increased 
the minimum rates by from 5 to 13 cents 
per hour. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 44 for qualified workers, 50 for labourers, 
60 for shovel operators, pile drivers, etc. 

In the above summary, it will be noted 
that the two agreements governing the 
construction industry at Trois Riviéres and 
at Joliette provide changes either reducing 
or eliminating entirely the system of zoning 
which previously divided the territorial 
jurisdiction of the agreements into two or 
more zones. This elimination or reduction 
of the number of zones results in those 
employed in rural areas or small munici- 
palities benefiting by greatly increased 
minimum rates, which in some cases now 
equal the rates previously applicable to 
larger centres. 





Industrial Standards Acts, N.S., N.B., Ont., and Sask. 


Under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Nova Scotia, new schedules for bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, labourers, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers and _ sheet metal 
workers at Halifax and Dartmouth in- 
creased the minimum rate by 8 cents per 
hour; weekly hours at 40 for tradesmen 
and 48 for labourers were unchanged. 

In New Brunswick, a new schedule for 
carpenters at Saint John increased the 
minimum hourly rate by 2 cents, to $1.55 
per hour; weekly hours were unchanged at 
40 per week. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for carpenters 
at Belleville increased the minimum hourly 
rate during regular periods and for night 


work by 10 cents per hour to $1.85 and 
$2.10 per hour, respectively; weekly hours 
are unchanged at 40. 

A new schedule for carpenters at 
Windsor, Ont., replacing that which was 
last gazetted in 1951, increased _ the 
minimum rate by 32 cents per hour to $2.22 
for work during regular periods, for night 
work and on Saturday till noon, to permit 
pouring of concrete; weekly hours are 
unchanged at 40. 

At Port Arthur-Fort William, a new 
schedule for plumbers, replacing that which 
was last gazetted in 1947, increased the 
minimum rate by 80 cents to $2.05 per hour 


(Continued on page 1085) 
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‘Labour Law — 








Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia, 1955 


Fair Employment Practices Act enacted and Coal Mines Regulations Act 
amended: mine rescue workers must undergo annual medical examination 


The Nova Scotia Legislature at its 1955 
session, held from February 22 to April 7, 
enacted a Fair Employment Practices Act, 
to be administered by the Department of 
Labour. Applying to employers with five 
or more workers and to trade unions, it 
prohibits discrimination in regard to hiring 
and employment and in regard to trade 
union membership by reason of race, 
national origin, colour or religion. 

Of interest among the amendments to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act is the require- 
ment that all members of a mine rescue 
team undergo a medical examination at 
least once a year. 

Other Acts amended of interest to labour 
include the Vocational Education Act and 
the Trade Schools Regulation Act. 


Fair Employment Practices 


In enacting the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, Nova Scotia became the third 
province to pass a law forbidding discrim- 
ination by employers with regard to 
employment and by trade unions with 
regard to membership on grounds of race, 
colour, religion or national origin. A 
federal Act applying to all undertakings 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament, pro- 
vided five or more persons are employed, 
was passed in 1953. 

The Nova Scotia Act, which goes into 
effect on January 1, 1956, like the Ontario, 
Manitoba and Federal Acts applies to all 
employers with five or more employees. It 
excludes exclusively charitable, philan- 
thropic, educational, fraternal, religious or 
social organizations or corporation and 
organizations operated primarily to foster 
the welfare of a religious or racial group 
and not operated for private profit. Unlike 
the Federal Act and the other provincial 
Acts, domestic servants are not specifically 
excluded. 

The Act prohibits certain positive acts 
of discrimination. An employer may not 
refuse to employ or continue to employ 
or otherwise discriminate against any per- 
son in regard to employment or any term 
or condition of employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion. An 
employer is also forbidden to use an 
employment agency which practises such 
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discrimination. A trade union is forbidden 
to exclude any person from membership or 
to expel, suspend or otherwise discriminate 
against any person or member. 


No one may use an application form or 
publish an advertisement or make a written 
or oral inquiry in connection with employ- 
ment that expresses either directly or in- 
directly “any limitation, specification or 
preference as to race, national origin, colour 
or religion’. Discrimination against a 
person who files a complaint or gives 
evidence or otherwise assists in the prose- 
cution of a complaint under the Act is also 
forbidden. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Labour through an officer of the Depart- 
ment designated as the Director. A person 
who feels that he has been discriminated 
against may make a complaint in writing 
on the prescribed form to the Director, who 
will assign an officer of the Department or 
some other person to inquire into the com- 
plaint and to try to settle the matter. If 
he is unsuccessful, the Minister may appoint 
an Employment Practices Commission of 
one or more persons to investigate and 
endeavour to settle the complaint. The 
Commission is to inquire into all matters 
referred to it “and shall give full oppor- 
tunity to all parties to present evidence’ 
and make representations”. If it find that 
the complaint was a valid one, it must 
recommend to the Minister the course 
which should be taken, which may include 
reinstatement with or without compensation 
for loss of earnings. When the Minister 
receives the Commission’s recommendations 
he must furnish a copy to each of the 
persons affected and he may make the 
report public if he thinks it advisable. 
Finally, the Minister has power to issue 
“whatever order he deems necessary” to 
carry the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion into effect and a person affected by 
such an order must comply with it. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





The powers of the Employment Practices 
Commission are specifically set out in the 
Nova Scotia Act. A Commission may 
determine its own procedure and receive 
such evidence on oath as it considers fit, 
whether admissible in court or not. It has 
the power to summon witnesses and enforce 
their attendance and require the production 
of documents. A member or representative 
of the Commission is authorized to enter 
at any time a building or premises where 
work is carried on or where anything has 
occurred concerning the matters referred to 
the Commission and may inspect the 
premises and interrogate the employees. 
The Minister is to provide the Commission 
with a secretary and other necessary staff 
and fix their remuneration as well as deter- 
mine the remuneration of the members of 
the Committee together with travelling 
expenses. | 

The right of an aggrieved person to take 
court action regarding alleged discrimina- 
tion is retained. 

A person who does any of the things 
prohibited by the Act or who neglects to 
do anything required by the Act is guilty 
of an offence and is liable on summary 
conviction, if an individual, to a fine not 
exceeding $100 and if a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or employ- 
ment agency, to a fine not exceeding $500. 

If an employer is convicted of discrim- 
inating against an employee because he has 
filed a complaint under the Act, in addi- 
tion to the above penalty he may be 
required to pay compensation for loss of 
employment and to reinstate the employee 
in the position he would have held had 
the discriminatory act not taken place. 


The Act stipulates that a prosecution for 
an offence may be brought against an 
employers’ organization or a trade union in 
the name of the organization or union and 
that for the purpose of the prosecution the 
organization or union will be deemed to be 
a person. Any act done or omitted by an 
officer or agent of such an organization or 
union while acting in his official capacity 
will be deemed to be an act done or 
omitted by the organization or union. 

The Ministers’ consent is required for 
instituting prosecution for an offence under 
the Act. 

The Minister has further authority on his 
own initiative where he deems it expedient 
to undertake “such inquiries and other 
measures as appear advisable to him to 
promote the purpose of the Act”. The Act 
stipulates that no person shall be required 
to employ anyone or to do or refrain from 
doing any other thing contrary to any 


imstruction, direction or regulation given or 
made by or on behalf of the Government 
of Canada in the interests of the safety or 
security of Canada or an allied state. 

Regulations for the carrying out of the 
Act may be made by the Governor in 
Council. 


Coal Mines 


Amendments to the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act set out more detailed requirements 
with respect to the mine rescue corps and 
apparatus. Of special interest is the 
requirement that members of mine rescue 
teams must undergo an annual medical 
examination. Stricter rules for safety lamps 
are also laid down. 

As regards mine rescue work, the Act 
continues to require that the mine rescue 
station superintendent hold a certificate of 
competency aS a mine examiner and a 
certificate of competency in mune rescue 
work and first aid to the injured. A captain 
of a mine rescue team must also hold a 
certificate as a mine examiner. Members 
of a mine rescue team must have practical 
experience underground in a mine and hold 
the certificate in mine rescue work and 
first aid. 

A new requirement is that all members 
of the team must be certified by a doctor 
to be physically fit for mine rescue work 
and be medically examined at least once 
a year or at more frequent intervals in the 
discretion of the mine rescue station 
superintendent. 


From January 1, 1957, all members of a 
mine rescue team must be between the 
ages of 21 and 45 years. 


A further amendment states that as soon 
as rescue work has been completely organ- 
ized one qualified mine rescue man is to 
be held in readiness, fully equipped at the 
fresh air base, to replace each mine rescue 
man engaged in actual rescue work. The 
Act now requires that instructions to a 
team engaged in rescue work underground 
must be transmitted to the team through 
the senior mine rescue official underground 
at the time. 


With respect to mine rescue apparatus, 
the Act now requires that before the equip- 
ment is used each member of a mine rescue 
team must carefully examine it and satisfy 
himself that it is fully charged and in 
proper working order. The results of the 
inspection of oxygen breathing apparatus 
and other rescue equipment made by the 
mine rescue station is to be entered in a 
book kept for the purpose and available 
for inspection at all times at the mine 
rescue station. 
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Formerly, the provisions regarding rescue 
work and apparatus did not apply to a mine 
where not more than 30 persons were ordin- 
arily employed underground or to a mine 
exempted by the Minister of Mines. By 
the amendment, only mines exempted by 
the Minister need not observe these require- 
ments. 


The Act authorizes the Minister to group 
two or more mines belonging to the same 
owner for the purposes of mine rescue work. 
A new subsection provides that when the 
owners of two or more mines agree to 
provide the required mine rescue equipment 
and apparatus and to organize and train 
persons for mine rescue work at those mines 
and designate one of their number as owner 
for the purposes of the sections dealing 
with mine rescue work, the Minister is 
authorized to group the mines together and 
consider them as one for the purpose of 
mines rescue work. 


Other amendments to the Act deal with 
mine safety lamps. The Act was amended 
in 1953 to provide that when a mine 
manager is underground in a mine he must 
carry a locked flame safety lamp and no 
other type. An amendment this year pro- 
vides that he may carry a_ permissible 


electric lamp instead but that when he is 
in a working section of a mine he must 
not carry a permissible electric lamp unless 
he is accompanied by a person holding a 
certificate aS a mine examiner who is 
carrying a locked flame safety lamp. A 
further change specified that where a 
haulage road is used for a travelling road 
a permissible electric light (formerly a 
“suitabe” light) must be used on the 
approaching end of all trips. 

The sections regarding hoisting ropes 
were amended to require hoisting ropes to 
be discarded when the breaking strength 
has decreased to 85 per cent of the original 
certified breaking strength. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act was 
amended to permit a tuition fee to be 
charged a student attending a vocational 
evening school who is a resident of a 
municipality that is contributing to the 
support of the school. 

The administration of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act was transferred from the 
Minister of Labour to the Minister of 
Education. 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of British Columbia holds Labour Relations Board acted 
within its powers in relying on investigations made before amendment 
of bargaining unit, dismisses application for review of Board order 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on February 25, 1955, dismissed an applica- 
tion of an auto sales company for a writ 
of certiorari to obtain review by the Court 
of an order made by the Labour Relations 
Board on September 28, 1954, certifying the 
B.C. Auto Workers Lodge No. 1857 as the 
bargaining authority for the employees of 
the company except office staff and outside 
salesmen. 


The grounds upon which the application 
was made were that the unit of employees 
was revised during the processing of the 
application and that the Board had failed 
to investigate membership at the time the 
amendment was made but relied instead on 
an investigation made when the union first 
applied for certification. 


The facts were that the original applica- 
tion was dated August 10, 1954. By letter 
dated September 10, the Board advised 
the union that the application had been 
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amended to describe the unit of employees 
as “all employees except office staff and 
outside salesmen”. The company argued 
that the Board should deal with the status 
of the employees at the date of application 
to amend and not at the date of its 
original application, the amendment con- 
stituting in effect a new application. The 
Board took the position that inquiries 
which it made at the time of the original 
application to determine who were members 
of the union was sufficient to allow it to 
deal with the amended application as it 
was satisfied that the union represented the 
majority of employees of the enlarged unit. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane, before whom the 
motion was heard, held in dismissing the 
application, that in the circumstances and 
under this legislation, he could not go 
behind the position of the Board when it 
states that it has so satisfied itself and 


consider the sufficiency of the evidence on 
which it acted. He pointed out also that 
the Labour Relations Act, 1954, authorizes 
the Board to include additional employees 
in or exclude employees from a unit. This, 
he said, was in accordance with principles 


laid down in previous cases, particularly in 
Re International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers’ Local 213 & Labour Relations Bd. 
(B.C.) (L.G., Jan. p. 83). General Auto 
Sales Ltd. v. Labour Relations Board, 
[1955] 2 DLR 400. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia issues new regulations governing apprenticeship and 
certification of tradesmen. Saskatchewan revises hours of work orders 


In British Columbia, regulations have 
been issued under the new Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which 
provides for the certification of tradesmen 
as well as the regulation of contracts of 
apprenticeship. 


In Ontario, the regulation dealing with 
wage rates for apprentices has been re- 
issued to make separate provision for 
apprentices in the motor vehicle repairer 
trade. 


The orders under the Hours of Work Act 
in Saskatchewan which permit exceptions 
from the standards established in the Act 
have been reissued with some changes in 
the method of calculating overtime and in 
the classes of employees for whom excep- 
tions are made. 


Two orders under the Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act approve revi- 
sions of the general regulations and of the 
Board’s regulations excluding certain indus- 
tries from the operation of the Act. 
Entertainers in establishments such as night 
clubs have been excluded from the coverage 
of Part I of the Newfoundland Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


At the 1955 session of the British 
Columbia Legislature, the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (L.G., 
June, p. 670) was enacted to replace the 
Apprenticeship Act of 1935. General regu- 
lations under the new Act were approved 
by O.C. 1660 of July 5, gazetted July 14. 
They apply to all designated trades and 
apprenticeship contracts entered into under 
the Act, whether or not the trades or con- 
tracts are covered by special regulations. 
The Act permits contracts to be entered 
into, on the application of the employer and 
prospective apprentice, in other than a 
designated trade if the Director of Appren- 
ticeship approves. 
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The regulations provide for the issuing of 
apprenticeship certificates to apprentices 
who have satisfactorily completed their 
terms of apprenticeship and certificates of 
proficiency to tradesmen who have passed 
the prescribed examinations. The examina- 
tion taken by an apprentice to obtain his 
apprenticeship certificate may, with the 
approval of the examining board, qualify 
him for a certificate of proficiency, if one 
is issued in his trade. 


An application for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency, accompanied by the examination 
fee, must be sent to the Director. The 
examination is to consist of theoretical and 
practical tests of the applicant’s knowledge 
and skill. 


Three-member examining boards are to 
be appointed by the Minister of Labour. 
The Chairman shall be a member of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee or the 
Department of Labour and the other two 
members shall be chosen from employers 
and employees, respectively. The chair- 
man and one member shall constitute a 
quorum. The board may delegate any of 
its functions to one or more of its members. 


When the Director finds an application 
for examination to be in order, he will 
refer it to the appropriate examining board. 
The chairman of the board must report 
the results of each examination to the 
Director not later than 10 days following 
the completion of the examination. The 
Director must then advise the applicant in 
writing of the results of the examination. 

The hours of work of apprentices shall 
be the same as those for Journeymen in the 
trade. Overtime pay shall be based pro 
rata on the recognized overtime rate for, 
journeymen. 


The period of apprenticeship shall be set 
out in each contract of apprenticeship. 
Attendance at prescribed day classes will 
be counted as part of the time served in 
an apprenticeship year. 
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The general regulations under the earlier 
Apprenticeship Act (L.G., 1936, p. 328) 
merely set out the obligations of appren- 
tices and of employers. These are also set 
out in the new regulations with some addi- 
tional obligations. As previously, an 
apprentice must attend regularly his place 
of employment, show due regard for the 
equipment and goods of the employer, 
attend any prescribed classes, render good 
service and notify the proper authority 
(now the Director) of any difficulty which 
may occur to interfere with the carrying 
out of the terms of his contract. The new 
regulations state further that he shall, 
subject to the approval of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee, incur the loss 
of periodic wage increases for non-attend- 
ance at classes and incur the cancellation 
of his apprenticeship contract for wilful 
failure to attend classes where such failure 
could reasonably have been avoided. The 
apprentice is also required to obey all 
lawful and reasonable demands and require- 
ments of the employer or supervisor and to 
notify the Director immediately when he 
ceases to be employed by the employer to 
whom he is indentured. 


The regulations continue to require the 
employer to notify the Director when 
employing a minor or apprentice in any 
designated trade, to provide adequate 
training for each apprentice in all branches 
of the trade in so far as his facilities will 
permit, to keep each apprentice employed 
so long as work is available for him, and 
to notify the Director immediately of any 
difficulty that occurs to interfere with the 
carrying out of the terms of the contract. 
He is now also required to arrange for his 
apprentices to attend any classes prescribed 
by the Director; to refrain from employ- 
ing any person in a designated trade except 
a journeyman when one or more of his 
indentured apprentices in the trade is idle; 
to co-operate with the Director in the 
transfer of an apprentice; to notify the 
Director and obtain the approval of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee before 
making any ‘changes affecting the appren- 
ticeship contract; and to notify the 
Director immediately when, for any reason, 
an apprentice ceases to be employed. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


December 26 and 27, 1955, and January 2, 
1956, have been proclaimed as public holi- 
days on which factories in British Columbia 
may not remain open except with the 
written permission of an inspector. The 
proclamation of June 29, gazetted July 7, 
was issued under the Factories Act, which 
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specifies certain holidays, including Christ- 
mas Day and New Year’s Day, and pro- 
vides for any other day to be declared a 
holiday by proclamation. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The annual regulation exempting the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry in British 
Columbia from the provisions of the Hours 
of Work Act during the summer months 
(June 1 to November 30) was issued as 
Regulation 21 (1955) on May 24, gazetted 
June 2. The regulation apples to all 
operations in or incidental to the canning, 
preserving, drying or packing of any kind 
of fresh fruit or vegetable. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act 


A proclamation gazetted July 7 under 
the Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act has declared December 26 and 27 of 
this year and January 2, 1956, to be holi- 
days on which stores in British Columbia 
may not carry on business. 

Christmas, the day after Christmas, and 
New Year’s Day are among the days 
specified as holidays in the Act, but Christ- 
mas Day, 1955, and New Year’s Day, 1956, 
are both Sundays. The Act provides that 
other days in addition to the specified 
holidays may be proclaimed as holidays. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 


Saturday closing of shops in St. John’s 
was declared in effect from June 12 by a 
proclamation made and gazetted June 7. 
The provision will not apply during the 
Christmas period or where there is another 
whole holiday in the same week. 

A similar proclamation last year (L.G., 
Aug. 1954, p. 1158) required shops to close 
on Saturdays during the summer months 
only. 


Newfoundland Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


Actors and other entertainers in hotels, 
night clubs, restaurants, taverns and other 
similar establishments have been excluded 
from the scope of Part I of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Newfoundland. 

Previously, the exclusion applied only to 
work performed in a theatre or incidental 
to a theatre engagement by actors, artists, 
entertainers and members of their company 
(except “house employees”). The amend- 
ment extending the exclusion to other 
entertainment places was approved June 8 
and gazetted June 14. 


The amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
1951, p. 839) also specifies that an executive 
officer who is an employee of a corpora- 
tion may be deemed a workman wpon the 
application in writing of the corporative 
employer. The italicized words are new. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


Special wage rates have been established 
for apprentices in the motor vehicle repairer 
trade in Ontario. 

The wage rates are a percentage of the 
rate for a journeyman employed in the 
same designated trade or branch of a trade 
as the apprentice. The new wage rates for 
apprentices in Branch A (motor mechanic), 
Branch B (body repairer) or Branch C 
(electrical and fuel system repairer) are 
40 per cent for the first year, 50 per cent 
for the second, 60 per cent for the third, 
70 per cent for the fourth, and 80 per cent 
for the fifth. The rates for the first three 
years apply also to apprentices in Branch D 
(metal worker) where the apprenticeship 
period is three years rather than five. 

An apprentice in Branch A, B or C 
who, through holding a Secondary School 
Diploma of the industrial course in auto- 
mechanics, has qualified for a three-year 
apprenticeship period may receive 60 per 
cent for the first year, 70 per cent for the 
second and 80 per cent for the third. 

Previously, apprentices in the motor 
vehicle repairer trade received the same 
rates as other apprentices: 30 per cent for 
the first year, 40 per cent for the second, 
50 per cent for the third, 70 per cent for 
the fourth and 80 per cent for the fifth. 
Other apprentices will continue to receive 
these rates. 

The amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
1954, p. 425; June, p. 681) was approved 
by O. Reg. 114/55 on June 16, gazetted 
July 2. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The 15 orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act were reissued June 7, 
gazetted June 17, effective June 20. The 
Act provides that no employer shall require 
or permit an employee to work more than 
eight hours in a day or 44 hours in a week 
unless he pays him time and one-half his 
regular rate for hours worked in excess of 
those limits. The 15 orders are issued under 
authority given to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to declare the overtime require- 
ment not to apply to certain areas or classes 
of employment or to fix different conditions 
under which the overtime rate is to be 
paid. 

Two changes are common to the revised 
orders, bringing them into line with the 
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method set out in the Act for computing 
overtime in a week in which a_ holiday 
occurs or in which the total of daily excess 
hours and weekly excess hours differs. In 
respect of each week in which falls one of 
the eight public holidays named in the 
Minimum Wage Act the number of hours 
that may be paid for at the regular rate 
is reduced by eight, and no account is to 
be taken of any time the employee may 
have been required to work or be at the 
disposal of his employer on the holiday. 
Where overtime is payable after both daily 
and weekly limits, the new orders provide 
that where the total of the daily excesses 
and weekly excess differ, the overtime rate 
is to be paid in respect of the greater 
excess. Other changes in some orders are 
indicated below. 


As before, four orders make some excep- 
tions from the overtime pay requirements 
in certain areas of the province. 

Overtime pay is not required in the 
portion of Saskatchewan north of Township 
Sixty-two except in Creighton and Lac La 
Ronge and a five-mile radius from these 
towns (O.C. 1195/55). 

With respect to employment outside of 
factories, shops and offices, in the nine 
larger towns and 131 other towns with 
populations of more than 300, the overtime 
rate is payable after 48 hours in a week. 
This provision is effective only to August 
31, 1955. The same provision applies in- 
definitely in places under 300 population 
(OiC. 1208/55): 

In offices, in places with less than 500 
population, a 48-hour week is permitted 
before an overtime rate 1s payable; for 83 
listed towns between 300 and 500 popula- 
tion, the provision is in force only to 
August 31, 1955; for smaller centres, in- 
definitely (O.C. 1209/55). 

In shops, in cities with a population less 
than 10,000 and in the nine larger towns 
and 48 other listed towns and villages with 
more than 500 inhabitants, employees are 
permitted to work up to 11 hours on one 
day of the week, without payment of over- 
time, provided that overtime is payable 
after eight hours on other days and after 
44 hours in a week. In shops in 83 listed 
smaller towns, effective to August 31, 1955, 
and in the smaller centres (with population 
less than 300) indefinitely, a 48-hour week 
is permitted without payment of overtime 
(O1G31210/55)" 

The order providing for complete exemp- 
tion from the overtime provisions of the 
Act for certain classes of employees was 
reissued under authority of O.C. 915/55 of 
April 26, gazetted May 6, and now again 
under O.C. 1204/55. In April some changes 
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were made in the classes exempted. As 
before, the following are exempted: regis- 
tered medical practitioners or internes; 
barristers, solicitors or students at law; 
retail milk and bread salesmen and delivery 
men of carbonated beverages whose wages 
are calculated wholly or partly on a com- 
mission basis; all occupations in the logging 
industry except those carried on in an 
office, saw or planing mill; janitors or 
caretakers of residential buildings; occupa- 
tions in connection with irrigation projects 
under the Water Rights Act, except in an 
office; occupations in the geophysical and 
seismographical industry except in an office. 
Country cream pick-up drivers are no longer 
exempted. In regard to construction work, 
work on a highway from a point outside a 
town or city into or through a town or city 
is still exempt but construction work on 
an airport is no longer listed in the order. 
Pipe-line construction is also now taken 
out of the lst of complete exemptions and 
a new order (reported below) has been 
issued. Travelling occupations formerly 
exempted are now more specifically defined 
so that the exemption applies only to a 
commercial traveller who travels in the 
course of his duties to two or more towns 
or cities which are at least ten miles apart. 
It is specifically stated that the exemption 
does not apply to the operator of a 
“commercial vehicle’ as defined in the 
Vehicles Act. The occupation of fishing, as 
well as the occupation of filleting or pre- 
paring fish for market, is now exempted. 


Two special orders, as before, exempt 
specific occupations from the overtime 
requirement. These occupations are road 
maintenance by a municipality, now 
defined as “any occupation engaged in 
in connection with road maintenance 
where an employee is employed by a rural 
municipality and employed solely on road 
maintenance” (O.C. 1196/55); chartered 
accountants and students in accounting 
while they are employed in any place where 
there is no office of a practising public 
accountant (O.C. 1197/55). 


Other orders exempt certain occupations 
from the requirement to pay overtime after 
eight hours in a day and 44 hours in a 
week but set other limits after which time 
and one-half must be paid. Employees of 
swimming pools operated by the City of 
Regina may work up to 88 hours in a two- 
week period without payment of overtime 
between May 15 and September 15 each 
year (O.C. 1198/55). Employees of the 
City of Regina in any occupation in con- 
nection with public transportation are 
permitted to work nine hours in a day and 
192 hours in a month without overtime 
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(O.C. 1200/55). In garages and _ service 
stations in cities, a nine-hour day and a 
48-hour week are permitted before over- 
time becomes payable (O.C. 1201/55). 
Employees of the Saskatchewan Play- 
grounds Association engaged in maintain- 
ing skating rinks between November 1 and 
March 31 are required to be paid the 
overtime rate only after the normal 
monthly hours of work (O.C. 1202/55). 


The 44-hour week may also be averaged 
over a month for editorial writers, reporters, 
advertising men and supervisors of delivery 
boys employed by daily newspapers in 
cities (O.C. 1203/55). 

Workers in creameries located in cities, 
in poultry processing plants in centres of 
more than 3,500, and in stockyards, are 
permitted to work a nine-hour day without 
payment of overtime and the 44-hour week 
may be averaged over a month (OC. 
1205/55). For oil truck drivers, the weekly 
hours in excess of 44 during the busy season 
may be offset by any lesser number of hours 
than 44 worked in the slack season, and 
overtime is calculated on a yearly basis 


(O.C. 1207/55). 


The order relating to transmission pipe- 
line workers, first issued April 26 under 
O.C. 917/55 and now reissued, applies to 
“any occupation engaged in, in connection 
with the constructing or assisting in the 
construction of a transmission pipe-line 
where such transmission pipe-line is being 
constructed from a point or points outside 
any city, town or village”. It does not 
apply to work in connection with a distribu- 
tion or service pipe-line. The order permits 
a 48-hour week before overtime becomes 
payable (O.C. 1199/55). 


Saskatchewan Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


Regulations under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in Saskatchewan have been 
consolidated and revised, following the 
revision of the Act itself this year (L.G., 
July, p. 835). New general regulations were 
approved by O.C. 1438/55 on June 30, 
gazetted July 8, and effective July 1. An 
order excluding certain industries from the 
operation of the Act was approved by O.C. 
1439/55 on June 30. These two orders 
replace regulations issued in 1943, as 
amended at various times since. 

The general regulations set out the 
administrative procedure with respect to the 
payment of contributions to the Accident 
Fund. For the most part, assessments are 
based upon the amount of an employer’s 
payroll but, as previously, employers 


engaged in forest operations are assessed at 
rates based on the quantity produced during 
the season. 


Little change was made in the list of 
industries which have been excluded by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for such 
reasons as the sporadic and transient nature 
of the work and the impracticability of 
obtaining accurate records. 


The industries excluded are: the business 
of seedsmen, seed-growing, fruit growing, 
gardening and horticulture; the keeping or 
breeding of livestock, poultry or bees; the 
picking, grading, packing, hauling, handling 
and storage of wool, fowl, fruit or vege- 
tables, or products, other than grain, 
carried on by producer co-operative associa- 
tions; hand laundries; barber shops and 
shoe shine establishments; skating and 
curling rinks; the operation of educational 
institutions; the practice of surgery, 
medicine, dentistry or other healing arts 
and veterinary work and employees therein ; 
commercial travellers, unless employed by a 
wholesaler having a warehouse or a manu- 
facturer having a factory within the prov- 
ince; auctioneers; commercial flying; 
taxidermists; junk dealers; architects; 
volunteer employees except in mine rescue 
work; boat and canoe livery; the operation 
of race tracks, fairs, exhibitions, circuses and 
travelling shows; fishing, navigation, and 
related occupations; surveyors and _ their 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 1048) 


to leave the shop track at beginning of run 
until final arrival on shop track at end of 
last run), within nine (9) consecutive hours; 
and also for all time in excess of nine (9) 
consecutive hours, computed continuously 
from the time required to leave the shop 
track at beginning of run until final arrival 
on shop track at end of last run. Time shall 
be counted as continuous service in all cases 
where the interval of release from duty at 
any point does not exceed one (1) hour. 
Overtime to be computed on the basis of 
twelve and one-half (123) miles per hour. 
This rule applies regardless of mileage made. 


2. Overtime in short turn-around service, 
no single trip of which exceeds eighty (80) 
miles, shall be paid for on the minute basis 
at a rate per hour of one-eighth (4) of the 
daily rate provided, according to class of 
power. 


3. For calculating overtime under this rule 
the management may designate the initial 
trip. 


The company argued that the engineer's 
assignment was consistent with the require- 
ments of the service, that the engineer was 


employees; threshing and hauling of grain 
from a farm except where the hauling is 
done by an employer within the scope of 
the Act; health inspectors; poundkeepers; 
the operation of swimming pools, wading 
pools, amusement grounds, gymnasiums and 
sports clubs; janitors unless employed in an 
industry within the scope of the Act; and 
certain fuel wood operations. 

Also excluded where less than six work- 
men are usually employed are drilling or 
boring of wells for water and mining, 
other than coal, including prospecting and 
development work. These two exclusions 
do not apply when the operations are 
carried on as part of or incidental to a 
main industry covered by the Act. 

Charitable and non-profit organizations 
are excluded except as to hospitals operated 
by them and as to servants, janitors and 
maintenance employees in buildings used 
by the organizations. 

Construction work carried on by a person 
not regularly engaged in such work is 
excluded. 

An independent forest operator is ex- 
cluded provided he produces only one of 
the following products and produces less 
than the specified amount: lumber, 10M 
F.B.M.; pulpwood, boxwood and plywood 
or veneer logs, 40 cords; fuel wood, 100 
cords; ties and anchor logs, 300; fence 
posts, 7,500; lath and shingle, 50M. 


not required to perform additional service 
in the handling, manipulation or operation 
of the steam turbo-generator. 


The railway held that the right to desig- 
nate time for reporting for duty and the 
right to change that time consistent with 
the requirements of the service and by 
proper notice was a prerogative of manage- 
ment. 


The company contended, too, that the 
engineer on this assignment was compen- 
sated on a shop track to shop track basis, 
overtime after nine hours, and as such was 
paid for all time on duty. The claim, the 
company said, for duplicate payment can- 
not be justified by any schedule rule or 
agreed understanding. 

Further investigation by the Board 
revealed that the service rendered in this 
case at the turn-around point was confined 
to the train in question. The Board did 
not sustain the contention of the employees. 
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Unemployment Insurance 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit declined still further in June. Statistics* show 90,380 
filed in month, as against 97,623 in May, 114,797 in June 1954 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined still further 
during June. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 90,380 claims were 
filed in local offices across Canada in June, 
in comparison with 97,623 claims received 
during May and 114,797 recorded in June 
1954. 

On June 30 ordinary claimants numbered 
157,132 (106,805 males and 50,327 females), 
compared with 209,739 (156,899 males and 
52,840 females) on: May 31 and 199,531 
(147,113 males and 52,418 females) on June 
30, 1954. On June 30, 1955, there were 
24,288 short-time and-.4,901 temporary layoff 
claimants registered. 

During June, 88,493 adjudications were 
recorded on initial and renewal claims, of 
which 70,522 were “entitlements to benefit”. 
Total non-entitlements for June were 26,071 
(ancluding 8,100 disqualifications on revised 
claims), of which 8,699 were in respect of 
initial claims on which the basic contribu- 
tion requirements were not fulfilled. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
5,184 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 3,256 cases; and “not 
unemployed” 2,617 cases. 

New beneficiaries recorded during June 
totalled 64,865, compared with 89,249 during 
May and 81,942 during June 1954. 

Benefit payments amounting to $12,645,439 
were paid during June in respect of 
4,113,157 days, as against $19,742,906 and 
6,302,107 days during May and $15,702,229 
and 5,050,883 days during June 1954. 

The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 170-4 thousand for 
June, compared with 251-2 thousand for 
May. For the week June 26-July 2, 1954, 
the number of beneficiaries was estimated 
at 168-6 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of June was $3.07, compared with 
$3.13 for May and $3.11. for June 1954. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 2,570,908 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At June 380, employers registered num- 
bered 273,592, an increase of 3,578 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 4,457 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,127 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify fulfil- 
ment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
ing 1,330 were investigations.in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 192 casesf, 
35 against employers and 157 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 7747. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled 
$17,840,418.76, compared with $17,839,084.13 
in May and $16,868,980.60 in June 1954. 
Benefit payments in June amounted to 
$12,621,798.86, compared with $19,999,190.90 
in May and $15,700,885.61 in June 1954. 
The balance in the fund at June 30 was 
$827,814,114.26. At May 31, there was a 
balance of $822,595,494.36 and at June 30, 
1954, of $868,408,795.21. 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decisions CU-B 1154, June 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
single, 24 years of age, was employed as a 
cost accountant by a sporting goods firm 
in Leaside, Ont., a suburb of the city of 
Toronto, from October 1953 to September 
10, 1954. 

On September 13, 1954, he registered for 
employment as a labourer, filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated that he 
had left the said employment in order to 
go back to school to further his studies. 
The employer confirmed the claimant’s 
reason for separation. | 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
as from September 13, 1954, because, in his 
opinion, he was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act in that he was attending school. 


In his appeal to a court of referees, 
dated September 23, 1954, the claimant 
stated that when he left his former job 
he was merely aspiring for another type of 
employment, viz., as a teacher, that in order 
to qualify as such it was necessary for him 
to take a course at a teachers’ college and 
that he was available for work in the 
mornings until 1.00 p.m. and again in the 
evenings from 6.00 p.m. until midnight. 


On September 30, 1954, the local office 
wrote a letter to the claimant wherein it 
requested information as to the name of 
the school he was attending, the hours of 
his attendance and the subjects he was 
studying. ° 

After waiting for a reasonable period of 
time and as no reply appeared to have 
been received from the claimant, the insur- 
ance officer allowed the case to proceed to 
the court of referees, which heard it in 
Toronto on October 25, 1954. The court, 
by a unanimous decision, dismissed the 
appeal on the grounds that the claimant 
had failed to prove that he was available 
for work within the meaning of the Act, 
inasmuch as the hours which he stated he 


was free to accept employment were not: 


considered normal working hours. 


Subsequently, it came to light that the 
claimant had replied on October 2, 1954, 
to the local office’s inquiry of September 
30 and had followed it up with another 
letter dated October 19, 1954. In these 


letters he stated that he was attending the 
Toronto Teachers’ College, where he was 
taking an “Interim First Class Certificate 
Course”, that the course would last for a 
period of one scholastic year and _ that, 
because of his allocation to Form III of 
Division B of the College, the hours of 
his attendance were from 1.00 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. 


As the court did not have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the information con- 
tained in the claimant’s letters of October 
2 and 19 when it heard the case on October 
25, 1954, the insurance officer referred the 
case back to the court for a rehearing. 


Following this, the insurance officer in- 
quired from the Employment Division of 
the local office as to the possibilities of 
placing the claimant in employment during 
the hours he was available for work. The 
Employment Division replied on November 
3, 1954, that the possibilities of the claimant 
obtaining morning work were remote, but 
that employment could be provided in the 
evenings on a permanent shift from 5.00 p.m. 
to 1.00 a.m., and all day Saturday. 


The claimant attended the rehearing 
of the case, held in Toronto, Ont., on 
November 30, 1954. The court’s unanimous 
decision reads as follows: 

It will be noted that the claimant has 
registered himself with the Hmployment 
Service as labourer and states that he is 
willing to accept any type of work from 
about 6.00 in the evening until early hours 
on the following day. 

There has been no evidence adduced by 
the Commission that this claimant has been 
referred to any employment whatever and 
we feel that there are opportunities avail- 
able which the claimant would accept of 
employment in hotels and restaurants at 
hours which he could accept employment. 

We are unanimously of the opinion that 
the claimant is available for work within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The claimant’s appeal is therefore Allowed 
and the indefinite disqualification of ' the 
Insurance Officer Removed. 


On February 25, 1955, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
erounds: 

We submit that the court should have been 
governed by CU-B 765 as the circumstances 
of this claim are sufficiently similar that 
the jurisprudence in CU-B 765 should apply. 
The court’s decision gives no indication that 
CU-B 765 was considered, although it was 
noted in the submission. 
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The court appears to have been influenced 
by the claimant’s registration for work as a 
labourer willing to accept work “from about 
6:00 in the evening” and by the fact that 
the Commission had not notified him of any 
vacancy. It is submitted that when the 
court took these matters into consideration 
it should also have considered that the 
combined efforts of the claimant and the 
Commission had failed to place him in 
employment during the period from Sep- 
tember 13 to November 30. This failure 
indicates that the work which the claimant 
would accept was not readily available. 
Thus the insurance officer’s decision was 
verified by subsequent experience. 


Conclusions: The essential facts of this 
case obviously differ from those which are 
to be found in decision CU-B 765. 


In a more recent case, namely, CU-B 
1138, I stated that the availability of a 
claimant who voluntarily leaves his employ- 
ment to attend a course “must be examined 
in the light of his intention and mental 
attitude towards accepting employment 
while attending the course and of his 
prospects of employment in respect to the 
new set of circumstances which he had 
deliberately created”. I could have added 
also that each such case has to be deter- 
mined in the light of its own particular 
circumstances and that no hard and fast 
rule of adjudication can be laid down which 
might not eventually come into conflict 
with common sense and human under- 
standing. 


In the present case, I agree with the 
court of referees that the claimant was 
available for work on the date he filed his 
claim for benefit. The hours of his attend- 
ance at the course made it possible for 
him to find work of a kind which there 
was some probability of obtaining in a city 
of the size of Toronto, and the fact that, 
being a cost accountant, he nevertheless 
registered for work as a labourer prima 
facie showed that he was willing to accept 
employment. 


However, in the absence of any definite 
evidence that the claimant himself had in 
the interval endeavoured to secure employ- 
ment, I find it difficult to reconcile that he 
could still be regarded as being genuinely 
interested in working as of the date of the 
decision of the court of referees. There- 
fore, without such evidence, the court 
should have considered that the claimant 
was no longer available for work within 
the meaning of the Act as from November 
30, 1954. 


To this extent, the appeal is allowed. 


While the question of the claimant’s 
voluntary separation of September 10, 1954, 
is not, and could not now rightly be, before 
me for a decision, I am somewhat surprised 
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that a disqualification was not imposed by 
the insurance officer under Section 43(1) 
of the Act. 


Decisions CU-B 1161, June 13, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application (postal) for 
benefit on July 20, 1954, with the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in Winnipeg and stated that 
he had been employed as a school teacher 
in Tyndall, Man., from August 25, 1953, 
to June 30, 1954, when his contract expired. 
According to the submissions, he moved 
from Tyndall and took up residence in 
Saskatoon, Sask., during the latter part of 
August 1954. 

In a report of possible disqualification 
dated December 3, 1954, the manager of the 
Saskatoon local office stated in part: 

Claimant commenced classes at University 
of Saskatchewan, 22 Sept. 54, and up to the 


present date has been in attendance as 
follows: 


Mon., Wed. and Fri—8.30 am. to 
12.30 pm. (Teachers’ Course). 

Tues., Thurs. and Sat.—9.30 a.m. to 
10.30 a.m. (Educational Psychology). 


Registered occupation—Salesman. 
ondary—Teacher. 


Sec- 


Sometime in September (last week), Mr. 
L. O., contacted the claimant with regard to 
employment in his secondary occupation, and 
was informed by (the claimant) that he did 
not have certification to teach in Saskatche- 
wan. (The claimant) informed Mr.... that 
he was then in attendance at the College of 
Education. 

(The claimant) states that he considers he 
has been available for work in his registered 
occupation from 22 Sept. 54. 


The insurance officer notified the 
claimant, on December 23, 1954, that he 
was disqualified from receipt of benefit 
retroactively to September 22, 1954, on the 
ground that he was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act in that he was attending classes 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on December 28, 1954, mainly on 
the ground that he was willing and able 
to accept full-time employment at any time 
during the preceding six months. 

On January 4, 1955, he made the follow- 
ing written statement: 

... My main occupation is that of Research 
Chemist (8 years) my secondary occupation 
is Technical Sales. From June ’53 to Aug. 
1954 I was in constant touch with a Miss, 
E & P, N.E.S., Winnipeg, Man., with the 
object of obtaining any suitable employment. 

My reason for contacting Miss .... was 
that during the period Aug. 1953 to June 
1954 I was teaching in Manitoba under a 


letter of authority from the Manitoba Dept. 
of Education. 


This letter of authority was only good for 

the one year and at the completion of this 
term I would be unemployed. Miss ........ 
was unable to obtain suitable employment 
for me. During the course of discussions 
with her it was suggested and approved 
(verbally) that I take a teachers course 
which would then entitle me to a teaching 
certificate. At this time I did not make 
any definite decision or complete any docu- 
ments regarding this course.... Completion 
of these courses will be about the first week 
in May 1955. 
...L was not aware that I must first obtain 
permission from the Commission to attend 
eourses before declaring myself as_ being 
unemployed. I also wish to state that as 
from 22 September 1954 to 6 Jan. 1955 I 
would be or would have been available for 
any suitable work offered to me other than 
teaching, as I am not qualified to teach in 
this or any province. The period 22 Sept. 
54 to 6 Jan. 1955 is the first half of the 
term in courses mentioned and at any time 
during this period had I been offered work 
or had been able to obtain work on my own 
behalf I could have quit the courses and 
would have been refunded half the amount 
of tuition already paid. Actually in the 
past few years it had not been my intention 
to take up teaching as a profession and even 
at this time if I were offered work in my 
occupation would accept such.... 


In another statement of the same date, 
the claimant said that attendance at the 
courses held on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays was optional. 


The court of referees heard the case in 
Saskatoon, Sask., on January 19, 1955. Its 
unanimous decision reads as follows: 


(The claimant) appeared before this court 
and explained that he was willing to give 
up his tuition on obtaining employment, and 
had actually applied for certain positions in 
January 1955. He did not, however, obtain 
employment or give up his attending of 
University classes to which he was not 
directed. 

The ruling of this court is, therefore, that 
the claimant is not available for work, and 
that in consequence thereof he be disqualified 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period commencing 22 September 1954, as he 
has not proved himself available while 
attending classes at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant, on 
February 3, 1955, appealed to the Umpire 
on the following grounds: 


(1) That I was directed (verbally) to 
attend university classes by the Winnipeg 
office. The fact that I failed to fill in the 
correct official form directing me to take 
vocational training was only one of several 
mistakes made by the Winnipeg office. 


(2) That I am not only available for 
employment at the present time, but have 
been available for employment at any time 
during the past seven months. 


In a memorandum dated February 17, 
1955, the manager of the Winnipeg local 
office stated in part: 

At no time was this appellant directed to 
attend university. If he had been, he would 
have been referred to the Special Place- 
ments Section which looks after advising 


people regarding courses to which they could 
be directed by NES. 


Conclusions: In a_ recent decision, 
namely, CU-B 1138, I stated that the 
availability of a claimant who had volun- 
tarily left his employment to attend a 
course had to be examined “in the light 
of his intention and mental attitude 
towards accepting employment while attend- 
ing the course and of his prospects of 
employment in respect to the new set of 
circumstances which he has deliberately 
created”. 


In a more recent case, CU-B 1154 (see 
above), I held that a claimant who had 
voluntarily separated from his employment 
for the same purpose, registered for work 
as a labourer and was free to work in the 
mornings, and in fact until 1.00 p.m., and 
in the evenings from 6.00 p.m. until mid- 
night, was available for work for approxi- 
mately the first six weeks of his claim, 
inasmuch as “the hours of his attendance 
at the course made it possible for him to 
find work of a kind which there was some 
probability of obtaining in a city of the 
size of Toronto”. I also added: “...Each 
such case has to be determined in the light 
of its own particular circumstances and... 
no hard and fast rule of adjudication can 
be laid down which might not eventually 
come into conflict with common sense and 
human understanding”. 


In the present case, the evidence dis- 
closes that the claimant did not voluntarily 
leave his employment, that he was ready 
to accept “any suitable work...other than 
teaching” and that the hours of his attend- 
ance at the course did not prevent him 
from accepting work each afternoon and 
evening. The evidence also reveals that 
he decided to attend university after con- 
sultation with the placement officer of the 
local office and with a view to improving 
his chances of securing employment, and 
that, had he been offered work or able to 
obtain any through his own efforts at any 
time during the period September 22, 1954, 
to January 6, 1955, he could have quit the 
courses. All those circumstances, in my 
opinion, prima facie show that the claimant 
was willing to accept employment while 
attending the classes, and it seems that, in 
the absence of any information whatsoever 
regarding the condition of the labour 


(Continued on page 1074) 
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Labour Condi itions 


im Federal Government Contracts: 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 216 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 189 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ......20..... 1 $ 970.40 
Defence Production (June Report) ............ 171 599,943 .00 
Defence*Produection™( Jilly Report)" 2.12 -.7. «<8 106 667,933 .00 
Post Orie Ere Cues Mice 6 Siete Shei Pemen OB st 12 BU Meine 7 
RAGE POF - Fier este AN Raine eran, 8 172)315-38 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if: there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 

or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose, of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the . district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to oe observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
Jation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national’ origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $11,943.72 was collected from four employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 291 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Cornwallis 
N 8S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of school. Halifax N S: Pelton & Co 
Ltd, *exterior painting. New Glasgow, 
Stellarton & Trenton N 8S: Maritime 
Sprayers & Decorators, *exterior painting 
of houses. Shearwater N S: Standard Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of housing 
units & walks. Chatham N B: M F Schur- 
man Co Ltd, construction of MDPR units 
& all services except electrical distribution. 
Ajax Ont: Civendev Ltd, construction of 
trunk sewer. Barriefield Ont: George Hardy 
Ltd, construction of apartments. fort 
Wiliam Ont: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvement «& planting. Hagers- 
ville Ont: Niagara Engineering & Con- 
struction Co, construction of electrical 
distribution system, street lghting & fire 
alarm systems. Midland Ont: Thomas 
Wilcox & Sons Ltd, site improvement & 


planting. Nzagara-on-the-Lake Ont: The 
Combination Painting, Decorating «& 
Cleaning Co, *exterior painting of 


houses. Ottawa Ont: Durie Mosiac & 
Marble Ltd, *alterations to shower rooms, 
Laurentian Terrace; Maurice Savard, in- 
terlor painting of 200 apartment suites, 
Strathcona Heights; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works, *installation of bases under boilers, 
Strathcona Heights; Rene Robitaille, *in- 
terior painting of hallways, Strathcona 
Heights. St Catharines Ont: The Combin- 
ation Painting, Decorating & Cleaning Co, 
*exterlor painting of houses & woodsheds. 
Stratford Ont: Carl Henry, *exterior paint- 
ing of houses. Z'renton Ont: Tatham Co 
Ltd, construction of school. Walkerton 
Ont: Clifford Wenzel, *exterior painting of 
houses. Dundurn Sask: Little, Borland & 
Co Ltd, construction of housing units & all 
services. Moose Jaw Sask: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting. Lethbridge Alta: H U Schulz, 
*exterior painting. New Westminster B C: 
Scotland & Adamson, *preparation & pav- 
ing, ete of parking lots; Mainland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *supply & installation of 
storm drainage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp Ltd, supply & construction of security 


& perimeter fencing. Chatham N_ B: 
Parker Bros Ltd, *completion of unit 
transmitter bldg (painting); Canadian 


Pittsburg Industries Ltd, *completion of 
unit transmitter bldg (glazing); Gunters 
Flooring Service, *completion of unit trans- 
mitter bldg (tile & terrazzo flooring) ; 
Cosman & Co Ltd, *completion of unit 
transmitter bldg (sheet metal). Bedford 
Basin N 8: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of telephone, fire alarm & 
security patrol system. Dartmouth N SBS: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of 
physical & recreational training bldg. 
Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of standard drill & recreational 


hall, RCAF Station. Sydney N S: Stephens 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldgs, net 
slab & services, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Bagotville Que: Raymond Bourbeau, grad- 
ing, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. 
Casey Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of water & sewer distribution 
systems. St Johns Que: Franki Compressed 
Pile Co of Canada Ltd, provision of caisson 
piles for Academic Bldg; A N Bail Co Ltd, 
installation of primary electrical substation 
& underground electrical distribution system 
& construction of roads, parking areas, etc— 
College Militaire Royal; A N Bail Co Ltd, 
construction of service bldg, College Mili- 
taire Royal. Valcartier Que: Tellier & 
Groleau, construction of officers’ mess & 
W O’s & Sergeants’ mess. Hagersville Ont: 
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Canadian Engineering & Contracting Co 
Ltd, construction of pump house «& piping, 
No 27 COD Sub-Depot. London Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs, grading & retaining wall, B & C. 
Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Lid, 
construction of extension to central heating 
plant. Rivers Man: Argo Construction Ltd, 
construction of hangar. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of mess; Albi Applicators Ltd, supply & 
application of fire retardant material on 
maintenance hanger & workshops. Edmon- 
ton Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, 


construction of pumphouse & reservoir, 
Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: Mannix- 
O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, *repairing leak 
in water line, Supply Depot; Bennett «& 
White (Alberta) Ltd, construction of 
refuelling tender garage, RCAF Station; 
Mix Bros Construction Co Ltd, comple- 
tion of construction of roads & hardstands, 
RCAF “X” Depot. Wainwright Alta: 
Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of various bldgs, ammunition maga- 
zines & outside services. Vernon B C: 
Storms Contracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, con- 
struction of parade square. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, replace- 
ment of loading ramp. Hammonds Plains 
N 8S: Floyd W Wheaton, replacement of 
guy anchors for aerial masts & bases. York 
Redoubt to Purcell Cove N S: Standard 
Paving (Maritime) Ltd, road _ repairs. 
Valcartier Que: Benjamin G Church Ltd, 
caulking, insulation of roofing & siding of 
garage (bldg #84). Barnrefield Ont: 
National Painting & Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQ’s, Fort Henry 
Heights. Kingston Ont: National Painting 
& Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 


dormitories, Royal Military College. 
Oshawa Ont: G H Godsall Equipment Ltd, 
supply & installation of generator set, 
Wireless Station. Ottawa Ont: Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, new transformer vault & elec- 
trical distribution system, Beach Bldg. 
Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, wiring 
& lighting of magazine area bldgs; 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of garage doors, “M” area. 
Winnipeg Man: Malcom Construction Co 
Ltd, removal & replacement of wooden 
floors in leantos of various hangers, RCAF 
Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N 8S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, spraying of bituminous 
membrane on bare sand areas, RCAF 
Station. Halfax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, 
relocation of high pressure steam boilers in 
Central Victualling Depot, Heating Plant; 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of concrete slab & erection of hut, HMC 
Dockyard. Yarmouth N S: Rodney Con- 
tractors Ltd, landscaping, ground improve- 
ments & fencing, Armouries. Chatham 
N B: Eastern Landscape Co, *landscaping, 
RCAF Station. McGivney N B: Stirling 
Electric Ltd, construction of pole line. 
Moncton N B: George H Hamilton & Son, 
application of tar & gravel roof to bldg, 
No 5 Supply Depot. Montreal Que: 
Allied Bldg Services Ltd, repair & water- 
proofing of masonry & brickwork at Victoria 
Rifles Armoury; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, 
repair & waterproofing of masonry «& brick- 
work at Armoury (B W) 2067 Bleury St; 
Allied Bldg Services Ltd, repair & water- 
proofing of masonry & brickwork at bldg 
#104, Manning Depot; Allied Bldg Services 


Ltd, repair & waterproofing of masonry «& 
brickwork at Armoury, 760 St Zotique St. 
St Hubert Que: Jean Paul Benoit, exterior 
painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Philippe Baillargeon, repair of roads, 
RCAF Station. Meaford Ont: Juniper’s 
Haulage & Excavating, repairs to Warner 
Road, A F V Range. Milton Ont: Ontario 
Stone Facing Ltd, exterior covering of walls 
of bldgs at Armouries. Ottawa Ont: Colt 
Contracting Co Ltd, renovation of exterior 
of bldgs, Beaver Barracks. Trenton Ont: 
P H Davis, bldg alterations, RCAF Station; 
Willard. & Bluj, redecoration of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Modern Floor 
Surfacing Co, sanding, filling, sealing «& 
finishing of floors, CJATC camp. Winnipeg 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to swimming pool, HMCS “Chippawa”. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, road con- 
struction, RCAF Station; Redi-Mix Ltd, 
application of asphalt primer & hot mix 
asphalt, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Patrick Construction Co Ltd, extension of 
watermains, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, repairs to concrete piling at pier 2. 
Montreal Harbour Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, widening roadway on downstream 


side of Jacques Cartier Bridge. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


| St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: A F Simpson, replacement of wharf, Georgina 
Island. Banff National Park Alta: Banff Construction Co, construction of staff residence 


& public comfort station in Central Park area. 
Lethbridge Construction Co Ltd, construction of superintendent’s residence. 


Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
Upper & 


Lower Whitehorse Y T: Campbell’s Ltd, construction of semi-detached staff residences, 
garages & concrete sidewalks. Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island, NWT: The Tower Co Ltd, 
construction of school, garage & generator bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Catalina Nfid: J P Porter Co Lid, 
*dredging. St. Lawrence Nfld: Gulf Mari- 
time Construction Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Windsor Nfld: Newfoundland Engi- 
neering & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Alberton P E I: 
Wm Baglole & Ernest Noy, repairs to 
railway wharf. Fishing Cove P E T: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, breakwater 
improvements. Graham’s Pond P E I: 
Lloyd Everett Wellner, *dredging. Muumine- 
egash P EK I: M C Campbell Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to breakwaters. Naufrage 
P E I: Lloyd Everett Wellner, *dredging; 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall. Poverty Beach P E T: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of 
breakwater & landing facilities. Rustico 
Harbour P E I: Murray H Smith, wharf 
repairs. Rustico North P E I: Morrison & 
McRae Ltd, construction of retaining wall. 
Tignish P FE I: R A Blyth, breakwater 
repairs. Abbott’s Harbour N S: Vincent M 
Babine, wharf extension. Ballantyne’s 
Cove N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf extension & harbour improvements. 
Dartmouth N S&S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, construction of jetty, R C N 
Air Station, HMCS “Shearwater”. Kraut 
Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf 
extension. Lunenburg N S: Atlantic Bridge 
Co Ltd, *construction of steel pontoons for 
Dredge “PWD No 12”. Meteghan N S: 
Vincent M Babine, breakwater repairs & 
protection of approach. Middle Point Cove 
(Indian Head) N S: Nova Scotia Sand & 
Gravel Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pictou 
N 8S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construc- 
tion of steel tug boat. Salmon River N S: 
Vincent M Babine, breakwater repairs. 
Victoria Bridge N S: H E MacDonald, 
reconstruction of wharf. Yarmouth N S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of ferry terminal bldg. Dalhousie 
Nabe sP? Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Dipper Harbour N B: Colin R MacDonald, 
breakwater repairs & improvements. 
Miscou N B: Connolly Construction 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie Comeau Que: 
Manik Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Baie St Paul Que: Antoine Chatigny, 
wharf improvements. Batiscan River Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Hull 


Que: Wilfrid D St-Cyr Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of boiler & equipment, Animal 
Research Station, Laboratory Bldg. Lac 
Nominingue Que: Cummins Construction 
Co, *dredeing. “DTslet Ques FP A 
Normand Inc, construction of protection 
wall. Montreal Que: Anglo-Canadian 
Window Cleaning Service, cleaning of 
public bldg; Desourdy Construction Ltd, 
construction of postal station “Jacques 
Cartier”. Paspebiac Que: George K Steele, 
wharf remedial works. Port au Persil Que: 
Alphonse Montminy, wharf extension. 
Richelieu River (Pointe a la Meule) Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Roche- 
heu River (St Ours) Que: Marine Indus- 
tries Ltd, *dredging. Ste Anne de Sorel 
(Ile de Grace) Que: Lucien Lachapelle, 
*dredging. Stanhope Que: Wilfrid Laroche, 
construction of combined bus terminal & 
examining warehouse, Customs & Immigra- 
tion Bldg. Amherstburg Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Arnprior Ont: A H Close & Son, 
installation of plumbing & heating systems, 
Bldg No 8, Civil Defence College; 
Universal Electric, installation of electrical 
system, Bldg No 8, Civil Defence College. 
Bayfield Ont: R A Blyth, extension to 
retaining wall. Newmarket Ont: Olmsted 
& Parker Construction Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations to federal public bldg. Oshawa 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Ross-Meagher 
Ltd, construction of chemistry, radioactive 
ores & administration bldg; Wm D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs, 
Elgin Bldg; A Amyot & Fils, improve- 
ments to RCMP Range, Justice Bldg; Edge 
Ltd, supply & installation of condensate 
main, replacing unserviceable return mains, 
Central Heating Plant Tunnel. Pelee 
Island Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, 
repairs to north wharf. Port Burwell Ont: 
Russell Construction Ltd, *dredging. Port 
Stanley Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, 
*dredging. Winnipeg Man: McBain & 
Jack, renewal of roof & repair of flashing, 
Customs Examining Warehouse; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of garage, 
Deer Lodge Hospital. Cumberland House 
Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yards, construgtion 
of RCMP Detachment Bldg. North Battle- 
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ford Sask: The Lino Shop, floor covering, 
Indian Hospital. Regina Sask: Smith Bros 
& Wilson Ltd, construction of “depot” divi- 
sion mess cafeteria, RCMP-C A 2021. 
Saskatoon Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of science service laboratory. 
Wynyard Sask: Diener & Son, addition to 
public bldg. Banff National Park Alta: 
Mannix Ltd, grading & culverts, Banff- 
Jasper Highway Mile 16-21. Banff National 
Park, Alta, & -YonowN ational Parke B- Ce 
Western Water ‘Wells Ltd, test drilling at 
various bridge sites. Hdmonton Alta: A V 
Carlson Ltd, alterations to McKenny Bldg. 
Lethbridge Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of RCMP Administration Bldg. 
Fraser River, Garry Point, B C: Gilley Bros 
Ltd, bank protection. Harrison Lake 
(Fraser Valley) B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, breakwater renewal. 
Nanaimo B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
assembly wharf improvements. New West- 


minster B C: John Manly Ltd, *construc- 
tion of utility launch for Dredge No 332. 
Prince Rupert (Sourdough Bay) B C: 
Northwest Construction Ltd, construction 
of station bldg, Dept of Fisheries. Refuge 
Cove (Redonda Island) B C: Horie & 
Tynan Construction Ltd, float replacement. 
Squtty Bay (Lasquett Island) B C: 
McKenzie Bridge & Derrick Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing Stewart BC: Skeena River Pile Driving 
Co, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: George 
D McLean & Associates Ltd, alterations to 
seventh floor, Begg Bldg; C J Oliver Ltd, 
alterations to Ist floor, Winch Bldg. 
Victoria B C: Ove Pedersen, general 
repairs, painting etc, of various bldgs, 
Astrophysical Observatory, Saanich Moun- 
tain; Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, instal- 
lation of new lighting, public bldg. Dawson 
Y T: Saanich Plumbing & Heating, alter- 
ations to heating system, etc, Administra- 
tion Bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Miron & Freres 
Ltee, excavation of channel, station 710+00 
to 752+00; Miron & Freres Ltee, excava- 
tion of channel & construction of dyke, 
station 75+00 to 124+00; Walsh-Canadian 
Construction Co Ltd, excavation of channel 


& construction of dyke, station 250+00 to 
450-+-00; Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd, excavation of channel & 
construction of dyke, station 450+00 to 
605+00; A Janin & Cie Ltee, construction 
of temporary water supply system. 


Department of Transport 


Baccaliew Island Nfid: S J Clark, con- 
struction of dwelling, fog alarm & demoli- 
tion of old bldgs. Cape Bay Nfld: RG 
McDougall Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Fox Powt Nfld: S J Clark, construction 
of dwelling. Jerome Point N 8: RG 
McDougall Ltd, construction of dwelling, 
tower & demolition of existing dwelling. 
Carleton Point Que: Marcel Cauvier & J E 
Keays, construction of dwellings. Dorval 
Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Egg Island 
Que: Arthur Lafontaine & Ovide Fortin, 








Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1069) 


market in Saskatoon during the latter- 
mentioned period, I must assume that work 
of the kind which he was desirous of 
procuring then existed in that city. He 
was, therefore, available for work within 
the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of the 
Act on September 22, 1954. 

However, even though the lack of infor- 
mation regarding the condition of the 
labour market makes it difficult for me to 
determine precisely when a_ reasonable 
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construction of dwelling & lght tower. 
Quebec Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, con- 
struction of lighthouse & supply & buoy 
vessel. Harlton Ont: Walter R. Grieve, 
airport lighting. London Ont: Towland 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Lulu Island B C: B C Weed 
& Brush Control Ltd, clearing lands of 
transmitting station. Vancouver B C: 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, additional airport 
development. Coral Harbour N W T: The 
Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication, etc, of 
sleeping quarters bldg & power house. 


period of time in which to obtain work 
could be deemed to have elapsed, I feel 
that such period should be limited to three 
months, after which period the claimant’s 
inability to secure employment should be 
regarded as being mainly due to “the new 
set of circumstances which he had deliber- 
ately created”. 


The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the claimant is held to have been avail- 
able for work for the period September 22 
to December 21, 1954, inclusive. 


Wases, Hours and | 
Working Conditions 


Salaries of Office Workers in 
Manufacturing, 6 Cities, 1954 


Modest increase for most occupations in 1954 noted in six selected 
cities. Average decrease shown for some occupations resulted partly 
from shifts in number of workers at various salaries within occupation 


A modest salary increase during 1954 for 
some office worker occupations was noted 
in a study in six selected cities. For some 
occupations, an average decrease was 
recorded; this resulted in part from shifts 
in the number of workers at various salaries. 

The study was based on returns from 
representative employers in the annual wage 
and salary survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch for October 1, 1954. 
Approximately 6,700 establishments employ- 
ing about 196,000 office workers were 
included in the survey. 


The accompanying table shows salaries 
and salary ranges for 32 representative 
office occupations, 11 male and 21 female. 
In the six selected cities there were 8,750 
male and 19,827 female employees; the 
totals by city were: Halifax, 225; Montreal, 
12,309; Toronto, 11,554; Winnipeg, 1,926; 
Edmonton, 732; and Vancouver, 1,831. 


Only three of the 18 decreases noted in 
the six cities occurred in Montreal and 
Toronto, the two largest manufacturing 
centres. A comparison of the average 
weekly salaries for male office clerks, the 
largest occupational class, in these two 
cities gives an indication of the variation 
in salary trends between 1953 and 1954. 
For Montreal, the rates for the two years 
are: 
































Per cent 
1953 1954 Chane 
$ $ 
SEnlO LAP 72.39 | 71.92 —0:6 
Intermediate... 55.68 58.17 +4-5 
UNIOL 1 Wee ee 36.57 38.90 +6:4 
Re SA ee ee ee ee 
and for Toronto: 
Per cent 
1953 1954 Chance 
$ $ 
Senionene eee 68.78 (ie +3-4 
Intermediate... 53.97 56.78 +5-2 
VUNLOLA eee 39.87 43.01 +7°-9 
OP is EE ee eS 


Salaries for male bookkeepers in Toronto 
showed an increase of approximately 10 
per cent over the previous year, whereas 
in Montreal the increase for the same 
occupation was approximately 2 per cent. 

Salaries for private secretaries and 
bookkeepers, two female job categories, 
had an average increase in all five centres 
(Edmonton was not included in 1953 
article). There was a wider inter-city 
variation in gains for private secretaries 
than for bookkeepers, but increases were 
greater for bookkeepers. Average weekly 
salaries for private secretaries in the two 
years were as follows: 

















Per cent 
Teg 1954 Increase 
$ $ 

iSbAlbiip yews sows 45.04 45.40 0-8 
Montreal....... 58.45 61.20 4.7 
‘Roronto sue ee 58.20 58 .37 0-3 
Winnipeg....... 50.81 51.40 1-2 
Vancouver...... 53.30 55.81 4-7 

















and for all grades of female bookkeepers: 


























Per cent 
1953 1954 Tecroase 
$ $ 

a lifaxcer eee 40.52 42.60 5-1 
Montred aan eee 48.16 51.05 6-0 
IROTOMUOM eee 48 .46 5212 7-6 
Winnipecsrr er 41.61 44.18 6-2 
Vancouver...... 47.43 49.56 4-5 





Two occupations have been added since 
the last article was published on _ this 
subject (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1314) and one 
other—female secretarial stenographers— 
was dropped. Edmonton was included this 
year in order to have a better representa- 
tion from the Prairie Provinces and because 
of its importance among those cities show- 
ing great industrial expansion in the post- 
war period. 

The figures reveal that among the male 
job classes covered in this analysis, salary 
levels were highest for senior office clerks, 
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senior bookkeepers, and cost clerks. Junior 
clerks and filing clerks were at the low end 
of the salary scale, although it should be 
noted that there are very few males 
employed in the last category. 

Among the female job classes covered, 
average salaries for private secretaries, 
senior bookkeepers, and senior office clerks 
were generally at the highest level, and 
that salaries for junior clerks, filing clerks, 
and junior typists at the lowest level. In 
the office appliance group, billing machine 
operators received lower salaries than book- 
keeping and calculating machine operators, 
the difference in the averages ranging from 
two to three dollars per week. Material 
record, order, and payroll clerks showed 
very little variation in average salaries in 


Montreal. In the other cities, however, 
lower salaries for material record clerks was 
the tendency. 


There were wide variations in quite a 
few cases in the average salaries of similar 
occupations among the six cities. Male 
senior bookkeepers averaged close to $74 a 
week in Vancouver, the highest paying 
centre, and less than $54 in Halifax. In 
general, Montreal and Toronto were the 
two highest paying cities, followed closely 
by Vancouver and Edmonton. This pattern 
is evident for most of the occupations 
involved, except in the case of women 
performing stenographic-typing work. Here, 
the differential was substantially greater, 
averaging two to four dollars more per 
week in Montreal and Toronto than in 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July 1955* 


Time lost in work stoppages resulting 
from labour-management disputes increased 
sharply during July as compared with the 
previous month and with July 1954, 
although the number of disputes in exist- 
ence was about the same in each period. 
Two-thirds of the total idleness in July 
1955 was caused by five stoppages involv- 
ing: aircraft factory workers at Downs- 
view (Toronto), Ont.; cellulose products 
factory workers at Shawinigan Falls, Que.; 
pulp and paper mill workers at Shawinigan 
Falls and Grand’Mére, Que.; steel mill 
workers at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont; and 
seamen at Vancouver, B.C. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 18 of the 32 stoppages in existence 
during July. Of the other disputes, four 
arose over reduced wages, four over dis- 
missal of workers, four over union questions 
and two over causes affecting conditions 
of work. 

Preliminary figures for July 1955 show 
a total of 32 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 10,913 workers, with a 
time loss of 96,335 man-days, compared 
with 29 strikes and lockouts in June 1955, 
with 5,664 workers involved and a loss of 
47,355 days. In July 1954 there were 30 
strikes and lockouts, 6,658 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 54,146 days. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


For the first seven months of 1955 
preliminary figures show a total of 92 
strikes and lockouts, involving 29,411 
workers and a loss of 462,323 man-days. 
In the same period in 1954 there were 114 
strikes and lockouts, 30,283 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 421,701 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in July 1955 was 0-12 per cent 
of the estimated working time; June 1955 
and July 1954, 0:06 per cent; the first 
seven months of 1955, 0:08 per cent; and 
the first seven months of 1954, 0:07 per 
cent. 

Of the 32 stoppages in existence during 
July, seven were settled in favour of the 
workers, four in favour of the employers, 
six were compromise settlements and four 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 11 disputes were still in 
existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954.) 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in May 1955 was 257 and 
nine were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 266 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress, 201,500 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 838,000 days caused. 


Of the 257 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in May, 18, directly 
involving 47,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 144, 
directly involving 35,900 workers, over 
other wage questions; four, directly in- 
volving 890 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 14, directly involving 
26,900 workers, over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or 


persons; 72, directly involving 6,600 
workers, over other questions respecting 
working arrangements; four, directly in- 


volving 1,300 workers, over questions of 
trade union principle; and one, directly 
involving 77,300 workers, was in support 
of workers involved in another dispute. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for May 1955 reports a total of 
20 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during the first quarter of 1955, 
involving 5,209 workers and a loss of 9,881 
working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1955 show 
500 work stoppages resulting from Jabour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 500,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,400,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for May 1955 were 
375 stoppages involving 170,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,600,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, August 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949-=100) 
advanced 0:3 per cent from 116:0 to 
116-4 between July 2 and August 1, 1955. 
The change was mainly attributable to the 
food index, which increased from 111-5 to 
113-4; 

In August 1954 the consumer price index 
stood at 117-0 and the food component at 
114-4. 

Among food items, increases were regis- 
tered by butter, eggs, grapefruit and most 
cuts of beef and lamb, while decreases 
occurred in margarine, apples and _ fresh 
vegetables, notably tomatoes and potatoes. 

The shelter series advanced slightly as 
the home-ownership component moved up 
fractionally and rents were unchanged. 
Prices for most clothing items were 
unchanged in August; a few slight changes 
balanced each other to leave the clothing 
index at 107-8. The household operation 
index also remained unchanged between 
July 2 and August 1, a fractional increase 
in coal being insufficient to change the 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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group index from its July level of 115-8. 
Other commodities and services advanced 
0-3 per cent from 117-7 to 118-0, as in- 
creased street car and taxi fares and higher 
hospital rates more than outweighed a slight 
decrease in the price of gasoline. 

The index one year earlier (August 2, 
1954) was 117-0. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 114-4, shelter 127-0, cloth- 
ing 109-6, household operation 117-2, and 
other commodities and services 117-7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1955 


Consumer price indexes for seven of the 
ten regional cities advanced between June 
1 and July 2, 1955, two were unchanged 
and one declined. Advances ranged from 
0-1 per cent in Ottawa and Halifax to 0:4 
per cent in Winnipeg, with the decline in 
Vancouver being 0:3 per cent. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities but 
St. John’s and Saint John. Egg prices were 
substantially higher in most cities. Fruit 
and vegetable prices were generally higher, 
lower prices for potatoes in most cities 
being an exception. Meat prices, particu- 
larly those for pork, were higher. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


index 1949=100 


Index 1949=100 
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The July clothing indexes showed little 
change from those of the previous month. 
There were slight declines in Winnipeg and 
Toronto and unchanged indexes in the other 
eight cities. Shelter indexes were slightly 
higher in seven cities, unchanged in three. 

Household operation indexes varied. A 
decline in the Vancouver index resulted 
from lower prices for wood fuel, and an 
advance in St. John’s coal prices was 
reflected in a higher index in that city. 


Increased telephone rates in Winnipeg 
advanced its index. 
The other commodities and_ services 


indexes were slightly lower in five cities, 
unchanged in four. The small increase in 
St. John’s resulted mainly from higher 
prices for hair cuts. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June 1 and July 2 were 
as follows: Winnipeg +0:5 to 115-5; 
Montreal +0-4 to 116-7; Toronto +-0-4 to 
118-7; Edmonton-Calgary +0-3 to 114-1; 
St. John’s +0-2 to 104-5; Halifax +0-1 to 
114-7; Ottawa +0-1 to 117-0; Vancouver 
—0-3 to 116-5. Saint John and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 117-3 and 
114-3 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1955 


Wholesale prices averaged a slight 0-1 
per cent less in July than in June, the 
general index (1935-39=100) declining to 
218-4 from 218-7. 





*On base June 1951—100. 


1952 














1953 1954 1955 


Animal product prices averaged 1-1 per 
cent lower and vegetable product prices 
receded 0:4 per cent. Prices of chemicals 
and allied products declined 0-1 per cent 
but non-ferrous metal prices rose 0-3 per 
cent. Both wood, wood products and paper 


prices and non-metallic mineral prices 
moved up 0:2 per cent. Iron and iron 
product prices rose 0-1 per cent. Fibres, 


textiles and textile product prices showed 
no over-all change. 


Farm Products 


Prices of farm products at terminal 
markets averaged 1-1 per cent lower in 
July than in June, the index on the 1935-39 
base dropping to 209-8 from 212-2. Sub- 
stantial decreases in eastern potatoes and 
grains and smaller decreases in hay and 
western potatoes and grains resulted in a 
2-5 per cent reduction in field product 
prices. Animal product prices fell 0-2 per 
cent, decreases in calves, hogs and lambs 
outweighing increases in eggs, steers, poultry 
and eastern cheese milk. 


Building Materials 


Residential building material prices aver- 
aged 0:3 per cent higher in July than in 
June, gains in spruce lumber, cedar shingles 
and metal weatherstripping more than off- 
setting declines in some electrical fixtures. 
Non-residential building material prices 
rose 0:2 per cent, largely due to increases 
in spruce and pine lumber, electrical con- 
duit, galvanized sheets and rubber tile. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose 0°3 per cent between mid-June and 
mid-July, from 114-4 to 114-7 (1947- 
49-100). The index last July was 115-2. 

Higher prices were recorded for most 
fresh fruits and for such items as men’s 
haircuts and home permanent wave refill 


kits. Cost of housing, household operation 
and medical care reached record levels. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour dropped 0-2 
per cent between mid-April and mid-June, 
from 110-8 to 110°6 (January 1952—100). 
The index, however, was still 3-9 per cent 
above that for May 1954. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in THe Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 85. 
Biographies 


1. Matusow, Harvey Marshall. False 
Witness. 1st ed. New York, Cameron & 
Kann; distributed by Cameron Associates, 
1955. Pp. 255... “Autobiography of. “an 
ex-Communist professional witness who 
appeared before many U.S. Congressional 
Investigation Committees. 


2. Nestor, Agnes. Woman’s Labor 
Leader, an Autobiography. Rockford, II, 
Bellevue Books Pub. Co., 1954. Pp. 307. 
Miss Nestor was the head of Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League for 35 years 
from 1913 till her death in 1948. 


3. Nevins, Allan. Ford: the Times, the 
Man, the Company, by Allan Nevins with 
the collaboration of Frank Ernest Hill. 
New York, Scribner, 1954. Pp. 688. 


Business Records 


4. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Organization and Methods _ Service. 
Manual of Forms Design and Control. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 61. 


5. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Organization and Methods _ Service. 
Manual on Filing Services. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 42. 
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Civil Service 


6. Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-Second Annual Convention held in 
... Regina, May .18, 19--and -.20, °1955. 
Regina, 1955. Pp. 123. 

7. U.S. Civil Service Commission. Pay 
Structure of the Federal Civil Service, 
June 30, 1958. Washington, 1954. Pp. 32. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. Lovell, Hugh Gilbert. Collective 
Bargaining in the Motion Picture Industry, 
a Struggle for Stability, by Hugh Lovell 
and Tasile Carter. Berkeley, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, c1955. Pp. 54. 

9. Princeton University. Industrial 
Relations Section. Union Decisions in 
Collective Bargaining, by Robert R. France. 
Princeton, 1955. Pp. 49. 

10. Quebee (City). Université Laval. 
Faculté Des Sciences Sociales. Departe- 
ment Des Relations Industrielles. Le 
Réglement des Conflits de Droit. Quebec, 
Les Presses Universitaires de Laval, 1954. 


Pp. 137. At head of title: Neuviéme 
Congrés des Relations Industrielles de 
Laval. 


11. Torff, Selwyn H. Are You Ready 
to talk Contract? Paper delivered before 
Collective Bargaining Conference of 
American Management Association, New 
York, May 18, 1955. Chicago, Seyforth, 
Shaw & Fairweather, 1955. Pp. 18. 


Economic Conditions 


12. United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Processes 
and Problems of Industrialization in Under- 
Developed Countries, 1955. New York, 
1955. Ppa lo2; 


13. United Nations. Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Hconomic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1964, 
Prepared by the Secretariat, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Bangkok, 1955... Pp: 223. 


Education—Labouring Classes 


14, American Labor Education Service, 
Inc., New York. Annual Report for the 
Year 1954. New York, 1955. Pp. 11. 

15. International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations. Outline Report 
of the Proceedings at the Second General 
Conference held at...Paris on May 12th, 
13th, 14th and 15th, 1950. Report of the 
Secretariat and Executive Committee, 
1947-1950. London, 1951. Pp. 49. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


16. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Committee on Economic Policy. 
Automation. Washington, 1955. Pp. 24. 

17. European Productivity Agency. 
Report on the First Meeting of Technical 
Information Officers held at the Depart- 
ment for Scientific and Industrial Research, 


London, from 27th September to Ist 
October 1954. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-Operation, 1955. 
Pp. 68. 


18. Gomberg, William. A Trade Union 
Analysis of Time Study. With a foreword 
by David Dubinsky. 2d ed. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. Pp. 318. 


Employment Management 


19. Flippo, Edwin B. Frofit Sharing in 
American Business: a Study of Methods 
used to maintain and sustain Profit Sharing 
Plans. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University, 1954, c1955. 
Pp. 183. 

20. Gray, Robert Davis. How to get the 
Most out of the Benefit Plan Dollar. 
Pasadena, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Industrial Relations Section, 1950. 
Pps: 

21. Gray, Robert Davis. What Em- 
ployees think of Suggestion Plans. An 
address presented under the auspices of 
the Suggestion Plans Association of 
Southern California. Pasadena, California 
Institute of Technology [n.d.] Pp. 9. 

22. National _ Industrial Conference 
Board. Retirement of Employees, Policies, 
Procedures, Practices, by F. Beatrice 
Brower. New York, 1955. Pp. 48. 


Human Relations 


23. Gray, Robert Davis. Human Rela- 
tions in Management and Systems Work. 


An address presented at the fifth Annual 
Systems and Proceedures Conference in 
Los Angeles, California, November 5, 1954. 
Pasadena, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1954. Pp. 11. 


24. Hersey, Rexford Brammer. Zest for 
Work; Industry rediscovers the Individual. 
Ist ed. New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 270. 
A study of human relations in industry. 


Industrial Relations 


25. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. The Ten-Year Story of 
I RC. Roberta J. Nelson, editor, assisted 
by members of the staff of the Industrial 
Relations Center. Minneapolis, Published 
for the Industrial Relations Center by the 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 
40. The history of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. 

26. Toledo. Labor - Management- 
Citizens Committee. The Toledo Plan for 
Industrial Harmony. Toledo, 1954. Pp. 16. 

27. Witte, Edwin Emil. The Evolution 
of Managerial Ideas in Industrial Rela- 
teons. Ithaca, New York State School of 


Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1954. Pp. 22. 
Job Analysis and Specification 

28. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 


Evaluation in Municipalities, by William 
R. Spriegel and E. Lanham. Austin, Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Business 
Administration, University of Texas, 1954. 
Pp. 122: 


29. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Utthty Companies, by 
Wiliam R. Spriegel and E. Lanham. 
Austin, Bureau of Business’ Research, 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
veristy of Texas, 1954. Pp. 1382. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


30. International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials. Labor Laws and 
Their Administration. Proceedings of the 
37th Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials, 
held in Cheyenne, Wyoming, September 8- 
10, 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 
120; 

31. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, July 1, 1953 to September 30, 


1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 83. 
Labour Organization 

32. American Federation of Labor. 
AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement. Wash- 


ington 1954. Pp. 23. 
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33. Baratz, Morton S.. The Union and 
the Coal Industry. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 170. This book 


deals with the part the United Mine 
Workers of America plays in the coal 
industry. 


34. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. The Case for 
Voluntary Unionism; a Discussion of the 
Merits of “Right-to-Work” Laws and the 
Dangers of Compulsory Unionism. Wash- 
inetony, 1955. «Bowls. 

35. Richardson, Reed. American Labor 
Unions, an Outline of Growth and Struc- 
ture. Ithaca, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1955. Pp. 19. 

36. Strauss, George. Factors in the 
Unonzation of a Utihties Company, a 
Case Study. Ithaca, Cornell University, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1958. Pp. 17-25. 


Labour Supply 


37. Council for Technological Advance- 
ment. Population and  Labor-Force 
DPrends. Chicago, 19bbseer pie.. 

38. Council for Technological Advance- 
ment. Trends in Technology and Employ- 
ment. Chicago, 1954. “Pps 24- 

39. Moore, David G. The Professional 
Employees in Industry, by David G. Moore 
and Richard Renck. Chicago, University 
of Chicago, Industrial Relations Center, 
1955. Pp. 58-66. 

40. U.S. National Seience Foundation. 
Manpower Mfesources in the Biological 
Scrences, a Study conducted jointly by the 
National Science Foundation and _ the 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Washington, G.P.O., 
NWoomee pe os 


Labouring Classes 


41. Australian Stevedoring Industry 
Board. Fifth Report with Financial 
Accounts, Year ended 30th June 1954. 


Sydney, 1955. “Pp. 41. 

42. Bloom, Marvin K. Measuring the 
iffect of Unemployment Benefits on the 
Economy. Chicago, Research Council for 
Economic Security, 1954. Pp. 20. 

43. International Labour Office. Con- 
tract Labour wm the Petroleum Industry. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 75. At head of title: Report II. Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Petroleum 
Committee. Fifth session, Caracas, 1955. 

44. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report for the Petroleum Committee. 
First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1955. 
2 Volumes. At head of title: Report I. 
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Item 1 (a) and (b)-lc). International 
Labour Organization. Petroleum Com- 
mittee. Fifth session, Caracas, 1955. Con- 
tents—v. 1. Effect given to the conclusions 


of the previous sessions. v.2. Recent events 
and developments in the petroleum industry. 


45. International Labour Office. Migrant 
Workers (Underdeveloped Countries). 
Fifth item on the agenda, Geneva, 1954- 
1955. 2 Volumes. ~ At *-head “of title: 
Report V_  (1)-(2) International Labour 
Conference. Thirty-eighth Session, Geneva, 
1955. 


46. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Dvrsabled. 
Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954- 
195572” Volumes. ~ At. “head or “title: 
Report IV (1)-(2). International Labour 
Conference. Thirty-eighth Session, Geneva, 
1955. 


47. International Labour Organization. 
Iren and Steel Committee. Swmmary 
Record of the Fourth Session, Geneva, May 
1952. Geneva, 1945. Pp. 65. 


48. International Labour Organization. 
Metal Trades Committee. Summary 
Record of the Fourth Session, Geneva, 
April-May, 1952. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1953. Pp. 55. 


49. New York (State). Department 
of Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Injury Rates, New York State 
Industries, 1958. New York, 1955. Pp. 77. 

50. South Africa. Department of 
Labour. Report for the Year ended 31st 
December, 1952, with which are included 
the Reports of the Wage Board; the Sec- 
retary of Labour on. the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1946; and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commassioner. Pretoria, 
Government Printer, 1954. Pp. 82. 


Population 

51. Canada. Bureau of Census. Ninth 
Census of Canada, 1951. Volume XI. 
Administrative Report. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. Pp°35d. 

52. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Growth Patterns of States, by 
Frederick W. Jones, assisted by Anita R. 


Beckerman. New York, c1955. Pp. 79. 
Railroads 
53. Canada. Royal Commission on 


Agreed Charges. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer 1955. -Pp. S125 Wak. Ar Tireeont 


Commissioner. 

54. Great Britain. British Transport 
Commission. Modernisation and Re- 
equipment of British Railways. London, 
1955." Ppt 386: 


Social Security 


55. Inter-American Conference on Social 
Seeurity. Permanent Committee. Pen- 
stonable Age in Old Age Insurance Scheme. 
Report presented by the International 
Labour Office. Caracas, General Secre- 
tariat, Inter-American Conference of Social 
Security, 1955. Pp. 114. At head of title: 
Report 1. Item 2. Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security. 5th session, 
Caracas, 1955. 

56. Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security. Permanent Committee. Report 
presented to the Conference by the 
President of the Inter-American Permanent 
Committee on Social Security, Mr. Antonio 
Diaz Lombardo. Caracas, General Secre- 
tariat, Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security, 1955. Pp. 33. At head of title: 
Report 1. Item 1, Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security, 5th session. 

57. International Labour Office. Cost 
of Social Security, 1949 and 1950. Geneva, 
1954. 1 Volume (unpaged.) 


Wages and Hours 


58. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Eeonomie and Researeh Branch. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
Annual Report No. 36, October 1953. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 234. 

59. Labor - Management Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
6th, 1954. The Guaranteed Wage. New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1954. Pp. 115. 

60. New Zealand. Census and Sta- 
tisties Department. Report on Prices, 
Wages and Labour Statistics of New 
Zealand for the Year 1953. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1954. Pp. 74. 

61. U.S. Bureau eof Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 44. 

62. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours—Printing Indus- 
ty, (Juliet, i0b2. Washington, G-.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 44. 

63. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wage Differences and Establishment Prac- 
tices, 17 Labor Markets, 1953-54. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 46. 


Workmen's Compensation 


64. International Association of Indus- 
trial Aecident Boards and Commissions. 
Workmen's Compensation Problems, 1954. 
Proceedings, 40th Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Quebec, 
Canada, October 3-7, 1954. Washington, 
Gere L0bp.. kp. 268. 


65. Michigan. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission. Annual Report, 1954. 
Lansing, 1955. Pp. 33. 


66. Quebee (Province). Workmen’s 
Compensation Branch. JT wenty-Seventh 
Annual Report, 19654. Quebec, 1955. Pp. 20. 


Miscelianeous 


67. Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Automobile Facts and Figures. 34th 
ed., 1954. Washington, 1955. Pp. 80. 

68. Canadian 
What about 
Po. 14 

69. Daykin, Walter Lesley. Free Speech 
Rights of Management. Towa City, Bureau 
of Labor and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1955. 
Lena 0p 

70. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
The African Native Market wn the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; a Report 
on the Central African Native as a Con- 
sumer. Prepared by the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner, Salisbury. London, 
HWVES. Of -195525- Pps 35. 


71. Hall, Hessel Dunean. North 
American Supply. London, H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. 559. Story 
of North American supply of munitions 
and other essential goods to Great Britain 
during World War II. 

72. Lewack, Harold. The Quiet Revo- 
luton, a Study of the Antigonish Move- 
ment. New York, Student League for 
Industrial Democracy, c1955. Pp. 20. A 
study of co-operation in Nova Scotia. 

73. National 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Profits? Montreal [n.d.] 


Industrial Conference 


Board. Company-Sponsored Foundations, 
by John H. Watson. New York, 1955. 
Perso: 


74. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Toward Better Government. Pre- 
pared for the 39th Annual Meeting of the 
Conference Board, May 19-20, 1955. New 
WY OLieelvool ep are ls 

75. United Nations. Secretary-General, 
1953- (Hammarskjold). Nationality 
of Married Women; Report submitted by 
the Secretary-General. Rev. ed. New 
York, United Nations, Commission on the 
Status of Women, 1954. Pp. 74. 


76. United Nations. Economic and 
Secial Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1954, including Studies of Regional 
Problems in European Countries and the 
Structure of the French Economy.  Pre- 
pared by the Research and Planning Divi- 
sion, Economic Commission for Europe. 
Geneva, 1955. Pp. 315. 
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Labour Statistics 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 
Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 18, 1955 
(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.H.I. Man. 


— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bigs 
Ne Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BotiSexes nec ceseiecs hota ec nee 5,615 110 419 1,586 2,048 992 460 
Acricultural sssesaccciee esteem 885 * 47 188 248 368 30 
INCE REM os 5 Gan odogoobnomnode 4,730 106 372 1,398 1,800 624 430 

IMS eS Ri aco it seem beletatrre eSene amen et are 4,338 91 331 1,227 1,538 798 353 
Aoricultural tere ca crise cette seunee 836 2 45 181 229 350 27 
Non=Wericulturalseste ress cle eee 3,502 87 286 1,046 1,309 448 326 

1s sueh (sce ee 3a ae OS cy an Ceo Gere eid 19 88 359 510 194 107 
Asricultural Sc sheers e ee caren aiee 49 = : 19 18 * 
Non-Aericulturalseenc ceo: aie 1,228 19 86 352 491 176 104 

ATIAA Cesc 824s Xotoaw Gols Maine peten atele Meters 5,615 110 419 1,586 2,048 992 460 
14 =—19 GATS nc, Satori eee ec rect ae 547 14 43 184 186 84 36 
2024 VeaTst ein eROe oe oe eee 741 17 51 241 249 133 50 
544 Viears Miaceee eee tee Renee 2,606 52 189 738 949 459 219 
AS —-G4l VATS a. 5.5 hss suits sae ror teate cei eielanl: 1,510 24 114 384 577 276 135 
G5 yearsand OVeEreeee eta ane oh ewe 211 he 22 39 87 40 20 

Persons with Jobs 

Ailstatus Sroupseaes ce eee ate mee ees 5,458 106 402 1,519 2,007 977 447 
Malesy ice sane rosie ee ae een tron 4,208 87 315 il All 1,506 786 343 
Hemales ia eee ee eee ae eee 1,250 19 87 348 501 191 104 
A oriCulgtralesaate eet teenie cece 881 ~ 47 187 247 366 30 
INon-Aericulturaity emcee 4,577 102 355 1,332 1,760 611 417 

PaitdsWorkers nei ctiontae macnn ies ae 4,192 89 315 1,191 1,646 573 378 
Males 5. cc ete en aie rane eee enon 3,073 72 240 877 1,190 410 284 
Memiales Weg thee 2S ee a ane 1,119 17 75 314 456 163 94 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both’ Sexes Fe see ate eee 157 re 17 67 41 15 ie 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IDOUMIOCKES Ga tcrenianst ek oe tcc eine 4,907 142 443 1,384 1,593 899 446 
Ma lesteees teiltras nad sleet torre miata 903 40 90 236 263 175 99 
REINA ES hein Cite Neate e Wee ato eines kee 4,004 102 353 1,148 1,330 724 347 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended 
June 18, 1955 


Total 
AMO talelOoksan oy TORMWOE KG. cei d occ cls. ooctes darn: Ufa) 
Witham ODS meeeten tts ae were cs cc. bv cdercletans 157 
WnGeRblenronule emt ee cee. es te 54 
eSATA INT IS ye Mee p28c0e, din its al dle cece Others hee bes 44 
aD eTVLOU USS EN cA ttc aw ee acc sn ) Fee eee. 27 
Neale ON UNS seeders te donc See de eee: 23 
LS SMITION GG mate kee bie wasn ae = 
i) ATOM CI eM men rs Moi aici oh canche «ewe eo = 
WiGEK EC nite cue. stave coerce Be enna ct hah «speak iets 18 
TAM OULS cee ein cheer he ears Rie bole de ont 
SAM OULG see hem aaS ck he ce hte cc Shaved ews 12 











Week Ended Week Ended 
May 21, 1955 June 19, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(2) Work(2) 
162 228 plat 209 194 
147 Pals 197 186 173 
APs ites Us tape ok faye OS) Peete ee. 
i ee 65, Ia sco aan OD) ay eee cares 
Jo nee ae SOY We melas atone oe BROW Mss etly’ Borat ae 
5 PT Wey sta - 10) eae Ob Be o- ihe | Eee: Stee 
* 
4 tench a eee ics Non le 
15 15 14 23 ih 
* * * * * 
= 11 10 16 15 











(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) . 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























: Utilities, 
eae Transport | Finance, | supp. 
: ation, ervices, 
sys ae g gale uc- | Communi- (including aad Total 
reg ae cation, Govern- Scones 
Mian 8 Storage, ment) 
g Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 Za 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average..........+-- 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954 May vice sittin Gracu kis 66 320 67 257 23 35 980 
VAIN eee tee eee sles 72 325 70 264 242 36 1,009 
ARRAN Ape eres Beta 77 324 We 266 237 36 1,017 
VANUTSUN Sh iss eesiyo Gaara Bae 80 324 ia) 265 239 36 1,019 
DepLemOeh ae eacaros 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
OCctobers suse ec s 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
INovember..........% 81 321 Heh 269 253 36 1,087 
Wecembennscen aceeios 78 325 fal 269 253 36 1,032 
1O55—JAMUAT Yn eects ae oe « fil 318 60 257 250 35 991 
ISD TUAIY. see etaerets 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Marclhimeemeraa tote. 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
ATI a ere chet. 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
IM syste en cgeaetaieetein tee 69 340 7 273 258 37 1,049 





Industrial Standards Acts 
(Continued from page 1057) 


for a 40-hour work week. A new schedule 
for lathers at Ottawa revoked that which 
was last gazetted in 1953 and replaced the 
minimum rate of $1.85 for lathers with the 
new minimum rates of $2.15 per hour for 
metal-lathing, $1.90 per hour for other work 
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during regular periods and for night work; 
weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 
A new schedule for carpenters at Moose 


Jaw increased the minimum rate by 5 cents 
to $1.95 per hour; time and one-half was 
provided for overtime in excess of eight 
hours daily or 40 per week. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having i5 or more employees—At June1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment ef 2,518,533. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers ; Index Numbers 
Year and Month > anaes — Sites 
eek ee 
Employ- Aggregate Average Wages te Employ- Aggregate Average Wapesae 
ment Weekly |Wages and Get arine pe Weekly |Wages and alata 
Mae Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries # 
$ $ 
IQ4G-—Awverages cr cic cdteis ee eee ent 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1O50=Acvieraire:)-b sence ct tl eta oie avs 101-5 106-0 104-4 44 84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1O5I=—A Verses chias ncs ccttecteste tise caine: 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952 —Averdiresc elke s renenine tare 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 fay iit 
1953-—-AWVETASE Pe aoiorcay acevo ab okioent 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1054-—Awerages.. sees art aeeriee nn 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. EPA LOT Ee Oe ees Sean OD Ot AC cE 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. A lO bd sar ehoat nae shee rencrarenaee 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. iL ROD de eee ete ear ee 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. DL ODA heer es etbehote es oe ae 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May Ip OGY. nS boa ce meonioe Fane 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June De we hie oeee Ramince ao biccoks oro otc 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July ee iy See eee tre cod onercrs Aulder7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug Le TO D4 saan eee eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept SOD Becpacacioe cette lerL 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct aloes US os I eer he ae rc cnc eles 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov al AS bt! nee ae nner meee 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dee abe ad acho Heo eae aciisd 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan. Lee O DOL are mre etate aio sie ete me eee 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb. Ly PO DD aie tate peeve atetoreecee me ei 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar We LODO Ss atee mateo stos eeme ete 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr. Le LOSS: see REE cco nterine te os 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
May 1 0D. c aen eels A eee 107-4 153" 1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156°6 145-1 63.81 
June Le LO 5 Steere en Pree ee 111-4 158-3 141-4 60.76 109-2 158°7 144-5 63.53 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 


SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 














Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area a ER ES a Ls 2 ee 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
ARR orc OUTING LEIA Clee Te pcan oe ve rcecis acl ofers<'s, és treuausectane siete Atami 129-6 118-8 122-2 53.22 54.50 54.69 
CCUM Cyan Cle lS ATIC cre tiers cig § ssetsrova slevzinvahe ea cisis-s Seis osreere « 115-3 107-6 111-0 47.55 47.72 45.16 
DNIORSVSYGOUNDS SE Se, artis Reet oe ER ee oe nae tt 96-5 91-6 96-1 50.63 51.32 49.08 
eu MPESTVINIS Vil CHR I Weny de catch rede. oss ce er /c¥eu- 9 x c's ahs: snuck booked es oars 99-3 93-9 95-4 51.46 52.39 49.48 
PATOL) GU SME PRCT A: dens lev leray tcc lo o> opes50. 0 copie: vee chia le a 2ages ve Suatinn 110-0 105-3 107-7 57.91 58.45 po. OL 
(OVROM Rs «eked Soa oe Fae See a aE ee 112-8 110-3 110-7 63.62 63.64 60.67 
BUNUN GG) yee PR eed <b Ie ny. Jc eetals glnre ne mecg id sive cuakerbe rs 104-8 101-2 103-2 58.02 57.94 55.82 
SHS SAWS AVEN CERIO Sin, Bois tec ace ORCI aI ae ee 116-9 108-7 116-9 7.71 56.81 55.56 
BAU Ntsc wena Neat La eleva reese atric. si Stevexese we visdele cisaie os secdeine oe ous 129-7 121-0 124-7 61.27 60.66 59.25 
LEsrngT sla © LUIMO Lees, cuts: whats Gis eevee tek, avele eisieivceiare dda slate eteels 110-3 106-2 106°3 65.81 65.82 65.05 
(Chesiavaya lity, Scio 9 Aone Rie Eee BIS ACC En ene ee 111-4 107-4 109-0 60.76 60.96 58.42 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Sib, LOR AB TEE oy SARS d ole cn Renee BRIE CROAT CCRC CCE ae 112-3 112-3 110-3 44.75 45.68 44 31 
Sy LIC Renae Tras Pn ett red Secs he cect ciciele caetencvaicra star QuerSievatsctianees 92-5 92-5 91-8 61032 60.69 59.62 
TEENIE es o's on dts OFS Od Bnis GRE RO CERN Re CEI oe Eee 108-5 108-7 109-4 49.61 49 39 47.31 
SEAMS SOMNN tn an 5.4o ane Seb ani Gelade SMES Stee ee eee eee 98-4 103-8 94-1 51.48 51.07 45.73 
TCLS CC MME Pee Pee oe ee seer 8 at ecshainy ss ats eibuate eyatevass ole Sr eroareiy ens 108-0 106-1 i Ws} 50.51 50.55 48.43 
SUNSTONE 6956.6 ne SH OO Maem Gee COE ee eee ee 103-5 99-8 97-3 49.70 49.86 45.99 
lt insert ue Gementpe Pete cere ae th (RUNS Sp yonea eh cr eccsreiler ai oversBe: 6° Suave) oh uae cuazene 105-9 102-8 102-1 57.08 57.06 Bonen 
[Danmmameavorae vill ows on 5 5 Cot Sas OR eee eT Acree ee Oe 14-7 74-6 66-4 52.17 52.83 51.56 
Moraes to. eho ek RGR ge OSE 2 eee ee ee eee 112-5 110-7 110-8 59.18 59.67 56.61 
MOD sive Gln aeege eeee ct ak crap cto nd cle ws okeveveis <isss.cds eras arace era) onatymre-s 118-2 110-3 110-1 56.26 55.74 53.82 
IPTC ORO ERO)... 6G aio ns WO eh A SOTO IORI C Oe aati 94-7 93 2 97-8 63.29 3.87 61.74 
OY slr ctS Vel ey Er pcs (SIY Ac uci) 2) ecw Sierdhe, dpeks die ads Ne ev aad 161-0 160-5 155-4 70.64 68.75 63.05 
EN ee peealre EU mirc See ee rE aL SATUS Acts yaar hoyle sarees a/dieare secine.> 119-9 115-9 146-7 67.65 68.96 65.97 
chs (CRNE SHINES 95 igs Slay UN yee eek ie in 116-3 114-7 110-0 vauiyé 69.89 66.70 
TI OROM Fels pitta See Se SECC a ee 120-6 119-5 120-1 64.34 64.40 61.89 
BEtearaMilice Ilene pee ete Mert cccliatccs oecvaia Gs, & silos ansicta cinieleay dsm a”euorees 104-7 102-3 104-3 65.36 65.37 63.04 
Perrer a LOU CL a etree ce oP cn theses phere ke asrslbus. res abso siepeune-* 83-0 82-8 81-8 60.23 60.79 59.50 
(GiGHNi. so napa s 8 SES SA OR COCA Eee ae one eee 97-0 96-2 97-9 54.69 0D. 00 53.78 
LNtnela@nee. 28S Sa SAR bo aie io ce OmIa AO CEG ene Cee 103-6 102-4 103-3 60.00 59.60 56.29 
PSEC La 1 Ty pee ee Ue PR Taio pote av co) erSisy = caccle  cas'lesosbisjeveusilens: oa srele ensyee ours 129-2 127-3 134-3 74.43 74.68 4 8P) 
LLCO, sa gcind his Gabe. 68 OR SEE rE eee eae 112-6 110-5 111-0 58.93 58.16 55.72 
SEND Saccts 6 G's bie b AOC OO CORD ROE CRE ET EEE ne Hen eerie ioe 122-2 118-4 122-4 74.08 74.10 7) .63 
“TDN ROE: wy tar ied ol Gaol 6 GS oe See ee CP Pere ae 107-4 105-5 96-9 76.99 78 .20 65.70 
ESET ATLL a LLY en Tr LO rere MNEs ad otal eyetios cies aves ove cranes: ake, desnslensieweviels 116-6 114-0 107-8 71.08 69.22 68.65 
Perea Vat st iT ere TG EVUN 8 tee cy ayn disc susinyaiae sictarerevavere so-v @oolsiavensveveee 109-1 105-1 105-6 64.18 59.97 60.07 
‘\URUaWTS\ehes |, 8 Sarco nda GU OR Cote PCR OED ETEINEL nae as reins Cee ie 104-2 102-5 101-8 55.55 55.56 DEoo 
DESC 11 eee EMT IT AS NO cay Ie) ai sa slate arevotege Shela sheie.eysnormels ifise 113-6 120-1 55.28 54.94 3.07 
SRST ROTON.S 4 Garo aih 6 OS AERC OO EE CED COR ons mcerce 118-1 113-4 122-9 54.24 3 LL 52.08 
FES rad LU OL PI ee meee tracy oiecs. race srsvouses cespencus' a Sieh wer sieels 155-1 143-1 141-5 59.82 57.12 55.66 
CDSS a, Scan a SIE rol Se Se REC TR A a 139-2 132-9 129-8 58.87 59.41 58.17 
WOR OTRWER ss det bbe SB OD CaS POOR Ee Decne eee enor 106-3 104-2 101-9 63.30 63.39 61.14 
\TOHOISENAS 5 2 tah ec ann 8 CCAS BRED Bee eae oe Reon 114°8 113-2 108°5 59.33 59.99 58.16 
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TABLE 


C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.8.) 














Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Galsriom i Dollars 





Industry a a 

June 1 May 1 | June l June 1 May 1 June 1 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ONY 10 es Sele een or eer at WAS ms gurtimnG cr ateaniayt Ga ioretoe 112-0 109-0 168-7 72.07 71.92 70.38 
Metal: mitrin ge iicscete ae itis oc ere rca ane aoe Slants 116-2 113-8 112-4 75.16 75.48 74.66 
Gold ART Oe es Nee Pen ree enn ek, earn toe cay 82-5 81-4 82-9 68.65 68.07 68.79 
Other tmetals, cette ee ae eras seal ie thats 147-6 144-0 140-0 78.55 79.39 77.90 
Hue]: 238 bates sect ae can eee eee Pe oe oe NeeAA aIoMs Lanai eacta cteetigey « 99-7 96-9 96-7 68.96 67.37 65.84 
COB LSE eek as eed ee ce Sine Pia ci eee es 68-3 70-5 73-1 59.66 syfe ltt 57.17 
Oilandinaturaliwasts Secreta cree ecient eo ocean 203-2 184-0 174-7 79.29 80.35 77.85 
Nionavietal sac) se rote te ort tren Ber corer cae aie: 131-0 124-7 128-7 66.98 68.18 63.96 
Manufacturims:< jcc tacks tostlanere ear ee cac nc 6 are Sheen 109-2 107-3 107-7 63.53 63.81 60.54 
Roodtangd beverages eater: eee eee cae ere 103-4 98-6 102-7 57.22 Dee 55.41 
Mieatiprodtieteaiab mcyelyec ce ane tite At ste eeeeciere tern eae 117-9 112-1 114-5 66.88 66.42 65.27 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.............. 74-7 7 4 73-0 50.63 52.16 47.17 
Gramm products eee eens ae ee 106-6 104-6 }, 106-6 61.02 60.92 59.17 
Bread and other bakery products UAE Se acetate SN 107-2 104-5 103-5 3.64 53.59 53.32 
Biscuitsandierackerscate cee eer ieee ee tee arated crore 92-9 92-0 93-8 46.74 46.14 45 .92 
Distilledtandunaltuiquors. seers ee ee oe 102-9 100-7 105-7 71.94 71.48 68.53 
Nobaccorndsbobaccoproductsmcmmne cet ee eer = eerie es 79-5 81-4 77-5 65.01 61.62 61.36 
Rubber products... eek clemetere acre eranion ast 107:4 106-3 101-9 64.84 65.4 61.59 
Kea theriproductsis iy series eee eee ato eae 84-6 85-5 87-4 42.77 43.40 40.25 
Boots and shoes (exceptirubben)i,....12+.<.2..2-ee. ae 87-7 88-5 90°1 40.31 41.46 37.92 
Textile products: (excepuclobiing)\er mene sees tr aie 85-0 84-4 79-1 51.39 51.95 49.14 
Cotton yarnand broadiwoven goods). s.usus +. seneds oes 85-9 85-2 79-7 47.84 49 25 45.42 
W oollentgoods ico age eee ots ioe eterno one eRe eee 69-3 69-1 64-5 49.57 49.44 47.08 
Synthetic textilegiancd 61) kenermmennacreeeiir ice srt anes 87-3 87-1 78-2 57.83 57.36 55.81 
Giothinea(textiléyan ditut) eemace moter case meer. ca tren eee 89-9 90-5 89-4 40.61 41.81 38.53 
Men’ siclothing? fat. rec, pra eeee ter eee cer ee 95-9 94-5 94-4 38.92 40.54 36.69 
Women’siclothingr.4... asco deen ec a ance en eee 89-5 94-2 90-3 41.01 42.46 38.79 
nit) POOOS) cere te 2 cae Ae AOR EE IER sti cere dake ClO 76-8 78-6 42.39 42.98 40.33 
W oddproductster = isso yore ee EE nee eas 1071 102:3 102-0 55.38 55.54 52.62 
Sawand planing mills scmey peace eee ee arm eee are 112-0 104-4 104-5 Delo 57.38 54.43 
bev URibg MONE Be we Een aie tata 4 oda tome ROD So Ae ok 102-1 103-0 100-9 52.58 53.05 50.22 
Other wood products Pe ede BO Mee ek tho ce ot, Oe ee 94-0 91-2 92-9 51.37 50.62 48.14 
Paner Products cero esta eochisn as cece etek ae tetera: 117-7 114-1 115-3 74.23 73.86 72.07 
Pulprand *papericoills: anarretsc ee cer ere ee can err iice: 122-0 117-8 119-0 79.12 78.96 (eon 
Other paper productsunaewi. een aactier eieieer reer soe a 107-3 105-0 106-2 60.66 59.86 57.03 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-1 111-0 108-3 68.41 67.76 65.63 
Tronvand! steeliproduetsl jarens eteiadotae reer torte eee niet tn tooo 102-2 100-8 101-8 69.95 70.20 66.60 
Arriculturalimplem entsepes i warren tebe ie eee 70-5 73°4 76-3 69.49 70.52 68.55 
Fabricated and struchuralstecloce see eee een cin 127-2 125-2 128-3 73.67 74.51 71.56 
Hardware and tooisa. vse dns ete eee erie ee eer ene 101-3 99-8 100-9 65.68 65.81 61.78 
Hleatine and, cooline appliancesmam aes sneer ce ae sete 98-2 97:3 94-4 61.30 61.97 58.75 
YON: CASUINGS ica. enter energie aitails GRO ORS Eon rea Le 93-2 92-1 89-5 69.70 69.75 64.55 
Machinery cites homes geet is, ere echo me Ona cote eee 107-3 106-2 108-9 68.04 68.73 65.89 
Primary, ronan Cusucclaneer a siete rt crrrerenit nin oes 109-4 105-5 98-6 75.58 74.90 71.87 
Sheet: metalgproductsuce ce acess bee rier att dace 105-5 103-2 105-9 67.00 67.42 63.77 
MEANS POELAMONLEC ID LACT Deine Eee etc eR ieee ai acer 138-8 138-6 142-4 72.24 73.51 66.93 
Aireratt: and parteice ck ocean hare conte tastes nek atopic or 333 +2 334-2 360-8 73.94 74.00 71.94 
IM OGOE weliicles sia svd state natcaecstarctet aren meter teeret rome evar nal Caries 140-9 140-2 118-9 83.02 86.67 68.37 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............0+02- 125-1 122-6 108-7 (2ei2, 71e36 66.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 83-0 83-2 99-8 63.58 64.81 63.74 
Shipbuildingzand nepaitin teres eee eeeieee eee eee 141-6 144-2 165-3 63.68 65.15 63.29 
Nontierrous metal products: sane oie acini ieee 123-9 120-6 115-0 71.64 (hl te} 68.91 
PMishesubalshong oy aololiOcNaG dj GA ad PO ou AS omen osc bab cmd aoe 125-3 122-4 116-5 67.15 67.81 66.09 
Brassian deconper PrOauctsic meee lee a rane ae 104-4 103-1 102-9 68.67 68.74 65.80 
Smelbinovancl nefininpeee pence aera tert et teenie 147-4 141-9 180-2 77.20 70.22 74.63 
Electrical apparatus and BUDDIES Hams. hetero eis ois See ee 133-0 131-1 131-3 68.31 68.33 65.88 
Non-metallicimineral productsseareennien melee cman 121-5 116-2 116-0 66.56 66.13 62.52 
Clay productss.cs sane not Ce noon ae ae eee - 109-3 101-4 102-0 62.70 63.10 60.83 
Glass and glass produets eRe Bee te Neti aera ea nic DAS 123-8 123-0 120-4 65.01 64.94 60.61 
Products) of petroleum and .conli.eeeeae sneer eens 124-2 121-9 121-9 90.51 90.94 84.50 
Chemical: products.,..2 net scene ee ee reece roe 122-4 121-0 122-2 69.51 69.38 66.36 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 110-0 107-7 107-2 64.14 65.06 61.67 
Acids: alkalisand sala ss 00 tcsee ooeeee eeee eae 126-1 123-1 121-7 78.53 (ikea) 74.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..................5. 100-8 100-0 104-1 54.64 55.07 52h 
Construction siaehee eee ICO 113-9 99-2 110 60.40 60.88 59.18 
Bwildineancdistructurese swine ie eee nearer 114-7 103-1 114 64.90 65.52 63.74 
Binlding 22/5 omens een eter er ee ee ee eee 115+3 103-7 109 63.90 64.83 60.88 
Engineeritio work. coast ce aoe Cane eee 111-8 100-7 131 69.50 68.65 75.14 
Highways, bridgesiand istrectsancasaee-ceeie en amc eaenite 112-6 93-0 103- 53.09 yAP TiAl 51.04 
Services cies 6 oko ooh. os heen ee eA ee Eee een 113-2 111-0 111-1 40.75 40.78 38 . 62 
Hotelsand restanrante: tne eee ok eee een corte 108-3 105-0 106-4 35.24 35.15 33.48 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................-2..-.. 106-5 105-2 104-9 38.09 38.62 36.98 
Industrial-composite . 255.5 ogee ee se sete ere 1il-4 107-4 109 60.76 60.96 58. 42 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaltler number of firms than Tables C-i to C-3. They relate 
only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as weil as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source’ Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 


June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 
19 














1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 
PS Wet CUMUh CLL AINA MPR ere) Sac al cd ons, syaighel aha) siegehei care) eee 41-0 44-3 40-9 135-6 138-0 138-4 
INIGRERISIROLHIDN: 45,0 6 btve Og ae COUNT ae eno te Ee ace rena eae cat ene 40-9 41-8 40-3 125-7 126-4 123-2 
ISia yi TRNAW TEENAGE = 3m ecPea cle Gr dri eee argh OR RRS Ds 41-8 41-8 40-8 128-1 129-3 125-2 
(EOE. woe codote gies 5 OOUC OTR Cet eon ee ee Bete ae 41-9 42-1 40-4 130-3 129-8 129-3 
CO iL OR ee eee creas te Male Sa otis are cas sjaueiene 4 taeda dad 40-9 41-1 39-6 153 +7 153-6 149-3 
INIGINACL OTS 6 ota 5 ecto tie Bb By RS Bac Se ne A ee 39-9 40-1 39-9 138-1 137-4 135-9 
SAS RAUCH WAN MEER ee TA ieee cicneie'de <1o\ccr- cide nee icaran oe 41-5 40-6 40-3 150-7 150-6 145-7 
ENISYETRI Et.» eie.g une cB ee URES CLO Oe ae 40-2 39-9 39-8 152-7 152-0 146-6 
Piss MO OMMMOIG oa. gees cages es 2 ie ES a 9 38-2 38-4 37:6 172-5 172-7 169-9 





Nore’ Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Earnings 





~ 
Average Weekly 


Wages 


May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1 
1595 














Industry 
June 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no no. no. 
IY Gao h bet setae ae arn Pum epee Attn teks eee einia OG, ain by ceien a Cire cei aene plow dias 42-7} 42-3) 42-7 
Metalsmininge...2 faerie cee etre cok etree ol erent ace ees 43-8] 438-7| 44-4 
OES SP eae barton la Oe eeorcg eaiet act mcs ctor ae 46-0} 45-4] 46-3 
Other‘metalle.\:.28 shrcvee tracer eee oie oan cei Gis omes eeseaiae s ein 42-5) 42-7) 43-4 
a che (ol = peeeeoeaba cor ss eget en eames Bova! eek ew pide an as EA eh ERR icici 39-7| 38-3] 38-8 
EO Loys 8 Peta 8 ee niet Aconteens obra. ote aie nny Ab cn en Nem Gwin Senn: My ES cae ge 39-6} 37-7) 38-1 
Ovrandsnatural vase a cea ee ee eRe Cen cee 40-1} 40-2] 40-8 
Non-metallic mice ect melee te of pv RI fc, oie emer arn Meche, oH Th 43-6} 43-4) 42-7 
Manulacturinar ea. hott ate ca emer ene Coote eer eee 41-0} 41-2) 39-8 
Hoodvandsbeverages peeein Aare rh heron cote ae aiae aos 41-5| 41-3) 41-1 
Meateprocductsce eater, sen aoe Reete ce See ane oe eee nie alee 41-5} 40-4] 41-2 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 39-8] 39-8) 38-0 
Graimimill products ay. masse teeter te ace ee reverneriere c eyeerete oft. AVS! Al- 8) Ales 
Breas diandrotherbaxeryapkOdichsmerr: te ieiie reer rr 44. 3-7] 438-9 
ID ykeqan kere | tangs! Soned he INGOTS. 5 6 ode ceghoomodecocusrsé@asbceuct 40-3| 40-2) 39-9 
EODACCOMANG toObACCO;pLOGUCtsE Meena eer eee eens 41-6| 40-4} 40-4 
Rub ber:sproducts. sere eee een eae ne Te seas ae 42-0) 42-1| 39-4 
Meatheriproducts tees cere eee ee ee ne ee eee ee 38-7| 39-9} 36-9 
Boots andishoes (excep tiruloloor) meee seer eee tee eee: 37-6] 39-3] 36-0 
Textilemrocductsn(excepb Clot milo) ats anette etna tere 41-8] 42-4] 39-8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods: ....2.0.. oes eee eee: 39-6] 41-0} 37-7 
Woollen: coods: 742.0 walmeiont eat 2) foarte Gane: See eres 43-2] 43-1) 40-3 
Syntheticitextiles and suiikepaepywesetyjerierria so siie ae cinerea 44-5} 43-9) 42-4 
Clothing (textile an Gifur) Rremtetenc wetter eee ere rarer 36-8} 38-0] 34-2 
IMeénis clothing. Aakers tas cist esses That aetiek erase oe es BODO oak 
Wiormentsiclothnnts ereteserce cre hater: omen et nee ny eee et) eyo rsjai) 
TOON COLO (0 Lee A Tes 5g Mette epee Ror eS tac er resino org Oe oe nes hoe aee b 38-41 39-0) 35-9 
~WOOdepROGUCTStaEee 5.4 Seno con ae aC aan aoe One ere 41-4} 41-3] 40-1 
SaweanG. pleamrn gern 1S espe exseys ek eae ee ee I eteacas Cueto Room ice ote 40-8] 40-3) 39-7 
HUN ORR OTC oRE A Gee Son ae Reis ano eatin Sd boy Ateteriotord ARON ates eRe 41-9} 42-6) 40-5 
Otherswood products: «eset cree Cre: «neers 44-0] 43-5} 41-2 
PaperepROGUCUSe. ts ae sees ek cee SACO RTOE NG ee Rice cen ss ee 42-4} 42-5) 42-3 
Bulptand paper sae cae eee eae nici ec cr oe tee 42-5) 42-7) 42-7 
O¢henpaper products ecee keene eee nee ote er 42-0) 41-8] 40-9 
Printings publishing and allied industries... 4.56.4 eee 40-2! 40-2) 40-1 
+ Tronvancdysteel, phOGU CiSmant acini ire inne ee ee eee 41-3) 41-3) 40-1 
NCEA ROR RDERNL TAM ETN MIS sookucocodnedeabsoacsonosbunneeouve 39-7} 40-0} 39-6 
Habricated andistructuralisbeela.saaneiae tiie aie en etn ach 40-6] 40-9] 39-6 
da ieago hygeneeytsiots ManoYolise.0s Sc cakes Suntec nade. 6 ontdobaenooewrar: 41-7) 41-9] 40-3 
Heatnevand cookimegapplian cess emer eiieniae ener 40-8) 41-2! 40-2 
IPONICAStIN GS-5 seed Re Lee eR eee ata esters 41-8} 42-1) 39-8 
Machinery manulactumimg (ays. vo me alveait sate sts aisle pia « 41-7] 42-0} 41-0 
IPrimaGysFOny ai dS teCl een tee ee cere oer a eee 41-2) 40-7] 40-1 
Sheet metal nro du cost aie sen oe tye ey ire eee 40-9} 41-2) 39-9 
HARMON HOME UTORONEMN, Ao Gj aonarysosbbassanogaesso0no4uon 41-1} 41-9} 49-3 
PWR ce vgemzn ake lm ops te icin recht Rist a Gee bro co Roth oms Ba Geo Remote po ASAE 40-6] 40-4} 41-3 
Motor Vehiclesyeyrct Peet: One tne ols er en ATG ee een 43-1} 45:3) 386-0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ............+.-+.--.-.-- 41-9} 41-4) 38-4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipments... cscs seein 38-9} 39-8} 39-1 
SNabyajoyudllehhayen sinol Tes oynanvaye oy asanuanenoagodduesdnouasde 40-8} 41-9] 41-0 
> Nonzlerroustmetalsprodictc renee cee emetic aan 40-9| 41-2} 40-7 
Alimmnumsproducts mesa cee Grae eee seca er cee 40-8} 41-5) 40-4 
Brassiandscoppen pre Gucuss sas se eee er eee erence ...| 42-1) 41-8] 40-9 
Shame keaverGlarenabluN er won Saop can agadkoonsanaudabnuses oauon 40-8] 41-1] 41-0 
*Wlectrical apparatus and SUP DIES ty. aca enh eee eee 40-5} 40-4} 39-4 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-3] 40-3! 40-0 
e Non-metallicmmineralyproduchsa. cy eater eee ne ace aati 43-8) 43-5] 42-2 
Clay-productss.apcbyae peace oe Sr Oar Or nee eee 44-6] 44-3) 438-5 
Glassiand glassmprO ducts anes emer er riot ioeee entrere: 43-0} 42-9) 41-9 
Eroductsio pebroleumeancico dle etait 42-1] 42-6) 41-2 
Chemical products: scaeh econ sia serine sie tect 41-7) 41-5) 41-5 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-0} 41-1] 41-3 
Acids alive lis: ain sal tsieatey somes ewan ee eerie ie ae ae 42-8] 42-0] 41-8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................-..-- 40-7) 41-2] 40-1 
ADurableyeood sic eee ree eee ee ee es 41-3! 41-5} 40-0 
Nion=duralbleicoods rea: cmc Cac ei ene ee eee 40-7] 41-0) 39-6 
Constructiontc.. ten hn ees See nO eee 39-3) 38-8] 38-7 
Buildingscand istructuneses.. rete eerie hiiaeeenieneier 38:8} 39-0} 38-1 
hichways, bridresand strecus = meee er etn eee 40-3), 38-3] 39-9 
Hectricvan Glimoton transportation ern yea ee ene mn 44-7| 44-7] 44-9 
SOLVECO sorte diaae woes oklt eaten ee ere ee IRE ERO eee ee 40-4} 40-6] 40-6 
Hotelsand restaurants ©. .0 eee ee Tee eee 40-8} 40-6] 41-0 
Icaundries‘and dry: cleanine plantsess sasse oe secceeeoneee 40:6; 41-6] 40-5 


*Durable manufactured goods industries 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 








; sale Average Average rn 

Period Worlced Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer le 

7, | Harnings Earnings Weekly Price alae 

per Week Earnings Index Weekly 

‘ g 3 Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthiy A-verage 1949.6 3c .8. che nsec ss 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950................6. 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
IMontiliyeA vera rel Ob My cnc me nccteres «less 41-8 116-8 48 82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
MonthlyAverage 1952.............0000. 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
MonthineAwveravevl9b8!...k...6.ns oe ce 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

May iMag 2a US) ee ae ee eee Weed 40-6 141-8 O1.07 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June lly al VS oes = Qe ee oe 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July lee ODA vane eee ets ase 40-5 141-6 lao 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August leet YM ene co eer em 40-7 140-9 D1 .00 1387°5 117-0 117°5 
SGouganloyse i, Whee a saoogoododnouc 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October thal GO Es See cheer) ae 41-3 139-7 Vee 138-3 116-8 118-4 
iINowem berry a LOb4 eee tes tec as,es s 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
iDYeyercrsadarsie aly WIGS 5) Soins aes 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January (ODS Meets ce cesses 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
isla We WIRES. Sa Sac oc Seoen er 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
Mareh Hew OF Dey secretes careusie role ls. 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April Lagi tas O50 bS GpoaD Ee 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May Teme OS 5a CL) Seer roprerre acta es 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 





Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12, 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. ‘The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


























heen Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont _—_—- aad 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
August Lt G40 eee enacts cee 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139,244 
August lid LODO eae eo at See 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99,100 58, 188 157, 288 
August iL SO Stem eee ie ere heey 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
August LOD Dera as ie oon 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
August De BLO D3 omer were arte 19,382 Was 37,154 111,524 62) 357 163, 881 
August Ie LOD Ala Mate teen aoe. Mette IAS 12,902 25, 026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
Sepvembernnin el Und een ee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October A al Ess ON ea Ree 16,388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November ples Sb4ee eee eee ee 13, 724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77, 008 264,126 
December wit al G54 eee oer: 16,104 10,504 26,608 255,811 85, 229 341,040 
January iS RSFSR eerie ty aeration oe 8,420 Ta tWks 16,196 371,959 93,805 465,764 
Rebruaryy yl, pl OO0s Ane eit 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483, 380 117, 651 601, 031 
March IAS PRA Pi 2 a et Cop 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118, 035 628, 586 
April Le LOD Dah Recto dante 10,611 11,506 22, 117 505, 472 114,572 620, 044 
May I mal QOD evedeeia.) aterm cht 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 394,621 98,601 493 , 222 
June Ie ALO ODE aurea bec inatat 21,675 18, 451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July 1.955: Ce eee ree 18,741 17,392 36, 183 152,711 77,865 230,576 
August LOD 5s) eee eee 18,363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 





*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 


1955 (1) 


(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 


























Change from 








61650—7 


I r rm 
ndustry Male . Female Total May 3, | May: 3l. 
1955 1954 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................... 1,447 1,214 2,661 | + 180} + 943 
OT GS URS everett re rele alee sice vistas we Hias dete stele Steele die. ous wee 2,770 16 2,786 + 108 + 1,550 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 560 82 642 — 464 — 9 
WS Gaull eee etre ner ve cio, fies) cae hv Bae vie et eee 258 23 281 — 63 +- 76 
Fuels........ Ne ee for eo uses cee tins. Stome 111 14 125)|| — bos | 907 
None Weta Limite sete tn; sas cee anaties Avtlsncase nen 151 ie 153 — 109} + 119 
Quarnyinces © lavennd Sang ErGsns occ o cee oeeeee antec 13 2 15 — til + 2 
JEARO)S HOTS UTIL, ae Aen SA ee RO SR oe 5. ae ee 27 4] 68 — 53 4 1 
MIANUFACUTIN BOE 58 oh Re econ sccced dtldaes dbab es Deemoae een 4,070 2,804 6,874 — 194 + 1,549 
HOOUSEAN CRAG VCrAg es tre Wan. cu ganas uniceccthede cule oine tn 368 446 814 — 43 -f 61 
EUOWACCOMEC A ODACCOMETO MICU saailal cis cee ore Gierie oie 13 it 20 _ 3 ole 13 
EVO CIMCOCUGtS Mian: aetna e Hn o cilhs Apmis outs Lucha ier) Sater 58 22 80} + 21 -- 23 
MAGA U ete ERO UGUSey eee Geet ese Ae Aes Fie woh imeleee Wee 57 143 | 200 + 63 -- 24 
exile enoduct(exceptelothMe). ce... ess. asc sce clenn 119 153 Die + 24 + 26 
Clot Minoa(GEX GL Oran st UGE. weds fe ae carere alanis a8 Oa baie iss IBY 1,124 1,261 — 27) + 177 
MOO Cea O CLITCLS Wnt Peter. <. Heecuaya barat Slavensisiicve aralotbe scbis Gie borage 554 67 621 + 34 a 3 
IP ajagse Pimovehitech a) 2 aad ee Res ee Cee eee 124 71 195 + 12] + 52 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 125 110 235 — 658 _ 30 
GIAO HECU ET OCUCUSM Eerie sacle ritieleli sie cisteed oitiniceaia uel ters} 143 866 + 658 ao 240 
PPRANSPORVA TION EHO UIDIVeIt am discs Gaels es tele 1 tamenv A Gres 748 78 826 — 193 a 420 
INGH=BeLrOUs Le Lal IerOCUCTS oa. Budecars we .clsuns oa nen Hie oes 2G 1h 304 + 71 + 175 
Hlectrical Apparatus and Supplies....................000 384 126 510 — 37 + 246 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ...05..5.....0..004ss0505 91 37 128 — 28 _ 50 
roducisombetroleumpanadrCOal wean... adecnaeeestccoes 53 21 74 — 7] + 20 
(Clingraancesill IE7gexe hives) ot ae oe ea ee el 203 89 292 — 100); + 87 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................. 86 90 176 + 19 oo 32 
COTSCRIIC ELON ER ale ye etek oa soos ee cies asters 2,738 96 2,834) — 596) + 595 
Genengee aubraccorsmn treme ayia the atic teins oeaidoes as ieae 2,004 58 2,062 — 622 + 362 
PPCCia lira dene On tractOrskan aa acleman is ciaiee srs qereie ated ferns 734 38 772 + 26 ao 233 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 869 306 1,175 | — 3876) — 59 
sIMAN SH ORL DIOMM re ee ior Tes soieee etter belo eee ae atten 736 145 881 — 344 + 64 
S LOLA OM Pn eat Can D.Pae i cs ar a eh oreatotthayera cob eo seni a ene 46 18 64 _ 7h -b 6 
SOMUTLUM CAO Mets ene ee oe ee oe, doe Carereinly en here 87 143 230} — 25 _ 129 
PuplichtilityiOperations © ...052s4 ser cees cen yess seem seose 98 65 164) + 7/ + 88 
DE 2 Cee eet ais Seater a cwle 9.5 Wa aIN ene oe 25902 2,412 4,914 — 360) + 255 
WHOIS TIEN 3 canny BCL OR ORE Ane DOIo TR ene a ear ee 873 508 1,381 — 161 4- 100 
ERD head eer aee pera ee NE lv as cave ca TYarenctone Yala) ine asav's. Papssweis. cepa) elaieio> 1,629 1,904 4,533 — 199 -} 155 
Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate....................... 832 839 1,671 | + 10) + 59 
SCL VIC CME Crs Ane irr cialheeeis ion a Fees Sahe 5 Vo melaeltien 3,398 9,705 13,103 | —2,080| — 564 
GommunibysOr MUbIIC SOL VIC. saat sued «2 secre eels sie) #15 43; 1,396 1822 05 eae er 65 
(Con eiiainnentth SG ase 5 apn Poe O OE Gout Geen SEO cOne ona ae tbe 1,362 418 1,780 —1,071 — 1,209 
LENECHOATITOHS OSL VLCC yacieccthadons < daee cucleee es sue saemneerel 224 133 357 + 19 aa 48 
iB\reulngem Siete. is ORs Aerie Se Oe Sarr aoe ine an satmarete 472 412 884 — 151 _ 54 
HROrAMIA SS Oliva COMME eee ce acta w encesions, savererare audios flake Mie avert SS hs 907 7,346 8, 253 — 920 at. 586 
GRAND DOTAss anos osc one oes oeeoes 19, 284 17,540 36,824 | —3,765 | + 4,407 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1955 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 



































Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 

Occupational Group SSS SSS | SS SS SSS SS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... Pe BAG 820 2,956 3,942 1,434 5,376 
Glericaléworkerse--cen eee eee 1,401 3,705 5,106 9,618 23,460 33,078 
Sales workersmes:: secre nie teaae eines 1,714 1,369 3,083 4,261 10,215 14,476 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1, 259 7,960 9,219 19, 863 12,802 32,665 
Sea mony ars. ater cee ack nies aren OOS are cence eee 39 645 2; 647 
Acriculturesiicr tis nit o emer reererreieerer 1,523 1,048 Detail Atal 723 2,174 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 8,151 1,698 9,849 66,763 16, 446 83, 209 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

TODA CCO) RE en Renae aise 80 17 97 794 442 1,236 
Mextiles; ¢lotnineeetCan aemeieeeie 76 1,183 1, 259 3,066 10,363 13,429 
Lumber and wood products......... 2,931 3 2,934 7,445 118 7,563 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 39 20 59 Cell 374 1,105 
Leather and leather products........ 43 72 115 937 947 1, 884 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Lal eet eee 13 188 42 230 
Meta iyo ncn os eee ieee eee 707 32 739 9, 233 1,036 10, 269 
i lectrical aap eee eee ee ee eee 135 39 174 1,826 749 2,515 
Transportation equipment.......... 16 2 18 512 44 556 
Mining §.2 ce te eR een ieee ne 1320 aoe 132 LOO Bee care wey esc car 990 
WONSETUCTION Syste a eee eee TAO Bl pees ccs, aeRO 1,492 12,607 7 12,614 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 691 20 Huh 11,201 88 11,289 
Communications and public utility. . OO LE. a eee DS 444 9g 453 
EeraderandiservilCenee ney caer 207 255 462 2,345 1,166 mold 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... od 43 1,350 10, 620 774 11,394 
Borem en: 2425.74 eo pea ae 73 12 85 1,544 273 1,817 
FA DPLEMbICOSAarrastree ie mete ere cree USAGI RAM Hiab ain 156 2,280 14 2,294 

Wnskllediwonkers a: eer tate eee 2,518 792 3,310 46,168 12,783 58,951 
Hoodsanditobacco = sere ae tee 98 305 403 1,621 Pa TAU 4,418 
Lumber and lumber products........ 250 8 258 5,243 227 5,470 
INeba)lwOnicin cuenta 130 34 164 2,808 413 Reval 
Constructions see tee ee 1,166 1 1,167 20,593 45 20, 638 
Other unskilled workers............ 874 444 1,318 15,903 9,301 25, 204 

GRAND TOTAL......... 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77,865 230,576 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLIC 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


ATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1955 























61650—74 























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office a Se oe ee 

(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 

Taneian Month Year Yared Month Yea 

1955” une 2, | June 30, 1955 June 2, | June 30, 

1955 1954 i 1955 1954 
AULGLUA TOS TY EA ie 364 343 433 6,037 8,603 7,020 
CURT 5 By SA.6) hp a en 18 6 16 1,507 2,183 2,112 
ARO GUINICI 0 ae ee 1 15 il 398 854 520 
SUSE oe ae a ae aan ie nara 345 322 416 P1352 5,566 4,388 
Prince Edward Island.......000.0. 328 257 373 1,235 1,383 1,169 
Charlottetown SBN MeUnCaden -Le'(o Susi sve, ds Peuessouehe chive Meine one 286 194 336 709 863 746 
SIMON ESCSIE SVG SSE ed ae Oe Som 42 63 37 526 520 423 
NOISE, CAEUE  t ) aa  aand 1,698 2,055 1,184 11,095 12,453 12,139 
EAT coe Bog ae a 79 68 24 502 488 482 
SECS Gs) S752 a ee | aoa 23 25 62 371 458 403 
a eee Oe ee ie a2 ee06 662 3,772 3,097 3,999 
ENOLLGS aS Oost ae ea eS na |e tak 2 188 298 461 
Peer ee GA ee ee 194 212 76 703 924 991 
MOU teen Re he. 55 45 68 202 199 247 
NENTS avs 6 6 alee a an 47 89 62 1,552 1,933 1,239 
SUE M PITT 5 Ge oe enn le ma 4 7 5 164 241 267 
GUIS oon (kc gait ct ae, ra a ra 91 276 155 Falvy7i 2,963 2,820 
LE OSD Soo.0 scarey 2 han ee a a ia 46 41 49 470 561 534 
CSO LS a ee er ern 7 29 19 544 791 687 
POWSMUMMS WICK eet. 8.6 Fo RBBB 1,859 1,125 10,082 13,869 12,073 
(SLR QE, aii am 13 9 14 668 1,562 998 
PDD Miron Mi ie ak ee 29 24 47 850 1,473 905 
BGUINING LCS. Give ae ie ie, ae ai cari 42 56 21 530 955 419 
FMT HEL 16 (0 RG Bm ie ee ea a 447 652 116 694 859 1,644 
HOBO oot oo De eve eae ae 4 6 21 287 382 520 
UOTE Cit ica Ae ee re arnes 274 703 597 2,021 2,530 2,367 
INSISTS oso, aay ee ni Giese epee 12 967 1,269 930 
POEL) Tooke eae 283 254 PH 3,116 3,000 2,921 
pepe noene At We ht e!.: oe 121 46 37 435 573 814 
ECE soon ac eee ae a a ea a 87 84 22 167 264 143 
WHE SEU Soa da be rn ee aan 32 25 iat 347 669 412 
UTD EE 65 oo ee ee 9,932 10,518 7,195 70,535 94,036 89,423. 
INSTI 3 (Sis8) ING st ke ma mia el 72 50 36 S22 390 276 
SOUL Sais ec ane ani A i i 93 4] 11 346 492 503 
LI EL BHT sc alee, ot ei Oe i rie 20 4] 20 311 562 429 
ar eE Deen ee ee ss AR 80 ll 25 658 1,580 1,092 
CLEEIOSICT NS | ace 5 aed) a ae eee ea 7 32 8 223 | 545 229 
CLOUT ROS eal Ad oe, od eR eas ek, 278 230 2 722 921 1,018 
INYO SVE nono tc ee e  e ia laff 46 6 Be 799 650 
LEE Te\ohav hia Lah eee eR an 72 63 50 1,066 1,106 1,676 
Eri eee eee ee a ee 105 Bit 95 488 643 749 
LUCE Uys WEN, Se ea eee aie eae ai 307 15 3 667 1,120 540 
RSIS foun eaten ee, a § 10 M7, 291 551 240 
(TION Rare eee ara eee a an 33 29 27 1,024 O22 1,296 
IB Eth et h.-4 ipalda enon ae Oa eI 57 44 65 to il Satay 1,173 
OME Pe he erste) caltacox occ ea 109 152 151 1,260 1,576 1,343 
EOONIIICIE: Soe Wc) hae 2 eS ea Oi 73 97 54 toe 915 1,182 
DCE e RT rR 15 31 12 265 318 361 
DN AN ocr 8S 28h a ee 9 10 302 620 372 
LISS cata) 12 a gee ae 516 91 1] 257 224 351 
tema 137 176 130. 1,844 2,699 1,973 
TDPRI Sor yee ana ee a OC 49 38 27 406 560 566 
Meares eee. ef il ay 36 3 2 Wier, 463 231 

LUE cal MACS Oy Sith air ome 61 75 100 377 Lyeposlve 63 

NESE. ee Re Oh eee: ee come TBE 103 94 314 667 671 
Mont-Laurier Sarth.oo: cp SEicraRee Ba ee een 2 16 8 335 767 515 
Paminiseuyeee ae ee 47 28 15 578 OVA 770 
Men ieee eS 4,139 4,498 3,217 | 29,759 | 34.31 37,280 
Nowe Hichmonda ito. 42}... ‘ bd 134 i 409 (PH 462 
Pontes ee Bee ne a a 46 10 370 506 624 
SUE TO | a op cael sa aaa ae se at 656 770 678 7,000 9,010 6,173 
LISI SL a4. aR s Ri ek aR eel GOORIN 51 240 22 716 1,856 1,206 
Fuviere-dieLoup.. 0). sence esse... Hig arth iese 69 319 353 1,014 2,697 1,452 
LSE NIC 24 1 i) rr i ri eel 17 9 17 431 841 601 
Let TG ee ee i as a a eee 103 82 82 1,190 1,820 2,890 
NcoI INS 7, hr es ne hone 88 79 38 243 454 304 
Bte-Amne de Bellevite........................... 101 59 28 378 436 330 
Pica Manresa oe in 89 70 192 597 639 1,107 
Bitmeoreemien fet) «st | ee 186 248 481 600 1,666 873 
Se yaciines eee te Se 229 43 40 93 973 273 
Se... ON A a eee Anan 89 74 114 729 872 1,162 
BU Jerciparmane recs Ne 6 Ae 41 39 22 548 559 796 
PrdGrepuna mae ines, sy ene, 58 33 39 665 964 7 53 
Rope en eine wee.) ae ee 85 63 16 290 693 395 
piamrunban Mal igt 8m, 8c. bcs. tele, 51 76 65 1,668 1,969 1,780 
Sletbtopbeme sets, |. esc 08. eee, 262 225 163 2,135 2,491 2,855 
ote Re” 0 ONE he eee Ni 31 ne = 1 ae : ae 1 oN 

sorelss... eee Me ee s r ‘ 7 
Day Se aan tage LUPO meee che i aert A aera as Me 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 














Office 
(1) 
June 30, 
1955 
Quebec—Con. 
Mali Ore tesco Rete on eee: CPO en 581 
Via eal it resists poate eaerary ton timate regett fe eperercnne heer 44 
Wacboria ville: °. 5 Momeceaacty ci Moamete ects oh elena seers 107 
Ontario. Ses icc DOE oe Sere oto 11,215 
FATTIDELORAR RE sterrce Eee rae eto ace IIE ss PR eRe ence if! 
B arnie cass fe) aah eer eee ok ee RS Sebel toe had 169 
Bellevilleie Sete eaten oe ete eos 27 
Bracebrd C6. acu. ect as oto ee Sart cee chee 469 
IBTaIMP LONE tar NGA o orto ei a ale See eee 7 
ran tlOEd aces ie ee pera eos haere cle: 168 
Broce vallest ee, sus eens acon a ceae aetna ce eee eee 13 
Garla torres Clas, ceeaye chine Rtn each terse eee ii 
A Nlale ae araees sities eeeecene tS os SAR tse eo os Seat tess 17 
(WODOUTTA ae ciinerd Shanta) Cera ann, Gciaks eee 12 
Collingwood, 5h.ck vse emee Meets oe ont wets 29 
Comiwa ll: Wess con) nee a a ei eee 102 
i Moyer sings) te egee Bee 2 oe cles Ooh t wee 5. cacy Ses Der 33 
ORG, LEAN COS ...s te ae eee ae ee Ron on ee q 
ort Walia. v2ceeeen cians Aurea ol eee Ore 126 
Th ae sae PRS Oem feta ae 0, ke en oe. IN Be 60 
Gangnocies mins. ae A AAR Che sin Aare obras 13 
GO GSETC Og a5 cis ee a RR otc eS ead eT any 23, 
(Gui ply. joe ee ed es oh cee oes wee 102 
Hatailtonn. ccomch cab he ee ere 653 
Flaw kes buiriye. «2, by nce eee eee 4 aera ee ae eae 19 
Rrimengoll.342e 5 ip ee cceeene gan amit. tr otra ea eee 26 
GT on Cell iars en Dov aR Oh earaony Me, An Sam, Alon. ta nice 14 
TN EN OTS eerste, 1k Sete eas eee Re gene 62 
HST OS TOD Pra aae. Sekorcr harass: Ses eaters Mae etc ad Ree eer 125 
Kirklandebakew = fan adie ee ee tae ee 67 
Tbe @ner ie eis 6 leks cetic ae. ieee en ee 124 
TSCA TAIT COT Saeed Cita fe avo tsicce eee een ee dete: 24 
AT SUIS Sy ee eye ee cstnle RTE oe ae 44 
Listowel. #20 2 co eee ee. oe ee eae eee 31 
Ts0ndlon. acca + as SE ee eee ee 548 
Midland ees a2 irae eee eae 36 
INDaNES sce. WA sock taierareces ce IRDA ede a Te ry Stee 14 
INGw EOrOn tO: toc8 Sarees oe Lie ee eee eae eee 151 
INiggara- Pallsiccct, peeptsa sin ce clacicie Seer eee 91 
North Bayh: occ cd eet ok Aaa ene ae eee 64 
Oak Wie coh NAG eke cra ior coer ae 125 
Orulliaic 55 See <,, a eatee Senne ay. Conte aon ae Dil 
Oshawa. cn sana cena ces cls See eee ae Reet oeeee 99 
OQ’ ta Wait ita.< Bios Pe ree ote eee ee ee eee i AC) 
Owen Sounds 4.5): eehene ee rae eee LM 
Pasry Sound 2 peepee ears rer er ere Se eae 13 
Pembrokeyte 5 Ah icone nn eee eet ace 253 
Perth .; 2ons acc, noe ree a ee 51 
Peter borouels ...:4 idee. ois de cesta oes cet ae eee ee a 
Picton tat hes a ee Ee oe 2 
Port Amthursy.. ce each pe neeaael bie oe eee ates 124 
Port, Colborme..5 sek kae cee eee eee 20 
Prescotieie de. 0s oe ee eee 4} 
Rentit ewe. feos See a eee eee eee ees 51 
St.' Catharines’... Ae ene Seen oe eee 166 
St. THOMAS! 2055 Sate bate Sais eee 56 
SENG IU eee eet eee Me ee em nN ROE Eee g Maa wines 162 
Salt: StecsMarle ener sec ee ee ee ee 78 
Simcoe Wj Buiiks Stee ce Oe Ee nee 27 
Sioux hookout.. ; .4..sem soc eee Shee 10 
Smiths: Halls fo aoa 1b eee ee 24 
Stratiordas.; 4.35 pues ce eee ee ee 59 
Stureeon Malls >. Speen on ere een 2 
SUdbuly Beeb oan: (ee eee eee ee 171 
Aipbsctonpectsy ee MMM eas A ee ae a se ie es 148 
OLONtG S67 oo oe Oe en eee 3,798 
Prenton Astin tut eum ee oe eee ae ee 47 
Walkerton. > Avance sire ee eee 36 
Wallaceburg: s 2. ction scene eee 6 
Welland). cacclsanc.eertods sce eee ee 24 
Westone seny: ccjattnss eyestrain ed eee 332 
Wich OF wtas seo e 5. Acie aurea ei eee een ee 345 
Woodstock. + c0c ct oe ee ee 48 
Mamitoba (aes i804 agus shes c eke en Ree 255079 
Bran doug ats 2 ks sisters ahaa ree. 431 
Dauphin ys aisac besa San ee Oe ee eee 23 
ROLin OMS Aeieh, wrk aie eterk x Oh aya eRe Clore aoe 45 
Portas ladPrairie: “ti de.:450 tee ee eee 53 
theese a. ST RE ny Os aie nee 10 
a WAbsvonlaysich ts sees ee ea CTR grade. a Ee 3 2,015 
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Previous 
Month 
June 2, 
1955 


1, 894 














Previous 
Year 

June 30, 
1954 


230 











Live Applications 








Previous 
Month 
June 2, 
1955 


12,988 
743 
456 
162 
472 

70 

11,035 








Previous 
Year 
June 30, 
1954 


55 
11,547 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Live Applications 




















Office tele 
(1) Previous | Previous i Previous | Previous 
Wine 20 Month Year ana Month ear 
1955 - June 2 June 30 1955 June 2, | June 30, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
en euewan othe SR AEG Een emer 1, oe 1, et 1, ee 6, te 8,359 5,110 
AE  i'ysn | Pot be tae | eel ae 598 
Nome liver t bl Clouser tare arcycisys'cc.sle ithe cic duels coeteaa ons 33 53 153 395 574 292 
Prince Albert....... CP er eo inics (een nee 125 110 OH 1,324 1,530 814 
TRASSTAITED NY Sie 9 Bho ais Ghee See ee AS yO a 330 498 357 1,301 1 592, 980 
Saskatoon 5b Be cis chante cit RE Ce nn ee, Os 387 4992 377 1,473 2,508 AL aA! 
Se re PRR ow sere os cite el eqhharon ores o 60 85 176 219 286 "172 
NAVONTT SUING des yous Gace SO EO MI IEICE CEES oo ee 43 54 79 110 129 68 
SWitarel Ss ieTaliae Ja Oooo ARE Oe che ae eae ee eer wee 62 87 224 661 990 695 
go tandem sap bces@asn hopin te BE Ae eee apt rue 1,957 soe eat 13,914 
Bie ee aga) tart 653] 3,461 | 3,764 | 4,307 
Pee I isa io i Svajare Socacee 7 21 27 325 
2 467 310 
roa (Includes Yellowknife)... ............ 1,483 1,642 956 4,778 1,021 6,523 
oe nr ns Se. a giiicne dc tes 28 34 40 184 274 
i DSN STANGER. Org see le BOE OD ene Te eee are e 318 318 126 834 il. 097 a 
NEGCICIN GREG LNA c ce Micra oan spies, sbisield alo Sere" s)acdia'e ere 77 144 63 433 776 352 
ed) Cone terre ier potting Hache o.s weltae cecal « 79 76 63 556 851 vo 
Wellowlknite: (@fiice losed June 18), ..2:...-4...\6..:-0000- ae PVA ee ephieme ee? 29 31 
BBP UAS IE OLMIS occ cdc utes erro s vnc ees ah eeens 4,164 4,020 2,948 25,876 28,941 30,306 
CO arin vercute Kop ae een nea eh sae ladetec sia. alet ass nedoue is sas ber gea 73 66 48 670 679 504 
Oya SS oe BR ee Oe Aen OCR On ace ce 29 40 12 538 461 768 
(Criayall sveavel ect. Ss Sea een ta ee ae ee co meee 23 ail 12 363 569 385 
Dy arvumonin Gre G Kemeny aces cee isles Sof ov sie sts fe Srerai loans 30 20 15 503 449 259 
TOYORIWOS NT 9 5B old RECO Ie EI Ee eae ae 45 45 46 249 226 273 
Eta DO DSM EY GEM eats ales «iv ot aicleie ye aciealsiete 139 140 115 371 410 517 
Kelowna NN Mer ote Yo oy ais ysis howe Viste eels tebere. 2 aye 57 26 32 385 434 517 
UNE SioI (CHUNZS «cpm aero Oan | OCU Eee Or eIte MEE ete 969 504 890 710 704 831 
Nera tlirn © Meme pe tere ae yay ge Ma vas a encvo suave Mayers @ nous 42 57 a 550 449 777 
INFEOE oe cue emg ae ee hee Fees eet ers eae 15 36 26 400 466 561 
Neve VES LINING UOlia meer alartit otis « alcitilers <jae.esreses a ate 253 233 142 3) 155 2,946 3, 680 
IRETUAe Ne, Acs GAS OA OE ORE eo re cee 20 25 6 215 329 360 
Beare Mi eh es os ene las sles eves 49 20 14 307 303 282 
aries Gr COLM Omer Ros cies vid javcsb clon etie ener aitie 202 194 66 966 1,766 1,290 
PANG at echy bc poo Ree ODEO ean BE a car 214 122 33 386 493 456 
TATANICE LOM Meares en REN hie cic < fF 1 ub-eye ftp atateys «att brelaah. 7 3 1 64 124 84 
aN] Oe Ne rhe PAN eter, = Bearsden hove eh ucdiersvAe ave sie ore 56 26 30 483 411 832 
ae Bk RA ts A rte Te SEC Wr EEC ae a 1,636 991 12,582 13, 895 14, 806 
BYREVSL Tex. =, cs SRS DIOLS Li Ra ROSIE iE ORR ibs or Oe 3 68 68 294 515 416 
WAYS olathe < 3°58 og 8 ARETE ERE COO CIE GER CEST a eae 321 486 220 2,306 1, 968 2,450 
VALI GEN OINSE PeeeNerey Perce: lollera ret crore (eneve ol oa! wicks ievauee Graves auchs 98 202 154 on 444 258 
COPE TE pas o's ro ee Oe ee ene eee 36,133 40,126 27,668 | 280,576 | 281,963 283, 043 
WHEE os oo cal Rodi Gieacke nce REE eae cto aa 18,741 21,675 18, 251 PA iall 205, 630 201,931 
TY) £11 Cos ME Me ray) fo oto. a0 cy neers ait. Ghvs. ellaherel eve sanere 17,392 18,451 14,417 77, 865 OPA 81,112 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.— PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region | Region Region | Region 
FG () aCe RENE Se = i sb: ccadevs ae 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 179,732 81,546 
HG) Oye ty NN ee ic es oe co esa,, 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 832,499 196, 754 96,111 
RO tT ri & GS GSD © CDE ScEEEoe 980, 507 677,777 302,730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207,569 115,870 
Te} Re, coe nr Sone: ie: So fal bie; eae 993, 406 661, 167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 qe Tal 
NOD MWe 4a Or Re ee ee 8 53 oe 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
TOSaCOuMMOnths) wee sees oa veils 386,023 | 241,630 144,393 30, 932 101, 209 126, 293 80, 654 46,935 
Rens (GTN OMORS naa. aan ate. so > 395, 410 264, 104 131,306 30,490 97,077 143,586 77,623 46, 634 
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E——Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Month of June 1955 














Estimated 
tral) os 
er Week 
Province Receiving piety 
ae monet 
in 
thousands) Benefit 
INewiouncilands.os aren icaeicnis Set Roce on eine ere rer 5-0 1,198 
Maing Iohyinel MEIN. oo CGenncoouneo doe ace Doode05e 7 181 
INVA SCO CIES Weep ee orte norre Me Ea re Reeve ier ce tates 9-9 Cray: 
IN ew: “BTunsiwile korts ony te sae eee eek ete ie EN, cae 8-4 2,956 
Qieb eG Meenas hast ete Ieee ee ere ie ieee ios 58-0 20,766 
Oba ri ee re ee era ae en tn te oes eee 3-2 Mik ils} 
Mami to bai serceitrcta eae etre one tar eet ier areee fol Pe eB %e\ 
Sasha teh @yramias qc ceveer erie creas ereeeeeane a aieretei gaunt otes 3°8 916 
Al betta . (ae o Somos hr OR ene a eee ere 8-7 2,195 
BritishiColumibiaenyenseeie nee er ericrttt s aaiiaeia eas 15-2 5, 583 
Vota, Sanaa wien O50 aan een ernie are 170-4 64,865 
Doral Ganada. May 055) cee ce ereere erie 251-2 89, 249 
Adorn (Genco diineelee Oo eooanseoascdnmoseccr 168-67 81,942 

















Number of Days 

Benefit Paid en es 

(Disability days in Pad 

Brackets) i 

118,477 (655) 407 , 338 
16, 248 (71) 46,054 
222,993 (4,213) 729,181 
196, 471 (2, 880) 629,065 
1,421, 887 (30, 955) 4,288, 248 
1, 298,514 (29,377) 83,945, 945 
183,010 (4, 167) 534, 996 
93,219 (1, 667) 296, 296 
193,813 (3, 688) 613,327 
368, 525 (8,493) 1,154, 989 
4,118,157 (86, 166) 12,645,439 
6,302, 107 (92,911) 19,742,906 
5, 050, 883 (81, 681) 15,702, 229 





*As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 


under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE H-2._-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT JUNE 36, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
(DISABILITY CASES INCLUDED") 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



























































73-96 





8,937 


Days Continuously on the Register 
Province and Sex Tr piag 
Total | ®2"¢ | 7-12 | 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 
ess 

Newfoundland ss onseee snes 4,173 593 313 370 762 790 
Malev 0. Bt ae geen nee 3, 885 559 294 343 706 736 
Memale. oo: so nee on 288 34 19 27 56 54 
Prince Edward Island........ 720 119 57 74 132 107 
Maley 2a 52 Oe. Gee nee: 510 5 45 52 89 74 
Hemiallenav: ee eee eee 210 44 12 22 43 33 
INGValS GOtiaa se cielo e 7,970 1,434 694 966 1,464 870 
Mis he oi, Sy eet tee eee ion oe 6,580 1,193 585 829 1,210 697 

PF ermidle tence -emectierer 1,390 241 109 137 254 Die 
New Brunswick. i... o:eeeece. Ue OE: 1,130 582 968 Toa 1,074 
GEN are oN Reis oan ao en he 5,747 890 466 841 2 908 
Kemales acne. eee 1,356 240 116 127 260 166 
Quebec 2s ee eee 54,258 | 10,024 4,499 6,254 8,447 7,038 
Male Se eee. oo ere 36, 618 6,770 2,981 3,978 5,528 4,939 
Pemalet scacke nce: eee 17, 640 3,254 1,518 2,276 2,919 2,099 
Ontarione, enn se cor Cee ne 51,610 | 10,607 4,224 aeHhe 7,548 5, 622 
Malem. od doce tentce pete Si) fay (EY 2,739 3, 432 4,371 3, 302 
Memales).: sce eee een ee 19,099 8,455 1,485 1,944 he nee 2,320 
Manitoba se sseneret aoe nee 6,532 1,039 465 699 977 752 
Mia 6 nck taint ee 3, 854 591 301 370 538 445 
Pemalé.c ec 2 oe 2,678 448 164 329 439 307 
Saskatchewan. eee ene 3,405 488 219 Galil 498 ate 
Males 90h 5:eee. 2 erie eee AeA OE 319 137 189 303 265 
Gmail nee. « cere 1,098 169 82 122 195 112 
ATberbain pacetan cer eae 6, 244 1,129 420 Bi 976 892 
NIG inonos teint nasadaonos 4,450 786 289 382 67 676 
Memales se ooeacte eee es 1,794 343 131 195 306 216 
British Colttmbia......+..... 153, Waly 2,910 1,214 IA YEP) 2,525 1,644 
IMEC eee eae eee ee re 10,3438 2,245 886 1,236 1,610 iy es} 
enn ail Gwen ae te ees 4,774 665 328 534 915 511 
COASINWACTD Atenere. ere., “ore ee 157,132 | 29,473 | 12,687 | 17,365 | 24,840 | 19,166 
(WEA ae ON a eR ea ee Sites. 106,805 | 20,580 Som LOD 2a Lona. Om de alufo 
(ESHINUA THE epee ie rercec ree 50,327 8,893 | 3,964 | 5,713 8,564 | 5,991 


* Disability cases: June 30, 1955: 2, 884 (1,906 males 978 females) 
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4,185 


13, 122 











__| June 380, 

1954 

121 and 

97-120 auue Total 
341 570 4,975 
317 521 4,738 
24 49 237 
46 124 692 
38 89 528 
8 35 164 
446 1/522 8,339 
Bae 1-245 7,109 
94 Pilih 1,230 
373 894 8,980 
293 650 7,503 
80 244 1,477 
3,544 9,486 67, 246 
2) 487 6,357 48,072 
1,057 | 3,129 19,174 
Suelon| On g22 70,026 
1,968 | 7,168 |} 50,103 
ODM MOR DE 19, 923 
425 1,601 8,391 
239 1,027 5,397 
186 574 2,994 
264 968 2,790 
178 73 1, 847 
86 230 943 
495 1 2b2 8, 629 
297 933 6, 961 
128 319 1,668 
940 | 3,063 19,463 
546 | 2,019 14, 855 
394 1,044 4,608 
10,077 | 30,402 | 199,531 
Op Gla) 120; (ace 4a cedate 
Boon | 9,655 52,418 


June 30, 1954: 3,105 (2,206 males 899 females). 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JUNE 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 












































Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Offices pending at end of month) 
Pranic. Total | Entitled | » Not, 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Z s e Pending 

of Benefit Benefit 
INewioun clandestine cet ccc. c ane cehes 1,334 948 386 1, 464 907 Dol 459 
iPringesidwearoelsland ay sede des. ac-cneee 266 178 88 247 186 61 74 
INGA CO ula mmee mere on ete oe 9,112 4,763 4,349 9, 067 8,115 952 15 138 
ENG wks MUS WIG wens, cit eh. etic wae hee 2,803 1,696 1,107 3,062 2,392 670 636 
(QUA OO a5 atiStaoon oi SIO ann en eee 26, 950 15,429 ial apal 27,435 21, 883 5 bbe 1,14 
OUMBNGIOS chy ac iib lg ie Cera ee ae 33,524 18, 456 15,068 30,498 24,394 6,104 10,761 
ISI HOWRHO) OFS ih 2 ects Cee ene RE ee 3,071 1,978 1,093 liga: 2,460 ae, 468 
OSA CIO Meeeneuniey snot series etctets ane ocs cers < ave 396 846 550 1,399 978 421 316 
FAT Der Ud eae ia) eet Roe ge 3,019 1,927 1,092 By eit dl 2,473 904 535 
insoanigia, (Crolhitedlovts) eo accdn doa demon oe meee 8,905 4,490 4,415 8,772 6,734 2,038 1,982 
Total Canada, June 1955. ............- 90,380*| 50,711 39, 669 88, 493T 70,522 17,971 23,538 
ocala Canadas Vial Qoomene sss 97, 623 60,568 37,055 108, 241 83,953 24, 288 21,651 
Total Canada, June 1954.............. 114,797 64, 628 50,169 117,005 96,341 20, 664 26, 826 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,027 + In addition, 18,478 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,099 were special requests not granted, and 898 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,280 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


T ABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































Beginning of Month of Total Employed | Claimants* 

SiN. ee oP er oe oe ere ne nee 3,209,000 | 2,870,600 338, 400 
me ee i ee ie Sand O00 | 225467200 | 947800 
TaN. cae REG HARRIERS, SIRE RPE Sim: Bike tiiees pees ne opeatel 27 3,225,000 | 3,025,500 199,500 
Le rn tn Sete ty at oem 3/ 232,000 | 3,043,100 188.900 
en ie ibn cd vd bea ons Rcd 3,250,000 | 3,058,700 191,300 

ie er rah ae ean cates aaaee 3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
SCH eiaas 2: Oe, ee enn Le igh meen 5 ¥ 9i 3,249,000 | 3,029,900 209, 100 
IDYeespaeves 5) clacton ees La EELS Cn ep RG Ges eer ta eres if 5 ke CGE 3,310,000 3,035,500 274,500 

Os, Teeaccuet. 4 See = en eee gee. eg 2 ee 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 800+ 
ais (ea a ai hae Oe es ae Wl EN A eas Efe 3,409,000 | 2,865, 600 543, 400+ 
NC Ch eo. De lpalh le Cae Sila Siam Gali ed tay SOONER te ime tel 3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 600+ 

oI te Ae ree euteeines sooty daneae mieten 3,427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 300+ 

NUOGE  te le 8) Scones il en lak Aw CODER ey aneegie tl ei 12) 3,224,000 | 2,905,500 318,500 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Other 

; : Household | Commod- 

—- Total Food Shelter Clothing Operiticne tikes ent 

Services 
1949—=Veart mya ore earns ee ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1050==Yieart cern cetera ae 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
TO5I=—Y Carte avon ic ee ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
LOD QR Vieark oN rca sis cetera errata comer 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
VO58==Y Cari yee. cn koe oe eee 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115:8 
TO54=—A wousti ees. beeen eens 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 ifacy, 
Sepliemberaceee te eee eee 116-8 113-8 EO, 109-5 117-2 117°6 

Octobert Ae. ote, ee Ee 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-38 

INOVEM bere nate enn eee 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
WCCeMDEr es acme eee ae renee 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
1955——Januaryie.c.c.cs cee eer, 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 itiiyfoat 118-2 
Pe DTuUary.ckis.ic se toate ee een 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Mareh vccionde sco. aoe eee 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
April Stace Oe een ere 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
MSIE Neds cers eolegs coat ioe eee eee 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
STG a a1. n he, Ue os CO ee ee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
July tei Bee eee ee ee 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
AIDUSth0 22S. ake hose tee 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICK INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Total edie 3 
. _.|Household| “Ome 

July 2nd, | June Ist, | July 2nd, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation ee 
1954 1955 1955 ae 
(OS SWOlisy hole soceiee doe 102-6 104-3 104-5 103-5 108-6 100-7 103-0 106-6 
AEM Gb Ec) che mes Demy, Roberson Ot 113-8 114-6 114-7 106-3 124-3 114-6 118-9 119-1 
Sain telohnsctemeea eee Eee ers 116-2 117-3 117-3 110-7 125-6 116-1 116-5 124-0 
Montreal 305s perce eee 117-2 116-3 116-7 114-5 136-0 107-1 114-4 116-8 
Ottawa or Set ee eee te 116-4 116°9 117-0 110-7 133-4 111-1 116-3 119-5 
HRoronto .wecis nen ceca eee 118-8 118-3 118-7 111-2 146-9 109-7 114-3 118-4 
Winnipeg tise eee eee 115-5 115-0 115:°5 110-9 126-0 112-5 114-1 117-4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114-1 114-3 114°3 110-1 118-1 114-6 116-9 114-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-8 113-8 114-1 109-0 121-1 112-5 115-7 117-3 
WVanColvera ates meee eee 117-0 116-8 116°5 109-3 127-4 112-2 122-5 119-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base—June, 1951 = 100.. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY 1954, 1955+ 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 

















and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence! working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
BPE ets SN CEE. is © caviiee, BF Shece $016: a's 16f 16 11, 106¢ 11,106 218, 145 0-26 
MDB Cee ee ener Ge hele osc bon Sa 4 11 90 2,087 20,055 0-02 
March LG 0 RIOTS SECEDE 7 ii Aes 1,956 13,971 0-02 
Wo) yl oie Ge gehen 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
1 RE ee al ea he ie ee ) ile eat 3,200 40, 550 0-05 
ANDERVEN Sedo cr caged ekidiel eect 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
“TTR ee ccs, ey 19 a2 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
Gumulative totals... .5..... 92 29,411 462,323 0-08 
1954 

“hve aie ce, Ag ire ee 261 26 10, 644¢ 10, 644 157, 074 0-19 
EHD] ay sth F225 gee ie a ng 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
J PERT oo tere ol ag ae ie OC 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
oie UA 5 tok Batata ie tela ee 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0:03 
INTER 762 comeeiolt OIC en ore 8 22 2, 062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
ANSE onc d lad o0.8 BOE Hee cnn ee ee 20 32 9, 502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
TERS sO lien De 16 30 4,461 6,658 54, 146 0-06 
Cumulative totals.......... 114 30, 283 421,701 0-07 








* Preliminary figures. 
+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955(‘) 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 





Date 
Began 





Particulars(?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1955 


Mininc— 
Metal miners, 
Buchans, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 


Hosiery and knitted 
goods factory workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand’ Mere, 
Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
‘plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Sawmill workers, 
New Westminster, 
Ge 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
pattern makers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 
North Vancouver, 
BSG 
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300 


(*) 
417 


230 


o4 


20 


69 


| 














4,800 | June 15 


4,500 


100 


10, 000 


1,000 


30 


60 


100 





Mar. 14 


June 30 


June 9 
June 13 


Apr. 20 


May 26 


June 21 


Apr. 18 


Janel 








For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to  con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
July 20; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
July 18; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Protesting proposed reduction 
in wages in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded July 4; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; partial 
return of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 

for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
worker for cause; concluded 
July 4; negotiations; in 
favour of workers, worker 
reinstated. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
seniority, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded July 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a _ greater increase in 
wages than recommended 
by conciliation board and 
double time for all overtime 
in new agreement under 
negotiations; concluded July 
6; partial return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955() 








Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time 


Loss in 


Man- 


Working 


Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1955—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Explosives and agricul- 
tural chemicals 
factory workers, 
Mc Masterville, 
Que. 


Abrasives factory 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


Cellulose products 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 
Pile drivers, 
Kitimat, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
County roads 
employees, 
Cayuga, Ont. 











(*) 
1 494 
1 125 
1 429 
dt ts SRS 
1 45 








4,940 


1,125 


10,715 


@] 0|/@:-¢,'e\ (ee) 0 ‘a: 6 


900 





June 20 |For 


June 28 


June 28 


June 21 


June 27 





clause covering  short- 
term lay-offs in new agree- 
ment under negotiations, fol- 
lowing reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded 
July 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For employment of an extra 
man on each of six furnaces; 
concluded July 14; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


For increased wages; con- 
cluded July 30; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Protesting decision to charge 
$2.00 per day for room and 
board, retention of travelling 
time and double time for 
overtime instead of proposed 
time-and-one-half; later in- 
formation indicates this was 
not astrike. 


For union recognition; un- 


concluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing 
factory workers, 
Burin, Nfld. 


Boots and Shoes 

(Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Ladies garment factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 





i "00 
1 122 
1 250 
44 1,500 








900 


Loo 


= 


Or 





July 


July 


July 


28 


13 


19 





For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to  con- 
ciliation board; unconecluded. 


For a new agreement elimin- 
ating wage reductions in 
effect since Nov. 1, 1954, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


Protesting proposed wage 
reductions in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


To attend union meeting re 
failure of some employers to 
sign new, unchanged agree- 
ment; concluded July 19; 
return of workers; in favour 
of workers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955() 








Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1955— Continued 


Metal Products— 
Electrical transformer 
draftsmen, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Aircraft factory workers, 
Downsview 
(Toronto), Ont. 


Motor vehicle assembly 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Steel drum factory 
workers, 
Petrolia, Ont. 


Needle factory workers, 
Bedford, Que. 


Steel mill workers 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Pattern makers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters 
and welders, 
Montreal, Que. 


Millwrights, 
Chalk River, Ont. 
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48 


1,940 


36 


475 


2,200 


56 


390 


35 


430 | July 5 |For a union agreement pro- 


28, 600 


285 


85 


2,850 


7,000 


550 


2,500 


50 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


11 


13 


20 


22 


26 





viding for increased wages an 
reduced hours from 40 to 374 
per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded July 15; conciliation; 
compromise. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and union 
shop, following reference to 
conciliation board; wuncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded July 15; 
conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 


For union recognition; con- 
cluded July 22; return of 
workers pending reference to 
Labour Relations Board; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 50 to 45 per week 
all the year round, pay for 
two additional statutory 
holidays and extension of 
vacation plan, following ref- 
erence to arbitration board; 
unconcluded. 


Penalty loss of a day’s pay for 
refusal of maintenance men to 
work July 1, statutory holi- 
day; concluded July 30; 
return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; concluded July 20; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For improved working con- 
ditions and protesting pro- 
posed dismissal of four 
welders for cause; concluded 
July 11; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


8 |For increased wages; con- 


cluded July 11; partial return 
of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955 (1) 


TT Ss oooooooOoOoOOOOOoOes"=wo*=eoeooSS=~o — 





Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


ments 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1955—Concluded 


Carpenters, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuie Urinirrs— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Boischatel, Que. 


Water— 
Seamen, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Ready-mix concrete 
jobbers, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel and cafe 
employees, 
Prince Albert, 
Sask. 


Beverage room 
employees, 
Sydney, N.S. 





1 


13 


bo 





(°) 


27 


18 


23 


11 


95 


30 


6,500 


160 


200 


130 


July 19 |For a union agreement pro- 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


24 |Alleged 


viding for increased wages to 
prevailing rate; concluded 
July 22; partial return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


discrimination in 
dismissal of a worker; con- 
cluded July 26; return of 
workers pending reference to 
arbitration board; indefinite. 


3 |For a new agreement providing 


9 | Alleged 





For union 


for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconeluded. 


discrimination in 
dismissal of workers; con- 
cluded July 21; return of 
workers pending  settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


For a union agreement with 


increased wages and against 
dismissal of a cook; con- 
cluded July 25; negotiations; 
compromise. 


recognition; un- 
concluded. 


—_——— 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent,. 
(3) 252 indirectly affected; (4) 200 indirectly affected; (5) 130 indirectly affected; (°) 157 indirectly 


affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Per 





Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a LABouR GAZETTE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 


i RR | 





BULK SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


The Queen’s Printer 
% Supervisor of Government Publications 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


Peer eI trees Be es ee el Mee 2 oe ($1.00 per subscription) 


POU ue heey: ds subscriptions to the Lasour Gazerre. I understand that to be 
obtainable at this discount price, the magazines must be delivered in bulk to 
one address. 


Please send to: 


OA) 6, Oye) (Oun6 10 19) (gy a) (0) 0) 6 4 OC ee) (eo! ene. & Ge Chie 6, 9) elie) Sw aye ote 


S| 8) me Oy le: 0) a) Ney a. 6) & 18) 8. eo Be. (el ie.) 8 ene) Kes ey) 6 eran 16 6 wie es) 4: 8) 


Se) ee). we) 6) Ob) 6) & ele Ol ee) One ie, OOO) re) OF ee Ol eis eee es Lee ik ey a8 


(City or Town) 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen's Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). A deposit number is assigned to 
the customer, who will quote it when ordering publications. All orders 
are charged to the account and regular statements forwarded. 


Make remittances payable to the Receiver General of Canada and 
send to The Queen’s Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications. 
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Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT continued at record levels for the month of September, 
although the drop in farm employment was sharper than usual. The 
labour force also declined as students returned to school and employment 
opportunities for other part-time workers diminished. Manpower require- 
ments in most major industries continued at record levels, especially 
in construction and heavy manu- 
facturing. In general, the demand fF 
and supply of available workers } LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
: ; ——— 1953-54 —— 1954-55 
continued to be _ well-balanced 
throughout the country. 


= 5,700,000 —— 
® aaa Labour Force 


The seasonal downturn in 
total employment usually occurs 
in September, for although con- | teh y 
struction, forestry, trade and | With Jobs 
other non-farm activities continue | irae 
to expand, they are more than — § ;,s00,0o0-=~ 
offset by declines in farming and [ 
the food-processing industries. 
This year, a number of circum- [| 
stances combined to cause a larger [| 000, With Jobs: 
drop than usual in total employ- | pee 
ment. Ideal weather conditions on = {. «0,000 
the Prairies resulted in an early | *°"°°*7S 
and short. harvest, despite a better- 
than-average crop. Logging oper- 1200, es its 
ations in the main forest areas 
of British Columbia were tempo- 
rarily suspended because of fire 
hazard and in Ontario, production 
in automobile and supplier firms 
was disrupted by model change- 
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overs and strikes. These factors combined to prevent an expansion of 
non-agricultural employment. 


The results are reflected in the labour force survey estimate of 
mid-September. The number of persons with jobs was estimated at 
5,495,000, a total 146,000 lower than in the mid-August survey but 
158,000 higher than at the same date last year. About 116,000 of the 
total decline during the month occurred in agriculture. Non-farm em- 
ployment was 30,000 lower than in the previous month but still almost 
one-quarter of a million, or more than 5 per cent, higher than last year. 
Ali regions shared in this year-to-year increase, the largest proportional 
gain (7 per cent) occurring in the central provinces. In Ontario, the main 
contributing factor was the upturn in the manufacture of consumer dur- 
ables and primary iron and steel, while in Quebec, the greatest increases 
were in mining and construction. 


Unemployment fluctuated, within narrow limits, around its low point 
for the year. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 
estimated to be 138,000 at mid-month, an increase of about 5 per ceat 
over the previous month. The number of persons registered for work with 
the National Employment Service also showed relatively little change, 
although the total was still declining at the end of September. The number 
of areas in which NES registrations increased during the month was 
about equal to the number of areas in which registrations decreased and 
in almost all areas the amount of increase or decrease was insignificant. 
In only 10 of the 109 labour market areas was there sufficient change 
in the general demand and supply of labour to warrant reclassification. 


A substantial decline in long-term unemployment is indicated in 
the labour force survey. The estimated number of persons seeking work 
for more than three months fell to 32,000, the smallest number since 
December 1953. About 66,000, or 48 per cent of the total were seeking 
work for less than one month; this is the highest proportion in more than 
three years. 


Although labour demand and supply were generally in balance through- 
out the country, requirements were very strong in certain occupations. 
At the end of September, for example, job vacancies listed with the 
National Employment Service for draughtsmen were more than double 
the comparable figures for the past two years, while vacancies for 
engineers were 60 per cent higher. Vacancies for secretaries, which 
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showed some decline last year, were back to the 1953 level. In about 
half the occupations, job opportunities reported to the NES were greater 
than two years ago. Opportunities existed, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, for machinists, toolmakers, die setters, sheet metal work- 


ers, auto mechanics and most construction occupations. 


Industrial Distribution 


The statistics on the industrial distribution of employment reflect 
the substantial upswing that occurred during the spring and summer this 
year. Altogether, non-farm employment increased hy 440,000 between 
March and August, re-establishing the long-term upward trend that was 
interrupted last year. In manufacturing and transportation, which suffered 
the heaviest layoffs last year, employment was expanding but was still 
below the 1953 level. In construction, employment had fully recovered 
the 1953 level while steady gains in the forestry, mining, trade and 


service industries boosted the employment total. 


Manufacturing establishments reporting to DDS for August 1955 
showed further gains over 1954, although the total was still 3 per cent 
below the comparable 1953 figure. Here, too, there were wide differences 
between various industry groups; the situation in the great majority, 
however, had improved markedly since the early part of this year. With 
the exception of leather and clothing, employment in the manufacture of 
consumer goods had recovered to the 1954 level and there were indi- 
cations of further gains during the fall months. A similar trend was appa- 
rent in the production of most basic materials. In metal mining, forestry 
and petroleum processing, employment was from 4 to 13 per cent higher 
than in August 1953. Employment in textile and primary iron and steel 
had not yet recovered to the level of two years ago but was substantially 
higher than last year and further gains were expected this fall. 


In a relatively small number of industries, employment was lower 
than last year and still further below the 1953 level. Employment in 
shipbuilding, for example, was 11 per cent lower than in August 1954 
and 21 per cent lower than in August 1953. Similar conditions were true 
of the aircraft, machinery, farm implement and railway rolling stock in- 
dustries, although the employment trend has turned upward again in 


most of these industries. 


Labour Income 


Labour income rose to new 
heights this summer as a result of 
continuing gains in employment, 
earnings and hours worked. For 
July, labour income was estimated 
at $1,093,000, which was 7 per cent 
more than for July 1954. Since prices 
have shown little or no change 
during this period, the increases 
in real and money incomes have 
been about the same. 


Hours per Week 
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Average hourly earnings of 
factory workers were $1.45 in July, 
down a fraction from the previous 
month but 3.5 cents higher than in 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
MANUFACTURING 





rE July 1954. This gain was slightly 
greater than the annual increase 

$1.50 registered earlier this year but it 
did not approach the year-to-year 

gains made in 195] and 1952 (see 

tale accompanying chart). The increase 
this year in the durable goods 

$1.00 industries was 4 cents, bringing 
hourly earnings in this group to 

. $1.56. The sharpest increases, 


JFMAMJJASONDS amounting to 6 cents, were recorded 
"48 '49 '50 51 '52 53 '54 1955 in the earnings of non-ferrous metal 
and transportation equipment work- 

ers. Earnings in non-durable goods industries rose by 3 cents over the 
year to $1.34. The outstanding gain in this group occurred in the manu- 
facture of petroleum and coal products, where hourly earnings rose from 
$1.88 to $1.99 over the year. Relatively moderate increases occurred 
in all other industries except clothing, which recorded a slight decrease. 


The actual number of hours worked per week was reduced slightly 
during July and August, partially as a result of short-term strikes and 
layoffs in the automobile industry. In most parts of manufacturing, how- 
ever, the work week was more than half an hour longer, on the average, 
than last year. This substantial gain has taken place in the face of a 
progressive shortening of the standard work week through union-manage- 
ment negotiations. Results of an annual survey of working conditions, 
covering 800,000 workers, show that at April 1, 1955, 58 per cent of non- 
office workers were employed in establishments with a standard work 
week of 40 hours or less compared with 53 per cent and 43 per cent, 
respectively, in 1954 and 1953. The actual hours worked in manufac- 
turing, as reported to DBS, averaged 40.8 hours for the first seven months 
of this year, compared with 40.3 hours for the comparable period in 
1954. At the beginning of July, average hours worked were more than 
half an hour greater than a year earlier in all non-durable goods indus- 
tries, except paper products, printing and petroleum processing. Simi- 
lar gains were recorded in most durable goods industries, the important 
exception being the manufacture of transportation equipment. The actual 
work week was about a half-hour shorter than last year in the aircraft 
and railway rolling stock industries and almost two hours shorter in ship- 


building. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


URING the past month, collective agreements were reached in 
several industries, including metal mining, coastal shipping and 
aircraft manufacturing. Negotiations were still in progress in sections 
of the automotive, agricultural implement, metal fabricating, electrical 
apparatus and logging industries. Time lost through strikes and lockouts 
during September was considerably more than for the preceding month 
and the corresponding period in 1954. 


Moderate improvements in working conditions of office workers in 
the manufacturing industries were indicated in the Department’s annual 
survey of working conditions, dated April 1, 1955. This pointed to the 
continuance of the trends noted over the last few years. 


Recent Settlements and Current Negotiations 


Automobiles — At mid-October, the strike of employees at General 
Motors of Canada, Limited, was continuing. The work stoppage involved 
15,000 auto workers in five Ontario plants where five-year agreements 
terminated last June. The company and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) have not been able to reach final agreement over union 
demands, which included a wage increase, a layoff benefit plan and 
several other contract changes. After the union declined to submit a 
brief to a conciliation board, the board filed a majority report early in 
September, making no recommendations towards a settlement, since 
it had not had the opportunity to hear the union’s case. Post-conciliation 
talks between the parties having failed, the union went on strike on 
September 19. The Labour itelations Board of Ontario turned down a 
company request that the work stoppage be declared illegal because 
the union had failed to notify the company of its intention to terminate 
the contract. 


Agricultural Implements — The United Automobile Workers took the 
same stand before a conciliation board in its contract negotiations with 
the Massey-Harris-Ferguson Company, Limited, by refusing to submit a 
brief. The union representatives took the position that they wanted to 
complete the legal conciliation procedure as soon as possible in order 
to resume direct negotiations with the company. The union is seeking a 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour and other collective agreement 
changes. Nearly 5,000 plant workers at Toronto, Woodstock and Brantford 
are affected by these negotiations. 


Metal Fabricating — A board of conciliation reported in September 
in the dispute between the Canada Wire and Cable Company, Toronto, 
Ont., and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(indep.). Despite the union’s request that the board report no settlement 
and make no recommendations, the chairman and the company nominee 
filed a majority report in which they recommended that employees be 
granted a 4-per-cent wage increase and that the daily 10-minute rest 
period be abolished. Some 1,300 workers are affected by these negoti- 
ations. 


Metal Mining — Two important agreements were reached recently 
between mining companies and the United Steelworkers of America 
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(CIO-CCL). These two contracts are the first to provide for a reduction 
in hours from 48 to 44 per week in several of the mines in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec where the Steelworkers’ union represents the workers. 


At Noranda, the one-year agreement between the United Steelworkers 
and Noranda Mines, Limited, provided that the 44-hour week is to be 
worked at the rate of six days one week and five days the next. The 
contract also included a wage increase to compensate for the reduction 
in hours and an additional increase of 3/4 per cent. 


The other agreement covers employees of the Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co., Limited, at Matheson, Ont. The agreement, which extends 
to June 1957, provides that the work week will be reduced from 48 to 
44 hours effective June 1, 1956. An immediate wage increase of 3 cents 
per hour and a change from departmental to plant-wide seniority were 
also included in the new contract. 


The steelworkers are also requesting a reduction of hours to 44 per 
week and other contract changes in their current negotiations with gold 
mining companies in Northern Ontario, including the Hollinger Conso- 
lidated Gold Mines, Limited, at Timmins and eight other companies. 


Construction — A two-year agreement was reported between the 
AFL-TLC labourers’ union and the General Contractors Association 
covering construction labourers in Vancouver and the Fraser Valley. 
Wage rates were increased by 3 cents, retroactive to September 1, with 
another 3-cent increase to become effective April 1, 1956. 


Aircraft — At the time of writing, no settlement had been effected in 
the three-month old strike at de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Downsview, Ont. The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL), represent- 
ing the 2,000 plant workers, had requested a wage increase, the union 
shop and other contract changes. 


The International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) reached an 
agreement covering 3,000 office and design employees of Avro Aircraft, 
Limited, and Orenda Engines, Limited, at Malton, Ont. Salaries are in- 
creased by 3 per cent and the company assumes the full cost of the group 
health and life insurance program. The 10,000 production workers at 
these two plants, also represented by the same union, recently won 
similar benefits under a separate contract with the employer (L.G., Aug., 


p. 889). 


Electrical Apparatus — No agreement had been reached in the negoti- 
ations between the Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.). A 
conciliation board reported early in October that it had failed in its 
efforts to mediate the contract dispute. Union demands for the 4,500 
Hamilton plant workers involved were reported to include a wage in- 
crease of 8 cents per hour and improved pensions. The company request- 
ed changes in the seniority and incentive rates clauses. 


Water Transportation — An agreement was reached between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Seafarers International Union (AFL- 
TLC) covering some 450 seamen engaged in freight and passenger 
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transportation along the coast of British Columbia. Under the terms of 
a two-year agreement, wages were increased by 7/3 per cent, retroactive 
to last June 1, with a further increase of 4 per cent scheduled for June 


1, 1956. 


Work Stoppages 


Time lost through strikes and lockouts, increased in September over 
that in the previous month and in September 1954. Preliminary figures 
for September 1955 indicate 32 work stoppages in existence, involving 
22,547 workers with a time loss of 212,400 man-days. In August 1955, 
there were 25 strikes and lockouts, involving 6,442 workers with a time 
loss of 92,525 man-days, and in September 1954 the totals were: 2] 
strikes and lockouts, 9,815 workers involved and a loss of 127,582 
man-days. 


Working Conditions Survey 


The April 1955 survey of working conditions revealed a continuance 
of the trends in working conditions of office employees in manufacturing 
establishments that have characterized the past several years; changes 
from 1954 were only moderate. There was evidence of some shifting to 
a 37/hour week from slightly longer schedules. The proportion of em- 
ployees working a five-day week remained at close to 90 per cent. A 
percentage distribution of office employees by length of the standard 
work week is shown in the accompanying table. 


Standard Work Week Percentage of Office Employees Covered by Survey 
April 1955 April 1954 April 1953 
35 hours and undet........ 12,0 11.9 9.9 
Over 35 hours and under 37% 9.9 9.1 9.5 
He NOUES Cot or deticevccctveses 38.2 34.9 30.1 
Over 37% hours and under 40 12.0 15.0 19.1 
UCIT te ede eee 20.0 21.0 2152 
Overao) hours 4.20 .6ki.0i....002. wo Sel 10.2 
On 5-day week...............::cseeee 89.1 88.5 84.1 


More than 90 per cent of the employees were paid for seven or more 
statutory holidays and more than 80 per cent for eight or more such 
holidays. This is substantially the same as in 1954. 


The proportion of employees in establishments providing three 
weeks’ vacation with pay was higher in 1955 (69 per cent) than in 1954 
(64 per cent). The most striking change over the past year, however, was 
in the proportion of employees in plants where three weeks’ vacation is 
granted after 15 years’ service — 51 per cent, compared with 43 per cent 
in 1954. Well over 7 per cent of the employees were in plants which 
granted four weeks’ vacation after 25 years. 


About three-quarters of the total office employees surveyed were 
covered by pension plans and about nine-tenths by group life insurance, 
hospitalization and surgical benefit plans. Physicians’ services in 
hospital were available to about three-quarters of the total and physi- 
cians’ home and office calls to almost half. Cash compensation for wage 
loss was reported by establishments covering about 60 per cent of the 
employees. For all but the last of these items the proportions were 


lightly higher than in 1954. 
slightly highe i 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


MAND for labour continued strong almost everywhere across the 
country during September. The usual seasonal drop in employment 
was, however, evident in a number of areas. Of the 109 areas under 
review, 50 showed an increase in job applicants during the month, while 
59 showed either a decline or no change. Only ten areas were reclassi- 
fied into different labour market categories during the month: one from 
substantial to moderate surplus, one from moderate to substantial surplus, 
two from moderate surplus to balance, three from balance to moderate 
surplus and three from shortage to balance. At the end of the month, 
12 areas, representing 8 per cent of total paid workers, were in the 
surplus categories; 95 areas, representing 89 per cent, were in balance; 
and two areas, representing 3 per cent, were in shortage, A year earlier 
36 areas, representing 28 per cent of paid workers, were in surplus and 
73 areas, representing 72 per cent, were in balance. 


Areas with tighter labour supplies were concentrated in the in- 
dustrial centers; where employment in construction and manufacturing 
continued to increase. On the other hand, labour became more plentiful 
in some of the smaller areas. Completion of the harvest reduced require- 
ments in some of the rural areas in the Ontario and Prairie regions and 
woods closures because of fire danger temporarily released a large 
number of workers in British Columbia. Retooling in the automobile 
industry resulted in changes in labour market classifications in three 
areas. Rehiring at Ford and Chrysler brought Windsor back from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus category by the end of September 
and the closure for retooling followed by the strike at General Motors 
brought Oshawa into the substantial and Lindsay into the moderate 
surplus categories. 


Only in the Prairie region were some areas still in the labour short- 
age category at the end of September. Continuing demand for construction 
and oil exploration workers in Edmonton and construction and farm 
workers in Swift Current kept these two areas in shortage. All other 
areas in the Prairie region had approximately balanced labour markets 
by the end of the month. 


Labour Surplus *  peton lars Shatin: te 








Labour Market 
Areas 






Metropolitan 






Major Industrial 






Major Agricultural 





Minor 


*See inside back cover Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
October 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


—p WINDSOR Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
METROPOLITAN AREAS bad eeeh eA 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


qe Corner Brook —® BRANTFORD 
Cornwall Fort William — 
Famham — Granby Port Arthur 
New Glasgow Guelph 
Saint John Halifox 
Sydney Joliette 
Trois Rivieres Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Kitchener 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; —® LAC ST. JEAN 
60 per cent or more in London 
non-agricultural activity) Moncton 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rovyn — Val d’Or 
Samio 
Shawinigan Fails 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS ieee peet 0 
(labour foree 25,000 - 75,000; Piiice-Albene 

40 per cent or more in agriculture) Red Des? - 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 

St. Georges 

Yorkton 


CHILLIWACK tai ae =p current 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER @— Belleville utranton 
ISLAND Bracebridge 
LINDSAY q—— Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek- 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Gaspe 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — Ste. 
Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
MINOR AREAS pfeil aia. 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
SIMCOE CSS 
Ste. Agathe — St, 
Jeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Sorel 
Stratford 
Summerside 
TRAIL-=NELSON <@—— 
Truro 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Victoriaville 
Valleyfield 
Yarmouth 


— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 





ATLANTIC 


THE employment situation changed 
very little in the Atlantic region 
during September. As usual, a 
reduction in the labour force 
occurred following the opening of 
high schools and _ universities; 


Persons 


fe employment declined seasonally 


but somewhat less than the labour 
force, thus reducing unemployment 
slightly. Staff reductions during 
the month were not confined to 
. any particular industry, though 
Persons Without Jobs 

50,000 and Seeking Work the most notable decreases occurred 
% BS aE in the service occupations. On the 
iinet other hand, the logging and con- 
ir Tea iy a struction industries’ hired ad- 
ditional workers during September. 
: Skilled construction workers were 
scarce in many areas but the supply of unskilled labour was generally 
adequate. Confectionary plants showed the usual seasonal pick-up in 
activity as production for the Christmas trade began. At September 17, 
the total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 519,000, a 
decline of 7,000 from the previous month but an increase of 13,000 over 

the figure at September 18, 1954. 





All provinces of the region shared in the year-to-year increase in 
employment. The improvement was most noticeable in New Brunswick 
and least pronounced in Nova Scotia. For the region as a whole, manu- 
facturing employment showed virtually no change from a year earlier; 
construction and logging employment, on the other hand, recorded size- 
able gains. Cutting quotas for pulp, lumber and pit props were larger 
this summer than last and all major sectors of building construction 
increased in activity. As a result of increased income from these ac- 
tivities, trade and service establishments also were busier than a year 
ago. It is significant that the areas with relatively little heavy industry 
accounted almost entirely for the year-to-year reduction in registrations 
for employment. Logging and lumbering play a major role in the economy 
of these areas, and were chiefly responsible for the fuller use of avail- 


able labour supply. 


I’mployment changes during the month were not of sufficient sig- 
nificance to warrant reclassifications of any area. At October l, 
classification of the 21 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance 17 (11); in moderate surplus 4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment decreased 
considerably in this area during September and, although the classifi- 
cation of the area remained unchanged, labour requirements were higher 
than in August. The logging industry showed the most marked improve- 
ment; many camps opened during the month, resulting in a steady demand 
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for pulp cutters. In addition, construction labour requirements increased, 
the seasonal peak in this industry being reached somewhat later than 
usual. Fishermen continued to bring in heavy catches, providing a very 


busy season for fish packing. Total employment in the area was higher 
than a year earlier. 


QUEBEC 
LABOUR requirements remained 
strong in Quebec during September. 
The larger logging camps were 
hiring approximately 6,000 men a 
week, about the same number as’ [{ 
in 1954; the construction industry | 19.202 
also continued to be very active. : aE 
During the month, approximately | 
4,000 men from Riviere du Loup 
and nearby areas moved to the 
State of Maine for potato picking. | : 
Farm employment in Quebec |} pouant wikau Jenene 
decreased seasonally and ac- | ii iat 
counted for almost the entire em- 
ployment decline in the region. 
At September 17, persons with 
jobs were estimated to number 
1,551,000, a decrease of 27,000 
from mid-August but an increase of 32,000 from mid-September 1954. 
Unemployment showed little change during the month since the labour 
force also decreased, following the withdrawal of students and married 
women who had worked during the summer months. 











Most centres in the Eastern Townships reported balanced labour 
demand and supply this year, compared with a moderate surplus last 
year. In the first half of 1955, textile employment in most of these areas 
remained stable, after having recorded a substantial rise. Construction 
generally was more active than a year earlier. 


Quebec labour markets remained in the same categories as at Sept- 
ember 1, except Lac St. Jean, which was reclassified from the moderate 
surplus to the balanced category. At October 1, the classification of the 
24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance, 22 (13); in moderate surplus, 2 (11). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. mployment in the railway 
equipment industry, which has been at a low level for several years, 
was increasing as a result of large domestic and foreign orders. Seasonal 
industries in Montreal were active with adequate supplies of labour in 


all but a few skilled trades. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Because of the high 
level of construction, men were difficult to obtain for employment in the 
logging industry during September. Shortages of waitresses and service 
workers were met by the closing of tourist resorts and summer hotels. 
Shoe factories were seasonally active causing a shortage of experienced 


leather stitchers. 112? 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
With logging operations on a larger scale than last year, labour supplies 
were temporarily inadequate to meet requirements in the forestry in- 
dustry. Construction continued to be extremely active. The additional 
potroom under construction at the Aluminum Company of Canada plant 
at Isle Maligne resulted in the hiring of several hundred workers 
during September. 


Farnham-Granby (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Moderate 
surpluses have continued in the area during the summer despite a con- 
siderable amount of hiring in the textile industry. Labour requirements of 
the construction industry were moderate with ample supplies available. 


Trois-Rivieres (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses 
in the area had largely disappeared by September. The cotton textile 
industry was employing more persons than a year ago, although relatively 
little hiring occurred during the month. Shortages of workers were reported 
in the construction and forestry industries. 


ONTARIO 
- eq MPLOYMENT in most industries 
LABGUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO in Ontario remained close to peak 
1955 


levels during September. Seasonal 
reductions in the agricultural and 
tourist resort industries together 
with the slower production of 
motor vehicles during model 
change-over resulted in about the 
Persons usual decrease in employment 
i for this time of year. At September 
ie = 17, 1,986,000 persons were esti- 
| mated to have jobs, a decline of 
Persons Without Jobs : 62,000 from the previous month 
but an increase of 58,000 from 

the previous year. 


Labour Force 


High levels of production in 
the construction and manufacturing 
industries were chiefly responsible 





for the continuing strong labour demand throughout the region during 
September. Additional local shortages of some skills developed in the 
construction and metalworking trades. By the end of the month, hiring 
of bush workers for the fall and winter season was well under way. Two 
of the major automobile manufacturers began production of 1956 models 
early in September but rehiring at these plants was partially offset by 
lay-offs for retooling at other plants. 


The total number of areas in the surplus and balanced categories 
changed little during the month but five areas were reclassified: Windsor 
from substantial to moderate surplus, Oshawa from moderate to sub- 
stantial surplus, Brantford from moderate surplus to balance, Lindsay 
from balance to moderate surplus and Simcoe from shortage to balance. 
At October 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 30 (20), in moderate surplus 
3 (12); in substantial surplus 1 (2). 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The iron and steel in- 
dustries continued at capacity production. Shortages of cement and 
steel caused some temporary delays in construction jobs. Engineers, 
skilled metal tradesmen and skilled textile workers were still in short 
supply but completion of one large construction job eased the supply of 
bricklayers, carpenters and cement workers. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change occurred 
in the labour market. Skilled construction tradesmen were still scarce 
and shortages of machinists and machine shop workers were developing. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in construction 
and in nearly all manufacturing industries continued to increase. En- 
gineers, skilled metulworkers, construction tradesmen and textile work- 
ers were in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Ford and 
Chrysler resumed production following closures for retooling. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Increased hiring in the iron and steel, textile, construction and radio 
and television industries brought the area into balance. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. During 
the early part of the month workers at General Motors were laid off in 
preparation for model change-over. They went on strike before retooling 
was completed. Many of these workers are seeking temporary jobs. 


Lindsay (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Layoffs at 
General Motors in Oshawa affected this area. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Early frost 
damaged the remainder of the tobacco crop thus reducing the demand 
for harvesters. 


PRAIRIE 


TOTAL employment declined sea- 
sonally in the Prairie region during 
September, as farm labour require- 
ments decreased following the 
early peak in grain harvesting. 
Despite the early and short harvest 
season, total employment declined | 
somewhat later than usual since | ~" ier 
non-farm actitivies continued to ex- | : 
pand. During the month, many work- 
ers released from farm jobs were | : 
being absorbed in forestry and con- | Percae Wincor ste | 
struction. The supply of skilled | , ,, ace ; 
construction workers was_ scarce caeaet “gee 
throughout most of the region but 0 

demands for unskilled workers were 
being met in most areas. An un- 
satisfied demand for pulp cutters, 
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however, resulted in orders being circulated throughout the region by NFS 
offices. The total number of persons with jobs at September 17 was esti- 
mated at 989,000, a decline of 36,000 from August 20 but an increase of 
37,000 from September 18, 1954. Unemployment showed virtually no 
change during the month since the reduction in the number of persons with 
jobs was matched by a seasonal contraction of the labour force. 


While the pick-up in employment was centered in logging and con- 
struction, most non-farm activities showed continued buoyance during 
the month. Some improvement occurred in coal mining in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. In addition, employment in oil drilling and exploration and 
development continued to expand. 


One local labour market area was reclassified during the month from 
the shortage to the balanced category. At October 1, 1955, the classi- 
fication of the 20 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in shortage 2 (0); in balance 18 (20). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The employment situation 
changed little during September. Labour demand and supply were in 
approximate balance though only a slight change would have brought the 
area into the shortage category. Small layoffs occurred in iron and steel 
manufacturing. On the other hand, labour requirements strenghtened in 
construction and trade establishments. Bricklayers, plasterers, painters, 
engineers, draughtsmen, surveyors and geophysical computors continued 
to be scarce. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Peak employment was 
maintained in the area during September. An above-average grain crop 
was harvested but no serious shortages of farm labour were reported. 
Gil and gas exploration and drilling were very active during the month 
and the ‘building industry continued to expand. Contracts awarded during 
the month amounted to $7,000,000 for all sectors of construction. Almost 
all construction skills were scarce but no acute shortages were reported. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Employment continued at 
a notably higher level than a year earlier, largely because of the record 
volume of construction. 


Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


i MPLOYMENT in the Pacific region during September remained buoyant, 
although some seasonal reductions occurred, particularly on farms. The 
logging and sawmilling ‘industries maintained peak production for most 
of the month, except for a brief period when fire hazard prevented log- 
ging operations in the main forest areas. Most sections of manufacturing 
were very active, especially sheet metal, cement, paint, sash and door 
and furniture factories. The construction industry continued to be very 
active and several large projects that are expected to begin shortly will 
provide a strong stimulus to employment during the next several months. 
Apple pickers were in strong demand during the month. Rail traffic 
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throughout the region was heavy 
and ocean shipments of grain and 
other commodities provided employ- 
ment for stevedores. In the week 
ended September 17, an estimated 
450,000 persons had jobs, 14,000 
fewer than in August but 18,000 
more than in September 1954. Un- 
ployment showed virtually no 
change during the month since the 
reduction in the number of persons 
with jobs was matched by a sea- 
sonal contraction of the labour 
force. 
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During September, two labour 
market areas were reclassified from 
shortage to balance. At October 1, 
the classification of the ten areas 
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in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
8 (9); in moderate labour surplus, 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver — New Westminster(metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Early 
in the month, 8,000 loggers were idle because of fire hazard; otherwise 
the forest industries maintained full production. Manufacturing industries 
were busy. The construction industry was very active and practically all 
tradesmen were employed. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 3. J.ogging was suspended 
during the first week of September because of fire hazard but later full 
production was resumed. Capacity operations continued in sawmilling, 
with markets firm. Machine shops, sheet metal shops and shipbuilding 
yards were very busy. The demand for construction labour was steady 
throughout the month. 


Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. 


Trail —Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


The logging industry has been one of the stabilizing factors in the 
labour market during the past year. ['mployment in the industry exceeded 
the level of the preceding year from the beginning of the active logging 
season in September 1954 to its close in March 1955. A slight year-to- 
year drop occurred in April because of the early completion of hauling 
operations this year but in May employment was again higher than a 
year earlier. At the beginning of August, the latest date for which sta- 
tistics are available, a year-to-year increase of 8 per cent was recorded. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1955) 





Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............e0e0s 5,633, 000 SE oh ae 
Persons With jobS ..........ccccccsscceccsecsecesens 5,495,000 er 61l\e eS 0 
At work 35 hours, OF MOF .........ceseceeeeee 5,009,000 [0 6rlhie Ss 
At work less than 35 hourS..............0+ 319,000 +e 5.34) 8 47.8 
Ones hort time essere coseapsnceasescctecsen sees 23,000 OS Ol 1408 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 206, 000 410.8 -86.7 
Other T@as ONS coecccccc so cerasaes sean teacarcerse 90,000 + 4,7 9866 
With jobs but not at work............sseceeee 167,000 soll A Fal Jock Lt 
Laid ‘otf full week ..c.-<c-5-0<cce-ccsscneees 11,000 +22,2 0.0 
Other’ re aS ONS Gives se ssersce secs sesetscoxtseces 156,000 Sorel os O'G 
Paid workezs Sonecat saat csaneesenccecce=secesaeets 4,264,000 279150 |\SeseR 
EN Agric a ltureteecstscceses. ss ccasaccee ses: tor? 122,000 14-15) 3-20:8 
Noneagricultural <..-.....c...,sscossaasee seca 4 4,142,000° 2H 06 |\"a6 Ss 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 138,000 + 5.3 | —17.9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
At lantict nc, .cccastecsecavstrectasessotaneteetaesecniveee : 20,617 695900 |e -1 653 
CUEDEO soi cc taccdecscucecoress «stds sete det eters 54, 466 — 6,0'| 22.2 
COMLATIOD.. cscesccessnacaecessceertyatecgsensssacecnsssses 69,259 — 9.2 | —29.5 
DPE OI Od sce ceciccacacgncastceatrsecener cot sancaeterescaee 21,160 el Tle 180 
PACiliGs ccsl.s as cc ccutsnautscceriomey cit lannerccaeeeee és 20, 804 +17.0 | —16.5 
"Total stall régions e-c.ccese ee teceeedeeante ren ckae 186,306 = 5 8l1e 9355 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance. benefit (2.siccscccseesne cts csaceececcouee 129,756 ipl aco 
Amount of benefit payments _................. $8,727,318 ees Pale (ey Uy 2 
Industrial! employment (1949=100) ............ Je WS |) 2h BES) 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... i) Lata oe 
Jimmi gration co. <ccsevaeonsssasesccreccesecasactsacessescs+c: a —31,9 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ 212,400 _ + 28°4(c) 
No. of workers involved .............ccsccscoees = +24,4(c) 
Nos. ofse trikes ¢ fcccccsrpcscctm restos tee cae se ee 32 — —10.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... August 1 $61.09 + 0.4 | + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............0008: August l $ 1.45 0:00 |e 2e0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... August 1 40.8 =a O39) 092 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ August 1 $59.16 Sei 9 ees Bey 0) 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Sept. l 116.8 + 0,3 0.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) } August l 122.6 +a Ore | 28377 
Total labour income.................00. $000,000 } July 1,093 ne ee SE 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100).......ccssscceseees 265.8 — 4. | 411.4 
Manuf ac turing <cissssse¢asascs catecee ese eae eae 268.0 — 5.4 | +11.1 
Durables stcc.crtscases cess teteee enacatare eceeed 322.8 — 4.1 | 413.5 
Nom-Durables:i :sc5;. coe ee 232.9 — 6.7 | + 9.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 


Current 


Interest 


Govt. Departments Told 
To Aim for Winter Jobs 


The Federal Government has launched a 
four-point internal program aimed at 
reducing seasonal unemployment during 
the winter, Public Works Minister Winters 
said recently at a meeting of the Union 
of Nova Scotia Municipalities in Halifax. 

A policy aimed at providing the maxi- 
mum amount of winter employment, he 
said, had been laid down in a Cabinet 
directive sent out to all government 
departments and agencies. The four main 
steps ordered in the directive were that: 
(1) government departments and agencies 
should arrange their construction plans so 
that the work would be timed to provide 
the greatest amount of winter employment 
in the construction trades; (2) alterations 
and repairs to government buildings should 
be carried out as far as possible during the 
winter time; (3) purchase of supplies from 
private industry should be timed so as 
to provide the maximum amount of 
employment during the winter; and (4) 
each department and agency should make 
the disposition of staff, financial and other 
arrangements necessary to give effect to 
this directive. 


The Minister cited the report of the 
National Employment Committee, which 
laid great emphasis on both the need for, 
and the possibility of increasing, winter 
employment in the construction industry, 
in which even now, in spite of lessening in 
seasonal fluctuations, there were 25 per 
cent fewer men employed in winter than 
in summer. He mentioned the Department 
of Labour’s radio broadcasts of last winter, 
designed to encourage the public, industry 
and business to carry out maintenance, 
redecorating, renovating and purchasing of 
supples during the winter. 


(Last winter’s program to increase em- 
ployment among those out of work because 
of seasonal factors, conducted by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service and in which local 
employment offices and local employment 
committees played leading roles, had such 
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encouraging results that a similar plan with 
increased support from the Department and 
NES is planned for this winter. One city 
in Ontario reported a drop of 500 in the 
number of unplaced applicants registered 
at the local employment office when the 
campaign was at its peak.) 

Mr. Winters also mentioned the Moore- 
town housing development in Ottawa (see 
p. 1144), a low-rental housing project which 
had kept 40 men employed all the winter, 
and in which costs had been found to be 
even lower than usual, because supplies 
were delivered more promptly during the 
slack season. 

It has been fairly generally established, 
said Mr. ‘Winters, that by the adoption of 
new techniques, the use of new materials 
and equipment, and above all with careful 
advance planning, there is no real barrier 
to carrying out construction activities 
during the winter months.° 

What government can do directly is 
limited, he said; to a great extent its role 
is educational. During the past few years 
it has been trying to promote positive 
action, and has been studying the problem 
in co-operation with employer and labour 
groups and with the provincial govern- 
ments. There is evidence that a _ great 
many employers, not only in construction, 
but also in other seasonal industries, are 
alive to the problem and are developing 
methods of stabilizing employment. 


Chureh Praises Efforts 
To Aid Seasonal Jobless 


In a statement on unemployment, based 
on what was described as “the present 
moderately serious situation and _ the 
approach of colder weather,” the United 
Church evangelism and social service com- 
mittee last month praised efforts being 
made to aid the jobless. 

The efforts of government, industry, 
organized labour and agriculture to reduce 
seasonal unemployment were commended 
by the committee executive, who urged 
church members to do all in their power 
to help these groups achieve their objec- 
tives. 

Dr. J. R. Mutchmor, executive secretary, 
said. that part of the dominion-provincial 
relationship improvement was Ottawa’s 
recognition that it must enter fully into the 
unemployment field. 

Unemployment costs cannot be met, the 
executive held, by municipalities whose 
main source of tax revenue comes from 
taxes on property. It expressed regret that 
achievement in work projects had been 
meagre. 
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Extend Jobless Insurance 
To Seven New Categories 


Seven new categories of Canadian 
workers have become insurable under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act by an Order 
in Council published in the Canada Gazette 
on September 14. 

The seven categories include: persons 
employed in connection with breeding or 
raising of poultry; chick hatching; prepara- 
tion and marketing of poultry; egg grad- 
ing; or breeding or raising of race horses, 
saddle horses or light harness horses; unless 
such undertakings are carried on as part of 
farming operations. 

Also included are: persons employed in 
landscape gardening; or the maintenance 
of public, private or commercial parks or 
gardens; unless such work is part of the 
employer’s vegetable, fruit or general 
farming operations, or is performed in 
connection with the employer’s nursery or 
greenhouse. 

In general, those employed in agriculture 
or horticulture are not insurable under the 
Act. 





Women’s Bureau Making 
Survey of Working Wives 


The recently organized Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour will conduct 
a survey of married women who are work- 
ing for pay. The survey will be the first 
of its kind ever undertaken in Canada. 

In announcing the Department’s inten- 
tion, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, said the survey was important 
because of the large and growing participa- 
tion of married women in the Canadian 
labour force. Slightly more than 12-1 per 
cent of Canada’s married women are work- 
ing for pay. Of the 5,641,000 men and 
women actually in jobs as at August 20, 
1,268,000 were women, and 464,000 of them 
were married—slightly more than one in 
three. 

The survey is being conducted with three 
general aims in mind. The first is to find 
out the types of jobs performed by married 
women in the labour force and their atti- 
tudes and plans in relation to their jobs. 
They will be asked about their training 
and experience to find out if they have 
occupational qualifications which are not 
being utilized in the jobs they are doing. 

The second general aim is to relate the 
patterns of work to family and household 
responsibilities in regard to such things 
as the provisions being made for the care 
of children while mothers are working and 
the effect of the mother’s employment on 
home and family life. 
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The third general aim is to find out as 
much as possible about their reasons for 
working and whether or not they plan 
to continue working. 


The questions were drawn up through a 
pre-testing in which the Women’s Bureau 
was assisted by a number of voluntary 
women’s organizations. The fieldwork of 
the survey, which will be conducted through 
the schools of social work and _ other 
departments of several Canadian univer- 
sities, and the compilation of results are 
expected to take several months to com- 
plete. A meeting of representatives of 
the organizations concerned with the plan- 
ning and conduct of the survey was held 
in Ottawa on September 16. The other 
government departments and _ agencies 
which assisted in the planning were: the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The survey is being conducted by the 
Women’s Bureau through the Maritime 
School of Social Work in Halifax, and the 
Schools of Social Work and other depart- 
ments of Laval University, McGill Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Montreal, 
Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 





“Fresh Thinking Needed 
On Training of Youth” 


Need for fresh thinking on the training 
of young people, especially for the skilled 
trades, was pointed up in an address on 
the effective use of manpower delivered 
before the Psychology Section of the 
British Association at Bristol, England, by 
its President, Alec Rodger. 

A thorough examination of the appren- 
ticeship system and all the good and bad 
restrictive practices associated with it is 
needed, he said. 

The matter is important, said Mr. 
Rodger, because the coming of automation 
might soon force a review of ideas on 
training. It is also urgent because a minor 
manpower crisis looms ahead. The Govern- 
ment has estimated that in 1962, seven 
years from now, the number of young 
people attaining the present statutory 
school-leaving age of 15 will be roughly 
50 per cent above the 1955 figure: 927,000 
instead of 625,000. 

“How ready,” he asked, “is industry to 
take advantage of the fact that for every 
two boys of high capacity leaving school 
today there would be three in 1962?” 


Number of Apprentices 
Should be Doubled—CCA 


Although more than 500,000 construction 
workers are employed in Canada this year 
there are only some 22,500 registered 
apprentices in the industry, and the goal 
should be at least to double this number, 
W. G. Malcom, President of the Canadian 
Construction Association, said recently. 

Mr. Malcom pointed out that the indus- 
try’s efficiency and costs were in large 
part dependent upon the training of 
adequate numbers of recruits in properly 
balanced programs combining job-site and 
school instruction. Canada lacks the long- 
established tradition of apprenticeship 
training found in Europe, and although 
the apprenticeship program has shown 
substantial increases in the past decade 


most Canadians entering the industry 
obtain their skills through “pick-up” 
methods. 


Mr. Malcolm called for greater effort to 
interest boys in becoming apprentices and 
employers in providing jobs and training. 

“Both sides gain,’ he said. “In many 
cases boys who obtain a thorough trade 
training become foremen upon graduation. 
Many prominent construction men, includ- 
ing several past-presidents of the CCA, 
began their careers as apprentices. 

“There are equally important advantages 
to the contractor in taking part in the 
apprenticeship program. Many contractors 
look to it as their main source of foremen 
and superintendents. Lack of proper skills 
makes for higher costs of construction.” 

The CCA President said that the advan- 
tages of entering building trades appren- 
ticeship were never greater. Besides an 
expanding country, large construction pro- 
grams and high earnings, new techniques 
have enabled construction operations to 
be carried out in the winter months, a 
period during which not long ago there 
was a shut-down. This trend, he said, is 
bound to increase. 


See Supply of Graduates 
Inadequate for 3-4 Years 


The supply of university graduates enter- 
ing the Canadian labour force over the 
next three years will probably remain 
inadequate for almost all professions, 
according to a recent bulletin issued by the 
executive and professional division of the 
National Employment Service. 

Engineering graduates continue to be in 
the heaviest demand, although a satisfac- 
tory supply appears to be in sight for the 
first time in many years. Judging from 
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enrolment figures, which increased almost 
100 per cent between 1950 and 1954, there 
should be 2,488 engineers graduating in 
1958 to satisfy a demand which has been 
holding steady at about 2,500 a year. 

The engineering profession, however, is 
not expected to be overcrowded even with 
the increased enrolment. The present 
shortage centres in the aircraft, electrical 
and oil industries. 


Supply and Demand 


The demand for graduates in commerce 
and business administration in recent years 
has been second only to that for engineers, 
and the shortage of them is not expected 
to lessen. Employers are showing them- 
selves increasingly in favour of this course 
as training for a career in business. The 
number of graduates, which this year was 
about 750, is expected to be approximately 
900 in 1958. 


The shortage of graduates in medicine, 
dentistry, nursing and pharmacy is expected 
to continue. The short supply of doctors 
and dentists is due in main to lack of 
teaching facilities. Nursing is troubled by 
a loss of graduates to the United States 
and to matrimony. Pharmacy is attracting 
a decreasing number of students. 


The supply of law graduates and the 
demand for them are expected to be more 
or less in balance by 1957 and 1958, when 
graduates will number slightly more than 
700 each year. The number of salaried 
positions for lawyers is increasing slowly 
but steadily in all levels of government and 
business, 


Graduates in art are now in increasing 
demand as the general attitude of the 
business world towards the value of their 
studies changes. For many years there were 
fewer openings for these graduates than 
were needed to absorb them. Business is 
discovering that technical knowledge, which 
an arts graduate can often learn after he 
joins the firm, is not enough in itself if a 
man must deal with people and, later, 
become an executive. 

Graduates in science, particularly pure 
science, will definitely not be numerous 
enough to fill the needs which seem to be 
apparent in the nuclear science and elec- 
tronic fields. 

The shortage of teachers is likely to 
continue, as with graduates in agriculture. 
Architecture and geology can absorb more 
graduates than are graduating, and there 
is not expected to be any surplus in social 
work, theology and most other, smaller 
professions, 
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Opposition Growing to 
o=-Man Conciliation Board 


Opposition to three-man conciliation 
boards is growing in Ontario. Three recent 
incidents have revealed this opposition. 

A leading labour relations lawyer has 
spoken in defence of the conciliation pro- 
cess, 

District Council 26 of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO-CCL), at a meeting 
in Hamilton last month, announced its 
intention to boycott any future three-man 
board hearings. The Council also approved 
the action of UAW Regional Director 
George Burt in twice walking out the pre- 
vious month of conciliation board hearings 
in the dispute between the union and 
General Motors. 

(The conciliation board report in that 
dispute recommended decertification of any 
union that walked out of a board hearing.) 


Elimination of Boards 


The meetings also approved a resolution 
recommending that the conciliation board 
stage in the conciliation process be elim- 
inated. An accompanying resolution sug- 
gested that costs of board hearings be 
diverted to enlarging the conciliation staff 
of the provincial Department of Labour. 

In another case, a conciliation board in 
the dispute between Canadian Westinghouse 
and United Electrical Workers, Local 504, 
was told by the union that any recommen- 
dations it might make, whether they 
favoured one side or the other, would be 
an obstacle to a final settlement of the 
matters at issue. The union’s brief to the 
board stated: “The questions are possible 
of solution only through direct negotiations 
between the parties and under conditions 
of realistic collective bargaining.” 

From the employer’s side also a chal- 
lenge has lately been thrown at a provincial 
conciliation board. The Guelph Stove Co. 
and Guelph Engineering Co., of Guelph, 
refused to nominate a representative to a 
three-man board after conciliation services 
had been granted to the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). 

Irving W. Ford, staff superintendent of 
the T. Eaton Co., which owns the two 
Guelph plants, declined to give the com- 
panies’ reasons for not nominating a mem- 
ber to the board, saying that he did not 
want to argue labour relations in public. 
“We expressed our reasons to the Labour 
Department,” he said. “They didn’t agree 
and went ahead.” 

Norman L. Mathews, special lecturer on 
labour relations at Osgoode Hall and former 
chairman of both provincial and federal 
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law association committees on labour rela- 
tions, in a speech before the St. Catharines 
Rotary Club, while admitting that there 
were a number of disadvantages to the 
present conciliation procedure in Ontario, 
said that in his opinion the advantages far 
outweighed the handicaps. 





CBRE Triennial Meeting 
Calls for One Rail Union 


Wage questions, revision of the union’s 
47-year-old constitution, and amalgamation 
of all Canadian transport workers’ groups 
were among the matters discussed at the 
five-day triennial convention of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
held in Niagara Falls during the latter part 
of September. About 450 delegates attended 
the sessions. 


Two of the 102 resolutions from local 
divisions of the CBRE to come before the 
convention called for some form of unifica- 
tion of transport workers’ organizations. 
One proposed that the CBRE should take 
the lead in bringing about the formation 
of a single union of Canadian railway 
workers. The other called for a “national 
transportation workers’ federation” that 
would include employees in any form of 
transport. 

Forthcoming railway wage negotiations 
were reported to have been discussed. Other 
topics discussed included automation, the 
inroads of road transport into rail business, 
the question of compulsory arbitration of 
railway disputes, and suggested revision of 
federal and provincial labour laws. 

W. J. Smith, President of the union, 
speaking to the convention on the subject 
of automation, said that the guaranteed 
annual wage was not the complete answer 
to the problem of machines replacing man- 
power. He contended that “we must begin 
to consider seriously making a demand 
for a four-day, 32-hour week and organizing 
all the forces of labour, in and out of the 
industry, for such a demand”, 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Mr. Smith also spoke against compulsory 
arbitration of railway disputes. “Let this 
convention make clear in unmistakeable 
terms our undying opposition to enforce- 
ment, now or in the future, of any form of 
compulsory arbitration,” he said. 

The CBRE President suggested that the 
federal Government should place highway 
transport under the control of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. 


Railwaymen to Demand 
Pay Raise, Health Plen 


Canada’s non-operating rail unions will 
demand an 18-per-cent wage increase and 
a health plan in their next negotiations. 
This was announced by Frank Hall, chair- 
man of the negotiating committee, at the 
end of a two-day conference of representa- 
tives of 15 unions. 

Mr. Hall said notice of the demands will 
be served on the railways early next month 
with the request that changes be made 
effective from January 1, 1956. 

A statement issued to the press by Mr. 
Hall at the conference’s conclusion said the 
unions would request: 

1. A wage increase of 18 per cent on all 
existing rates of pay, effective January 1. 

2. A health and welfare plan, details of 
which are presently being worked out. 

3. Pay for three additional holidays. The 
present agreements provide pay for five 
holidays for hourly-rated employees only. 

4. Extension of pay for these eight 
holidays for all monthly-rated workers. 

Union policy, the statement said, “had 
been decided following a survey of general 
economic conditions, the improved earnings 
of the railways, and wage increases granted 
in other industries. The last wage increase 
on the railways became effective September 
1,1952-" 

Mr. Hall estimated the wage demands 
would cost the railways $70,000,000, but 
declined to estimate what the health plan 
and other benefits would cost. No wage 
request was included—or requested—in the 
current contract agreed upon by the rail- 
ways and the unions only after prolonged 
conciliation and arbitration and signed by 
the union after being faced by a Govern- 
ment intention to call an emergency sitting 
of Parliament to prevent a strike. The 
current contract expires at the end of the 
year, 





15,600 Accident Claims by 
Govt. Workers in Year 


Total claims received by the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Branch 
during the fiscal year 1954-55 numbered 
15,658, and 2,273 claims were carried over 
from previous years, according to the 
second annual statistical report issued by 
the Branch. Total claims finalled during 
the year were 14,251, and 3,680 were car- 
ried forward to 1955-56. 

The report comprises tables showing: the 
nature of claims finalled, lost time for 
each category of claim, and cost for each 
category of claim. Each table is broken 


down by government department and prov- 
ince. There are also tables showing accident 
types and nature of injuries, both tables 
being divided by department. The table 
on lost time is an addition to the tables 
published in the previous year’s report. 
The largest number of claims finalled was 
those for medical aid only, which amounted 
to 7,629. The total amount of lost time for 
Canada in days was 315,845. The largest 
item was the time lost for fatal claims, 
viz., 156,035 days; each death is conven- 
tionally charged as 6,000 man-days. 


Total Cost of Claims 


The total cost of claims finalled during 
the year for the whole of Canada was 
$1,625,094, to which must be added adminis- 
tration costs to the federal Government, 
including its share of administration costs 
paid to the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

The largest number of accidents was 
caused by striking against, being struck by, 
or stepping on an object and by falling and 
slipping. Accidents of these types accounted 
for 9,487 of the total of 14,251 claims 
finalled. 





N.Y. State Launches Plan 
fo Help Older Workers 


A special program to help older workers 
find jobs was launched August 30 by New 
York State. It was announced that 18 
trained interviewers would be added to 
state employment offices in New York and 
five other cities. 

Isador Lubin, State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, said 13 specialists would be assigned 
to New York City and one each in Buffalo, 


Rochester, Syracuse, White Plains and 
Newburgh. 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 


Chairman of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, said the 
move to provide counselling fulfils one of 
the major goals of the Committee, but 


thought the number of specialists was 
insufficient. 
Dr. Lubin stressed that the “great 


) 


majority” of older men and women did not 
require or wish help in finding employment. 
But he said a minority had “special prob- 
lems of one kind or another or have become 
so discouraged by fruitless and often badly 
directed job-hunting that they need coun- 
selling and special placement help”. 

The state Labor Department, he said, 
had set aside $50,000 of a federal grant for 
financing employment service operations to 
support. the project. 
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Outlines Plan to “Dent’’ 
Age Barriers in U.S. 


A six-point plant which was expected to 
make a “real dent” into the stubborn 
problem of age barriers to employment was 
outlined by Arthur Larson, United States’ 
Under Secretary of Labor, at the Eighth 
Annual Conference on Aging held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Some 800 persons from 
all parts of the United States, Canada, 
England and the Scandinavian countries 
attended. 

The purpose behind the conference was 
to offer to experienced leaders as well as 
to newcomers in the field of the aging the 
opportunity to learn more about principles 
and techniques for developing programs 
and services for the aging. The con- 
ference’s theme was “Applying Today’s 
Knowledge Today”. 


Outline of Plan 


The six points as outlined by Mr. Larson 
were: 

1. An analysis of the work record of older 
workers with regard to performance, atti- 
tude, productivity and other items. Said 
Mr. Larson: “Businessmen are not going 
to hire older workers for sentimental 
reasons, they want to be shown that it is 
good business to do so.” He added that 
other surveys already have shown that 
older workers generally were more depend- 
able and had less absenteeism than younger 
persons. He hoped, however, that this new 
study to be made by his Department would 
be of such scope and authority that it 
would carry real conviction. 

2. To find out just how much of a 
“road-block” is the problem of pension 
rights for older workers and just how this 
barrier may be surmounted. 

3. An analysis of what success unions and 
employers have had in their efforts to deal 
with age difficulties in employment. Part 
of this would be an analysis of some 5,000 
collective bargaining contracts to see what 
measures have been adopted dealing with 
the subject of age in employment. 

4. To find out what management really 
thinks and does about hiring, retention, 
and laying-off of older workers, and the 
real reasons for these practices. 

5. An improvement and extension of 
individualized placement and counselling 
services through the facilities of affiliated 
state employment services. 

6. An effort to tap the vast resources of 
mature women to meet some of the most 
pressing job shortages facing us today. 

Mr. Larson stated that his Department 
firmly believed in the principle of flexible 
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retirement. He went on to say that the 
U.S. Department of Labor was not the 
only federal department concerned with 
the problem of the aging. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the Department of Agriculture were 
also very much concerned with the problem. 


Warner Bloomberg, Jr., a union official 
from Chicago, pointed out that automation 
could bring in a golden age with tremendous 
benefits for all with shorter hours and better 
wages for all workers. However, he stressed, 
there was no single pre-determined out- 
come because the question of what would 
be done with automation had not yet been 
answered. He felt there would be a higher 
status for older workers because of auto- 
mation and that re-training programs would 
become of more value because in many 
cases it might be easier to re-train older 
experienced workers for key jobs under 
automation than to train young inexperi- 
enced workers from scratch. 


James Stern, a representative of the 
automotive industry, stated that automa- 
tion represented the tool for the abolition 
of poverty because of the great increase 
in productivity it brought about. However, 
he pointed out, careful study and planning 
was necessary to insure that automation 
produced the benefits for all which could 
be derived from its effects. 


About Half Those Over 65 
Found to Have Income 


Nearly half of all persons in the United 
States aged 65 and over receive some 
income on which they can rely for the 
rest of their lives, according to a study 
quoted by the Weekly Labor News 
Memorandum of the N.Y. State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Retirement Benefits 


Although earnings continue to be the 
largest source of money income, amounting 
to about 40 per cent, during the period 
covered by the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive 
there was a rise of almost two-thirds in 
the proportion of aged persons having 
retirement benefits, such as Social Security, 
an industrial pension, or veterans’ benefits. 


The proportion of aged persons receiving 
public assistance fell 20 per cent in the 
four years, and the proportion having no 
money income or income solely from other 
sources dropped 40 per cent. 

Home ownership is much more common 
among persons aged 65 and over than 
amongst younger persons, the survey found. 


Fewer Persons Receive 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 94,625 
at March 31, 1955, to 94,493 at June 30. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,286,008.26 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1955, compared with $5,254,652.71 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $67,849,362.81. 


At June 30, 1955, the average monthly 
assistance in the province paying a maxi- 
mum of $40 a month ranged from $33.70 to 
$37.66, except for one province where the 
average was $27.55. In Newfoundland, 
which pays a maximum of $30 a month, the 
average was $29.36. 





Canadian Participation in 
World Unionism Explained 


The motive force behind Canadian 
participation in world trade unionism is 
community of interest and purpose with 
the workers of other countries and a 
realization that, directly or indirectly, what 
happens in any part of the globe has some 
impact on the lives of Canadians generally, 
and of Canadian workers in particular, it 
is stated in an article published in the 
September number of LHzternal Affairs, 
monthly publication of the Department of 
External Affairs. 


The long apprenticeship which Canadian 
unionists have served in the international 
unions of North America has enabled them 
to make a useful contribution to the work 
of the free world labour movement, the 
article points out. Canadians have been 
members of, and participants in, inter- 
national unions for more than a hundred 
years. Out of a total of more than a 
million and a quarter Canadian trade 
unionists, some 80 per cent belong to 
unions whose headquarters are outside 
Canada. ‘ 


Canadian interest in international unions 
began in the days of the free border 
between Canada and the United States, 
when passage to and from the two coun- 
tries was a casual affair, with no rigid 
immigration inspection, and no need for 
passports or border-crossing cards. Labour 
was extremely mobile and the “tramp” 
worker was common. Workers were con- 
stantly on the move; the whole continent 
was their workshop. With industry and, 
consequently, unionism having an earlier 
start in the United States than in Canada, 


international unionism became the instru- 
ment to be used by migrant United States 
and Canadian workers to improve wages 
and working conditions generally. 

“Tramp miners, printers, construction 
workers and railroad boomers carried their 
union cards and unions with them into all 
parts of the continent. International 
unionism thus took root in Canada,” the 
article says. 


Participation of Canadians in interna- 
tional unions “has assumed such large 
proportions that policy decisions by the 
unions affect many people in Canada as 
well as in the United States,” the article 
states. 


“This mass form of Canadian activity 
in international unions,” the article asserts, 
“has created a personal relationship that 
brings together on a day-to-day basis a 
fellowship of tens of thousands of people 
of Canada and the United States.” In 
this fellowship lies a great contribution 
to continuing peace between the two 
neighbours. 


This experience of international trade 
unionism has helped to give Canadian 
unionists an interest in world organiza- 
tions. Canadian workers are affiliated with 
two world labour organizations. Canadian 
unions with connections in the United 
States are associated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
while the unions of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour are 
affiliated with the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 

The article then gives some of the 
history and describes the structure of the 
two world organizations of free trade 
unions. 

Canadian labour shares a belief in the 
interdependence of peoples in the modern 
world. Accepting the truth of the saying 
that no man is an island, Canadian 
unionists realize that they will prosper only 
to the extent that they contribute to the 
well-being of the workers of all nations, the 
article concludes. 

The article was written by Pat Conroy, 
Canadian Labour Attaché at Washington. 





A United States company that was once 
a leader in resisting union organization last 
month signed a union-shop and union-label 
agreement. The International Association 
of Machinists (AFL) reported that the 
Sperry-Rand Corporation, formerly the 
Remington-Rand Corporation, had signed 
such a contract covering its plant in 
Elmira, N.Y. 
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Training of Disabled 
Proceeds in 6 Provinces 


In six provinces, training of the disabled 
is proceeding under the recent revision of 
the Canadian Vocational Training Act, 
Tan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reported to the 11th 
meeting of the executive of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, held in ‘Winnipeg. 

Medical rehabilitation projects are going 
forward in most provinces and there has 
been an expansion of the services avail- 


able to individuals who wish to take 
training in the rehabilitation field, he 
added. 


Two universities have recently estab- 
lished courses for physio and occupational 
therapists. Dr. Hoyle Campbell reported, 
however, that an acute demand for both 
types of therapists still exists. 


Federal Plan 


One of the principal items on the meet- 
ing’s agenda was the consideration of a 
report prepared by a sub-committee which 
outlines a framework within which it is 
hoped to build a comprehensive and effec- 
tive rehabilitation plan for Canada. Mr. 
Campbell and the representatives of the 
three federal departments most directly 
concerned were asked to prepare a revision 
of the report for presentation to the next 
meeting of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, being held in Quebec this month. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally was chairman of 
the meeting. 





Blind Persons’ Allowance 
Paid to 8,140 at June I 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,122 at March 
31,°1955; to '8,140 at’ June -30! 


Government Contributions 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$719,314.02 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1955, compared with $719,068.72 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has contributed 
$10,226,266.48. 

At June 30, 1955, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.65 to $39.63. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40°a month. 
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Plan Venecouver Centre 
To Train Handicapped 


Construction of a $100,000 centre for the 
occupational training of handicapped 
persons at Vancouver, B.C., is expected to 
begin early next year. 

A group of volunteer workers at Van- 
couver, termed an “enterprises for the 
handicapped” organization, has taken an 
option on an acre of land for $38,500 and 
hopes to start the first building as soon as 
enough donations are in hand. 


Crafts and Trades 


Chairman of the group’s ways and means 
committee, Alfred Deyong, said the centre 
will train the handicapped in crafts and 
trades such as sign writing, stencil cutting, 
silk screen work and watch-making. 

Eventually the group hopes to build a 
factory on the premises staffed as far as 
possible by handicapped persons from all 
parts of British Columbia. 

It is planned that the centre will train 
an average of about 50 persons at its 
beginning but will eventually increase the 
number. 


Quebec Opens New Wing 
Of Apprenticeship School 


The new million-dollar wing of Quebec 
province’s apprenticeship training centre 
at Montreal was officially opened on 
September 19 by Premier Duplessis. 


The event also marked the 10th 
anniversary of the inauguration of Quebec’s 
apprentice training plan, which now is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 


Quebec Labour Minister Antonio Barrette 
said that during the first year of the 
centre’s operation only 85 students took 
advantage of the course but that today 
more than 1,200 students are enrolled in 
the various trades taught at the centre. 


Premier Duplessis recalled that during 
the imnfediate postwar period there was a 
shortage of skilled labour to fulfil demands. 


“Together the three  parties—labour, 
management and the state, each playing 
its own part and each contributing its own 
share—were able to establish this appren- 
ticeship centre. The plan was a new one 
and today we can truthfully say it is the 
largest. and best equipped centre of its 
kind in the world. Labour and manage- 
ment officials from all parts of the world 
have come here to find out how this was 
accomplished so that they could follow our 
example in their own countries.” 


Demand for Handicapped 
Workers Said Growing 


There is a growing demand in industry 
for handicapped employees, Eugene E. 
Sparrow, Chairman of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, told a Toronto 
meeting last month. He suggested 
employers hire at least a small percentage 
of handicapped persons. 


The prevention of accident and reha- 
bilitation of injured workers, he said, was 
more important than cash benefits. More 
than the Board’s $1,000,000-a-year budget 
was needed for the two purposes, he 
pointed out. 


He said employers and the medical 
profession could co-operate more closely 
to provide better first-aid treatment on 
the spot when workers were injured. 





Trend to Labour Unity 
**Helpful’—ILO’s Morse 


“The trend towards closer co-operation 
and a greater degree of unity within the 
trade union movement, and the growth and 
development of Canadian workers’ unions 
generally, make this Labour Day more 
important than any of those preceding it,” 
said ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
in a Labour Day message to the workers 
of Canada. 
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Fifteen million human _ beings § and 
hundreds of unions make up the labour 
movement in Canada and the United 
States, and while no one expects all differ- 
ences of opinion will disappear overnight, 
the trend towards greater understanding 
should be helpful. 

“With new union unity and strength will 
come new responsibilities; but it seems 
clear that these are understood and 
accepted by the great majority of union 
members. 

“T am convinced that the future will 
show more harmony in the North American 
labour movement and this will contribute 
to advancing living standards,” Mr. Morse 
said in his message. 


CIO Questions Figures 
On U.S. Employment 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
last month questioned what they considered 
variances between two series of employ- 
ment figures issued by the United States 
Government. They contended that the 
more favourable figures had been empha- 
sized in press releases. 
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The Government has taken the position 
that there are more parallels than vari- 
ances in the figures, but plans further 
study. 

The United States employment figures 
are gathered independently by the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Census and 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The results are announced 
jointly. 


Employment in U.S. Sets 
ord Consecutive Record 


The number of persons employed in the 
United States reached the record figure of 
65,500,000 in August. This made August 
the third consecutive month in which the 
employment total exceeded previous 
records. The figure for July was 64,995,000 
and that for June 64,016,000. 

Unemployment fell by another quarter 
of a million to 2-2 million, or 3-3 per cent 
of the labour force, the lowest since the 
fall of 1953. Since more persons than usual 
came into the labour market to look for 
jobs, the unemployment drop between July 
and August this year was smaller than in 
some other postwar years. 

The reduction in unemployment com- 
pared with last year was especially large 
among those seeking work for 15 weeks or 
longer, being down to 450,000 persons, as 
against 850,000 in August 1954. 

Employment picked up seasonally in 
non-agricultural industries, while at the 
same time agricultural employment held 
close to the level reached in June and 
July instead of showing its usual pre- 
harvest decline. Employment gains occurred 
in furniture, radio and television manu- 
facturing; the only important decline in 
manufacturing being in the automobile 
industry, as the model changeover period 
started. 





Best Business Year Ever 
Seen in United States 


The best business year in history was 
forecast for the United States by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in its regular quarterly report on 
the economic outlook published last month. 

The report said retailers expect the best 
Christmas volume in history and that con- 
struction is expected to set a new record 
and to go still higher in 1956. A moderate 
decline in the number of houses started 
next year was regarded as possible, however. 

Practically all business barometers except 
agriculture are at new highs, the Chamber 
noted. 
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Canada’s Gross Product 
Shows Inerease—DBS 


Canada’s gross national product for the 
second quarter of 1955 was estimated to 
be running at a rate of $26,200,000,000, a 
gain of 4 per cent over the rate of the 
first quarter of the year and 9 per cent 
over the annual average for 1954 of 
$24,000,000,000. 

According to the DBS quarterly report 
issued in mid-September, these figures 
suggest a record gross national product of 
close to $26,000,000,000 for this year, the 
largest previous figure having been 
$24 400,000,000 in 1953. 

However, about $300,000,000 of the in- 
crease over last year is due to an esti- 
mated increase in crop production in 1955, 
and some uncertainty arises as to the 
disposal of the grain crop, the selling of 
which is assumed in the estimate. 

Leaving aside farm production, the Bureau 
said that the general level of activity was 
8 per cent above the 1954 annual average 
and also 8 per cent above the peak 
reached in the July-September quarter of 
1953, just before the drop in_ business 
activity. 

Almost all industrial groups have shared 
in the advance in production, but it was 
estimated that about half of the gain 
between the first and second quarters 
occurred in manufacturing, in which pro- 
duction was said to be about 8 per cent 
higher than in the second quarter of 1954. 

Wages and salaries reached an annual 
rate of $12,700,000,000 in the quarter, an 
increase of 7 per cent over the same 
period of the previous year. The total 
number of persons with jobs was about 3 
per cent higher, and the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work 2 per cent 
lower during the second quarter than in 
the same period a year earlier. 

Investment in new residential construc- 
tion rose by approximately 12 per cent 
from the first to the second quarter of 1955 
and was 33 per cent higher than in the 
second quarter of 1954. 


Referring to the rise in the Canadian 
economy, M. S. Beringer, President of the 
British American Oil Co., in a _ recent 
speech in Toronto predicted further striking 
advances during the next two years, though 
he expected the rate of growth to be a 
little slower than in recent years. Capital 
investment for 1955, he said, is forecast at 
$5,900,000,000, which is 6 per cent higher 
than in 1954. With the annual increase 
for 1956 and 1957 at an estimated 5 per 
cent, capital investment in 1957 should 
reach some $6,400,000,000, he said. 
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€.A.A.L.L. Holds 14th 
Annual Conference 


The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation held its 14th 
annual conference in Regina from August 
30 to September 2. The Association in- 
cludes officers of the federal and provincial 
Departments of Labour, and federal and 
provincial boards and commissions admin- 
istering labour laws. 


About 50 persons representing all prov- 
inces, the federal Department of Labour 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion attended the four-day meeting to 
discuss conciliation procedures in the 
settlement of disputes, the training of 
labour inspectors, and recent legislative and 
administrative developments in all prov- 
inces and the federal field. The agenda 
also included reports of the Association’s 
committees on apprenticeship, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, labour rela- 
tions statistics, and on provincial recogni- 
tion of safety codes of the Canadian 
Standards Association. A progress report 
on a Safety Code for Punch Press Guard- 
ing, which is being prepared by the Cana- 
dian Standards Association at the request 
of the C.A.A.L.L., was also given. 


The Hon. C. C. Williams, Minister of 
Labour of Saskatchewan, commended the 
Association for its work in promoting 
uniformity in labour legislation and admin- 
istration across Canada. In his opening 
remarks, the President, R. E. Anderson, 
Chief Administrative Officer of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour, reviewed the 
objects of the organization and referred to 
the measure of success which the C.A.A.L.L. 
had achieved in carrying out these objects. 
The greater knowledge of legislation that 
had resulted from these annual meetings 
had promoted to some extent, he stated, a 
gradual improvement over the years in 
standards of law enforcement and admuin- 
istration. 

Thestrion we lye Dougliew Premienior 
Saskatchewan, who addressed the dinner 
meeting, outlined Saskatchewan’s develop- 
ment and industrial progress since its 
pioneer days and told of its present 
developing resources and industries. 

Referring to the problems arising from 
increasing industrialization in Canada, the 
Premier pointed out that it would become 
increasingly a problem to establish proper 
human relations in industry. 

“What we are seeking to do,” he said, 
‘9s to build, as you are in your provinces, 
the kind of legislation and the kind of 
labour administration that will recognize 
the dignity and place of labour...and that 


will recognize that men have the right to 
associate themselves together in order to 
obtain better conditions for themselves and 
for their fellows.” 


Premier Douglas emphasized the value of 
the C.A.A.L.L. for the exchange of ideas 
and a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s points of view. Such 
conferences were also important, he said, 
in developing a Canadian point of view 
and a Canadian approach to world 
problems. 


The federal and provincial representa- 
tives attending the conference included: 
British Columbia—William Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; C. R. Margison, 
Secretary, Board of Industrial Relations; 
B. W. Dysart, Chief Administrative Officer, 
Department of Labour. Alberta—Hon. R. 
Reierson, Minister of Industries and 
Labour; J. E. Oberholtzer, Deputy Min- 
ister of Industries and Labour; K. A. Pugh, 
Chairman, Board of Industrial Relations; 
¥. G. Cope, Chief Labour Inspector; H. C. 
French, Administrative Assistant to Chair- 
man, Board of Industrial Relations. 
Saskatchewan—Hon. C. C. Williams, Min- 
ister of Labour; H. S. Elkin, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; H. J. Brake, Chief 
Electrical and Gas Inspector; H. A. Lines, 
Assistant Chief Gas Inspector; J. Taylor, 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, Pressure Vessels 
and Elevators; J. Balfour, Boiler Inspector; 
R-~ Switzer, Fire Commissioner; D. 
Williams, Chief Inspector of Theatres; 
F. Ellis, Director of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications; P. Wagner, 
Assistant Director of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications; C. K. Murchi- 
son, Director of Wages and Hours; Miss 
M. Rocan, Assistant Director of Wages 
and Hours; Mrs. M. Stuart, Secretary, 
Labour Relations Board; S. J. Tabbutt, 
Chief Industrial Relations Officer; D. Gray, 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour; M. Spalding, Research Economist, 
Department of Labour; A. D. Connon, 
Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; G. Begg, Secretary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Manitoba—wW. 
Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; E. H. Gilbert, Chief 
Inspector; Mrs. J. Grimshaw, Economist, 
Department of Labour. Quebec—Donat 
Quimper, Associate Deputy Miu£nister of 


Labour; Cyprian Miron, Director, Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service; Wilfrid 
Beaulac, Director, Labour Inspection 
Service, Quebec District; Conrad H. 


Lebrun, Vice-President, Labour Relations 
Board; Benoit Tousignant, Chief Inspector, 
Labour Relations Board; Jacques Casgrain, 
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Technical Adviser, Department of Labour. 
New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; W. F. ‘White, Director, 
Minimum Wages and Labour Relations 
Branch. Nova Scotia—Hon. J. Clyde 
Nunn, Minister of Labour and Public 
Welfare; R. E. Anderson, Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer, Department of Labour; 
B. D. Anthony, Departmental Executive 
Officer. Prince Edward Island—Hon. W. F. 
Alan Stewart, Minister of Welfare and 
Labour. Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, 
Deputy Munister of Labour. fFederal— 
Bernard Wilson, Assistant Director of 
Industrial Relations; John Mainwaring, 
Chief, Labour Management Division, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch; J. S. Gunn, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg; Miss 
Evelyn Woolner, Legislation Branch; Miss 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch; William 
Duncan, Prairie Regional Superintendent, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The officers elected to the Association’s 
Executive Committee for the coming year 
are: President: Donat Quimper, Quebec; 


Ist Vice-President: H. 8S. Elkin, Sas- 
katchewan; 2nd Vice-President: William 
Sands, British Columbia;  Secretary- 


Treasurer: Miss Evelyn Best, Ottawa; Past 
President: R. E. Anderson, Nova Scotia. 


Industrial Production Up 
9.2 Per Cent in June 


Canadian industry produced 9-2 per cent 
more in June than in the same month 
last year and output in the first half 
averaged 6:4 per cent above the 1954 level, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 

The Bureau’s composite index of indus- 
trial production (1935-39=100) registered 
275-7 for June compared with 252-5 a year 
earlier and averaged 256-4 for the first six 
months of 1955 as against 241-0 for the 
first half of 1954. 


Production Jumps, But 
Little Optimism tz Textiles 

Despite a 23-per-cent jump in the output 
of textile manufacturers in June of this 
year compared with June 1954, textile manu- 
facturers showed few signs of optimism. 

Textile industry spokesmen, while grant- 
ing that there were higher production, 
longer weekly working hours and increased 
employment, said the industry generally 
feels it has made these gains through 
heavier advertising and highly competitive 
selling both against imported goods and 
within the Canadian industry itself, 

The result, they said, was that produc- 
tion of Canadian textiles had increased but 
profits had been shaved almost to nothing. 
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Ottawa TLC Low-rental Housing Project Opened 


On Labour Day, the first 44 units of the 
Ottawa Trades and Labour Council’s hous- 
ing development, Mooretown, were officially 
opened by Mayor Charlotte Whitton, 
exactly one year after she had turned the 
first sod on Labour Day 1954. 

At the opening, Les Wismer, President 
of the Ottawa Council, announced that 
construction of 100 more units would get 
under way some time this month. An 
eventual 300 low-rental homes has been 
planned for Mooretown. 

Mavor Whitton called Mooretown an 
example of “co-operation between public 
authority and labour”. She urged that low- 
rental accommodation for older people be 
included in future projects, and said that 
these should not be set apart but should 
be intermixed with the homes of families 
of younger generations. 

Mr. Wismer replied that 20 of the pro- 
jected additional 100 units would be for 
old couples. He said approximately 50 of 
the ultimate 300 units would be designed 
for the aged. 

In addition to providing low-rental 
accommodation, the project was designed 
to alleviate winter unemployment among 
Ottawa’s building tradesmen. 

The rent for each of the new 44 units 
is $58 a month. This was calculated to 
provide, in general terms, that one week’s 
wage should equal one month’s rent. The 
family income ceiling is set at $3,500 a year. 
The family structure is set at two parents 
and at least two children below the age 
of 14 years. 

The units are six-roomed houses. They 
have three bedrooms and three-piece bath 
upstairs; living room, dining room and 
complete kitchen on the first floor; and a 
full basement. They are built on poured 
concrete foundations with lath and plaster 
on the inside and brick veneer on the 
outside. 

The 44 units, all of which are of approxi- 
mately the same design, are contained in 
13 structures, nine of four units and four 
doubles. In front of each unit is space for 
a lawn, while at the rear there is plenty 
of yard area. All units contain a gravity- 
fed coal furnace. ; 

Units for older people to be included in 
the next project will be of a different con- 
struction, and will rent for only $40. They 
will be one floor, self-contained apart- 
ments, heated by a central plant. 

Mooretown, named for the Trades and 
Labour Congress’ longtime president, Tom 
Moore, who died in 1946, is Canadian 
labour’s first venture into public housing. 
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The city provided the necessary equity 
capital if the Council would establish a 
satisfactory housing company which would 
take full responsibility for the erection and 
administration of the proposed housing 


units. 


The Council sought and obtained a charter 
from the provincial government for a limited 
dividend corporation within the meaning of 
the National Housing Act. This corpora- 
tion was called Mooretown Limited. 

Mooretown Limited was able to obtain 
land within the city of Ottawa priced 
low enough to allow low-rental housing to 
be built on it, and then proposed to the 
city that 44 low-rental housing units be 
constructed on this land at a cost not 
exceeding $10,000 per unit. Under the terms 
of the National Housing Act, a corpora- 
tion such as Mooretown Limited must have 
equity capital of at least 10 per cent of 
the total project cost in order to qualify 
for a low-interest, long-term mortgage loan 
sufficient to complete the project. The 
city agreed to purchase shares in Moore- 
town Limited up to 44,000 for $44,000. 

It was stressed when Mooretown Limited 
approached Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for a loan that Mooretown 
wished to construct the housing units 
during the winter months of 1954-55. 

The final terms and estimates were 
agreed upon with Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and the necessary 
approvals were obtained from the pro- 
vincial Minister of Planning and Develop- 
ment and the Municipal Board in time 
for work to begin on the site at the end 
of October 1954. 

All of the Mooretown Limited opera- 
tions are governed by two agreements, one 
with Ottawa and another with Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Moore- 
town pays all city taxes but it is provided 
that they shall not exceed 25 per cent of 
the gross rentals. The mortgage, with an 
interest of 32 per cent, will be paid off 
over a period of 40 years. 

Acting as a general contractor, Moore- 
town Limited has a signed agreement with 
Local 91, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. Sublet work is carried on 
under contract with firms who have agree- 
ments with local unions. 

The Ottawa Trades and Labour Council 
feel that on this first project they have 
shown, to their own satisfaction at least, 
that the winter work was feasible. On 
their next project they hope to come up 
with a better set of figures which will 
indicate fully what can be done. 


87” Annual Trades Union Congress 


Convention defeats attempt to commit TUC to policy of unlimited wage 
demands, gives more power to executive to intervene in industrial 
disputes, rejects motion calling for international trade union solidarity 


The Trades Union Congress met in 
Southport, September 5-9, for its 87th 
annual convention. Some 1,000 delegates 
attended, representing more than 8,000,000 
members. 

Attention of the delegates this year was 
focused on problems of their own unions: 
the structure of the movement, powers of 
the General Council, conduct of industrial 
disputes and racial discrimination among 
workers. Of the 82 motions tabled by 
affluated unions, one in three fell under 
the heading of “trade union organization 
and practice”. 

The Congress: 

Defeated a Communist-led attempt to 
commit it to a policy of unlimited wage 
claims. 

Gave more power to the General Council 
to intervene in industrial disputes before 
a deadlock is reached. 

Rejected a left-wing motion calling for 
international trade union solidarity, which 
it regarded as an overture to the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Two major proposals were put forward 
by the President, Charles J. Geddes: (1) a 
survey of postwar years by TUC economic 
experts, with a view to formulating a 
national trade union economic policy; and 
(2) the setting up of an arbitration appeal 
tribunal. 

W. B. Beard, General Secretary of the 
United Patternmakers’ Association, was 
elected TUC Chairman for the coming 
year. 


Presidential Address 


In what the London Jimes described as 
“the most arresting and controversial presi- 
dential address for many years,” President 
Charles J. Geddes, in his opening address, 
put forward two constructive proposals for 
dealing with wages policy and _ strikes. 
According to the Times, the General Coun- 
cil had not been previously consulted on 
either of these two major proposals. 

Mr. Geddes’ first suggestion was for a 
special conference of trade union executives 
to formulate a national trade union econo- 
mic policy, based on a detailed survey of 
the postwar years. 

His second suggestion was the setting up 
of an arbitration appeal tribunal to which 


either party would have the right to appeal 
from the decisions of existing tribunals. 

Mr. Geddes expressed surprise at the 
result of the general election earlier in the 
year. Many workers, he said, including 
trade unionists, had decided to return the 
Conservatives to power with a considerable 
majority instead of the Labour Party, whose 
policy was decided by the workers them- 
selves. 

“They are apparently determined to learn 
the hard way. The financial squeeze is on,” 
he asserted, “and industrial development 
and home consumption are being restricted. 
The trade union movement must be on 
guard against possible political develop- 
ments designed to save the country’s 
economic fabric by placing the burden of 
sacrifice almost entirely on the shoulders 
of the workers.” 

The unions, however, continued Mr. 
Geddes, cannot evade their own respon- 
sibilities in the economic position. If it 
should change for the worse their members 
would be the first to suffer. 

“They had believed in the past that 
when they worked to improve their own 
conditions they were working also for the 
benefit of their children, but if they were 
not careful now they would be working for 
themselves at their children’s expense. If 
full employment were over-exploited their 
children might be exploited by unemploy- 
ment.” 

Referring to current reports that prices, 
imports and expenditures were rising too 
much in relation to output, exports and 
saving, and that wage demands were 
threatening the economy, Mr. Geddes said 
this was “boss talk” to frighten workers 
from claiming their just share of the 
fruits of apparently continuing and rising 
prosperity. Some of the fears were more 
real than others and the unions must know 
exactly how true or false they are. He 
proposed, therefore, that TUC economic 
experts at headquarters prepare an econo- 
mic survey of the postwar years and from 
it draw conclusions for the future. When 
they know the facts, he said, they could 
take positive action to avoid such dangers 
as were proved to exist. 

On the subject of strikes, Mr. Geddes 
suggested that arbitration machinery was 
the means by which most of their causes 
could be reduced. 
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New TUC Chairman 


W. B. Beard, General Secretary of the 
United Patternmakers’ Association, was 


elected chairman for the coming year. He 
has been a member of the Council since 
1947 and holds the office of chairman of 
the Council’s education committee. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated 
Mr. Geddes, has said that strikes had been 
one cause of the deterioration in the 
economic situation. This might, he observed, 
be partly an excuse for government failure 
but strikes might well have been a con- 
tributory factor. Any disturbance in the 
even flow from the production lnes must 
be considered. The unions could not and 
should not try to abolish strikes but their 
causes must be removed whenever possible. 
Adequate arbitration machinery would seem 
to be the means by which most of the 
causes could be reduced. But an arbitra- 
tion body was not entitled to assume the 
role of wage fixer or wage regulator and 
by this means impose unacceptable collec- 
tive agreements of its own design. 

“Arbitration is so much a part of British 
industry,’ Mr. Geddes continued, “that 
we have, as it were, created an industrial 
judiciary and given it powers which are 
greater than those of the legal judiciary. 
Its summing up is done in private. It tells 
no one why its decisions were reached, it 
recognizes no authority but its own. Its 
decisions are final and there is no appeal. 

“Ts it not time we overhauled this vital 
part of the industrial machine? Why should 
industrial arbitrators be virtual dictators, 
answerable for their actions only to them- 
selves? Why should not consideration be 
given to the setting up of an arbitration 
appeal tribunal, where both sides can seek 
a second opinion?” 

Turning to the international scene, Mr. 
Geddes said it was a sad commentary that 
the Big Four meeting at Geneva had been 
brought about by man’s fear of the thermo- 
nuclear weapon. The Labour movement, 
had, ever since World War I, he said, 
advocated progressive disarmament and the 
elimination of war but had always felt that 
there was time to do it so that they would 
not be forced into false positions by pre- 
mature judgments. They know now that 
there is no time left for any such slow 
and casual consideration of the issue. 

“What we are therefore faced with,” he 
said, “is not merely a slow step forward 
in disarmament but the development of 
an international unity of nations, aware of 
the absolute necessity of abolishing war 
itself. Until now, this has been a dream 
of the altruists. From now, it is an impera- 
tive necessity.” 
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The aim, he said, must be’a world com- 
munity devoted to the development of 
social justice among the nations. It must 
not be left as an ideal for future generations 
to achieve; it is a challenge to the intel- 
ligence and moral purpose of the civilized 
world and to the British labour movement 


in particular. 


Intervention in Disputes 


By a majority vote of roughly five to 
three, the General Council secured author- 
ity to intervene in industrial disputes 
before negotiations break down. 

Opposing the resolution were representa- 
tives of the Electrical Trades Union, 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Furni- 
ture Workers and the Fire Brigades Union. 

Approval was gained only after some 
speakers had voiced the reluctance of cer- 
tain of the smaller organizations to trust 
a general council which they alleged to be 
under the domination of the big unions. 

The proposed amendment was introduced 
by TUC General Secretary Sir Vincent 
‘Tewson. 

After spending some time in emphasizing 
the virtues of the British system of collec- 
tive bargaining and complaining of a 
plethora of advice from the uninformed, 
he pointed out that there could not be an 
upheaval in one large sector of industry 
without the greater part of industry being 
affected. 

There must be a constant struggle to 
maintain full employment, Sir Vincent said, 
and if grave difficulties came, the need 
for unity in the movement would be as 
great as 1t was when the TUC was created. 
They could not shelve their responsibility 
in the field of inter-union relationships, 
even though in the final event they had 
to rely on the good sense of affilated 
organizations, aided by the available 
machinery. 

There was no need for contention over 
the Council’s proposed amendment to the 
rules, he said. When the TUC had been 
asked to intervene in disputes in the past 
these had often already reached a serious 
stage. There was no intention of des- 
troying the autonomy of individual unions, 
nor would the Council assume dictatorial 
powers, but 1t was proposed that the unions 
should accept some moral persuasion and 
allow the Council some initiative. He 
appealed to the Congress to trust the 
members of the Council as practical and 
responsible people, who would serve them 
with good sense and discretion if they 
were given these further powers. 

A composite motion introduced by the 
National Union of Vehicle Builders which, 


among other statements, declared the TUC 
would resist any legislation which sought 
to prevent or punish workers who con- 
templated or took strike action, was 
remitted to the General Council. 


Unofficial Strikes Condemned 


A motion condemning unauthorized stop- 
pages and unofficial strikes as damaging 
to the trade union movement and to the 
established system of collective bargaining 
was carried by a large majority. 

In introducing the resolution, the mover, 
A. Prestwich, representing the Engineer 
Surveyors’ Association, questioned whether 
the sense of responsibility in trade unions 
had developed to match their legalized 
powers. He said: 

The general council could exhort and 
caution, but they had no authority. Many 
unions seemed to be unable to control their 
members. This faced them with the “shock- 
ing alternatives” of civil war inside unions 
or constant concessions by union leaders 
to strikers’ demands. It would be a sorry 
day when the trade union movement lost the 
respect of the nation and the workers were 
thought to be working for themselves alone. 
The power in the movement must rest in the 
hands of responsible people. Unofficial 
strikes were similar to mutiny, and, where 
they damaged the national economy, were 
near to treason. If the movement had to 
be cleaned up it should be done from the 
inside. 


Moderate Wages Policy 


Deferring to a _ threatening economic 
crisis, Congress adopted a moderate policy 
on wages after defeating a left-wing motion 
expressing “firm opposition to any form 
of wage restraint”. At the same time, 
warnings were issued to the Government 
on its economic policy. 

The defeated motion was presented by 
a member of the Electrical Trades Union 
who is also a member of the Communist 
Party executive. The resolution, which 
would have committed Congress to support 
the efforts of all affiliated unions to improve 
wages and working conditions of their 
members, was rejected by a majority of 
two to one. 

In place of the defeated motion, Congress 
approved a moderate amendment rejecting 
any arbitrary restrictions on free collective 
bargaining and upheld the right of unions 
to protect and improve their members’ 
wages and working conditions. 

The debate was opened by W. L. Hey- 
wood, chairman of the economic committee 
of the General Council, who, in a severe 
criticism of the Government’s economic 
policy, expressed the fear that the Govern- 
ment’s measures to deal with the economic 
crisis would result in unemployment. 


TUC membership 


TUC membership at the end of the 
year had reached a record of 8,106,958, 


an increase of 13,121 over the previous 
year’s total, it was reported at the 
annual congress. 





To those who advocate throwing aside 
all restraint, he said: “Are we to go on 
chasing each other while the balance of 
payments gets worse and worse?” He 
advised trade union executives to reflect 
seriously on the nature of the present 
economic difficulties and to see to it that 
nothing they did would imperil full employ- 
ment or the high living standards they had 
gained for their members. 


Overtime and the 40-Hour Week 


A stormy debate arose out of a resolution 
voicing alarm at the growing extension 
of the working week and, while recognizing 
the need for occasional overtime work, 
calling for a drastic reduction of systematic 
and excessive overtime and a vigorous 
campaign to achieve the 40-hour week. 

Sponsoring the resolution were delegates 
from the Blacksmiths’ Society and the 
Electrical Trades Union. The amount of 
overtime being worked, they argued, was 
injurious to health. Working hours, they 
stated, are longer in Britain than in 
other European countries and _ workers 
are beginning to accept it as a normal 
condition of employment. 

In reply, Mr. Heywood, for the General 
Council, noted that the 40-hour week is 
the policy of many unions but it should 
be pressed at suitable and appropriate 
times. If it were demanded now, he said, 
employers would have to take on more 
workers at a time when there is a grave 
shortage of labour in many industries. A 
40-hour week now would simply mean more 
overtime work. 

What would happen, Mr. Heywood asked, 
if miners refused to work overtime regularly 
in Saturday shifts? Workers in other 
industries would be put on short time 
because of shortage of fuel. The General 
Council believed that regular overtime was 
unavoidable in some sections of industry 
and therefore he asked the movers to 
remit the motion to the Council. This the 
movers refused to do and Mr. Heywood 
called upon the delegates to reject the 
motion. When a vote was taken, the motion 
was defeated by 4,803,000 votes to 3,664,000. 


Technological Development 


Automation was the subject of a long 
and interesting debate, which showed the 
delegates on the whole ready and even 
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keen to see it developed but anxious about 
the complex human, social and economic 
problems they expect to result from it. 

There was a conflict of views between 
the General Council and some delegates on 
the desirability of a progressive transfer 
of the control of such technological develop- 
ments from private undertakings to social 
ownership. 

A resolution presented by the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
and supported by the General Council, saw 
in future technological advances, including 
electronics and automatic processes, new 
opportunities for the trade union move- 
ment to secure higher living standards for 
its members and the community generally. 

“Congress foresees, however,” stated the 
resolution, “that these opportunities will be 
attended by new and complex human, social 
and economic problems, the just and peace- 
ful solution of which will depend upon a 
greater measure of workers’ participation in 
industry through the medium of joint con- 
sultation.” 

The resolution also welcomed the initia- 
tive of the General Council in starting 
discussions on trade union problems arising 
from the new developments and urged that 
they be continued so that the whole move- 
ment might be equipped to deal with the 
matter. 

The resolution was carried after an 
amendment proposed by the National 
Union of Public Employees was defeated. 
The amendment urged the _ progressive 
transfer of private undertakings to social 
ownership and asked that plans for the 
extension of social ownership to appropriate 
industries should be prepared to facilitate 
and control technological developments in 
the interests of the workers and the com- 
munity. 


International Trade Union Solidarity 


A motion calling for discussions between 
the General Council and “appropriate 
organizations” to secure international soli- 
darity of the workers of all countries was 
rejected. 

In opposing the motion on behalf of the 
General Council, the General Secretary, Sir 
Vincent Tewson, made it clear that he 
regarded the move as an attempt to have 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions co-operate with the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The motion, he said, was one of tactics, 
not policy. They were prepared to discuss 
scientific, technical and similar questions 
with people in Communist countries who 
had knowledge of such things, but it would 
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be a waste of the members’ contributions 
to the TUC to discuss free trade unionism 
with the Russians. They must not estrange 
old friends by the methods they used in 
trying to make new friends. 


Nationalization 


Two composite resolutions dealing with 
nationalization and the finance and _ struc- 
ture of nationalized industries were referred 
to the General Council. 


The first, submitted by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, declared Congress 
adherence to the basic principles of 
socialism, having regard to the rapid 
introduction of new techniques, particularly 
automation, throughout industry. The 
motion instructed the General Council, in 
conjunction with the Labour Party execu- 
tive and the unions or federation of unions 
concerned, to formulate a plan for the 
nationalization of suitable sections of the 
engineering, chemical and building and 
building materials industries. 


J. S. Campbell, for the General Council, 
asked that the motion be remitted to the 
General Council, not with any idea that it 
would be buried, but because the Council 
felt that they could not take a resolution 
of that kind without giving it serious 
thought and consideration. 

The second resolution stated that the 
compensation paid to former owners of 
the nationalized industries, together with 
an undemocratic organization, had pre- 
vented the proper fulfilment of the objects 
of nationalization, namely, up-to-date 
equipment of the industries to ensure a 
cheap commodity coupled with good wages 
and working conditions. It demanded that 
the basis of compensation be re-examined 
and plans for extending nationalization be 
based on the principles of industrial 
democracy. 


Racial Discrimination 


Congress affirmed its complete opposition 
to all forms of racial discrimination in what- 
ever countries it 1s manifested. 

Another motion, submitted by the Chem- 
ical Workers’ Union, welcomed workers 
from undeveloped Commonwealth areas 
into employment in British industry and 
opposed all attempts based on the colour 
bar to deny accepted rights to citizens of 
the Commonwealth. It urged immediate 
steps to establish balanced economies, which 
would make it unnecessary for the native 
populations to seek employment and 
security elsewhere. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions called for: 

Immediate steps to reduce the period 
of national service. 

Raising of the school-leaving age to 16 
years, with April 1960 as the target date. 

A survey of the general apprentice 
schemes in operation in craft industries, 
for the purpose of making recommendations 


which will ensure the training of an 
adequate number of aprentices in these 
industries to maintain a high degree of 
craftsmanship. 

Firm international agreement on the * 
abolition of all stocks of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons and on their manufacture and 
use; the Government, as an immediate 
measure, to take the initiative in banning 
further atomic weapon tests. 





Interdepartmental Conference on Training for 
Skilled Workers in Government Departments 


Delegates recommend that the Government establish or adopt training 
programs of a continuing nature wherever they can be made effective 


A recommendation that the federal 
Government “embrace the philosophy of 
training workers in skilled trades and to 
that end establish or adopt training pro- 
grams of a continuing nature” where they 
can be effective was made in a resolution 
adopted at the first meeting of the Inter- 
departmental Conference on Training for 
Skilled Workers in Government Depart- 
ments, Crown Companies and Other 
Federal Agencies. The meeting was held 
in Ottawa, September 6 and 7. 

A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, was elected chair- 
man of the meeting. 


The meeting was extended by representa- 
tives of seven government departments, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, the National 
Research Council, Canadian  Arsenals 
Limited, Canadian National Railways and 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Reports on existing training programs 
for skilled workers in government depart- 
ments and agencies were submitted by the 
delegates. Formal apprenticeship training 


programs, carried on in co-operation with 
provincial authorities, were reported in use 
to a limited extent by government depart- 
ments and agencies. However, most trades- 
men employed by the government had 
received their training in private industry 
and were recruited, ready-trained, as the 
need arose. On the other hand, govern- 
ment agencies did provide considerable 
training in required skills outside the 
apprenticeship plans. 

Government policy in seeking to recruit 
skilled workers, rather than train them, 
was mentioned by representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission as a _ limiting 
factor in the extension of training programs, 
but it was thought that this could be 
changed without great difficulty. 

Some representatives felt that, for var- 
ious reasons, in-service training was not 
generally feasible; but they said that they 
would welcome the establishment of some 
central training agency. 

At the next meeting, October 5, it was 
agreed that each service would furnish 
a statement of its needs for skilled workers. 








Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1178) 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 

Conclusions: In order to be entitled to 
benefit at the rate for a person with a 
dependent under Section 33(3) (a) (i) of the 


Act, the claimant must prove that the 
person claimed for is his wife by reason 
of a valid legal marriage. 

Obviously, this is not so in the claimant’s 
case and, therefore, I have no alternative 
but to dismiss the appeal. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 (from left to right around the table): F.H. Keefe, General 
Manager, Western Region, Canadian National Railways, Vice-Chairman of the Board; A. Freeman, General 
Manager, Ontario Northland Railway; A. J. Kelly, Deputy President and Chief Agent, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; N. A. Walford, General Manager, Central Region, CNR; G. E. Mayne, General Manager, 
Eastern Region, Canadian Pacific Railway Company; M. W. Helston, Vice-president, Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen; W. H. Phillips, Vice-president, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Chairman of 
the Board; C. E. Lister, General Manager, Prairie Region, CPR; W. L. Druce, Vice-president, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; A. E. Cook, Assistant to the General Manager, Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
(substituting for P. W. Hankinson, the General Manager). Seated at the desk in the rear is General 
Secretary Doris R. Keyes. The empty chair is usually occupied by J. A. Huneault, Vice-president, Brotherhood 

of Maintenance of Way Employees, who was absent when the picture was taken. 


Canadian Raiiway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Disposes of 800 Cases without Calling Referee 


railway brotherhoods: The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 


Thirty-seven years ago this summer the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


No. 1 was set up. Since its inception the 
Board has disposed of more than 800 
labour-management disputes on Canadian 
railways without once having to call for 
the appointment of a referee to break a 
deadlock. 

On July 26, 1918, in response to a request 
by the Government through the Acting 
Minister of Labour, Senator G. D. Robert- 
son (formerly third Vice-President of The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers), there met 
in Montreal officials representing the 
Canadian railways and Vice-Presidents and 
General Chairmen in Canada for six 
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Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order 
of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 

The purpose of the meeting, Senator 
Robertson explained, was to arrive at an 
understanding for application on Canadian 
Railways of General Order 27 (McAdoo 
Award) of the Director General of the 
United States Railroad Administration and, 
if possible, to arrange for an agreement 


(Continued on page 1170) 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Second Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* increased by 56 over the previous three-month period. Of 
322 accidental deaths in the quarter, 61 occurred in construction, 58 
in transportation, 44 in manufacturing, 40 in logging and 37 in mining 


There were 322(') industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 56 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 266 were recorded, includ- 
ing 17 in a supplementary list. 

During the second quarter, there were 
four accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
May 20, three construction workers were 
killed at Port aux Basques, Nflid., when the 
truck in which they were travelling collided 
with a train. An aircraft crash near 
Edmonton, Alta., on June 7, cost the lives 
of three pilots, two mechanics and an air- 
craft engineer. The six men, employees of 
an air transport company, were on a test 
flight when the accident occurred. Near 
Cochrane, Ont., on June 13, three bush- 
workers were drowned when the boat in 
which they were returning to camp struck 
a deadhead and sank. On June 14, a plane 
chartered by a logging company disappeared 
while on a timber-survey flight in the 
Ocean Falls, B.C. coastal area. Aboard 
the plane at the time of the accident were 
the pilot and three timber surveyors. 

Grouped by industries, the largest num- 
ber, 61, was recorded in construction. This 
includes 21 in each of the buildings and 
structures and highway construction groups 
and 19 in miscellaneous construction. In 
the same period last year 46 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry, including 16 in 
buildings and structures and 15 in each 
of the other two groups. 

In the transportation industry accidents 
were responsible for 58 deaths. Of these, 22 
were in steam railways, 13 in water trans- 
portation and 12 in air transportation. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1954, 52 deaths 
were reported: 24 in water transportation, 
11 in steam railways and nine in local and 
highway transportation. 

During the quarter under review accidents 
in manufacturing resulted in the deaths of 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

(1) The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the second quarter of 1955 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but are not 
reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
articles is recorded in supplementary lists and 
statistics are amended accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or which arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
that resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from 
the various Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and certain other official 


sources. Newspaper reports are used to 


supplement these data. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing and trapping and certain of 
the service groups is not as complete as 
in those industries that are covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a 
small number of traffic accidents which 
are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information in press reports. 





44 persons. These include 12 in iron and 
steel, 11 in wood products and six in the 
transportation equipment group. In the 
same period last year 54 fatalities were 
listed, including 12 in wood products, 10 in 
iron and steel and eight im the paper 
products group. 

In the logging industry 40 workers died 
as a result of accidents during the second 
quarter of 1955, a decrease of six from the 46 
reported in the previous three months. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1954, 45 employees 
lost their lives in the logging industry. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 37 
persons during the quarter under review, 
21 occurring in metalliferous mining, 11 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and five in 
coal mining. In April, May and June last 
year 42 fatalities were recorded, including 
29 in metalliferous mining, eight in non- 
metallic mineral mining and five in coal 
mining. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities in the 
agriculture industry during the quarter 
under review, an increase of 22 from the 
previous three months, in which nine were 
reported. During the second quarter last 
year accidents in agriculture resulted in the 
death of 26 workers. 

(Continued on page 1193) 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


TLC expresses concern over increase in cost of living. CMA President 
calls for greater measure of co-operation between labour and capital 


Increase in the cost of living, stated to 
represent from 40 to 60 per cent on the 
cost of domestic necessities, more than 
offset the general wage increases labour had 
gained during the year, said the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at its 21st 
annual convention, held in Toronto, Sep- 
tember 18-23, 1905. 

At the same time, the 1381 delegates 
representing 22,004 organized workers called 
on the federal Government to grant the 
fair wage officers of the Department of 
Labour the power to inspect the books and 
payrolls of companies in cases where com- 
plaints had been received that the wages 
established in government schedules were 
not being paid. 

Upon receipt of the report of the Con-- 
egress’ parliamentary solicitor, a convention 
committee recommended: 

That the Government pay “a reasonable 
wage” to certain employees on the Inter- 
national Railway in spite of deficits in its 
operations. 

That the solicitor seek amendments to 
the Alien Labour Law as soon as possible. 

That civil servants be prohibited from 
accepting other employment than that for 
which they are salaried. 

That efforts be made to have the Union 
Label! Bill made a government measure. 

Under the presidency of A. Verville of 
Montreal, the TLC: 

Called on all provincial legislatures to 
establish the eight-hour work day. 

Went on record as opposing the incor- 
poration of trade unions. 

Defeated, after a lively debate, a resolu- 
tion calling for the disbanding of the 
militia. 

“Fairly satisfactory” labour relations 
existed between employers and employees, 
kk. W. George, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, told delegates 
to the organization’s 34th annual meeting 
held in Montreal, September 17 to 20. Mr. 
George touched upon Canada’s expanding 
domestic market in his keynote address, 
making special reference to the newly 
established provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. He said that employers in Canada 
were looking forward to “a still greater 
measure of co-operation between the great 
interests represented by labour and capital 
in this country”. 
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A labour dispute, involving the lockout 
of 700 employees of the» Western Fuel 
Company of Nanaimo, B.C., and termed 
by Tue Lasour Gazertre “the most serious 
and important struggle between capital and 
labour in Canada this year”, was ended 
September 30, following the conciliation 
of the dispute by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, W. L. Mackenzie King. Under the 
terms of the agreement negotiated by Mr. 
King, the company agreed to reinstate the 
workers as rapidly as possible and to meet 
with a representative group of the workers 
on matters relating to the contract and 
any new matters which might arise from it. 

During the period of the lockout, June 1 
to September 30, the miners were 
estimated to have lost approximately $300,- 
000 in wages. The new contract was 
scheduled to expire September 30, 1907. 

Canada’s labour market and economy 
in the fall of 1905 were reported to be 
extremely active in THE Gazertr’s monthly 
round-up of industrial and trade conditions. 
Harvesting operations were giving employ- 
ment to thousands of workers, manufac- 
turing activities were continuing at top 
capacity and construction operations were 
said to be “on a more extended scale than 
in any previous year”. 

There were 11 more labour disputes 
during September than in the same month 
of 1904 and an increase of 8,000 in the 
number of working days lost, THE GAZETTE 
reported. Compared with August, there 
was one more dispute but a decrease of 
about 7,250 in the number of working days 
lost. 

The number of immigrants entering 
Canada during July and August was some- 
what less than in the corresponding period 
of 1904. A total of 15,946 arrived via the 
ocean ports and 6,081 from the United 
States, compared with 16,736 through the 
ocean ports and 7,198 from the United 
States in the same months in 1904. 

Homestead entries, on the other hand, 
showed a considerable increase over those 
of the previous year, numbering 6,791 in 
July and August 1905, compared with 5,371 
in the corresponding period of the earlier 
year. 





International 
Labour Organization 


Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention 
Gains Required Ratifications, Now in Force 


Ratification by seven of world’s principal maritime nations was needed. 
Convention requires pre-hiring and periodic medical examinations for 
all those employed on sea-going vessels. Canada issues regulations 


The Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention of the International Labour 
Organization, which requires all persons 
employed on sea-going vessels to have 
medical examinations before being signed 
on, and periodically thereafter, came into 
force August 1. 

An Order in Council on May 5 established 
the Medical Examination of Seafarers 
Regulations in Canada, with effect from 
August 1. The regulations will be applicable 
to every ship registered in Canada _ that 
is engaged in a foreign voyage or in a 
home-trade voyage extending south of the 
36th parallel and is engaged in the trans- 
port of cargo or passengers for the purpose 
of trade. They will not apply to vessels of 
less than 200 tons gross registered tonnage 
or to fishing vessels. 

A memorandum to shipping masters and 
collectors of customs acting as shipping 
master, signed by Norman Wilson, Assistant 
Director of Marine Services, Department 
of Transport, listed eight Department of 
National Health and Welfare establish- 
ments where medical examinations would 
take place. The procedure to be followed 
was given in the memorandum. 

The ILO Convention (No. 73) was 
adopted by the Maritime Session of the 


International Labour Conference at Seattle 
in 1946 but was only to come into force 
under certain conditions. The principle of 
these was that the Convention should be 
ratified by at least seven of world’s prin- 
cipal maritime countries. At least four of 
these countries should have a million tons 
of shipping each. 

These conditions have now been more 
than fulfilled with the ratification of the 
Convention by the following countries: 
Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal and 
Uruguay. (According to Lloyd’s Register, 
these countries had between them a total 
of more than 18 million tons of merchant 
shipping in 1953.) 

The Convention is an advance on an 
earler international accord, approved by 
the ILO in 1921, under which medical 
examination was required only for young 
seafarers. It carries a step forward the 
ILO’s work for the improvement of con- 
ditions of the world’s seafarers. 

Out of a total of more than 100 interna- 
tional labour Conventions adopted by the 
ILO since 1919, twenty-five or nearly a 
quarter refer to seafarers, indicating a field 
in which there is the greatest amount of 
international interchange. 





Next ILO Conference to be Asked to Discuss 
Problem of Farmers’ Migration to Cities 


Director-General! Morse will ask delegates for guidance an ways ILO can 
contribute more constructively “‘in ihis important area of social need” 


The 1956 annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization will be asked 
to discuss the problem of farm families 
migrating to the cities in search of employ- 
ment. 

ILO Director-General David A. Morse, 
in an address to the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations, said his 


annual report to next year’s conference will 
ask the government, employer and worker 
delegates of the 70 ILO member countries 
for “guidance as to ways and means by 
which the ILO can contribute more con- 
structively in this important area of social 
need”. 
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In discussing recent ILO action on behalf 
of human rights, the Director-General 
declared: 


In addition to our work to protect basic 
trade union rights, we have continued to 
strengthen our program and our machinery 
for dealing with forced labour. 

The item was placed on the agenda of the 
next session of the Conference by unanimous 
decision of the Governing Body and the 
Conference is being asked to develop a new 
international instrument which will state 
the general principle that forced or compul- 
sory labour should be totally abolished, more 
particularly as a means of political coercion 
or education, as a normal method of mobiliz- 
ing labour for purposes of economic develop- 
ment, and as a means of labour discipline. 

Moreover, the Governing Body has decided 
to set up an independent ILO ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour which will analyse 
material received by the Organization deal- 
ing with the use and extent of forced labour 
throughout the world and submit its con- 
clusions to me for transmission to the 
Governing Body and for inclusion in my 
reports on forced labour to the next session 
of the Conference. 


Mr. Morse then mentioned the progress 
being made against discrimination. 


We have also made substantial progress 
in respect of discrimination in employment. 
The standards being formulated for the con- 
sideration of the Governing Body, and 
eventually by the Conference, have a posi- 
tive emphasis: they aim not just at prevent- 
ing discrimination but at developing a clear 
equality of opportunity for all persons, 
regardless of race, colour, national origin, 
sex or other factor not related to individual 
merit, in respect of all matters relating to 
employment and occupation. These standards 
will, in my view, represent a distinct and 
important step forward in the international 
attack on problems of discrimination in the 
general field of human rights, and will pro- 
vide us with an indispensable basis for 
further action. 


In discussing the problem of rural migra- 
tion, Mr. Morse said: “The problems of 
persons of rural origin migrating to cities 
have received relatively less attention than 
the problems of rural development and 
welfare and those of persons already 
committed to and established in an 
industrial-urban order. This is a question 
which I intend to bring before the Inter- 
national Labour Conference next year.” 





5" Session, Permanent Agricultural Committee 


Resolutions concerning placement problems and employment services in 
agriculture adopted, long series of suggestions made to Governing Body 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Permanent Agricultural Committee, at its 
fifth session in Paris September 1-10, 
approved a long series of suggestions to be 
considered by the government, employer 
and worker members of the ILO’s Govern- 
ing Body. 

The committee, which brought together 
experts from all parts of the world, con- 
sists of officials in ministries, university 
professors, leaders of producers’ organiza- 
tions and trade unions, and other specialists. 

It adopted resolutions on placement 
problems and employment services in 
agriculture which proposed :— 

Creation or extension of agricultural 
sections in employment services which 
would co-ordinate labour supply and 
demand with other industries and other 
regions and would avoid disorderly move- 
ments of workers in search of employment. 

That these units encourage the use of 
local manpower and co-operate with immi- 
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gration services in respect of the recruitment 
of foreign workers when needed. 


That these units encourage adequate 
housing and welfare services. 


That recruitment of farm workers should 
not be entrusted to persons who are to 
be supervisors at the place of work. 


That Governments consider applying 
existing ILO standards on recruitment and 
migratory workers. 

Arrangements to provide migratory 
workers with adequate food, shelter and 
transportation en route to employment. 


Introduction or extension of vocational 
training, improved farming methods de-° 
signed to raise land and labour productivity, 
and general educational facilities. 

The experts also adopted a _ resolution 
asking the Governing Body to consider the 
following practical work to be undertaken 
by the ILO:— 

Extension of ILO studies and statistics 
in the agricultural field. 


(Continued on page 1162) 





From the minutes of a meeting of a 
labour-management committee comes the 


following safety suggestion. Unfortunately, 
it was made not before but after an 
employee had been injured. 


At the plant where the accident occurred 
and the suggestion originated, a man was 
going down a steep set of stairs, carrying 
a heavy load of tools which obscured his 
vision and employed both his hands. He 
fell and was hurt. 


It was reported that the stairwell is 
equipped with a handrail but the man 
could not use it because both his hands 
were engaged. 

The report suggested that in future 
employees should not use the stairs unless 
they have one hand free for the handrail. 
If they are carrying large, heavy loads, 
“employees should use the elevator, which 
is always at their disposal.” 


* f 


A British Railways productivity council 
has recently been formed, according to 
information received in Canada. The text 
of the document conveying this informa- 
tion, which should be of interest to readers 
of Teamwork in Industry, follows:— 


“The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour announced in the 
House of Commons that the three railway 
unions and the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions had 
agreed in principte to the establishment of 
a British Railways Productivity Council. 
The shipbuilding and engineering unions 
are included because they have members 
in the railway workshops. 

“This is the outcome of the undertaking 
by the unions to co-operate in measures to 
increase productivity on the railways. Up 
until now the efforts made by the Trans- 
port Commission to translate into practice 
all the talk there has been about increas- 
ing productivity have had very little result. 
“There is more hope this time _ that, 
following the establishment of this council, 
some real improvement may become 
possible.” 


An interesting and important phase in 
labour-management relations has been 





entered into by the Continental Can 
Company and the United Steelworkers of 
America, 


In a recent series of meetings held in 


New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
company and union officials (representa- 
tives of the Canadian subsidiary, Con- 


tinental Can Company of Canada, and the 
Canadian Section of the United Steel- 
workers of America attended the Chicago 
meeting) met for the specific purpose of 
expressing the basic beliefs of the two 
parties which underlie their relationship. 
The meeting was attended by top repre- 
sentatives of the company and the union. 
The company group was headed by 
Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of the Board, 
and the union group by David J. 
McDonald, International President. 


Company Philosophy 


The company’s philosophy of manage- 
ment and labour relations was expressed 
by Mr. Clay. He emphasized that the 
objectives of the two parties were not in 
conflict and that they could best achieve 
their aims together. 

As an example, he pointed out that the 
union’s objective of providing continuous 
improvement in the standard of living and 
the security of the workers could best be 
met by a profitable, well-managed company 
able to compete successfully in today’s 
market. 

Speaking for the union, Mr. McDonald 
pointed to the need for finding causes for 
industrial peace as a prime purpose of the 
meeting. He said that learning to know 
and respect one another at the plant level 
would help to bring industrial peace at 
the top. 

He emphasized that the aim of his union 
is to accept its responsibility under its 
labour agreements. Further, he said that 
the union respects the company’s responsi- 
bility for the management of its plants in 
line with the provisions of the agreement 
and accepted standards of employee 
relations. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relations | 


amd Conciliation _ 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its August meeting on August 31 and 
September 1. The Board issued _ three 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, and 
rejected three applications for certification. 
During the month, the Board allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for certifica- 


tion and received nine applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees employed by 
Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
aboard its tug vessels and dredge pump 
(L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Trans World Airlines, Inc., employed at 
Gander, Nfld., and classified as dispatch 
co-ordinator, dispatcher, and flight dispatch 
assistant (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 

3. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local 302, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Calgary Television Com- 
pany, Limited, Calgary, Alta., employed 
in the operating, repair and equipment 
departments of television station CHCT- 
TV (see below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 
United Steelworkers of America, appli- 


cant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, 
Que., respondent, and Sept-Iles Railway 


Mechanical Department Employees Associa- 
tion, intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). The 
names of the applicant and of the inter- 
vener will appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, appli- 
cant, and West Indies Wharf (United 
Keno Hill Mines Ltd. and Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited), Vancouver, respon- 
dent (L.G., Aug., p. 946). The application 
was rejected for the reason that the Board 
considered it did not have jurisdiction over 
the company’s operations. 
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2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, 
Edmonton, respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. 

3. B.C. Auto Workers Lodge 1857, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, appli- 
cant, and International Transport Service 
Limited, Whalley, B.C., respondent (see 
below). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the Board considered it 
did not have jurisdiction over the com- 
pany’s operations. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union No. 31, applicant, and Cascade 
Motor Freight Lines Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited, Hay River, NWT, respondent 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of brakemen, engineers and 
conductors employed by the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local 302, on behalf of a 
unit of technical employees employed by 
Calgary Television Company Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., at television station CHCT- 
TV (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

3. B.C. Auto Workers Lodge 1857, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Inter- 
national Transport Service Limited, North 
Surrey, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





4. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of warehouse and 
stores employees of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
_ Sept-Iles, Que. (see below). (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of La Bonne Chanson 
Incorporée (Station CJMS), Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., 
employed on Fighting Island, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of warehouse and _ stores 
employees of the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company,  Sept-lles, 
Que. (see above). (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 


8. Froomfield Marine Association, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Canadian Oil Companies 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the M/V John 
Irwin (Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


9. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of train order 
operators, dispatchers, and freight agents 
employed by the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, 
Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 1038) (investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


ann 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. . 
Limited, Montreal (operation at Seven 
Islands, Que.), and the United Steel- 


workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette) (L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 

2. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and St. Maurice District 
Radio Employes’ Union (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 


3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Limited, Toronto, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(LiGer July. ps oes). 


4. Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other ‘Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Aug., p. 948). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R.Trépanier) 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 


Conciliation Board Fully Established 


The Board of Conciliation and lnvesti- 
gation established in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited 
(CKLW and CKLW-TYV), Windsor, Ont., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1040), was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Anderson was appuinted by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, H. Brooke Bell, 


QC, Toronto, and Earl ‘Watson, Windsor, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, and Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (L.G.. 
Aug., p. 948). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chatk River, and Atomic Energy Allied 
Counci! CAFLY (UG. Aug. ps 948) rhe 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


8. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and the 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., May, 
p. 542). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 509 (L.G., Sept., p. 1040). 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, and Atomic Energy Allied 
Council (AFL) (see above). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (see above). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


{n August, the Minister appointed Eric G. 
Taylor, Toronto as an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to mediate the issues in dispute 
between the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1040). 





¢ 
U.S. Moves to End Discrimination in Transportation Employment 


A preliminary step to end discrimination 
in employment in the United States trans- 
portation industry was taken last month by 
the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts. 


The group unanimously agreed to call 
leaders of railroads, airlines, steamship com- 
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panies and labour unions into conference 
to discuss the problem. The aim, a spokes- 
man said, was to lay the ground for an 
order requiring non-discrimination clauses 
in all Government transportation contracts. 

No date for the proposed meeting. was set. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


and 


Local 165, American Federation of Technical Engineers 


The Board of Conciliation, Eric G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman; E. Macaulay 
Dillon, Esq., QC, nominee of the employer; 
and James O. Robertson, Esq., nominee of 
the bargaining agent; sat for the hearing 
of this matter at Ottawa, Ont., on the 12th 
and 13th days of July 1955. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
J. C. Adams, QC, Counsel; Mr. T. W. 
Morrison, Manager Administration Divi- 
sion; Mr. F. E. Lepin, Superintendent of 
Personnel; Mr. G. P. Maxwell, Job Evalua- 
tion Officer; Mr. J. Holland, Superintendent 
Maintenance and Construction; Mr. J. 
Daley, General Foreman, Machine Shop; 
Mr. D. C. Campbell, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Mr. 8. Watson, Administrative Assistant to 
Vice-President Research; and Mr. F. Bain- 
bridge, Superintendent Chemical Division. 

The bargaining agent was represented by 
Mr. Melrose S. Kerr, International Repre- 
sentatives Mr. O. W. Schwer, Past President 
and Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee; and Mr. C. H. Plunkett, President. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
1st April, 1954, which continued in effect 
until Ist April, 1955. At the outset of the 
hearing it was agreed that the only matter 
in issue referred to the Board involved the 
question of annual salaries. In addition to 
an increase in the annual salary ranges for 
each labour grade the bargaining agent 
requested certain changes in certain aspects 
of salary administration, including the 
application of job evaluation, and sought 
participation in merit rating. The Board 
heard the representations of the parties and 
subsequently engaged in private discussions 
with each of them respectively in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, but without avail. 

Of the 240 persons in the bargaining 
unit represented by the bargaining agent, 
90 per cent are men and 10 per cent are 
women. They are governed by a range of 
annual salaries which were established on 
Ist February, 1954, when a general increase 
of 7 per cent was made effective. The 
salary grades and their respective annual 





During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and Local 
165, American Federation of Technical 
Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Erie G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, E. Macaulay Dillon, QC, and 
J. QO. Robertson, both of ‘Toronto, 
nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


salary ranges, together with the new salary 
ranges sought by the bargaining agent, are 
as follows: 


Ranges 
Sought by 
Bargaining 

Present Ranges Agent 
Grade 1 $2,100-$2,600 $2,300-$2,900 


Grade 2 2,600- 3,200 2,90 
Grade 3 3,200- 3,800 
Grade 4 3,800- 4,400 
Grade 5 4,400- 5,100 


0- 3,500 
3,900- 4,100 
4,100- 4,700 
4,700- 5,300 


An examination of the foregoing reveals 
that the bargaining agent requested an in- 
crease in the amount of $300 per annum 
for the minima and the maxima of all 
ranges except the minimum of Grade 1 and 
the maximum of Grade 5, each of which 
were to be increased in the amount of 
$200 per annum. In addition, the bargain- 
ing agent requested the adoption of salary 
ranges which would provide a uniform range 
of $600 per annum for each Grade and 
asked that the $600 range be divided equally 
into six $100 increments. 

In respect of merit rating, the bargaining 
agent requested: “...Equal participation 
in merit reviews with results being subject 
to grievance procedure in entirety as pro- 
vided for all other grievances.” 

The bargaining agent’s request in respect 
of job evaluation involves the awarding 
of a uniform dollar value for the point 
rating of each of the jobs performed by 
the members of the bargaining unit. 

The Board is of the opinion that no 
useful purpose would be served in setting 
forth herein details of the arguments 
advanced by the parties, or in making 
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comment respecting their relevancy. Briefly 
stated, both parties to the dispute com- 
pared the salaries of the employees in the 
bargaining unit with those prevailing for 
non-professional technical employees in gov- 
ernmental departments or agencies. There 
was a difference of opinion between the 
parties as to the comparability of certain 
classifications in the bargaining unit with 
classifications of employees employed by 
the Defence Research Board and the Civil 
Service Commission. Generally speaking, 
the bargaining agent wished to compare a 
specific classification in the bargaining unit 
with one which the employers argued was 
a grade higher elsewhere. Neither party 
contended that the salaries paid by the 
employer, a Crown company, were com- 
parable with, or that they should be 
compared with, those prevailing for similar 
work in industry generally. 


Only 41 of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit are draftsmen. The employees in 
the bargaining unit were formerly part of 
a group of salaried employees whose salaries 
were subject to annual service increases. 
Since the execution of the collective agree- 
ment dated 1st April, 1954, they have been 
governed by a merits review arrangement 
which results in selective merit increases. 
Certain of the employees in the unit 
received merit increases on Ist April, 1955. 


The ranges of salaries at present in effect 
were established by Agreement in April 
1954. At that time the bargaining agent 
requested and was granted a range of $500 
for Grade 1, and a range of $700 for Grade 
5. It now seeks to have the range for 
Grade 1 increased to $600 and the range 
for Grade 5 decreased to $600. 


It is apparent that the demands of the 
bargaining agent and the arguments 
advanced in support of them, reflect an 
absence of agreement between the parties 
concerning broad aspects of salary admin- 
istration and personnel administration which 
do not squarely arise for consideration by 
the Board. The nature of the work per- 
formed by a majority of the employees in 
the unit; and the fact that there is a 
collective bargaining relationship between 
their bargaining agent and the employer, 
would seem to suggest that the employees 
in this unit have a greater affinity with the 
employees represented by the several unions 
of the Atomic Energy Allied Council than 
with any other group of persons in the 
employ of the employer. The annual 
salaries for their classifications, like the 
hourly rates of the employees represented 
by other unions, are subject to renegotia- 
tion when the collective agreement is being 
renegotiated. The actual salaries of indi- 
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vidual employees may be increased by the 
employer within the respective ranges as a 
result of a merit rating review. The group 
of employees from which the _ present 
bargaining unit was separated is governed 
by annual salaries which are revised from 
time to time by the employer as the result 


.of the changes made in similar salaries for 


employees of governmental departments 
and agencies. Apart from the difference in 
the method of salary determination and 
administration, the employees represented 
by the bargaining agent are governed by 
the same terms and conditions of employ- 
ment as other salaried employees of the 
employer. 


Mert Rating Review 


The present collective agreement provides 
in Article 18.05 as follows: 
...1t is agreed that the Association may 
make representation to the Company on 
the performance rating of any individual 
employee. It is understood, however, that 
this will not be considered a Grievance nor 
will it be subject to Grievance Procedure. 


The bargaining agent seeks joint partici- 
pation in the rating of an employee’s 
performance and also wishes the result of 
the rating to be capable of being challenged 
by an employee through the grievance 
procedure. It is demonstrably impracticable 
for the bargaining agent to participate in 
the rating of an individual employee as his 
agent and then reserve for the individual 
affected the right to grieve. It is a well 
established and commonly accepted prin- 
ciple of personnel administration that the 
employer has the sole right to make an 
appraisal of the employee’s performance 
and that the employee affected by the 
exercise of that right may lodge a grievance 
arising out of individual hardship or in- 
justice. We respectfully recommend to the 
parties that the agreement be amended to 
comply with this principle. 


Application of Job Evaluation Points 


There are 33 job classications governing 
the members of the bargaining unit. Each 
classification has been allotted a specific 
number of points which are not now applied 
on a uniform basis due to the fact that 
Grade 1 and Grade 7 have a different range 
of salaries than the other grades. The 
bargaining agent seeks a uniform applica- 
tion and the establishment of uniform 
ranges of $600 for each grade. As set out 
in the foregoing, the present ranges were 
established on a non-uniform basis at the 
request of the bargaining agent. There is 
no basis upon which the Board can predi- 
cate a recommendation in respect of the 
application of job. evaluation points, nor is 


there any material before us to justify a 
recommendation that the present ranges 
which were established’ by agreement 
between the parties should be changed. 


Term of Agreement—Wages 


The dispute referred to this Board arose 
out of the failure of the parties to agree 
upon the amendments to be made to a 
collective agreement which would run from 
Ist April, 1955, to 1st April, 1956. The 
Board sat for the hearing of this matter on 
the 12th and 138th days of July 1955. The 
first adjustment in wages for the employees 
represented by the Atomic Energy Allied 
Council is in the amount of 3 cents per 
hour and becomes effective Ist August, 1955. 
We respectfully recommend to the parties 
involved in this dispute that the former 
collective agreement be renewed save and 
except the amendments made necessary by 
virtue of the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report, together with 
any other amendments to which the parties 


had agreed prior to these proceedings and 
that the agreement continue in effect until 
Ist August, 1956. 


The Board also recommends that effective 
Ist August, 1955, the minimum of the 
annual salary range for Grade 1 be in- 
creased in the amount of $60 and that all 
other minima and maxima of the ranges 
for the five grades be increased by three 
per centum with corresponding increases for 
each of the employees in the several occu- 
pational classifications governed by the five 
ranges. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ertc G. Tayuor, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Macautay DIt1on, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. O. Ropertson, 
Member. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 30th day 
of July 1955. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


and 


Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL) 


The Board of Conciliation, Eric G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman; E. Macaulay 
Dillon, Esq., QC, nominee of the employer; 
and D..R. Walkinshaw, Esq., QC, nominee 
of the bargaining agent, sat for the hear- 
ing of this matter at Ottawa, Ont., on the 
11th and 12th days of July 1955. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
J. C.-Adams, QC, counsel; Mr. T. W. 
Morrison, Manager Administration Divi- 
sion; Mr. F. E. Lepin, Superintendent of 
Personnel; Mr. G. P. Maxwell, Job Evalua- 
tion Officer; Mr. J. Holland, Superintendent 
Maintenance and. Construction; Mr. J. 
Daley, General Foreman Machine Shop; 
Mr. D. C. Campbell, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Mr. S. Watson, Administrative Assistant to 
Vice-President Research; and Mr. F. Bain- 
bridge, Superintendent Chemical Extrac- 
tion. 

The several unions which comprise the 
Atomic Energy Allied Council were repre- 
sented by Messrs. John Bruce and A. 
Dawson, Plumbers and Steam _ Fitters; 
Messrs. F. A. Acton, G. Lehman and G. 
‘Chartrand, Carpenters and Joiners; Messrs. 





During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and the 


Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL). 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Erie G. 


Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, E. Macaulay Dillon, QC, and 
D. R. Walkinshaw, QC, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and unions 
respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


W. H. Roach and O. Chochrane, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Messrs. J. Wedge and D. McLaren, Oper- 
ating Enginers; Messrs. T. Lees and J. 
Peever, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters; Messrs. C. Gutzman and M. Tucker, 
Fire Fighters Association; Messrs. A. Reith 
and T. Gilmore, International Association 
of Machinists; Mr. R. Dodds, Sheet Metal 
Workers; and Messrs. C. Garrett and W. H. 
Raby, Atomic Research Workers Union. 
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This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
May 2, 1953, which continued in effect until 
March 31, 1955. The several unions repre- 
sent some 863 hourly rated employees. The 
matters in issue referred to the Board were 
as follows :— 

. Seniority 

. Union Security 
. Vacation 

. Shift Premium 
. Hours of Work 
. Wages. 


Oo>orwnd ke 


The Board heard the representations of 
the parties and subsequently engaged in 
private discussions with each of them 
respectively in an endeavour to effect a 
settlement of the dispute. The Board is 
pleased to report that agreement between 
the parties has been reached and that in 
the presence of the Board representatives 
of the parties executed a Memorandum of 
Terms of Settlement which reads as follows: 


In the presence of a Board of Concilia- 
tion established in respect of a _ dispute 
between Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and the Atomic Energy 
Allied Council, American Federation of 
Labor. The representatives of the parties 
accepted and agreed to recommend to their 
respective principals Terms of Settlement as 
follows:— 

The Collective Agreement dated 2nd May, 
1953, and expiring on the 3lst of March, 
1955, will be renewed and continue in effect 
until Ist April, 1957, save and except the 
amendments made necessary by virtue of the 
following, together with amendments pre- 
viously agreed to: 


SENIORITY 


The seniority of an employee shall date 
from the lst February, 1947, or the date of 
his employment whichever is the latter. 
When employees who have started to con- 
tribute to the pension plan are laid off for 
lack of work, they will be retained on a 
recall list for periods up to 12 months. 
They shall be removed from such list by 
voluntary termination or withdrawal of con- 
tributions to the pension fund. They shall 
retain seniority standing while on the recall 
list, and will be recalled in order of seniority 
to any job which they are capable of per- 
forming. If they do not report for work 
within five working days after recall, they 
shall be terminated. 


FACILITIES FOR DuES DEDUCTION 


Each new employee will be furnished with 
a copy of the Collective Agreement and the 


Dues Deduction Authorization Form and will 
be informed of the name of the union in 
which he is eligible to become a member 
and the name of the union steward who will 
represent him. 


VACATIONS 


Three weeks of vacation with pay will be 
granted employees upon the completion of 


ten years of continuous service from Ist 


February, 1947. 


SuHirt PREMIUM 

Effective Ist April, 1956, the shift 
premiums for evening and night shifts will 
become 7 cents and 10 cents per hour, 
respectively. 


Hours oF Work 

Effective 1st August, 1955, the weekly 
hours of work for day workers will become 
414 hours. 

Effective Ist August, 1955, the weekly 
hours of work for shift workers will become 
44 hours. 

Effective Ist April, 1956, the weekly 
hours of work for day workers will become 
40 hours. 

Effective Ist April, 1956, the weekly 
hours of work for shift workers will become 
42 hours. 


WAGES 
Effective Ist August, 1955, all wage rates 
will be adjusted by the application of the 
following formula: 
42.5 


41.25 


Effective Ist August, 1955, after the 
application of the aforementioned formula, 
all wage rates will be increased in the 
amount of three cents per hour. 

Effective Ist April, 1956, all wage rates 
will be adjusted by the application of the 
following formula: 


41.25 





x rate 


x rate 





Effective Ist April, 1956, after the appli- 
eation of the aforementioned formula, all 
wage rates will be increased in the amount 
of 5 cents per hour. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Macautay DILLon, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) D. R. WaLKINSHAW, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 19th day 
of July .1955. 





(Continued from page 1154) 


Preventive and educational measures to 
protect the health and safety of agricul- 
tural workers. 

A study of rural workers’ housing. 

Discussion by an ILO general confer- 
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ence of ways to guide member states in the 
effective application of social legislation. 

The committee also stressed the desir- 
ability of drawing the attention of govern- 
ments to the ILO technical assistance 
potentialities in agriculture. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


CKOY Limited, Ottawa 
and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Board of Conciliation, Eric G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman; Harold M. Daly, 
Esq., QC, nominee of the employer; and 
Miller Stewart, Esq., nominee of the 
bargaining agent, sat for the hearing of 
this matter in Ottawa, Ont., on the 21st 
day of March and the Ist day of June 
1955, and in Toronto, Ont., on the 8th day 
of June 1955. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
Ronald C. Merriam, Counsel; Mr. W. E. 
Todd, Station Manager; and Mr. Keith 
Sterling, Program Director. 

The Bargaining Agent was represented 
by Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, QC, Counsel; Mr. 
T. J. O'Sullivan, Representative; Mr. M. 
Lipson, Chairman Bargaining Committee; 
and Messrs. D. Frazer, B. Guilfoile and 
E. Wilcox, Members. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
Ist February, 1954, which was deemed to 
have expired on 31st January, 1955. The 
matters in issue referred to the Board were 
as follows:— 

. Job Classifications 

. Wages 

. Hours of Work 

. Overtime 

. Union Security 

. Term of Agreement. 


or WDNR 


The Board heard the representations of 
the parties and subsequently engaged in 
private discussions with each of them in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute. At the close of the hearing of 
8th June, 1955, the representatives of the 
parties prepared a Memorandum of Terms 
of Settlement but due to a misunderstand- 
ing which arose concerning the minimum 
rates for each occupational classification the 
document was not executed. Subsequently, 
the Chairman of the Board discussed the 
matter in issue with representatives of the 
parties and we are now pleased to report 
that a settlement of the whole dispute 
has been effected. In addition to agree- 
ments between the parties concerning the 
minimum rates for each occupational 
classification, the Terms of Settlement 
involve the following: 

1. Term of Agreement—A period of 18 
months from June 1, 1955, to December 1, 
1956. 





During August, the Minister of Labour | 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Erie G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
Was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of Harold Mayne 
Daly, QC, Ottawa, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 





2. Wages—(a) A general wage increase 
effective June 1, 1955, to all employees other 
than announcers, special events reporter and 
relief switchboard operator of 5 per cent of 
his basic salary (as of May 31, 1955) or 10 
dollars per month, whichever is the greater. 

(b) Effective December 1, 1955, a general 
wage increase to all employees of 4 per cent 
of basic salary as of November 30, 1955. 

(c) Effective June 1, 1956, a general wage 
increase to all employees of 4 per cent of 
basic salary as of May 31, 1956. : 

(d) Announcers with two years’ service 
as of May 31, 1955, as announcers at CKOY 
shall have a minimum basic salary of $200 
per month. 

(e) The basic salary for the newly estab- 
lished category of “Special Events Reporter” 
shall be $215 per month as from June Il, 
1955. 

({) The basic salary for the “Relief 
Switchboard Operator” shall be $115 per 
month, for a 33-hour, 6-day work week, as 
irom Julye), 1955; 

(g) Employees assigned as “Assistant Pro- 
gram Director” and “Chief News Announcer” 
shall receive, in addition to other compensa- 
tion, a differential of $25 as from June l, 
1955. 

(h) The woman’s editor shall be assigned 
to the “Announcer” classification and wage 
scale at the minimum rate. 


3. The parties agree to meet as soon as 
possible after ratification by their respective 
principals and incorporate the foregoing 
items together with those items agreed to 
during the negotiations of December 1954, 
and subsequent thereto, into a new collective 
agreement. 

4. In addition to the foregoing, it is under- 
stood and agreed that the following assur- 
ances have been made: 

(a) The company will write a letter to 
the employees setting forth the company’s 
position with respect to union membership 
and/or dues check-off authorization. 

(b) The parties will meet in an attempt 
to explore the possibility of instituting a 


(Continued on page 1188) 
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Collective Agreements in Hospitals 


More than 21,500 employees of 102 hospitals now covered by collective 
agreements; 14 have been negotiated on behalf of graduate nurses. 
Agreements usually have liberal vacation, holiday, sick leave clauses 


During the past ten years, unions have 
carried on a considerable organizing activity 
among hospital workers and, at the present 
time, a significant number of workers are 
covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The Economics and Research Branch 
has now on file 100 labour-management 
agreements* in effect in hospitals for service 
and nursing personnel. These have been 
bargained for more than 21,500 workers and 
cover employees of 102 hospitals. There 
are, in addition, a number of agreements for 
operating engineers only, which have not 
been used in the present study. 

Eighty-six of the agreements applying to 
19,795 workers cover employees in cate- 
gories other than those engaged in the 
medical and nursing professions. Service 
employees in such departments as dietary, 
housekeeping, maintenance, laundry and 
stores, as well as orderlies and nurses’ aides 
are generally affected. In many cases 
X-ray and laboratory technicians are 
included and in 41 of these agreements 
ofice workers are also included in their 
coverage. Fourteen agreements have been 
negotiated on behalf of 1,777 graduate 
nurses. These latter contracts are included 
in this study but have been kept separate 
for analytical purposes. 

A large proportion of the 100 collective 
agreements examined cover employees of 
general hospitals; 87 of the agreements 
apply to this type. Other agreements are 
for employees of mental, tuberculosis, 
chronic cases and crippled children hospi- 
tals. One agreement covers more than 
1,500 employees of a number of general 


hospitals in addition to employees of one 
mental institution and one hospital for 
chronic cases. The nature of the hospitali- 
zation service rendered does not appear to 
alter to any extent the content of the 
collective agreement. 

As will be seen in the accompanying 
table, more than half of the 100 agreements 
have been bargained by affiliates of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Many of these bargaining agencies are 
directly-chartered locals of. this Congress, 
but one of its international affiliates, the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, has organized a substantial number 
of hospital employees. The contracts of 
this union are almost all in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. Except for two bar- 
gaining units in Ontario, all contracts of 
the Fédération Nationale Catholique des 
Services, Inc. (CTCC) cover employees of 
hospitals in Quebec. 

Of the 86 collective agreements for 
employees other than nurses, more than 
one-third cover bargaining units of fewer 
than 100 employees each, the majority 
having from 50 to 99. Slightly less than 
40 per cent of the bargaining units are in 
the 100 to 300 employees group. The four 
largest units together include nearly 5,000 
workers. 

The collective agreements applying to 
employees of hospitals generally cover the 
Same subjects as labour contracts in in- 
dustry. Agreements applicable to hospitals 
have, as a rule, more liberal provisions 
regarding vacations with pay, paid statutory 
holidays and sick leave. 


Provisions in Agreements for Employees Other than Nurses 


Union Security—More than 65 per cent 
of the contracts provide some form of 
union membership requirement. Most fre- 
quent is a modified union shop under which 
members of the union at the time the 
contract became effective must maintain 


*Since 1944, agreements extended by Order in 
Council under the Quebee Collective Agreement Act 
have been in effect covering hospitals in certain 
areas of that province, including the eastern part 
of the province (Quebec, Trois Riviéres, etc.) and, 
since 1945, in the St. Hyacinthe area. Some of the 
hospitals in these districts are covered by separate 
agreements and are dealt with in this article. 
Provisions of the Orders in Council, however, are 
not included here. 
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their membership and new employees will 
become members of the union and remain 
so during the life of the collective agree- 
ment, as a condition of employment. A 
typical clause of this type reads as follows: 


It is agreed that employees covered by 
this agreement who are at present members 
of the Union shall maintain membership in 
the Union as a condition of employment. It 
is further agreed that new employees... 
shall become members of the Union on the 
first day of the month immediately following 
completion of...... month(s)’ service in a 
regular position and shall remain members 
of the Union as a condition of employment. 
This clause applies only to persons hired to 
fill regular positions for which the Union 
is the certified bargaining agent. ; 


SELECTED PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR HOSPITAL 
EMPLOYEES 








a 


Graduate Nurses 


Other Employees 


























Number of | Workers | Number of | Workers 
wen, ee Agreements| Covered | Agreements} Covered 
PPOtaMAeree Mente Sted ao acura cccunle eels ele tonne eee. 14 Ney ud 86 19,795 
Geographical area 
Olle DO CHmmeternete tye mak eee ohieele aah ek slatincitte Cee te IAS Be NA shh 7 597 16 4,785 
Ontario Tic retirees RMIT is oLone ievecs ne, stoke) stepaketer eis tacos alas ers tat call Oe ere ance ills eae ee 23 5,729 
Da eae VINCGE fc gc ss vay ds ots avs oat oee icine, 1 | 200 23 5, 282 
Bremircnit bis ete Solis. meat sch aa Sed So 6 980 24 3,999 
Unions 
Building Service Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC).|............|............ 24 5,199 
Fédération Nationale Catholique des Services (CTCC)....... 7 597 16 4,798 
National Union of Public Eraployees (TUC)..) 205.6. 6ches0scloccsceencschoeeneecctee 2 1,165 
Oinervivl © sUmious waaeeye wees ee Che. ce Ah eee i] 450. 29 4,527 
EGU A IS: een eae i ce ce nine ie Ak een Rea eels 8 2,136 
Associations ol protessionalmurses. §..-2...........a.0) deen ook 6 T30L Wee ate 
Othenmnciuainoemp lovers associations... ae anemenleen. coe. eee ule. oes i. aah 1,970 
Union security—Membership 
Compisoryamembershipitor allvemployees as... seen ee ee ee ee 5 ilealees 
Compulsory membership for new employees and maintenance 

of membership for all members........................... 1 49 37 8,362 
Compulsory membership for new employees only.........:...|...........-}eceeceeceee. 2 "148 
New employees have option of joining union or paying regular 

TIE ODE CICS ee Mere ene n Sate Me tho lee antes bikes Fee oe ee LaPeer os | ene 3 297 
Maintenanceionmemibershipionlvess..ve..... eo: ostecee oe eena. 6 548 if 1,029 
SAG ree ED OUST Lo UM ONIN GS ti tices ty os a) Aalst dec's sealed yelewichie oh, zis, soe yaa 4 1 488 
INI) JOON BIN CO) ence Geese Gon deere oe ae nee ae eee if 1,180 28 7,348 

Union security—Check-off of union dues 
@ompulsonygancduirreyocw pletonallimemberse. ae. ee scan eee ee lento eee 4 1,426 
Compulsory and irrevocable for all employees, whether mem- 

HErSrOMUNLONGOl I Ot rew ae meee en amok: any ie fom mn Oe AS Sy ot dal tk 6 1,953 
Woluntarvaandetrrev.ocniblee joerc. fete ae. oie arctan tases au 4 499 8 3,047 
Woluntamygrnn dere v OCH DLO py tien wr cra crash ct iy lc Perel per ely lings sec 11 Bae 
Voluntary for present members, compulsory for new employees.|............|........---. 8 1,280 
Provisions for check-off, not stated if voluntary or revocable... . 2 73 26 4,335 
Othemronmsromcneckeo iter gee alert ete oA ieee na kh ee IEA oe OR il cen ce 3 685 
INGIDLO VAS ION eU NAN eco Src tek, cies aaron ae neeOS crclvi cnculke 8 1,205 20 3, 836 

Hours per week 
LYOUGS «qin ova ni Haba. Uie ke Oras EC ea SCL Ee Oe ee eae 6 | 980 20 5,973 
AVIS SXTIES orev 2.0 SONGS 6 AO IO OE ER, ee a CPT eS Deets eee ie) 200 By 7,995 
ANS ANYOXUEGS |e, -) 5 x ey Ortho Bit Sate PRCPREE er ate eae ge Oe Read 7 597 17 4,910 
WEheranuU miserzOmliouns meter trates hese re Sarco ee eiakaanie alll binds aon al hee econ oe 2 376 
IRIS IRON RTON Ts agin aoa Bos Bl Oe RC ES se A Ra ee ae eee Vel etree oC eee 3 541 
Days per week 
LCL AV eee a aN: Dole eg taps es oocyst oholsu spa, 61erhtateiailey ie ja\g, shapapteat tp aeons 6 | 980 22 3, 643 
Dy ICLay See area forsee sisi As swan ee bie Win micre tary ritkninceels 1 200 23 4,016 
(ONG ERE, 5 nso) Fos Bonen Suave Ea a IC er ae a 597 17 4,923 
No provision or number of days for majority not ascertainable. .|............).....0.e00ee 24 7,213 
Shift schedules and differentials 
Three shifts, with: 

IN GEGEN GING a MED a Werene. cc wedi aiuueines ec cieiels 2 Siearte veicie eae 6 | 730 3 944 

WitterentiaWrorscmind! Sslahtronl yarns sacs + cela dots aeere eats )ee ok 1 49 1 516 

Equal differential for 2nd and 3rd shifts.........-........ 2 475 13 2,603 

Haghemunrerential tom oracuuamror 20d Shit taser sere cece ee ailieg ste mae niee ent te ore 5 585 
Aawiorstinttolyiub ae heren Ota eee lye ities comince Sart tavelas eieyeee Rlevrenanets. 2 SOM | py tee Sette cee eee s eae. 
Shift work indicated, number of shifts not mentioned: 

INVORCUITEETONGLEl IMT ELN eh iris. ctaes ico cnt toed fois se tevatrars,.c1 cic cycler baal Oe aaeannaatiace Nene ee sce PNR 22 5,611 

IV lORChE ener UIE Merci me sets Sotoeystuilaptaileastnusya rs penis teus Mkcusteeepa se che 3 189 20) 3,509 
NOME LLOUEOL Sill bo maeie ote om. c hss Sete ca eye: deep nutcs sunraerelinrare, state mony ale car esec teen tie antes ares 22 6, 027 

Overtime 
imernnarone-ositatter dallyoand weekly IMOlUrsi snes cla: idee eral teint seats 22 3,687 
Time and one-half after daily hours (no mention of weekly 

JRGRIERS a ols Pot a ee eee ae eae Eo Paoar Ne I OP ioe ett 4 734 
Time and one-half after weekly hours (no mention of daily 

LOUVRE) oe Caso meanest eRe es Soe PPL ay Boe a Ane sce een 8 1,613 
Straight time for 3 hour or less; when overtime exceeds 3 hour, 

rate of 13 times applies to whole overtime period........ fat alfa ape ae ee Oe ce he 5 2,004 
Straight time after daily or weekly hours for short period 

DelOvemaveloily tIMMes ADD IESicg ccs cn. crs cl. ote wich oe RII cK aes eae 1 198 3 433 
Time and one-half after daily hours for number of hours, then 

(Youll ev STiWaelsley ac ott 57 ohare Ge an Coe ei bata Cerro ene bs Siecbnan la ene eegerc tome ie te, es 8 73 
Time and one-half after regular hours over a two-week period...|............)......0050.. 11 2,792 
Time and one-half or time off at rate of 14 time worked......... 6 551 12 3,348 
Compensatory time off or time and one-half..........-...-..-. 4 738 2 586 
(Cetin iony wleorone eli: am aorgaoodemde Ubaceugcndego00c04" 1 37 3 1,682 
@ Ehenarman oe crnont sh week toe dares fathiae oles tide cele crises Sbae re 1 OG 5 1,205 
No provision..... Bi Fila oe Ede te es SHO aD adhd RI ams 1 200 3 974 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR HOSPITAL 
EMPLO YEES— (Continued) 


Graduate Nurses 


Num ber of 


Agreements 





Number of paid statutory holidays: 


Other provision 


INO PIO VASTOM se cctica ccc ae Ne TCR eee eC eke oneal Mee 


Vacations with pay 
Uniform vacation plans: 


Hoursweeks-atter onesyealere Gemnir si aeeer inc atm ter 
Three weeks after one year............!. Bee Bae apie as te a 
Three or four weeks after one year, depending on position... . 


SE. WO LW.COkS alter ONCRY Clits mat ren ie een en ee ee ae eee 


Graduated vacation plans: 


One week after— 
Sixmonthsservicennan.. te eee 
QOnezyear’s servicemen «he ree ee cie ke eee 


Two weeks after— 


One Vear'servicee aa enter tno ar Oe ee 
TWO VCars [SEL VICE Maer icirencter s..ck anak ee ae hee 
Three years’ service 
Hoursyears: Services. aavect ne one. atk er ita eee raat 
PAvies years @ServiCOee cs. 2) eee meer nls a nen Lo eee 
Ven vea4rs servi Cokes pes sree ee eh eee ee 


Three weeks after— 


Qnevyearis Sr VICE a0, si ere ee I nae 
TP Wolyears’ Ser ViCeri..c. sie mea eerie an = cn hates nee 
‘Phreeryears sserva Ce: =. teers ton ee ies Ae eee eee 
Fivetyears’ Ber vaee..05 se deccts~ ae sae ae ee ee 
Seveniyears” Services Passeeuee woe: acer oe eee 


Twelvery ears Ser viCec aan aoe cee emetic ee eae eee 
‘Thirteenty ears nserv Ce: mia cere RE eer tee me, aera 
Bifteenvy.eare  ServiCes em cenit mete eee: oe re keeee eEe 
TT Wentyny CATS 4 SCEVACE ser ceReees Stee te eee ea een eee 
eLWentyelhViesy.cals mSCTivd CC near rr eee eee ee ne ee 


Four weeks after— 


No provision, or provision with no details 


TU VOGVCATS ASE VICE nar ee eee AE eae ce een eae 
SIXEVEATSS SEL VICO Shiai. oeeetmeee Cer ea nee ae ee Eas 
Other service requirement 


Paid sick leave 
At full pay for specified period, and cumulative............... 
At full pay for specified period, not cumulative................ 
At partial payee eels: cree tere cetera eek tue ee Soiree fn em 


Other plans, including provision with no details 


NO provision 2 3. ste ee etn eon ener Cn rine: 


Room and board 
Specified charges for room and full board..................... 


Specified charges for meals; no mention of room 
Cafeteria facilities mentioned; no mention of room 
Room and meals mentioned; no charges included 
Other provisions 


NO provViSlone: Je ince ma Cen eT ieee Eee een 


Uniforms 


Uniforms supplied and laundered 
Uniforms supplied, not stated if laundered 


Uniforms not supphicd but launcdeneclaet teeter teen enn 
INO:DrO VISION ... 93:37 Aton Penn ee eee 


Seniority | 
Recognized and applicable to one or more of: 


Layoffs, rehiring, promotions, choice of shifts, of work or 
vacations 


a8), ai.6),8)6/[0, 0 (8).@.\e: alelo. 6 a: 0) 6,610) .0..6. 61.018 sy 0) .eselie enave oie) a sl eiuits lols! «Jo 


INO provisions: § bo. Meeks oe ee te eee ee ee 


Grievance procedures 


Procedure outlined and _ provision for 


Mention of grievances but no procedure outlined 
No provision 
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representation of 
employees Shas ses Cee Ahn ete eee ee 








orc 








Other Employees 




















Workers | Number of | Workers 
Covered | Agreements} Covered 
beved Saree. 16 3,197 

PNAS: Dh 7,792 

58 16 4.471 

356 20 2,691 

85 3 668 

ee es eee 3 693 
TRS se eae 1 283 
30) | Ree nee eee | ier ee ee 

450 3 10 

ZOOMIS ETS oe oe eran re ete 

eee are 2 406 
CURA Be ne 20) 4,669 
A GRAS. 18 5,042 
597 58 11,086 

PP ea laese wee. 1 65 
ee IN eb A 10 2,660 
ee Tl 3 1,947 
be ae Ee ae 3 371 
en, We 1 175 
NA ene 2 174 
498 i 595 

98 5 503 

(ah Sai OR 21 3,779 
RRM AE ALES fot: 4 344 
sheave ttrantana ee 4 904 
Ee eee UM: 1163 4,342 
We eee 2 295 
ba enti eae, 1 516 
rR ene ee) 5 ial 
Fae eee oe 4 745 
Be a7 eA ee 2 199 
548 3 715 

AQ? Sek = tart 25 5 RII, URS, Ie Rea 

Rea oe ee 1 175 
ae eee ae 3 579 
1,180 61 11, 844 

156 11 2,184 

310 2 416 

131 4 1,407 

TEE AL 8 3.944 
838 20 SS aulll 

49 6 1,126 

lr es 5 466 
PER EA SNe 13 3,405 
198 6 1,082 

692 36 8, 405 

Teen APR 45 9,129 
ae Noe ees 16 3,927 
1603) 9 tea te ee 2a ee 

1,017 25 6,739 

1,247 80 17.226 

530 6 2,569 

1,047 82 19, 239 

730 3 186 

1 370 


SELECTED PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR HOSPITAL 
EMPLOYEES— (Concluded) 























Arbitration of disputes 


Graduate Nurses Other Employees 
Number of | Workers | Number of | Workers 
Agreements} Covered | Agreements} Covered 
Representation of employees in grievance procedure 
Union or grievance committee and officers of the union........ 6 974 54 12,155 
Oincers wlwunion only. S215 ek . yin s ya eee chen. in ee 5 530 8 2) 132 
Union or grievance committee of employees only.............. 2 73 22 5,073 
ILO TOON MO WI RE Iac bit Sa oe A Eee Sein aie A oo gies 1 200 2 435 
Single arbitrator (if parties do not agree on choice of person, he 
will be nominated by provincial Minister of Labour)........|............]........--. 4 760 
Arbitration board—lIf parties do not agree on choice of chair- 
man, he will be nominated by: 
Provincia Ministerio, Laboursase enone... ee 7 1,022 57 11, 833 
Eerossucia leh linisterortleal thie =, cae et meme heehee acelin. dp dee nails s eosieene if 2,190 
Other desienated personsss: oes). eine Gees ce cee 1 25 6 1,208 
No provision for choice of chairman.................. 5 530 8 2,847 
ik 0) PRON AGI Moye ENUM ENTAR MOL 4 4 sere agooca sso eo nunontudoedoodoene 1 200 4 957 

















Regionally, agreements in British Colum- 
bia have the strongest union security 
clauses, 18 agreements out of 24 providing 
for either the modified or the full union 
shop. 


Check-off of Union Dues—The check- 
off by the employer of union dues is 
common, with more than 75 per cent of 
the agreements having such a _ provision. 
In many it is not stated definitely whether 
the check-off is compulsory or voluntary 
or whether it is revokable or not. Such 
agreements state only that upon presenta- 
tion by the union of a form duly signed 
by the employee, the employer agrees to 
deduct every month during the life of the 
agreement the regular union dues from the 
employee’s salary and transmit them to the 
union. 

The agreement may also provide that 
the employer will transmit monthly to the 
union a list showing the deletions and 
additions to the positions for which the 
union is certified. In some cases, they also 
specify that the employer will retain a fixed 
percentage (3, 4 or 5 per cent) of the total 
amount deducted under the  check-off 
clause, to defray administration expenses. 


Hours of Work—The_ standard work 
week is generally 40, 44 or 48 hours (see 
table). As a rule, agreements provide for 
a 40-hour week in British Columbia, a 44- 
hour week in the Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario, and a 48-hour week in Quebec. 

In 34 agreements covering nearly 12,000 
workers, hours of work vary according to 
departments or occupations. In such cases 
the work week indicated in the table for 
each of these bargaining units is that which 
it is estimated applies to the largest number 
of workers. 

Some agreements specify a definite num- 
ber of hours as constituting the work week 
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but stipulate that additional hours may be 
worked in one week so long as the total 
hours over a two-week period average the 
specified number per week. Several agree- 
ments provide only the number of regular 
hours of work per week, without mention- 
ing the number of days or the number of 
hours per day. It appears, however, that 5, 
5% and 6 days per week are all common. 


Rest Periods—Provisions for rest periods 
during the work day are included in 35 
agreements covering nearly 6,400 workers. 
Rest periods of 10 or 15 minutes are 
stipulated, once a day in 11 agreements 
applying to 2,250 employees, and twice a 
day in 14 agreements applying to 1,900 
workers. Other arrangements occur in 10 
agreements affecting 2,200 workers. 


Shift Schedules and _ Differentials— 
Shift work is referred to in 64 agreements 
covering about 13,800 workers. Provisions 
vary considerably from only a mention of 
shift work for certain occupations to 
detailed provisions about the number of 
shifts, hours for each shift and a system 
of rotation for workers. An example of a 
clause follows: 


Due to the type of work carried on in 
the Hospital it is necessary that evening 
and night shift be maintained; therefore, it 
is agreed that those employees who work on 
the evening and night shift...will receive an 
additional remuneration at the rate of.... 
cents for each evening or night shift worked. 
“Night” shifts shall be defined as_ those 
eight (8) hour shifts in which the major 
portion occurs between 12.00 midnight and 
8.00 a.m. “Evening” shifts shall be defined 
as those shifts in which the major portion 
of an eight (8) hour shift occurs between 
6.00 p.m. and 12.00 midnight. 


About two-thirds of the 64 agreements 
that mention shift work do not say, how- 
ever, whether two or three shifts are to be 
worked. 
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Overtime—All but three agreements have 


provisions regarding premiums for over- 
time work. As may be seen from the 
table, the methods of calculating overtime 
compensation vary considerably. But by 
far the most common practice is the pay- 
ment for overtime at time and one-half the 
regular rate of pay. Where an option is 
indicated between pay at time and one-half 
or compensatory time off with pay, the 
option is to be exercised by the employer, 
usually within a stipulated period of time 
after the overtime has been worked. 


Wage Provisions—All but two agree- 
ments include a list of the various occupa- 
tions and wage rates to which the contract 
applies. A number of agreements contain 
also a brief job description for each posi- 
tion. 


Three agreements have a clause stipulat- 
ing that men and women are to receive 
equal pay for equal work. On the other 
hand, in 22 agreements women in the 
same job classification as men have lower 
rates of pay. It could not be ascertained 
from the agreements, however, whether job 
classifications with identical names actually 
involve the same duties for women as for 
men. In seven contracts, a clause provides 
that the management of the hospital may 
pay a lower wage rate to handicapped 
workers, usually after consultation with the 
union. 

Wage rates are on a monthly basis in 
61 agreements covering 12,800 employees 
and on a weekly basis in 17 other contracts 
applying to 5,700 workers. In other agree- 
ments, some employees are paid on an 
hourly basis and some on a weekly or 
monthly basis. Where the wage schedules 
are on a monthly basis, and in some where 
wages are listed on a weekly basis, the 
agreement often stipulates that employees 
will be paid every second week. 

Provision for increases in the wages of 
individuals was made in 81 agreements. 
Length of service is generally the only 
factor indicated in determining the applica- 
tion of these increases. In a few agreements, 
however, both merit and length of service 
were mentioned as considerations. Only one 
of the 86 agreements analysed contains a 
cost of living escalator clause based on the 
consumer price index. 

Paid Statutory Holidays—From nine to 
eleven paid statutory holidays per year 
are provided in 69 per'cent of the agree- 
ments, covering 78 per cent of the workers. 

Owing to the necessity for continuous 
service in most departments, many em- 


ployees are required to. work on holidays. 


Detailed provisions dealing with compensa- 
tion for work on holidays were found in 78 
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agreements covering more than 18,700 
workers. In 31 of these, 1t is provided that 
employees working on a paid_ statutory 
holiday shall receive another day off with 
pay or, if this is not feasible, shall be 
compensated at the rate of time and one- 
half their regular wage rate. Some agree- 
ments mention that the holiday rate of 
time and one-half is to be in addition to 
the regular pay for the holiday, but the 
wording in several agreements is such that 
it is not ascertainable whether this is the 
general practice. In 13 other agreements, 
employees working on a holiday receive 
another day off with pay or another day’s 
pay; in 14 contracts mention is made only 
of another day off to be granted if a 
statutory holiday is worked; in 10 other 
contracts double time is provided for work 
on paid statutory holidays. 


Paid Vacations—Paid vacations on a 
graduated scale are provided in the major- 
ity of the collective agreements. Seventy 
agreements affecting slightly more than 
14,000 workers include vacation plans for 
a maximum of three weeks dependent on 
length of service with the hospital, and four 
provide a maximum of four weeks. The 
third week of vacation is granted before 
or on completion of ten years of service 
in 56 agreements covering 10,600 workers 
(see table). Under most of the graduated 
plans, employees are entitled to two weeks 
of vacation after one year of service. Under 
five agreements the employees are entitled 
to a uniform vacation of either two or 
three weeks per year after one year’s 
service. 

Paid Sick Leave—Sick-leave-with-pay 
plans are found in 82 agreements applying 
to more than 15,800 employees. Sick leave 
credits are earned at the rate of a specified 
number of days per month or year of 
service completed. In the majority of cases 
sick leave may be accumulated from year 
to year up to a stipulated maximum. The 
number of days that may be accumulated 
for this purpose varies considerably, rang- 
ing from 14 to more than 150 days. In the 
cases where sick leave credits are not 
cumulative from year to year, the number 
of days that may be taken as sick leave 
with pay range from 10 to 21 per year. 


Some 25 agreements specify that when 
an employee claims sick leave with pay 
while receiving workmen’s compensation 
benefits, he shall either receive his full 
pay and remit his workmen’s compensation 
benefits to the hospital, or receive his full 
pay less the amount received from work- 
men’s compensation. 


’ Unpaid Leave of Absence—Employees 
may be granted leave of absence for union 


business in the hospital or for other union 
business such as conventions under 49 
agreements covering 12,700 employees. The 
following are two typical clauses taken from 
two different agreements: 


I 

Employees requesting time off for the 
purpose of attending labour conventions or 
other Union Business not connected with 
this agreement, shall be granted such time 
off without pay, subject to the recommenda- 
tion of the Department Head and as approved 
by the Board of Governors. 


Mak 

Leave of absence without pay shall be 
granted designated representatives of the 
Union when it becomes necessary to trans- 
act business in connection with negotiations 
and major grievances within the Hospital 
unless such time off would interrupt the 
flow of. work in the department or the 
Hospital; provided, however, that such 
designated representatives of the Union shall 
be paid by the Hospital for time lost in 
attending meetings during working hours 
whenever their attendance is requested by 
the Hospital. Any exception to the above 
must be requested in writing by the Union 


Business Agent to the Director of the 
Hospital. 
Agreements often stipulate also that 


employees may be granted, at the discretion 
of the management, leave of absence with- 
out pay for a valid personal reason. 

Seniority—Most agreements recognize 
seniority rights based on length of service 
in the hospital. A few agreements definitely 
state that seniority is on a departmental 
basis. . 

The most frequent application of seniority 
provided in the agreements is to promo- 
tions, layoffs and rehirings. These three 
factors are stipulated in 44 agreements 
covering 9,700 employees. In half of the 
86 agreements and affecting 7,200 workers, 
a clause provides that seniority will be 
taken into consideration in allotting the 
choice of the vacation period. Seniority is 
also considered in the transfer of employees 
to other positions under 28 agreements 
affecting 4,100 workers. 

Pensions, Life Insurance and Sickness 
Benefit Plans—There are no_ provisions 
for pensions, life insurance or sickness 
benefit plans in agreements covering approx- 
imately two-thirds of the hospital employees 
under collective agreements. As _ noted 
above, however, sick leave with pay is 
provided in a large proportion of the agree- 
ments. 

Pension plans were mentioned in 12 agree- 
ments affecting 4,200 employees, although 
details of the plans were not generally 
included. Hospitalization, surgical and medi- 
cal benefit plans were provided under 
27 agreements covering 7,600 employees. 
Health, welfare and retirement plans are 
of the contributory type in 12 agreements 
covering 4,200 workers. In a number of 


agreements, there are provisions for free 
hospitalization and medical care or these 
services are provided at a reduced rate for 
permanent employees. 


Room and Board—Provision for room 
and/or board is made in the terms of 50 
contracts covering close to 11,400 em- 
ployees. Room and board charges when 
indicated in the agreements tend to be 
around $30 to $385 per month in the 
eastern provinces and slightly higher in 
British Columbia. Prices quoted for single 
meals taken at the hospital generally run 
from 25 to 35 cents per meal in the East 
and from 40 to 50 cents in B.C. 


Settlement of Grievances—Only three 
of the 86 agreements examined fail to out- 
line the procedure to be followed in settling 
erlevances, 


Several outline a step-by-step procedure. 
A committee of employees’ representatives 
is usually formed to handle grievances fol- 
lowing the first steps in the procedure. The 
business agent may be called in under 26 
agreements covering nearly 5,400 employees. 
Other local union officers and/or officers of 
the head office of the union are also men- 
tioned in connection with grievance settle- 
ment in 23 agreements covering 5,100 
employees. Different arrangements are pro- 
vided for the actual processing of a 
grievance. The following is a representative 
example of the various steps involved: 

If an employee believes that a complaint 
has not been satisfactorily adjusted (by his 
immediate supervisor) it may be referred to 
the Committee, and if, in turn, the Members 
of the Committee feel that further action 
should be taken, the grievance of the 
employee or employees concerned will be 
discussed with representatives of the em- 
ployer at a regular meeting, or in important 
cases, at a special meeting to be arranged 
by mutual consent.... 


It is agreed that a Union Officer of 
Local..., if agreeable to both Employer and 
Union Members, shall act as a Member of 
the Committee at the request of either the 
Union or the Employer. 


Whenever any grievance cannot be settled 
within five days after it has been discussed 
at a regular meeting between the Com- 
mittee and the Employer’s representatives 
it may be referred to arbitration, if the 
request is made in writing within ten days 
after the grievance has been dealt with as 
set out in paragraph 13 (the first quoted). 

Arbitration as the last stage in handling 
grievances generally provides for the 
formation of a three-man board. Each 
party submits the name of a person of its 
choice to serve as its representative on the 
board. The nominees then choose a third 
person to act as chairman. If they fail 
to agree on the choice of the chairman, 
he is usually appointed by the Minister of 
Labour for the province where the hospital 
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is located. Persons other than the Minister 
of Labour are sometimes designated to 
perform this function. 

The jurisdiction of the arbitration board 
extends to any complaint that has not 
been settled by the grievance procedure. 
Only 20 agreements affecting nearly 4,700 
employees specifically limit the jurisdiction 
of the arbitration board to the application 


or interpretation ci the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement. 

In nearly half of the 86 agreements a 
clause is included which states the parties’ 
intention to refrain from any strike or 
lock-out action during the life of the agree- 
ment. In Quebec, strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden at any time under the terms of 
the Public Service Employees Disputes Act. 


Provisions in Agreements for Graduate Nurses 


Graduate nurses are covered by collective 
agreements in a number of hospitals. The 
14 agreements on record apply mostly in 
Quebec and British Columbia. Nurses in 
the latter province are represented by the 
Registered Nurses Association of British 
Columbia, while in Quebec they are 
grouped into nurses’ syndicates affiliated 
with the Fédération Nationale Catholique 
des Services (CTCC). 


Collective agreement provisions regarding © 


nurses are generally similar to those 
governing other hospital employees; the 
main points on which nurses’ agreements 
differ are briefly mentioned here (see also 
the table). 

Union security clauses are less frequent 
in nurses’ agreements than in those for 
other hospital employees. There is only 
one compulsory union membership provi- 
sion among the agreements covering nurses, 
and only five agreements have a main- 
tenance of membership clause. A voluntary 
check-off is provided in only a minority 
of the agreements, all of which are effective 
in Quebec. 


Under most collective agreements, nurses 
are generally entitled to ten paid statutory 
holidays during the year. After completing 
one year of service they become eligible for 
three or four weeks of vacation under seven 
agreements and for two weeks of vacation 
under the other seven. Under the latter 
seven agreements, three weeks are granted 
after two or three years’ service and four 
weeks after five or slx years’ service. 


Provisions for shift work are included 
in all agreements. A shift bonus is paid 
under the terms of eight agreements, affect- 
ing slightly more than 1,000 nurses. 

For work performed outside of regular 
hours, nurses receive compensatory time 
off or are paid at time and one-half their 
salary rate in a majority of the nurses’ 
agreements. 

The existence of a pension plan is men- 
tioned in three agreements covering 848 


nurses. Two of these agreements and 
another one also include provisions for 
hospitalization, surgical and/or medical 
benefits. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 1150) 
whereby all differences arising between the 
railways and employees could be disposed 

of in a mutually satisfactory manner. 

On July 27, 1918, a joint committee pre- 
pared a draft agreement in line with 
General Order 13 of the United States 
Railroad Administration. The draft was 
promptly approved by The Canadian Rail- 
way War Board (now the Canadian Railway 
Association) and the executives of the six 
labour organizations. 

At a further meeting on August 7, 1918, 
the Memorandum of Agreement was signed 


by the executive officers of the railways and ° 


the organizations. The agreement provided 
for the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, consisting of 12 members, six 
to be elected by the Canadian War Board 
and six by the executive officers of the 
labour organizations. 

The Agreement gave the Board powers 
to make final decisions in the application 
of the McAdoo Award and for final dis- 
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position of all differences arising between 
the railways and the employees. 

It contained a provision whereby the 
Board could adjudicate disputes arising 
between the railways and employees repre- 
sented by railway labour organizations not 
members of the Board. 

Effective April 15, 1921, the Agreement 
was amended confining the powers of the 
Board to reaching final decisions on con- 
troversies arising from interpretations of 
wage agreements and other matters in dis- 
pute, including personal grievances. The 
Amendment relieved the Board from acting 
as a Board of Arbitration when negotiations 
for new or revised agreements had reached 
an impasse between the railways and the 
labour organizations. 

While the Agreement provides, in case of 
a deadlock, for the appointment by the 
Minister of Labour of a referee, to date 
that has not been necessary. Since its 
inception the Board has disposed of more 
than 800 disputes. 


Labour tw 





Labour Legislation in Newfoundland, 1955 


Uncertified person allowed to act as shift engineer in exceptional 
circumstances by an amendment to the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


The Newfoundland Legislature opened 
March 23 and prorogued April 27. 

The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was 
amended to allow an uncertified person to 
act as shift engineer in exceptional circum- 
stances. Other legislation amended includes 
the Apprenticeship Act, the School Attend- 
ance Act and the Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Act. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

A number of minor amendments were 
made to the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act. 

The Act requires that boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants under the Act be operated 
by persons holding the proper certificates 
as prescribed by the regulations. This 
requirement has been relaxed to the extent 
that where, in the opinion of the Chief 
Inspector, exceptional circumstances make 
strict comphance with this requirement 
impracticable, he may permit an uncertified 
person to act as shift engineer in a plant 
for a limited period. Such a person must, 
however, be enrolled under a training pro- 
gram approved by the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board in order to become certified 
as a stationary operating engineer. 

The Chief Inspector must now be notified 
in writing and his written permission 
obtained before any boiler not previously 
covered by the Act is sold, purchased, or 
exchanged for use within the province. This 
provision formerly applied only when a 
boiler or pressure vessel previously used 
outside the province was installed in New- 
foundland. The Chief Inspector may now 
authorize the boiler or pressure vessel to 
be installed, sold, purchased or exchanged 
either after inspection or without inspection 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
deem proper. 

A further amendment provides for regula- 
tions to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council requiring every plant 
owner to register the horsepower of the 
plant and prescribing the registration fee. 

The definition of boiler was amended to 
include a vessel in which steam is generated 
or hot water produced under pressure 
having a capacity of more than three cubic 
feet or 30 square feet of heating surface 
instead of 20 square feet as before. 


The amendment stipulates that where 
there is a conflict between this Act and the 
regulations and any other Act or regula- 
tions passed before the passing of this Act, 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act will 
prevail. 


Apprenticeship 


In the Apprenticeship Act, the definition 
of “employer” was broadened and is now 
similar to the one contained in the Nova 
Scotia Act of 1952. “Employer” now 
includes “a provincial, municipal or other 
public authority and any incorporated or 
unincorporated organization or association 
authorized by the Minister (of Labour) to 
enter into a contract of apprenticeship”. 


Disabled Persons Allowances 


New sections were added to the Disabled 
Persons Allowances Act, which authorizes 
an allowance of up to $40 a month to be 
paid to disabled Newfoundland residents 
in cases of need, payable on a 50-50 basis 
by the province and the federal Govern- 
ment. The new provisions outline the 
method of collection by the Crown of any 
amount paid under the Act by reason of 
misrepresentation or fraud. Any — such 
amount may be recovered by the Old Age 
Assistance Board with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent and every action or pro- 
ceeding for recovery of the debt may be 
instituted in the name of the Board. 


School Attendance 


The Newfoundland School Attendance 
Act requires children to attend school 
between the ages of seven and 15 years. 
Exemptions are permitted however in case 
of illness, lack of accommodation, for home 
duties and for employment. The Act also 
excuses the child from school attendance 
if he is under 10 years of age and the 
nearest school of his religious denomination 
is more than one and one-half miles distant 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 


these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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from his home or in the case of a child 
of any age if the school is two miles 
distant. An amendment this year provides 
that such an exemption will not be granted 


to the child if transportation by bus to a 
school of his religious denomination is 
available and there is a bus stop within one 
mile of his home. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincia! 


New safety regulations issued for trench excavation in Ontario and 
for geophysical exploration in Saskatchewan. Term of apprenticeship 
for welders reduced from four to three years in province of Alberta 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Trench Excavators Protection Act passed 
in Ontario last year setting out the methods 
and materials to be used in the shoring and 
timbering of trenches. 

New regulations governing geophysical 
exploration have been made in Saskat- 
chewan. 


The term of apprenticeship for welders 


in Alberta has been reduced from four 
to three years. 


By-law No. 1 of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, which lays down the 
requirements to be complied with by 


unions applying for certification, has been 
amended. 


FEDERAL 


Aeronautics Act 


A licence issued under the Aeronautics 
Act to an immigrant will now remain valid 
during the first six years of his residence 
in Canada. Previously, it lapsed if he did 
not become a Canadian citizen within five 
years of his arrival. The amendment to 
the Air Regulations under the Act (L.G., 
Feb., p. 184) was approved by P.C. 1955- 
888 of June 15, gazetted July 13. 


New Air Navigation Orders made under 
the Act and gazetted August 24 require 
a pilot, flight navigator, flight engineer, 
aircraft maintenance engineer and air traffic 
controller to hold a valid licence or permit 
issued under the Air Regulations. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The term of apprenticeship in the weld- 
ing trade in Alberta has been reduced from 
four to three years. The term is now two 
years for the second class journeyman 
certificate and one additional year for the 
first class journeyman certificate, including 
the three-month probationary period. 
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As previously, the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board may, on the recommendation 
of the local advisory committee, approve a 
reduction in the term in cases where the 
apprentice can provide evidence of approved 
technical or vocational training applicable 
to the trade, or where he has had previous 
experience in the trade. 

Minimum wage rates for apprentices 
while not attending technical classes are 
the following percentages of the prevailing 
wages of a Journeyman: 60 per cent in the 
first year; 70 per cent in the second year; 
80 per cent in the first six months of the 
third year, and 90 per cent in the last six 
months of the third year. Formerly, the 
rates ranged from 55 per cent in the first 
year to 90 per cent in the last six months 
of the fourth year. 

The amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
Mar. 1954, p. 420) was approved by 
O.C. 944-55 of July 25, gazetted August 15. 


Alberta Welding Act 


The holding of a certificate of proficiency 
is obligatory in order to engage in the 
trade of welding in Alberta. The fee pay- 
able for examination for a Journeyman’s 
gas welding certificate, journeyman’s elec- 
tric welding certificate, special gas welding 
certificate or special electric welding cer- 
tificate has been raised from $7.50 to $10. 
For provisional certificates the fees have 
been reduced from $7.50 to $5. 

New fees have been established for cer- 
tificates indicating proficiency in both gas 
and electric welding: $15 for a journey- 
man’s gas and electric welding certificate 
or for a special gas and electric welding 
certificate; and $10 for a provisional gas 
and electric welding certificate. 

The amendment to the schedule of fees 
(L.G. 1948, p. 56) was approved by O.C. 
677/55 of May 24, gazetted June 15. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act 


The regulations under the Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act in Manitoba 
now provide that each member of the 
examining board, other than the chairman 
shall receive $400 a year for his services. 

The board consists of three engineers each 
holding a first class operating engineer’s 
certificate. The chairman is an officer of 
the Department of Labour and the other 
two members represent employers and 
employed engineers, respectively. 

The Act, as passed in 1949, provided that 
each board member other than the chair- 
man should receive such remuneration as 
was prescribed in the regulations and should 
be paid reasonable and necessary travelling 
expenses. The regulations issued in 1951 
(L.G. 1952, p. 191) made no provision for 
the remuneration of board members. 

The amendment was issued as Man. Reg. 
45/55 of July 4, gazetted July 9. 
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Ontario Trench Excavators Protection Act 


Regulations governing the shoring and 
timbering of trenches in Ontario have been 
issued under the Trench Excavators Pro- 
tection Act (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1148, and 
Aug. 1955, p. 960). They outline the 
methods and the size, composition and 
arrangement of the materials to be used 
to support the sides of trenches according 
to the type of soil and the depth of the 
trench. 

All materials used for shoring and tim- 
bering must be structural eastern spruce or 
some other material as strong or stronger. 

The required size and arrangement of 
the materials to be used are set out in four 
tables governing excavations in the follow- 
ing types of soil: hard and solid soil; soil 
which may crack or crumble; loose, sandy 
or soft soil or soil which has been pre- 
viously excavated; and soil under hydro- 
static pressure. 

Each table lists specifications for trenches 
for various depths from a trench from 6 to 
10 feet deep to one from 25 to 30 feet 
deep. In each case the minimum dimen- 
sions and the proper spacing are given for 
the pieces of sheathing (boards placed 
vertically along the sides of the trench), 
wales (beams placed along the sheathing 
parallel to the bottom of the trench) and 
struts (beams placed across the trench to 
resist pressure from sheathing or wales). 
For example, in a trench over 15 but not 
over 20 feet deep which is being excavated 
in hard, solid soil, the pieces of sheathing 
must be at least two inches thick and eight 
inches wide and they must be arranged so 
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that the horizontal spacing from the centre 
of one piece of sheathing to the centre of 
the one next to it does not exceed three 
feet; the wales must be eight inches square 
and arranged so that the vertical spacing 
from the centre of one wale to the centre 
of the one above it is not more than four 
feet; the struts must be six inches square 
and arranged so that, measuring from 
centre to centre, the struts are not more 
than four feet apart vertically and not 
more than nine feet apart horizontally 
along the trench. 

The regulations also state how the 
sheathing, wales and struts are to be held in 
place and supported. The methods of shor- 
ing and timbering outlined include the 
method required when wales are not used. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
136/55 on July 7, gazetted July 30. 


Quebec Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to By-law No. 1 of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board specifies 
that the conditions required to establish 
the representative character of an associa- 
tion must have been complied with on or 
before the day of filing of the application 
for certification with the Board. 

By-law No. 1 (L.G. 1946, p. 1275, and 
1952, p. 621) lays down the requirements 
to be complied with by unions applying for 
certification. 

The amendment also provides that the 
date used for computing the membership of 
a union shall be the one on which the 
application was filed with the head office 
or the Montreal office of the Board. A 
similar provision is found in the legislation 
of a number of other provinces, e.g., Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia. 

When an application has been rejected 
by the Board, a second application cover- 
ing the same parties will not be accepted 
until three months have elapsed after the 
date of rejection. An exception may be 
made, however, where the first application 
was rejected as the result of a technical 
error. 

The amendment was approved by OC. 
759 of July 13, gazetted July 23. 


Saskatchewan Mineral Resources Act 


Regulations governing geophysical explor- 
ation within the sedimentary basin area 
of Saskatchewan have been approved by 
O.C. 1261/55 under the Mineral Resources 
Act and gazetted June 24. 

As defined in the regulations, geophysical 
exploration means any method of applying 
a physical science to the determination of 
geologic or other conditions which may 
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lead to the discovery of an accumulation 
of hydrocarbons or any other mineralization 
within the sedimentary section, and includes 
seismic, gravimetric, magnetic and aero- 
magnetic, radioactive and aeroradioactive, 
electrical, geochemical, structure drilling or 


core drilling or any other method of testing . 


the subsurface of sedimentary basin. 


he regulations are divided into six 
parts. Part I defines various terms used; 
Part II deals with licences and crew certi- 
ficates which must be obtained by any 
person wishing to operate geophysical 
equipment; Part III sets out the conditions 
of operation; Part IV governs the storage, 
handling, transportation and firing of 
explosives; Part V contains general provi- 
sions applicable to geophysical operations, 


and Part VI establishes the penalties for 
violations of the regulations. 


Part IV, governing explosives, is almost 
identical with the seismograph regulations 
issued by the Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation -Board’ (u.G* 1952, p. 1492). As” in 
Alberta, the handling and firing of explo- 
sives must be supervised by the holder of 
a certificate of efficiency and of a certificate 
of first aid. The regulations outline safety 
measures to be complied with in the 
storage, transportation and handling of 
explosives by persons engaged in geophysical 
exploration. Inspectors have authority 
under the regulations to require employers 
to make any changes or repairs necessary to 
safeguard workmen and reduce the pos- 
sibility of accidents. 





Publish Outline Program 
For Duke’s Conference 


To conduct a practical study of the human 
aspects of industrialization will be the 
purpose of the Duke of Edinburgh’s forth- 
coming Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities within 
the Commonwealth and British Empire. 
The outline program of the conference, 
which will be held at Oxford University in 
July next year, was recently published. 

The conference will deal in particular 
with those factors which make for satis- 
faction, efficiency and understanding, both 
inside industrial organizations and in the 
everyday relations between industry and the 
surrounding community. It will not deal 
with matters which come within the normal 
scope of industrial negotiations. 

Briefly, the central problem faced by the 
conference will be: How can the benefits 
of industrial development be reconciled with 
personal needs and how can the life of a 
community assimilate the changes which 
accompany a technical and economic revo- 
lution. 

The conference will be attended by 280 
persons and will last from July 8 to July 28. 
Those attending will be men and women of 
the Commonwealth and Empire, broadly 
within the group of 25 to 45 years, who are 
engaged in the managerial, technical and 
operative roles of industry. They are 
expected to be persons who hold, or in the 
foreseeable future will hold, positions of 
responsibility, and who have a_ proven 
interest in the life of their community. 
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“Older Worker Pregrams 
Must Fit Policy for All’ 


“Any measures to extend employment 
opportunities for older workers must fit in 
with a manpower policy for all workers 
of all ages.” That is the conclusion reached 
in a study of the employment of older 
women, based on an International Labour 
Office report submitted to the Ninth Session 
of the Committee on the Status of Women. 
The findings of the study are published in 
the July issue of the International Labour 
Review. 

The future of older women workers, it is 
stated, is closely bound up not only with 
that of older men workers but with that 
of the younger generation as well. The 
problem is to give all workers equal oppor- 
tunities for equal skills. 

Among other factors, the report discusses 
obstacles to the placement and employ- 
ment of older women workers and measures 
to facilitate their employment. 

Under both headings, the importance of 
vocational guidance is stressed. Lack of 
proper guidance at the start of a girl’s 
career can, as the years go by, have in- 
creasingly serious consequences, it is pointed 
out. A good basic training is useless, states 
the report, if it only leads to a trade or 
career that is already overcrowded. 


“A girl who chooses an overcrowded 
occupation is unquestionably increasing the 
risk of being out of work later. The in- 
terests of individuals and the interests of 
society coincide over this point and, as has 
been stated in a recent Belgian survey, ‘the 
problem of the old is first and foremost a 


problem of the young’.” 





Unemployment Mmsurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit continued downward trend 
in July. Statistics* show 81,578 claims compared with 90,380 in June 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment imsurance benefit continued the 
downward trend in July. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 81,578 claims were 
filed in local offices across Canada in July, 
compared with 90,880 claims in June and 
106,269 in July 1954. 

On July 29, ordinary claimants numbered 
140,017 (91,078 males and 48,939 females), 
compared with 157,132 (106,805 males and 
50,327 females) on June 30 and 188,913 
(137,503 males and 51,410 females) on July 
30, 1954. On July 29, 1955, there were 
19,717 short-time and 7,994 temporary layoff 
claimants registered. 

During July, 80,583 adjudications were 
recorded on initial and renewal claims, of 
which 59,117 were “entitlements to benefit”’. 
Total non-entitlements for July were 28,059 
(this figure includes 6,593 disqualifications 
on revised claims), of which 9,722 were 
in respect of initial claims on which 
basic contribution requirements were not 
fulfilled. Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: not unemployed, 5,881 cases; volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause, 
4,386 cases; and not capable of and not 
available for work, 2,923 cases. 

There were 49,990 new beneficiaries during 
July, compared with 64,865 during June 
and 71,203 during July 1954. 

Benefit payments amounting to $8,947,552 
were paid during July in respect of 
2,960,905 days, as against $12,645,439 and 
4,113,157 days during June and $12,760,098 
and 4,157,128 days during July 1954. 

The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 132-4 thousand for 
July, compared with 170-4 thousand for 
June. For the week July 24-30, 1954, the 
number of beneficiaries was estimated at 
163-5 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of July was $3.02, compared with 
$3.07 for June 1955 and July 1954. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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{n a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
tactors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


opening and closing of seasonal 


lnsurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
July show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 3,725,182 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At July 31, employers registered num- 
bered 273,879, an increase of 287 during the 
month. 


Enforcement Statistics 
During July, 3,489 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 


Canada. Of these, 2,522 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 917 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 195 
casest, 52 against employers and 1438 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 6367. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in July totalled 
$19,373,817.50, compared with $17,840,418.76 
in June and $18,175,344.35 in July 1954. 
Benefit payments in July amounted to 
$8,926,477.96, compared with $12,621,798.86 
in June and $12,706,721.15 in July 1954. 
The balance in the fund at July 31 was 
$838 261,453.80. At June 30, there was a 
balance of $827,814,114.26 and at July 31, 
1954, of $873,877,418.41. 


+These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1151, May 20, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
November 2, 1954, registered for work as 
an assembler, and stated that she had been 
employed in this capacity by the Interna- 
tional Resistance Company Limited, manu- 
facturers of television and radio parts, 
Toronto, Ont., at a wage of 93 cents an 
hour, from October 4, 1954, to November 1, 
1954, when she was “laid off—due to strike 
at plant”. The employer stated: “Employee 
on strike.” 


According to the submissions, it seems 
that for some months prior to November 1, 
1954, Local 514 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
of which the claimant is not a member, had 
been negotiating with the above-mentioned 
company for a wage increase in respect of 
the workers covered by the former collec- 
tive agreement, which comprised “all hourly 
paid and salaried employees in the Metal- 
lized, Volume Control, Wire Wound, Fila- 
ment & Element, Machine Shop Shipping 
and Engineering, Watchmen, Maintenance 
and Cleaning Departments of the Company, 
save and except Foremen, and those above 
the rank of Foremen and office staff’. 
However, as the two parties were unable to 
reach an accord, the dispute was referred 
to a conciliation board. The board, in a 
majority award, recommended a wage in- 
crease of 9 cents an hour in respect of all 
such employees. The company refused to 
implement the board’s recommendation, 
with the result that a strike began and the 
plant was picketed from noon on Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. Subsequently, both the union 
and the company reported that all the 
production workers who were employed at 
the plant had lost their employment on the 
above-mentioned date by reason of the 
strike, and also that the assemblers were 
among the occupations, grades or classes of 
workers on strike. 


The insurance officer, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 41(1) of the Act, disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
November 2, 1954, for so long as the 
stoppage of work continued. 


In her appeal to a court of referees dated 
November 18, 1954, the claimant stated that 
she was a probationary employee at the 
plant, that she was not participating in, or 
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financing or directly interested in the dis- 
pute, that the personnel manager of the 
company had asked her, while the strike 
was on, if she “cared to come in to work 
by police escort” which she felt, under the 
circumstances, was an unfair request and 
that she was ready and willing to return to 
work any time the company resumed its 
normal operations. 

As a supplement to her appeal, the 
claimant wrote a letter to the court of 
referees dated December 7, 1954, wherein 
she stated that on or about December 1, 
1954, she received her insurance book, by 
mail, from the employer, who requested her 
to acknowledge receipt of the book and 
furnish him with a statement agreeing that 
her employment with the company had 
terminated on November 2, 1954, which 
she did. She also stated that there had 
been an indication of violence on the picket 
line and she enclosed a newspaper clipping 
relative thereto. 

In response to a request from the insur- 
ance officer for further information, the 
personnel manager of the company stated, 
on December 9, 1954, that the claimant 
walked off the job on November 1 when 
the strike started, that in answer to a letter 
which the company received from the 
claimant on November 8, she (the personnel 
manager) informed her over the telephone 
that the plant had resumed operations and 
that she could return to work if she cared 
to do so. She also stated that, at no time, 
had she intimidated the claimant in regard 
to her former job with the company or her 
unemployment insurance benefits. In addi- 
tion, she enclosed a copy of a letter which 
an official of the company addressed to the 
claimant on November 23, 1954. It reads 
as follows: 


Our factory has resumed operations. Those 
who are planning to return to work should 
contact the personnel department by 2 p.m. 
on Friday, November 26, 1954. 

If we do not hear from you by that time, 
your unemployment insurance book will be 
mailed to you by registered mail. 


The personnel manager of the company 
informed the insurance officer that from 
20 to 25 employees of a total of approxi- 
mately 100 who had lost their employment 
as a result of the said stoppage returned 
to work upon receiving the same letter as 
that sent to the claimant on November 23, 
1954. 


The court of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on December 13, 1954, 
rendered the following unanimous decision: 


It is the contention of the claimant that 
by not being a member of the Union she 
should be eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


It has been held, however, by the Umpire 
that there is no relief from disqualification 
for having lost his or her employment by 
reason of a work stoppage caused by a 
labour dispute for a claimant who did not 
belong to the Union involved. 


It is immaterial whether the claimant is 
a member of the Union or not for he or she 
is regarded as being a possible beneficiary 
of the outcome of the labour dispute. 


We find upon the evidence that a stoppage 
of work occurred at the claimant’s place of 
employment but due to a labour dispute and 
we find that she lost her employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work and that she 
belongs to a grade or class of workers 
directly interested in the dispute. 


The claimant’s appeal is therefore Dis- 


missed on both counts and the indefinite 
disqualification of the Insurance Officer 
Sustained. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 


Misinterpretation of the law regards dis- 
qualifying probationary employees. 


1. I was not an established employee at 
the company I.R. Company, but merely trying 
out the job to see if I could qualify. I was 
employed only 4 weeks at a low base pay 
rate. 

2. At the time the strike took place, the 
company informed me directly that they 
would only need a few employees after the 
strike on account of losing contracts. I 
would therefore not benefit by the strike as 
the board of referees pointed out, and could 
not possibly benefit. Although the law does 
not directly state anything on probationary 
employee rights, it does not state anything 
against it, and therefore open to be chal- 
lenged, and the true meaning brought out. 
Could not possibly be a member, on account 
of short period worked. 


Conclusions: There are three conditions 
which must be established before the 
disqualification which i provided for in 
Section 41 of the Act can apply, namely: 
(1) that there is a labour dispute at. the 
premises at which the claimant was 
employed; (2) that such dispute was the 
direct cause of an appreciable stoppage of 
work and (3) that the claimant had lost 
his employment by reason of that stoppage. 


According to Section 2(1)(d) of the Act, 
a labour dispute is “any dispute between 
employers and employees, or between 
employees and employees, that is conneeted 
with the employment or non-employment, 
or the terms or conditions of employment 
of any persons; whether employees in the 


employment of the employer with whom 
the dispute arises, or not”. In the present 
case, there was a contention of opposing 
purposes between the employer andi ‘his 
employees relating to wages, the two parties 
were unable to reach an accord, the matter 
was referred to a conciliation board, the 
company refused to implement the latter’s 
recommendation and the employees went 
on strike and picketed the plant, all inci- 
dents which, in several decisions, I have 
held to be characteristic of a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the Act. 


The existence of a stoppage of work also 
was prima facie established. It was shown 
that all the production workers lost their 
employment on November 1, 1954, and 
although the numbers affected by a 
stoppage of work, as a general rule, can- 
not be taken as the sole and absolute 
criterion of whether it is appreciable, I am 
nevertheless prepared, in this particular case 
and unless new evidence is adduced to the 
contrary, to assume that, on the date the 
strike began, the employer had work on 
hand to employ those workers, and that 
their concerted action in failing to resume 
their employment as usual on that date 
create, to say the least, an appreciable 
interruption of the work carried on at the 
plant. 

As it also appears that, but for the strike, 
no appreciable interruption of operations 
would have occurred on November 1, 1954, 
the stoppage of work, therefore, bore a 
direct relationship to the dispute, and the 
claimant must be held to have lost her 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work which was due to a labour dispute at 
the place at which she was employed. 

The claimant’s contentions, however, are 
to the effect that, even though she did 
lose her employment under those circum- 
stances, the disqualification should not 
apply in her case because she was a proba- 
tionary employee and was not participating 
in, or financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute. 

The claimant’s allegation that she was a 
probationary employee can be’ taken to 
mean either that she was not ordinarily 
employed at. the plant, which is the idea 
primarily conveyed by the word “employed” 
in Section 41(1) of the Act, or that she 
did not belong to the grade of assemblers 
that, immediately before the commence-.. 
ment of the stoppage, included members 
who were employed at the same premises 
and were participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 

Firstly, I fail to. see how, by being 
employed on a probationary basis, her 
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status as a worker under a contract of 
service could be affected to the extent of 
making it substantially different from that 
of the other workers ordinarily employed 
at the plant. She was not hired solely 
to perform a specific job of a determined 
duration. She had, on the contrary, been 
working at the plant for almost one month 
when the stoppage occurred and, by her 
own admission, was ready--and willing to 
return to her*job any time the company 
would resume: its ‘normat:operations. She 
must, therefore; be: held--to have been 
“employed” atthe plant ‘within the mean- 
ing of Section .41(1)..of..the Act. 


Secondly, there is no suggestion that the 
alleged fact that she was a probationary 
emp:oyee had anything whatsoever to do 
with the execution of her work as an 
assembler, which, if verified, might justify 
the contention that she belonged to a 
distinct classification of assemblers, nor 
does it appear that such fact had the 
effect of excepting her from the application 
of the collective agreement. She, there- 
fore, belonged to the grade of the 
assemblers and to the class of the employees 
covered by the agreement, and inasmuch 
as, irrespective of non-membership in the 
union, the conditions of employment of 
these grade and class stood to be directly 
affected for better or for worse by the 
outcome of the dispute, she was directly 
interested therein. She was, therefore, 
subject to disqualification as from Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, for so long as the stoppage of 
work continued. 


Having found that she was directly in- 
terested in the dispute, there is no need 
for me to examine the question of whether 
or not she was participating in the dispute 
by reason of her refusal to cross the picket 
line. 

As to the circumstances under which the 
claimant’s contract of service was allegedly 
terminated during the stoppage, they satis- 
factorily show that the employer’s notice 
to resume work was just another incident 
in the labour dispute. As I said in decision 
CU-B 570, which was quoted by the insur- 
ance officer in his submission to the court 
of referees, “it 1s a necessary feature of a 
stoppage of work caused by a labour dispute 
that engagements are terminated and the 
mere fact that the initiative comes from 
the employer does not render the matter 
beyond the concept of a labour dispute if 
his action is taken in consequence of 
unwillingness on the part of the workmen 
to agree to his demands or proposed terms 
of employment. It is true that the 
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employer ...seemingly considered the sepa- 
ration as final but 1t was only a subterfuge 
which is not infrequently used in a dispute 
of this nature”. 

The appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CU-B 1174, June 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The Claimant 
filed claims for benefit on April 10, 1953, 
and August 30, 1954, and applied for and 
received payment of benefit at the depen- 
dency rate in respect of a woman whom he 
described as his wife. 


On November 30, 1954, the claimant made 
the following statement: 


I have been supporting Mrs....as my wife 
for the past fifteen years. We have lived 
together during all that time and all our 
neighbours & acquaintances think we are 
legally married and I have regarded her for 
all intents & purposes as my wife and we 
would have been married but for the faet 
she could not obtain a divorce. When I 
claimed her relationship to me as wife on 
UIC 467 dated 30 August 1954, it was not 
with any intention of obtaining benefits 
illegally. 


In view of the above statement, the 
insurance officer notified the claimant that, 
pursuant to Section 33(3)(a)() of the Act, 
he was not entitled to the dependency rate 
of benefit and he made the lower rate 
effective from April 12, 1953. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees 
on the following grounds: 


The Act does not state that “wife” must 
be a legal wife under Sec. 33(3). 


I have been supporting this woman for a 
period of about 10 years. 


Due to her religious beliefs it is impossible 
for Mrs....to obtain a divorce and thus 
marriage is impossible. 


She receives no support whatsoever from 
her husband and I am_ supporting her 
“wholly or mainly”. 


In letter notifying me of disqualification, 
it states I am not wholly or mainly main- 
taining this woman, but I am. 


According to dictionary meaning of 
marriage—it means ee wedlock or close, 
intimate union” 


The court of “qaisvans upheld the decision 
of the insurance officer in a unanimous 
finding which reads: 


We conclude from the submission that the 
woman’s husband is still alive and there has 
been no divorce. If this were not so, we 
think there would be no difficulty about the 
dependency rate even though the claimant 
was not married to her. The Act, however, 
provides the dependency rate to a claimant 
“whose wife is being maintained...by him”. 
There is no question about the maintenance 
but Mrs....is not the wife of the claimant. 
Accordingly, we do not feel that anything 
can be done. 


(Continued on page 1149) 


Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 222 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations In various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 211 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that:— 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were — 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
HWercneowreaduction Mikey. Mm. Bea em) oo a 156 $1,475,305 .00 
DROS LONER 92) ee oe ne eee 7 99,731.11 
[AC AGA 28 530g Ai eo a a a 116,051.38 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; ! 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of 
fair and reasonable hours; ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 














The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Kelations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 

During August the sum of $1,291.73 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 32 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts’marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Near Annapolis Royal N S: Welton Construction Ltd, construction work, Windermere 


Marsh. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co, 
site improvement & planting. Ajax Ont: 
Miller Paving Ltd, *restoration of Pickering 
Township road. Barriefield Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads & services. Brockville Ont: 
Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improvement «& 
planting. Camp Borden Ont: A B Snyder 
Electric Co, installation of electrical dis- 
tribution, fire alarm & street lighting sys- 
tems. Hamilton Ont: Ontario Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission, *moving hydro 
lines to permit removal of houses; *Bell 
Telephone Co, moving telephone lines to 
permit removal of houses; Hawk Con- 
struction Ltd, removal, re-erection & repair 
of houses. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Building 
Maintenance Co, *interior painting of rear 


hallways, Strathcona Heights. Owen Sound 
Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting. Petawawa Ont: Warneke 
Decorating Co, exterior painting. Picton 
Ont: A B Snyder Electric Co, installation 
of electrical distribution system. Uplands 
Ont: Imperial Construction Co, site im- 
provement & planting. Waterloo Ont: S 
Gillespie, exterior painting. Lloydminster 
Sask: Acue Enterprises, *landscaping, reno- 
vation & drainage. Suffield Alta: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting. Wainwright Alta: New West 
Construction Co Ltd, *construction of con- 
crete walks. New Westminster B C: 
Rosenquist & Sons, exterior painting, 
Glenview Apts. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Hearst Ont: Denis Charbonneau, con- 
struction of school. Garden. River Ont: 
George Stone & Sons, construction of 
school. Marathon Ont: John E Dagsvik, 
construction of school. Dryden Ont: Paul 
G Wallin, construction of school. Muncy 
Ont: T C Warwick & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of addition to day school. Dauphin 
Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of school. Fort Alexander Man: 
John Plaxton Co Ltd, alteration to bldg & 
partial renewal of heating system, residen- 
tial school. Clandeboye Man: Gertz Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of school. Por- 


tage la Prarie Man: Arthur Freiheit, con- 
struction of school. Norway House Man: 
Emery Bros Ltd, construction of school; 
George F Thompson, construction of school. 
Punnichy Sask: R B McLeod & Co Ltd, 
construction of water supply line for resi- 
dential school. Prince Albert Sask: C 
Jacobson, re-roofing bldg No. 27. Cluny 
Alta: Larwill Construction Co, installation 
of fire escapes at residential school. Morley 
Alta: F H Lepper, plumbing repairs at 
residential school. Lower Post B C: Stewart 
& Slade Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of four classroom block. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Chatham N B: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, 
grading, topsoiling, seeding & sodding, 
RCAF Station. Renous N B: Dexter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of roads. Green- 
wood N §S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of dinghy test tank addition 
to bldg No 34, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N 8S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of pedestrian tunnel, centre gate, HMC 
Dockyard. Sydney N S: Connolly & Twizell 
Ltd, supply & installation of steam, water 
& air piping to main jetty & quay wall, 
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Point Edward Naval Base. Bouchard Que: 
GM Gest Ltd, construction of fire alarm 
system, No 34 OAD. Lachine Que: 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of coal fired steam generating unit, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Grinnell 
Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire 
protection system in bldgs, LPOD. Val- 
cartier Que: Paul Groleau & Laurent 
Tellier, construction of fire hall (523); 
Beaudet & Fils, construction of concrete 
foundation & concrete floor & erection of 


prefabricated Atkinson steel superstructure 
of main stores bldg, No 15 CARDE; Thiro 
Construction Ltee, construction of over- 
head electrical distribution system; Berger- 
ville Estates Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs & utilities. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of parade 
squares, RCEME School & RCS Signals. 
London Ont: Keillor Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of sewers, grading, paving & 
landscaping, Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of officers’ mess, officers’ quarters & out- 
side services; H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, paving & street lighting; Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
distribution system. Uplands Ont: Alex I 
Garvock Ltd, construction of mess, RCAF 
Station. Flin Flon Man: Taubensee Con- 
struction Co, supply & erection of quonset 


type armoury. Shilo Man: Claydon Co 
Ltd, construction of various bldgs & outside 
services. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of officers’ 
mess; Universal Construction Co Ltd, pav- 
ing & construction of roads, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Moose Jaw Sask: Piggott Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of drill & 
recreational hall & underground steam 
distribution system, RCAF Station. Cal- 
gary Alta: Mannix Ltd, general grading, 
Sarcee Camp. Hdmonton Alta: Kdmonton 
Crane Services, reconstruction of office sec- 
tion, warehouse No 2, Griesbach Barracks. 
Wainwright Alta: New West Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of camp ordnance 
railhead warehouse, outside utilities & 
grading. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & 
Wilson Ltd, construction of lecture training 
bldg & unit drill hall. 


Building and Maintenance 


Belleville Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rewir- 
ing «& relighting of Bridge St Armoury. 
Hamilton Ont: The Tidey Construction 
Co Ltd, insulation of steelox bldgs, HMCS 
“Star”; Canadian Engineering & Contract- 
ing Ltd, alterations (floor repairs), James 
St Armoury. Leztrim Ont: Canadian Com- 
stock Co Ltd, supply & installation of air 
conditioning system, Wireless. Station. 
Ottawa Ont: George Cashman Ltd, repairs 
to concrete girders etc, COD, Plouffe Park. 
St Catharines Ont: Brant Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete floors & 


ancillary work, Lake St Armoury. Timmins 
Ont: Smith & Elston Co Ltd, renovations 
to heating & ventilation system, Armoury. 
Winnipeg Man: A M Tallman, asphalt 
paving, Minto Armoury. Penhold Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, improvements to sewage disposal 
plant, RCAF Station. Jericho Beach B C: 
Neil Meyer, exterior painting of bldgs 47 
& 104 & hangars 2 & 3. Vancouver BC: M 
Sleightholme & Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of hangars 5 & 6. 


Department of Defence Production 


Berry Mills N B: Rayner Construction 
Ltd, construction of concrete roadway. 
Camp Sussex N B: Horsnell Machine & 
Tron Works Ltd, construction & installation 
of dishwashing counters & sinks. Chatham 
N B: Stewart Butler Ltd, painting interior 
of bldgs, RCAF Station. Coldbrook N B: 
John Flood & Sons Ltd, demolition of brick 
chimney & erection of steel stack. Saint 
John N B: W L Collings, dismantling & 
removing bldgs on Partridge Island. Corn- 
wallis N S: Fred Cleveland, painting 
exterior of bldgs, HMCS “Cornwallis”. 
Dartmouth N S: RJ Frosst & Co, painting 
interior of houses, Naval Radio Station, 
Albro Lake. Halifax N S: Halifax Painters 
& Decorators, painting interior of bldgs, 
HMCS “Stadacona”. Newport Corner N Ss: 
Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, alterations 
to transmitter bldg, Naval Radio Station. 
Montreal Que: McDonnel Ship Repairs 
Ltd, repair of boiler room, Belair St 
Armouries. Centralia Ont: Aston Iron 
Works of Canada Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to control tower bldg, RCAF Station. 
Clinton Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, 
painting exterjor of houses, RCAF Station. 


Oshawa Ont: Ontario Bldg & Cleaning Co 
Ltd, cleaning, repainting & repair of all 
exterior brick & stonework at Armoury. 
Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
gravelling, oiling & repairing potholes on 
road, Connaught Rifle Ranges; J C Robin- 
son & Sons Ltd, installation of transformer 
vault, Wallis House. Petawawa Ont: E 
Biederman, replastering walls & repainting 
of bldg at Camp. Timmins Ont: Geo E 
Knowles Ltd, re-roofing of bldg, Armoury. 
Trenton Ont: Quinte Plumbing, Heating 
& Electric Co, cleaning of sewers, Middle- 
ton Park. Uplands Ont: M & S Martin, 
grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Gimli 
Man: West End Contractors Ltd, con- 
struction of control booth in hangar, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Superior Roofing 
Co Ltd, installation of bonded roof on 
bldg, Fort Osborne Barracks; R J Dupuis 
Construction Ltd, alterations & additions 
to bldg, Fort Osborne Barracks; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, removal & installation of 
fuel tanks, HMCS “Chippawa”. Namao 
Alta: Diamond-Up Painters & Decorators, 
painting interior & exterior of school, RCAF 
Station; R H Palmer Ltd, installation of 
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aluminum frame screens on bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Esquimalt Harbour B C: Hume 
& Rumble Ltd, supply & installation of 
underground cable to McCarthy Island. 
Vancouver B C: J Boshard & Son Lid, 
waterproofing of exterior walls, Bessborough 


Armouries. Vedder Crossing B C: M 
Sleightholme & Co Ltd, painting exterior 
of bldgs RCSME, Camp Chilliwack. Vic- 
toria B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, paving, 
Work Point Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of Pier A-l1. 


Saint 


John Harbour N B: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, maintenance dredging & related work. 
Montreal Harbour Que: E GM Cape & Co, construction of wharf extension, sections 50-53. 


National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, construction of service trench to bldg M-36, 


Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Between Beavermouth & Revelstoke B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, subsurface 
investigation on Columbia River. near Revelstoke B C: B C Engineering Co Ltd, surveys 


& investigations on Columbia River. 


Department of Public Works 


Battle Harbour, Cartwright, Hopedale & 
Nain, Labrador: 'Twillingate Engineering 
& Construction Co Ltd, erection of RCMP 
Detachment Bldgs. Bay de Verde Nfld: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
repairs & improvements. Carbonear Nfld: 
Kenney Construction Co, construction of 
federal bldg. Grand Falls Nfld: Eastern 
Woodworkers Ltd, construction of married 
quarters for RCMP. Portugal Cove Nfld: 
Concrete Products (Newfoundland) Ltd, 
construction of breakwater. St Alban’s 
Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of wharf. Twillingate Nfld: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Cove Head P E I: Edward McCallum, con- 
struction of landing. Hgmont Bay P E I: 
Noye & Raynor, construction of retaining 
wall. Grand River South P E I: Ralph 
Ford, construction of wharf extension. 
Souris P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Summerside P E I: 
Inman Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installa- 
tion of heating system in warehouse on 
railway wharf. Wood Islands P E I: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Amherst N S: 
Robb Engineering Works Ltd, *construction 
of “A” frame for dredge “PWD No 22”, 
Bedford Basin N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, jetty extension, RCN Maga- 
zines. Broad Cove (East Side) N S&S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Chegoggin Dyke N 8S: LE & P E Arm- 
strong, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: 
Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, repairs to 
weeping tile & waterproofing exterior foun- 
dation walls, Camphill Hospital. Mabou 
Bridge N S: MacDonald & MacDonald, 
wharf reconstruction. Pictow N S: Fer- 
guson Industries Ltd, *repairs to scow 
PWD YNo 167. Pont TuppersNeso RelA. 
Douglas Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Sydney 
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N S: M R Chappel, construction of offi- 
cers’ quarters for RCMP. Three Fathom 
Harbour, Halifax, N S: Naugles Sand & 
Gravel Co Ltd, *dredging. Campbellton 
N B: Ralph Sharp, repairs to ferry wharf; 
Tracy Construction Inc, deep water wharf 
repairs. Malloch’s Beach N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Moncton 
N B: Parsons Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Administration Bldg & garage 
for RCMP. Petit Rocher N B: Connolly 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Tracadie N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, 
wharf extension. Welchpool N B: L G & 


M H Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie St 
Paul Que: Germain Boily, *dredging. 
Beloeil Station Que: Theode Robidoux, 


removal of concrete debris blocking the 
ship channel. Bonaventure Que: Fortunat 
Bernard, *dredging. Cap a lAigle Que: 
C Dufour & J M Dufour, wharf enlarge- 
ment. Htang du Nord Que: Marcel Cauvier 
& J E Keays, wharf extension. Grande 
Entrée Que: Les Entreprises de Est Ltée, 
landing extension. Grande Riviere Que: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, wharf 
repairs. Grande Vallée Que: Charles Ver- 
reault, extension to East jetty. Grindstone 
(Cap aux Meules) Que: Eastern Entre- 
prises Ltd, construction of garage & 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
L’Ascension Que: Alphonse Montminy, 
construction of wharf. Mont Louis Que: 
Capt Edgar Jourdain, extension to wharf. 
Montreal Que: Meco Electric Inc, installa- 
tion of fluorescent lighting & other changes, 
phase II, Customs Bldg, 105 McGill St. 
Pointe Jaune Que: Athanase Tapp, hauling 
plant & slipway. Rimouski Que: Rimouski 
Ready-Mix Inc, extension to protection 
wall. Roberval Que: Capt Edgar Jourdain, 
extension to breakwater. Ruisseau Leblanc 


(ue: Bert Dimock, landing enlargement. 
St Roch des Aulnaies Que: Alphonse Mont- 
miny, reconstruction of wharf. Trois Pis- 
toles Que: Alphonse Montminy, improve- 
ments to wharf. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan 
& Son Ltd, road grading & paving, Civil 
Defence College. Burlington Channel Ont: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Fort William 
(Mission River) Ont: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *dredging. Gore Bay 
«Ont: Stewart Clarke, construction of freight 
miied: “Hamilton Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Little Current Ont: McNamara 
«Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Midland 
(Tiffin) Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
“*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller 
»Construction Co Ltd, alterations to monkey 
~pens, Virus Laboratory. Port Arthur Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
~St Walliams Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Melfort Sask: Myers 
“Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff 
“boarding house, Experimental Station. 
_Edmonton Alta: Wilson & Wilson Ltd, 
installation of new foundations for certain 
“bldgs, Charles Camsell Indian Hospital. 
Agassiz B C: T & E Construction, con- 
-struction of residence for superintendent, 
Experimental Farm. Harrison River B C: 
Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
_New Westminster B C: Bennett & White 


Construction Co Ltd, addition to publie 
bldg; Star Shipyards (Mercer’s) Ltd, *eon- 
struction of eight wooden pontoons for 
Dredge “PWD No 322”; John Manly Ltd, 
*construction of steel dredge tender for 
dredge “PWD No 322”. Port Alberni B C: 
Raynor & Bracht Ltd, placement of fill & 
gravel, Assembly wharf. Port Hardy B C: 
Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of floats & approach. Port Hope 
B C: Scuffler Dredge Co Ltd, *dredging in 
Fraser River. Skidegate B C: McKenzie 
Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, “*dredging. 
Squamish B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co, wharf repairs «& float 
extension (boat harbour). Tahsis B C: 
West Coast Ventures Ltd, construction of 
seaplane landing. Trail B C: Fame Brick 
Construction Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg 
& examining warehouse; West Coast Sal- 
vage & Contracting Co Ltd, *construction 
of two wooden service scows for dredge 
“PWD No 322”; Western Bridge & Steel 
Fabricators Ltd, *construction of welded 
steel pontoons & spare parts for Dredge 
“PWD No 3822”; Allied Builders Ltd, *con- 
struction of steel hull to replace that of 
Launch “Esquimalt”’. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Pine Nfld: S J Clark, construction 
-of dwellings & fog alarm bldg. Gander 
Nfld: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, airport 
hghting. Stephenville Nfld: Terminal Con- 


sstruction Co Ltd, additional airport 
-development; Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of concrete bridge. 


Wesleyville Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construc- 
-tion Ltd, construction of radio beacon 
bldg, etc. St Peters Canal N 8: T C Gorman 

(N §S) Ltd, rehabilitation of wharf, etc. 
. Sydney N S: Accurate Electric, construc- 

tion of airport lighting facilities. /rederic- 

ton N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Dorval 

Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, con- 

struction of entrance road; Canamont 

Construction Co, construction of Terminal 


bldg. Mont Joli Que: Michaud & 
“Simard Ine, additional airport develop- 
ment. Almonte Ont: Howard R Davey, 


- construction of monitoring station. Fort 
William Ont: North West Electric Co Ltd, 


construction of airport lighting. London 
Ont: Accurate Electric, construction of air- 
port lighting. Peterborough Ont: The 
Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, construction of 
swing bridge on Warsaw Road. Timmins 
Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, additional air- 
port development. Windsor Ont: Roy 
Beattie Construction, construction of air- 
port lighting. Winnipeg Man: Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting. Saskatoon Sask: Wirtanen Elec- 
tric Co Ltd, construction of approach light- 
ing. Cowley Alta: Lethbridge Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of dwelling & garage. 
Prince George B C: Prince George Con- 
struction Co, construction of addition to 
Administration Bldg. Sand Heads, Fraser 
River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, construction of lighthouse pier. 
Smithers B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Lid, 
additional airport development. Yellow- 
knife N W T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, 
construction of airport lghting. 





Net general expenditure of provincial 
governments reached all-time high levels 
‘in the year ending March 31, 1955, a 
preliminary analysis by the Dominion 
- Bureau of Statistics showed. All principal 


expenditure items were larger in 1954-55 
than in the preceding year: on transporta- 


tion, health, social welfare, education, 
natural resources and contributions to 
municipalities. 
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Working Conditions of Plant 
Employees in Manufacturing 


Most recent survey of working conditions indicates continued spreading 
of three-week vacations and five-day, 40-hour work week in Canadian 
manufacturing. Other working conditions showed little change in year 


Further evidence of the spread of three- 
week vacations and the five-day, 40-hour 
week in Canadian manufacturing industries 
was provided by the survey of working 
conditions conducted in April 1955. Other 
working conditions covered by the survey, 
however, underwent little change from a 
year earlier. 

The proportion of non-office employees 
in plants having a weekly schedule of 40 
hours or less was almost 58 per cent in 
1955, compared with 53 per cent at the 
time of the 1954 survey. The accompanying 
table indicates that this shift was largely 
due to changes from weekly schedules of 
between 41 and 45 hours to the 40-hour 
week. The proportion of employees on a 
work week longer than 45 hours changed 
very little during the year. The proportion 
on a five-day week was somewhat higher 
in 1955 than in 1954. 

A paid vacation of three weeks after 15 
years’ service has become the policy in 
plants employing four out of every nine 
workers covered by the survey. In 1951, 
plants employing an almost identical pro- 
portion of the workers had a three-week 
vacation policy but only one in five were 
granted a vacation of this length after 15 
years, the more common service stipulation 
being 20 or more years. 


In 1955, almost 7 per cent of the em- 
ployees were in establishments granting 
four weeks. 

Paid statutory holiday practice was not 
significantly different in 1955 from that of 
a year earlier. A somewhat larger propor- 
tion of employees were in plants where 
eight paid holidays were provided; 56 per 
cent of the workers now receive at least 
eight paid holidays, compared with 52 
per cent in 1954. 

The survey revealed no marked changes 
in practice governing overtime and _ shift 
differentials, although the proportion of 
employees in plants where extra shifts were 
scheduled, either regularly or occasionally, 
was higher than in previous years. Similarly, 
changes in the extent of pension plans, 
group life insurance and sickness and acci- 
dent benefit plans were negligible, although 
a significant increase in the provision of 
physicians’ services was shown. 

For the first time, the survey sought 
information this year on the frequency of 
pay days and on pay methods. The 
predominant practice for plant employees, 
as the table shows, was a weekly pay 
cheque. 


Procedures Followed in Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The annual survey of working condi- 
tions conducted by the Department in 
April of each year covers an average of 
6,500 manufacturing establishments, most 
of which have 15 or more employees. In 
1955, non-office employees in reporting 
plants totalled 765,000, which with 196,000 
office employees represents almost three- 
quarters of the total employed in manu- 
facturing. Almost 90 per cent of the 
plants to which questionnaires were sent 
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submitted returns. Breakdowns by indus- 
try and by province of the information 
contained in the accompanying table will 
be available in tabular form shortly. They 
may be obtained on request to the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Future issues of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE will contain more 
detailed analyses of some of the topics 
covered in the present article. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 



































MANUFACTURING 
Percentage of Plant Employees 
April 1, April 1, April 1, October 1, 
1955 1954 1953 1951 
Standard \ raat Hours— 
AAT Ch OC CAME ser ery ye et, Ree ER ee 57-9 52-8 43-3 35-8 
Overs OrAnidiand or44e fii pete ya 20) te eel ee ee oe eV 2 bee ip 11-5 13-9 15-3 13-4 
Rpts Pc by Pathe Fc Runtpin se yitnes «9 raha Ve a 10-1 11-5 
PE RA Te SEE ARS Toate aE Os ie -2 12- 15-4 16:7 
TOven eau eOuer 407 trio 5. . ash. Seer ke tad, CUAL: 1-8 1-7 2-0 2°3 
INS cosine. SSRIS UCT LN rece eke ites ns he cee 7-1 7-2 9-6 14-4 
OURO) ibe alln dad Eee i a i ec Sa 3°7 4-2 4-3 5-9 
UIMpLOVessOu MeD-CaAy AVOCA noes. arioe cee uate cee ere cece 83-9 82-5 78-5 69-7 
Vacations with Pay— 
Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with 
DaAyaccomieyenror lessen. Sete eh on eae eee 99-7 99-2 99-3 99-1 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay..... 92-4 92-0 92-6 89-2 
Two weeks with pay 
FAL tORSIEV OA TRONOESe Mena She Ra te, Sern eee be ie 15-6 15-5 14-9 14-2 
RSNA, Seok dues 6 OIG Pee OR eae ee Ae Ae 11-4 10-3 9-6 9-3 
ABV CALS MET a sett Beary (ht Ree bee MN ae ne ee 27-0 25-5 22-5 16-2 
SEVORT SENN were eT Fae oc Scene srk teuenbhatenenc A, 34-7 35-2 40-4 46-2 
(O) ier meron ee eet eorrct cies Cer ns oe aan 3-7 5-5 5-2 3°3 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay... 60-0 53-6 50-8 45-5 
Three weeks with pay 
IASTOElessrUMam NOVAS totes the ck creosote aaa. 3-2 2:0 1-4 1-1 
UIST SEEM GS] Sa EF oo Py batch hen Oe RM Ae Se 43-7 36-9 28-8 19-5 
OR VEL Ta Meer re ick crete wih oh cea wac hyde sacs os oateek 6-4 6-9 10-9 12-1 
OLR CrEeRPER TE eens ee so ne eck etse 6-7 7-8 9-7 12-8 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay.... 6-8 5-0 4-0 2-3 
Four weeks with pay 
IMUSIS FAR B bo hie eo nico ec aHEsS Ge REA TES Cea see 5-8 4-1 3-3 2-0 
(Od avery Ay a4 | Ay eI aa Oe a 1:0 9 “7 3 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays. 94-4 93-6 94-7 89-3 
Employees in establishments where the following number of 
statutory holidays are paid for: 
1) THB) he ars, Batis Breen ot AC eo eo eee 14-3 17-2 17-0 19-4 
Gate ee Ae Men AAR SOC NM Muti aol siobaa 12-6 13-1 14-5 15-5 
Uh scar <a Sie Pi ee RE TE FE ee ane 11-2 11-3 12-6 9-9 
SSS reach ci 0b a AR, eR acts, PREM Re CC ct a 47-3 43-4 41-4 37-8 
INEOTESGI aT Saeen p weep aie cent aierskgcthe yo neireeesieiile «eine whale ais 9-0 8-6 9-2 6-7 
Premium Rates— Py, & 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 
BALLOU y~OLMWcekly, NOUS", wath accaes selec ec wciers ones i> ahi slide Gdcseeuee 92-2 90-2 
Shift Differentials— ; 
Employees in establishments where shift work is performed... . 18-0) ee ane 71-0 65-2 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are paid.. GSRG | eer ences OO22) Pits cape ene 
Pension and Insurance Plans— t 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
ZENS LO MED Leary Mee ep ce eee aio; aids kere ease ol eee fos cnaiaiaian cls Sie Slevereisvs 61-1 Uae oe oie nia fe aco’: 51 pate) 
(Corea Nie MiGs ens aes Slee we mabe bun roeraGmo one sae 85-6 PE Ia es A ae e Ie Ota Sens Ako CEI one 
HOspitalizaitiomuplambernyn retreat cater tas estete eer ateuel evsi ost kas 86-5 S65 Mae ete Sete: eM lay: 
Surgical benefits........... Ceahite «Ripe pele th Masa shape: e'o = « 86-2 SAOSIN ete oe at Oe] ee ere eae 
hvaicians, senvmces im MOSPLved. cr a+ seared jacpreiac | ce)+te 70-4 GAAS Piererers vetertec’ leeterien terete 
Physicians’ home and office calls......... Roni ace 45-8 NUCH RE Ais OTE ed (oa sees ncn 
Insurance plan providing cash compensation for wage loss - 
alii Con Ban dulaesTSIRRe oe Ce Nee Men een aD coo Ooms codiaanoan: 74-7 (ESO | eR REN tak el be Res Re Cn ae 
Pay Practice— 
Employees in establishments reporting pay day— 
JWI Ic] vic MEME Alston -cioncl cre ia ers: ot tiate- oie Uses CoP oeear diel erat sae nens 69-4 ss Gp Reteie eoas liste svete ie eared a eae t opare 
TBARS NG MeL la aco Mem Be ee Panmproney mes oo cen useEesar PAN EY ian ria Ante cel levee, eye cit aw al Seen aA 
(PAIGE JOAN, 4 eho nngdd ep easuss soos one oO dam Goong son Bie OVA. Fv aR evanescent Bet 
Methods of Payment— ; 
Employees in establishments reporting payment by— 
CUNNC@ ornate occa eater Ges moa annum On bE prOgee cme OoUb Le EG el rere cot ce sal hoc shoe 20> Oolldn oo Mee rer 
(CHGII 2 korg Buona AO ARE pe ROBE CDRA Mans OAe OMe nOmaooric co il oa an arn Sicameuc! Bexcyoicss eidict® ual aCe cane 
Ne SE lalallala erent en DP EDs CFT Ah siete eee, 


(1) Includes a small number of employees of establishments reporting alternate schedules of 5 and 53 days. ' 
(2) Establishments accounting for 63 per cent of the employees reported regular shift work; in those employing 15 


per cent, shifts were worked occasionally. 
(3) Estimated. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1955* 


Dechnes occurred during August in the 
number of existing strikes and _ lockouts, 


in the number of workers involved and in . 


the time loss, compared with the previous 
month. About half the idleness in August 
was caused by a dispute involving 1,940 
aircraft factory workers at Downsview 
(Toronto), Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 17 of the 25 disputes in existence 
during August. Of the other stoppages, 
four arose over union questions, three over 
reduced wages and one over the dismissal 
of a worker. 

Preliminary figures for August 1955 show 
a total of 25 strikes and lockouts, involving 
6,442 workers, with a time loss of 92,525 
man-days, compared with 32 strikes and 
lockouts during July 1955, with 10,913 
workers involved and a loss of 96,335 days. 
In August 1954 there were 20 strikes and 
lockouts, 3,959 workers involved and a loss 
of 48,210 days. 

For the first eight months of 1955 
preliminary figures show a total of 106 
strikes and lockouts, involving 31,905 
workers, with a time loss of 554,848 man- 
days. In the same period in 1954 there 
were 122 strikes and lockouts, 31,490 
workers involved and a loss of 469,911 days. 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) ‘ 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in June 1955 was 146 and 
16 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 162 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress, 98,500 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 1,327,000 days caused. 


Of the 146 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in June, seven, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 72, directly 
involving 5,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; one, directly involying 100 


*8ee Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book, 
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Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August 1955 was 0-11 per cent 
of the estimated working time; July 1955, 
0-12 per cent; August 1954, 0-06 per cent; 
the first eight months of 1955, 0-08 per 
cent; and the first eight months of 1954, 
0-07 per cent. 

Of the 25 stoppages in existence during 
August, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, three were compromise settle- 
ments and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 16 disputes 
were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, Que., 
on February 23, 1954, and radio parts 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., on 
November 1, 1954.) 


workers, over questions as to working hours; 
10, directly involving 800 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 54, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


Australia 

The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for April 1955 
reported a total of 383 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages for the first 
quarter of 1955, involving 108,387 workers, 
with a time loss of 185,615 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1955 show 
425 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 750,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,200,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for June 1955 were 
500 stoppages involving 500,000 workers and 
a loss of 3,400,000 davs. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, September 1, 1955 


The consumer price index rose 0-3 per 
cent, from 116-4 to 116-8, between August, 
1 and September 1, the third monthly 
increase in a row. The rise brought the 
index up to the same level as a year 
earlier. 

The change was largely attributable to 
higher food costs; although two other com- 
ponents were fractionally higher. 


The change in the food index, from 
112-4 to 118-7, resulted from higher prices 
for coffee, butter, margarine, eggs, most 
items of beef, and all cuts of fresh and 
cured pork. Almost all fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables registered lower prices. 


The shelter series moved from 129-8 to 
130-0 under the influence of fractional 
advances in both the rent and home- 
ownership components. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 107-8, a 
few slight increases and decreases balancing 
each other. 


Household operation remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 115-8 to 115:9, 
largely as a result of seasonally higher 
prices for coal. 

A further decline in the price of auto- 
mobiles, which outweighed advances in 
automobile maintenance, accounted for the 
change in other commodities and services 
from 118-0 to 117:9. 

The index one year earlier (September 1, 
1954) was also 116°8. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 113-8, shelter 127-2, 
clothing 109-5, household operation 117-2, 
and other commodities and services 117-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1955 


Between July 2 and August 1, 1955, 
consumer price indexes for nine regional 
cities showed advances ranging from 0-1 
per cent in Montreal to 1-2 per cent in 
St. John’s. The index for Toronto declined 
0-2 per cent over the month. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities 
except Toronto, the decreases of 0-7 of a 
point in that city contrasting with increases 
ranging from 0-2 of a point in Montreal 
to 2-6 points in Saskatoon-Regina. 

The shelter index was slightly higher 
in three cities and unchanged in the other 
seven. 

The few changes in clothing prices 
resulted in slightly lower indexes in three 
cities; six were unchanged and one was 
slightly higher. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


Changes in household operation indexes 
were small, the slight increase resulting 
from higher prices for household supplies. 


Increased hospital service rates in St. 
John’s and higher transit fares in Winnipeg 
were reflected in higher other commodities 
and services indexes in those two cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July 2 and August 1 were 
as follows: St. John’s +1:3 to 195-8}; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0-8 to 115-1; Win- 
nipeg +0:6 to 116-1; Saint John +0-5 to 
117-8; Edmonton-Calgary +-0-5 to 114-6; 
Halifax +0-4 to 115-1; Ottawa +0°3 to 
117-3; Vancouver +0°3 to 116-8; Mont- 
real +0-1 to 116-8; Toronto —0-2 to 
118-5. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced 0:5 per cent to 219-6 from 218-4 
between July and August. Five of the eight 
major component groups advanced, two 
declined and one remained unchanged. 


The largest increase was shown by the 
iron and its products index, which rose 
3-9 per cent to 226-0, with all sub-groups 
contributing to the advance. A substantial 
increase in copper, accompanied by lesser 
increases in aluminum sheet, silver, gold, 
solder and tin, moved the non-ferrous 
metals group index up 2-1 per cent to 118°8. 
Animal products advanced 0:3 per cent 
to 228-6. 

Wood, wood products and paper moved 
up 0:3 per cent to 296-0 in response to 
higher prices for cedar lumber and shingles, 
spruce lumber and hardwoods. A slightly 
higher rate for the United States dollar in 
terms of Canadian funds caused increases 
in newsprint and woodpulp. An increase in 
industrial gases outweighed a decrease in 
shellac to put chemicals and allied products 
up 0-1 per cent to 176-5. 


Vegetable products dropped 1 per cent to 
193-9, largely due to a decrease in potato 
prices. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
declined 0:4 per cent to 226-0 when 
decreases in cotton fabrics, worsted and 
woollen cloth, domestic and imported raw 
wool, and raw cotton outweighed an 
increase in cotton yarns. Non-metallic 
minerals stood unchanged at 173-7. 


Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets receded 2-4 per cent to 
204-8 from 209-8 in July. Field products 
dropped 6:5 per cent to 159-0 from 170-0, 





tOn base June 1951=100. 
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largely due to substantial decreases in 
potato prices. Animal products moved up 
0-4 per cent to 250-6 from 249-5. 


Residential building material prices 
advanced 0:5 per cent to 285°5 from 284-2. 
Lumber, steel pipe, wire nails and metal 
weatherstripping were up, while shellac 
showed a small price decrease. Non- 
residential building material prices rose 1-6 
per cent to 124-2 from 122-3, mainly due 
to increases in steel and other metal items 
including steel pipe and wire nails. Lumber 
and roofing materials also showed small 
increases. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
dropped 0-2 per cent between mid-July and 
mid-August after two successive rises. The 
food index dropped substantially but house 
furnishings prices were also lower. 








1953 954 955 





At mid-August, the index stood at 114:5 
(1947-49=100); at mid-July it was 114-7. 
The August 1955 reading was 0:4 per cent 
lower than that of August last year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour rose from 
110:6 to 112:9 (Jan. 1952=—100) between 
mid-May and mid-June. In mid-June 1954 
it stood at 107-3. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1955 


The British index rose, for the second 
successive month, between mid-June and 
mid-July to reach a level of 113-3. A year 
earlier the index stood at 109-1 and at 
the beginning of 1955, at 110-2. 








Report of Board 


(Continued from page 1163) 


5-day week for the announcers, if scheduling 
arrangements satisfactory to both the com- 
pany and the union can be made. 


(ec) Subject to the approval of the com- 
pany and the union, the caretaker will be 
assigned a 5-day work week. 


5. Except as hereinabove provided, the 
terms and conditions of the agreement 
between the parties dated February 1, 1954, 
shall be continued in the new agreement. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 
Chatrman. 
(Sgd.) Harotp Daty, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Mitier Stewart, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 16th day 
of July 1955. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in Tue 
LaBpour GAZETTE. 

List No. 86. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. Developing a Safety 
Program for City Employees, by W. D. 
Heisel. Chicago, 1954. Pp. 5. 

2. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Construction Industry and Public 
Employment, as presented in Sessions of 
the Construction and Public Employee 
Sections ... Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
é1l, 1955, °Pp, 40. 

3. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Metal Products Industries, Automotive 
and Machine Shop Industries, Power Press 
and Forging Operations, as presented in 
sessions of the Automotive and Machine 
Shop and Power Press Sections ... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 28. 


4. National Safety Congress, 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Mining Industry,. as presented in 
sessions of the Mining Section... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 88. 


5. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, as presented 
in sessions of the Pulp and Paper Section 
... Chicago, National Safety Council, 1955. 
ia: 

6. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Textile Industry, as presented in 
sessions of the Textile Section... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 8. 


7. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Topics in Farm 
Safety, as presented in sessions of the Farm 
Conference ...Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1955. Fp. 40. 


8. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Topics in Home 
Safety, as presented in sessions of the Home 


Safety Conference ... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 24. 
Accidents 
9. National Safety Council. Accident 
Facts. 1955 ed. Chicago, 1955. Pp. 96. 
10. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Accident Causes and Cause Coding, by 
Frank S. McElroy. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 16. A pamphlet prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, 1954. 


11. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Estimating Costs of Industrial Accidents, 
by Rollin H. Simonds. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 7. A pamphlet prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, 1954. 


12. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Investigation of Accidents for Cause and 
Remedy, by H. Gene Miller. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 6. A pamphlet prepared 
for the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, Washington, 1954. 


13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Work Injury Rates, by H. H. Brainerd and 
R. L. Distad. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 8. A pamphlet prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, 1954. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


14. Perlman, Mark. Judges in Industry i 
a Study of Labour Arbitration in Australia. 


Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 
1954. Pp. 219. 
15. Shroff, Aloo Dinshaw. The Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes in India. (Special reference to 
Bombay Province). Bombay, Popular Book 
Depot, 19538. Pp. 270. 


16. Tyndall, Arthur. The Settlement of 
Labor Disputes in New Zealand. Cam- 
bridge, Industrial Relations Section, Dept. 
of Economics and Social Science, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1955. 
Pp. 57. Mr. Tyndall is a judge of the New 
Zealand Court of Arbitration. 
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Civil Service 


17. Australia. Public Service Board. 
Thirtieth Report on the Commonwealth 
Public Service for the Year ended 30th 
June, 1954. Canberra, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955. Pp. 26. 

18. U.S. Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (1953-1955). Legal Services and 
Procedure; a Report to the Congress. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 115. 


Employment Management 


19. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. Seventh Training Confer- 
ence held 27-29 October, 1954. London, 
1955. Pp. 67—————Supplement. Study 
Group Reports. London, 1955. Pp. 36. 

20. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. New 
Jobs for Old Workers; an Examination of 
the Statistical Evidence for the Provision 
of Alternative Occupations, by F. Le Gros 
Clark and Agnes C. Dunne. London, 
Nuffield Foundation, 1955. Pp. 19. 

21. Fisher, Waldo Emmanuel. Develop- 
ment of Supervisory Personnel. Pasadena, 
Calif., Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1951. 
NE oveiciah 

22. Gray, Robert Davis. Conducting an 
Employee Opinion Poll by Questionnaire, 
by Robert D. Gray, L. Robert Sorensen 
and Gloria M. Fowler. Pasadena, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, 1953. Pp. 20. 

23. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Edueation Department. Instructor’s 
Manual for Productivity, Gauge of 
Economic Performance. Prepared by the 
Education Department in collaboration with 


the Research Department. New York, n.d. 
Pp 6: 
24. Oregon. University. Bureau of 


Municipal Research and Service. Fringe 
Benefits im Municipal Employment; a 
Survey of Practices in Oregon Cities having 
over 1,000 Population. Eugene, 1954. 
Pp. 44. 


Industrial Health 


25. Great Britain. Industrial Injuries 
Advisory Council. Raynaud’s Phenom- 
enon; Report in Accordance with Section 
61 of the National Insurance (Industrial 


Injuries) Act, 1946, on the Question 
whether Raynaud’s Phenomenon should 
be prescribed under the Act. London, 


eM Oe 9545 Ppt: 

26. International Labour Office. Safety 
and Health of Workers; the Task of the 
International Labour Organization. Geneva, 
E054 epee: 
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Industria! Relations 


27. Employers Association of Chicago. 
Industrial Relations Survey, 1955. Chicago, 
1955. Pp. 40. 

28. Paterson, Donald _ Gildersleeve. 

Industrial Relations Research; Ten 


Years of Progress, by Donald G. Paterson 


and Dale Yoder, with the assistance of 


Herbert G. Heneman and Roberta J. 
Nelson. Minneapolis, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota, 1955. 
Pp. 49. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


29. Bouvier, Emile. Le Droit du Travail 
au Québec. Montreal, Editions Bellarmin, 
19549 2Ppiols 

30. Iserman, Theodore R. Three Taft- 
Hartley Issues: I. Secondary Boycotts. 
II. “Mandatory” Injunctions. III. Replaced 
Strikers’ Votes. New York, American 
Enterprise Association, 1955. Pp. 32. 

31. Reilly, Gerard Denis. State Rights 


and the Law of Labor Relations. New 
York, American Enterprise Association, 
19552 paso: 

32. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 


on Education and Labor. Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.. Report pursuant to H. 
Res. 115 on matters relating to the labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 33. 


Labour Organization 


33. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Montreal Joint Board. From 
Drudgery to Dignity, 1915-1955, Fortreth 
Anniversary. Montreal, 1955. Pp. 28. 
“The series of articles which compose this 
book describe the different phases in the 
development of [the ACWA] in Montreal.” 


34. Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report 
from the Last Meeting Night in December, 
1953, to the Last Meeting Night in Decem- 
ber 1954. London, 1955. Pp. 91. 


35. Bombay (State). Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Annual Report on the 
Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, for the State of Bombay, 1953-1954. 
Bombay, Government Press, 1955. Pp. 251. 


36. British Columbia Federation of 
Labour. Proceedings, Eleventh Annual 
Convention, January 8th and 9th, 1956, 
Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 92. 


37. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Proceedings of the Sixteenth Constt- 
tional Convention, December 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
1954, Los Angeles, California. Washington, 
19504. 502012 


38. Daily Labor Press, Tokyo. The 
Labor Union Movement in Postwar Japan. 
Tokyo, 1954. Pp. 97. 


39. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. General 
Motors Department. Jn GM Forward... 
TIDpAMOeLTOlt, L95Dn op. 33: 


40. Reuther, Walter Philip. This is the 
New Beginning. Address to the CIO ezxecu- 
tive Board, February 24, 1955. Washing- 
ton, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1955. Pp. 35. Discussion of merger agree- 
ment signed Feb. 9, 1955, between AFL 
and ClO. 

41. Tracey, Herbert. The British Trade 
Union Movement. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1954. 
EDeaLUO: 

42. Trades Union Congress. 
TUT CG AS-GOtng. 1000: 


What the 
London, 1955. Pp. 56. 


Labour Supply 


43. Alberta. Bureau of _ Statistics. 
Employment and Trade _ Statistics of 
Service and Merchandise Trade Establish- 
ments, Alberta, 1953. Edmonton, 1955. 
Epes 


44. Alberta. Bureau” of _ Statistics. 
Employment Statistics and Expenditures 
of Firms engaged in the Development of 
Alberta Oil Resources, 1953. Edmonton, 
1S 5 Poe 4 ahead Iie 


45. Johnson, Alfred L. Factors in select- 
ing Engineering and Science Graduates for 
Employment. Pasadena, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology [1954?] Pp. 21. 


46. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Shortages of Scientists and Engineers in 


Industrial Research. Prepared for the 
National Science Foundation. Washing- 
ton, U.S. National Science Foundation, 
Lopes ps lies. 


Labouring Classes 


47. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. International 
Labour Conference. Proposed Action by 
H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
Certain Recommendations adopted at the 
36th session, 1953, and on Certain Conven- 
tions previously adopted by the Conference. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1955. Pp. 5. 


48. International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. 8th, Geneva, 1954. Record 
of the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 23 November- 
3 December 1954; Summary. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 31. At head of title: International 
Labour Office. Governing Body. 128th 
session. Third item on the agenda. 


49. International Labour Office. The 
Organization and Administration of Hous- 
ing and Building Societies. Geneva, 1949. 
Pp soo: 


50. New York (State). State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. Report of 
Progress, 1951. Albany, 1952. Pp. 109. 


51. U.S. Department of Labor. Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Safety and Health. Factory 
Inspection Standards and Qualifications for 
Factory Inspectors. Washington, G.P.O., 
LOS tapee LOe 


52. Workers’ Educational Association 
(Great Britain). Annual Report, 1954. 
London; 1955." Pp. 112: 


53. Yiddish Scientific Institute. Toward 
the History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment: Proceedings of the First Session of 
the Editorial Advisory Council of the Yivo 
History of the Jewish Labor Movement in 


the Umtted States. New York, 1954. 
Ppe 36: 
Social Security 

54. Commerce Clearing House. Fzpla- 


nation of Social Security Law as amended 
in 1954; including the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954, approved September 
1, 1954. CCH current law handybook ed. 
Chicago, 1954. Pp. 128. 


55. Great Britain. Government Actuary. 
National Insurance Bill, 1954; Report on 
the Financial Provisions of the © Bill. 
London, H.M:S.O., 1954. Pp. 8. 


56. Great Britain. Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. Memorandum 
on the National Insurance Bill, 1954 and 
Report by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance on his Review of the 
Rates and Amounts of National Insurance 


Benefit. London, H.M.S.0., 1954. Pp. 8. 


57. Great Britain. National Assistance 
Board. Explanatory Memorandum on the 
Draft National Assistance, Determination 
of Need, Amendment Regulations, 1954. 
London, H.M.8.0., 1954. Pp. 4. 


58. Great Britain. National Insurance 
Advisory Committee. Liability for Con- 
tributions of Persons with Small Incomes; 
Report ...in Accordance with Section 41(3) 
of the National Insurance Act, 1946, on the 
Liability for Contributions of Persons with 
Small Incomes. London, H.M:S.O., 1955. 
Pp Le 


59. Mendelsohn, Ronald. Social Security 
in the British Commonwealth: Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand. 
London, University of London, Athlone 
Press, 1954. Pp. 391. 
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Unemployment 

60. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Problems. Washington, 1955. Pp. 24. 


61. Neighborhood Workers Association, 
Toronto. Homes without Work. Toronto, 
1955.4eP po t4: 


Wages, Annual 

62. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Guaranteed Annual 
Wage: Existing Plans, Employer and Union 
Approaches, Bargaining Strategy: Prepared 
by Arnold W. Frutkin and Donald F. 
Farwell, with the assistance of other mem- 
bers of the editorial staff of the Bureau 
of National Affairs. Washington, 1955. 
Pp. 259. 

63. Haller, Robert C. The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, a Study. Toronto, Albert 
Ramond and Associates, Inc., 1955. Pp. 32. 


64. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Committee on 
Unemployment Compensation Programs 
and Operations. Relationships between 
Unemployment Compensation and Guar- 
anteed Wage Proposals. Report. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of National Affairs, 1953. 
‘Bpeelss 

65. U.S. Bureau of Emloyment Security. 
Guaranteed Annual Wage Payments and 
Related Employer Payments under State 
Unemployment Insurance Systems. Wash- 
ineton; 19537 Ppei4: 


Wages and Hours 

66. California. Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research. Employment, Hours, 
and Karnings Electrical Machinery, Equip- 
ment, and Supplhes Manufacturing Indus- 
try, California. San Francisco, 1955. Pp. 12. 

67. California. Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research. Night-Shift Premium 
Pay Provisions in California Union Agree- 
ments; Selected Manufacturing Industries. 


San Francisco, 1952. Pp. 33. 

68. Office Management Association. 
Clerical Salaries Analysis, 1954. London, 
1954. Pp. 86. 

69. Robertson (Sir) Dennis Holme. 
Wages. The Stamp memorial lecture 


delivered before the University of London 
on 9 November 1954. London, University 
of London, Athlone Press, 1954. Pp. 18. 


70. Tax Foundation, Inc., New York. 
School Teachers’ Salaries in Large Cities, 
1954-1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 24. 

71. Uttar Pradesh, Chief Inspector of 
Factories. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 in the 
State of Uttar Pradesh for the Year 1952. 
Allahabad, Superintendent, Printing and 
Stationery, 1954. Pp. 69. 
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Women 

72. Godwin, Mary (Wollstonecraft). 
The Rights of Woman...Introduction by 
Pamela Frankau. London, Dent; New 
York, Dutton, 1955. Pp. 215. Bound with 
Mill, John Stuart. The Subjection of 
Women. ‘London, 1955. 


73. Mill, John Stuart. 
of Women. 


The Subjection 
Introduction by Pamela 
Frankau. London, Dent; New York, 
Duttonyy 19554) Pp44219s Bound] wih 
Godwin, Mary (Wollstonecraft). The Rights 
of Woman. London, 1955. 


74, National Conference on Problems of 
Working Women. 3rd, Washington, 
D.C., 1955. Sister UE goes to Washing- 
ton: Summary, Third National Conference 
on Problems of Working Women. New 
Vork? 1085 labia 2. 


75. Women and Communism; Selections 
from the Writing of Marz, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1950. SPp. 104, 


Miscellaneous 


76. Brooklyn College. Bureau of Test- 
ing and Research. Predicting Success on 
Graduates and Professional School Admis- 
sion Hxaminations; 1954 Report of La 
Verne Buckton, Director. Brooklyn, 1954. 
LGiemyeny 


77. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 


tion. Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
January 28th, 1956. Montreal, 1955. 
Pp.59. 

78. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Facing Facts in the Colonies. London, 
1954. Pp. 40. 


79. Pollitt, Harry. Serving my Time; 
an Apprenticeship to Politics. London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1940. Pp. 292. 
Autobiography of leader of the Communist 


Party of Great Britain. 


80. Research Group for Euroean Migra- 
tion Problems. The Effect of European 
Migration on the Economy of Sending and 
Receiving Countries, an Interim Report, by 
Julius Isaac, assisted by C. A. van den 
Beld. The Hague, 1953. Pp. 185. 


81. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
Operation and Co-operative Develop- 
ment. Tenth Annual Report for the Twelve 
Months ended March 31, 1954. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. 1 Volume (various 


pagings). 
82. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Miltary Personnel in Civilian Occupations. 
A Report with Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations made as a Result of the 
Investigation into the Personnel Needs and 
Practices of the Various Governmental 


Agencies being conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Federal Manpower Policies 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 53, as 
amended by Senate Resolutions 206 and 
288, with the Purpose of formulating 
Policies for the Most Effective Utilization 
of Civilian Personnel during the Period of 
the National Emergency. Washington, 
Pia elooo. ob yp. 21: 


83. U.S. National Archives and Records 
Service. Records Management Division. 
Records Management Hand-book, Manag- 
ang Correspondence, Form Letters. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O 1954. Pp. 33. 


84. U.S. National Science Foundation. 
Annual Report. 1st-4th. 1950/51-1953/54. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952-1954. 4 Volumes. 


85. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Study of Programs for Homebound 
Handicapped Individuals. Letter from 
Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare transmitting a Report on 
a Study of Programs for Homebound 
Handicapped Individuals, with Recommen- 
dations, pursuant to Public Law 565, 83rd 
Congress. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 123. 





Comprehensive and Universal Health Plan Called for 
in Joint Brief by Ontario TLC and CCL Federations 


Ontario’s two central labour bodies asked, 
in a joint brief submitted at the end of 
September, for a “comprehensive and 
universal health plan”. 


The Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC) and the Ontario Federation 
of Labour (CCL), representing approxi- 
mately 400,000 workers, submitted a joint 
brief to Premier Frost dealing mainly with 
health insurance and also with unemploy- 
ment assistance. 


It was the first time the two labour groups 
had approached the Ontario Government 
together. 


The brief said premiums paid by persons 
covered in various forms of private health 
plans would be more than adequate to 
prepay every conceivable health cost—if 


the insurance coverage were universal and 
operated by the various governments 
rather than by a multitude of competing 
carriers. 

“The only useful alternative,” the brief 
said, “to the present inadequate, costly and 
makeshift system of health services is a 
comprehensive and universal health plan.” 

Statistics showed, the brief said, that 
even with all the existing health schemes 
in force in Ontario, there are still 1,500,000 
persons ineligible for hospital benefits, 
2,000,000 ineligible for surgical benefits, and 
3,750,000 ineligible for medical benefits. 

In reference to unemployment assistance 
the joint brief said it was entirely possible 
that the need for additional assistance to 
the unemployed this winter will be at least 
as great as last winter. 








Fatal Industrial Accidents 


(Continued from page 1151) 


An analysis of the causes of these 322 
fatalities shows that 81 (25 per cent) of the 
victims had been involved in “collisions, 


derailments, wrecks, etc.” Within this group 


the largest number of deaths was caused 
by automobiles and trucks (22), aircraft 
(19), tractors, loadmobiles, etc. (18), and 
watercraft (13). In the classification “struck 
by tools or machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects,” 69 (21 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these, 37 were in the 
category “other objects’, 25 involved 
moving vehicles and seven as a result of 


accidents involving tools, machinery, etc. 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 64 
fatalities during the period; 60 of the 
deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 93. In Quebec there were 71 
and in British Columbia 52. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 71 fatalities in April, 129 in May and 
122 in June. 
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Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 
Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 






































anes Man. 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BiG: 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexesinieees acne oe er, keene 5, 738 116 431 1,634 2,069 1,021 467 
Apriculturale@aa rem. ctenke acer ta Seek 992 ey 64 217 276 397 34 
NOMmACAO MIM. oocoposdeoooscunese 4, 746 112 367 1,417 1,793 624 433. 

Males Mae Reb Eee ies: aaa ae 4,456 97 348 1, 268 1,560 828 360 
Agriculturall pcre aera eee 939 * 59 22; 254 380 30) 
None Ae ri cul Guna leer este te en reer 3,517 93 284 1,056 1,306 448 330: 

Drea: 8 [aca alo Raat as Bac cn lS Saree 1,282 19 88 366 509 193 107 
‘A sriculturalges sani ae eee 53 “2 > 22 ile e 
INon=Acriculturalssse eee: eee 1,229 19 83 361 487 176 103 

ZA Arges 2 PM. Se ce: ee ce ey, ce DAGOS 116 431 1,634 2,069 1,021 | 467 
1419 WeaTrscccacs dn eR Oe © Cee 698 18 53 231 233 117 46, 
2024! yearsic Slane tees ete hoe eee 748 19 54 242 251 136 46 
2544 -Vears Aw - oc Pee eee 2OSS 53 186 735 93 456 218. 
AB 64 Vy GATSt aur ae aeha torte tots See 1, 500 23 116 384 570 270 137 
Gowy cars andl OV.Cra ase eri eer 209 - 22 42 80 42 20) 

Persons with Jobs 

All Status 2rOUDS meee er er Ee en eer 5, 588 et 413 1,567 25088 1, 006 458 
Malesidy tetera mee ene 4,335 93 327 1,214 iieoo 817 353 
Hemaless 25.6 te kee ee ee 1253 18 86 353 502 189 105: 
Agricul tural ano: pred era ota eer 989 “4 64 216 276 396 33 
INGA gaienlhgnall, 0 donb dc cose vena a cag 4,599 107 349 185i 1, 757 610 425: 

Pardes Workersinan se saan cee cee 4,226 92 309 1p 223 1,647 569 386: 
Males). cen, Se cuosgh. ts ee ee 3, 106 75 23 902 1,193 407 291 
Hémiales Oy ee ee Cee eee ee 20 17 71 321 454 162 | 95. 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 3 
Both  Séxese ea iaseeuhako teres See Se oe 150 i 18 67 36 15 ¥ 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BotitiSexesarats4.0 teehee eer Le 4, 805 137 432 1.342 1,579 874 44] 
Males teas tt..d: Ae UU te he eee: 797 34 79 198 245 147 94 
HM CINE IES date rh Month AER et | Ree eR 4,008 103 353 1.144 1,334 727 347 























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
July 23, 1955 June 18, 1955 July 24, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (1!) Work (2) 
Motallookimefor swore.) sce..55 ) oe cee 165 153 175 162 188 173 
WEI OUMbEIO OSM te Mats hci: capcaidaniors cue 150 140 157 147 172 161 
Uncdenslarionthe asses. ag nae ae non ae. 54 — 54 — 62 _ 
(ROMINONUOS apt eee Me ye ee eee 47 _ 44 -- 57 — 
A AGH ONTOS aa iy eee RR Sle s.chac ee, 19 -- 27 — 25 
Veeo OM Onur ames ne Mme. fy ae 18 — 23 ~ 22 — 
oe LSOINIONGHS erent arnt wee Oe eco eg oe * — - _ — 
LOanGeoverraan A. ee weer 2 eS > ee 3 _ ° — * — 
NCO ved S20 bi. 59 ee eee an ae 15 13 18 15 16 12 
1 AVN OUrSen re: oot Ce. nas kate che Y = # ‘ * a 
Lom OA OUTS A esis ils ck eRe eeucles s fas OS Dee * # 12 - 11 oe 























(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
































B.C: 
Period Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Pe eae ae ee 
OSS REO tall epee ee Becca ah 5 oan ais 4 049 34, 294 90,120 27, 208 13, 197 168, 868 68, 269 
OSA Otel eee ee a er es faci cyshie Sa ates 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26,638 12, 292 154, 227 64,551 
1954——Istioime Months: oo. a nasouce.-- 2.7. 1, 959 15, 412 47,101 14,702 6,591 85,765 22.90" 
1955 =I stisix Wombhsi ges. cna eines cscs os 1, 853 11, 488 30,949 8,218 5, 909 58, 417 31,994* 





* These totals include all age groups. 





TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 



































= ae 
By & R= el 
i ane 3s ae be ' 
ee S313 Me ine ee 
Be 82 | 2 |) ee) ses 
Boros OU BR Bare) | cae) I Cea 
bn # s 5 qo 3 | a] Sas 
0H Oo Dn g j= c 22 oO on sat 
32 oe =I Oa S a a iT) aes) Zi 
qc je oreo | Sail tel |e eae 
Sa, O BO | Om poe | = mea Seo 
NOD SaeL Ota lame Niele Oe he see hekaee 2 10,021) 6,339 1,855] 3, 185/13, 766)17, 250 879| 26,492 
NO GAM Ga lantern ee ek fh swiinn aac 9,983] 6,775 1,938) 2,735/11,974|10, 920 763] 25,699 
1954 1st Six Months..............-. 4,970| 3,704] 1,206] 1,608] 6,432] 7,820/ 474) 15,077 
1955 1st Six Months................ 4,112| 2,878 697| 1,086} 4,604] 4,986] 289] 8,814 








x 4. 

= es 

3 E ce 

rate ey eas 5,5 

2 feta uet 
10,380/ 966] 91,133 
13,011] 578] 84,376 
6,740| 414 48,445 
4,587| 206' 32,259 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























: Utilities, 
Agr icul- Transport- | Finance, Sipel 
eked ation, Services, oP Pes 
aie oe Forestry, Manu- Construc- Communi- | (includin mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion ce en Labour exe 
Trapping, St orgs ert Income 
Mining Trace : : 

1949 Average... o.ces ose se 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 Pah 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—Average............. 1) 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 320 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—Juner set tae see 72 325 70 264 242 36 1,009 
LV ee ee 77 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 
VATIONS bem abe ere Lae 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September........... 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
October eoreeeeee 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
Novem beareseen ate 81 321 ai 269 253 36 1,037 
December see eee 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
GS — Aen AY Geos ouocan cos 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
Hebriary eee eee 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
March ity eee are 59 330 56 259 Zor 36 997 

UA Dillion ac ae eee eee 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 

Mavi... eae 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 

Vinee ave-te anus Hi 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
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C——-Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers in the 


principal non-agricultural industries 


reported a total employment of 2,599,156. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment 





and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 














Year and Month 


GSE PALVCLAQE: oe ron cond wtian Stine Des 
IG SAV Clave tit titcee nics areal. on. 
NOG Ee V CrACE rw! behveirict ceca oe fi les 
LOS ZR AVELAC ee cor ete cick as | 
MODS SAV CLAP OUP Mts oe «te ea ck ah oe 8 


Jan. 1S ok Saeko Aer Red ean ae 
Feb. By ALN G4 So a ean cer tee ae 
Mar. Ui ae Ye keel ko oe ee 
Avemeerh 1Q5EA Ys SG. ae ces 
May DE ape ieeete he s ot ole 
June i NOS Ct og Gute te Oe ee ae 
July 1s TUE Fa SS RE eae ar eae ee 
Aug. OS aes See AS yea 
Sept. LR See eee arte, See ters Mak oe 
Oct. RL GG Ae eee Ce Se es ie he 
IN Oy amen Seed tty Se Siete vac aye ave 
Dee Nb, LES ES Se rehearse GG a 
Jan. eel QO rad sh aetatches hie ewee 
Feb. Ay ARS ee eR a ee 
Mar. GH bere tice spires a Sisk ness 
Apr. LOS epee ain oe tee Species 
May PM Garrett roteteror eerrests: ace oats a: sns 
June Tes” SRY TES i ys, CRO REINO eee 
July ee G5 Seek ae epee ky. Sok 





























Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
cana ee —-- aie 
eekly ? : feek 
Employ- |Aggregate| Average |Wages and| Employ- Aggregate ee aes d Wages a 
ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ment P ve ils Sia, an’ Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Bye, eats 
$ $ 
100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
113-4 151-5 133-4 57-30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108°3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 15197 138-7 60.99 
112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105:4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
109-1 149-2 136°1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
107+4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109°3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
115-0 163-7 141-7 60.87 111-4 161-2 143-9 63.28 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


62529—6 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


SOWRCE: 


(1949 = 100) 














Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S8.) 


























Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area a= — 
July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
ANE WLOUN CUA Cereb oe tecleche case rsdn enact Poe ree 136-1 129-7 134-9 55.41 Doeae 54.79 
Prince, Hdwardelslancl seer nent nie eee rere ee 120-6 117-4 115-1 46.27 Ae 44.58 
INOVE: SCOUIA teak Gate te, oe eine ao IIe ees 98-0 96-5 99-2 51.01 50.63 49.77 
INew Bruns wickesee rece cee eae ae ee 105-7 100-4 97-8 ole23 51.41 50.08 
Quebec eee ee a his ee ees antec tee ie tte hese 114-0 110-6 110-6 57.92 57.93 56.09 
OntariOn, ime Vien Le hee Acme yeah ee crt eee 115-4 113-0 112-2 63.45 63.61 61.34 
Manitoba net. hee nie teh aeh ct setae tn pene 107-5 104-8 106-2 58.40 58.05 56.63 
Saskatchewan. <0) tacts dele cette bw ds re een orn 122-2 117-4 123-0 58.18. 57.85 56.10 
IA Tiber tan kare oct. FRNA Gaclgnee nee ca A op pe ae eaters 137-0 129-8 130-9 2225 61.26 59.90 
British) @olumbia ae aes enn cote he eee 114-4 110-4 109-2 66.60 65.90 65.40 
Candida, oeraee Selb PIAS AG nn see ree 115-0 111-7 111-7 60.87 60.76 58.98 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

St. John Saat ee ee race a. eaten ats ordre 118-2 112-6 115-8 45.35 44.80 43.25 
SVAN Ree ial NU ets coats See Care eS nee ere ee 91-9 92-5 93-9 Gil is 61.32 60.82 
Fl alias: ee es ee ae Sete echo me eis nde Se eee 110-4 108-5 111-9 50.04 49 61 47.27 
Samt Jonmay 3k ect os eee or ame eon eerie 102-1 99-3 98-3 50.55 51.48 47.54 
Quebec sense ale RR eel Oe. | eaten aie ete: 108-5 107-5 113-8 50.37 50.96 47.49 
Sherbrooke. oc Veen ws be MOO cick genes eee 103°3 103-5 99-3 48.73 49.70 46.04 
PhTreesRiverss Gece ek eee tee tae ke noe eee REE 109-6 105-9 107-5 58.56 57.08 56.59 
Drummondvilles seeped ee oe ee eee 74-4 74:8 67-2 52.03 b2e12 51.06 
Montreslent cs». hee aes rede ke ANS OS). ba ee eee be 114-0 113-0 111-5 59.23 59.21 57.00 
Ottawa Hbull 22 woes os we ba ee ess a eye eee 115-5 113-9 112-1 56.18 55.91 54.65 
Peterborough. pt eee fade ot tcc sn ee oe ee 96-0 95-0 97-3 64.07 63.58 62.01 
Oshawa Wea ees erates oo Ir er ere 162-3 161-1 139-2 67.11 70.54 63.86 
Niagaratiallsene Se aeic =. petite 5... eRe ere ras 124-7 122-4 145-3 67.14 66.75 68.26 
Sts Catharines’ - ete mtncnsa sete recom ae ameaier pers 118-0 116-1 109-7 70.42 71.20 67.06 
ET OF ONO. cre re eh Nees Eee bo Oe ce ee 121-6 120-7 120-9 64.85 64.33 62.61 
EX aml tones sont er cn eos eer eee 107-0 104-9 104-2 65.70 65.50 63.55 
Brantiorde esse eases ce ee ec oe ec 83-0 83°5 85-0 60.11 60.28 58.88 
Gal tee cc 2 ON i a nine a ee nA 98-4 97-4 98-8 55.46 54.40 54.47 
Mitehenérce fei. hoes ees oe ea ence he Bee hroaen Ree: 105-1 103-6 103-7 60.58 59.59 56.98 
Sud bur yeree sen ee ei oe ae oe ae eee. 132-9 129-3 137-0 74.58 74.33 71.98 
TiONGOM. Mine cieake cae Ce he AOE Ree 115-2 113-4 112-7 59.25 58.96 56.24 
SS ERT Gh hes tet at cscaeties ne tere de operas hot pone) eae ore 122-2 122-5 123-0 75.81 73.98 75.67 
Wan SOr:: Asta es tarot teks es Eicon cera eee nae 110-4 107-4 97-1 67.08 75.68 67.78 
Sault-Ste, Marie peta eines “an aein cere ee 121-0 116-8 109-3 71.28 70.96 67.65 
IEG ee Wall's ra pew bn ree pee eee 111-8 109-3 108-6 63.14 64.18 60.97 
WiInhipem eed or tae ce aalaae cameras rate ee ane eee 105-7 104-3 104-6 55.96 55.60 53.77 
IREGINE eae eee ae eet I ae oe ee eee 118-3 117-3 124-6 55.76 55.28 54.74 
Saskatoon la ee cee toate okt a Mere cise ae oreo ieee ome 121-4 118-4 126-6 54.98 54.39 52), 21 
HM GMOnNntON scene een ae. ea ne tes de eras 161-2 156-2 148-1 61.11 59.94 58.00 
Calary ere cote eae ane est Een Ror cere 144-0 139-1 133-3 59.94 58.87 58.39 
VanCOUVer ete te, Ao ere ee ee Se eee 109-5 106-4 103-2 64.15 63.34 62.18 
ViCtOria Sao ee Oe oe terete Dene Taran 116-9 115-0 111-0 60.13 59.44 58.64 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 





=e 





Employment Index Numbers 


Average 


Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 























Industry — is 
July.1 |: June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
LV URCLIIT 2: 5c 0 9 Sas | ERR ras an eo Sb NA 115-3 111-9 111-5 72.93 72.06 70.03 
otal in in wrsta va age re ars 8<excitus ora na nal toonte orem: 119-0 116-5 114-7 76.26 75.04 73.90 
HG i cS acs aR ACU A) a a Sema cea a 82-9 82-0 83-8 68.70 68.46 68.09 
Othemmetaliae wasaesn. yh ace ance deh oe: 152-8 148-8 143-6 80.09 78.42 77.06 

Hie SHI ha. 28 be ec sh Setar atedia scan beds eve was 101-5 99-5 98-0 70.85 69.04 66.77 
(Chop, oo. “Bode Se eae) Se es ee ee ee 68-2 68-3 74-1 59.28 59.66 58.88 
Oil and natural ASME ON Ade shake ei eee 211-6 202-4 177-4 83.17 79.50 77.68 

IN OT= Te tial Beene Me en ea dices, UE: cress viet, dteatersicm wee 141-3 129-0 139-1 64.76 67.05 62.62 

MaMUtAcCUrin deci ia tle ehie e c tn eae 111-4 109-3 198-8 63.28 63.54 60.99 

HOOUPAN GEDEV.GVALES inh 8s 6 rac weber seuss eo cee 112-5 103-9 110-5 56.47 57,15 54.48 
IMGa EDEOCUC ISH Me Nabe ad cay rate. kek ached se a 121-9 118-0 117-1 66.76 67.13 64.40 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . . U7 75-6 109-2 46.78 50.27 43.91 
Craiuenaalle pro dictomanne testes tee aA 107-6 106-6 105-9 60.19 60.89 60.15 
Bread and other bakery ONS Ales ne eer 109-2 107-2 106-8 54.33 53.63 54.03 
Biscuitcranducrackensi se We Hen aac. ie decisis sel: 101-4 94-0 100-3 47.35 46.94 44.24 
Distilicdvand mal tuiguorss..-...chos.ccs. se 108-1 102-9 108-5 72.78 71.94 69.06 

Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 80-3 79:5 77-9 65.37 64.50 61.49 

RUD Der pLOGUGtS Re rere eras crocisesieie acs 6 109-7 107-8 101-9 65.36 65.16 62.37 

NEGA DM CTROTO CUCU spa sera oct araicrstas [si ol seeael ho eiseas Siaieh sai 84-0 84-5 87:8 43.20 42.83 40.93 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... ........... 86-6 87-4 90-5 40.68 40.37 38.81 

Textile products (except clothing)............... 85-6 85-0 79-6 52.02 51.42 50.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.......... 86-7 85-9 79-9 49.58 47.84 46.61 
Wioollentcoocdsiwmbicein « ces acls on dalaetele me gtveds 70-8 69-3 65-4 50.05 49.70 49.84 
Synthetie textiles andisilikcs. .y..0seheeees ses. 87-6 87-3 79-8 57.40 57.83 55.68 

Clotminon(Gextilerandatun)iae. sree. are cesses > 90-1 89-8 89-0 40.11 40.55 38.92 
Meni stel ob him a maertereee eye yf a1 .ca ciayorere, ws ated los 96-1 96-0 94-6 38.98 38.86 37.74 
\VOraees GOMES, 28 5 becuse ccamdens denon snc 87-7 89-0 87:5 39.69 40.80 38.49 
EGE OOCS MARNE Ss os ok chan rdrst ss, a sieyaasiians 77-9 76-9 79-0 41.60 42.44 40.65 

WIGOC SOTO CIUIC tS Mien 1 Wy Mine ne coc Niratsigm es on acd 112-0 107-4 105-7 55.45 55.32 54.04 
SENy Sine! ollie ab, vone doer ane moose eers 118-2 112-5 110-2 Olea 57.05 56.03 
TOHACUETTRS, o.oo cota pty AU ites ei RIOR OO DOr tee 104-6 102-1 101-2 52.68 52.58 50.89 
Op herewoodmmroductsmemandeadeeitaaia cre ssliane 97-5 94-0 93-2 51.40 51.37 49.59 

Paperepromductsmee Peet ei saris enon ners easversterecie ce 121-0 118-0 119-2 75.06 74.30 72.38 
Jens) oiavel jopjaee wail), o openoueonepoanpeoonees 124-8 122-1 123-3 80.26 79.19 77.59 
Otherpaponpro ducts mest eemer... case yessrie a 111-6 107-7 109-0 60.81 60.76 57.98 

Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 112-1 111-3 109-7 68.37 68.44 65.36 

Trongancdestecli products serene sy. iste cece 102-7 102-2 102-1 70.47 69.91 67.63 
ANoricnlcuraAbdinplements.n/.- sean sates se 62-3 70-5 76:6 69. 10 69.49 68.13 
Fabricated and structural steel................ 130-9 126-9 133-4 73.27 Both! 74.04 
PAR MIWARS ANG AOC ie... aiken tejoy ace ee sa you: 103 «2 101-3 99-2 66.32 65.62 62.84 
Heating and cooking appliances............... 90-8 98.2 97-1 61.99 61.07 59.67 
TRS: CBIR y : oa 5 ooo 5a Gtr Sea BO OO AO ons 94-7 93-2 88-6 69.68 69.68 66.33 
IMAGHINSTY SIM Brak 25. acc ane so aie eeieies «size os 108-1 107-3 108-7 68.43 68.04 66.73 
Prim aya Lona SCC User rier a slavelaelee erie ora: 112-5 109-4 97-7 76.20 75.48 71.87 
Sheebrnetal productSs swqoaceceu eden weenie os 109-1 105-7 109-7 69.60 66.98 66.88 

‘DI HFEWARS yoo AEM BLOM XG MUUYVTNAM Ge one uandooocoeEs bun. 137-7 138-5 136-3 69.74 72.38 67.81 
ANTONE CNC, 6 oo non d08S Soe KA AnD OO EOGOOO 331-8 333 +2 354-5 74.41 73.94 72.67 
IMO tOGRVeHICleSaeMantEeinia = 20. saanir. choad 140-2 140-9 107-6 72.29 83.05 71.42 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........... 125-8 125-0 103-5 70.40 72.13 65.15 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment......... 81-9 83-0 97-0 63.48 63.58 63. 87 
Shipbuilding andmepalringe. . .ct-cy--te esto 138-0 140-1 158-8 65.92 64.55 64.29 

Non-terrous Mebaleproductss ca... cuess ++ see ce: 126-0 123-7 116°5 72,75 71.75 69.18 
/JNMiirsiimiioae ROMO. 2 nao noeorbabodueone-con acme 128-5 125-3 119-3 67.74 67.15 65.89 
IBTASS ANG) COPPEDLOGUCtS ees a oe ese oleae el 106-2 104-7 101-9 69.77 68.92 64.75 
Shimelhniaye: Gin) nvm, on Reon se oaDH Poo OoUL: 151-0 147-4 133-4 78.40 7.20 75.41 

i i 135-1 133-1 130-5 68.58 68.31 66.41 

Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 3: 

Non-metallic mineral products...............+.. 126-6 122-5 119-4 66.30 66.56 63.65 
(CER WOHOGIIGIS. hbo an aaan aasboounonauatoond on 111-4 109-5 106-1 63.00 62.77 61.35 
Glass and glass|products..............+..--+--- 130-6 123-8 122-2 63.73 65.01 61.01 

Products of petroleum and coal..............---- 128-2 125-1 124-0 89.49 90.54 84.50 

Ghemicaleprodicteseep eer =e eel race 121-3 122-4 123-2 70. 02 69.54 66.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. .. . 111-4 110-0 108-4 64.20 64.14 61.98 
Neladmllcalisseancdieal taneu ier cote siete ittisriari 128-5 126-1 121-1 77.60 78.53 74.49 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 102-3 101-0 104-0 54.78 54.60 53.44 

10 11 eT ie i on sion cate ee 124-0 115-2 118-0 61.33 60.47 61.41 
eee Biy| ied | wis| es7t| ogs | 66.33 
[RYN ayes oh deo GOR ae eaoR DES nacoo odor atoge 125-7 117-4 109-0 64.68 63.93 60.88 
Pr omnesvang Works. fei xwurn sca conie vauncce 119-8] 111-7] 138-4] 70.50] 69.72 73.65 
Highways, bridges and streets..............+++: 122-8 113-2 112-2 54.25 53.13 53.00 
118-4 113-7 117-0 40.30 40.68 38.50 

Service wee cere tc oie: wale ine costste ster bakers: 
ae + 108-7 115-3 34.68 35.20 33.08 

Hotels and restaurants....... ee ear ae Ter ee Ae nape a7 15 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........--.. 

115-0 111-7 111-7 60.87 60.76 58.98 





Industrial composite..........-..---++:+-+2s2eee> 





Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








\ 








Average Hours Worked 





Average Hourly Earnings 














(in cents) 
Sh dhmibsse al June 1, Ajuils2 «il, Prats 1 June 1, Faby ils 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Newloundlande cme: sonics nent nr eae meaner isa 42-0 41-0 42-8 134-3 135-6 131-5 
NRO elsio OF iam CRRA Am. han ones of vm aant amon dead 41-5 40-9 41-0 126-7 128-0 123-3 
WOW Driba wiley vase ag bee peers aoe em einen oF 42-7 41-7 42-9 127-1 127-9 122-4 
Quechee tiles... hae ge ccisewte Mr oUaeeane eas cats koe 41-6 41-9 41-0 131-0 130-3 129-1 
COMUREIO CN mes doth wic's eiie Mere alec ate ae ena mentees cats 40-7 40:9 40-4 152-2 153-7 148-3 
BlanitObAa Pes. sis caver ee et mare eee ae ao 40-3 39-9 40-2 137-9 138-1 134-8 
SAG kHOCNGWaN esis halce aeree haere na emeetei es 41-3 41-0 40-8 150-5 151-5 144-9 
Dlberta (i) en ee cc ee eee ae tee ot oe eee 40-7 40-2 40-1] 152-5 | 152-7 145-9 
British: Columbia (7 bascdki inc cap ake a re Beieiarde sis 38-4 38-2 38-1 172-6 172-6 169-7 


—<-+. 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Ineludes Yukon Territory. 


Nork: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.), 
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TABLE C-5.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 





Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 

































































Earnings Vages 
Industry aoee <b eal Oe ae 
July 1|June 1\July 1)July 1\June 1\July 1\July 1\June 1\July 2 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no no no GUS. IAChser IPetss $ $ $ 
Mining...... 2.0 fac s @ CRS Huo Cacink ig oa a EAB cir. Soe 43-4) 42-7] 42-8) 160-0} 160-0) 156-1) 69.44] 68.32] 66.81 
INS LAI SLINI TIN Dae een 4 ou Apion s this Ae oe ka ee 44-5 3:7} 44-1) 164-9) 164-5} 160-8] 73.38] 71.89) 70.91 
UCI ie <A i Boe be le i a paras Wp aM ng Rear eae aire Se | tis 46-3} 46-0) 46-0} 139-8] 139-5) 139-1] 64.73] 64.17] 63.99 
(@Giiertiie teller herons cy nc han Soe ces ne inns Rem 43-5) 42-5) 43-0) 179-1} 179-1] 174-0) 77.91) 76.12] 74.82 
TENTS Rs ox Sucre CGE EI eR a eared nae ae a 41-0) 39-8} 39-8] 154-2] 154-0} 151-2) 63.22) 61.29] 60.18 
Coal RE eet R ON AN ays, sia: aco te ager os Situs bieke iis wield re 39-6} 39-6} 39-4) 147-0} 147-6] 146-3] 58.21) 58.45) 57.64 
Ol leaiceneaUralease cyase oe Meme ae ©. eee 44-5} 40-3} 41-4] 170-0) 170-9] 166-9] 75.65) 68.87] 69.10: 
BOB Sous tome aa Se Sy use vavshic + ohh uita.< ss a+ ght: 3:2} 43-4) 42-9) 149-7] 151-1) 144-8] 64.67] 65.58) 62.12 
LV REVOHUA FEY GU IEETUGNE? sls 5 «5 Pe RC IRLS kei tee mR NNT ge Gr ee 40-9} 41-0} 40-5} 145-1) 145-5) 141-6] 59.35) 59.66] 57.35. 
HOGUPANGBOE VELA PES Mest c aa soc haji duis ate eee hee 41-9) 41-5) 41-3) 123-5] 126-7) 121-4) 51.75) 52.58] 50.14 
VEG RCRD T OGNIC LAR atest te itn tis chctce ayers one oe ne came 41-7; 41-4) 41-4) 153-3) 154-5] 148-6] 63.93) 63.96) 61.52 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 42-3) 39-8] 37-8] 97-7) 108-6] 101-1] 41.33] 43.22] 38.22 
Cirsinpuateproductsinsaee. see te ere cee te. 3 41-3} 41-8) 42-3] 139-4) 139-9) 138-2] 57.57) 58.48] 58.46 
Bread and other bakery products............... 44-0} 44-1) 48-7] 110-1} 109-9} 109-7] 48.44] 48.47] 47.94 
Drstidedrancd iat iQUOTS smc seus saeo se esha. 40-8} 40-3) 40-9} 164-7) 163-4] 156-2] 67.20) 65.85) 63.89 
liopacco andato bacco pPrOoUUCts. «06 se. s- eet. ane 42-6) 41-6] 40-6) 148-2) 148-5) 143-2) 63.13} 61.78) 58.14 
LM OURDROCUCESs ae nee. «a4 Le Soe sheveb noite oe ene 41-6] 41-7) 40-7) 149-5) 148-9} 146-0] 62.19] 62.09) 59.42 
EAC emULOMUGlS er. cet aoe oot ae akin wee saat 38:8} 38-6} 37-8] 102-3) 101-4] 100-4] 39.69) 39.14] 37.95 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 37-7! 37-6} 37-1] 98-2) 97-9) 96-7] 37.02} 36.81) 35.88 
Textile products (except clothing)................... 42-2) 41-9) 41-0) 112-9) 112-5) 110-8] 47.64) 47.14) 45.43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 40-8) 389-6} 388-9} 113-9) 113-5} 111-7] 46.47) 44.95] 43.45 
WIGO OnE o OO Csi ae sme Pee Antena Sere conn: sete ratte ond 43-6} 43-3] 43-1) 104-9} 104-6) 104-3] 45.74] 45.29) 44.95 
Synphetie texbires antl SUG. seme sccc em Aceh on « 43-5) 44-5) 43-0} 119-3) 118-3} 116-1} 51.90) 52.64] 49.92 
Gloummenctextilosaincenn) sme seete an seks Ger ee ee, a 35:9! 36°7| 34-6] 97-9) 97-6) 98-8) 35.15] 35.82) 34.18 
Menesrelathingi i: en az,5 sete ee On ea eb cn odieeinas 35-7} 36-0} 34-5) 96-9! 96-5) 97-2) 34.59] 34.74] 33.53 
WOMENS CLOG Ming her tats liiuaeiislaactelura eee ok 33-5) 35-5} 31-9] 102-4) 101-1] 103-3] 34.30] 35.89] 32.95 
SiGR OOS arr pr mewn eaten tr eek Ed Wee 37-6] 38-5} 36-3] 97-2) 97-9} 99-3) 36.55} 37.69] 36.05 
WOO CENTRO CUCL SRR Mn Gttt a. Ss ate veer dare tit aot: 41-7| 41-5) 41-7] 127-9) 128-4) 125-2) 53.33] 53.29) 52.21 
SA weancep laminate erpesgse ee. Selo. orn ork gees ees 41-3} 40-8) 41-3) 134-6] 135-8] 132-3] 55.59) 55.41) 54.64 
DE VATA ACRE <A ta A a Oe A ee 41-9} 41-9} 41-6) 117-9} 117-7) 114-5) 49.40} 49.32) 47.63: 
Ocherawoocdsprocducts wees ae. cree cee 43-7) 44-0} 43-4) 111-4) 110-5} 108-4} 48.68) 48.62] 47.05. 
PAD eEADLOUUCUSH PERO Haets Mah ETe otis eres. a leer sbwote 42-6} 42-4] 42-8) 166-8} 165-5) 160-8) 71.06] 70.17) 68.82 
Rulpsandapaperimills. sere k ease. steers veh 42-7| 42-5) 48-1) 178-1) 176-3} 171-3] 76.05] 74.93] 73.83 
Wtherpanpes produchans sie oni ee caine one 42-3} 42-0) 41-9) 182-1) 1381-4) 127-4) 55.88) 55.19] 53.38 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 40-3} 40-2} 40-1) 172-3) 172-8) 165-5} 69.44] 69.47) 66.37 
SONA O LS CEClDROGUCKSH seem emt. cecitine ae aclets oh ema 41-6] 41-3} 41-0) 163-2) 162-8] 158-1] 67.89) 67.24] 64.82 
Acriculbural 1mplements.......s00-s66s6+e0+s0s06- 39-3} 39-7} 39-5) 167-8} 168-2] 167-4) 65.95} 66.78) 66.12 
Fabricated and’ structural steel.................. 40-8] 40-6} 41-6] 166-5} 168-0} 167-7| 67.93} 68.21] 69.76 
ELanciac eran etOOlS Mrs catt ots stasis cer shew Shame 42-1} 41-7) 41-1] 149-1] 148-3] 143-6] 62.77] 61.84] 59.02 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 41-9} 40-8} 41-2] 140-3} 142-6] 138-9) 58.79] 58.18) 57.23 
MmOUNCAS LINES ake Oe teste aro ahs, clearer sic 41-9} 41-8) 41-2) 160-2) 159-7) 155-8] 67.12] 66.75) 64.19: 
IMG ine riya amt aC bULIITG, 2...) c)cis cciemrens tere fs icles 41-9) 41-7} 41-8) 155-8} 155-2} 152-7) 65.28] 64.72) 63.83 
ERIE OMA CASLe leet cscrels) vida. cieieetetae ole ca ace 41-2) 41-2) 40-2) 179-1) 178-5) 171-1) 73.79) 73.54] 68.78: 
Sheetanelalaprocucts americas qos eee amine re 42-4) 41-0] 41-9] 158-5) 155-0) 154-4] 67.20) 63.55) 64.69: 
Piransportationeag uipmMent=. sso. se4 see es eas sacle es 39-4) 41-1) 40-1) 167-0) 167-4) 161-1] 65.80} 68.80) 64.60 
PARCEL RAT CMDAE Lay: Spam tke eave a eto Gime aeeneioe et 40-5} 40-6] 41-1] 172-1} 170-8} 168-5) 69.70) 69.34] 69.25. 
Maton chicleseneme tic deniiis ater atic otenh 36-5} 48-1] 38-5) 180-1} 180-3} 170-2) 65.74) 77.71) 65.53 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 40-5] 41-9} 38-2] 166-1] 166-4) 158-8) 67.27] 69.72) 60.66 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 39-2} 38-9} 39-8] 159-1] 160-3] 158-6) 62.37] 62.36) 63.12 
Sip MUikcine anG re paleo ns rei cls ciicin eles cele: ee 41-4) 40-8] 42-2) 157-4) 155-4) 151-0] 65.16} 63.40] 63.72 
SiNGn ferrous mM eval products ses -i4 faeces cites tt 41-5} 40-9} 40-8] 166-0} 165-3} 159-7] 68.89) 67.61] 65.16 
ANikaavinpbosy Ole WOK aso bebe GbaSmcontos 41-5} 40-8} 40-1] 144-6) 145-7} 146-2) 60.01) 59.45] 58.63 
Brasstandscoppen PrOGUCUS. «ene + cards es atlas 42-3] 42-1) 40-5) 155-6} 158-7) 149-6) 65.82) 64.71) 60.59 
‘Sita aller ive bigSb ine eS GAB EM Ee aTee eum oe 41-6] 40-8} 41-3) 178-9] 178-1] 172-0) 74.42) 72.66] 71.04 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 40-7] 40-5} 40-1) 152-4) 152-5) 151-4] 62.03] 61.76] 60.71 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..... 40-8] 40-3} 40-2] 166-8} 166-3] 167-9] 68.05} 67.02) 67.50: 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-...++---+--- 44-0) 43-8} 48-3) 145-1] 145-4! 141-0} 63.84] 63.69] 61.05 
Glawgproductsas te teens ct acon seeteas singe 44-8} 44-6] 44-6) 135-2] 134-3] 132-4] 60.57) 59.90} 59.05. 
GHIASSHANC OLAS SHO GUC tS aces aero nyserere cnekerete crerctert 42-6] 43-0} 42-3) 144-0} 145-1] 188-2) 61.34] 62.39] 58.46 
Products on peLroleumm and COAL. cs 5251s ejoletac's siveleie 39-8} 41-4) 41-0] 199-1} 200-2] 187-9] 79.24] 82.88) 77.04 
(Clirsreaverllyonteye i eucieyonge Gece OC Oat mee Cheon oc 41-7| 41-7} 41-1} 151-0) 149-5} 146-3} 62.97) 62.34] 60.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 41-3] 41-0} 41-5} 123-7) 123-7) 121-5) 51.09} 50.72) 50.42 
AGS alicalistanc Balose sence isis seated riers 42-6] 42-8) 42-2) 171-2) 171-2] 165-2) 72.93) 73.27! 69.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 40-7} 40-6] 41-0} 119-8) 119-0} 116-3) 48.76) 48.31] 47.68 
DITA Des eOOU Seer teeter here cic ose eivisicreiocs cia ais teva erenere mutcenere 41-0} 41-3} 40-9) 155-7] 156-2] 151-6} 63.84] 64.51] 62.00: 
INomachinglal wgovo lg sede HdadaSsnanuuly Sonce Gon DEecnoogocr 40-7| 40-7} 40-1) 133-6] 133-8) 130-8) 54.38) 54.46) 52.45 
(CIM HATE OM). oo 726 A BOA OO BGOROCEO COD COMEE RE Oc uc NOuay.O 40-4) 39-5) 41-0) 147-7} 148-0) 147-5} 59.67] 58.46) 60.48. 
Building sean Suri Cburese vicar ates ores heise ieee keine 39-8} 39-1) 40-8) 159-4) 159-4) 159-3) 63.44] 62.33] 64.99 
Highways, bridges and streets...-......2.-:-s5-+--5 41-8} 40-3} 41-4] 124-5) 124-4) 121-8) 52.04] 50.13) 50.48 
Electric and motor transportation...................-+-- 45-2| 44-8! 45-0) 143-5] 144-2) 140-7] 64.86] 64.60) 63.32 
SET VA COn TN aa ee eat otei chase Sus ateiace. wit tovaugithevetthasnan asSeranaperatas stat He rie a a ane at rae Pre 
H TVOSUMULAN LSS erated cies tere ps yaaa : : ° : : : : : 3.65 
Site ag dirvacleaningy plants 4 near aeettsiere 40-4; 40-6} 41-0) 82-5) 82-2) 80-6} 33.33 33.37) 33.05 
“Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Period 





Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 
Monthly Average 1951 
Monthly Average 1952 
Monthly Average 1953 
Monthly Average 1954 


Week Preceding: 


June Tid OB Avi tatptereaarsy cre: 
July We PODS oe Soe hy ee te ee eee 
August Lepr 954.9 Ae aceite 
Septembene is 1954. oper ras eee 
October Le (ODS ed eae chan 
INovembene lin Go4ee ee er aeree eet 
1) Gcem bere 0 04a ten 
January a. LOD De aera} 
Fie briana mols Odo) teers eer 
March ale SB Risse eee ae 
April line LOD Dae wee ee ee ests 
May 1 Rca ORS rr ae Ne ee SOE Lac age 
June Te 1955 (L) Seer eeentnirn xe 








mH Co S100 WO 


bow WO ATOR OO 


Average 
Hours 


Worked 
per Week 


%* 





Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


cooobs oOo oO 


pA 
rs 
am 

He CO 1-7 CO bo OrsT or GD bO 


an 
HS 
ou 
ou 





Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 





Index Numbers (Ay. 1949 = 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Consumer 
Price 
Index 





100) 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 


100-0 
102-1 
102-9 
110-4 
116-5 
117-9 


116-9 
118-3 
117-5 
117-1 
118-4 
Iilfg}o 4 
119-6 


120-9 
120-6 
112-2 
122-5 
123-4 
123-4 





Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


weekly earnings index. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 


National Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


forms, UIC 751: Statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* 











Live Applications for Employment 





























Month ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

peptembene dl. 1949 ee. wen cee 19,940 22, 620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 Teieoot 
teisienl ote Gly cM ale, oe eee 29,631 16,558 46,189 97, 634 53, 969 151, 603 
eonmevaallorcve: Wh, mene sues ee ee 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 79, 627 47,509 127,136 
Sepucmbpere ie Jogeee es. secs ens © 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
Srqorremderye Ae PSB oe Ge sed eee. 24, 203 20 oz 44,524 113,191 48’, 634 161, 825 
‘Sejeiieramlsyeye” Wh, ORES Anos someencmece 13,691 14,110 27,801 180,407 70,472 250,879 
October eR OF CIR 8 Sak, 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
INGO Chelan! OD Seen pen len, 13,724 10,501 24, 225 187, 123 77,003 264,126 
Mecembotee l904 ek tian cee ae sel 16, 104 10,504 26, 608 255,811 85, 229 341,040 
January LE ROD De ateenien 5 oko Bee 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
SD RUAT eRe ODDs So tweao ce ae eae 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 117,651 601,031 
March liad MOS YS\R 5 ee 8 ee eee ee 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628,586 
April Ne OH Geant: cus e ae sts 10, 611 11,506 Pp Nile 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May LOSS Sap eae shyt ce 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394, 621 98, 601 493 , 222 
June AME OD Stee net Nn UL Soh 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76, 273 281,903 
July Spel OND eR nae he ct. heca 18,741 17,392 36, 133 1525 711 77, 865 230,576 
August emer OS iirc ee ees 18,363 16, 665 35,028 2 aLO 72,674 205,384 
peptembpen ls L95o ()l.. cine. e.- ss 26,320 19,536 45,856 121,945 64, 280 186, 225 
*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2..UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 29, 
1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 




















Industry Male Female Total 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,318 1,170 2,488 
POrestry sho an ee ee oe er ioe 2,956 12 2,968 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 483 76 559 
Metall Voit oc ree Sienna .-d atten ters pened eee ee: cham a 193 18 211 
LENE Eee tae eRe Oh rea me tits «AS, Rie cen tne Som crate 97 24 121 
INon=MWetal Manin gins ect + ccc tue bie aco tater ere 138 2 140 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.............:.00....05. 14 2 16 
IBEOSD CULE Sete cis tik coe hes Sak Re NETO eo es 41 30 71 
Manutacturing ses scot cect ok Dee ee ee 6 ern ovas 4,190 3,610 7,806 
Hoods and) Beyeragest perce ce bee rae Ee eee 498 452 950 
Tobaccomndgl ObaccOmErOdUGls eran ere en tern ener: 4 6 10 
Rubbergeroducts* inert ee ee 73 4] 114 

hea thenterOq@ucts ae case we eacte tat eee a eee 91 249 34 
Textile eroduets (except clothing) .-lne eee eee 108 192 300 
Clothinet@extile:an chive) Geers rece eet eerie aoe oe 166 1,639 1.805 
Wood Products Us. Sart ence Cea oe tees 658 106 764 
(PADSE PLOGUCESH 5 = -cpkee eee ere e eine Eeo cette ey meer Cement mer 145 99 244 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 112 12 224 
lromandisteeloeroductsa sneer eeeeee ca eee 720 143 863 
AH MeF ALOHA OY MOULIN eh ogo drs ocodasadbe vs obadae 637 75 712 
INon=HerrousuVieta lee roducts ass cece oie terentetce 276 55 Boil 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........:.........- 315 VAG 492 
Non-MetalligMineral®Broducts=. -peeneeeecs naan ee 125 33 158 
Productsion etroleumy and. Onl eee eee 20 17 37 
Chemical -Productssyna.pe coma ccntaractrn er ann ies 172 101 273 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 70 113 183 
Constructions 2s ae bn ee eee 3,000 114 3,114 
General (Contraccore.a51 2) eee oe ee ee 2,141 59 2,200 
Special elnacde:@ontracuorstecncurecemeeiteetir soem 859 55 914 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,013 305 1,318 
‘Prams portation eer te ere eee Le eee 857 152 1,009 
SOLAS) cass ea Satta eee IY ee et NT aspen 66 17 83 
GOommunicationtsn tr acer. hate Reo eee eae cite 90 136 226 
Public Utility Operation..........................02.005. 65 59 124 
NET (MIs ena rae ON iy ae RRL Se oe se Se, ak 2,407 2,399 4,806 
Wholesalen ave aso ta On a ate eee ne ees 857 583 1,440 
Reta ee eR On EN aca eee ed ene Oe ney eee 1,550 1,816 3,366 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 747 801 1,548 
ServlCe@xs ian rR ee 2,861 8,330 11,191 
Communityioreublic Services ree e eee nee en 213 eos 1,426 
Government, Service.ce. santero eee ten em one 1,105 390 1,495 
Recreation Services ke ccin..4 oer eee eee ace 180 We 307 
Business: Service kr ned. Or ae ae ee eee ye eee 585 442 1,027 
Personal Service aren as ae ed Cre eee 718 6,218 6,936 
GRANDITOTAL Wie rises een toasts hee 19,040 16,876 35,916 
































Change from 

















June 30, July 30, 
1955 1954 

_ 173 | + 769 
+ 182 | + 2,025 
- 83.)/° = 155 
= AO) a 65 
— 4 = 54 
_ 138 — 192 
+ 1 = 2 
+ 3 | = 28 
AF 926 | + 2,053 
+ 1365/5 — 543 
oe 10 = 2 
+ 34) + 69 
+ 140 i 122 
+ 28 + 68 
+ 544 | + 304 
+ 143 + 365 
-f 49} + 146 
_ 111 + 55 
— 3] + 412 
— 114 + 312 
“+ 27) + 237 
cs 18 + 219 
+ Bi) se 93 
— 37 + 22 
_ 19; + 72 
-+ UW ate 38 
+ 280} + 1,192 
+ 138 | + 897 
+ 142 | + 295 
+ 143 | + 452 
+ 128}; + 410 
+ 19 -—- 38 
— 4) + 4 
— 40; + 37 
_ 108 | + 1,469 
+ 59 | + 480 
_ MN. Se 989 
_ 1238 | + 583 
“ 403 _ 144 
— 285 + 154 
— 50. — 105 
+ 143} + 242 
— 1,317) + 1,898 
— 908 | + 10,465 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 28, 1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 


Occupational Group 





Live Applications for Employment 























Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1, 863 728 2,591 3, 832 leone 5, 205 
Giloniealeworkerd.4. coef se snc ae cea 1,209 3,642 4,851 9,361 20,587 29,948 
SHC OT KOLA Nene es se mL oe OM melo ee 1,565 1, 206 Piel 3, 824 9,320 13, 144 
Personal and domestic service workers... 877 6, 888 7,765 18, 695 11,620 30,315 
SYS HAYS Olas 3: oe AI ee ee ve ||Onir Ace oe ee 28 583 2 585 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,380 789 2,169 1,598 506 2,104 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers........ 8,566 2,362 10, 928 55, 672 16,525 72,197 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

ASSOC ng aa OS eee ar 60 15 75 764 419 1,183 
llextilegme Opin’. etCs.. aia. cess. 134 1, 680 1,814 2, 842 10,508 13,345 
Lumber and wood products ea 3,118 7 Shileb 5,866 145 6,011 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. PU 11 38 634 359 993 
Leather and leather products......... es 165 237 865 911 1,776 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 23 1 24 176 39 Zilp 
DetalworkiIngen sccm ccs este veces 667 30 697 8, 609 1,039 9,648 
USISCULICal Marin eee ne aera eats eos 173 81 254 1,330 841 Del( 
Transportation equipment............. DB Mee 2c ie, ae 28 605 61 666 
VE (rim compere teten Seine thier | Meet Fk 1D Otel ete wor aoe 156 O74: oe 974 
(WOnStMUCULO MME Le ser ees Be eee sas 1,641 1 1, 642 9,391 2 9,393 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 579 13 592 8, 926 Te. 9,003 
Communication and public utility...... GOSS aegcet oe 69 324 i 331 
Ara LePAnG Ser VICE os 5 cc ccccscerod cu vies 230 287 517 1,998 1,076 3,074 
Other skilled and semi-skilled ........ 1,346 55 1,401 9,122 765 9, 887 
UOT EIN eM cee at Rt NPR oe seb eunsian : 69 16 85 1,345 268 1, 613 
EN DDLENGICESHERmen Lakes ak ema RS en eal eee ee 174 1,901 13 1,914 

Unskilledsworkerss ja.cs cls ose t eee cree. 2,875 1,050 3,925 39,145 125741 51,886 
Hood ELODACCO: NEEE wen Gentes tas os. 270 361 631 1,304 2,145 3,449 
Lumber and lumber products......... 348 4 352 4,124 245 4.369 
AN KH nore tie ats ean Hl pai SOO 162 27 189 2,794 410 3, 204 
@Onsuriculontern te weet ee eis 1,385 2 Oot 16,073 33 16, 106 
Other unskilled workers.............. 760 656 1,416 14, 850 9,908 24.758 

GRAND TOTAL............. 18,363 16,665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205,384 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 











* Currrent vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JULY 28, 1955 








Unfilled Vacancies(?) 





Live Applications 




















Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous } Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
July 28, | June 30, | July 29, | July 28, | June 30, | July 29, 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Newfoundlamd tte s o55 festa ee ee tecteretiaess 362 364 538 5,747 6,037 4,956 
@omer Broo key are tees cat Oran ec eereerre 67 18 39 1,397 1,507 1,719 
Granditallss i j.520 4s Se ee a eee reir ee 2 1 2 357 398 370 
Sta Johnisite ac creda ce ae ace come 293 345 497 3,993 4,132 2,867 
Prince Edward Island..........................05. 163 328 496 942 1,235 1,095 
Gharlottetowncccae ee ae eee 78 286 166 552 709 653 
Summerside ..5 ee oentbiee aera ea ee 85 42 330 390 526 442 
NOVA: SCO GAr etn eacehe arte eo oe 1,376 1,698 1,099 10,028 11,095 11,861 
ATNTETSG ee reed hee Rie, Lee nee 20 79 8 310 502 461 
Bridgewater: ter uc sce ee ree rerio tees 23 3 45 311 371 377 
LBC WhUEsy Gy ae, che ke RCM oo cece dat en ce iA Re RE Ne 1,096 15152 661 3,240 Sane je one 
TA VETTOSS As BARE. Los safe Pee Batak RE eek coae Pia G sit ete cee EE eee 1 213 188 295 
Kentville sistas ea ioe een a Ae icersagaun 102 194 54 508 703 867 
TLAVOTDOOL Set Seen ee RTRs, roa ee et 27 55 68 154 202 ali 
INS Ww? GlascOWwinn aa eee oe ee eer 39 47 62 1,538 1,552 1,943 
Spring Wiles hoe ea rca eee eee eee ee 5 4 12 147 164 359 
Sydney eee Bisa ae eee ee een tin nko: we 91 137 2,785 2,627 2,642 
AL PUTO RE eee LT er bes MR OR ak eA Et a eh 29 46 26 389 470 418 
SATIN O Ub ey meee eee ett oe EM ee ee es. 13 7 25 433 544 566 
New: Bruns with goss. 2.he es owes Sosted 884 1,333 955 7,939 10,082 9,757 
(Bathurst ere eee ee nae sonst te 12 8} 12 480 668 613 
Camp bell ton Saeco ynte aesiicretec te reteset iene ee 30 29 41 524 850 589 
Hodmiundston wits) Aone sock Sone aoe ee 10 42 20 362 530 371 
lbasolVakeyroyle wee Are, aso hid oteoatneic Mae e mee ema: 253 447 176 497 694 901 
Min 66) eee ee tee es aS eee 20 4 13 222 287 509 
Moncton....... ee ee Ca eer a cy SPC ean eee 300 274 451 1,810 2,021 2,148 
INew castles Weyekr de peace ee Shae ree 5 1 9 699 967 726 
Sainitd OHn years Wien eed oie ona ee nies 201 283 174 2,642 Sy ale Pd if iless 
StuStephens Ge. & sere eaten Me eer eee Oke 12 121 36 347 435 652 
Sussexiceee pies AS, Seen ee ee oc are 33 87 16 103 167 138 
WOGdStOCKE ARS. 5 accent ee eee eee 8 Be i 253 347 397 
QueheGikee here Tes ee Bente 10,368 9,932 6,553 63,881 70,535 81,648 
ASDESTOSIS Sane PA fio eterte et a ee RO hace ee. 54 72 28 247 322 219 
Besuliarnoistey od ee eee oe Re eceee. 56 93 14 281 346 469 
‘Bucking harap ce conte rere eee ete 10 De 15 240 311 387 
Casa pscal sree see ee ee ee 329 80 5 723 658 393 
Chand lerce i oa. ete eee eee ee ee 5 7 | ON ee on 165 223 213 
Chicoutimi..... EAA cen eas nian HO Tw Rape aN STs 280 278 76 611 722 923 
Dol bea See a ee ees ee ee eee 121 137 10 309 374 509 
Drimmondvallenen eee eerie ie anes ae 70 72 62 916 1,066 1,823 
Farnhain:5..% 31. coe oe ae een 59 105 41 475 488 290 
Horestvilleret <5) Uae ee ee ee 316 307 2 330 667 370 
ASDC: cree eae cha eee one y 8 6 158 291 193 
Gira by aie es cis oe ecient eee oe 13 33 23 1,518 1,024 1Pioe 
Lull cars An ee ees ns carder eee ter eee 67 ye 75 994 ibn il 1,084 
Jolietie. ees ys Mee er a oe eee 99 109 122 iL iIS3"/ 1,260 1,530 
JONGWEres eee ene Se ee eee Pees ibi 55 73 31 604 752 1,072 
achirte t:3: oi. eaten eh wees 7 eee ee ee Neer eee sed 11 15 12 263 265 299 
Tia: Malbaie 3 ins ee ee cee ce eae hee 28 eee 4 245 302 154 
Toa Tug ues Se eins. eecrtoe eeccs cue ee eee re 762 516 81 193 257 331 
LEVIS cree Ato. Cohn Rho RICE ene ee reer 179 137 125 1,617 1,844 1,812 
Louiseville.. 22. aie aio eee oe ee 47 49 46 476 406 724 
Mani waka. «cig nena Oe See See ee 42 36 8 102 177 167 
Matane fee ort te eee ee Oe ee ete, 1 61 25 377 ayia 564 
Méganticw windstar bene Ore eee 5 77 46 254 314 378 
Mont?Laurienrsa scat cee irs eee eee 2 2 9 433 335 603 
Montmaony 3. BAS oe anes eee ee 40 47 16 450 578 645 
Montréal seco Se ee oe oa re ee nt ee ee 4,663 4,139 Cras De ANP, 29,759 36 , 204 
New: Richmond stipe ree ee tee oe 39 55 4 Pith 409 Bie 
Port=Alred Gyan See eee ae ee 28 71 16 243 370 276 
Québec tear eee rae eens ene a ee 562 656 451 6,610 7,000 5,725 
FReiImOus kate ate leet eye en ne ee epee ae 109 51 13 563 716 647 
Riviere-d=LOup 45 see eee eee 121 69 306 653 1,014 1,084 
Robervalye. Sse weee oa oe ee ee 15 17 45 287 431 549 
1 RG) Iho one hrs A ee ini COUN Ud ee a ee 118 103 81 897 1,190 1,464 
StesA cathe. Non. ceo SeE See e 122 88 10 206 243 290 
Ste-Anne de: Bellevues eo eee ee cere 82 101 21 351 378 316 
Ste- Thérése = 7)...5 Shaye cee ee eee 86 89 65 611 597 921 
St-Georges: Hsts. fc. oac oe eee ee ce 161 186 298 515 600 701 
St ELV aCinthe Son, eh een eee a eee 99 229 137 1,160 937 1,406 
St-Jeants: asrsntc cee See Be ee 83 89 76 770 729 1,055 
St-JerOmes Ps ke he eee en eee eee 38 41 29 446 548 637 
St-Josephud Almas. seat eee ee eee 103 58 30 486 665 765 
Sept=lles' A awake soc. eee Seek ee ee eee 48 85 34 We 290 120 
Shawinigan sMallg<: 0 se eee eee eee nee 36 51 24 1,687 1,668 1,746 
Sherbrooke yyy, cis eos. see ce ee ee eee ila 262 143 1,948 2,135 2,698 
Sorel ts cetacare aes cSt eee ee ee eee 18 31 20 986 1,137 1,332 
Lhetiord: Minesi), .ahtndok cee 125 72 41 595 697 718 
LroissRiviéress0A) so8 see eee eee 245 263 897 2,062 2,288 2,883 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JULY 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

























































































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (2) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 28, | June 30, | July 29, | July 28, | June 30, | July 29, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ILE acs Cle 
UU GM@ies A. Bonu. Aen. eee ee ane 475 581 42 704 766 924 
Bellies llareecnie PE etre iclde sock yeoman 56 44 33 720 844 1,154 
WiGtOnia Vallone st bie tee a eee oa) Atk ee 98 107 92 597 614 877 
Ontario. Nae, aca ttle Nix aiscic ied ge eave «os 11,320 11,215 7,349 72,776 77,546 97,983 
Arnprior STi ean Git eicsick = ar TOA Tia, CNR es a 26 1 13 99 108 
Barrie. eee at. CPN oe, sev tasord ciate Teter ccuie Dales 169 116 675 609 710 
Bee en ri ros cei fis a 1 AME ae scoot Aleruare «oa 27 27 38 831 893 759 
BRA CO DTIC CR ras oe eRe esc enn tote eee. 227 469 79 159 190 216 
IBSEN IA OL HBYA Es coh tae oy or PR See Cee ea 55 74 25 304 390 245 
Brantford Repo revea stay ee hcretenetaNe atic oh o> Shp ciavienaves ab cea elec Miopaccrs ee 168 46 1,539 1,491 2,121 
roc kevalle wee yy ae. Mik ccs A eae 19 13 19 252 244 227 
WaT Ebony Ge ae Meee cook cetacean + ta Noles contin: 4 Uf 6 97 103 248 
(CHover nla Reticet eae" Aah: eeepc 408 WG 340 848 932 1,356 
Cobourg SRA 0 Bo TCE ERE Ria, See eee eee eS 16 12 2 337 326 389 
Collinge wao diet meer seth cetet 2. cocks Malas dy cal: 51 29 31 589 463 717 
VO ATSER LG'S 2 icp ace ogee oe re 58 102 205 1,641 1,667 1,551 
IRR a LUNES), easement eee ee 28 33 29 241 ail 256 
Fort Frances ea AAS Ott: oe a CEE Ee ee eee 9 14 169 208 118 
I OrbaV Vall tyres ae eh iene he ee i ed eee 162 126 80 703 866 1,069 
(Opti . 2. acco ane ott Ta ee ene pee eee 54 60 55 543 500 1,174 
Gananoque OO bait UP err ehe teeatat E e  e e 21 13 5 110 116 127 
(QOClaeiOlhe’. Seo Ga Oe ese Rn a ee ee eee 26 23 20 188 201 167 
(GHGHO DS 6 aha. ox eaters Be eae rae eee Pete ee? 107 102 89 1,024 976 1,326 
leben ilar a ds sas, ate coos Sere One eee a eee ee HON 653 429 5,080 5,678 8,924 
ETE S IO UUINy: amperes Retas es ee noth heete ca ec cieusushe Metts fe on 1B} 19 16 192 208 207 
JBAerESTONIL oor IEE a eae nee ee en ee 144 26 45 237 2 Dill 49] 
AGE US KES) Ode mete WMO eeroral gre Sen Sie oenieteastah ears 28 14 13 261 370 349 
TERCENIGY SE) e-card, ech ates A oN ae a ee PAs) 62 12 187 250 141 
JESUNORSER ROS... don sa ieee, CS Ree ee ee 133 125 190 765 818 725 
Gini Ane Kew Rene tte, eee 4, See. e wae 35 67 30 379 448 523 
JEG THOLISSNE Sc re a Re TE an, See 123 124 57 1,893 1,265 2,069 
GCA TTA pOM eee nm Abe nye eee at Bevaic Ao akc esas 16 24 it 522 519 1,099 
Ubsba¥e Re haic., |, We be each so Sg tae tess, Rare ee a eae 57 44 44 369 435 612 
TEISCO Weleeen eee EN FA Hrs e Eek eis seh icrctalen a 29 Gal! 8} 103 134 149 
HT T2C OME oa oe oe orate a eRe cate so es oD a uscdleake 564 548 410 2,385 2,433 3,098 
IMincliian CMR ya a TePee ee a hye e: Ah rs aac tects 46 36 21 241 249 600 
IS ENOTITIEOL a doe bla eaten Plae Senos bene oe ee 7 14 5 219 198 183 
ING wa onontOr ap cisttehe ciate og etircie so ie aaaten ace 196 161 92 1,508 Ley 1,224 
Nie oarcam bial cpeaee ere Sen me ee IS a 87 91 52 80] 1,008 1,161 
INGieb lies avast seat tet tate APIS wien o.cec ile a deck 89 64 88 534 615 646 
(Oe evallleiye eter ee ee acini bcccv cys Gems ana 141 125 31 ital 221 356 
CONSUME = ch cs ee eae on EN Dy nea ae ee 5 | 21 326 333 445 
Ogle wae ee eee eo 5 fa curd a Sens eine 121 99 80 1,618 Sale 4,099 
Ottawa sere eee eee, See ee 888 1,170 815 2,226 2,414 2,548 
(CONiGinl Stone aS ee ae eo ee 95 7 31 809 678 948 
Patra COUN Mane. Rees no Ae ee ee a 2 RNa hseteeen Ue 100 104 
BOM DLO Ke we ee eer tre dee chek a tand ose 195 253 fal 582 892 689 
JERESTEG) 25 2 Ste AN i coe A A ee a ee 36 51 35 130 150 174 
HS bem O GO lame et are eee eee, Shae yc arava eed 64 32 91 1,274 1,356 1,524 
JE NELROIDG Goa cee ctene te on ees GaP eae Ie Aca epee 13 2 3 100 86 104 
ZO RGR ATED UUEe treet tery oer sah aviation atten reies 152 124 105 1,140 1,380 1,307 
niiste @ OND OLIN wamer yan vein rerscheieis cision, wis tere cote 19 20 10 301 285 561 
BES COUL MM eT aes PS eR RA, nae an teens 49 41 18 349 439 405 
VOUT eee eee eee Pats pret . everic te teresine eleva Baars nas 19 51 13 342 353 285 
SUMS abla tin Cope mies che ete Maid ceic ayer tacees decrees 198 166 74 1, 632 1,828 2,946 
Sue Ul Olas Meee be erate nity ate tenor, hae eee 69 56 69 475 511 466 
SEHR OTIE EW, sevitais Gia MEG oe CRE ES CORE IEG eerie 71 162 61 1,022 944 1225 
SHAbAle Suen, WES Ss oe Re A een ei Dea a eo eeaa 106 78 109 668 862 2,191 
SIT CO CREE ee tec ee 2h 2 Plan pesca 86 Dail 91 456 365 425 
DLOUKE NO OUNCE Mat: a teak a eamercmals take sete ets cov cen aotecere 11 10 14 83 93 104 
SUED IU HARS ARTUR, See AS 6 wen Ai, SR ICRP rs orci eng 15 24 Dil 274 255 238 
PUREE ONG ee eee ee iNet cre era eth. *, meta del aeeper ict 23 59 26 389 400 679 
SVnnemaeConay, IOEMUI, Ob tn yy en og pe a re Mean Peel eri irene 2 9 364 998 413 
SHIVG I SIDI eh cpaceloats Se ee ae te ne ee ere cre a 171 171 94 950 1,146 1,241 
EUpiriarrainis Meret een Ce oo scene eke teal ajesclate ia ow tons 119 148 58 867 994 928 
PROT ONUCOMMMCR ie nate tes Sv skis odin 2+ Se Re eae 3, 982 3,798 2,294 22,259 24,757 23,115 
IR ESTU NOI § a ala Le Oe See aD a ees Ream eee 44 47 36 434 578 494 
Wicilicert onic tee tegen Bn noma cdicvclsr ac yarn tothe 44 36 30 269 292 379 
While ike Jaonctcas LAS aaa ceo Aneemncs ose 9 6 3 220 256 344 
AH ERUENGG Hie ON a Se ee CREP score ae PAL 24 5 987 1,007 il ail 
WSS Teen tere Ee Rt eh vasra a oa eet s+ slices cncuarexgealleasyacets 194 332 155 1,089 982 892 
WV VaLrACL ese Teg Wotmenreey hte teeren yas su ctis hechede cyci aun MeMeyeonereke cess 272 345 103 4,645 3, 654 11, 220 
VV GLS Eh Clearer tr occ, crsvpe reuskctetets ce aye eigen ancien 35 48 30 223 Sle 511 
LGOT) ere ee hed ks hee legs oe eee Gi 2,210 2,504 1,966 9,979 11,144 10,595 
Sees a cee tk SORE A Dah ale 431 236 470 556 565 
ID PylieWinls |< aided SACN Dae Oo Reet cn one dene 27 7B} 17 230 332 266 
EQLATI BLUR OTM oy WHE PIE ec cers Sieiape- am terete seers ot 42 45 42 137 178 162 
IDeeisiao lk I Pgnbot, on See eome esa eor od dul s0 70bo. 56 53 36 318 389 416 
GRAYS) IBENS. so 6's Sin Bae rn ACO PE Oar eD Opodo 4 10 43 51 7 45 
VUITLTAT COMME oi patter ree ate cies Wine es, scacacomens fereuaiarerese 1, 837 2,015 1,592 8,773 9, 632 9,141 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JULY 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 28, | June 30, | July 29, | July 28, | June 30, | July 29, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Saskatchewan... 064 ose ehh ee oo ce eee 1,286 1,314 1,763 4,616 6,180 4,009 
HS tO Valera. cle eee oo eee ALL ee 56 35 35 67 113 82 
IMiGOS6: J awe. n. os N error a ene ge een eres 210 239 157 432 584 386 
iNortheBattlelord! eed sey oee ac ie ee recess 48 33 113 326 395 240 
Prince Albert, .cceee es BORER cy eae it 125 50 901 1,324 871 
TVR In Ret Bien IR. ely OSs orck eons ce ee ere 393 330 433 1,072 1,301 716 
Saska TOOU ss aia te Eicon eo On ncn oe 229 387 387 1,081 1,473 1,048 
Swath Curnenteny ieee eee oe eR aon 154 60 286 158 219 166 
Wey burn aie c cee 2 peel een OEM eg ee eee SE 53 43 83 88 110 83 
VOT KEON MM rcntan sets noe Mee eee ee ane 92 62 219 491 661 417 
AMD eras Nanette. Jen pees Se eIe ee eR ees chia tae 3,140 3,208 1,845 8,776 10,846 10,726 
BAIN OTTO: ete ee cee CE ies I. oe 24 29 10 160 27 299 
Oa ne £ Cee eMart wlese con ROU OR G0 oes arent 1,031 US 619 2,919 3,461 3, 280 
Admire ulers cg <i. ess cae en eee: gene ee 24 if 47 293 325 192 
BiG MmOntOlek. o Wee cece hee oe ee es 1,568 1,483 856 3,724 4,778 4,960 
TNA SOT MS. oc teen Ra Ace ee es eee eee eee 68 28 43 158 184 258 
Methibridieen ein 2a cen en eee 212 318 138 654 834 712 
Medicinestat.. 5. et ene Lee ome ere ere 107 77 55 477 433 462 
Ried) Deere wing. tee. cc cehen nn ee eee 106 79 42 391 556 py, 
Niellowknite (fice: Closed) sss eerie Figures included 35 Figures included 28 
with Edmonton with Edmonton 
British:Columbia, sone an oo: poe ee 3,919 4,164 2,462 20, 700 25,876 26,223 
(CHTEWa Ghee ie et Ra Pn © cen. eee ie Se 41 73 132 470 670 477 
COurtenal Veo Sei or See ee ee eee 58 29 22 321 538 597 
Cranbrook | sao ee eee eee ee ae: 32 23 14 197 363 218 
Dawson Gree kek tee 3 ade cee a Ee 25 30 16 439 503 149 
SB SU na Vere ott Fo MOOR | ied! are NR mu or YE rs INT ceo hg 72 45 28 214 249 251 
Keim loops) a ec ee oc eh ee a, ee 142 139 94 287 371 Ole 
IWelownaaes 6 cave ee tec alee hs an foe ae ees 26 57 4 276 385 263 
IMISSTOmM: Gay xe ko doa eters secs en ert ee oS ae ates ae 969 469 359 710 502 
IN MATIN OR Fe cin SON ce, Ree aaa I. Laer 62 42 29 566 550 687 
INCISORS. enc) Seinen ia Sif, Tae eae toe aR RS 15 15 38 321 400 462 
INew: Westimins ternttnce tcc cee or ion ene eee 168 253 197 2,602 OOD 3,302 
JCENTICHON si sie ox ee oe eee ee ee eee 13 20 8 155 2b 306 
PortpAlbertite.. acne ead Roe eee cee eee 3H! 49 9 282 307 220 
Prince. Geore6iec. en eat ele ad eee ee 260 202 107 790 966 620 
FeTINCESEVUD EE GS 4. ceed ten or RIE oan IO: Bless 244 214 21 300 386 315 
Prin CObOL Sat ae. ete hs oc) eee eee era, 11 7 3 52 64 65 
LAE L A eee crt ty ce eR Reeth rnc Ten a eS Pe ee iyi 56 19 278 483 562 
VanGOuMer sds. ci ec ok oo es ia eee eres 1,516 1,449 896 110), PAR 12,582 14,113 
ViGENOD: Pee ..: 27h sea eee Race ee cy ir ae oa I, 35 73 29 213 294 321 
VA CEOTIA AA The tee ee i ey ee 291 321 205 7, Pra 2,306 2,234 
Whitehorses.n: ich ieee bree ate ee en at 87 98 122 225 379 242 
Canadacc. Sekccco de Ae eee eee eee 35, 028 36,133 25,026 | 205,384 | 230,576 258,853 
Males. ceecatts Bere «rah ee, cat ae eee eee 18, 363 18,741 12,124 132,710 R52 181,457 
Henialess.. oon cee e ie oo ee oe ah 16, 665 17,392 12,902 72, 674 77, 865 77,396 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
re 1 Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
1950 e Me.,,2 2. eek cia yah Dae Oe: 790, 802 559, 882 230, 920 56,732 151,488 | 321,354 179,732 81,546 
LEN eet a eee ah SAS 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196, 754 96,111 
TOS26 5 tek eet ee Ape ante he eee 980, 507 Cerne 302, 730 84,640 | 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115, 870 
TODS Ret AR oe « tnice ead meaner ae 993, 406 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201, 670 112) 20 
NOS ens ate 3 NN EO eet ee 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
195477) MONS) ae ae aan 477, 801 294, 930 182, 871 37, 833 118, 580 152, 022 99,101 70, 265 
LOS5a(7 months). een eee eae 493,455 326, 465 166, 990 35, 908 116, 529 LD o2e 96,537 68, 959 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Estimated Month of July 1955 
2s xe ach —--— 
er Week Numt f 
Province Receiving ewig Dave Bleek Amount 
* iy - Ss sie Somat oO 
Gases mencing Dei eee Benefit 
thousands) Benefit Brackets) Paid 
$ 
PPR EEL REE OR re Set iV lnc Niels Seda poss s AEA wh Ca dieates 3-4 737 67,965 (431) 231,699 
SMU Es CALE UMIARG [Ae 2h <b. 05 mah shoe's oe 0142 warble ds oan teak 0-6 190 12,925 (95) 35, 663 
Nova Scotia. Mee a Sci CI eRe HEEL SORT re eT eaER fc orn ee 8-0 3,630 164,698 (4,362) 531,139 
ING We DSTUnS WAG Kempe 1 the tise ae sc asian aac Dicks unre noone 6-0 1,829 123,150 (2,202) 388, 655 
Quebec 4c Gowers 6 Bin OE ROROPLE Uae PO Tee Se ney eee ie ene at ae Or 44-] 16,467 | 1,030,635 (28, 648) 3,044, 874 
Ontario Ree RAS Ao iy tegets asics has d os dno ls o Leietan octane ae 43-7 18,330 994,172 (24,006) 2,992,718 
IMETOLOD AREER rene Cite emit £6 n clk! x, bole oe need oe oe 5:5 1,791 126,951 (3,462) 366,511 
as ea Cleat ere eet aXe cate on, cea, sesh hin gas han oes 2-9 805 63, 738 (1,253) 189,275 
Ne lege bossa ds ty ia Poa ape pages 6-2 1,591 | 119, 189 (2,644) 373, 602 
IB EUELS@.OUIN DLA pr eete, o e eck: ahh oy. aceite gia ox ea cette tinge BER, 12-0 4,620 257 , 482 (6, 865) 793,416 
peopel @ansdsaitlyal Go Dee.. yg wean ee Geile e cece 132-4 49,990 | 2,960,905 (73,968) 8,947,552 
otal Gana datuine: 1 Oboes. vcs. wee -cc ee weeseeee 170-4 64,865 | 4,113,157 (86, 166) 12, 645, 439 
sLotalGanadas Jal yal 54 sen, oo a. atk aie ok 163-57 (i 203A S28 (76,310) 12,760,098 





*Asa result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the pattern 
of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries under the changed 
system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


t Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—_ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT JULY 29, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
(DISABILITY CASES *INCLUDED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

























































































Days Continuously on the Register July 30, 
Province and Sex}—---——- : — - ae 
6 an 121 an ota 
Total ica 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73-96 97-120 ae 
Newfoundland... Saal 628 390 337 577 552 422 209 456 3,831 
Maleg oes: 3,270 579 360 305 528 518 382 186 412 3,585 
Remale........ 301 49 30 32 49 34 40 23 44 246 
Prince Edward 
dis lariGl aes tae 612 84 63 Hel 113 81 54 40 100 690 
Malashewn.t.. 2 431 60 48 54 84 50 36 30 69 503 
Pemaless...... 181 24 15 23 29 31 18 10 3l 187 
Nova Scotia..... 7,644 1,375 781 1,125 1,350 870 548 323 MPO? 8, 436 
(Mall enti ag cit 6,307 1,147 677 970 1,109 701 435 245 1,023 7,246 
Female........ LAS RYE 228 104 155 241 169 113 78 249 1,190 
New Brunswick. . 5, 690 978 551 716 1,164 774 541 285 681 7,522 
Tale. ee 4,386 760 416 560 939 608 422 206 475 6, 129 
Female........ 1,304 218 135 156 225 166 119 79 206 1,393 
Quebeerweat a. 48,016 HO), aly 4,471 5,075 7,560 5, 265 4,126 2,810 8,192 61,148 
Maleea moe cs 31,035 PETE 2,983 3, 184 4,533 3,236 2,675 1,857 5, 290 43, 167 
Blemales.o..... 16,981 3, 240 1,488 1,891 3, 027 2,029 1,451 953 2,902 17,981 
Ontarionsnne oe: 47,994 10,505 4,508 5, 184 6,998 4,895 3, 768 2,680 9,456 74,451 
Malorne. tho) 28,894 6, 845 2,840 3,014 3,960 2,678 2,073 ISH 5,953 53,996 
Female........ 19,100 3,660 1,668 Pye Weld) 3,038 or2ty 1,695 1,149 3,503 20,455 
Manitoba........ 6, 264 1,454 496 610 873 603 427 ood 1,469 7,004 
Males - AR ies AR 3,683 934 301 358 462 322 251 184 871 4,253 
Hem aleanee. see 2,581 520 195 252 411 281 176 148 598 2 tol 
Saskatchewan... . 2,863 523 233 260 378 311 223 175 760 2,204 
ate - Ne et: 1,874 337 143 176 225 188 141 108 556 1,323 
Hemaleaors 989 186 90 84 153 123 82 67 204 881 
Alberta. sane aad 4,961 1,052 367 476 701 bol 499 398 917 6,876 
Male: Boe en 3,220 713 226 259 406 333 366 276 646 5, 056 
iRermale sere 1,736 339 141 PAT, 295 218 133 122 271 1,820 
iti i 12, 402 ale 1,033 1,464 1,758 iPeGe 925 672 2,470 16,751 
“taste oat 7,973 1,892 Ty 876 1,063 818 560 415 1,632 12,245 
Hemlalern ea... 4,429 825 316 588 695 545 365 257 838 4,506 
AINA DAR aco. 140,017 29, 833 12,893 15,324 21,472 15,265 114533 7,924 ES EB: 188,913 
OeALE Dn ee 91,078 20,544 8,711 9,756 13,309 9,452 eal 5,038 16, 927 137,503 
FEMALE...... 48,939 9,289 4,182 5,568 8,163 5,813 4,192 2,886 8, 846 51,410 




















* Disability cases: July 29, 1955: 2,926 (1,817 males 1,109 females). July 30, 1954; 2,815 (1.937 males 878 females). 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JULY, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Claims filed at Local Offices 


Province 
Total 

IN@wilound lon clans erent ereren 1,190 
leranaesydeohyaeael US mel son dconoosagacas 239 
INO Va SCOLA ate ne soi tee hai oer nee. 4, 250 
News Bruns wicks repose tech ae 2,306 
Que Be akties tenant Bet nee tre aie oe eee 27, 105 
Ontariogwae oe eee ce OE Eee oon low 
Manitobatrns  dtertan seid cee eee hel aa) 
Saskatchewant arise: (aces eae ere mete DAW, 
PAL Derts eekite ne oc ree aiccn nee ee eee eee Died 
Britishe@olumbidensee ase reemieen 7,239 

Motals@anadandulsy- Ghose eee 81,578* 

Total@anade, lune 1905p meets tae 90,380 

MotaliCanadas July 1054.) a) ee. 106, 269 





Thitial 


56,712 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,831. 


+ In addition, 14,845 revised claims were disposed of. 








Renewal 


1,190 


35,439 
39,669 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending at end of month) 








: Not 
Total Entitled ° 

Disposed to tee Pending 

of Benefit Bann 
1,164 729 435 485 
239 167 92 74 
4,478 3,562 916 905 
2,020 1,656 671 615 
Aoi PE 18,184 7,993 8,102 
31,584 24,244 7,340 11,328 
3,017 2,154 863 566 
Ppa 869 352 307 
2,652 1, 8&4 768 654 
7,724 5,668 2,056 1,497 
80, 583t 59,117 21,466 24, 533 
88, 493 70,522 17,971 23, 538 
105,74 83, 861 21,877 PO BM 


49,557 


appeals by claimants. There were 2,266 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Of these, 860 were special requests not granted, and 704 were 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Beginning of Month of: 


Oetoder te ee ee oo Be ae en nL ne Den eee 


3,393, 000 
3,409, 000 
3, 435, 000 
3, 427,000 
3,224,000 
3, 222,000 





Employed 


2,946,200 


3,039,900 
3,035, 500 


2,961,200 
2,865,600 
2,856, 400 
2,863, 700 
2,905,500 
3,012,300 


Claimants* 


247,800 
199, 500 
188, 900 
191,300 
187,700 
209, 100 
274, 500 


431, 800+ 
543, 4007 

78, 6007 
563, 300 
318,500 
209,700 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER! PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























a at 
2 ' . . Household ommod- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operations dies and 
Services 
[GAGE SIGART MEIN Wr este rots cccinavatke sue eae PE 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
IR eerie Shee ee ee ee ee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
IES Sil=-— SAG) Le een et en nee ea 1si7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1O52—S\ Careemeee aan? ACen e PENS aed 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
LDS sy Career a. Reet tan oases am: 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
10 AS AUIS Gaeta ers cesta Ses elec toese 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 eee Ip tor/ 
SSnvembere sea tete coat 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 Tie 117-6 
OGTOD ET seers Toe oreo 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 723 
INioivemolb er ane wa det itis as aw okt 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
December tether bee seek 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 WA 118-2 
O55 JANUAT ber tate? te suo tne cers eaeus 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
SOT UAT Vetere teeny sits chews ‘ 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 ilyfoal 118-3 
IWarGin memento tes «oe rhea 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
T\jS) a ich Mes eae Mad oe ee ee 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
MEE epee eRe rt ree Be ccce cerns ot aise 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
UNIO Re OM. ese ee ie 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
ULL Veet eee neN tA body aocte. fo 22s a § 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 alec? 
PAUP US Uap RAE ater Esta Bis 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
WEDCCIMD SLRs ae ey Peta teen. 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 























TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Sourcge: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Total ae 
Spite = - |Household| “OT2™m0- 

Aug. 2nd, | July 2nd, | Aug. Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation Dae 
1954 1955 1955 Sarvices 
CES te volmiss Nts. tee. moe 104-4 104-5 105-8 105-2 108-6 100-7 102-7 110-0 
TEV olliishs: tpt estas ete ee est cm ciate. 115-3 114-7 115-1 107-6 124-5 114-5 118-9 119-1 
Sainte Olub merce rie tenn oor oer 117-6 117-3 117-8 TD r7, 125-6 116-1 116-5 124-0 
Wiikey ay negerey le. Met a ee A 117-2 116-7 116-8 114-7 136-0 107-1 114-5 116-8 
Otiawareerere ole oe neseae: 117-0 117-0 117-3 111-4 133-9 111-0 116:3 119-6 
MIL ON OM LOMA Ere rte nunc ohsl oncls 119-0 118-7 118-5 110:-5 147-0 109-9 114-4 118-6 
Mp tababl) 0st 2 erect canth eek cule ra ee 116-4 115-5 116-1 111-6 126-0 112-4 114-1 119-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-3 114-3 115-1 112-7 118-1 114-6 116-9 114-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 115-4 114-1 114-6 110-7 121-1 112-5 115-7 117-3 
WANCOMVEIL ewan coe emer: « 118-1 116°5 116-8 110-1 127-4 112-2 122-5 119-6 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Indexes on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST 1954, 1955} 


















































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
j Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence} working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955% 
JANUAT abe de Myon: older ae 16t 16 11, 106{ 11,106 218,145 0-26 
BPebruany sc sho de eee eee 4 11 90 2 OCe 20,055 0-02 
Mareliteee 2408s 20) coe eee ees "i 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
Ara oe ae Oe ee ad eee 16 De 1,821 2,683 25, 912 0-03 
May Foe) 2 ent feat eee and ee 9 17 Oot: 3, 200 40, 550 0-05 
JUNG. 2 6 Ahr Bence ee ee 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
[VU aeons (eek a COM on) eed tah SiN 19 AP 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
AD SUSti < ott. Gees hoe ero 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
Cumulative coals sass 106 31,905 554, 848 0-08 
1954 
JANUATV <-ciec at en ee at es oe ee 26f 26 10, 6447 10, 644 157,074 0-19 
Rebruary. sees eo kee 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
Maire bcc: a3. 1 ee Ron be | ey ees Pe 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
ADIN mie Lei eee eee 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
May Ree ey icgeths See ene ot Cee 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
UDG Bees cee eae at er a eee 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
ULL Ny ast ee ter a tc Ae a eae 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
AUSUSt ee Lee Soe 8 20 P2207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Cunmiulativestotal seer 122 31,490 469,911 0-07 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
requently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1955 (1) 








Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 





Estab- 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 





Particulars(?) 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing factory 
workers, 
Burin, Nfld. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory 
workers, 
London, Ont, 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls and 
Grand’ Mere, Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory 
workers, 
Downsview 
(Toronto,) Ont. 


Needle factory 
workers, 
Bedford, Que. 














bo 

















122 


250 


400 


58 


19 


1,940 


475 











5,100 


3, 250 


3, 000 


8, 000 


800 


400 


44,000 


4,750 











July 


July 


July 


June 


Apr. 


May 


July 


July 


28 


13 


20 


11 


22 





For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For a new agreement elimi- 
nating wage reductions in 
effect since Nov. 1, 1954, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


Protesting proposed wage 
reductions in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 16; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; partial 
return of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; partial return 
of workers; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; employment condi- 
tions no longer affected by 
the end of August; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
union shop, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 50 to 45 per week 
all the year round, pay for 
two additional statutory 
holidays and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded August 12; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1955 () 


Industry, 
Occupation Estab- 
and Locality lish- Workers 
ments 





Number Involved 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- me Particulars(?) 
Working & 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1955— (Concluded) 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pus.ic UTILitres— 
Water— (4) 
Seamen, 1 328 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration 
County roads 1 45 
employees, 
Cayuga, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Beverage room 1 iil 
employees, 
Sydney, N.S. 


7,500 | July 3 |For anew agreement providing 
F for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 


board; unconcluded. 


1,000 | June 27 |For union recognition; un- 
concluded. 


10 | July 18 |For union recognition; con- 
cluded August 1; return of 
workers pending reference to 
Labour Relations Board; 
indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Fruit and vegetable 
packing plant 
workers, 
Okanagan Valley, 
B.C: 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hat and cap factory 25 400 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


21d arutavel chs 526 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill and veneer 1 eve 
factory workers, 
Kiosk, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 1 3d 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(5) 
Structural steel il 135 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Glass factory workers, 1 323 
Toronto, Ont. 
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3,000 | Aug. 25 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


1,600 | Aug. 16 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, fringe 
benefits and separate agree- 
ment for Ontario, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 19; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


410 | Aug. 29 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
Rand formula for union dues, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


165 | Aug. 17 |Protesting new method of 
establishing piece-work rates 
and incentive bonus; con- 
cluded August 25; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


1,145 | Aug. 19 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


3,100 | Aug. 18 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week, 
time and one-half for Sunday 


shift and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 


board; concluded August 30; 
conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1955 (!) 


Se 
aee———c—OOOO9ORMR9DDDMRO09@a09@@T@*w#O909O9D9D9DM9@D@@Tw*$oOoo99DnMRRRHTSESNSNSS ee eee EO 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


Workers 


ments 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1955— (Concluded) 


Asbestos products 
factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholsterers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Painters, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Highway— 
Road construction 
workers, 
Corner Brook, 


Nfld 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utmirres— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Ottawa, Ont. 





1 150 
1 16 
3 80 

i 
7 75 
@) 
15 160 
(*) 
1 130 
1 300 
1 25 


450 | Aug. 29 |For a new agreement providing 


165 


400 


225 


480 


1,950 


1,500 


125 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


25 


29 


29 


15 


26 


26 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 423 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and retention of all wash-up 
and rest periods, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for check-off, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 18; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For increased wages to 
Sudbury rate; unconcluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, four per cent 
vacation pay and continuance 
of union shop in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For implementation of award 

of arbitration board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and 
agreement with increased 
wages and reduced hours; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
driver for cause; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, job 
classification and union 
security, following reference 
to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ae 
(3) 130 indirectly affected; (4) 157 indirectly affected; (*) 45 indirectly affected; (°) 125 indirectly 


affected; (7) 75 indirectly affected; (8) 20 indirectly affected. 
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H—-Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accident in Canada’’ 

























































































8 
3 © 
re Ls eo 
a0 ales 
B| 2 we | Eg 
ye as Sa oe 
S 3 8a | 28 
Cause HH & = lhe Gio a 
4 a aS ae) 
© a so =| oa a le eee d 
z Stal eae ews ass! a 5 
Ph od ote | cee (| Bol 2 Bae Sl oat ieeen) bee eet eee 
— “Bp 2 BS 5 & | 80 | €O] sz a is 3 a 
Se cae Cha cB Die ee aS Oe ely Dr Rae a kor 
a ee fa ep ee ee ee ace POs rie), are ies s)he aa 
Striking Against or Stepping 

On ODJEGts ase Pes ee soe ee Se cell cea eee SH Mel cece les. ccltac all crea ey eo ies etter Rete ecrete (eto La Seg are | 
Struck: byceeeoe eae eee 5} 16 1 10 7 DOs tenes 11 IL amass rect eel Comer 69 

(a) Tools, machinery, 

GLanes .CbCR nee eo ate aioe 1 ees 2, 1 Aes Bee Die re chal eee aewellnoleeeen GUN ieee oe i 

(6) Moving vehicles... .¢..)..%..% Olesen 3 1 Ol eee U tL | code ssa earworm 20 

(c}Otheriobyectse. ee: 3 12 1 5 iy Oiee. w 7 Rey gear ced Apes BPC ER. ere eolth 37 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles, etc....|...... eee 2 8 Al Are 2 I ogee teal eA taal stoner 18 
Collisions, Derailments, 

Wrecks¥etcsaaee. eee en es 15 11 3 3 4 SB eae 28 Alles onde Pal eee 81 
Halls tancys Lipse cei eee ete 5 9 3 7 5 18 2 9 Hisar Olpeeee 64 

(a) Falls onsame level...... 2 ile Tilideaicrete uh Bie ei aha tee | ee eRe Ieee tte pe Bee | ee 4 

(b) Falls to different levels. 3 8 3 7 4 18 2 9 ea aee Beets 60 
Conflagrations, ‘Temperature 

Extremes and Explosions... 3 2 ] 2 6 Gee rants |e eae oe lame pl Ae td [ec gered | beeen 17 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

Agspliyxiationy CtCse-s Amine: Dee Os aM es ey if i ee ee ar wee 00 We AM 1 roe 12 
Mlectric Gurrenteaes ten oeeene HH PNS deiceocel| toca 1 5 8 Da gee sole ate: Sent cone Vien ae 28 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

Diseasesecer ccnde teaiats acess Peano ae aeons os 5 Aegean eee ras Fenn 7 dl eevee Si eee 26 
Miscellaneous Accidents......]...... UW ears a eC, oie jeer (ay eee Ue 3 iW ocers 7 

Total, Second Quarter—1955 31 40 8 37 44 61 14 58 12 3 D4 ldap,» 322 

Total, Second Quarter—1954 26 45 5 42 54 46 10 52 Lh eee Iestke. alt cue 3809 














TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1955 
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Current Manpower Situation 
| (ee stability marked the labour market situation during October, 
A 


slight seasonal drop in employment was accompanied by a 
similar decline in the labour force, both decreases being significantly 
smaller than in the same period in the past two years. An early harvest 
led to a fairly sharp drop in farm employment but expansion in other 
industries continued. Non-farm employment rose by about 50,000 instead 
of declining as it did at this time in 1954 and 1953. There were some 
seasonal increases in local labour 
surpluses, although labour supply 
and demand at the end of the month 
were in balance in four-fifths of 
all labour market areas. Moreover, : oe ole 
the underlying economic deter- {| 
minants of employment suggest 
that unemployment this winter will 
be considerably below that of the | 
past two winters. ee a 

& 5,500,000 With Jobs 
Virtually no change occurred | - 
in either agricultural or non-agri- 











cultural employment in three of the | ibe 

five economic regions during | 5,000,000 
October; in the remaining two, : rie 
developments were largely limited — {| s,s00.00—— —NomaAgriculture > 
to a movement from agricultural to Bat 

other activities. Ilarvesting work | a 

was completed by the middle of | 4,200,000 >< 
the month in the Ontario and Prairie | meee ke 
regions with a resulting decline | Ss Agriculture 


of some 70,000 farm workers, of 
which about 30,000 were hired 
workers. Hiring in non-farm acti- 
vities was sufficiently heavy to 
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Lat he 


completely offset the drop in farm 
ANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT employment in Ontario. In the 

ce . Prairie Provinces, the rise in 
non-farm employment amounted to 
about one-half of the decline in 
_ agriculture; total employment in 
this region declined by approxi- 
mately 17,000 or 2 per cent of the 
regional working force. 





90 [iam Manpower requirements in the 
Se Sugai. klk PN eae. country as a whole have shown 

. increasing strength since the early 
months of this year. Employment usually increases during the summer, 
of course, but even allowing for seasonal variations, a sharp and sus- 
tained rise was maintained through the second and third quarters of 
this year. By mid-October the Labour Force Survey estimate of persons 
with jobs was more than 3 per cent higher than the comparable figures 


in 1954 and 1953. 


The rise in employment in 1955, apart from seasonal movements, 
has been particularly sharp in the non-farm sector, more than offsetting 
a falling trend in the number of workers employed in agriculture. Recent 
gains in manufacturing, construction and transportation employment have 
more than made up for the losses incurred last year, while financial, 
trade and service employment has grown steadily. In October, 4,703,000 
persons were estimated to have jobs in non-farm industries. This esti- 
mate was 7.7 per cent higher than that for October 1954 and 5.5 per 
cent higher than that for October 1953. 


A high rate of hiring continued through most of October, partly as 
a result of the completion of retooling for 1956 models by two of the 
major automobile producers. In addition, this year’s planned production 
of pulpwood is considerably greater than in the past few years, with a 
resulting increase in the demand for workers. At the end of the month, 
some 9,000 job vacancies for bush workers were listed with the National 
Employment Service, almost twice as many as at this time last year. A 
further factor is the heavy construction program this year and the need 
to close in as many buildings as possible before winter. These sources 
of demand were largely responsible for the larger increases than usual 
in non-agricultural employment during October. 


The decline in unemployment this year has been as marked as the 
increase in employment. The number of persons without jobs and seeking 
work fell to 2.3 per cent of the labour force this summer, which was 
almost midway between the low points reached in 1954 and 1953. By 
October this figure increased slightly to 2.5 per cent but there were 
still no heavy concentrations of surplus labour. The only area with a 
substantial labour surplus was Oshawa, where some 11,000 striking 
workers were still negotiating with General Motors of Canada, Limited. 


Economic Trends 


The recent increases in employment find a basis in the strong 
demand, in both the export and domestic markets, for goods and services 
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and the consequent rise in production. The value of non-farm output 
(seasonally adjusted), which rose by 2 per cent in the first quarter of 
this year and a further 4 per cent in the second, carried the gross national 
product to an annual rate of 26.2 billion dollars, about 9 per cent higher 
than the 1954 annual average. Gains were more diffused in the second 
quarter than in the first, the increases spreading from the durable to the 
non-durable goods industries. Preliminary statistics available on the 
third quarter indicate further increases in total output. 


Income Patterns 

The gains that have occurred in the various income and expenditure 
sectors are outlined in the accompanying chart, which shows the move- 
ment of the various components, adjusted for seasonal variations. During 
the first six months of 1955. wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income were nearly 6 per cent higher than in the first half of 
1954 and since prices have remained relatively stable, the increase in 
total real income has been roughly the same. Later estimates of labour 
income show even greater year-to-year gains. Investment income also 


rose sharply with a year-to-year gain of about 15 per cent in the first 
half of the year. 


Net farm income likewise recorded a marked increase, on the basis 
of a bumper grain crop. Much of this gain, however, was in the form of 
grain stored on farms. Cash income accruing to farmers was nearly 3 
per cent lower in the first half of 1955 than of 1954, although cash 
returns during the second quarter showed some year-to-year increase. 
The rural areas, therefore, have lagged behind the industrial centers in 
actual cash income gains. 


Expenditure Patterns 

Total consumer expenditures, which did not record any significant 
rise during the first quarter of 1955, increased about 4 per cent in the 
second guarter. This was largely the result of the high level of motor 
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vehicle sales, although expenditures on non-durables and services also 
showed moderate gains. 

Government expenditures were up somewhat during the first half 
of 1955 mainly because of an increase in federal defence (non-procure- 
ment) outlays and, to a lesser degree, an increase in general government 
outlays. The year-to-year increase for the first six months in total 
government spending was roughly 6 per cent. 


In the private investment sector, spending for new housing rose 
again during the second quarter of 1955 and for the six-month period as a 
whole was more than 27 per cent above last year. There has been little 
evidence of slackening since that time. By the end of September, nearly 
103,000 housing units had been started, a total 22 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Preliminary statistics available since September indicate 
Continuing strength in this sector for the remainder of the year. 


Investment in non-residential construction during the first half of 
1955 was slightly below 1954 levels. In recent months, contracts awarded 
for commercial construction continued at a lower rate than last year but 
substantial gains were reported in both industrial and engineering 
contracts. 


Investment in new machinery and equipment rose by 14 per cent 
from the first to the second quarter of 1955, owing chiefly to an increase 
in demand for commercial vehicles. A substantial increase in new orders 
in the industrial machinery industry this summer suggests further gains 
in this sector during the coming months. 


During the first half of 1955, exports of agricultural commodities 
did not change much in value from those of 1954 but non-farm exports 
rose by 12 per cent. The greatest value gains were made in wood prod- 
ucts, non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic minerals and chemical 
products. Continuing gains have occurred during the third quarter, the 
nine-month total for 1955 being 11.6 per cent above the comparable one 
in 1954. The value of imports rose sharply from the first to the second 
quarter of this year, the total for six months approaching the peak levels 
of 1953. Total value of imports of goods and services during this period 
was 8 per cent above year-earlier levels and further gains have taken 
place in the third quarter. 


On balance, it appears that the economic advance has both deepened 
and broadened during recent months. The high level of vehicle sales 
during the greater part of this year justified the high production rates in 
the early months and stimulated further expansion in the related supplying 
industries. Consumer spending for major household durables also in- 
creased, while the rise in housing construction was a major factor in the 
expansion of related industries. Export trade continued to flow at higher 
levels than last year and imports, while increasing more rapidly than 
domestic production, imposed no apparent hardship on domestic producers. 
Inventory accumulation was quite moderate, inventory holdings of fin- 
ished products at the end of July being considerably lower than a year 
before. Some industries, particularly shipbuilding, aircraft and farm 
machinery, failed to show any production or employment increases. The 
economic upturn, however, established a firm basis for continued ex- 
pansion of over-all employment, apart from the usual seasonal movements. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
yp.’ compiled in the Economics and Research Branch from a sample 


of 555 collective agreements indicate that of agreements signed 
between October 1, 1954, and October 1, 1955, approximately 75 per 
cent made provision for increases in wage rates. As a rule, settlements 
were for amounts of less than 10 cents an hour. Changes in one or more 
of the provisions relating to hours of work, statutory holidays, vacation 
plans and health and welfare plans were found to have been made in 
more than 40 per cent of the agreements examined. Details on these 
changes in wages and working conditions will be published in the 
December issue of the Labour Gazette. 


During the past month a number of important agreements were 
signed, including one arising out of the settlement of a prolonged strike 
by employees of de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited. The strike at 
plants of General Motors of Canada, Limited, was continuing, although 
it appeared that recent progress in bargaining might result in a settle- 
ment within a short period of time. 


Negotiations were scheduled to get under way on November 17 
between the Canadian railway companies and a committee representing 
unions of their non-operating employees. District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America was reported to have submitted proposals for a new 
contract to the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, covering mines in 
Nova Scotia. 


A summary of the more important developments is given below. 


Railways — In negotiations for the railways, the organizations 
representing non-operating employees are seeking an 1]8-per-cent in- 
crease in rates of pay; a contribution by the companies of 8 cents an 
hour to cover the entire cost of a health and welfare plan that will 
provide life insurance, hospital, medical and surgical benefits and week- 
ly pay for sickness and accidents; and eight statutory holidays with pay, 
monthly-rated employees to receive an extra day’s pay for these days. 


Coal Mining — Proposals of the United Mine Workers of America for 
revisions of their contract with the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, in 
Nova Scotia are reported to include an improved pension plan, eight paid 
statutory holidays, three weeks’ vacation, and changes in premium pay. 


Gold Mining — With the aid of a conciliation board, a settlement was 
agreed on by Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, at Timmins, 
and the United Steelworkers of America. The agreement, still to be 
ratified by employees at the time of writing, provides that hours of work 
will be reduced from 48 to 44 per week without loss in pay and that the 
increment between job classes will be increased by one-quarter of a 
cent. Bargaining between the union and several other gold and base 
metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec is in progress. 


Manufacturing — On November 14, the strike by approximately 2,000 
employees of de Havilland Aircraft Company of Canada, Limited, that 
began July 11, was terminated. The agreement between the company and 
the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) is reported to have 


provided an immediate increase of 6 cents an hour in wages, further 


ee 


adjustments to be made during the life of the two-year agreement. The 
company also agreed to assume the full cost of a health and welfare plan. 


Although the strike of employees at five plants of General Motors 
of Canada, Limited, was still in progress at the middle of November, 
local issues that had been holding up bargaining on broader matters 
affecting all plants were reported to have been settled. Bargaining on 
company-wide issues, including wages, a company-financed health and 
welfare plan, increased statutory holidays, union security and improved 
pensions, was reported under way with the UAW. 


An agreement signed by the same union and Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Limited, on behalf of plants in Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock makes 
provision for a modified type of guaranteed annual wage similar to plans 
recently negotiated in the United States. Beginning September 1956, the 
company will contribute 5 cents an hour per employee to a fund which, 
after September 1957, will provide benefits to laid-off employees. Eim- 
ployees laid off will be entitled to receive payments from the fund for 
a maximum of 26 weeks. Under other provisions of the new contract, 
hourly-rated employees will receive an increase in wages of 5 cents an 
hour with a further 2 cents for certain skilled groups, the company will 
pay the full cost of the health and welfare plan, employees with 10 to 
15 years of service will be entitled to 2’ weeks of vacation rather than 
two and increases will be made in the amounts of shift bonuses. 


In the textile industry, differences between the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, and the United Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) 
have been referred to the conciliation services of the Quebec Department 
of Labour. The union requested an increase in wage rates of 10 cents 
an hour on behalf of about 5,000 employees in mills at Montreal and 
Valleyfield. The company proposed a reduction of 5 cents per hour. 


The report of a conciliation board dealing with a dispute over 
similar wage questions between the same company and the National 
Catholic Federation of Textile Workers (CCCL) on behalf of 5,000 work- 
ers in mills at Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, and Drummondville 
recommended against any change in wage rates. Further bargaining will 
take place. 


The Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL) has applied for 
conciliation services in its bargaining at the Hamilton plant of York 
Knitting Mills, Limited. The Union is seeking an increase in wages of 
approximately 12 cents an hour on the average. Bargaining will begin 
shortly between the same parties for other mills of the company in Ontario. 


A new agreement between Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited, and the 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) provides improvements in 
the health and welfare and vacation plans. Wage rates were not increased 
by the new one-year agreement. 

A board of conciliation recommended in a majority report that em- 
ployees of Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, at Hamilton, be granted 
a wage increase of 4 cents an hour. It also recommended that certain 
changes be made in Seniority provisions and in incentive rates designed 
to give the company greater freedom of action. Negotiations with the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.) are 
continuing. 
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The same union presented demands for the renegotiation of its con- 
tract with Canadian General Electric Co., Limited. In addition to pro- 
posals for increased wages and reduced hours, the union is seeking 
improved provisions covering apprenticeship, vacations, pensions and 
the health and welfare plans. 


After a strike lasting four days at breweries in five southwestern 
Ontario cities, Canadian Breweries Limited and the United Brewery 
Workers (CIO-CCL) signed an agreement late in October on behalf of the 
1,300 workers. During the term of the two-year agreement, periodic 
wage increases will total more than 20cents an hour. [n addition, workers 
will receive an extra paid statutory holiday and the hours of work for 
drivers are reduced from 45 to 40 per week. 


A board of conciliation is considering a dispute between the Con- 
solidated Paper Corp., Limited, Port Alfred, and the National Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL). The union requested wage increases 
of 15 cents an hour. A similar demand for mills of Price Brothers, 
Limited, at Jonquiere, Kenogami and River Bend, is also reported in the 
conciliation stage. 


Other Industries — Negotiations have been in progress for some time 
between locals of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Division of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters (AFL-TLC) and several pulp and paper 
companies in northwestern Ontario covering their woods operations. The 
Union requests include a 10-per-cent increase in wage rates, certain 
other adjustments in rates and more liberal statutory holiday and va- 
cation arrangements. In total, about 15,000 workers are affected. Some 
disputes are in process of conciliation and it is reported that strike 
votes have been taken in some cases. One dispute was settled by agree- 
ment with Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, at Iroquois Falls, 
covering about 4,000 workers. The settlement provides a 7-per-cent 
increase in wage rates, time and one-half after eight hours of work, 
vacation and seniority arrangements and certain other benefits. 


Under an agreement between the Trucking Association of Quebec 
and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL-TLC), approxi- 
mately 3,500 truck transport employees in the Montreal area will receive 
increases totalling 18 cents an hour during a two-year period. A further 
6-cent increase will be given, if an increase in the maximum load is 
authorized. In Ontario, differences between the union and motor transport 
companies in the Hamilton area were referred to conciliation. 


Late in October, the Brewers’ Warehousing Company Limited of 
Ontario and the United Brewery Workers (CIO-CCL) signed a three-year 
contract for 1,200 brewery warehouse and retail employees. Eimployees 
will receive increases of 20 cents an hour during the life of the contract 
and other fringe benefit improvements. 


Work Stoppages — Preliminary figures for October show a total of 
21 strikes and lockouts in existence during the month. Workers involved 
numbered 23,368 and the time loss amounted to 378,760 man-days. [his 
represents the greatest time loss for any month since July 1952. Ninety 
per cent of the idleness resulted from strikes at General Motors of Ca- 
nada, Limited, Canada Wire and Cable Company, Limited and de Ha 
villand Aircraft of Canada, Limited. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ABOUR demand and supply continued to be in considerably better 
balance throughout the country at the beginning of November this 

year than a year earlier. More than two-thirds of all paid workers were in 
balanced areas this year compared with less than half a year before. 


Eighteen areas were reclassified during the month; two from short- 
age to balance, 13 from balance to moderate surplus and three from 
moderate surplus to balance. At the beginning of November, 22 areas 
representing 17 per cent of total paid workers were in the surplus cate- 
gories and 87 areas representing 83 per cent of paid workers were in 
balance. At the same time last year, 47 areas representing 49 per cent 
of paid workers were in the surplus categories. 


Over-all labour demand declined slightly in most areas during the 
month. However, hiring for the forestry industry, a smaller decline than 
usual in construction and increased hiring in the automobile industry 
partially offset the usual seasonal declines in agriculture, food proces- 
sing and construction. Labour surpluses increased slightly in most areas 
but in a few, where temporary layoffs had occurred previously, labour 
surpluses declined. 


Most of the areas with labour surpluses were in the Atlantic and 
Quebec regions. During October, five areas in the Atlantic and six in 
Quebec moved into the moderate surplus category. Most areas in the 
other three regions also showed an increase in labour supply but in 
only two areas (Brantford and Vancouver-New Westminster) was the 
increase sufficient to bring them into the surplus category. At the 
beginning of November, four Ontario and two Pacific areas had labour 
surpluses but all the areas in the Prairie region were in the balanced 
labour market category. Only two metropolitan areas were in surplus 
this year, Quebec-Lévis and Vancouver-New Westminster, compared 
with five last year, one of them, Windsor, being in the substantial 
surplus category. 


ji Labour Surplus * Peroni mate 


alance 
Lobouw Market | 1 


Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
Minor 





*See inside back cover October Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
November 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE 


Group 3 


QUEBEC-LEVIS ——— Calgary 


VANCOUVER - NEW < = EDMONTON 
WESTMINSTER Hamilton 


Montreal 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Ottawa = Hull 


(labour force 75,000 or more) $t. John’s 


Toronto 
—® WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 





Oshawa BRANTFORD <——|—> CORNER BROOK 
Cornwall Fort William - 
Farnham — Granby Port Arthur 
JOLIETTE Guelph 
MONCTON Holifax 
New Glasgow Kingston 
Soint John Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS SHAWINIGAN FALLS <——— Loc St. Jean 
(labour foree 25,000 — 75,000; ayaaey i‘ London 
60 per cent or more in rois Riviéres Niagora Peninsula 
non-agricultural activity) Peterborough 
Rouyn— Val d’Or 
Sernia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins = 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Barrie 
Brondon 
Charlottetown 
Chothom 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 


North Battleford 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Prince Albert 


(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; Red Deer 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 





CAMPBELLTON Bathurst 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 








Chilliwock 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
Lindsay 
NEWCASTLE 

ST. STEPHEN 
VALLEYFIELD 
VICTORIAVILLE 
YARMOUTH 


Beauharnois 
Bellevilie— 

Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Brampton 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 

ISLAND 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Golt 
Gaspé 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Kamloops 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen a 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste, Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 


Summerside 


SWIFT CURRENT a 


Trail — Nelson 

Truro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 

Woodstock, N.B. 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 
region showed virtually no change 
during October although © slight 
changes occurred in various in- 
dustries. Fish processing factories 
{| and construction establishments 

Mer a he Winjocs | Yecorded moderate employment de- 
sang ; eee | clines while logging increased by 

| approximately the same amount. 

The seasonal reduction in con- 
struction activity was unusually 
| small and chiefly confined to the 

Pesdseckingwok | Smaller areas in the region. A 
non-seasonal layoff occurred in the 
railway rolling stock industry, 
following completion of a gondola 
order at the Eastern Car Company 
plant in Trenton, N.S. This layoff, 
however, which involved 400 workers, was temporary and was partially 
offset by an upturn in coal mining employment in other parts of the 
region. At October 22, the total number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at 519,000, the same figure as a month earlier but an increase 


of 23,000 over the figure at October 23, 1954. 


LABGUR FORCE = TRENDS - - ATLANTIC 














Employment levels differed most noticeably from those of a year 
ago in construction, where jobs were more numerous this year because 
of a large defence project at Gagetown, N.B., and in forestry, where 
improved foreign and domestic markets for lumber and pulp resulted in 
increased cutting quotas. Generally, employment in other industries 
maintained or exceeded the 1954 level. 


Six of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the month; 
five from the balanced to the moderate surplus category and one from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At November 1, the 
area classification was a follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance 13 (10); in moderate surplus 8 (10); in substantial surplus 


Os: 


Local Area Developments 
St. John's (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The seasonal decline 
in employment was slow as the construction and forestry industries 
remained very active. Many construction contractors hired additional 
workers during the month, which was contrary to the usual seasonal 


pattern. Total employment in the area was slightly above the level of 
October 1954. 


Moncton (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Minor employment reductions in manufacturing, together with seasonal 
declines in agriculture and fishing, caused an increase in unemployment 
during the month. On the other hand, additional workers were hired in 
the railway shops and in a number of logging camps. In general, the 
employment situation was considerably better than a year earlier. 
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Corner Brook (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Peak employment was reached in the construction and logging industries 
during October. A shortage of stee] and other building materials caused 
a temporary slowdown at some construction sites but these shortages 
resulted in few layoffs. 


Yarmouth, Campbellton, Newcastle and St. Stephen (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


TOTAL employment in the Quebec 


region showed little change during 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 








October. The usual decline in | -----~- LE eeamrcarne canes 
outdoor activities was delayed feat A gt pI UE aa 
because of the exceptionally fine | ie Rae t4 
weather and forestry employment | 1,5s0,000= : nace eG 





Persons 
With Jobs 


inna 
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expanded to a level higher than a 
year ago despite difficulties ex- 
perienced by employers in obtain- 
ing workers this year. Manufac- 
turing employment continued to 
expand, especially in light manu- 
facturing industries producing for 
the Christmas trade. The number 
of persons with jobs at October 
22 was estimated at 1,550,000, 
about the same as a month earlier 
but 49,000 more than at October 
23, 1954. 


Employment in all major manufacturing industries, excluding leather, 
transportation equipment and chemicals, was higher at the beginning of 
September (the latest date for which statistics are available) than at the 
same date a year before. Textile plants have been rehiring workers 
steadily during the past year and the wood and paper products industries 
have also continued to show sizeable year-to-year increases in em- 
ployment. In the electrical apparatus industry, employment was 1] per 
cent higher than a year before, reflecting a strong demand for television 
sets, Expansion in the clothing industry during the active fall season 
resulted in a shortage of experienced sewing machine operators and an 
increase in labour turnover. 
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A slight increase in labour surpluses during October resulted in 
the reclassification of six areas to the moderate surplus category. At 
November 1, the classification of the 24 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 16 (10); in moderate 


surplus 8 (14). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Industrial activities, 
including those carried on out-of-doors, remained at a higher level than 
usual during October and skilled workers were still in demand in con- 
struction and a number of metalworking trades. Fabricated and structural 
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steel industries were more active than a year earlier, despite delays 
in the delivery of steel. Consumer goods industries were busy completing 
orders for the Christmas trade. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Scattered layoffs occurred in construction, meat packing and other 
seasonal activities while at the same time considerable hiring was 
under way in the forestry industry. Waitresses and other service workers 
laid off from the tourist industry were taking off-season jobs in restau- 
rants and hotels. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Agri- 
cultural employment declined during October while other seasonal 
activities showed little change. Full-time operations were resumed in 
most textile mills and clothing establishments recorded a slight gain 
in employment during the month. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2. Several hundred workers who were unable to resume their former 
employment in the paper mill at the close of a strike were seeking 
work at the end of October. A slight increase in job-seekers resulted 
from seasonal layoffs in agriculture and construction. 


Drummondville, Valleyfield and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 
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duction of their 1956 models. On 
the other hand, a good many 
clothing workers were on short time by the end of the month, following 
the completion of fall and winter lines. The estimated number of persons 
with jobs remained almost unchanged from the previous month at 
1,989,000; a decline of 27,000 in the number employed in agriculture 
was offset by an increase of some 30,000 in non-farm industries. The 
number of part-time workers increased by about 16,000 to 143,000 at 
October 22. 





Employment in nearly all] industries was higher than a year earlier 
but the largest year-to-year gains were in the manufacturing of motor 
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vehicles and other consumer durables, iron and steel, machinery, and 
in the construction industry. Local shortages of construction tradesmen, 
skilled metal workers, draughtsmen, engineers and many kinds of skilled 
technicians were still being reported. 


Only two areas were reclassified during the month, Windsor from 
moderate surplus to balance and Brantford from balance to moderate sur- 
plus. At November 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was as 
follows: (last vear’s figures in brackets); in balance 30 (17); in moderate 
surplus 3 (15); in substantial surplus 1 (2). Many of the 17 loca! areas 
classified in balance last year were closer to the moderate labour 
surplus category than they are this year. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction continued 
very active with skilled tradesmen still in short supply. The iron and 
steel industry was still operating at capacity and although there was 
little labour turnover, the demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
remained strong. All manufacturing industries in the area were busy. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The labour market 
was fairly tight with engineers, skilled construction workers and some 
professional workers still scarce. The opening of a new department 
store during the month caused some shortage of workers in retail trade. 


Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Industrial demand continued 
strong and there was some increase in the demand for sales clerks for 
retail trade by the month-end. Engineers, architects, draughtsmen, skilled 
technicians, skilled construction tradesmen, metal workers, and typists 
and stenographers were still in demand. Seasonal reductions in clothing 
manufacturing resulted in some short time in that industry. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All manu- 
facturing industries in the area were busy as Ford and Chrysler got 
into full production of their 1956 models. There was some easing in 
demand for construction and agricultural workers during the month. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
The General Motors strike caused some cut-backs in a textile plant. 
Slackening demand for trailers and truck bodies resulted in a small 
layoff of unskilled metal workers. 


PRAIRIE 


LABOUR requirements in the Prairie region remained unusually strong 
during October. With the exception of farming, which released a con- 
siderable number of workers following the completion of harvesting 
and land work, most out-door activities maintained high employment 
levels. Aided by favourable weather, construction and related industries 
were very active during the month. As a result, many of the workers 
released from farm work secured temporary employment. By the end of 
the month, skilled construction workers were still scarce in most parts 
of the region but supluses of unskilled workers were becoming fairly 
widespread. A shortage of woodsmen developed in the Lakehead area 
but it was expected that the demand would be met by recruitment of 
workers from other parts of the region. The total number of persons 
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1 with jobs at October 22 was esti- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE mated at 972,000, a decline of 
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increase of 16,000 from October 
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no change occurred in the level 
of unemployment since the re- 
duction in the number of persons 
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The most recent figures on 
industrial employment in_ the 
Prairie region indicate a_con- 
sirable year-to-year increase. The gain was unevenly distributed 
within the region, Alberta accounting for almost the entire increase. 
At September 1, employment in this province was 6 per cent higher than 
a year earlier, all major industry groups except highway construction 
recording some increases. [lighway construction was at significantly 
lower levels than a year earlier but the decline was more than offset 
by the increase in building construction. Manufacturing and oil wells 
showed considerable employment expansion, approximately 2,200 and 
2,400 new jobs respectively being created during the year. 





Two labour market areas were reclassified during the month from 
shortage to balance. At November 1, 1955, classification of the 20 areas 
in the region was as follows (last vear’s figures in brackets): in balance 


20 (19); in moderate surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction employment 
continued at a record level during October. Skilled construction workers 
were still scarce, bricklayers, finishing carpenters, painters and plaster- 
ers being in very strong demand. Employment increased slightly in iron 
and steel manufacturing during the month, following the recall of workers 
laid off in September. In general, factory employment was greater than 
at the same time last year. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment changed very little during October. The reduction in total em- 
ployment which followed the usual decline in farm work, however, was 
sufficient to warrant reclassification of the area, although the labour 
market was still near the shortage category. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment fell slightly 
in this area during October, the decline being chiefly confined to 
agriculture. The usual seasonal staff additions occurred in forestry 
and manufacturing. Unemployment was considerably lower than in October 


1954. 
Swift Current (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region remained at a high level 
during October; considerably more 
jobs were available than at the 
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Logging camps and sawmills 
operated at close to capacity 
during the month. In manufacturing, 
most industries were operating at 
moderately high levels, particularly in the iron and steel sectors. The 
construction industry, where the value of building projects begun during 
the first nine months of 1955 was much higher than in the corresponding 
period last year, was still very active in October, although some seasonal 
layoffs were beginning to occur. In agriculture and fishing, employment 
declined considerably. All divisions of the transportation industry were 
very busy. The expansion of electrical and telephone facilities continued. 
Retail sales, 10.5 per cent higher during the first nine months of 1955 
than of 1954, were very favourable in October. 








During the month two labour market areas were reclassified — 
Vancouver-New Westminster from balance to moderate labour surplus, 
and Central Vancouver Island, where fire hazard impeded forestry oper- 
ations in September, from moderate labour surplus to balance. At Novem- 
ber 1, the classification of the ten areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 8 (6); and in moderate 


labour surplus, 2 (4). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. The logging industry operated at capacity and employers 
did not intend to curtail production or crews as long as the weather 
remained favourable. Lumber production was maintained at high levels. 
Manufacturing industries provided a moderate demand for workers. Ma- 
chine shops, structural steel plants and foundries were quite busy. 
The construction industry was very active and a high level of employ- 
ment was expected to continue. Rail and truck transportation were 
busy. In retail trade, sales staff was in strong demand. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. The forestry industries 
operated at close to capacity. Machine shops were busy. The shipbuilding 
industry was quite active and shortages of certain types of skilled 
workers occurred. In construction, there was a steady demand for labour. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1955). 





Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................066- Oc t.022557619,0 0018 = 1053 ee 
Persons with jobs <...c..cccstcccsessessenepcspeeens O et 22,45,477,000) =) 0.3 eae 
At work 35 hours oF mofe ..........c.esceeees Oct. 22) 5,014,000} + O.1) + 3.6 
At work less than 35 hours...............00 Oct. 22 332,000) + 4.1] — 0.9 
Ons hort etiimed ccs crisvacereacsccavecteuessteses Oct. 22 25,000} + 8.7] —19.4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... Octises 218,000] + 5.8/+ 2.8 
Ot heF creas One ccccecssscsccceceviacscsvcdiessces Oct. 22 89,000; — 1.1] — 3.3 
With jobs but not at work..............ecees. O¢creac 13 150001. 5-21.67|-+201,,6 
[oaidiofi fullwe eke sc. .cseccierscvccere-oras Oct. 22 * _ _ 
Qthersreas ONS eerie occa cee sow cae ae ceeee Oeterciz 122,000} —21.8/+ 3.4 
Paid* workers teh. ccssctctiactetcecckc csc eeseces Oct. 22] 4,279,000} + 0.4/+ 6.8 
Inca griculturescetecresseocacee eceee ee caae ss Oct. 22 95,000| —22.1] —31.2 
Non-agricultural ...............sscsceseesceeee Oct. 22} 4,184,000} + 1.0/+ 8.1 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| Oct. 22 142,000] + 2.9] —21.1 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
At lantic’.:727.,0. is, cie ee eecaty erecta Oct. 20 22,432) + 8.8) —13.9 
jue Be Goins. ccadecssatemeeceatteetees eee te teens eee acs Oct. 20 56,052). + "2.9 2426 
Ontariote...ccssoccscast aececatoreen eae een teoecetetas Oct. 20 69,385; + 0.2] —30.9 
PY RIFT OR soon eee rae a arne ners Oct. 20 24,779) +17.1 | —~15%5 
PQCALIC | cc cidce.sorcectat wast eases ersenierenscaear tees sets Oct. 20 20,061} — 3.6] —31.0 
(Total, alli reg tons iccissses eeeeeesteceeneen cee Oct. 20 1925709) +344, F225 37 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit (.2.......0.20...cecescendeeconseese O¢te. 1 130,318] + 0.4| —30.6 
Amount of benefit payments __............... 465 Sept. [§%8,180,068) — 6.3] —34.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ........... .jpept. l VEB.1| ty leit ease 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Sept. 1 113.8} + +5 6k 
Immigration isco hsciecs ee ees Ist 9 86,607 = —31.7(c) 
mos. 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ August 378,760 - + 26.3(c) 
No. of workers involved ................sceeeee August 23 ,368 - — 6.0(c) 
NOs Of Strikes .,¢icsecaascdactescscansapevertecavatet August 21 - —15.3(c) 
Earnings and [Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Sept. l $61.10 0.0 V+ See 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..............06. Sept. l $1.44] — 0.8/+ 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Sept. l 41.2} + 1.0/+ 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ Sept. l $59.33} + 0.2/+ 4.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Oct, 1l 116.9} + O.1}+ Ol 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av.:1949=100) |Sept. 1 12157'| ~— "0 .2°)- +399 
Total labour income..................0. $000,000 | August 1,108} + 1.4/+ 8.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100)............cccceee: August 269.8/ + 1.5 /+ 9.4 
Manufacturing t....07 ote est ae oe August 272.9} + 1.8|+ 8.1 
Durables iii. riatisscstwscctessersenscabecsarstaecees August 320.2/ — 0.8 }/+11.8 
Non-Durab leas. tic c ccc eesti caste aense te nceeek August 24 267i) Hi 462) oboe 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October Labouw Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 

* Less than 10,000, 
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Notes of 
Current 
interest 


Health Insurance Agenda 
Approved by 4 Provinces 


“Plans are progressing favourably for 
the forthcoming inter-governmental meet- 
ing of ministers on the subject of health 
insurance,” the Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare, 
announced October 28. Mr. Martin indi- 
cated that he had given approval to a 
proposed agenda for the health insurance 
talks more than two weeks earlier and had 


submitted it to the provincial ministers 
for their approval. 
“Several provinces have acknowledged 


receipt of the agenda,” the Health Muin- 
ister said, “and four provincial ministers 
have already indicated that it meets with 
the approval of their governments. As 
soon as general approval has been given 
to the agenda by all provinces, no time 
will be lost,” Mr. Martin said, “in arrang- 
ing the meeting at a time convenient to 
all concerned.” 

While the matter of the agenda and the 
date selected for the resumed meeting of 
the Inter-governmental Committee of 
Ministers would depend on the speed with 
which the various provinces replied to his 
letter, Mr. Martin indicated that he was 
prepared, on behalf of the federal Govern- 
ment, to hold the meeting as early as 
possible and that he hoped in any event 
that it would be called not later than 
December or January. 

The Minister recalled the assurance given 
by the Prime Minister at the recent federal- 
provincial conference that the _ federal 
Government was prepared to support 
provincially-administered health insurance 
schemes involving no constitutional change 
or interference in provincial affairs pro- 
viding a majority of the provinces repre- 
senting a majority of the Canadian people 
were prepared to proceed. 

The provincial governments at present 
are by no means unanimously in favour 
of such a scheme. Only Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia wholeheartedly support it, 
Quebee is opposed, while some other prov- 
inces are lukewarm. 
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Premier Frost of Ontario at the confer- 
ence produced a detailed plan for a health 
insurance scheme which would require the 
federal Government to contribute 60 per 
cent of the cost. Federal comment on this 
plan was non-committal. 


Prime Munister St. Laurent suggested 
that to begin with a health plan might be 
confined to the provision of diagnostic 
services and hospital care. He did not say 
how much of the cost of a plan the federal 
Government would be prepared to shoulder. 





Financial Burden of 
Hilmess to be Diseussed 


Social security administrators from about 
40 countries in Europe, Asia and America 
will discuss the increasing financial burden 
of sickness insurance when the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association holds its 
12th general meeting in Mexico City from 
November 23 to December 3. 

An ISSA survey shows that the financial 
stability of social security in all countries 
is seriously threatened by the huge increase 
in the costs of a sickness insurance. In 
nearly all the countries where sickness 
insurance covers the greater proportion of 
the population the schemes are showing 
an increasing deficit. 

The advance of medical science and the 
opportunity afforded by social insurance for 
its benefits to reach sections of the popula- 
tion that would otherwise have been largely 
excluded from it has, unfortunately, been 
accompanied by an enormous rise in 
medical costs. 

New drugs and new methods of diagnosis 
and treatment are vastly more expensive 
than those they replaced. 

The fundamental failing of present-day 
sickness insurance schemes, however, ISSA 
officials:say, is that their financial basis 1s 
hopelessly out-of-date. 

Social sickness insurance was first intro- 
duced in Germany in the early 1880’s and 
was adequately financed by contributions 
from the insured persons and _ their 
employers. Most of the other countries, 
when they adopted sickness insurance, 
followed the German model. 

But while the financial basis of the 
schemes has remained the same, the 
schemes themselves have changed out of all 
recognition. Their coverage has been 
extended to an even larger group of 
dependants of the insured person. 

The possibility of revising this financial 
structure is to be considered at the Mexico 
meeting. 
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822,000 UAW Members 
Under Wage Guarantees 


The United Auto Workers last month 
reported that it had signed a total of 69 
agreements incorporating supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans covering 
822,500 workers. “Supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit” is the new term for the 
guaranteed annual wage that was the union’s 
goal. 

Another union, the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers (CIO) has also won from 
two companies a layoff plan similar to, but 
not as generous as, that the UAW gained 
from Ford and General Motors (L.G., 
July, Dp. SLE)s 

In Canada, workers at the American Can 
Company plant at Hamilton, Ont., who do 
not come under an SUB plan covering other 
company plants organized by the United 
Steelworkers (L.G., Sept., p. 1022), last 
month expressed opposition to the plan and 
endorsed their local’s demand for a 284-cent- 
an-hour, across-the-board wage increase and 
a 35-hour week. 

The last of the United States automotive 
industry’s Big Three, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, signed a three-year contract with the 
UAW on September 1 providing 60 to 65 
per cent of regular take-home pay, includ- 
ing state unemployment compensation, for 
a maximum of 26 weeks. 

Unlike that of Ford and GM, the 
Chrysler plan, for the first time in the 
industry, is extended to cover salaried 
workers and many office and engineering 
employees affected by the UAW contract. 

The next day the union won the same 
contract from American Motors, the first 
of the “Little Three”. But the corporation 
was granted a delay; it does not have to 
begin building up a fund until September 
15, 1956, and payments from the fund will 
not begin until a year after that. 

American Motors also extended its SUB 
plan to certain office workers represented by 
the UAW. About 500 clerks and engineers 
at the company’s special products division 
are represented by the union. 

International Harvester Company signed 
a similar contract after a 26-day strike and 
Bendix Aviation Corporation after a one- 
week strike. 

An agreement between Allis-Chalmers 
and UAW provides 65 per cent of take- 
home pay for 26 weeks, as against Ford’s 
and GM’s a 65 per cent for the first four 
weeks (after a one-week waiting period) 
and then 60 per cent, including unemploy- 
ment benefit. Another feature of the 
Allis-Chalmers agreement is that employees 
may draw all payments in a lump sum, 
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after either exhausting their state unem- 
ployment benefits or returning to work 
before benefits are exhausted. 

The first supplementary unemployment 
benefit plan of major importance nego- 
tiated by the CIO Electrical Workers is 
contained in a three-year agreement with 
Vickers, Inc., in Detroit, which affects about 
1,700 employees. It follows the Ford and 
GM pattern. 

The Glass Workers’ contracts with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company provides only 
$30 weekly up to a maximum of 20 weeks. 
Both contracts run for three years. 

The President of the Hamilton Can 
Workers’ Union, Claude Boult, said last 
month the layoff plan contained in the 
agreement signed by the United Steel- 
workers covering other company plants “is 
not guaranteed, is not annual and is not 
a wage”. 

He added: “The best answer to the 
continuous introduction of automatic 
machinery is the reduction of the work-day 
and the work-week.” 


Immigration Total Down 
For First Nine Months 


Immigration to Canada continued to 
decline during the summer, reducing arrivals 
for the first nine months of the year by 
40,246, compared with the same period in 
1954. 


The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration reported last month that 
28,190 persons, representing 43 ethnic 


groups, arrived in Canada in the July- 
September period. For the nine-month 
period arrivals declined to 86,607 from 
126,853 a year ago. 

The largest number of immigrants came 
from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
They totalled 8,862 for the three months 
and 24,032 for the January-September 
period, compared with 36,111 over the nine 
months last year. 

Italian immigrants totalled 15,512 for the 
nine months as against 19,3827 in 1954. 
Immigrants from Germany declined to 
13,866 from 24,583 a year ago, and those 
from the Netherlands to 6,367 from 15,318. 
However, immigration from the United 
States increased to 7,899 from 7,559. 

The bulk of immigrants who arrived in 
the nine-month period settled in Central 
Canada. Ontario received 45,102; Quebec, 
17,164; British Columbia, 9,139; Alberta, 
6,331; Manitoba, 4,080; Saskatchewan, 2,182; 
Nova Scotia, 1,534; New Brunswick, 515; 
Newfoundland, 348; Prince Edward Island, 
105; and the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, 53. 


Ford Won’t Depart from 
Present Layoff Plan 


The prevalent belief that the present 
layoff benefit plans may expand into the 
UAW’s formula for a guaranteed annual 
wage was rejected by M. L. Denise, Ford’s 
general industrial relations manager, in a 
recent speech before the American Man- 
agement Association. He said that his 
company would submit to a strike of 
“indefinite duration” rather than depart 
from the basic principles of its present 
layoff plan, which are: limited and pre- 
dictable company liability, complete inte- 
gration of benefits with state unemployment 
compensation laws, maintenance of incen- 
tive for laid-off employees to look for jobs 
elsewhere, and protection for higher seniority 
employees. 

He expressed his company’s concern 
about the drift of certain layoff plans, such 
as those of the glass companies, which allow 
benefits without regard for the employee’s 
eligibility for state benefit. 

Another Ford spokesman said elsewhere 
that the company will not press the state 
legislatures for higher state benefits. He 
said that Ford will “leave to the legislature 
its inherent right to determine what should 
be the level of the state benefits”. 





Montreal Brewery Gives 
36-Week Wage Guarantee 


A guaranteed weekly wage instead of 
hourly rates, guaranteed layoff payments 
and guaranteed wages for sickness for up 
to a full year are among the provisions 
of a new collective agreement covering 1,100 
employees of Molson’s Brewery, Lid., 
Montreal. The agreement, which runs for 
two years, took effect on October 3. 

Guaranteed layoff payments of $13 a 
week for those with three years’ seniority 
at the beginning of the agreement, together 
with unemployment insurance benefits, will 
give a laid-off employee from 60 to 65 per 
cent of his regular wages for a continuous 
or interrupted period of up to 36 weeks. 
During this time he will retain full seniority 
and pension fund standing. ‘The new con- 
tract also provides for payment of regular 
wages for four weeks for each unrelated 
illness, and base wages for a further 48 
weeks, making a total of 52 weeks of paid 
absence through illness during the period of 
the agreement. 

The base wage agreed upon will be $67 
a week in the first year and $69 a week 
in the second year of the agreement. 
Regular wages range up to $80 a week for 
production workers and $91 for tradesmen. 
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Eight statutory holidays and three weeks’ 
vacation for those with 15 years’ service 
are also provided. 


Rail Unions Demend 
Pay Rise, Welfare Plan 


An 18-per-cent wage increase and a 
welfare plan that would cost an estimated 
8 cents an hour were demanded in the 
proposals for a new contract made early 
in November by the non-operating railway 
unions to the five major Canadian railway 
companies. The cost of the wage increase 
(equivalent to an average of 25 cents an 
hour for the 150,000 workers involved) is 
estimated to be $70,000,000 a year, while 
the benefit plan might cost another 
$23,000,000; making a total cost of more 
than $90,000,000 annually. 


(Gross earnings of 17 Canadian railways 
in July amounted to $101,937,975, which was 
7-8 per cent more than the $94,590,413 for 
16 railways reporting a year earlier, accord- 
ing to a recent Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
statement. Comparisons of returns of 16 
railways shows that revenues rose 3 per 
cent and expenses dropped 1 per cent in 
July 1955, compared with the previous year. 


(The number of workers employed by 
Canadian railways declined 7-4 per cent 
last year to 196,307 from 211,951 in 1953, 
and their total salaries and wages fell to 
$661,829,774 from $724,077,594, a drop of 8-6 
per cent, DBS reports.) 

The welfare plan, which the unions want 
the companies to finance entirely, would 
include: life insurance of $2,000 or $3,000 
for each employee, depending on his earn- 
ings; and sickness, injury and other dis- 
ability benefits for all workers, their wives, 
and children under 18 years of age. The 
unions have not specified the scale of 
benefits they have in mind. 


The present collective agreement expires 
on December 31, and it is understood that 
the unions propose that the benefits should 
go into effect immediately after that date. 


Shortly before the Canadian unions pre- 
sented their demands, the threat of a 
nation-wide strike by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in the 
United States was averted when the coun- 
try’s principal railways reached agreement 
with the union in a “package” settlement 
of wage increases worth 17 to 174 cents an 
hour retroactive to October 1. A little 
later the main American railways entered 
into an agreement with the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers for a_ general 
wage increase of 5 per cent, and an addi- 
tional 2 per cent as an adjustment of 
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differentials between locomotive engineers 
and other classes of railway workers. These 
increases were also retroactive to October 1. 

On September 30 a strike called by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
against the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
was ended three hours after it started by 
a federal court order. 


Rehabilitation Agreement 
Signed by Ontario 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, signed an agreement with the prov- 
ince of Ontario on November 7 covering 
federal-provincial co-operation in the field 
of rehabilitation for disabled persons and 
federal financial assistance towards the cost 
of the rehabilitation program in Ontario. 

The agreement was signed for Ontario 
by the Hon. Louis P. Cecile, Minister of 
Public Welfare. Mr. Cecile administers the 
Rehabilitation Services Act, 1955, under 
which the province of Ontario has been 
expanding its rehabilitation program. 

Gifford C. Price of Toronto, who is the 
Director of Disabled Persons’ Allowances 
and Rehabilitation Services for the Ontario 
Government, will also handle the admin- 
istration of the province’s part in the 
agreement. 





British Hold Conference 
On Automatic Factories 


Effects of automation in the industrial 
community as a whole will be neither 
as widespread nor as dramatic as might 
be supposed, the British industrial maga- 
zine Scope said in a recent article on 
automation entitled “Some Problems of 
Automation”. 

The article dealt with papers presented 
at a conference held at Margate, England, 
whose theme was: “The Automatic 
Factory: Whet Does It Mean?” 

In one paper, Prof. B. R. Williams, 
Professor of Economics at the University 
of North Staffordshire, said: “We have a 
great deal of time to see the problems 
emerging. We have good reason to expect 
growth towards the automatic factory to 
take place at different rates, and in 
different ways, in the various industries.... 

“The great advance towards the auto- 
matic factory in oil refining is due to a 
combination of technical, economic, and 
historical factors, not found in older indus- 
tries. The technical reason in the case of 
oil refining is that, consequent on the 
introduction of cracking towers, refined oils 
are produced by a physio-chemical process 
that 1s continuous. 
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“The long run of standard product, the 
continuous process—these are the condi- 


tions that most favour the automatic 
factory. But they are not typical of 
industry”’. 


A. J. Young, head of the Central Instru- 
ment Laboratory, International Chemical 
Industries Ltd., who spoke to the confer- 
ence on “Prerequisites of the Automatic 
Chemical Factory”, strengthened Prof. 
Williams’ view. “The completely automatic 
chemical factory”, he said, “cannot be built 
economically until the dynamic character- 
istics of plant units and of the process can 
be calculated, the necessary control equip- 
ment developed and designed to deal with 
the integrated ‘multi-loop’ system, and until 
circumstances in the industry make the 
completely automatic factory economic. 


“The completely automatic plant, as a 
unit of the factory, is a more realistic 
target at present, but the same require- 
ments hold good. A completely automatic 
chemical factory is not likely in the near 
future; the number of completely auto- 
matic plants built in the next ten years 
will probably be small.” 


The effects of automation, Scope said, 
such as “higher productivity with less 
labour, shorter hours, decentralization of 
buildings and plant, possible redundancy, 
the need for shift work, the problem of 
what to do with increased leisure and wages 
for the worker—all these effects, for good 
or bad, are going to come slowly, and there 
will be plenty of time to anticipate them”. 


EK. Fletcher, head of the Trade Union 
Congress Production Department, said 
there would be “considerable friction unless 
trade unions are given full and early in- 
formation of impending changes, and unless 
both management and trade unions give 
serious consideration to the problems of the 
individual affected”. 


Scope drew attention to an outline of 
automation ‘advantages by “Frank yGe 
Woollard, an expert on automobile flow 
production. He said: “Why do we adopt 
automation? What do we gain? The 
answer is: (a) very considerable saving of 
direct labour; (b) greater economy in floor 
space; (c) much lower inventory of work 
in progress; (d) much greater control of 
processing; (e) cheaper operating heads on 
the machines; (f) automatic inspection of 
the workpiece; (g) much fuller utilization 
of machine capacity.” 

M. Seaman, General Manager of British 
Oxygen Engineering Co. Ltd., pointed out 
to the conference four main problems of 
adjustment to automation: “creating the 
right attitude in the company; guaranteeing 


benefits; planning the period of capital 
transition; and combining jobs, leisure and 
training.” 

The single problem of labour’s reaction 
to automation alone, Scope said, equalled 
in range and importance almost the whole 
body of strictly administrative and produc- 
tion subjects dealt with at the conference. 
Some points raised by Mr. Fletcher of the 
TUC were presented :— 


“Developing automation will bring a 
series of problems, ranging from national 
economic policy to matters internal to firms, 
on which differences of opinion are likely: 
about the degree of full employment and 
the measures necessary to maintain it: 
about the pace at which automation should 
be introduced in general and in particular 
cases and whether the pace itself can or 
should be subject to control; about the 
effect of changing conditions on a fair day’s 
work, which, like a fair day’s pay, can only 
be properly determined by agreement; 
about the length of the working day or 
working week—a traditional point of dis- 
agreement, for while the trade union 
objective is the 40-hour week, agreed work- 
ing hours for 14 million operatives in all 
manufacturing industries are 44-45, with an 
average of eight hours’ overtime per week; 
about the workpeople’s share of increased 
productivity—which should be considerable 
—and how far it should be taken in the 
form of cash or leisure, or in the form of 
benefits such as sick pay or pensions, or as 
social benefits such as education for one’s 
children; and, above all, about redundancy 
—actual and potential. Even within condi- 
tions of full employment unions will force 
attention to problems of redundancy and 
enforced changes of occupation and status, 
which can only partially be taken care of 
even by the most careful planning, includ- 
ing control of new entrants and retraining.” 


The need to educate the new technical 
generation now was stressed in several 
papers. Prof. Williams asked: “How many 
design engineers capable of coping with 
the advanced mathematics involved are we 
training? How many scientists, even 
among those going into management, have 
received any training in economic and 
human relations?” However, another paper, 
Scope said, indicated that British educa- 
tionalists are well aware of the problem. 

Mr. Woollard, the article noted, made 
the following shrewd point about strikes 
and the automatic age :— 

“The highly complex automatic factory 
will be more vulnerable to strike action 
than the older types of workshop. 
Unauthorized strikes in one department, 
even in a small section of a department, 


could shut down the whole automatic 
factory. Strikes must, therefore, be 
avoided, responsibility must take the place 
of emotion, the conference table must 
replace direct action.” 


U.S. Congress Studies 
Empact of Automation 


Fears that automation will cause large- 
scale unemployment appear to be without 
much foundation, according to information 
brought out at the Congressional hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee in 
the United States last month. 


First, it was shown that it is not feasible 
to apply automatic processes rapidly. The 
industries in which automatic machinery is 
most likely to be used in the future are 
those in which it has already been in use 
for some time. Oil refining, flour milling 
and chemical production are cases in point. 
Automation in these industries would thus 
be only a continuation of changes which 
have been going on for a_ considerable 
period. 

Automation is not applicable to any and 
every kind of production process. D. J. 
Davis, Vice-president of Ford Motor Co., 
testified that automation is economically 
justified in the manufacture of Ford engine 


components, but not for tractors and 
Lincoln engines. The lower volume 
required would rule it out. Don G. 


Mitchell, President of Sylvania Electric Co., 
stated that in one-eighth of the usual shift 
automatic machines could produce enough 
small table radios to meet half the coun- 
try’s needs for a year. But people do not 
want to buy an article which is identically 
the same as everyone else has. Automatic 
equipment is used in making parts which 
are common to many TV and radio sets, 
but making up the sets manual operations 
are necessary. 

capital costs and _ shortage of 
trained persons are additional retarding 
factors. U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell noted that the newest automatic 
devices are often economically justifiable 
only in a rapidly expanding industry or 
type of operation. This fact offers some 
assurance that other jobs will be found for 
those directly affected. 

Another consideration is that a reduction 
in the number of productive workers may 
be compensated for by an increase in the 
demand for labour in distributive and 
service trades. It was pointed out that 
since we can produce tools and _ services 
with about two-fifths the labour required 
per unit in 1910, three-fifths of our labour 
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force ought to be unemployed at the present 
time, according to the reasoning of the 
alarmists, it was pointed out. 

Another witness, Dr. Walter S. Bucking- 
ham Jr., associate professor of industrial 
management at Georgia Institute of 
Technology, told the Committee that 
automation was full of glowing promise, 
social significance, and potential danger. 

Prof. Buckingham said mechanization 
increases wealth and reduces drudgery in 
the long run, but in the short run it may 
cause hardships to workers whose skills are 
rendered obsolete, diluted by specialization 
or whose jobs are abolished. 

In reference to automation’s rate of 
speed, Dr. Buckingham said _ industries 
could be classified according to their 
susceptibility to automation. He cited 
three groups :— 

First, those industries in which automa- 
tion has already made and should continue 
to make progress, such as oil refining, flour 
milling, and chemical production. 

Second, a group in which some automa- 
tion is possible, but full or complete 
automation is not likely, such as _ trans- 
portation, large-scale retailing, and the 
manufacture of certain non-standardized 
consumer products like furniture. 

Third, a group in which no significant 
application of automation seems likely, such 
as agriculture, mining, professional fields, 
and most construction and retailing. 

Dr. Buckingham said it was on the 
employment of labour that automation had 
its greatest impact. 

Walter Reuther, CIO President, told the 
Committee that the machines held the 
promise of a better. life for everyone if 
the fruits of the more efficient production 
are shared equitably. 


“If we fail to solve the problems that 
will probably crowd upon us, we may be 
forced to undergo shattering economic 
dislocations that could threaten our whole 
economy and our free society,” he said. 


The CIO head said machines would cut 
down employment opportunity while the 
population and work force expanded. A 
four-day, 32-hour work-week, plus longer 
vacations, should be adopted to keep the 
work force in line with dwindling work 
requirements as machines more and more 
take over human tasks, he said. He pre- 
dicted the 32-hour work week by 1965. 

To help keep down the work force, Mr. 
Reuther advocated more schooling and 
earlier retirement. 

Emplovers, he said, must be made to pay 
for retraining displaced workers for new 
jobs. 
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Though other witnesses had suggested the 
trend towards automation would be gradual, 
Mr. Reuther predicted it would be a fast 
process. 

Sylvania Electric’s President Mitchell, on 
the other hand, said the demand for goods 
would be so great that he doubted a work- 
week of much less than 40 hours by 1975, 
unless automation was stepped up. 

New lines of business, even new indus- 
tries, Mr. Mitchell said, were being born 
all the time to meet an_ ever-rising 
demand. 

He said the electronics industry, which 
had doubled since the end of the Second 
World War, would double again in the next 
10 years. 

Until 1938, he said, there was no fluor- 
escent lamp industry. It had grown 
without displacing the incandescent lamp 
industry. “An enormous -expansion in 
lighting will take place during the next 
several years, and mechanization will be 
the only way to meet that demand.” 

Increased demand for, and availability of, 
the products of the electronics industry had 
brought a great expansion of the basic 
material industries, metal, glass, chemicals, 
plastics, Mr. Mitchell said. 

Otto Pragan, Research and Education 
Director of the International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL), said chemical 
output had risen 50 per cent but the 
number of production workers had increased 
only 1-3 per cent. The number of non- 
production workers—professional, super- 
visory, clerical, and sales personnel—had 
increased by more than 50 per cent. Last 
year there were two production workers to 
each non-production worker; in 1947 the 
ratio was as high as three to one. 

The retraining of workers to acquire new 
skills, Mr. Pragan said, had already become 
a collective bargaining subject but govern- 
ment action on all levels may be required, 
he said. 

Howard Coughlin, President of the Office 
Employees International Union (AFL), 
said while his view of the future wasn’t 
gloomy, he felt many individuals who had 
spent their lives acquiring certain skills 
would receive a shock when they saw 
machines do in seconds work that would 
take them days and weeks: to accomplish. 

Robert C. Tait, President of Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, said the impact of 
automation on the United States economy 
would be gradual and evolutionary rather 
than sudden and revolutionary. 

Automation, Mr. Tait said, was being 
directed largely towards manufacturing 
processes, and that manufacturing provided 
less than a third of total employment. 


Elsewhere on the automation front:— 


At Detroit, Milton Cross, president of 
the Cross Company, announced that the 
quarter-mile-long automatic assembly 
machine made by his company and used 
by Plymouth for two months had cut 
engine assembly costs by 50 per cent and 
reduced by 20 to 25 per cent the amount 
of labour required. 

The installation, operated at Plymouth’s 
new Detroit plant, requires about 150 men 
to assemble 150 Qualimatic V-8 engines an 
hour. Standard assembly line operations 
use some 50 more men to turn out the 
same number of engines in the same time, 
Ralph Cross, Vice-president of the machine 
tool company, said. 

Men freed from the assembly line work, 
he added, had been shifted to other jobs 
in the plant. 

Some operations still could not be 
performed automatically by the machine, 
the Cross Company President said. One 
of these was the setting of tappets. When 
solved, he said, it would be incorporated 
into the machines’ operation. 

Full automation, Milton Cross _ said, 
would not “be possible until sometime in 
the future because of complex engineering 
problems. In many cases, the design of the 
product must be changed to take full 
advantage of the new techniques. Then, 
technicians must be trained, cost of new 
equipment must be evaluated and both the 
consumer and the worker must be educated 
to the advantages.” 

At Ottawa, J. A. Calder, Past President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said in addressing a recent meeting 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation that now was the time to prepare 
offices for electronic equipment. 

You couldn’t sit back, Mr. Calder said, 
and wait for electronic computers and the 
like to solve all your problems. These 
machines were not, he said, like new cars 
that could be used effectively at once. 


The office of the future, he said, wouldn’t 
be a big electronic brain or robot which 
would dispense with the need for existing 
staffs. 


“On the contrary,” Mr. Calder said, 
“these machines will not mean that we'll 
have less to do but mean that we can 
do more.” 


A health program approved by the 
Syrian Cabinet at the end of October will 
provide medical care, medicine and hospital- 
ization without charge to citizens with low 
income. Everyone with an income of less 
than $70 a month will be eligible. 


Predicts End of Layoffs, 
Salaried Plant Workers 


An era of stabilized employment, in 
which layoffs and overtime work would be 
almost unknown, and in which factory 
workers would be paid on a year-round 
salaried basis, was predicted “within our 
lifetime” by Robert C. Hendon, Vice- 
president in charge of operations for the 
Railway Express Agency. He was speaking 
before a conference of the American 
Management Association in New York. 


Mr. Hendon said that labour would have 
to surrender many of its past privileges if 
jobs were to be “regularized”. Among the 
matters in which unions would have to 
accept greater responsibility, he declared, 
were higher productivity, less absenteeism, 
fewer work stoppages and easier transfer of 
workers from job to job or from plant to 
plant. 


U.8. Employment Sets 
Reeord for September 


Total civilian employment in the United 
States in September was 64,700,000. This 
was 750,000 less than in August—a seasonal 
drop caused by the return to school of 
students who had been working during the 
holidays—but 2,500,000 more than a year 
earlier, and a record figure for the month. 


There was also a seasonal reduction in 
total unemployment to 2,100,000 from 
2,200,000 in August. Insured employment 
dropped by 100,000 to 870,000 during the 
same period. The return to school of 
students who had been looking for jobs 
helped to reduce total unemployment, while 
the ending of vacations in most plants 
contributed to the decline in the insured 
group. Both series are down sharply from 
a year before, by 1,000,000 and 700,000 
respectively. 

The national rate of insured unemploy- 
ment was 2-5 per cent, the lowest since 
October 1953. 


The factory work week rose by half an 
hour to 41-0 in September. This was 1-3 
hours higher than a year earlier, and 
higher than in September in any previous 
year except 1952. Average weekly earn- 
ings rose by $1.57 during the month to 
$77.90, a new all-time high record. 

A total of 10,849,000 persons, 375,000 less 
than a year earlier, worked on farms during 
the week of September 18-24. The increase 
from a month earlier, which at about 
1,250,000 was a little less than usual, 
occurred mainly in the South. 
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Tax Benefits for Firms 
Using Older Workers? 


That the state should investigate the 
possibility of granting tax benefits to 
companies that employ older workers was 
the proposal made last month by New 
York Assemblyman Eugene F. Bannigan to 
the employment committee of the N.Y. 
State Conference on Problems of the 
Aging. Mr. Bannigan suggested that “some 
sort of tax inducement to the private 
employer, probably in the unemployment 
insurance fields,’ might prove desirable. 

He also made a proposal for keeping 
state workers on the payroll in a half-time 
capacity after their retirement age. He said 
a $4,000-a-year clerk’s job, for example, 
could be divided in half, with one experi- 
enced retired employee working the morning 
hours and another in the afternoon. 

A short time after this Dr. Irving 
Lorge, Professor of Educational Psychology 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
told the Gerontological Society in confer- 
ence at Baltimore that time-honoured 
beliefs about the aged are becoming out- 
moded. He said that Bismarck’s age-65 
milestone marking the retirement age in 
the 19th Century is out of date. 


Skill Losing Recognition 
Once Enjoyed—Carpenters 


“Skill is losing the recognition it once 
enjoyed. It is losing not only its prestige, 
but also its comparative earning capacity.” 
This is the opinion expressed in an article 
published in the October issue of The 
Carpenter, official organ of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(AFL-TLC). 

In support of this statement, the results 
of a study conducted by Prof. Earl E. 
Muntz of New York University are cited. 
This study showed that in 1907 the wages 
of skilled craftsmen in the building trades 
were 85 per cent higher than those of 
labourers and helpers. By 1947 this differ- 
ential had come down to 48 per cent. 

According to Prof. Muntz, another 
research worker found that taking the 
average earnings for representative un- 
skilled occupations as a base of 100, the 
median wage of a skilled worker was 205 
in 1907, and that in subsequent years the 
percentage shrank as follows: 1918-19, 175 
per cent; 1931-32, 180 per cent; 1937-40, 
165 per cent; 1945-47, 155 per cent; while 
for 1952-53 the percentage was down to 137. 

This decline, Prof. Muntz says, has been 
general throughout the United States, 
although it has affected some regions less 
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than others. “The process was particu- 
larly rapid during the First World War, 
was arrested during the depression, acceler- 
ated rapidly when the United States was 
building up her military strength just before 
entering the Second World War, and 
developed at a gradually increasing rate 
during the war. Differentials have also 
narrowed sharply since the war. Current 
examples show that this trend is still 
continuing.” 

Reasons for this reduction of differ- 
entials given by Prof. Muntz include: 
improvement in educational standards, with 
an increasing proportion of students going 
on to industrial courses; equalization of 
wages for men and women working on 
the same job; and the elimination of lower 
wages for minority groups. Other reasons 
advanced by the writer of the article are 
the gradual reduction in the number of 
unskilled jobs and the growth of industrial 
unionism. Such unions tend to try to 
get cents-per-hour increases rather than 
percentage increases. Escalator clauses 
also work in the direction of reducing 
differentials. 





Served 10 Ministers, 
R. M. Cram Retires 


The Department of Labour honoured one 
of its retired executive officers when R. M. 
Cram, Assistant Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, recently concluded 
35 years of outstanding service. 

In addition to his service with the 
Department, Mr. Cram had several years’ 
previous service—first with the old Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries (as a summer 
student in 1911) and later with the old 
Department of Interior (Topographical 
Surveys). 

In the Department of Labour Mr. Cram 
served under ten Munisters, from Senator 
Gideon Robertson’s first period of office to 
the present Minister, Hon. Milton F. Gregg. 

During that period his work as a labour 
statistician brought him into close contact 
with the development of the labour move- 
ment in Canada. “His competency and his 
devotion to his exacting duties gave him 
high status among both labour and manage- 
ment leaders in Canada,” said George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister. 

The occasion of his departure was marked 
by an informal departmental ~ gathering 
assembled to honour a colleague whose 
work in large measure was the measure of 
the success of the Department. 

On behalf of the Department Mr. Cram 
was presented with an original oil painting, 
a landscape by the well-known Canadian 


artist, Dr..MoH, Haycock. 


Apprentices Insufficient 
To Fill Replacement Quota 


A possible total of 231 apprentices in 
bricklaying, carpentry, electrical construc- 
tion, plumbing and steamfitting was all that 
Nova Scotia’s apprenticeship program would 
produce for the province’s building trade in 
the next four years, R. H. MacCuish, NS. 
Director of Apprenticeship, said at a 
provincial conference on apprenticeship 
training held earlier this year. 

Mr. MacCuish told the conference that 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics the normal death rate in these 
trades each year was 443 tradesmen. He 
said that in the next four years there would 
be only 231 apprentices to replace close to 
2,000 building tradesmen, provided those 
registered completed their apprenticeship 
successfully. 

“Apprenticeship should not be taken for 
granted”, Mr. MacCuish said. “It is as 
old as civilization and yet as new as the 
youngest trade in modern industry.” 


Not Enough Schools 


Most of the replacements to the building 
trade, Mr. MacCuish pointed out, were 
direct entries or boys who are handy with 
everyday tools and who consider themselves 
tradesmen after exposure to the trade for 
four or five years, or sometimes less. 
Some replacements, he said, came from 
vocational high schools but there weren’t 
enough vocational and trade schools in the 
province to meet the need. 


Mr. MacCuish at the same time also drew 
attention to apprenticeship training in 
motor mechanics. According to Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures, 52 motor 
mechanics died each year in Nova Scotia, 
he said. “We will have 84 motor mechanic 
apprentices trained in the next four years. 
In other words, about 52 deaths and 21 
replacing them through apprenticeship each 
year.” 





Labour Groups to Submit 
Briefs to Cabinet in Dec. 


Delegations from Canada’s major central 
labour organizations will make their annual 
submissions to the Cabinet next month. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada will present its brief on December 
14, the Canadian Congress of Labour the 
next day and both the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour and the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods on 
December 16. 
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Group Aims to Increase 
Wintertime Construction 


The Canadian Construction Association 
has sponsored the setting up of a committee 
on which employers, labour and the archi- 
tectural and engineering professions are 
represented whose aim it will be to increase 
still further the volume of wintertime con- 
struction. The Department of Labour is 
actively associated with the project. 

Represented on the committee are: the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, the National Housebuilders’ Asso- 
ciation, the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada and the Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada. The National Research 
Council is also actively associated with the 
project. 

“Our main task,” said Chairman Raymond 
Brunet, a former CCA President, “will be 
to overcome the outmoded notions still 
held by many people that construction work 
carried out in the wintertime is inferior in 
quality or excessive in cost. Such views 
do not take into account modern techniques 
which permit with few exceptions construc- 
tion work to be carried out efficiently in 
winter weather.” 


Cabinet Directive Commended 


The joint committee emphasized that the 
timing of construction jobs depends mainly 
on the decisions of owners and the actions 
of architects and engineers engaged to 
design the project. The recent Cabinet 
directive to all federal departments and 
agencies to commence their projects so as 
to bring about the maximum amount of 
wintertime employment was commended. 
A similar policy is to be advocated to 
other government bodies, banks, religious 
organizations, utilities and large industrial 
firms. Individual borrowers of NHA and 
home improvement loans would also be 
encouraged to have their work done during 
the winter. 

Other activities approved by the com- 
mittee in its campaign for levelling out the 
construction program during each year 
include :— 

1. The preparation of a booklet describ- 
ing wintertime construction techniques; 

2. A study of methods followed in 
Seandinavia in making construction a 
“year-round” activity ; 

3. The establishment of local joint 
committees to promote wintertime con- 
struction in their areas; 
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4. A comprehensive publicity and 
education program by each of the member 


organizations of the national joint 
committee. 
“Great strides have been made in 


reducing seasonal shutdowns in building,” 
said Mr. Brunet, “but a look at last 
winter’s record shows that we have plenty 
of scope for further improvement. Although 
the industry is experiencing record demands 
for its services, 27 per cent of those unem- 
ployed last winter were construction 
workers. They received more than $33 
millions from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund but their purchasing power was of 
course very much lower than if they had 
been earning regular wages. 


“Tf last winter’s experience is repeated, 
about one-quarter of the half million con- 
struction workers now employed will be laid 
off next February. This figure can be 
reduced if more buildings are closed in by 
December, if more repair and maintenance 
work is done during the winter months and 
if greater attention is given in planning to 
the scheduling of projects. Earlier com- 
pletion dates and occupancies usually more 
than compensate owners for any additional 
costs involved due to such items as heating 
or show removal.” 


Eskimos Taught Skills by 
Depts Trainng Branch 


Under a plan being carried out by the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour, natives of the 
Canadian Northland are being taught 
skilled trades. According to the Northern 
Affairs Department, 50 men and women 


from the North are now studying in the 
“South” under the plan, which includes 20 
courses ranging from dressmaking to 
electronics. 

A Department official said that it is not 
compulsory for trainees to return to the 
North with their new skills “but they will; 
they always want to go back”. 


New B.C. Representative 
For LMCS Appointed 


R. E. (Reg) Jackson, Vancouver, has 
been appointed British Columbia field 
representative of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, it was announced 
last month. The appointment was made 
following a competition under the Civil 


Service Commission open to _ qualified 
applicants from all parts of British 
Columbia. 


Mr. Jackson’s duties will be the promo- 
tion of labour-management co-operation 
through joint consultation. 

Before joining the staff of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Mr. 
Jackson was employed, since 1941, as an 
employment supervisor in the Vancouver 
office of the National Employment Service. 
Before that he had been employed by the 
British Columbia provincial employment 
service. 

In 1945, he was engaged in the work he 
will now be doing, when on loan from the 
NES. Prior to entering government 
service, Mr. Jackson was associated with 
the International Association of Machinists. 





Conventions of Provincial Labour Federations 
British Columbia Trades Union Congress (TLC) 


The first aim when Canada’s two big labour 
congresses unite will be complete social 
security for Canadian workers, Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, told delegates to the 
British Columbia Trades Union Congress 
annual convention held in Vancouver 
September 28, 29 and 30. 

Mr. Jodoin was countering a statement 
by A. J. MacDonell, Past President of the 
British Columbia section of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, that Canada 
would be controlled by the giant trade 
union group. 
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Within minutes of the convention open- 
ing Wednesday, John Bruce, 80-year-old 
veteran organizer of the Plumbers’ union, 
levelled the charge of “fascism” against an 
attempt by the British Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce to secure “right to work” 
laws and a ban on information pickets. He 
accused the Chamber of a negative approach 
and of having offered no answer to the 
unemployment problem. 

Mr. Bruce predicted even more unem- 
ployment through the advent of automa- 
tion and eventual use of atomic power in 
industry unless the problems are tackled 


realistically. He warned the Congress to 
beware in case workers became “pawns in 
the game”. 

TUC President James Barton declared 
unemployment should be unknown in 
Canada. “However”, he said, “all indica- 
tions are that this problem will be equally 
sharp in the coming winter as it was a 
year ago and probably more so.” 

Mr. Barton urged delegates to strengthen 
the forthcoming TLC-CCL merger by 
calling for a similar merger between the 
TUC and the CCL’s British Columbia 
Federation of Labour. 

“The merger would open up before us a 
vision of a single all-embracing and 
powerful Canadian trade union movement 
which must become a tremendous force, 
not for sectional interests, but for the 
greater advancement of our unions and our 
nation,” he said. 

A call for a guaranteed annual wage 
campaign by British Columbia unions came 
before the delegates on the first day of 
the three-day convention. It was part of 
a plan submitted by the Vancouver Trades 
and Labour Council to deal with the intro- 
duction of automatic machines in the 
province’s industries. 


“Boon to Workers” 


The proposal pointed out that automation 
can be a “boon to workers” by creating 
higher living standards, if the benefits are 
distributed wisely. It suggested provision 
for retraining displaced workers at company 
expenses; higher pay and job classifica- 
tion for workers on automatic machines; 
seniority protection, and rehiring priority 
for displaced employees. 

A resolution presented on the conven- 
tion’s opening day by Ocean Falls Local 
312 of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
proposed TUC affiliation should be ,open to 
“all bona fide trade unions regardless of 
the personal beliefs of their officers or 
members”. 

Resolutions committee chairman William 
Black urged its rejection “because it is 
contrary to the policy of the TLC to which 
we are affiliated”. 

J. W. Terry, a delegate from the 
sponsoring union, said he didn’t hold any 
brief for “ologies” and “isms” but the 
resolution concerned Canadian democracy. 

On the last day of the convention, the 
resolutions committee brought in a surprise 
recommendation to rule the proposal, which 
would re-admit Communist-led unions to 
the TUC, out of order. TUC President 
James Barton backed the committee ruling, 
although he regretted doing so, he said. 


63795—33 


The committee ruled the resolution out 
of order on the grounds that it was con- 
trary to Trades and Labour Congress 
policy. 

The move by the resolutions committee 
surprised the convention, which had in- 
structed it to bring back a recommendation 
urging the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada to reconsider its policy towards the 
Communist-led unions. 

Delegates voted 101 to 60 to block the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ 
resolution. 

Caught with nearly one-third of its 
delegates missing, the Congress later passed 
a resolution favouring the re-admission of 
expelled Communist-led unions. 

The decision, reached in the closing 
stages of the three-day convention, reversed 
the earlier vote. 

Delegates had been drifting away for some 
time when it became known that the second 
resolution on the bitterly-contested issue 
remained as the final item. However, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers delegates 
and Street Railwaymen’s Union representa- 
tives, who formed the core of the 
“progressive” group, remained in strength. 

James Barton first ruled it out of order 
again, then changed his mind when it was 
pointed out this was a call for a change 
in the TLC constitution and not an attempt 
to circumvent it. 

Hospital Employees Federal Union dele- 
gate William Black denounced the ban on 
a wage increase for British Columbia 
hospital employees after one had been 
negotiated through conciliation boards. A 
resolution condemning the wage-freezing 
order was unanimously endorsed by the 
delegates. 

The delegates endorsed Mr. Black’s call 
for a Royal commission to examine the 
financial structure of the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Service. 

Plans to merge British Columbia’s two 
provincial labour organizations was approved 
without a single comment. 

British Columbia’s Labour Minister Lyle 
Wicks placed the provincial government 
solidly behind the merger of Canada’s two 
labour congresses when he addressed the 
convention. 

“Unity is welcomed by your government,” 
he said, “for it realizes the workers of our 
nation and province may speak together in 
all matters”. 
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In answer to a strong attack on the 
provincial government by TUC executives 
for lack of action on labour requests, Mr. 
Wicks pointed to a $30,000,000 public works 
program which will be launched this winter 
to alleviate unemployment. 


Elections on Friday brought another 
surprise: JhuMni aw (Gervine sete ms UG. 
Secretary-Treasurer since its formation in 
1952, was beaten 95-79 by John Hayward, 
delegate for Street Railwaymen’s Union 
Division 101, the same union to which Mr. 
Gervin belongs. Mr. Hayward, whose 
victory was perhaps the greatest surprise, 
had gained considerable prestige with a 


analysis of British Columbia’s 
resources and labour’s proposed 


careful 
natural 
changes. 

James Barton, Plumbers, was returned to 
the presidency with a 104-71 victory over 
William Black, Hospital Employees. Victor 
Midgley, Carpenters, was elected Vice- 
president by acclamation when William 
Black declined to run for the secondary 
position. 


For posts on the executive, Stan Wilcox 
defeated George Johnston by one vote and 
Pat O’Neal, Bob Beddome, Henry Phelps, 
and Percy Rayment were re-elected. Two 
executive seats were left vacant. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (CCL) 


The federal Government was urged to 
make a survey to determine the mineral 
resources of New Brunswick by the 10th 
annual convention of the New Brunswick 
Council of Labour, at Moncton. The reso- 
lution requested that the southern sector 
of the province, from St. Stephen to 
Moncton and from Minto to the Bay of 
Fundy coast, be surveyed. 


The council said the province is now 
experiencing the greatest development of 
mineral resources in its history. This, it 
was said, was mainly due to a survey made 
by the federal Government of a _ small 
section of the province in 1950. 

Another resolution urged the Canadian 
Congress of Labour to establish a strike 
fund for immediate and continued use in 
the event of a strike by one or more of 
the directly-chartered or affiliated locals. 
This method, the Council claimed, will 
effect an equality in pay for all strikers, 
and will provide the striking local with 
better bargaining powers. 

Provision of work for “more than 3,000 
unemployed in the Saint John area” was 
demanded in another resolution, which 
endorsed a conference proposed by the 
Civic Employment Committee in Saint 
John to discuss the problem. 

Three other important resolutions brought 
before the convention concerned: a change 
in injunctions against picketing during a 
strike, the Passamaquoddy Bay project, and 
the construction of the Chignecto Canal. 

Joseph MacKenzie, CCL Director of 
Organization, said in addressing the meet- 
ing that he was sure the proposed merger 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada with the CCL would be effected 
this year or early next year. 
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“Tt is not a matter of the TLC being 
absorbed by the CCL or the CCL being 
absorbed by the TLC. One house is not 
being taken in by another. We are forming 
a brand-new house, and we are going to 
get along well in it,” Mr. MacKenzie said. 

“In the near future, there will be times 
when locals from one will be asked to meet 
with their counterparts of the other to 


discuss ways of handling problems of 
mutual interest and integrating their 
resources.” 


He predicted many problems both before 
and after the merger is completed but, 
with understanding and co-operation from 
the outset, these can be overcome, he said. 

Donald A. Elliott of Moncton was 
elected President of the Council, succeeding 
Floyd Cherry of Saint John. Tom W. 
Jones, Jr., was elected First Vice-president, 
and James H. Leonard, Second Vice- 
president. Ralph E. Evan, was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elected as members of the executive 
committee were Angus MacLeod, Gilbert 
Belleville, and C. J. McAllister. 


A review of accomplishments of the New 
Brunswick Council was given by Don 
Cochrane, provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Mr. Cochrane pointed out that 
workmen’s compensation benefits had been 
increased from 66 per cent of the average 
wage to 70 per cent and efforts had been 
made to provide as much _ additional 
employment in the construction field as 
possible during the winter months. 


Forward steps had been taken in pro- 
viding vacation pay, he added, pointing out 
that 9,000 vacation pay booklets had been 
issued in the past year and that more than 
500,000 vacation pay stamps had _ been 
issued. 


Fifteenth Annual Convention of 


the Canadian Congress of Labour 


Record number of delegates—909—overwhelmingly approves TLC-CCL 
merger agreement, recommends complete overhaul of government con- 
ciliation services, offers solution to problems arising from automation 


It took only one hour and 15 minutes 
for the 15th annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour to approve, 
overwhelmingly, the TLC-CCL merger 
agreement, thus clearing the way for 
unification of Canada’s two largest central 
labour organizations as the Canadian 
Labour Congress, a body that will comprise 
more than a milion members. The deci- 
sion decreed that this 15th convention 
would be the CCL’s last. 


The convention, with 909 delegates the 
largest labour gathering ever seen in 
Canada, was held in Toronto October 10 
to 14. 


In other moves of outstanding import- 
ance, the convention offered a 10-point 
solution to the problems that may arise 
from the introduction of automation, 
rejected a demand that the Congress seek 
to end United States control and direction 
of unions in Canada, approved a lengthy 
statement on foreign policy and defeated 
a move to have the CCL arrange an 
exchange of visits of trade unionists 
between Canada and the Soviet Union. 

The convention also unanimously 
approved a resolution recommending what 
amounts to a complete overhaul of gov- 
ernment conciliation procedures in Canada 
and, in effect, endorsing the recent walkout 
by United Auto Workers negotiators from 
conciliation board hearings in the dispute 
between the union and the General Motors 
Corporation. 

Both President A. R. Mosher and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
were re-elected by acclamation. It was 
thus assured that Mr. Mosher, who helped 
organize the Congress and was its first 
President, would be the only leader the 
CCL had in its 15-year existence. In the 
election of officers, three of the four Vice- 
presidents were re-elected and four new 
members were named to the eight-member 
executive committee. 

Prominent among the guest speakers who 
addressed the convention were the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the man 


generally believed to be slated to head the 
merged federation; Walter Reuther, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations; and Jacob 8. Potofsky, President 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, who was representing the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions. 

Presiding at the opening ceremonies was 
Dave Archer, President of the Toronto and 
Lakeshore Labour Council. Mayor Nathan 
Phillips of Toronto welcomed the delegates 
to the city. 


Merger Agreement 


By an overwhelming vote in favour of 
the TLC-CCL merger agreement, the con- 
vention cleared the last hurdle on the road 
to unification of Canada’s two largest 
central labour organizations, healing a 
long-standing breach between the two 
congresses and making certain the forma- 
tion of the Canadian Labour Congress with 
a membership of more than a million. 
While the vote was not unanimous, as it 
was at last May’s TLC convention (L.G., 
July, p. 758), those who remained seated 
for the standing vote numbered only about 
half a dozen. 

Of the nine speakers in the discussion that 
followed the presentation of the report of 
the officers reports committee, not one 
expressed opposition to the idea of merger. 
But some took issue with certain aspects 
of the proposed merger and made it plain 
they would attempt to have them changed 
at the joint merger convention in Toronto 
next April. 

The report of the officers reports com- 
mittee on the merger agreement, and on 
39 resolutions touching on the merger ques- 
tion, which was presented by George Home, 
Secretary of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour, stated the committee’s 
belief that the merger agreement “should 
not be changed with regard to any detail 


whatsoever”. It called for unanimous 
endorsation of the agreement. 
Chief speaker in the debate was 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
who began by telling the delegates that 
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approval of the merger agreement was “the 
most momentous decision we have ever 
been called on to make”. 

He reminded them that at the first 
convention of the CCL 15 years before, a 
resolution calling for co-operation with the 
TLC with a view to eventual amalgamation 
was one of the first adopted. 

“The document before you is not a 
perfect document,” he conceded. “It has 
its shortcomings,” But the unity committee 
did the best job possible under the circum- 
stances, he declared. 

A study of the merger agreement, he said, 
would show that neither congress had sacri- 
ficed or jeopardized the principles on which 
it was founded. “The agreement provides 
that neither shall absorb the other: there 
shall be a natural amalgamation into one 
autonomus congress. ‘There is recognition 
of the fact that as far as basic principles 
are concerned, the major differences that 
have separated us have been dissipated. 

“There is acceptance of the concept of 
industrial unionism. The integrity of each 
and every affiliate is recognized and to 
guarantee that that principle will be given 
effect we are recommending the continu- 
ance of the no-raiding agreement. There 
is recognition of our policy that we are 
unalterably opposed to nefarious ideologies 
of any form of totalitarianism. We will 
include provisions in the constitution to 
see that no bona fide group will have its 
interests and welfare sublimated to a 
philosophy to which we stand opposed.” 

He admitted that some CCL members 
had “serious misgivings” about some details 
of the merger arrangement, notably, the 
system of representation and the proposal 
to hold conventions only every two years. 
He urged the delegates not to become 
“bogged down” in a discussion of details. 

“This merger agreement is the vehicle 
that will transport us into the new House 
of Labour that will be much better equipped 
to do the job that remains to be done,” 
he declared. That job, he indicated, was 
to organize the three million Canadian 
workers not now organized. It will be 
harder to organize them than it was to 
organize those who are now union members 
and “the only instrument through which it 
can be done is the merger agreement,” he 
concluded. 

Larry Sefton, Director of District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America, added that 
the merger would provide the opportunity 
to organize the white-collar and _ public 
service fields. 

Mr. Sefton was the only speaker to 
introduce the question of the new organiza- 
tion’s political affiliation. He said he 
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intended to “get up on the floor of the 
new congress and discuss politics”. One of 
the things the CCL had done, he said, was 
to add a “new dimension” to the thinking 
of the workers about politics. 

“We have come to realize that we can’t 
settle all problems facing us at the bargain- 
ing table. We are no longer satisfied 
to let other people make our laws for us. 
We are going to send our own people to 
Parliament.” 

R. J. Lamoureux, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions, said there 
would be greater difficulty in effecting 
merger on the provincial level than on the 
national level “unless we submerge some 
of our personal views”. 

Three speakers—William Mahoney, Asst. 
Canadian Director of the Steelworkers, Stan 
Thornley of the United Rubber Workers, 
and Walter Smishek of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Employees’ 
Union—called attention to the “danger” to 
the industrial form of unionism in the 
proposed system of representation. Mr. 
Mahoney, however, advised the delegates to 
wait until the merger convention to resolve 
the question. 

Later the convention committee on organ- 
ization, chaired by Mr. Mahoney, recom- 
mended that the Congress attempt, between 
now and the merger, to have its directly 
chartered locals join appropriate CCL 
affiliates. 

When the vote had been taken, an 
invitation was sent to TLC President 
Claude Jodoin to address the CCL con- 
vention. 

The merger convention will open in 
Toronto on April 23, 1956. 


Automation 


While it favours “every technological 
change that lightens human toil,” the 
Canadian Congress of Labour expressed the 
fear in a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention that automation might mean 
“greater wealth for the few and unemploy- 
ment for the many” rather than abundance 
and leisure for the many. 

The CCL’s suggested solution to the 
problem was a Government-sponsored con- 
ference of government, management and 
labour representatives “to plan the introduc- 
tion of automation” so that the abundance 
would be assured and the unemployment 
prevented. The resolution listed ten 
specific steps that the Government should 
take: 

(1) to introduce the guaranteed annual 
wage, or other forms of regular and rising 


income, without which automation will break 
down; 


(2) to shorten the work-week without loss 
of take-home pay as fast as the increased 
productivity makes possible and as the main- 
tenance of full employment makes necessary ; 

(3) to maintain general full employment, 
so that workers displaced from one job or 
one industry will have others to go to; 

(4) to provide severance pay for displaced 
workers; 

(5) to provide re-training for displaced 
workers wherever possible; 

(6) to direct the location of industry 
so as to avoid ghost towns or distressed 
areas; or, where this is not possible, to assist 
the movement of labour from such areas to 
areas of full and expanding employment; 

(7) to lower the qualifying age for Old 
Age Security payments, and to raise the 
benefits, so as to provide for older workers 
who are displaced and cannot be easily or 
economically retrained; 

(8) to ensure full discussion of the intro- 
duction of all automation devices with the 
unions concerned so as to reduce dislocation 
to a minimum; 

(9) to give young people the necessary 
education to operate and maintain the auto- 
mated machines; 

(10) to pay the operators of the new 
machines wages commensurate with their 
skill and responsibility and with the neces- 
sity for providing purchasing power to buy 
the products. 


The resolution also suggested action that 
unions should take. It called on all CCL 
affiliates to study “promptly and carefully” 
the changes in union structure, collective 
bargaining, workers’ education and political 
action programs that automation may bring 
about. Special attention should be paid, it 
said, to reclassification and upgrading of 
workers, defence of particular _ skills, 
seniority, duration of agreements, severance 
pay, pensions, health and welfare, unem- 
ployment insurance policy and _ social 
security generally. 

The adopted resolution was substituted 
by the resolutions committee for three 
others, one of which had urged govern- 
ment study of automation, one co-operation 
between government, management and 
labour, and one that affiliates seek in future 
negotiations a 32-hour week with the main- 
tenance of take-home pay for 40 hours. 

In the discussion on the _ resolution, 
Clifford Gunter, a UAW delegate from the 
Ford local in Windsor, described an 
example of the effects of automation that 
he had knowledge of. In the new Ford 
engine plant, he said, “they are turning out 
four times the number of engine blocks 
with half the number of workers”. 

J. K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation, said 
he thought the four-hour day, not the 
guaranteed annual wage, was the answer to 
automation. Stan Thornley, of the Rubber 
Workers warned that labour was not going 
to obtain the benefits of automation with- 
out a struggle. 





Composition of the CCL 


Between January 1 and June 1 this 
year, the number of directly-chartered 
local unions in the CCL was reduced 
from 169 to 159 by the transfer of ten 
of them to affiliated international unions. 


At June 1, the Congress comprised 
seven provincial federations, 49 labour 
councils, 21 international unions, nine 
national unions and 4159 directly- 
chartered unions. 


William Hall of the Windsor Labour 
Council declared that retraining for dis- 
placed workers “wherever possible” (called 
for in Clause 5 of the resolution) was not 
enough. “Automation demands an increas- 
ing number of skilled workers and a 
decreasing number of unskilled workers”, 
he said. “The responsibility rests with the 
Government.” He also said that the costs 
of educating young people in the operation 
and maintenance of automated machines 
(Clause 9 of the resolution) should be met 
by “those who will make the profits”. 


Control by U.S. 


Resolved that, in view of the increasing 
control being exercised over Canadian 
politics, economy and defence by the United 
States of America, this Congress is in favour 
of Canadian unions, controlled and directed 
by Canadians. 


This resolution, submitted by a Windsor, 
Ont., local of the United Steelworkers of 
America, sparked a discussion that was 
entered by almost as many delegates as 
the debate on the merger agreement. While 
most of those who spoke expressed opposi- 
tion to the resolution committee’s recom- 
mendation of non-concurrence, when the 
vote was taken the committee was over- 
whelmingly upheld. 

Those who spoke in support of the’ 
committee’s recommendation, while fewer 
in number than those opposing it, included 
the CCL President, a Vice-president and 
the chairman of the resolutions committee. 
They charged the resolution was sub- 
mitted and supported by followers of the 
Communist Party line. 

One supporter of the resolution, Ray 
Lundstrum of the Marine Workers and 
Boilermakers Industrial Union, Vancouver, 
cited three examples of what he termed 
“deplorable carryings-on because of control 
by international officers”. He mentioned 
the expulsion of the president of the 
Vancouver local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC) over the objections of the local’s 
membership, the expulsion of the executive 
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of a Vancouver carpenter’s union for 
“obtaining and distributing a copy of a 
speech in the House of Commons by Colin 
Campbell (CCF Member for Nanaimo)” 
and the restoration to office by interna- 
tional officers of a union business agent who 
was fired by the union for putting non- 
union men to work while union members 
were unemployed. 

CCL Vice-president George Burt replied 
that those expelled had been running down 
not only the international officers but the 
leaders of the CCL and the TLC. 

Mr. Burt declared that “we belong to 
international unions because of the power 
we derive from them”. He said that it 
wouldn’t have been possible, without the 
support of the international, to have 
General Motors officers from the United 
States enter negotiations in which his union, 
the United Auto Workers, was involved 
with General Motors of Canada. 

“Political busy-bodies who support a 
political party that is the biggest group 
of political racketeers in the world, who 
interfere with everybody’s business through- 
out the world, now tell us we shouldn’t 
have leaders from outside Canada,” he said. 

When Bill Brown, delegate from a 
Winnipeg local of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, said “we want 
to be understood and Canadian leaders 
understand our problems,’ CCL President 
Mosher rephed: “There are no Americans 
who are leaders in the TLC any more 
than in the CCL.” 

The final speaker in the discussion was 
Larry Sefton, Director, District 6, United 
Steelworkers of America, who was _ reso- 
lutions committee chairman. “The com- 
mittee recommended non-concurrence,” he 
explained, “because of the kind of debate 
we have had here this morning. This 
resolution was submitted so that Commun- 
ists could wrap themselves in the Canadian 
ensign and slur Americans. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for American help we 
wouldn’t have a union now,” he concluded. 

The resolution was overwhelmingly 
rejected. 


Foreign Policy 


Defence and negotiation must go hand in 
hand and neither can safely be jettisoned 
in favour of the other in the handling of 
Canada’s foreign affairs, the Congress 
declared in a statement on foreign policy. 
The statement was substituted for a total 
of 23 resolutions. 

“But defence is not simply a matter of 
guns and planes and bombs,” the statement 
emphasized. “It is also a matter of rooting 
out poverty and exploitation, especially in 
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the underdeveloped countries where these 
are most acute.” The Congress urged the 
Government to raise its contributions to 
the Colombo Plan and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program to at least 
$100,000,000. 

The Congress also— 

Condemned the Soviet Union for block- 
ing the creation of a free, democratic 
Germany ; 

Sent assurance of support in their struggle 
for freedom to workers in totalitarian 
countries ; 

Called for the admission to the United 
Nations of Communist China and of all 
the democratic states “whose entry has 
been blocked by the Soviet Union”; 

Reaffirmed its support for the United 
Nations and urged its affliated unions to 
do everything possible to make that 
support “real and effective”; 

Called on the Government to take the 
initiative in obtaining agreement to put an 
end to further tests of atomic weapons; 

Urged the Government “not to falter or 
fail” in its support of NATO, Western 
European Union and other measures of self- 
protection against Communist aggression. 

Concern over Canada’s “heavy depend- 
ence” on trade with the United States was 
expressed in the policy statement. The 
Congress urged the Government to intensify 
its efforts to promote trade with Western 
Europe, the Commonwealth and all other 
countries overseas, “subject to the impera- 
tive necessities of national security”. 

Maximum East-West trade, within the 
limits imposed by the necessity of denying 
weapons and strategic materials to aggressors 
and potential aggressors, has the support 
of the CCL. “Until the Communist coun- 
tries provide concrete proof that they are 
not aggressors or potential aggressors, the 
strategic controls must be maintained,” the 
resolution declared. “No such proof has 
vet been forthcoming.” 

The CCL endorsed the continued efforts 
of the Government to secure a disarma- 
ment agreement and the efforts of the 
Western Powers for a reunited Germany 
based on genuinely free elections. 


Exchange of Visits with USSR 


Two resolutions recommended that the 
CCL arrange an exchange of visits of trade 
unionists between Canada and countries in 
the Soviet bloc. Both were defeated. 

One of the resolutions also called for 
negotiations between the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
the (Communist-dominated) World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions to explore trade 
union unity on an international scale. 


Doug Lindsay, delegate from the Oshawa 
and District Labour Council and a member 
of the UAW local that sponsored one of 
the resolutions, said it might be valuable 
to send delegates who are not Red 
sympathizers to visit the Soviet Union and 
to get from them a true report. 

“Tf the Government has seen fit to send 
the Minister of External Affairs to Russia, 
I think we are taking a ridiculous position 
in deciding not to send trade unionists,” 
added Sam Jenkins, President of the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union. 


Government Conciliation 


In its closing session the Congress debated 
a resolution involving the whole structure 
of conciliation proceedings in Canada. 


Sponsored by the resolution committee 
as a substitute resolution, its preamble 
declared that: 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and most of the provincial 
Labour Relations Acts forbid strikes till 
after unions have gone through long and 
cumbersome conciliation procedure; and 
employers have taken advantage of this by 
refusing to bargain in good faith or by 
causing many months of delay in settling 
disputes, or both. 


Continuing its criticism, the resolution 
asserted 


Conciliation boards seldom are appointed 
within the time fixed by the Acts, and 
almost never report within the time fixed, 
but extend the time to unreasonable lengths, 
often without the consent of the parties or 
the permission of the Minister as required 
by the Acts; and many conciliation boards 
have refused to recommend retroactive pay, 
in spite of the long delays for which they 
are responsible. 

Conciliation Boards procedure often oper- 
ates to negate one of the basic freedoms of 
working people. 


As remedial action, the resolution urged 
the governments concerned to: 


1. make the conciliation board procedure 
optional, as in Saskatchewan, not compulsory, 
as it is elsewhere; 

2. ensure that in the event such concilia- 
tion services fail to result in a satisfactory 
conclusion to a labour dispute, the employees 
involved be given the right to call a strike 
at the termination date of their contract 
with the employer; 


3. deny conciliation boards where the 
Labour Relations Board finds the employer 
has not bargained in good faith as proposed 
in the Congress draft National (Labour) 
Code of 1947; 


4. expand and improve conciliation officer 
service by the appointment of trained pro- 
fessional conciliators or more of them where 
there are already some but not enough. 





Unions in non-Communist countries 
have been urged by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to 
shun invitations to visit the Soviet 
Union. In its official journal, Free 
Labour World, the ICFTU warned that 


no change in basic objectives had accom- 


panied the 
towards the 


expressions of friendliness 

West made by Soviet 
spokesmen since the Geneva conference 
last July and that world domination 
remained the Soviet goal. 


The resolution — subsequently adopted 
unanimously—in effect was an endorsement 
of recent “walk-outs” by union negotiators 
from a hearing by a conciliation board, 
headed by His Honour J. C. Anderson, in 
the dispute between: General Motors and 
the United Auto Workers. 

Setting the tempo of the debate, George 
Burt, Vice-president of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and Canadian Director of 
the UAW, declared: “I say to deny a group 
of workers the right to strike at the end of 
negotiations is to deny one of the basic 
freedoms”. 

In negotiations in the Canadian auto- 
mobile industry, he said, neither company 
nor union had ever referred to the report 
of a conciliation board in negotiations. 

He charged that conciliation boards were 
cuilty of delaying beyond legal time limits. 
“Tt is impossible for unions to figure the 
best time to bargain.” This put the union 
in an inferior bargaining position, he said. 

“We do not oppose conciliation,” he 
added, “when it is conducted by persons 
qualified to conciliate. We do not see that 
judges are the most impartial people in 
the country. A judge does not play golf 
with workers. He associates with other 
people and his social background is on the 
side of the employer even though he does 
mean well. 

“We don’t see how a man who has been 
a lawyer for a corporation for 30 years can 
suddenly become impartial in a dispute 
affecting that corporation. 


“This (conciliation) was a wartime 
measure which needs a great deal of over- 
hauling. It started in Ottawa under the 
federal Liberal Government and it was 
adopted by a Conservative government in 
Toronto, but the Acts are practically the 
same. 

“Most of you have read of the action 
of the UAW when we met a conciliation 
board in the General Motors dispute and 
the Massey-Harris dispute. In taking the 
action we did in not participating in the 
deliberations before those boards, we did 
not do it because we wanted to show 
disrespect for the law. We wanted to bring 
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to the attention of the public the utter 
futility of appearing before conciliation 
boards when such boards are unable to 
settle disputes or to take time to investi- 
gate or even to conform to the law itself.” 

Here he gave a chronological account of 
a recent dispute: conciliation was applied 
for on April 14, a conciliation officer was 
appointed May 12, a conciliation board 
appointed July 12, the board met July 28 
and reported October 3. 

“Tt’s impossible for a union to figure the 
best time to bargain with an employer 
when you have to go through this process,” 
he continued. ‘“We suspect sometimes that 
dates are juggled to the detriment of the 
union. 

“There isn’t any board that can settle a 
dispute with General Motors or with any 
of the Big Three. In the United States 
our union had to take a strike vote before 
the companies would move at all in the 
direction we wanted them to take. 

“The cumbersome procedure becomes 
more cumbersome when you have to wait 
month after month. When we did what 
we did we got the quickest report on 
record. As a result of that we are meeting 
the company on half-decent ground. 

“IT think a union should have the 
privilege the company has in deciding when 
is the best time to bargain. And we don’t 
think that governments should be sitting 
always on the side of the employer. 

“We don’t mind conciliation provided it 
is properly set up and provided the boards 
take time to conciliate. 

“While you may need a cooling-off period 
in some industries such as public utilities, 
you don’t need it in industries such as the 
automobile industry. 

“There is a great need to overhaul this 
legislation that denies a basic freedom to 
unions and denies unions the right to have 
equality in collective bargaining.” 

Oliver Hodgins of the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers, Hamilton, was “more 
than pleased” with delegate Burt’s out- 
spoken denunciation of the present-day 
conciliation set-up. 

However, Cleve Kidd, Research Director 
of the United Steelworkers, considered it 
“unfair to criticize all chairmen of con- 
ciation boards because of the actions of 
a few”. 

He was convinced that conciliation could 
be made to work for the benefit of 
employees “but after some years of experi- 
ence” he agreed that “such laws are loaded 
against the workers in the way they are 
worded and by the fact that the Minister 
of Labour in Ontario can defy his own 
law and be cynical about it”. 
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“These delays,” he continued, “are mostly 
the responsibility of the Minister of the 
province. If the Minister violates his own 
Act, it makes it difficult for anyone to 
respect that Act.” 

Mr. Kidd stated that conciliation boards 
were of value especially to small unions 
which found it difficult to be placed in the 
position of “settle or strike”. 

However, Frank Quinlan, UAW delegate 
from the Ford local, Windsor, disagreed. 
He said his union “waited almost a year 
for a conciliation board report though the 
Ontario Act requires a board report 14 days 
after the appointment of a chairman. 

“But a smaller union of office workers 
had to wait ‘only’ 16 months so it really 
does not matter if you are a big union or 
a small union. You just go on waiting 
and waiting and waiting. 

“By that time, some of the larger locals 
have set a pattern and this often influences 
the chairman of the Board. 

“What George Burt was instructed to do 
was not defy the law but make it clear 
what we thought of the law.” 

Here he listed a section in the Ontario 
Act that requires a conciliation board 
chairman to hand down his report within 14 
days while another section says he may be 
granted an extension. 

“Companies submit heavy briefs and 
chairmen who know nothing of what goes 
on in a plant try to make a decision,” he 
went on. “Granted some make an honest 
attempt but when they don’t know any- 
thing about the industry how can they 
make a fair report? 

“The conciliation board process is a use- 
less waste of time. 

“This resolution does not say that we 
should do away with conciliation services 
but that services should be provided by 
the proper type of people and-_if a con- 
ciliation officer is not successful then the 
union should have the right to strike.” 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, focussed 
the attention of the delegates on another 
angle of conciliation proceedings. 

Directly after the “merger speech” of 
TLC President Claude Jodoin, Mr. Home 
charged that “forces outside of the Houses 
of Labour are getting ready to do a job 
on the labour movement”. 


Expanding on this, he told how the 
National Director of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union had 
“approached us for some assistance with 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board regarding a change of name. They 
were notified by the Board that there was 
no provision in the Act to change their 


CCL officers elected at the convention 
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(left to right)—-seated: Vice-presidents 


C. H. Millard, Fred Dowling and Sol Spivak, President A. R. Mosher, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald and Vice-president George Burt; standing: executive 
committee members John Brady, R. J. Lamoureux, Henry Harm, William Mahoney, 


H. L. Ladd, W. J. Smith, Harold D’Aoust, Neil Reimer, Executive Secretary N. Dowd. 


name and that ‘this would be a new union 
and therefore they would have to make 
application for re-certification’. 

“The B.C. Labour Relations Board has 
ruled in effect that when unions merge all 
existing collective agreements are null and 
void—what a terrific problem when the 
merger comes.” 

This meant, he said, that unions which 
merged would have to get all their mem- 
bers to sign new membership cards, though 
they may have been members for many 
years. It also meant the B.C. labour board 
could order a vote among employees to 
see if they wanted. the new amalgamated 
union. 

He said a member of the B.C. labour 
board had declared: “We want to know if 
the man on the job wants the merger.” 


“What right,” said Mr. Home, “has any 
force outside the labour movement to make 
such a decision.” 


Election of Officers 


President A. R. Mosher and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald were re- 
elected by acclamation when the delegates 
voted to select the men who would lead 


the CCL during its final five months. Mr. 
Mosher thus will be the only President the 
Congress has ever had. 

Three of the four Vice-presidents were 
returned to office and a replacement for 
ailing Silby Barrett of the United Mine 
Workers was elected in a five-candidate 
contest. The results of the vice-presidential 
election were: George Burt, Canadian 
Director of the UAW, 736; Sol Spivak, 
Manager, Toronto Joint Board, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 696; 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers, 663; and Fred 
Dowling, Vice-president in Canada of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, 634. Lloyd 
Whelan of the International Woodworkers 
of America, who is President of the Greater 
Vancouver and Lower Mainland Labour 
Council, gained 227 votes. 

There are four new members of the 
eight-man executive committee: W. J. 
Smith, President, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees; Neil Reimer, Cana- 
dian Director, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union; Henry Harm, 
CCL Maritime Director, a delegate from 
the Cumberland County Labour Council; 
and R. J. Lamoureux, President, Quebec 
Irederation of Industrial Unions. 
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Sitting members of the executive com- 
mittee who were returned were: John G. 
Brady, United Auto Workers; Harvey 
Ladd, Canadian Director, International 
Woodworkers of America; J. Harold 
D’Aoust, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; and William 
Mahoney, Assistant Canadian Director, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

One candidate for a committee seat, Stan 
Thornley of the Rubber Workers, was 
defeated and a member of last year’s 
committee, Roméo Mathieu, Secretary of 
the Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions, 
declined to run when nominated, reportedly 
because he had been defeated by R. J. 
-Lamoureux, 57 to 55, in a caucus of Quebec 
delegates on the day before the election. 

Results of the voting were: Brady, 714; 
Laddaye7l2 a0 D A oust 09-2 rn iteOed, 
Reimer, 695; Harm, 695; Mahoney, 695; 
Lamoureux, 635; and Thornley, 157. 


A. R. Mosher 


“T am convinced that this step towards 
the unity of the two great central labour 
bodies in Canada is logical and desirable 
in every respect,” CCL President A. R. 
Mosher told the delegates in his _presi- 
dential address. “I believe that, not only 
will the establishment of a new merged 
congress make our activities in Canada, 
both in the legislative and organizational 
fields, much more effective than in the past, 
but that we shall be able to contribute 
even more generously and effectively to 
the international labour movement, as 
represented by the ICFTU.” 

Mr. Mosher devoted quite a large part 
of his speech to the CCL’s interest in the 
support of the ICFTU. But most of his 
speech was a review of the past, a report 
on the present and a look at the future of 
the CCL. And, in a sense, his address was 
a valedictory, for while it opened the 1955 
convention of the Congress it was his last 
presidential report to a CCL convention. 
After the TLC-CCL merger is effected, Mr. 
Mosher, it is believed, will become an 
honorary president of the new Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

At the very beginning of his remarks, 
Mr. Mosher said that the great expansion 
of organized labour’s interest in interna- 
tional affairs was “perhaps the most 
important development” in the lifetime of 
the CCL. He recalled the CCL’s part in 
the setting up of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. He 
declared that the members of the CCL 
had contributed more generously to the 
ICFTU than the membership of any other 
central labour body in the world and 
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remarked that the Congress had strongly 
endorsed the Colombo Plan and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program. 


“We have commended the support given 
by the Canadian Government in this 
respect,’ he said, “but have urged that the 
contribution made by the Government be 
very greatly increased.” 

Turning to the forthcoming TLC-CCL 
amalgamation, Mr. Mosher first related the 
steps leading up to the drafting of the 
merger agreement. After expressing his 
belief in the desirability of the merger, 
he said: 

It may be too much to expect that the 
representations of the new Congress, with 
over a million members and speaking with 
a single voice, will be immediately enacted 
into legislation; but there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that, if any benefit is to be 
derived from making representations to 
either the federal Government or the 
provincial governments, those that are sub- 
mitted by a large and united congress should 
have beneficial results. 


Mr. Mosher recalled that there had been 
much editorial comment to the effect that 
the merger of the TLC and CCL was a 
dangerous development not in the public 
interest. “There is no justification for the 
attitude adopted by such newspapers,” he 
declared. “A labour congress has only one 
purpose, and that is to co-ordinate the work 
and policies of its affiliated and chartered 
unions, to give expression to opinions 
which they hold in common, and to assist 
them in every way possible in performing 
their functions. 


“Those functions are designed,” he con- 
tinued, “to protect and promote the 
welfare of the union membership, and the 
more adequately this function is performed, 
the greater the benefit, not only to the 
workers concerned, but to the public as a 
whole.” 


It was only the achievements of the 
labour movement, Mr. Mosher declared, 
that prevented Canada from suffering much 
more severely from the economic setbacks 
that were “particularly serious two years 
ago and again last year’. He then listed 
some of labour’s achievements: higher 
wages, shorter hours, overtime rates, vaca- 
tions with pay, statutory holidays, improved 
pensions, a measure of union security, 
family allowances, old age pensions without 
a means test, disability pensions and legis- 
lation protecting the right to bargain 
collectively. 

“One of the great achievements of some 
sections of organized labour on this con- 
tinent has been the winning of the 
guaranteed employment plan,” Mr. Mosher 
said. “We stand firmly behind our affiliates 


in their demands for this justifiable measure 
of economic security. The extension of 
this plan on the widest possible scale is one 
of the big jobs ahead of us.” 

Other tasks that faced the merged Con- 
eress he listed as the organization of the 
two-thirds of the workers of Canada who 
are still unorganized, the gaining of 
universal acceptance of the 40-hour week, 
the narrowing of the wage differential 
between Quebec and Ontario and_ the 
Maritimes and Ontario, the adoption on a 
satisfactory scale of welfare plans such as 
pensions, health insurance and group life 
insurance, and the enactment of more 
adequate social security measures, especi- 
ally national health insurance. 

“We have come a long way in my life- 
time and in the life of this Congress; but 
we still have a very long way to go and 
what has been accomplished should only 
spur us on to greater achievements in the 
future,” he said. 

The unemployment situation, Mr. Mosher 
said, is better than it was last year but still 
“considerably worse” than two years ago. 

He then made an appeal for the estab- 
lishment of industrial councils. “The voice 
of labour in industry must be heard at 
more than the collective bargaining table,” 
he stated. “Labour must participate more 
fully in the determination of the policies 
upon which the prosperity and even the 
existence of industry may depend.” 

The industrial councils envisaged by Mr. 
Mosher would be established particularly 
for the steel, automobile, mining and textile 


industries, would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of labour, management and 
government, and would have as_ their 


primary purpose the discussion of such 
problems as marketing, raw materials and 
quality of product. 

“The natural resources of Canada might 
be utilized in such a way as to make a far 
greater contribution towards the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the people,’ he 
explained, “if greater emphasis were placed 
upon human values and less upon private 
monopoly for personal financial gain.” 
Labour must accept its share of respon- 
sibility for the present state of affairs, he 
continued, because it has largely failed to 
make use of its most valuable asset—the 
franchise. 

“The investment of human life in 
industry will not receive the recognition to 
which it is justly entitled,” said Mr. 
Mosher, “unless and until labour actively 
participates in determining the legislation 
required to ensure an orderly development 
of the resources at our disposal and an 
equitable distribution of the wealth 
produced.” 





Salary Increases 


CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald was voted a salary increase to 
$10,000 a year. This is identical with the 
annual salary to which TLC Secretary- 
Treasurer Gordon Cushing was raised at 
the TLC convention last May (L.G., 
July, p. 770). 

President A. R. Mosher, who has never 
drawn a salary from the Congress, was 
voted $3,000 for his out-of- pocket expenses 
in connection with his duties as CCL 
leader. 


In a final word on the CCL’s future he 
said: “I feel sure that when it is merged 
with the new congress it will lose nothing 
of the energy and enthusiasm which it has 
displayed during the past 15 years of its 
existence nor any of the idealism and 
public spirit that have at all times governed 
its activities.” 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


“In years gone by, the thought of a 
strong and united labour movement would 
have alarmed many people in this country. 
Today a different atmosphere prevails: by 
and large, the Canadian people have come 
to respect the general aims and objectives 
of labour unions. Most Canadians will be 
watching your proceedings, not with 
hostility and apprehension, but with 
interest and much goodwill,” said the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, when 
he spoke to the convention. 

Mr. Gregg’s address was mainly a com- 
parison of the living standards, working 
conditions and economic situation 15 years 
ago, when the CCL held its first conven- 
tion, with those existing today, when the 
Congress is holding its last convention 
before merging with the TLC. The Min- 
ister foresaw a continuation of the progress 
made in those years and gave some reasons 
for his prediction. 

“The extraordinary rate of economic and 
social change between 1940 and the present 
has brought benefits to Canadians in all 
walks of life,’ he said. The labour move- 
ment both shared in these benefits and 
helped make them possible, he went on. 
“Had our industrial production remained at 
its 1940 level, our standard of living 
obviously could not have risen to such a 
marked degree.” 

Through the efforts of labour and man- 
agement, and other important economic 
groups, Canada’s output of goods and 
services has almost doubled since 1940, he 
pointed out, while population has grown 
much less. 

In his comparison between 1940 and 1955, 
Mr. Gregg used a number of collective 
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The platform at the CCL’s 15th annual convention 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, at the microphone 


agreements in effect in the same firms in 
both years. The comparison revealed, he 
said, that the hourly wage for labourers had 
risen from between 40 and 50 cents to 
between $1.35 and $1.45. Seniority and 
erievance procedures were now spelled out 
in detail; pension and health and welfare 
plans had developed from virtual non- 
existence to become quite common. Vaca- 
tions with pay, uncommon in 1940, were 
universal today. 

In 1940 the five-day, 40-hour week was 
almost unknown but today the 40-hour week 
applies to 58 per cent, and the five-day 
week to 84 per cent, of all plant workers. 

We have not made progress without 
interruptions, the Minister conceded. “On 
a number of occasions since the end of 
World War II,” he said, “unemployment 
has been cause for justifiable concern, and a 
few important industries, including textiles 
and farm implements, have experienced 
serious marketing problems.” 

Canada’s economic growth in the future 
“will be greater than anything we have yet 
experienced,” he declared. Some of the 
factors pointing to unprecedented long-run 
progress, he said were :— 

In the years ahead we can expect to 
utilize more and more of our natural 
resources and we can expect to see further 
developments in manufacturing and trading. 
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In a maturing economy, we can expect 
to achieve a healthy balance between the 
various segments of industry, a balance that 
will remove many of the difficulties that 
have beset us in the past. 


We should be able to take the challenge 
of automation in our stride and reap its 


full benefits. 


The spread of collective bargaining has 
removed many of the real causes of indus- 
trial unrest. 


The prospects for peace: any breaking 
down of barriers between nations leading 
to better international understanding and 
freer international trade is bound to affect 
our future growth. 


When he mentioned automation, Mr. 
Gregg complimented organized labour for 
its sound and healthy approach to the 
question. ‘There is nothing to indicate 
that it has let the problems commonly 
associated with automation colour its views 
about the ultimate advantages of techno- 
logical progress,” he said. 


The attitude of trade unions, which 
seems not to be “shall we have automa- 
tion” but “how can automation be intro- 
duced into our industrial society with 
maximum benefits and a minimum of 
disruption,’ shows that they have confi- 
dence in their ability to cope with problems 


as they arise, said Mr. Gregg. That 
confidence will enable us to accept the 
challenge of automation, take it in our 
stride and reap its full benefits. 

In his speech, the Minister paid tribute 
to CCL President A. R. Mosher, who 
presided at both the first and last of the 
Congress conventions. Mr. Gregg also 
noted the passing since the 1954 con- 
vention of Harry Chappell, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, who had taken an active part 
in many CCL conventions. 


Claude Jodoin 


“By your action yesterday, the Canadian 
Labour Congress is now established,’ TLC 
President Claude Jodoin told cheering 
delegates at the CCL convention when he 
delivered an hour-long address on the day 
after the CCL had approved the TLC-CCL 
merger agreement. “I am elated at the 
results of both conventions,” he added. 

Mr. Jodoin was greeted with a standing 
ovation when he entered the convention 
hall, after he had been introduced by CCL 
President Mosher and again when he had 
finished speaking. 

In his address Mr. Jodoin made three 
major pronouncements: that the TLC-CCL 
merger will be permanent and will not be 
split apart by differences of opinion on 
political action, that the main task of the 
new Canadian Labour Congress will be to 
organize the unorganized and that the new 
congress will be master in its own house. 

“Some individuals are predicting that 
unity will not remain for long. This is 
wishful thinking,” he declared. The hope 
in some quarters that the congress would 
split on political issues was also wishful 
thinking, he added. 


“There are no major differences on 
principle and legislative policies between 
the two congresses,” he pointed out. 


The foremost aim of the new congress 
will be to organize the unorganized, Mr. 
Jodoin said. “The one million members 
that will belong to the Canadian Labour 
Congress constitute only one-fifth of the 
Canadian labour force; we need more than 
that,” he said. 


“Once the Canadian Labour Congress 
begins to function, the parliament of 
labour will decide its future and its officers 
and members will be governed by its 
decisions, not decisions from outside, from 
any other organization not affiliated to the 
Congress,” Mr. Jodoin declared. 

Charting the course that the new con- 
gress will follow, the TLC President said 
that it would not recognize dictatorship 


“from the Communist extreme Left or the 
Fascist extreme Right,” that it would con- 
tinue to give full support to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, that there would be “no hand- 
shakes with company- or government- 
controlled unions,” that there would be 
“no Cook’s Tour behind the Iron Curtain 
or Bamboo Curtain,” that it would con- 
tinue active participation in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and would keep 
faith in the United Nations. 

“IT have great faith in the industrial 
potential of Canada,” Mr. .Jodoin con- 
tinued. “Our two congresses both feel that 
if our economy is well directed there should 
be no need for unemployment.” 

To put at rest the fears of those outside 
the labour movement “who are more 
worried about unity than we are ourselves,” 
he stated that “we don’t want control; 
what we want is the most complete social 
security for Canadians. Workers don’t 
want pay for not working; they want 
work.” 

Recognizing that there were differences 
of opinion on some issues—he mentioned 
politics, the structure of the new congress, 
the question of whether to hold conven- 
tions every two years or continue holding 
annual conventions, and the basis for 
representation at conventions—Mr. Jodoin 
said that such issues “must be left to the 
free and democratic decision of the regular 
conventions of the Canadian Labour 
Congress”. 

While organized labour’s past accomplish- 
ments have been great, he said, citing the 
gaining of unemployment insurance and the 
five-day week as examples, he enumerated 
a list of future objectives of the new 
congress: “We need amendments to exist- 
ing legislation such as unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, housing; and 
we must have a nation-wide health insur- 
ance plan. 

“Our governments, too,’ he continued, 
“should give their own employees the 
recognition which private employers are 
required to do under the law.” 

These aims could be accomplished if 
every organized worker in Canada _ co- 
operated with the officer of the new 
congress, he concluded. 


Walter Reuther 


The forthcoming labour mergers in 
Canada and in the United States provide 
an opportunity for the labour movement 
to demonstrate that what it is doing is 
worthwhile and to raise the living standards 
of all people, Walter Reuther, President 
of the CIO, told the convention. 
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Extracts from Walter Reuther’s Speech to Audience of Businessmen 


On the same day that he addressed the CCL convention, CIO President 
Walter Reuther spoke at a joint meeting of the Empire and Canadian Clubs. 
While, he repeated some of the things he told the trade unionists, he added some 


remarks that are reprinted here. 


On Communism : 


Karl Marx was basically wrong. He 
thought there would always be a struggle 
to divide up economic scarcity. But 
tremendous technological advances now 
give us the opportunity to share in an 
economy of abundance. 


On collective bargaining: 


Collective bargaining in a free society 
must be raised above the level of a con- 


flict between economic pressure groups. 
It must be based on a joint exploration 
of economic facts, not the exercise of 
economic power. The two groups should 
sit at the bargaining table with a single 
set of facts and a single standard of 
morality. 

Both sides should recognize that 
freedom is indivisible. There can be no 
free management without free labour. 
Free labour and free management must 
begin to understand each other’s problems. 





“The new labour movement must demon- 
strate its ability to protect the gains and 
progress made in the past and at the same 
time reach out to bring union protection 
to the hundreds of thousands of unorgan- 
ized workers,’ he said. “We are putting 
together in voluntary union millions of free 
workers to make a better living not only 
for us but for all people.” 

In a speech that was greeted at its 
beginning and end by a standing ovation 
from the delegates, Mr. Reuther voiced 
the labour movement’s opposition § to 
Communism and corruption, predicted a 
stepped-up organizing drive, called for 
greater interest in politics by all union 
members, and declared that the labour 
movement “welcomed” automation. He 
also predicted that the guaranteed annual 
wage would spread as far and as rapidly 
as industry-paid pensions did in the five 
vears since they were won from reluctant 
management. 

In a further comment on the labour 
mergers in the two countries, the CIO 
President said: “We need unity not of 
“stagnation but of growth; we need unity 
that will release the powerful forces that 
he deep in our movement; we need a new 
movement with new vision that will go 
forward and get the job done.” 

The labour movement was in the 
vanguard of the fight against Communism, 
he declared, “bétause it was first to recog- 
nize that peace and freedom are not 
possible unless they rest on a base of social 
justice. Social justice is indivisible. 

“We will not tolerate Communists in the 
leadership of our movement because anyone 
who owes allegiance to a foreign power has 
no business in the leadership of the labour 
movement.” 

He added that the labour 
would tolerate “neither 


movement 
Communists. or 
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crooks,” pointing out that labour leaders 
must be above suspicion. “If you find a 
labour leader who is lining his pockets with 
bribes,” he said, “put him in jail and in 
the next cell put the employer who gave 
him the bribe.” 

Continuing on the subject of Communism, 
Mr. Reuther said: “In countries where 
Communism is strong you find poverty, 
because Communists build their power on 
poverty.” Conversely, where there was a 
strong free labour movement with a sense 
of moral and social responsibility, 
Communism was weak and without influ- 
ence, he stated.* 


To employers the CIO President said: 
“Tf you want to fight Communism effec- 
tively, forget your slogans and go to work 
on poverty, unemployment and human 
degradation.” 


Urging the establishment of an organ- 
izing fund of $8 to $10 million, he said 
his own union, the United Auto Workers, 
was prepared to pledge $14 million to the 
fund. 

In the new labour movement, Mr. 
Reuther continued, “we must build more 
political consciousness and more _ political 
understanding” on the part of union 
members. “You can’t raise the level of 
political morality unless you raise the level 
of political knowledge of the people,” he 
declared. “Whenever a politician does a 
wrong thing, that is not where the mistake 
started; it was made when that politician 
was elected.” 


*Labour’s quest for a better life was an effective 
resistant to Communism, said AFL President George 
Meany last month when accepting the University of 
Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal for 1955. 


CCL’s Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald 


We must make our people understand 
that for every democratic right there is a 
corresponding democratic obligation, he 
went on. One area in which trade unionists 
should exert greater influence is in the 
fight to overcome racial discrimination, he 
said. 

Turning to automation, Mr. Reuther said 
that “we are now on the threshold of the 
Second Industrial Revolution”. Where 
James Watt substituted machine power for 
human power, “genius has now devised 
machines that substitute machine judgment 
for human judgment,” he said. 

“Mankind now has the power for the 
first time to master his environment. 
Poverty, hunger and disease can no longer 
be justified. The question is: Can we use 
these tools to destroy them or destroy 
ourselves? 

“We welcome automation but we say: 
Give its benefits to all the people,’ Mr. 
Reuther declared. 

(In an address that same day to a joint 
meeting of the Empire and Canadian Clubs, 
the CIO President expanded this thought. 
He said: “Tremendous technological 
advances now give us the opportunity to 
share in an economy of abundance, so that 
every man and every nation has enough 
of the good things to achieve social Justice. 
Automation has given us the opportunity 
for abundance for the first time in human 


CIO’s President 
W alter Reuther 








—Photo by Marcel Ray, Toronto 
UAW’s Canadian Director 
George Burt 


history and we are approaching the point 
where the human family can devote a 
greater part of its time to encouraging 
man’s growth as a cultural and_ social 
being.”’) 

He then commented on the high profits 
in the automobile industry and the high 
management salaries and argued for the 
guaranteed annual wage and the winning of 
pensions for retired workers. Pointing out 
that five years ago employer-paid industrial 
pensions were revolutionary but that now 
many managements are boasting about their 
employee pension schemes, he _ predicted 
that within ten years “they’ll be boasting 
about the guaranteed annual wage they’re 
now opposing”. 


Jacob S. Potofsy 

Jacob S. Potofsy, President of Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, who 
was attending the convention as a repre- 
sentative of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, urged the delegates 
to keep before them the message -of free 
trade unionism: “free labour means a free 
world.” 

Free labour, he pointed out, looks upon 
mere survival as an insufficient goal for 
humanity “because such a philosophy means 
acceptance of the very evils which have 
brought humanity to the dread crossroads 
of irrevocable decision”. 
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Jacob S. Potofsy 
Represents ICFTU 


The ICFTU seeks to help workers in 
other lands organize strong free unions so 
that they can “enjoy peace with freedom, 
security with freedom” because “peace 
without freedom and_ security without 
freedom are totally meaningless”. 

American workers welcome the AFL-CIO 
merger because it presents “a golden 
opportunity to bring trade unionism to 
millions of unorganized workers” and the 
organizing campaign that will follow the 
merger will result in a “more equal distri- 
bution of the wealth and resources of our 
land and a more equitable distribution of 
the profits we help create,” Mr. Potofsy 
said. 

He praised the CCL for its participation 
in the affairs of the ICFTU. “Your organ- 
ization has been an inspiration to the free 
trade union movement,” he said. 


Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Godhart 


Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Godhart, United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
told the convention that his aim was to 
help refugees to start anew in their own 
trades.and professions. 

“Committees of elderly ladies who think 
a bundle of clothes solves the refugee 
problem are mistaken; while helpful, that’s 
not the solution,” he said. 

There were three possible courses of 
action, he said: to disregard the problem, 
which they couldn’t do; to repatriate the 
refugees, which they wouldn’t do unless they 





were assured that was what the refugee 
wanted; or to arrange for either emigra- 
tion or integration in the economy of the 
country where the refugee was, which, he 
said, was really the only solution. 


J. K. Schultz 

Canada’s farming industry is “going to 
pieces,” the delegates were told by J. K. 
Schultz, President of the Inter-Provincial 
Farm Union Council. Farmers now have 
to pay more than in the past but are 
earning less, he said. 

“Tf farm prices continue to decline,” he 
warned, “the nation’s farmers will be 
ruined. And if we go down, you'll go down 
LOOm 

Appealing for co-operation between 
farmers and labour, Mr. Schultz said that 
many farmers believe that the industrial 
workers are responsible for their plight. 
That misunderstanding must be corrected, 
he stated. 


A. F. Hartung 


The forthcoming merger of the AFL and 
CIO in the United States and of the TLC 
and CCL in Canadas 4 step that sis 
“timely and necessary,” said A. F. Hartung, 
President of the International Woodworkers 
of America. 

“There will be problems to be ironed 
out,” he said, “but it is the only step we 
can take. We have a golden opportunity 
to show the way to a more progressive 
and fighting leadership.” 


Rev. C. E. McGuire, SJ 


Rev. C. E. McGuire, SJ, Director of the 
Catholic Labour School, conducted the first 
day devotional service. In his message to 
the delegates he said:— 

“It is necessary that unionism remains 
strong; to do so it must remain sound. 
The motive of unionism has come from 
Christian principles; unless it rests on the 
Christian principles that motivated the 
pioneer, no matter how great its numbers, 
it will not be sound, nor strong.” 


Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg 


Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg of Holy 
Blossom Temple, Toronto, suggested three 
moral objectives for labour: reunion, race 
discrimination and Red arms to Egypt. 

On reunion he _ said “the entire 
community will profit from the reunifi- 
cation of Canadian labour’. On _ race 
discrimination, declaring that the Ontario 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act had 
failed, he appealed: “Let’s give it some 
teeth. When any Act can not, or will 
not, be enforced, it tends to bring all law 
into disrepute.” Speaking on “Red arms to 
Egypt” he urged the convention to “keep 


Israel strong” and preserve the balance in 
the Middle East. The recent sale of 
Czechoslovakian arms was not a mere 
commercial transaction, he declared. An 
outbreak of hostilities in the Middle East, 
he warned, could be a menace to world 
peace and could be the seed of the third 
and final world war. 


Rabbi Feinberg conducted the devotional 
service on the convention’s second day. 


Political Affiliation 


CCL support of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation was re-afirmed 
without debate. But the fact that dele- 
gates missed the opportunity to speak on 
the question led to the noisiest demon- 
stration of the convention, 30 minutes of 
foot-stamping, desk-pounding and shouting 
during which President Mosher’s ruling was 
twice challenged but finally upheld in a 
close vote. 


To cover six resolutions on the CCL’s 
political affiliation, the resolutions com- 
mittee chose one of the shortest, which 
read: 

Resolved that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour in convention re-afirm its support 


of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion as the political arm of labour. 


Recommendations contained in the other 
five resolutions ranged from calls for “an 
intensive political action program” and for 
all afhliates to engage in and_ support 
political action financially to a suggestion 
that the CCL “refrain” from affiliating with 
any political party. 

As soon as the chosen resolution had been 
read and the recommendation for concur- 
rence voiced, President Mosher called for 
the vote and the resolution was approved. 
It was only then that delegates who had 
been waiting to speak realized that they 
were not going to be able to participate 
in a discussion on the resolution. In past 
conventions, the debate on similar resolu- 
tions had always been a long one. 


Phil Kearns, President of the UAW local 
at the Massey-Harris-Ferguson plant at 
Toronto, objecting that the question was 
put too soon, asked for a re-opening of 
the discussion. Mr. Mosher refused. Doug 
McEntee, also of the UAW, then sought 
to have the question re-opened; he too, 
was refused. He challenged the chair but 
Mr. Mosher refused to accept the challenge. 
After an uproar lasting five minutes, the 
resolutions committee introduced the next 
resolution. 

During the debate on this resolution, 
Joe Bacon, a Steelworkers delegate from 
St. Catharines, seized a microphone and 


shouted that Mr. Mosher, when challenged, 
should have vacated the chair while the 
delegates voted on whether his ruling was 
in order. After first refusing, the President 
turned over the gavel to Vice-president 
Millard to conduct the vote. The result: 
328 sustaining the chairman, 297 opposed. 
It had taken half an hour to dispose of a 
resolution on which there was no debate. 


French-speaking Delegates 


The convention’s second noisy debate was 
ignited by the recommendation by the 
resolutions committee that a resolution 
calling for the inclusion of French-speaking 
delegates among those the CCL sends to 
meetings of the ILO and ICFTU be turned 
down. Before the committee’s reeommenda- 
tion was approved, the warm and lively dis- 
cussion covered such subjects as Quebec 
nationalism, Quebec schools and_ racial 
discrimination. 

Explaining the non-concurrence recom- 
mendation, Chairman Larry Sefton of the 
resolutions committee said that it was not 
possible to select delegates as suggested in 
the resolution. “Delegates have to be 
selected on their knowledge of the subjects 
to be discussed, not on their ability to 
speak French,” he said. 


Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Quebec Federation of Industrial Reso- 
lutions, denied a delegate’s accusation that 
the Congress was practising discrimination 
but said there was an insinuation in the 
chairman’s remarks that “we French- 
Canadians are made to listen and cannot 
lead”’. 


Mr. Sefton replied that his statement 
that delegates were picked on the basis of 
ability only was meant to cast no reflection 
on any member, pointing out that Claude 
Jodoin had become President of the TLC 
only because of his ability. 


CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald said the resolution was an attempt 
to create special privileges. There had 
always been complete impartiality in the 
Congress, he maintained, which had already 
sent three French-speaking delegates to ILO 
conventions. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The new Unemployment Insurance Act 
contains “some” improvements “but there 
remain major flaws which prejudice the 
right of our members and workers generally 
to obtain benefit during unemployment,” 
said CCL Vice-president George Burt when 
presenting the report of the Congress 
committee on unemployment insurance. 


As improvements Mr. Burt mentioned the 
increase in the minimum benefit period 
from six to 15 weeks and the higher benefit 
rates. 


The eight resolutions on unemployment, 
a smaller number than at past conventions, 
had been referred to the committee and 
Mr. Burt’s report dealt with them. In 
the words of the report, the resolutions 
concerned :— 

1. The integration of unemployment insur- 
ance with a guaranteed annual wage; 

2. The extension of the maximum period 
of benefit to 51 weeks; 

3. A reduction in the period of qualifica- 
tion for youths; 

4. An increase in benefits; 

5. The benefit regulations affecting married 
women; and 

6: Determination of availability for em- 
ployment of pregnant women. 


On a resolution demanding assistance for 
those who have been excluded from benefit 
or whose benefits have been exhausted, the 
committee believed the matter of supple- 
mentary assistance “should be taken care 
of through an unemployment assistance 
program paid for from the consolidated 
revenue fund”. In this way the workers 
would not be required to absorb part of 
the financial burden, ‘which they would 
be required to do under the proposed 
resolution”. 

In view of the fact that the new Act 
had been in operation for less than two 
weeks, the committee did not make specific 
recommendations regarding the other reso- 
lutions referred to it but instead made four 
broad recommendations :— 


1. That the CCL continue to press for 
the changes in the Act suggested in its 
brief to the Commons standing committee 
on industrial relations last May, which 
included the extension of the benefit period 
to 51 weeks and the other matters referred 
to in the resolutions. 


2. That the CCL keep in touch with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
regarding any contemplated action on 
guaranteed annual wage or supplemental 
unemployment benefit plans and_ their 
relationship to unemployment insurance. 


3. That the CCL and its affiliates keep 
a close watch on the new Act for the next 
year to see how effective the changes have 
been. 


4. That at least one conference should 
be held of union members and officers in 
close contact with unemployment insurance 
matters to assist in determining what future 
policies should be adopted. 

The delegates approved the committee’s 
report. 
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Abolition of Overtime 


The convention took no action on a 
suggestion that overtime be abolished. 
The resolution was referred back to the 
committee and did not re-appear. 

The resolution sought the abolition of 
overtime “because it does not. actually 
create benefits to employees” because they 
are penalized by “taxation, loss of social 
contacts and undue wear and tear”. When 
placing the resolution before the delegates, 
the resolutions committee recommended 
non-concurrence “because it is not prac- 
tical; it could not be sensibly applied”. 

Phil Kearns, UAW delegate, from 
Toronto, said that CCL should do some- 
thing about the matter because in his 
industry there were six or seven thousand 


unemployed while others were working 
overtime. 
Committee Chairman Larry Sefton 


rephed that the problem was created by 
those who seek overtime. ‘Certainly the 
Congress is opposed to overtime,’ he 
explained, “but there is no possibility of 
abolishing it; therefore we couldn’t recom- 
mend concurrence in this resolution.” 

The resolution was referred back to the 
committee after John Eldon, UAW dele- 
gate from Windsor, said: 

In negotiating agreements we have made. 
overtime pretty popular. In Chrysler we 
get double time for Sunday work; now 
Sunday work is more popular. We get 
time and a half for Saturday work as such, 
with no need to have 40 hours at regular 
time; now Saturday work is more popular. 

I suggest that overtime be paid at one- 
half the regular rate. Of course, if you 


take that suggestion back to your local you 
would never be sent to another convention. 
But we don’t solve this problem by 
increasing rates. I think we should nego- 
tiate agreements that overtime be scheduled 
only in times of emergency and not to 
increase production. I suggest that a new 
resolution to that effect be introduced. 


Taxation 


In nine resolutions on taxation, the 
convention :— 

Again requested income tax exemptions 
of $2,000 for single persons, $3,000 for 
married persons and $400 for each 
dependent child qualifying for family 
allowances or attending school; 

Urged exemption of medical, dental and 
optical expenses; of unemployment insur- 
ance contributions; of costs of workers’ 
tools and working clothing; of transporta- 
tion fares to and from work camps for 
workers such as loggers, and of board 
charges of those among them who are 
married and supporting an established home 
away from the camps; 


Called for a review of the method of 
making tax deductions at source because 
it was “unsatisfactory, especially for sea- 
sonal workers” ; 

Urged an immediate reduction in the sales 
tax “in order to increase purchasing power” 
as the first step towards the eventual 
elimination of the tax; and 

Requested that provision be made on the 
T-4 tax forms for a record of the amount 
collected by an employer for union dues. 

A resolution urging that workers who are 
dependent on their cars for transportation 
to and from their jobs be allowed to deduct 
their automobile expenses for taxation 
purposes was referred to the incoming 
executive for study. 

A resolution that sought to have 
exempted amounts received by an employee 
in lieu of wages during absence from duty 
on account of injuries or illness was 
rejected. 

The nine adopted resolutions covered a 
total of 17 submitted. 


Strike Fund 


The CCL believes it is impossible for 
ita tow set. up, a strike fund. A reso- 
lution suggesting the fund was rejected 
on the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee. 

“Affihates have their own strike funds,” 
explained Committee Chairman Larry 
Sefton, “and the Congress has a committee 
to direct the campaign for raising funds 
when a strike is declared to be national.” 

A delegate from the group sponsoring 
the resolution, the New Brunswick Council 
of Labour, replied that “we are not too 
interested in the national strikes but in the 
little ones. A recent strike in New Bruns- 
wick failed through lack of funds,” he 
reported. 

CCL President Mosher pointed out that 
if there were a strike fund, permission of 
the Congress would have to be sought 
before a union could strike. And Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald stated that the Con- 
gress couldn’t set up a strike fund without 
violating the autonomy of affiliates. Also, 
he asked, “what about contributors who 


couldn’t get funds because they were 
exhausted 
“Despite its sentimental appeal,” he 


concluded, “this resolution is impossible to 
implement.” 


Textiles 


The federal Government was condemned 
for its “inaction and apathy” in enforcing 
anti-dumping legislation, in a_ resolution 
aimed at correcting the “deplorable” situa- 
tion in the Canadian textile industry. 


The resolution also criticized the Gov- 
ernment for its “failure to establish a joint 
committee of industry and labour to study 
ways and means of alleviating” the situa- 
tion. Such committees have been suggested 
previously by the CCL for the textile, farm 
machinery and coal mining industries. 

Finally, the resolution, which pointed out 
that the Canadian industry now supplies 
barely half of Canadian consumption, 
appealed to all trade unionists to buy 
Canadian-made textiles. 

In the discussion on the resolution, which 
was substituted for two submitted by locals 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
Nora Wren, TWUA delegate from Hamil- 
ton, reported that the shirt department at 
her plant was now closed because, she said, 
Canadians were buying imported shirts. 

Sid Emmerson, TWUA organizer, and 
George Watson, the union’s area director 
from Hamilton, both called on the Cana- 
dian Government to set up a quota system 
for textile imports. This had been urged 
in one of the substituted resolutions. 

“The United States and the Common- 
wealth apply a quota system; Canada is 
the only one that doesn’t,” said Mr. 
Emmerson. 

He also declared that if the textile 
workers had not won the fight against wage 
cuts, other groups would have faced wage 
cut demands. 

Later, the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing support for the textile 
workers’ fight against wage cuts. 

Another resolution adopted condemned 
merchants who display textile products in 
such a way that the shopper cannot readily 
ascertain the country of origin and urged 
the Government to enforce the ruling 
requiring that imported products show the: 
country of origin. 


Assistance to Farmers 


The CCL will set up a permanent 
committee “to advise and assist farmer 
organizations”. The convention approved 


a resolution calling for the committee’s 
establishment “so that a better understand- 
ing of our joint problems may be obtained 
and mutual assistance be arranged if 


needed”. 
The convention later adopted an emer- 
gency resolution pledging support to 


farmers’ efforts to obtain a 75-per-cent cash 
advance on grain harvested and stored 
this year. 

“For too long in Canada have political 
forces divided the farmers and labour,” said 
George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, in the 
discussion on the first resolution. “We in 
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the labour movement have a responsibility 
to meet with farm organizations and 
exchange our problems with them. Farmers 
will break our picket lines unless they know 
the facts; tell them beforehand.” 


Government Employees 


In a substitute resolution for six others, 
the convention urged the federal Govern- 
ment to recognize unions of its employees 
“on a basis comparable to that guaranteed 


by law to unions of other Canadian 
workers”: 
The same resolution called on _ the 


Government to establish for all prevailing 
rate employees: furlough leave, three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after 15 years’ 
service, overtime for time worked in excess 
of eight hours daily, the checkoff of union 
dues, eligibility for civil service promotions 
in closed competition with full seniority 
rights, and negotiations between the Gov- 
ernment and the union over wages. 


Other Resolutions 


In other resolutions, the CCL urged the 
federal Government to:— 

Enact “a proper health plan that will 
provide adequate medical, surgical, optical, 
dental and hospital treatment for the people 


of Canada”. (This resolution covered 13 
others submitted on the same subject.) 
Make some arrangement, through a 


scheme of subsidies if necessary, to ensure 
that an adequate number of doctors will 
be made available in small towns. 

Institute a low-cost and low-rental hous- 
ing plan. 

Insert a non-discrimination clause in the 
*National Housing Act. 

Plan all immigration in 
national development 
restrict immigration 
ployment. 

Establish an advisory committee on 
immigration with representatives of labour 
and farm movements and other interested 
organizations. 

Extend equal immigration opportunities 
to all British subjects regardless of race, 
creed or colour. 

Begin a works program to give work to 
Canadian workers, and meet with provincial 
governments to work out joint public works 
programs with the provinces. 

Increase old age pensions to $65 a month 
at age 65 without a means test. (Nine 
resolutions in all made this request.) 

Increase family allowances and extend 
their payment beyond the age of 16 years, 
to 20 years, for children attending school. 


relation to 
requirements and 
in times of unem- 
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Enact an industrial pension plan that 
would allow pension plan credits to accrue, 
irrespective of the number of employers 
an employee worked for. 

Increase the number of labour attachés. 

Include the voluntary checkoff of union 
dues in a national labour code. 

Begin immediately the building of an all- 
Canadian gas pipeline as a public utility 
and ensure that natural gas be distributed 
through publicly-owned utilities. 

Restrict foreign vessels engaging in 
Canada’s coastal trade. 

Enact a Bill of Rights. 

Designate Remembrance 
statutory holiday. 

Grant a half-day holiday with pay on 
election day. 

Provide for the 
affiliation on ballots. 

Give labour’ representation on the 
Dominion Coal Board. 

Legislate a standard building code that 
would compel producers to indicate the 
quality on their products. 

Establish a Bureau of Standards. 

Bring about the publication of a price 
index of Canadian manufactured products. 

Take steps to see that long-term, low- 
interest loans are made available to 
fishermen. 

Hstablish a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the operation of Canada’s privately- 
owned radio and television stations to 
determine if they are providing a necessary 
or useful public service, if they are abiding 
by federal statutes governing broadcasting 
and if there is any justification for the 
“pitiless wages, miserable working condi- 
tions and lack of job security” suffered by 
their employees. 


Day asa 


indication of party 


A resolution urging provincial govern- 
ments to amend their Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts in order to provide benefits of 
100 per cent of regular earnings to injured 
workers was referred to the CCL’s pro- 
vincial federations. 


The convention went on record that the 
Congress and its affiliates will continue to 
press for shorter hours with maintenance 
of take-home pay, both through legislation 
and collective bargaining. (This resolution 
was substituted for three that recommended 
that a definite number of hours be specified 
as the CCL’s goal—two called for a 30-hour 
week and the other for a 35-hour week. 
The substitution was made because, accord- 
ing to the resolutions committee, “you 
cannot indicate the hours that are possible 
in all industries”.) 


Delegates approved unanimously a resolu- 
tion condemning the action of an Ontario 


magistrate who penalized municipal em- 
ployees in Haldimand County who struck 
for union recognition. The resolution also 
urged continuation of attempts to obtain 
deletion of the section in the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act that permits a 
municipality to remove its employees from 
the Act’s jurisdiction. 

Other resolutions adopted called on the 
CCL to assist in the development of co- 
operative housing throughout Canada, and 
to continue to press for the outlawing of 
court injunctions in industrial disputes, and 
reaffirmed the CCL’s support of the ICFTU 
organizing campaign. 


Resolutions Defeated 


On the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, resolutions were defeated that 
urged the federal Government to legalize 
the sale of lottery tickets in Canada, the 
proceeds to be applied towards the financing 
of a national health plan, and called on the 
CCL to establish a labour daily newspaper 
in Canada. 


Resolutions Not Presented 


A number of the 256 resolutions sub- 
mitted by CCL affiliates did not reach the 
convention floor. Among them were reso- 
lutions that— 

Requested all CCL unions to urge their 
provincial federations to adopt a 10-per- 
cent per capita tax for political action 
committee purposes; 

Expressed the CCL’s “unalterable 
opposition” to any form of compulsory 
arbitration ; 

Called on the Congress to record its 
opposition to any form of tipping and to 
take the lead in seeking its elimination; 

Requested the Government to launch and 
vigorously conduct an investigation into 
“disproportionate” price spreads. 


Committee on Human Rights 


The federal Government is the only one 
that has done some educational work in 
connection with fair employment practices 
legislation, it was pointed out in the report 
of the CCL’s National Committee on 
Human Rights, presented to the convention 


by Committee Chairman R. J. Lamoureux. 
The Committee commended the work of 


the Fair Employment Practices Section of 


the federal Department of Labour. 

The report criticized the “blatantly 
racist” provisions of the Immigration Act 
and urged continued representations to the 
Government to have the Act amended. 

The Committee also called on the federal 
Government to set up an advisory body to 
assist the Department of Labour in admin- 
istering the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and related legislation. Pro- 
vincial governments that enact similar 
legislation should establish advisory com- 
mittees, too, the report said. Labour 
representatives should be included on such 
committees. 

A delegate suggested the establishment of 
a “Human Rights Department” in the new 
Congress. 


Publicity Committee 


Indication that the organizing campaign 
to be undertaken by the labour congress 
that will result from the merger of the TLC 
and CCL will be directed primarily at 
“white-collar” workers was given in the 
report of the publicity committee pre- 
sented to the convention by Robert 
Buchanan, American Newspaper Guild, 
committee chairman. 

“A primary aim of the new congress will 
be a drive to organize tens of thousands 
of the unorganized,” the report said. “Thus 
labour’s public now more than ever includes 
workers whose understanding and support 
is essential if we are to expand the labour 
movement. Especially in the white-collar 
field must labour explain its aims and seek 
support.” 

The committee urged a special publicity 
campaign with special emphasis on building 
greater understanding among the farm 
population and white-collar workers. 

Criticism of the inadequacy of the 
opportunities given by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation for the expression of 
labour’s views was contained in the report. 
“There is an acute need,” it said, “for 
programs that deal specifically with matters 
of such broad interest as _ industrial 
relations.” 


ee 
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Chronology of Events Leading to 


Organic Labour Unity in Canada 


At conventions this year both the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour approved an 
agreement for merging their organizations. 
The new Canadian Labour Congress, with 
an affiliated membership of one million 
workers, will, as a result, hold its first 
convention in Toronto next April. The 
movement by the Canadian congresses 
towards organic unity has followed similar 
moves by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States. 


Historical Background 


The Trades and Labor Congress was 
formed in 1886 and has always been the 
central labour body grouping the largest 
number of union members in Canada. In 
the mid-thirties, a dispute over the ques- 
tion of the industrial versus the craft form 
of organization arose in Canada as it did 
in the American Federation of Labor in 
the United States. As a result of this 
dispute in the United States, some pre- 
dominantly industrial unions formed a 
Committee for Industrial Organization in 
1935. They were formally expelled from 
the AFL in 1936 and two years later 
changed their name to Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The affiliated locals of 
these industrial unions in Canada were 
expelled from the TLC in 1939 and jomed 
with a group of Canadian unions belonging 
to the All-Canadian Congress of Labour in 
1940 to form the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 


In the years between 1940 and 1953 the 
two congresses acted independently on most 
issues but joined forces on a number of 
occasions for comiaon action on _ specific 
issues. For instance, the TLC and the CCL 
together with the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and the Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods united to 
request the imposition of price controls in 
1950 and 1951. The leaders of these four 
organizations met and set up a joint 
committee to pool their resources in an 
effort to obtain government control of 
prices. The committee was made up of 
two senior executives of each organization. 
Joint action was undertaken through a 
publicity campaign and the presentation 
of briefs to the Federal Government. 
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Although the Committee did not succeed 
in having prices government-controlled, it 
was decided to maintain the existence of 
the Committee to deal with any national 
issue affecting the members of the four 
groups. The committee disbanded after a 
few months, however, following dissension 
between TLC and CCL representatives. 
At several annual conventions of the 
TLC and the CCL, resolutions in favour 
of labour unity were passed. At the very 
first convention of the CCL in 1940, a 


resolution was adopted which read in 
part: 
Therefore be it resolved that this 


Convention express its eagerness to extend 
this beneficial co-operation to embrace all 
branches of organized labour in Canada, and 
that the incoming executive be instructed 
to explore the possibility of bringing about, 
in co-operation with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, a complete consolida- 
tion of Canadian labour. 


The TLC has also adopted resolutions 
ealling for labour unity in Canada, at 
annual conventions. The 1949 convention, 
for example, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the complete unity of all work- 


ing people is the ultimate goal of all honest 
trade union organizations; 


And whereas labour fully united would be 
a truly invulnerable force, working to the 
benefit of the vast majority of the citizens 
of this great country of Canada; 


And whereas only by complete unity can 
the efforts of the working man be utilized 
to its full advantage; 


Therefore be it resolved, that the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada as the largest 
representative body of labour in Canada con- 
tinue its efforts to unite all the bona fide 
groups of organized labour. 


The Steps Leading to Organic Unity 
December 1953—The TLC and CCL set 


up a committee for the purpose of finding 
ways and means of promoting closer rela- 
tions between, and the eventual merger of, 
their organizations. Committee members 
from the TLC included President Percy R. 
Bengough, Vice-president William Jenoves, 
Vice-president Claude Jodoin and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing. 
The CCL members were: President A. R. 
Mosher, Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, and Vice-presidents George Burt 
and C. H. Millard. 


This committee met regularly, beginning 
in January 1954, to consider a three-point 
program in relation to labour unity :— 


(a) joint action on problems on which 
there already existed common views: 
unemployment, unemployment insur- 
ance, housing and a national health 
plan. 

(b) a no-raiding agreement and _ tenta- 
tively joint representation to gov- 
ernments. 

(c) exploration of the problems of organic 
unity. 


January 1954—The first problem which 
the joint committee studied at its first 
meeting held in Ottawa on January 26 was 
that of unemployment. It was decided to 
promote a nation-wide campaign to help 
focus the public’s attention on the problem. 
For the purpose of representations to gov- 
ernments on the problem of unemployment 
a sub-committee was made up of Gordon G. 
Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
TLC; Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CCL; Eugene A. Forsey, 
CCL Director of Research; and Leslie E. 
Wismer, TLC Director of Public Relations 
and Research. 


At the same meeting the representatives 
of both congresses agreed to work towards 
the elimination of raiding between their 
member-unions. A joint statement of 
principles was made public after the meet- 
ing. This statement said: 


The two committees agreed that co- 
operation between their two bodies and all 
of their many affiliated organizations would 
be possible only if all affiliates could agree 
to avoid enticing members from one organ- 
ization to another. With a view to removing 
these practices from the fields embraced by 
the affiliated memberships of both con- 
gresses, the committees agreed in principle 
that the energies of both bodies and of their 
affiliates should be directed towards organ- 
ization of the many thousands of Canadian 
workers who as yet have none of the benefits 
of union organization, and that all should 
refrain from enticing already organized 
members from one organization to another. 
When the details of this agreement have 
been worked out they will be submitted to 
the annual convention of the two congresses 
for approval and thereafter to their respec- 
tive affiliates for their ratification. 


February 1954—On February 11, a dele- 
gation from the TLC and the CCL, led 
by the President and Secretary of each 
congress, presented to the federal Cabinet 
a brief on unemployment. This repre- 
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sentation was a result of the implementation 
of the program set up by the unity 
committees earlier in the year. 

A no-raiding agreement for submission 
later in the year to conventions of both 
congresses was approved by the joint unity 
committee on February 26. 


August 1954—At its annual convention 
held in Regina from August 23 to 28, the 
Trades and Labor Congress approved almost 
unanimously the terms of a no-raiding pact 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The agreement contained a pledge from 
each congress not to entice members from 
one congress to change allegiance to the 
other. It also outlined a procedure includ- 
ing reference to an impartial umpire as a 
last resort in the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes. The agreement was to be binding 
initially only on unions directly chartered 
by each congress. The congresses, how- 
ever, were to recommend signature of the 
agreement to all their affiliated unions. 


September 1954—Delegates to the 
annual convention of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour also endorsed the no- 
raiding agreement adopted by the TLC 
convention a month earlier. 


November 1954—Officers of both the 
TLC and the CCL signed on November 18, 
1954, the no-raiding agreement approved by 
their respective conventions. The agree- 
ment became effective on January 1, 1955. 
A number of affliated organizations were 
reported to have also signed the agreement 
in the following months. 


March 1955—At a meeting on March 9, 
1955, the joint TLC-CCL unity committee 
made public a set of principles on which 
tentative agreement had been reached 
regarding organic unity for the two con- 
gresses. The statement of principles 
contained 15 provisions, the major ones 
being: 

The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour shall 
merge into one completely autonomous labour 
centre. This new Congress shall embrace 
as equals all affiliated and chartered unions 
and organizations which are presently in 
either The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour 
and which wish to join and will accept the 
policies and principles that will govern its 
affairs and activities. All other legitimate 
labour organizations within Canada, whether 
local, provincial, national or international, 
shall be eligible for membership. 
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The principles of both the industrial and 
craft concepts of organization are recognized 
as equally necessary, and the new Congress 
will endeavour to organize all Canadian 
workers into the appropriate type of union. 

The integrity of each affiliated union in 
the merged organization will be maintained 
and preserved. 

Initially, the Regional and Departmental 
structures and all employees, including those 
engaged in administration, will be retained. 
Eventually the two structures shall be inte- 
grated into a unified structure. 

Provincial Federations and Labour Councils 
will amalgamate as soon as practicable but 
in any event within two years following the 
merger of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

This statement of principles shall be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Councils of the two 
Congresses, and if approved the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee will commence at once to 
draft the balance of an agreement. 


May 1955—The Unity Committee, having 
reached agreement on the basic principles 
to govern the proposed merger, held further 
meetings to work out the actual broad 
terms which the merger was to take. On 
May 9, 1955, the Committee made known 
that the following terms of merger had 
been agreed to by the TLC and CCL 
members of the Committee: 

The name of the new centre: The Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The general organization of the Congress. 

The per capita of the various affliated 
bodies and general financial matters arising 
out of the merger. 

A biennial convention as the 
authority of the Congress. 


supreme 


An Executive Council of 16 members made 
up of the President and Executive Vice- 
president, a Secretary-Treasurer and 13 Vice- 
presidents to be chosen as follows: 


TLC CCL 
British Columbia..... 1 1 
Prairie Provinces.... 1 iL 
Ontario oma. cee te 2 2 
Qe bee ee. ie eae eee 2 } 
Atlantic Provinces... 1 1 
7 6 


The Executive Council shall meet at least 
three times a year. 

A General Board composed of the Execu- 
tive Council and a designated representative 
of each International and National Union, 
Provincial Organization and Organizing Com- 
mittee. This General Board shall function 
in an advisory and consultative capacity. It 
shall meet in the alternate years to the 
Constitutional Conventions of the merged 
Congress. 

An extension of two years from the expira- 
tion date of the present no-raiding agree- 
ment. 

The procedure by which the proposed 
merger agreement was to be approved, first 
by the Executive of each of the present con- 
gresses, and then by the convention of each 
congress. Following approval by each con- 
vention, the Unity Committe will draft a 
constitution based on the memorandum of 
agreement approved by the conventions of 
the two congresses. The Committee is 
empowered to call, then, a joint convention 
which will constitute the first biennial con- 
vention of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and at which the drafted constitution will 
be considered and adopted. 


The principles and terms of the merger 
listed under the dates of March and May 
above were approved by the annual con- 
vention of the TLC at Windsor, Ont., on 
June 1, 1955, and by the CCL convention 
at Toronto, Ont., on October 12, 1955. 


“CCCL Must Not Forget Origin and Ideology in Exchange 


for Amalgamation with International Unions’’—Marchand 


Organic labour unity is not an absolute 
value to which all other values must be 
subjected, and the CCCL must not forget 
its origin, its past and its ideology in 
exchange for amalgamation with interna- 
tional unions, said Jean Marchand, General 
Secretary of the CCCL, at a supper meet- 
ing organized by the Education Committee 
of the Montreal Central Council. 


Mr. Marchand specified that the prin- 
ciples which justify the existence of the 
CCCL and which give it its strength are 
“those concepts which enable it to con- 
template a reform of the present structures 
of society in accordance with Christian 
principles”. 
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“Tf money and capital know no boundary- 
lines,’ Mr. Marchand continued, “the 
workers, who are human beings with their 
own individuality, who have national ties 
as well as divergent economic interests, 
according to whether they live in the 
United States or in Canada, cannot easily 
belong to a single organization.” 


In place of organic labour unity, the 
General Secretary of the CCCL suggested 
a formula which would respect the char- 
acteristics of each group but which, at the 
same time, would be of a nature to satisfy 
the labour world’s instinct for solidarity. 


34th Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Delegates give most time to discussion of suggested structural reform. 
CCCL decides to remain aloof from any merger while expressing favour 
with principle of labour unity provided Canadian independence assured 


The 34th convention of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held in Quebec from September 11 to 17, 
directed most of its efforts to a suggested 
overhaul of its structure with a view to 
greater efficiency. 

The Confederation decided, during the 
first few hours of the convention, to 
remain aloof from the amalgamation move- 
ment now sweeping organized labour both 
in Canada and the United States but set 
up a nine-member committee to study the 
question of labour unity and report at next 
year’s convention. The delegates declared 
themselves in favour of the principle of 
labour unity provided that the Canadian 
labour movement established its inde- 
pendence and that each group retained its 
own characteristics. 

Steps were taken aimed at better settle- 
ment of strikes and a profound analysis of 
the CCL’s own position was made. 

Some 435 delegates, representing nearly 
100,000 union members, attended the con- 
vention, which took place in the CCCL 
building. 

The 1955 meeting might be called an 
internal management convention. Problems 
concerning the CCCL as such monopolized 
the discussions. At the close of the con- 
vention it was agreed to make a careful 
study of the structure of the CCCL during 
the year with the idea of centralizing the 
services, to set up a strategy committee 
with regard to strikes and to increase con- 
tributions to the “professional defence” 
fund. 

Other problems, such as unemployment 
and political orientation, though not 
entirely overlooked, were dealt with more 
briefly. 

The convention was presided over by 
Gérard Picard, who was the object of a 
vote of confidence in which the delegates 
refused, by a secret ballot of 291 votes to 
77, to censure his attitude in a labour 
dispute at a Montreal daily newspaper. 

Mr. Picard was re-elected General 
President, by acclamation, for his tenth 
term. Jean Marchand was likewise re- 
elected General Secretary. The Treasurer, 
Emile Hébert of Shawinigan Falls, and 
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two Vice-presidents, Roger Mathieu and 
Miss Madeleine Brosseau, both of Mont- 
real, are the only new faces on the 
Executive Committee. 


Official Opening 


The official opening of the convention 
took place on Sunday afternoon, in the 
presence of an imposing number of dis- 
tinguished visitors, including His Excellency 
Mer. Maurice Roy, Archbishop of Quebec; 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Munister of 
Labour; and His Worship Mayor Wilfrid 
Hamel of Quebec. The provincial Min- 
ister of Labour was represented by the 
Deputy Minister, Gérard Tremblay. 

The delegates had attended mass that 
morning, in a group, in the Quebec 
Seminary chapel. Mass was celebrated by 
the Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Father Philippe 
Laberge, assistant chaplain to the syndi- 
cates of Quebee Diocese. 

The convention opened under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Parent, one of the 
Vice-presidents of the CCCL, in his 
capacity as President of the Quebec 
Central Council. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


While being careful not to suggest that 
all the economic and employment problems 
we have been facing will be quickly 
removed, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, stressed the fact that 
not a few “encouraging” signs point at 
the moment to greater strength in our 
economy. The Government stands by its 
policy of doing everything it can to foster 
an economic climate in which a stable and 
high level of employment and wages will 
prevail, he added. 

Addressing the convention in French and 
in English, he insisted that “the current 
upsweep of the economy warrants a firm 
faith in the future”. 

Mr. Gregg recalled that, as regards the 
Canadian labour movement, the past year 
had been an eventful one. “Labour unity, 
automation, the guaranteed annual wage,” 
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Message of CCCL’s General Chaplain, Rev. Canon Henri Pichette 


Extracts from the message of the Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General Chaplain 
of the CCCL, reminding Catholics of the point of view they should adopt with 


regard to trade-union activity: 


...The Church has always’ urged 
Catholic workers to form groups among 
themselves, wherever possible, in support 
of the same principles.... This is not 
a desire on the part of the Church for 
domination, intrusion or theocracy, where 
the legitimate autonomy of a secular 
sphere would be sacrificed, but rather a 
determination to ensure the subordination 
of the temporal domain to. spiritual 
values and to give a Christian perspec- 
tive to all. About 50 years ago, the 
hierarchy in the province of Quebec, 
after mature consideration, reached the 
conclusion that a Catholic labour move- 
ment was possible here, and that there 
should be one. 

...Our Lords the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops realized that all neutrality prac- 
tised in the economic and social spheres 
had become the fundamental failing of 
an economic society of liberal inspira- 
tion. They did not want the Catholic 
workers, in their efforts to improve their 
situation, to relapse into the same mistake 
to which they had already been victims. 
They rightly considered that there can be 
no durable social order, no real well- 
being, which is not based on Christianity 
and the application of Christian prin- 
ciples.... They refused the neutrality of 
North American trade-unionism for the 
Catholic workers of Quebec because this 
neutrality was to them, above all, the 
result of the attitude which had been 
accepted since the beginning of the 
capitalist era with regard to the relation- 
ship between religion and morals and 
economic and social problems. 

... Moreover, the desire of the pro- 
moters of North American unionism to 
win over all workers without distinction, 
and to avoid anything which might lead 
to division within unions, such as 
political opinions, religious beliefs and 
rivalry between races, was recognized by 
our Lords the Bishops as justified outside 
the province of Quebec. They understood 
that, in circles with such divergent 
religious and philosophical convictions, 
there should be a desire to prevent the 
opposition between different religious con- 
victions from being carried out as such 
into union activities, thus weakening 
what should be common action. These 
reasons, which might be valid elsewhere, 
the Episcopate did not consider valid 
here, where the vast majority of the 
people are Catholic... 

On the whole, the neutral unions have 
not fallen a prey to Marxism. However, 


they have not been able to prevent the 
most diverse tendencies and the most 
antagonistic ideas from appearing in their 
midst, according to the circumstances of 
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time, place and person. A good many 
of them have been, quite simply, oppor- 
tunist. Their aspirations have been 
limited almost exclusively to temporal 
things.... 


... You will acknowledge, too, that you 
should co-operate whole-heartedly with all 
who really have in view the welfare of 
society. Our ideal does not force us to 
seek separation or isolation; on the con- 
trary, it suggests strength through unity 
—that strength which we will willingly 


associate with all other constructive 
movements for the well-being of the 
workers. We must seek unity not only 


in order to guard against danger and 
fight wrong, but above all in order to 
contribute towards the promotion of good. 
That is why we must have an open mind 
for whatever is good in the aspirations 
of others.... Tolerance towards others 
must never be practised to the detriment 
of your authenticity. Try to co-operate 
while safeguarding your autonomy; well 
being does not lie in uniformity, but in 
the co-operation of all constructive forces. 

... The respect which you ask for your 
convictions, you ought to have it, and 
you must have it, for those non-Catholics 
whom you accept as members; you must 
in no way do violence to their conscience. 
On several occasions you have offered 
your loyal co-operation to other union 
organizations with regard to subjects of 
common interest, and you will not refuse 
it in future. Frank co-operation is not 
incompatible with full respect for your 
responsibilities as Catholics. However, 
having sought an ideal form of union 
organization for Catholics, you cannot 
depart from it without good reason. 
Because of different circumstances in 
other quarters, the Sovereign Pontiffs and 
the religious authorities have allowed the 
workers to join other organizations; but 
they asked that certain definite condi- 
tions be respected. In the spiritual 
sphere, in union matters, no other formula 
could give the results obtained by groups 
which derived their inspiration from the 
social doctrine of the Church. Your 
syndicates have a real purpose of a 
temporal nature, and they must be effec- 
tive and meet the needs of the workers. 
The hierarchical Church never _ seeks 
supernatural ends by denying the nature 
of things; it has profound respect for the 
nature of things, as for everything which 
comes from God. When this real pur- 
pose of your syndicates has been seriously 
compromised because of its confessional 
character, advise the religious authorities; 
they will not fail to understand you and 
to give you proper directives... 








General Secretary Jean 


The CCCL Executive Committee for 1955-56 (left to right): 


Marchand, 2nd Vice-president Roger 





4th Vice-president 
Adrien Plourde, 5th Vice-president Jean Robert Ouellet, Canon Henri Pichette, 


Mathieu, General 


President Gérard Picard, Treasurer J. Emile Hébert, election chairman Roméo 


Ethier, 


he said, “have passed from the realm of 
conjecture to that of serious consideration.” 

Citing the latest employment figures, he 
pointed out that during the past year the 


Canadian economy showed a=_- strong 
recovery. He added: 
These signs of greater strength in our 


economy are encouraging. Industrial pro- 
duction is up from last year, exports are 
noticeably higher, retail sales have remained 
strong and investment prospects are good. 


The Minister recalled last year’s program 
designed to increase employment for those 
out of work because of seasonal factors. 
The Department of Labour and_ the 
National Employment Service will in- 
crease their support for the efforts of 
Local Employment Committees this late 
fall and coming winter, he promised. 

Mr. Gregg recalled that it is the policy 
of the federal Government to arrange its 
contracts and undertakings so that they 
will have the maximum effect, employment- 
wise, during the winter months. 

He asked for the support of employer 
and worker organizations as well as the 
co-operation of the consumers in alleviating 
seasonal unemployment. 


7th Vice-president Miss Madeleine Brosseau, 
Parent, Ist Vice-president René Gosselin. 


3rd_ Vice-president Joseph 
Absent: 6th Vice-president R. Hamel. 


In closing, Mr. Gregg stressed that the 
federal Government is taking a more and 
more active part in international affairs, 
designed to promote peace and the welfare 
of those who do the world’s work every- 
where. He praised the CCCLH for its efforts 
and co-operation in this field. 


Mer. Maurice Roy 


His Excellency Mgr. Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, reminded the dele- 


gates that problems of a moral nature 
arise in the economic field as well as 


elsewhere, and he urged them to solve 
these problems according to the word of 
the Gospel. 

“Too many men,” he said, “be they 
employers or workers, will not readily 
admit that their professional dealings must 
be guided by the light of the Gospel.” 

The distinguished prelate pointed out 
that one must not believe that the labour 
world, because of its own legislation and 
institutions, has become a world apart, 
completely separated from the ordinary 
world, the world created by God. 

The Archbishop stated that the Church 
cannot tell union members in advance and 
down to the last detail what they should 
do or avoid doing in organizing a 


) 
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Dean of the Delegates 


A. E. Lortie, representing the municipal 
employees of the city of Quebec, was not 
only the oldest, but also the dean of the 
delegates at the convention. 

Mr. Lortie, who is 74 and has been a 
union member since 1899, participated in 
the historic shoe workers’ strike at 
Quebee in October 1900. 

He was present at the convention of 
the National Catholic Syndicates held at 
Hull in 1921, when the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
founded. 

At the convention, Mr. Lortie related 
some of his experiences during the shoe 
workers’ strike. 


particular union or in negotiating a 
particular collective agreement. This is 
one of the reasons, he explained, why union 
leaders require a proper training to put 
them in a position to “decide in a 
Christian manner the concrete problems 
concerning which your conscience is con- 
stantly engaged”. 

In closing, Mgr. Roy stated that the 
Church is aware of the very real and very 
great responsibility of labour leaders, that 
it considers them as its co-workers and 
that it has faith in them. 


The Archbishop of Quebec conveyed to 
the delegates a message from His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, as well as an apostolic 
blessing. 


Other Speakers 


A number of other guests addressed the 
convention at the opening session. 


Mayor Wilfrid Hamel of Quebec stated 
that “the CCCL’s ability and devotion to 
duty contribute effectively towards the 
establishment of conditions of benefit 
Locale 


Gérard Tremblay, provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, urged the CCCL to 
be “extremely cautious” in its study of 
the problem of labour unity. Pointing out 
that, as a founder of the CCCL, he could 
not wish for its elimination, he said: “In 
my opinion, it is not advisable that there 
be organic unity between the other labour 
organizations and the CCCL.” 


Among other guests at the convention 
were: Donat Quimper, provincial Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Paul Lebel, 
Chairman of the Superior Labour Council; 
J. B. Lemoine, General President of the 
Catholic Farmers’ Union; Stanislas Picard, 
Manager of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission office, Quebec; 
pentier, Quebec Labour Relations Board; 
Léo Bérubé, Secretary of the Conseil de la 
Cooperation du Québec; and the Rev. 
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Alfred Char- - 


Father Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
Laval University. 


General President's Report 


The fact that Canadian units of inter- 
national unions are under the domination 
of American leaders appears to be the 
CCCL’s main objection to a merger with 
the other labour groups of the country. 

That stands out from the CCCL General 
President’s moral report, an elaborate one 
that gives a comprehensive view of the 
history of the labour movement, the 
structure of Canadian unionism, no-raiding 
pacts, organic labour unity in the United 
States and in Canada, and the develop- 
ment of the CCCL. 

At the close of his statement Mr. Picard 
offered two suggestions, which, in fact, 
were the dominating themes of the con- 
vention: (1) to remodel the statutes and 
to find a more appropriate name; and 
(2) to study all aspects of the merger 
question in order that a decision may be 
made at the next convention. 


History of the Labour Movement 


Mr. Picard gave an outline of the history 
of the labour movement, not only in 
Canada but also in the United States and 
in England. 

The AFL and the CIO have been “of 
great service to Canadian workers” and 
have “made an effective contribution to 
the improvement of wages and working 
conditions of their Canadian members,” he 
pointed out. 

However, 
tion: 


he made the following reserva- 


It is nevertheless true that, more and 
more, Canadian workers see in the organic 
ties that bind them to the big American 
unions a form of colonialism which does not 
fit in well with the national sovereignty of 
which Canada enjoys most of the attributes. 
In the same way, the serious conflicts that 
exist between the commercial policy of the 
United States and that of Canada do not 
fail to attract the attention of the workers. 


He explained his idea further as follows: 


It is obvious that most of the large joint 
stock companies of the United States have 
branches in Canada; but, must relations 
between labour organizations of the two 
countries be established by organic ties under 
which they are all bound to a central body, 
or may they be established, on matters of 
common interest, by official ties or by agree- 
ments between central bodies which are 
entirely autonomous? American workers 
would never accept organic ties which would 
bind them to a Canadian central body from 
which they might receive instructions or 
orders. The American Federation of Labor 
itself would never agree to being integrated 
organically, on the international level, with 


the ICFTU. 


Recalling that some 200,000 workers are 
at present members of autonomous unions 
in Canada directly chartered either by the 
TLC or by the CCL, Mr. Picard wondered 
what direction these unions will take 
following the merger of American and 
Canadian central bodies when the profes- 
sional jurisdiction of the various interna- 
tional unions is definitely established. 

“This problem,” he said, “will surely be 
one of the most serious ones that will have 
to be settled following merger of the central 
bodies.” 

Noting that the CCL is not affiliated 
with the CIO, although Canadian branches 
of the CIO are affiliated with it, and stating 
that the CIO has always shown more broad- 
ness of outlook in its relations with Canada 
than the AFL, Mr. Picard said: 

CIO representatives in Canada have never 
been “out of friends” with the CCCL. The 
only exceptions may be counted on a few 
fingers of one hand. In a general way, rela- 
tions between CIO unions and CCCL unions, 
as well as relations between the CCCL, the 
Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, have been 
characterized by cordiality and sympathetic 
understanding. 


No-Raiding Pacts 


In the no-raiding pacts Mr. Picard saw 
“a serious blow to the principle of union 
liberty” that is labour pluralism under the 
guise of managed labour. 

The no-raiding pact between the AFL 
and the CIO, he said, “includes a notice 
to the workers that in future they must 
consider themselves the customers and not 
the members of the unions which they have 
joined”, 

As for the Canadian no-raiding pact, of 
which only the preamble differs from the 
American pact, the CCCL President was of 
the opinion that “it 1s a very clear indi- 
cation that a large part of the Canadian 
labour movement is always trailing behind 
the American labour movement”. 


Labour Unity in U.S. and Canada 


Drawing attention to certain paragraphs 
of the American proposal for organic labour 
unity and of the Canadian project, Mr. 
Picard noted that the Canadian plan largely 
drew its inspiration from the American, 
but that it was “less serene’. He added: 

Organic labour unity in the United States 
becomes reasonable as long as the two 
methods of labour organization (craft and 
industrial) are accepted generally on the 
same footing. The craft unions remain what 
they are and so do the industrial unions. 
In Canada, the branches of the AFL and 
of the CIO do not have different problems. 
The most serious conflicts which may arise 
in the future, both in the United States and 
in Canada, will probably be conflicts relat- 


ing to professional jurisdiction. Political 
action, apparently, will be a delicate problem 
in Canada. 


Development of the CCCL 


The General President concluded his long 
report with a review of the development 
of the Catholic labour movement in the 
province of Quebec. “The CCCL has 
developed since it was first founded,” he 
said, “and it is ready to develop further 
as new problems and new circumstances 
justify such development”. 

Mr. Picard concluded: 

The true development that has taken 
place, although it has not yet been clearly 
established in its statutes, is that the CCCL, 
as a central body, has become a Christian 
labour organization inspired in its action by 
the social doctrine of the Church, and accept- 
ing into its ranks all workers regardless of 
sex, race, colour, language, religion or 
national origin. The committee for the 
remodelling of the statutes, if the convention 
remains in agreement, will have to take 
these points into consideration, as well as 
any other suggestions that may be made, and 
it should try to find a name more appropriate 
than the present one in order to better 
identify our group. 

Another question of general interest, pre- 
viously brought up, is that of organic labour 
unity and its effects on the CCCL... 
Preliminary discussion on the subject within 
the CCCL during the year indicated that the 
membership had not yet grasped the full 
meaning of the merger, although a certain 
number of leaders and members seem ready 
to express definite opinions on the various 
aspects of the problem. The CCCL would 
stand to gain by keeping up the study of 
this question for another year before adopt- 
ing a definite position. 


Labour Unity 


The CCCL declared itself in favour of 
complete labour unity in Canada, provided 
the Canadian labour movement remains 
independent and provided each group keeps 
its individual characteristics. 

Thus, without rejecting the principle of 
labour unity but with several reservations 
as to organic unity, the convention adopted 
a resolution that will guide a nine-member 
committee appointed to examine the 
problem more fully and report to the 1956 
convention. 

The merger issue was brought up on the 
very first day of the convention (it was the 
subject of the General President’s moral 
report at the opening session) and was left, 
for this year at least, without the problem 
being settled or the CCCL committed one 
way or the other. 

Following a full day’s discussion during 
which the delegates were unanimously 
opposed to any organic merger, a five- 
member committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a “well considered” resolution, which 
was adopted without further discussion. 
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Miss Madeleine Brosseau 


Won 7th Vice-presidency 


This resolution specifies that the CCCL 
convention: 


(1) Declares itself in favour of labour 
unity as a basic condition of the advance- 
ment of workers in this country and through- 
out the world; : 


(2) Considers there are several ways in 
which this unity may be brought about, 
either by organic merger of the central 
unions or by organizing joint action when- 
ever the workers’ interests require it; 

(3) Points out that it has often happened 
in the past that the central unions have 
achieved unity of action in pursuing joint 
labour objectives; 

(4) Believes that the existence of a 
number of central unions in this country 
or in the world can be justified for several 
reasons, including the adherence of the 
workers to distinct principles or ideologies; 

(5) Declares itself prepared to undertake 
the study of the best means by which full 
labour unity can be realized in Canada while 
preserving the independent nature of the 
Canadian labour movement and respecting 
the individual characteristics of each group; 

(6) Appoints a nine-member committee to 
undertake without delay a thorough study 
of this whole question within the meaning 
of this resolution and report to the next 
convention. 


The nine members selected to make the 
study were: Jean Marchand, Maurice 
Vassart, Lucien Dorion, Roger Mathieu, 
Alphonse Proulx, Adrien Plourde, Yvan 
Legault, Adalbert April and T. S. Payne. 


President Picard is an ex officio member. 


The General President took part in the 
debate twice, either to explain the intent 
and the scope of the merger in the United 
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States and in Canada or to stress the 
reasons militating in favour of multiplicity 
of unions in Canada. 

In the debate, the following points were 
made :— 

That the CCCL has not “sufficient 
information concerning the details of the 
organic merger; 

That while a union of all Canadian 
workers would create formidable strength, 
several differences of principle and 
mentality would prevent such a union from 
functioning properly; 

That Canadian unions should separate 
themselves completely from the United 
States unions and not remain satellites; 

That in foreign affairs Canada should 
adopt a more energetic attitude and be 
“itself” ; 

That the CCCL has its own reasons for 
following an independent course; 


That organic unity is not necessarily 
advantageous to Canadian workers. 

Jean Robert Ouellet of Montreal, one 
of the CCCL Vice-presidents, recalled that 
the CCCL was established to play a very 
definite part within the Canadian labour 
movement and that any merger would be 
in opposition to this purpose. He suggested 
the appointment of a liaison agency 
between the labour organizations of this 
country, which would make it possible to 
work together on the economic level with- 
out necessitating a merger. 

Another CCCL Vice-president, René 
Gosselin, declared that union independence 
must be the keynote of labour progress. 
He protested against what he called “union 
colonialism,’ pointing out that it cannot 
be to the advantage of the Canadian 
worker to be dominated by American 
interests. However, Mr. Gosselin, who is 
President of the Textile Federation, 
suggested adopting a “co-operation without 
assumilation” formula. 

Adrien Plourde, who is also a _ Vice- 
president of the CCCL, pointed out that 
the AFL and the CIO separated on a 
technical point, and that if they now want 


to get back together, it doesn’t concern 
the CCCL. 


Structural Reform 


While aware that the structure given the 
organization in 1921 no longer meets 
present needs, and that certain services 
must be centralized in order to make them 


more efficient, the CCL _ convention 
refused immediate acceptance of the 
reforms proposed by the Confederal 
Bureau, choosing rather to study the 


project during the year and to make a 
decision next year. 


Following an all-day debate in which the 
delegates generally declared themselves in 
favour of reform, it was decided that the 
Executive and the Confederal Bureau 
would study the re-organization of the 
services during the year. Two months prior 
to the next convention, the latter will call 
a plenary session for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the project and preparing its recom- 
mendations to the convention. 

The Confederal Bureau’s reform program 
which the convention preferred not to act 
on at this time was included in the Bureau’s 
report. It was based on the following 
principles: 

(a) The services, whether they concern 
organization, technical advice, etc., 
could generally be the _ exclusive 
responsibility of the CCCL. Further- 
more, in case the syndicates wished it, 


the CCCL could supply them with 
business agents. 


(b) In order to carry out the work so 
co-ordinated, the province would be 
divided into eight sectors, each under 
a regional director who would be 
responsible to the Confederal Bureau 
and to the Executive. 


(c) The federations and central councils 
would be maintained, each having as 
its main objective to guide the general 
policy of the movement and represent 
the workers of their own sectors. 

(d) The per capita contributions of central 
councils and Federations could be 
levied by the CCCL, which would 
redistribute them. 

(e) The general per capita contributions 
to the CCCL could be set according 
to the cost of such services as the 
syndicates wished to obtain. 

The reform program implied a new name, 
but no mention of this was made during 
the discussion. (In his report, the General 
President stated that the organization 
should seek “a name that would be more 
appropriate than the present one, in order 
to better identify our movement”.) 

The Secretary made a vehement appeal 
in favour of a structural reform, stating 
that “the CCCL does not exist for its own 
frame-work, nor for its personnel, but to 
defend the interests of all workers’. He 
declared: “If the CCCL is not prepared to 
consolidate and to give all the services to 
which our members are entitled, it would 
be better to merge, because we shall no 
longer have the right to stand alone.” 

Roger Mathieu, President of the Mont- 
real Central Council, stated that he was in 
favour of the principle of modifying the 
structure, but he objected to the immediate 
adoption of the program. Mr. Mathieu 
pointed out that there were many problems, 
at the level of the CCCL itself, and that 
for the time being, it was better for the 
CCCL to discharge its present responsi- 
bilities before accepting new ones. 
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A. E. Lortie 


Dean of Delegates 


J. RK, Ouellet} one..of the »;CCCL.Vice- 
presidents, stressed the fact that it was not 
a question of the central council and 
federations giving up their jurisdiction, but 
rather a matter of centralizing certain 
services in order to make them more 
efficient. “No central council, no federation 
has ever been able to solve its problems 
without the help of the CCCL,” he said. 

S. Ted Payne, one of the Vice-presidents 
of the Metal Trades Federation, said he 
had noted a duplication and a loss of both 
time and money due to a lack of efficiency. 
He insisted that every worker “should 
receive a value of 100 cents for every dollar 
of his contributions.” 

William Léger, President of the Building 
Federation, objected to the reform because 
it would necessarily imply an increase of 
per capita contributions. “It is not so 
much our present structure which is respon- 
sible for our deficiencies,’ he said, “but 
rather the fact that they are managed by 
human beings.” 

Warning against the threat of “union 
oligarchy”, René Bélanger, President of the 
Federation of Employees of Municipal and 
School Corporations, strongly objected to 
any encroachment upon the domain of 
federations and central councils. 

René Harmegnies, Director of Organiza- 
tion Services, held that the conflicts of 
recent years have proved the weakness of 
seattered forces. “Decentralization”, he 
said, “precludes unity of thought in the 
labour movement.” 
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René Belanger 
Moved Censure 
Two 


other Vice-presidents 


spoke in 
favour of reforming the structures; René 
Gosselin pointed out that solidarity should 


not stop at the federation and central 
council levels, while Adrien Plourde blamed 
“the lordlings who would have autonomy 
for themselves but not for their syndicates”. 

In summing up, the General President 
stated that the Executive is not overly 
anxious to assume new responsibilities in 
directing the entire membership of the 
CCCL, but added that it must be under- 
stood that changes will have to be made 
sooner or later. 


Strategy Committee 


The convention set up a strategy com- 
mittee of three members, whose duties will 
be to follow negotiations, to inquire into 
labour disputes and to authorize in the 
first instance, although jointly with the 
President and the Secretary, financial aid 
in case of disputes. 


The members of this committee will be 
chosen by the Executive from outside its 
ranks. 


This decision follows the wishes expressed 
during the convention concerning the need 
for a better settlement of strikes. 


The General Secretary stressed the fact 
that the CCCL had no means to authorize 
or defend work stoppages, that that was 
an anomaly since it is the CCCL, through 
the professional defence fund, which finds 
itself involved in the last resort. 
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This question gave rise to a fairly lengthy 
discussion as to who would appoint the 
committee, to whom it would be respon- 
sible and what would be the extent of its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Marchand stressed the need for 
leaving it to the Executive to appoint the 
committee. 

“We must not take away from the 
Executive the authority which is due it,” 
Mr. Marchand maintained. “Change the 
Executive if you wish, but don’t undermine 
its authority in such an important sphere 
as that of strikes and bargaining.” 

The resolution establishing this strategy 
committee stipulates: 

(1) That a three-man strategy committee 
be appointed by the Executive of the CCCL; 


(2) That the duties of this committee, 
responsible to the Executive, shall be as 
follows: 

(a) to follow in a general way the evolu- 
tion of collective bargaining, and to 
report to the Confederal Bureau on 
the subject; 


(b) to inquire into every labour dispute 
in the movement; 

(c) to authorize in the first instance, 
jointly with the President and the 
General Secretary, or their authorized 
representatives, all financial assistance 
in case of disputes; 


(3) Organizations concerned have the right 
to appeal to the Executive of the CCCL, 
whose decision shall be final. 


Motion of Censure 


A motion of censure against the General 
President for his handling of a dispute 
involving the Montreal daily newspaper 
Le Devoir last April was rejected, after 
much discussion, by a vote of 291 to 77. 

Before the debate, opened by the 
President of the Federation of Employees 
of Municipal and School Corporations, 
ended in a personal victory for Mr. Picard, 
many delegates came close to blows. 

The motion of censure by René Bélanger 
of Quebec City was as follows: 


The convention regrets the individual 
action of the President in this dispute, and 
that he did not deem it advisable to submit 
his intentions beforehand to the Executive 
and to the Confederal Bureau; this was 
prejudicial to the mutual bonds of confidence 
(highly-worth-while and helpful to the 
Catholic union movement) between Le Devoir 
and the CCCL at a time when they (such 
bonds) are most urgently needed. 


In his Confederal Bureau report, the 
General Secretary devoted several pages to 
the Devoir dispute, pointing out that its 
importance did not derive from the extent 
of the economic forces facing each other, 
but rather from the principles involved. 

In relating the events which led the 
General President to advise the Montreal 
newspapermen to respect the picket lines 


in the dispute between the management of 
Le Devovw and a group of printers affiliated 
with the CCCL, Jean Marchand pointed 
out: 


This was the first time that the CCCL 
had to make an official statement on this 
issue in a specific case. Mr. Picard’s deci- 
sion set a precedent, which, until the next 
general convention of the CCCL, became a 
policy of the movement. Besides, this deci- 


sion was unanimously approved by the 
movement’s Executive and  Confederal 
Bureau. Respect for any picket line set up 


with good reason therefore becomes a con- 
dition of membership for members of the 


CCCL. 


In fact, it was not so much against the 
decision made that Mr. Bélanger protested, 
but rather against the fact that the Presi- 
dent had made “an individual decision”. He 
reproached him for not having submitted 
the problem to the Confederal Bureau first. 


In his own defence, Mr. Picard related 
at length the events leading up to his 
decision, stressing the fact that it had to 
be made instantly. 

Vindicating his 
added: 


I haven’t any regrets for the decision I 
made and I would act in the same manner 
if a similar situation arose again. As 
General President of the CCCL, I had to 
make such a decision. If the President can- 
not make such decisions when he is unable 
to call a meeting of the Confederal Bureau, 
I insist on knowing it. If the Executive and 
the Confederal Bureau had later censured 
me by not approving my action, the situation 
would now be different, but both these bodies 
have ratified my decision. 


authority, Mr. Picard 


Many delegates declared themselves 
“offended” by this motion of censure and 
insisted on its repeal on the ground that 
it was “detrimental to the convention”. 

Maurice Vassart of Montreal suggested 
censuring the author of the resolution 
rather than the General President. 

Roger Mathieu, President of the Mont- 
real Journalists’ Syndicate, pointed out 
that it was advisable to consider this 
motion and “defeat it unanimously”. 

J. R. Ouellet, Vice-president, said the 
motion was a “malicious” attempt by one 
delegate to discredit the CCCL. 

Among those who regretted that this 
resolution was brought up at the conven- 
tion was the General Secretary, who was 
in Europe at the time of the dispute. Mr. 
Marchand declared that if a debatable issue 
could be found in the Devoir afiair, there 
was absolutely none to be found with 
regard to the President’s responsibilities. 

“The only principle at issue,” he said, 
‘Ss that of respecting the picket line. This 
problem could have been discussed without 
censuring the General President.” 
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Te Emile Hébert 


New Treasurer 


In his report to the convention the 
Secretary had, moreover, clearly indicated 
the position of the Confederal Bureau on 
this question when he declared that: 

For ten years, Le Devoir, organ of the 
French-Canadian nationalist movement, had 
taken, on social issues, a progressive attitude 
which had brought it closer to the labour 
movement and especially to the CCCL... 
Le Devoir had changed to the point of fight- 
ing social injustice as vigorously as it upheld 
the nationalist idea... The CCCL, very close 
to Le Devoir by its history and inspiration, 
suffered more than any other central union 
in this sorry business, in which, moreover, 
it was only indirectly involved at first. 


Professional Defence Fund 


After studying for two days behind 
closed doors the condition of the profes- 
sional defence fund, the convention decided 
to increase the assessment of each member 
for this fund by ten cents a month, thus 
bringing the monthly contribution to 35 
cents. 

This increase is to come into effect in 
two stages—five cents more from October 
1, 1955, and another five cents beginning 
January 1, 1956. 

The original proposal, submitted by both 
the National Textile Federation and the 
Shawinigan Falls Central Council, sug- 
gested that the assessment be increased to 
a dollar a month. 


It is estimated that this increase will 
bring contributions to the strike fund to 
about $400,000 a year. 
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Unemployment 


The convention approved a_ four-point’ 


resolution on unemployment providing for 
the formation of a cartel with the other 
central congresses and a march on Ottawa. 

Despite an outburst by Michel Chartrand, 
business agent for the Shawinigan Central 
Council, who held that the unemployment 
problem was actually the most crucial one, 
the convention made its attitude clear 
without much discussion. 

The resolution which was _ adopted 
requested the CCCL to work out a 
eoherent policy with regard to unemploy- 
ment, approved a wide publicity campaign 
to awaken public opinion, held out a hand 
to the other central congresses to form a 
cartel in the matter and approved a march 
on Ottawa together with the other central 
congresses. 

Noting the numerous resolutions dealing 
with unemployment, the General Secretary 
struck the key note of the discussion by 
stressing that the CCCL brief, on that 
problem, was quite complete already, but 
that concrete measures were lacking. 

It was Maurice Vassart, business agent 
for the Chemical Workers’ Federation, who 
suggested the addition of the last two points 
dealing with the formation of a cartel and 
the march on Ottawa. 

Stating that such a cartel had already 
been formed in Montreal, at the Council 
level, Mr. Vassart said that it was through 
such representations that the labour class 
ran “the best chance of acting effectively”. 
He emphasized the need for working 
together with the other central congresses. 

Mr. Marchand stated, however, that the 
CCCL could not do it alone, “without the 
support of workers from all centres”. 


Political Action 


The political leaning of the CCCL, which 
was the subject of long discussions at the 
last three conventions, was barely dealt 
with this year. 

Refusing to go over previous discussions, 
the convention decided to be satisfied with 
the status quo. 

René Bélanger of Quebec tried to bring 
the question up, but the convention was 
satisfied with the General Secretary’s 
recommendation “to be careful in action” 
without changing the views previously 
adopted in any way. 


Sunday Work 


The convention reiterated its opposition 
to Sunday work and decided upon launch- 
ing a campaign to alert public opinion. 
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Michel Chartrand of Shawinigan pro- 
posed a three-point resolution providing 
for a newspaper campaign to alert public 
opinion, for the education of union mem- 
bers so that they will be able to resist the 
lure of high wages paid on Sunday, and 
for pressure on the provincial Government 
with a view to greater respect for the Act. 


The General Secretary stated that it was 
not normal to wait for the workers to 
complain before enforcing Sunday observ- 
ance and taking action. Mr. Marchand 
suggested that a standing inquiry committee 
for the lodging of complaints be created. 


Mr. Chartrand stated that Sunday work 
was steadily increasing in the province and 
that it was time to put an end to such 
abuses. 


The Director of the Research Service, 
Marius Bergeron, specified that a recent 
investigation, the results of which are to 
be published soon, “shows unequivocally 
that there is violation of Sunday observance 
in the province of Quebec”. 


On the other hand, the Secretary of the 
Building Federation, J. B. Délisle of -Mont- 
real, remarked that “the workers were 
partly responsible for the situation because 
they insist that Sunday work be paid foi 
at time and a half or double time”. 


Resolutions 


Proceeding rapidly, the convention con- 
sidered more than 130 resolutions during 
the last two days. Dealing with a multi- 
plicity of subjects, these resolutions con- 
cerned either the federal Government, the 
provincial Government or the management 
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Health Insurance 


For the first time, the convention declared 
itself in favour of the principle of national 
health imsurance. 

This resolution, which came before the 
convention at 11:15 Saturday evening, just 
before adjournment, was passed without 
discussion. 


Submitted by the Metal Trades Federa- 
tion, the resolution simply states that the 
CCCL is in favour of national health 
insurance and asks that it be put into effect 
as soon as possible. 


Union Label 


The CCCL decided to launch a publicity 
campaign urging its members to buy 
products of union make; for this purpose, 
it sanctioned the publication of a directory 
giving a list of these products. 


CCCL Membership 
The CCCL membership increased slightly during the year ended May 31, 1955, 


according to the report of the Confederal Bureau. 


The decrease in the number of 


syndicates is partly accounted for by the merger of a number of them. 
The following table shows the number of syndicates and the membership per 


federation as of May 31, 1955, as well as the increase or decrease when compared 
with May 31, 1954. 
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The resolution, presented by the 
Commerce Federation, also urges union 
customers to ask for the services of union- 
ized clerks, and encourages establishments 
whose employees are union members. 


Butter Surplus 


A resolution providing means for dispos- 
ing of the excess butter accumulated in 
the country was carried without discussion. 

The suggestion, made by the Quebec 
Central Council, called on the federal 
Government to distribute each month, to 
Canadian families, a stamp worth 20 cents 
for each child receiving Family Allowances; 
this stamp would make it possible to pur- 
chase a pound of butter at the market 
price less 20 cents. 

In addition to the specific resolutions 
mentioned above, the convention :— 

Asked the provincial Minister of Labour 
to publish all reports of arbitration awards. 

Requested the federal Government to 
reimpose controls on currency and credit. 

Suggested several amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act in order to protect the 
worker’s wages. 


Recommended that the Act dealing with 
municipal and school corporations and their 
employees be amended so as to provide 
automatic renewal of agreements signed 
under the Act, the fixing of a time hmit 
of three months for announcing arbitration 
awards, and making the decision retroactive 
to the expiration date of the last collective 


agreement. 
Recommended that hospitals, religious 
institutions and municipal and_ school 


corporations be included in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Asked the Department of Education to 
intensify its education program on trade 
unionism. 

Decided to study the type of enterprises 
best suited to the development of the 
natural resources of the province of Quebec. 

Adopted several recommendations con- 
cerning the improvement of wages and 
working conditions at the Government 
Printing Bureau. 

Pressed for appointment of a federal Com- 
mission to study the problems of the aged. 

Suggested to the federal Government that 
it intensify its research into technical 
methods and economic measures calculated 
to reduce seasonal employment variations. 
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Election of Officers 


Gérard Picard was re-elected General 
President of the CCCL by acclamation, for 
a tenth term, at the election of members 
of the Executive Committee, when three 
new members, a Treasurer and two Vice- 
presidents, were chosen. 

Jean Marchand was also re-elected by 
acclamation as General Secretary. This 
will be his eighth term. 

The new Treasurer is Emile Hébert of 
Shawinigan Falls, President of the Federa- 
tion of Chemical Workers, who won over 
René Bélanger of Quebec by a narrow 
majority of four votes. Mr. Hébert 
succeeds Roméo Ethier, who has retired 
after serving on the Committee for 12 years. 

The two new Vice-presidents are: Roger 
Mathieu, President of the Montreal Central 
Council, elected Second Vice-president by 
acclamation, and Miss Madeleine Brosseau, 
also of Montreal, who was elected Seventh 
Vice-president, winning over Miss Yolande 
Valois of Sorel by the narrow majority of 


two votes. Miss Aurore Berry of Mont- 
real was eliminated on the first ballot. 


The other five Vice-presidents were all 
re-elected, only Jean-Robert Ouellet having 
to stand for election for the Fifth Vice- 
presidency. They are: First Vice-president, 
René Gosselin of Granby; Third Vice- 
president, Joseph Parent of Quebec; Fourth 
Vice-president, Adrien Plourde of Arvida; 
Sixth Vice-president, Rodolphe Hamel of 
Asbestos. 


Referred to Executive 


In spite of the length of the meetings and 
two evening sittings, the seven days of the 
convention were not long enough to enable 
the delegates to get through all the work 
they had on hand. For lack of time, 
numerous committee reports, including the 
reports of the Education, Organization and 
Newspaper Services, and the study of the 
draft Labour Code had to be referred to 
the Executive. 





A3rd Annual Convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Delegates give “unqualified support” to federal-provincial vocational 
training program, call for 30-hour week, urge introduction of national 
health insurance plan. Number of vice-presidents raised from 3 to 5 


In a “tidying-up” convention, the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, at its 48rd 
annual meeting, at Campbellton, September 
12 to 14, concentrated on a number of 
urgent objectives preparatory to the pend- 
ing Canadian labour merger. 

The Federation amended its constitution 
to increase the number of its vice-presidents 
from three to five. 

In decisive action on a number of federal 
and provincial matters, the delegates: 
(1) gave “unqualified support” to the 
federal-provincial vocational training pro- 
gram, cautioning against any weakening of 
its scope; (2) endorsed a resolution calling 
for a 30-hour week spread over five 6-hour 
days with no reduction in take-home pay; 
(3) urged introduction of a national health 
insurance plan on a contributory basis; 
(4) requested amendments to the National 
Housing Act providing for 3 per cent 
interest on building loans, construction of 
low-rental houses built under union condi- 
tions and deploring what the resolution 
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termed “rampant profiteering and specula- 
tion in land values in many municipalities”. 

The delegates applauded sharp criticism 
on the “opposition” of employers in the 
saw-mill and logging industry in barring 
union organizers from visiting bush camps 
and conducting meetings. They were also 
sharply critical of the attitude of the 
Fredericton Police Commission towards 
members of the city police force. It was 
alleged that Fredericton police were 
threatened with dismissal “if they had any- 
thing to do with a union”. 

A unanimous standing vote called upon 
the provincial government to clarify the 
issue and bring policemen definitely within 
the scope of the provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

Constituting a record attendance, there 
were 151 delegates representing five Trades 
and Labour Councils and 73 locals. Present 
also were nine paternal delegates and 13 
guests. The Federation has more than 
30,000 dues-paying members. 








Newly-elected officers of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. Seated (left 
to right): Secretary-Treasurer W. E. McCarlie, President James A. Whitebone and 
Ist Vice-president W. E. Touchie; standing: E. F. Charlton, delegate to the TLC 


convention, 4th Vice-president 


Rolland Blanchette, 


Sth Vice-president L. S. 


Anderson, 2nd Vice-president W. A. MacMillan, 3rd Vice-president Arthur MacLean. 


In the formal opening, presided over by 
Vice-president W. A. MacMillan, the dele- 
gates were welcomed to New Brunswick 
and Campbellton by Hon. Roger Pichette, 
Minister of Industry and Development, and 
by Mayor J. W. Howard. 


Hon. A. E. Skaling 


Hon. A. E. Skaling, New Brunswick 
Minister of Labour, gave an analysis of the 
work of his Department during the year in 
such matters as conciliation, apprenticeship, 
inspection services and new labour legisla- 
tion, including the increase in workmen’s 
compensation benefits, Vacation Pay Act, 
Labour Relations Act, and Weekly Rest 
Period Act. 


Dealing with measures to cope with 
seasonal unemployment, Mr. Skaling out- 
lined the co-operation of his Department 
with the Federal Department of Labour 
in setting up an _ Inter-Departmental 
Construction Project Timing Committee 
consisting of eight deputy heads of govern- 
ment agencies directly concerned with con- 
struction work under the chairmanship of 
Douglas Cochrane, Provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour. The Minister noted 
increasing evidence of this Committee’s 
effective work in timing construction 
projects. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, on following Hon. Mr. Skaling, 
commented on the close co-operation 
between their two departments especially 
in the area where federal and provincial 
jurisdiction merged such as in planning for 
the alleviation of seasonal unemployment. 


Tracing industrial-labour progress in the 
postwar decade, Mr. Gregg outlined the 
factors that contributed to it. “Pessimists 
had declared that there could not be a high 
level of employment unless the nation is 
scared of war but we decided that if there 
was to be a third world war we would not 
be caught short this time and so we pre- 
pared in stock piling, in defence spending. 
This was paralleled by a steady develop- 
ment of our national economy,” he said. 
Indicative of the regard for the worker’s 
welfare, the Minister pointed to the greatly 
improved position of those protected by 
unemployment insurance now as compared 
with ten years ago. 

Mr. Gregg saw further evidence of 
national well-being in the fact that “there 
are 180,000 more workers in our working 
force than one year ago and at the moment 
those seeking better Jobs are only 2:8 per 
cent of our working force”. 
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Touching on seasonal unemployment, in 
the alleviation of which the federal depart- 
ment had given planning and _ leadership, 
the Minister warned that with the advent 
of winter there would be a slump in employ- 
ment. “Consequently,” he said, “it is a 
case of getting things worked out before 
winter comes.” 

He was confident that planning could 
remove the “sharp edge” of seasonal unem- 
ployment, although it might not “level off 
the peak”. Any such move, initiated on a 
local level, would have the “greatest 
support” of the federal labour department. 
“One of our most important jobs is to work 
together to solve the problem of seasonal 
unemployment,” he told the delegates. 

Moncton had been a pioneer in preparing 
ahead for winter work, Mr. Gregg said. It 
had adopted this policy in 1949 and he 
wanted to pay tribute to civic leaders for 
their foresight. The city also had been a 
pacemaker in construction under’ the 
Veterans’ Land Act housing scheme. 

Mr. Gregg heard himself complimented 
by Federation President James A. White- 
bone, who, quoting Percy Bengough, 
President Emeritus of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, said. Mr. 
Gregg “was the best labour minister Canada 
ever had, whose office was always open to 
unionists and who talked to them in their 
own language”. 


Douglas Cochrane 


Douglas Cochrane, Provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, dealt chiefly with the 
work of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Seasonal Unemployment, pointing out 
that the federal department initiated action 
several years ago. He declared that “it had 
really caught on”. 

A cross-section of the Committee’s mem- 
bership indicated that “unemployment was 
not only a labour problem but a social 
problem,” he said. The Committee had 
found that the cost of winter projects was 
not nearly as great as anticipated but he 
warned that “the spreading of construction 
work into winter months could not be 
regarded as a cure-all”. 


President's Report 


In his comprehensive annual report to the 
Federation, President Whitebone touched 
on a wide range of labour problems in both 
federal and provincial jurisdictions. 

Dealing with recent mining developments 
in the province, he found it “regrettable 
that due to lack of necessary refining facili- 
ties, ore and concentrates mined in this 
province must be shipped out of this 
country for smelting and final processing”. 
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On the problem of electrical power, Mr. 
Whitebone said there was no doubt that 
several desirable industries had been 
deterred from locating in the province 
because of lack of inexpensive power. He 
urged proclamation of the Electric Energy 
Act, passed in 1931. 


He praised Beechwood and other govern- 
ment power projects but said that even 
with their new output a great deal more 
power would be needed, “particularly by 
the mining and smelting expansion that is 
inevitable”. 

Turning to the employment situation in 
general, Mr. Whitebone admitted that the 
picture was “not nearly so serious as it was 
at this time last year”. But he main- 
tained that unemployment and _ under- 
employment still remained serious problems, 
leaving “a large proportion of our working 
population without work. We must con- 
tinue to press for remedial action on the 
part of the governments who are in a 
position to do something about this 
distressing problem.” 

Referring to the provincial field, he said 
that “although strong representations have 
been made to the provincial government, 
not many of our requests on legislation 
have been adopted...but all these items 
will be pressed for in the coming year.” 


He added, however, that “examination 
of the record in the past quarter-century 
indicates tremendous advances in labour 
and social legislation in New Brunswick. 
We must recognize that the machinery of 
government is ponderous and slow-moving 
—which is perhaps a safeguard in some 
respects.” 

Mr. Whitebone noted a commendable 
upswing in the construction of new homes 
but he felt hardly anything had been done 
to provide low-rental homes for workers. 


The Federation President touched only 
briefly on the proposed amalgamation of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. In 
so far as the provincial federation was 
concerned, he felt no decisions should be 
made until the joint merger convention at 
Toronto next April announces its decisions. 


“T have no fears in connection with the 
amalgamation,” he said. “And I am sure 
it will work out to the distinct advantage 
of the combined membership and _ the 
country.” 

He asserted that the St. Lawrence Water- 
way would “unquestionably deprive our 
Maritime ports of most of the ocean 
shipping which now provides a livelihood 
for thousands of our people.” The answer 
to this situation, he claimed, was the 


Chignecto Canal, “and its construction 
should no longer be delayed.” Said Mr. 
Whitebone: “The canal would, in our 


opinion, not only provide employment and 
income to those directly dependent on 
shipping and allied occupations, but would 
greatly enhance the economy of _ the 
Maritimes.” 


Resolutions 


Employers in the logging industry came 
under fire from two international officers 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners when Andrew Cooper and 
Edouard lLarose charged that union 
organizers were being barred from visiting 
bush camps. “The forests belong to the 
people and not to any employer cutting 
the natural resources of the province,” Mr. 
Cooper declared, adding that when a 
lumber worker is living in a camp and 
paying his board, “that’s his home”. 

Mr. Larose said the province’s No. 1 
industry was the lowest paid, with its 
workers being treated as “second-class 
citizens”, 

Third Vice-president Arthur MacLean, 
who is also a member of the provincial 
Labour Relations Board, touched off a 
major issue when he charged that 
“Fredericton police were threatened with 
immediate dismissal if they had anything 
to do with a union”. 

The original resolution, which was referred 
back for redrafting, charged in effect that 
policemen are not considered employees 
within the meaning of the New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act. 

After several delegates, including H. C. 
Tracy and J. Harold Stafford, had also 
denounced the alleged threat of dismissal, 
President Whitebone put the revamped 
resolution to a standing vote; it carried 
unanimously. 

This 1s what the federation asked: 


That the provincial government clarify the 
section and sub-section of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act which deals with the definition of 
employees, so that it will read that every 
officer, servant and employee, including every 
member of the police force, shall be deemed 
to be employees when employed by any city, 
town, incorporated village, county, police 
commission or any authority appointed by 
same. 


Three adopted resolutions called for 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

In the first, the convention urged aboli- 
tion of the regulation disqualifying workers 
for unemployed benefits when such workers 
are unemployed “by reason of a legal 


lockout caused by an employer who has 
refused to accept the award of a Board of 
Conciliation”. 

In the second, the convention requested 
that the practice of employment officers 
“directing job applicants to employment at 
places where there is a legal strike be 
discontinued forthwith”. 

The third requested that “all employers 
and employees come under the Act”. 

The convention strongly supported the 
nursing profession in a resolution that urged 
the provincial government to enact new 
regulations covering nurses in training in 
New Brunswick hospitals. The proposed 
new regulations include: payment of not 
less than one dollar daily to student nurses 
for their first six months, with subsequent 
increases as training and proficiency pro- 
gressed; free uniforms, text books and other 
necessities, along with satisfactory living 
accommodations; and a time limit on duty 
hours, including classes, of not more than 
48 hours a week. 

Delegates supported a resolution that 
urged the province to make available in- 
creased grants to set up training schools 
in selected hospitals, where handicapped 
people could be trained in new skills. The 
number of Canadians crippled by such 
diseases as polio, arthritis and similar 
disabilities is increasing, the resolution 
pointed out, and many of the victims 
became public charges through lack of 
proper vocational re-education. 

Other Federation recommendations 
were :— 

Adoption of the 40-hour week in practice 
rather than principle in all departments of 
the federal and provincial governments. 

Enactment of a law whereby the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board would be 
required to pay for medicines received 
under a doctor’s prescription. 

An amendment to the Compensation Act 
raising to $4,000 from $3,000 the maximum 
wage on which compensation to an injured 
worker may be based. 

Introduction of a national health insur- 
ance plan on a contributory basis. 

Further reductions in the provincial sales 
tax. 

Abolition of all provincial amusement 
taxes on theatre tickets up to and including 
the price of 50 cents. 

Legislation to require all corporations 
operating in New Brunswick to publish 
annual financial statements of their affairs 
in the province. 


Other Speakers 

The convention was addressed by Horace 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, who 
represented the Federal Deputy Munister 
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of Labour, A. H. Brown. Mr. Pettigrove 
outlined some of the new factors that would 
emerge as a result of the labour merger 
and reviewed the positive progress of 
labour-management relations in New Bruns- 
wick, concluding with an outline of the 
federal jurisdiction in labour relations. 
Others who addressed the convention 
included: W. Morley Roberts, Regional 
Employment Officer, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, who outlined the work 
of the eleven employment offices in New 
Brunswick; D. J. Gannon, President of the 
recently-organized Nova Scotia Provincial 
Federation of Labour; John McLeod, Vice- 
President in Canada of the Bricklayers’ 
International Union, who conducted the 
election of officers; B. W. Kelley, Director 
of Apprenticeship Training, and F. C. 
Sherwood, Chief Factory and _ Boiler 
Inspector, Province of New Brunswick. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers James A. 
Whitebone was re-elected president of the 
Federation, by acclamation, for his 25th 
consecutive term. Another acclamation 
was given Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
McCarlie. 

The five vice-presidents elected were: 
William E. Touchie of Moncton, First 
Vice-president; W. <A. MacMillan of 
Atholville, Second Vice-president; W. A. 
MacLean, Fredericton, Third Vice-presi- 
dent; Rolland Blanchette, Edmundston, 
Fourth Vice-president; and L. 8S. Anderson, 
Dalhousie, Fifth Vice-president. 

Edward F. Charlton of Saint John was 
the unanimous choice as the Federation’s 
delegate to the TLC-CCL merger conven- 
tion in Toronto next April. Alternate is 
Ralph J. Boyd of Moncton. 





Major Mergers Prompt Series of Amalgamations and Re-affiliations 


The forthcoming AFL-CIO merger in the 
United States and that of the TLC and 
CCL in Canada is already prompting a 
series of amalgamations, alliances, affilia- 
tions or re-affiliations. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL-TLC) recently announced that 
it had agreed to form an “alliance” with 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (Ind-TLC). The two unions under- 
took to help each other in organizational 
matters and labour disputes for the next 
four years; and the Teamsters union will 
turn over an unknown sum to the ILA as 
part of the agreement. The latter union 
was expelled from the AFL because of 
alleged racketeer influence but its Cana- 
dian branch has retained its TLC affilia- 
tion. 

The International Fur and _ Leather 
Workers Union, which was expelled from 
both the CIO and the CCL because of 
alleged Communist domination, recently 
announced that it had “cleaned house” and 
that it would merge with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL- 
TLC). Louis B. Daniels, new Canadian 
head of the Fur and Leather Workers, said 
that a number of the union’s executive 
had been expelled in the cleanup. From 
another source it was stated that eleven 
union officials in New York and four in 
Canada had been forced out. The Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters union was said to be 
fighting hard to retain its AFL charter, 
AFL officials being reported skeptical about 
its position. 
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Another union ousted from the CIO and 
CCL on account of charges that it was 
controlled by Communists is trying to 
return to its former allegiance. At the 
recent convention of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America a 
resolution was passed directing the union’s 
officers to continue talks with the AFL 
and CIO, with the aim of returning to the 
main body of the labour movement. The 
union has been negotiating with the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO-CCL), the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC) and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-TLC), with a 
view to unity. 

The Textile Workers’ Union (CIO-CCL) 
and the United Textile Workers (AFL- 
TLC), a short time ago bitter enemies, 
have decided to bury the hatchet and are 
trying to work out an arrangement to 
amalgamate. Their leaders have already 
agreed on a plan of mutual assistance in 
organizing, negotiations, conciliation and 
strikes. 

At a constitutional conference held in 
October, the Canadian councils of the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
and the Oil Workers International Union 
(both CIO-CCL) approved the merger that 
formed the Canadian district of the new 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO-CCL). 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Early closing during summer months in effect for first time in many 
places across Canada in 1905—but employees often had to work longer 
hours during week to gain half-day holiday on Saturday, survey showed 


Karly closing arrangements of various 
kinds were in force throughout Canada 
during the summer of 1905. A survey made 
by the Department of Labour, the results 
of which were published in the November 
1905 issue of the Lasour GazertTe, showed 
that retail clerks and barbers were chiefly 
affected, several thousands being allowed a 
half holiday or shorter working hours 
during the summer. In the building trades 
also there were a number of arrangements 
by which a half day was allowed during 
the warm weather, and in several towns 
factory employees obtained a half day on 
Saturdays, in some cases at the cost of 
longer hours during the first five days of 
the week. 

A half holiday on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day was the most common form of early 
closing for retail clerks and barbers but in 
many cases the plan was to close the stores 
from one to three hours earlier than usual 
on certain days of the week, varying in 
number according to locality. In 29 out 
of 173 returns received, the early closing 
arrangement was reported as being in force 
in 1905 for the first time, but two stated 
that an arrangement of the kind previously 
in force had been discontinued. 


Wages for woodworkers ranged from as 
low as $1.50 at some places in Eastern 
Canada to as high as $3.50 in British 
Columbia. Similar ranges prevailed for 
cabinet makers, upholsterers, and varnishers 
and polishers; but the highest rate for these 
trades was $4 at Nelson, B.C. These rates 
are given in an article on wages and hours 
of work in the woodworking industry pub- 
lished in the November 1905 Gazette. 

Rates in the industry were generally 
higher, and hours shorter, in the larger 
centres than elsewhere. About 81 per cent 
of all returns reported a ten-hour day and 
about 16 per cent a nine-hour day. 

Changes in wages were usually upwards 
in the third quarter of 1905, the most 
important increase affecting agricultural 
labour, owing to a strong demand for 
harvesters in the West. Among fishermen 
on the Fraser River, earnings were almost 
double those of 1904, owing to a heavy run 
of salmon and a long season. Lumbermen 


in the Ottawa Valley received a large 
increase in wages compared with the 
previous year. The most important in- 
creases affecting the skilled trades were 
in the clothing and printing industries. 
Garment pressers at Toronto gained an 
increase of from 25 to 30 cents an hour, 
compositors at Saint John, N.B., and 
Guelph, Ont., also receiving increases. Few 
reductions in wages were reported. 


Labour disputes in October numbered 11, 
one more than a year earlier but 10 fewer 
than in the previous month. The number 
of working days lost during the month was 
9,750, compared with 5,250 a year earlier 
and 53,800 in September 1905. 


A strike of machinists employed by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Co., which began on 
March 18, continued throughout October, 
although it appeared that some progress 
was being made towards a_ settlement. 
Most of the men affected were at Stratford, 
Ont., but there were also a few at Toronto, 
St. Thomas and London, and a larger 
number at Port Huron in the United States. 


This dispute, which began about wages 
and certain other conditions, was later 
complicated by the action of the Company 
in shutting down the shops at Stratford, 
throwing 1,050 men out of work. The 
shops were later re-opened but the machin- 
ists remained on strike. The Company 
stated that the shut-down was for repairs, 
but the union asserted that it was on 
account of the demands which they had 
made. (Reports in later issues of the 
Laspour GAZETTE show that this dispute was 
never formally settled. The men gradually . 
drifted away to other employment, and the 
strike evaporated.) 


The number of immigrants arriving since 
the beginning of the fiscal year showed a 
slight falling off compared with the previous 
year. Arrivals from the United States 
especially were fewer than in 1904. 


Industrial accidents during October 1905 
numbered 345, of which 106 were fatal and 
239 resulted in serious injuries. The sink- 
ing of the grain-laden barge Muinnedosa 
during a storm on the Great Lakes caused 
the loss of eight lives, all on board being 
drowned. 
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‘in INDUSTRY. 


Some months ago, the Department’s pub- 
hication Teamwork in Industry published 
a story telling how the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company helped solve the problem 





of having the firm notified when an 
employee would be late for work, or absent. 
It also took care of the matter of con- 
tacting employees by telephone during 
working hours. 

Each employee was given a card to take 
home and place near the family telephone. 
On one side of the card was listed the 
number to be called in case the employee 
would be late or absent, while on the other 
side was listed the procedure to be .followed 
if it was necessary to reach the employee 


on the job. The idea proved very 
satisfactory. 
Now, another firm, Canadian Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation Limited, has 
put into service a card of a similar nature, 
the main difference between the two cards 
being that in the case of the latest one 
the information is printed on one side of 
the card, and it includes additional num- 
bers of importance, such as police depart- 
ment and fire department phone numbers. 


Remoteness from heavily populated 
centres is no barrier to the establishment 


of labour-management committees. Proof 
of this is seen in the Ontario Hydro-Electric 


Power Commission project at Manitou 
Falls, Ont. 
The site of the project is remote— 


located on the English River, 224 miles 
northwest of Port Arthur, some 96 miles 
from the Ontario-Manitoba border. 

However, in spite of its geographic posi- 
tion, or perhaps because of it, the Manitou 
Falls project boasts a very efficient LMPC, 
which works well for labour and manage- 
ment on the job, as well as for the 
community as a whole. 

Information about the work of the 
committee reached the editor of Teamwork 
in Industry through The Constructor, the 
magazine published every two weeks at 
the project by the personnel department, 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
Manitou Falls. 
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In and around the project area there is 
great need to guard against forest fires 
and The Constructor devotes considerable 
space in each issue to reminding residents 
of the dangers of fire, and the action to 
be taken for evacuation of the area if a 
fire should break out. 


The LMPC functions smoothly, working 
tirelessly to solve the many problems that 
arise on a big job. 

It would be impractical to mention here 
all the activities of the committee. Suffice 
it to say that everything from issuing 
rubber boots and raincoats to the workmen 
to putting the proper bevel on roadways so 
that rainwater will drain away properly is 
tackled—and_ satisfactorily solved, accord- 
ing to The Constructor. 


Employees at the project are members of 
18 international craft unions, forming the 
Ontario Hydro Allied Construction Council 
(AFL). 


Xk a * 


A Boston, Massachusetts, firm uses a plan 
with a different wrinkle for making its 
employees safety conscious. 

Instead of having its departments com- 
pete against each other in accident reduc- 
tion and prevention schemes, the company 
has started a contest in which each group 
competes against its own past record. 

* * x 


A workman at a hydro-electric project 
who wanted to know what benefits were 
derived from a safety program was given 
some answers that might be valuable to 
others. A good safety record, he was told, 
improves employee morale. It also makes 
jobs offered by the employer more attrac- 
tive. There are records to prove that only 
as a last resort will people work in some 
concerns where the accident risk is high. 


It was also answered that in the field of 
electric power supply safety programs help 
to reduce damage to equipment, and costly 
interruptions and delays in service. <A 
proper safety program will improve the 
productivity of workers. A good safety 
record means that every job is being done 
properly. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 








Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its August meeting on August 31 and 
September 1, and did not meet again in 
September. During September, the Board 
received the following 15 applications for 
certification :— 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by National 
Sand and Material Company Limited, 
Toronto, aboard the SS. Charles Dick 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Sea Traders Limited, Halifax (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by United Towing 
and Salvage Company Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Mohawk Navi- 
gation Company Limited, Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C.,.E. Poirier). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Keystone 
Transports Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. 
Poirier). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. 
Poirier). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Sincennes- 
McNaughton Line Limited, Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 


Labour Relations Board 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Transit Tankers 
and Terminals Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officers: Remi Duquette and C. FE. 
Poirier). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

10. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Guy Tombs 
Marine Services Limited, Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Company Limited, 
Donnacona, Que. (Investigating Officers: 
Remi Duquette and C. E. Poirer). 

12. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Iron 
Ore Company of Canada, employed on its 
loading dock at Seven Islands, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

13. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 488, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
employed on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

14. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of employees 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 
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of Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited employed on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


15. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Clarke 
Steamship Company Limited, employed on 
its wharf at Seven Islands, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Remi Duquette). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appoinied 


During September, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 


1. Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ Inter- 


national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


2. Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal; Albert G. Baker Limited, 
Quebec; Quebec Terminals Limited, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Quebec; and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
Cac. fAue. p. 948). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Motion Picture Operators 
of the United States and Canada (Con- 
ciation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1040). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany), Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 


2. Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (See 
above). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local 272 (L.G., Sept., p. 1040). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Steamship Service), 
Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 


farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1158). Strike action affected Union 


Steamships Limited only. 





“Strike Has Ceased to Be Part of Mechanism of Market’ 


The strike today has ceased to be what 
it was in the past, a part of the mechanism 
of the market for determining the value 
of various factors of production; including 
human labour and skills; it has become 
rather an instrument of pressure used by 
various groups against the public at large, 
and particularly the public as personified by 
the nationalized section of industry. 

The foregoing statement is a paraphrase 
of one of the controversial opinions 
expressed by “one of the most able political 
commentators” (name not given) im an 
article in the August 1955 issue of the 
British magazine Scope, in reference to the 
present state of affairs in Great Britain. 

“There is no specific way in which a 
British Government today can intervene to 
stop a strike,” this commentator argues. 
He rejects the suggestion that a legal 
distinction should be drawn between official 
and unofficial strikes. Such a distinction 
would mean that the law must recognize 
some unions and withhold recognition from 
others. It would mean that any individual 
or a group of workers, while trying to form 
a new or break-away union, would be going 
against the law of the country. 

“Do we really want to create a state of 
affairs in which certain official trade unions 
would become part of the Government of 
the country?” he asks. “We might well 


find ourselves in the position in which 
official strikes had a certain authority and 
compelling force, simply because they were 
called by the unions designated by Parlia- 
ment for that purpose,” he continues. 

He thinks that the same objection applies 
to Parliament’s making laws to regulate 
the trade unions’ conduct of their affairs, 
such as a law requiring a secret ballot to 
be taken before a strike. “Once Parlia- 
ment takes that step, it will, by regulating 
the manner in which a strike is to be 
conducted, be giving approval to a strike 
as part of the pattern of social and political 
behaviour in this country. And that diffi- 
culty confronts any suggestion that we 
should legislate to restrict the manner in 
which unions can engage in strikes.” 

He believes that the right way to deal 
with the question is to “try to eliminate 
from our economy those factors which 
prevent the true mechanism of the market 
from working, factors, for instance, which 
make it possible for wage increases to be 
obtained in an obsolete or dying industry.” 
If the British economy were once again 
thrown open to economic change the 
threat of a strike could once more be used 
as an instrument for economic progress, as 
when it brings about advances in an indus- 
try which has the economic power to foot 
the bill. 
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Gollective 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during August 
and September made binding a number of 
changes 1n wages, hours, vacations with pay, 
paid holidays and overtime. 

In the garage industry at Quebec, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 
from 2 to 5 cents per hour and weekly 
rates by from $2 to $7 per week; a deferred 
increase of from 2 to 3 cents per hour, 
effective in January 1956, is provided for 
certain classifications paid on an _ hourly 
basis. The number of paid holidays was 
increased from two to four. 


In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen, shipliners and checkers and 
coopers were increased by from 5 to 73 
cents per hour. The general longshore rate 
for day work is now $1.83 per hour. A 
contribution of 15 cents per man-hour 
worked will now be made by all employers 
concerned to the “Shipping Federation of 
Canada-International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation Trust Funds” to provide pension, 
welfare and vacation benefits to eligible 
employees. ! 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Quebec, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen and checkers were increased by 
5 and 10 cents per hour, respectively, for 


day work. Time and one-half is now pay- 
able for work on Saturday afternoons. The 
provision relating to the Trust Funds is 
identical to that noted above in the Mont- 
real agreement. 

In the construction industry at St. 
Hyacinthe, minimum hourly rates were in- 
creased by 10 cents per hour in both 
zones; weekly hours were unchanged at 48. 
However, truck and tractor drivers will be 
employed on a 60-hour weekly basis. 
Double time is now payable for work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays (pre- 
viously time and one-half). The former 
cost-of-living escalator clause is not in- 


cluded in the provisions of the new 
agreement. 
In the construction industry in the 


counties of Terrebonne and Labelle, a new 
minimum scale of wage rates provided 
increases for certain principal construction 
trades ranging from 5 to 17 cents per hour 
(a 50-cent increase for welders). A new 
provision granted one week of vacation 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of weekly 
wages to all employees in the county of 
Terrebonne. 

In the building materials industry 
throughout the province, minimum hourly 
rates in the Natural Stone section were 
increased by 10 cents per hour. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 44. 





Industrial Standards Acts, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


During August and September a number 
of new schedules were made _ obligatory 
under the Industrial Standards Acts. 


In Nova Scotia, new schedules for brick- 
layers and plasterers at Sydney increased 
the minimum hourly rates by 10 cents, 
making the new rates $2.25 and $2.15 per 
hour, respectively. This hourly rate in- 
cludes 5 cents per hour in lieu of “paid 
holidays”. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40. 

In Ontario, a first schedule for plasterers 
at Brantford established a minimum rate 
of $2 per hour for a 40-hour work week, 
time and one-half for overtime work till 
midnight, double time thereafter and on 
Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 

A new schedule for bricklayers at Corn- 
wall, replacing that which was last gazetted 
in 1950, increased the minimum rate from 
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$1.80 to $2.15 per hour and reduced the 
regular working week from 44 to 40 hours. 
At Ottawa, a new schedule for plumbers, 
replacing that which was last gazetted in 
1952, increased the minimum rate from 
$1.95 to $2.15 per hour; weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 

At London, Ont., a new schedule for 
plumbers increased the minimum rate from 
$2.05 to $2.20 per hour; weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. A new schedule for 
carpenters at St. Catharines, replacing that 
which was last gazetted in 1948, increased 
the minimum rate from $1.25 to $2.05 per 
hour; weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 
Statutory holidays were increased to eight 
by the addition of Good Friday. 

In Saskatchewan, new schedules for 
carpenters at Swift Current, and at Yorkton 
increased the minimum rates by 5 cents per 
hour for both journeymen carpenters and 

(Continued on page 1291) 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal upholds expelled member’s claim for damages 
against union, holds secretary accountable only for funds he received 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal, in a 
judgment given April 15, 1955, upheld the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1810) awarding damages to 
a member of the Teamsters’ union for 
unlawful expulsion from the union in 1947 
and granting an injunction to prevent the 
union from interfering with his rights as 
a member. In dismissing the appeal, the 
Court varied the form of the order for 
damages. The appeal court also upheld, in 
part, the member’s claim against the 
secretary of the local union for an account- 
ing of union dues but varied the judgment 
as to the funds for which the secretary 
was accountable. 

Chief Justice Adamson, giving reasons for 
judgment with which Mr. Justice Montague 
and Mr. Justice Beaubien concurred, dealt 
first with the question whether the expul- 
sion of the milk driver Tunney from Local 
119 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America was legal. He held 
that the union constitution was comprised 
of two documents, the constitution of the 
International and the constitution of the 
Local, which should be read and interpreted 
together. He examined the provisions of 
both constitutions dealing with offences and 
trials, and summed up the points on which 
both were clear. Both require: 

1. That there shall be a charge. 

2. That the charge shall be in writing. 

3. That the charge be filed with an officer 
of the union. 

4. That the charge be served on or mailed 
to the alleged offender. 

5. That the charge of grievance be specified. 

6. The specific provision of the local con- 
stitution that “no member shall be placed 
on trial unless charges are preferred duly 
specifying the grievance...in writing” is 
implicit in the international constitution. 

7. The international constitution is clear 
that the only offences which the “local execu- 
tive board” has jurisdiction to try are those 
“constituting a violation of this constitu- 
tion”. This limitation is implied in the local 
constitution. 

8. The local constitution also requires that 
decisions of the executive board shall be 
concurred in at a meeting of the union 
before becoming effective. 

These, he said, were “important, care- 
fully drawn, specific provisions for the 
protection of the members of the union”. 


Substantial compliance with the first seven 
items was necessary before the local 
executive board had jurisdiction to try a 
member, and complance with the last 
item was required before any decision 
was effective. In Tunney’s case no charge 
was laid, nor filed with the secretary, 
hor was a copy of a charge mailed to or 
served on Tunney. The conduct attributed 
to Tunney (that he had stated that he 
“had the goods on the secretary”) was not 
an offence under the constitution, which 
provides that “criticism of any officer or 
member shall not be considered an offence 
if conducted in an orderly manner”. The 
whole proceeding which purported to expel 
Tunney was therefore null and void. For 
this reason it was distinguishable from the 
Kueych case (1G. 1951) p M265) 


Mr. Justice Adamson then dealt with the 
contention that Tunney was precluded from 
taking his grievance to court because he 
had not exhausted the remedies provided 
in the union constitution. In the Kuzych 
case the union constitution was inter- 
preted as a contract. In this case Mr. 
Adamson considered it would not be in 
accordance with the facts to hold that there 
was a contract in the usual sense, since the 
essence of a contract is that there must be 
agreement. Among the conditions imposed 
by the constitution is the one which 
restricts a man’s constitutional right to 
have recourse to the courts to rectify a 
wrong or injustice (“Every member... 
against whom charges have been preferred 
and disciplinary action taken as a result 
thereof, shall be obliged to exhaust all 
remedies provided for in this Constitution 
and by the International before resorting 
to any other court or tribunal’). With 
respect to this clause, His Lordship said: 

I hold that such a condition in a contract 
of this kind should not be enforced by a 
court of equity unless it is fair and practi- 
eable. Neither should it be enforced unless 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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the union makes reasonable and honest pro- 
visionsto hear and dispose of appeals. There 
is an implied term respecting the appeal to 
the general executive, namely, that a place 
within reasonable access to the appellant 
would be fixed by the general executive to 
hear the appeal. Where the so-called right 
of appeal is nothing more than a pretence, 
to hold that the provision to exhaust the 
right of appeal in the union’s forum is an 
“overriding consideration” in a_ contract 
which ousts the jurisdiction of the courts 
would be wrong. 


The clause in the constitution would have 
obliged the expelled Canadian member to 
go to Florida with his witnesses to pursue 
an appeal before the general executive 
board, with provision for a further appeal 
to the next union convention, conventions 
being held every five years. His Lordship 
held that such provisions for appeal were 
unreasonable, impracticable and ineffective, 
and that the expelled member had as a 
matter of fact no means of redress except 
by action in the courts. The real ground 
upon which the court gives effect to a 
clause ousting its jurisdiction is that 
adequate and proper provision exists to 
give relief and administer justice in the 
union’s forum. Where (as in this case) the 
constitutional provisions and the conduct 
of the officials of the union make it clear 
that the plaintiff cannot obtain relief or 
justice in the union’s forum, a court should 
not permit its jurisdiction to be ousted. 

Turning to the question of damages, he 
held that the trial judge’s award of $5,000 
should not be disturbed. As to the form 
and scope of the order, he said: 

The judgment should be against the indi- 
vidual defendants personally and against all 
other members of Local Union No. 
(except the plaintiff), to the extent of their 
interest in the funds of the Local Union. 
The property and funds of Local Union No. 
119 are subject to execution to satisfy the 
judgment. This form of judgment which I 
suggest is in accordance with the judgment 
of Lord Lindley in the Taff Vale case (1901), 
AG. at. p.. 443:) Upon?) such? aisjudgment 
equitable execution may issue attaching the 
property of the union. 


The second appeal was from the judg- 
ment against the Secretary, Houle, finding 
him personally liable to account for losses 
to the union on a number of items. To 
determine his personal liability, his position 
with the union should be examined. After 
studying the provisions of the local and 
international constitutions dealing with the 
office of secretary, His Lordship reached 
the following conclusions: 

These provisions establish that the 
defendant Houle was a servant under the 
direction and supervision of the local execu- 
tive board and trustees. As such it was his 
duty to obey lawful orders and serve faith- 


fully. It was also his duty to take proper 
care of such property as was entrusted to 
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his charge and to exercise reasonable care 
in the discharge of his duties. For negli- 
gence in these respects he may be liable in 
damages... If, however, an employer with 
full knowledge of a servant’s misconduct or 
negligence condones and elects to adopt what 
the servant has done, he cannot subsequently 
hold the servant personally liable... I think 
that the defendant Houle is personally liable 
to account only for moneys he actually 
received. 


Dealing first with the stamps belonging 
to the union which the Secretary destroyed 
or gave away, he disposed of this item by 
giving the plaintiff a reference to deter- 
mine by further evidence what moneys the 
Secretary had received by these trans- 
actions for which he had not accounted. 

The Secretary should not be required to 
account for an estimated sum of $1,000 for 
initiation fees which he did not collect, as 
His Lordship did not see “upon what prin- 
ciple Houle is liable to account for what 
the union might have received had the 
constitution been strictly adhered to”. 

With respect to monthly union dues, 
some members paid $2 per month, others 
paid $3 per month. Those who paid $3 
per month had the advantage of a sick 
benefit fund. The Constitution provides 
that $3 shall be the monthly dues. The 
executive and all the members knew what 
was being done. All the parties interested, 
by their conduct and by their acquiescence, 
ratified what was done. In these circum- 
stances the Secretary was not personally 
liable for the moneys which were not 
collected, and there could be no claim in 
respect of this item. 

The next item referred to moneys trans- 
ferred from the general funds of the union 
to the sick benefit fund. There was no 
constitutional right to do this, but these 
transfers were made with the knowledge of 
the executive and membership and the 
Secretary was not personally liable. His 
Lordship disposed of this item as follows: 

The plaintiff, if he is so advised, may have 
a reference to determine what sums were s0 
transferred and there should be an order 
directing that such moneys be re-transferred 
to the general funds of the union to the 
extent that that is possible. Such reference 


shall be taken within 30 days, otherwise the 
claim will be dismissed. 


He also dismissed the claims for an 
accounting for all death benefits paid and 
for investments of union funds contrary to 
the constitution. In both cases the execu- 
tive and membership knew what was being 
done, and the secretary could not therefore 
be held personally liable. Similarly, in the 
case of a loan to a member in distress, he 
held that this was not an act of the 
Secretary alone but of the executive and 
general membership. 


In conclusion, His Lordship commented 
that the Kuzych case, this case and many 
other cases show how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is for a man who criticizes an 
officer of his union to get a fair and honest 
trial. In his view, where there is a closed 
shop a man should not be subject to 
expulsion from his union except upon the 
order of a reliable, impartial tribunal. At 
least there should be an appeal to a judge 
or perhaps to the Labour Relations Board. 
In any event, no man should have to take 
an appeal out of his own province. These 
are matters of public policy for the legis- 
lature rather than for the courts, and in his 
view, the abuse which has been disclosed 
in this case can be rectified only by 
legislation. 

Mr. Justice Tritschler, in separate reasons 
for decision, dealt particularly with the 
contention of the appellants that the union, 
not being a legal entity, cannot be sued 
or represented, and that damages cannot 
be awarded against it. He found an 
answer to these objections in the principles 
enunciated in the Taff Vale case, principles 
which are in his view a “realistic approach 
to a problem that should be solved in a 
practical way”. He accepted the opinion 
of Lord Macnaughton that there is no 
doubt whatever that a trade union, 
whether registered or unregistered, may be 
sued in a representative action if the 
persons selected as defendants be persons 
who, from their position, may be taken 
fairly to represent the body; and in the 
same case, from the judgment of Lord 
Lindley, the proposition that if the trustees 
in whom the property of the society is 
legally vested were parties to the action, an 
order could be made for the payment by 
them out of the funds of the society of all 
damages and costs for which the plaintiff 
might obtain judgment against the trade 
union. 

Using the words of Lord Lindley, he said 
that the principle is as applicable to new 
cases as to old, and ought to be applied 
to the exigencies of modern life as occasion 
requires. He went on to say: 

One of the exigencies of modern life is 


the fact that a trade union has a person- 
ality of its own distinct from its members. 


“When a body of twenty or two thou- 
sand or two hundred thousand men bind 
themselves together to act in a particular 
way for some common purpose, they create 
a body which, by no fiction of law but from 
the very nature of things, differs from the 
individuals of whom it is. constituted”. 
Professor Dicey, 17 Harvard Law Rev., 
Pe oles 

The local union in the case at bar is 
indeed an entity in fact and carries on a 
vast and varied business with all the facility 
of a corporation. It has bank accounts, 
borrows and lends money, invests in stocks 
and conducts a _ sick benefit and death 
benefit business. In doing any of the things 
it is inclined to do it does not feel the lack 
of corporate status. This is put forward 
only as a shield against the imposition of 
responsibility... 


The modern union can and does incur 
debts. Vast power for doing good is wielded 
by its servants. They, operating the union’s 
machinery of business, may, and sometimes 
do, cause injury. That the union to the 
extent of its assets should pay its debts and 
make compensation for damage is a principle 
which ought never to have been doubted. 
If procedural obstacles can be removed they 
ought to be. 


The present state of the law may be 
attributed to a failure to recognize differ- 
ences in fact among voluntary, wunincor- 
porated associations; a failure to see that 
some are entities in fact and some are not. 
There is a real distinction in fact between, 
on the one hand, a carefully constituted 
union or a well-established club, and, on the 
other hand, a loosely associated religious 
order of 1800, whose members are scattered 
throughout the world...or a propertyless, 
vaguely organized association to advance the 
interests of merchants in a section of Toronto 

In the former there may be an entity 
in fact apart from its membership, with 
assets which can and ought to be applied to 
the satisfaction of obligations incurred. 


In the case at bar, the representative 
defendants did represent the union, being 
its executive board and controlling the 
union and its funds. The form of the judg- 
ment is but a means to achieve the end of 
imposing responsibility upon the union and 
of making it possible for the plaintiff to 
realize his judgment out of the assets of 
the union. The method adopted by the 
trial judge seemed to Mr. Justice Tritschler 
to be satisfactory, as did the method 
adopted by the majority of the judges on 
this appeal. J'unney v. Orchard et al [1955] 
SiR) ao: 





(Continued from page 1288) 


for non-journeymen carpenters. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 44, with time and 
one-half for all overtime. 

At Regina, a new schedule for painters, 
replacing that which was last gazetted in 
1939 and revoked in 1940, increased the 


minimum rate from 65 cents in 1939 to 
$1.70 per hour for brush painters, and from 
80 cents in 1939 to $1.85 for spray painting. 
Weekly hours were reduced by four to 40 
per week. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new coal mine safety rules; Quebec amends metal mine 
regulations. B.C. sets minimum hourly rate for sheet metal tradesmen, 


prohibits employment of children under 15 in laundries, dry cleaners 


New safety regulations have been issued 
under the Alberta Coal Mines Act revised 
at the last session of the legislature. More 
specific safety rules have been added to the 
regulations under the Quebec Mining Act. 

A minimum wage of $1.50 an hour, the 
same as for other skilled workers in the 
construction industry, has been set for sheet 
metal tradesmen in British Columbia by 


an order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 
Three orders under the Saskatchewan 


Hours of Work Act permitting variations 
from the standards set in the Act have 
been re-issued. 

The laundry, cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry has been added to the lst of 
industries in which employment of children 
under 15 years of age is prohibited in 
British Columbia. 

Other regulations deal with the granting 
of certificates to tradesmen in the auto- 
mobile mechanics’ trade in Manitoba, 
Saturday closing in St. John’s shops, and 
heensing of contractors under the British 
Columbia Gas Act. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


All regulations under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act were revised and re-issued 
by O.C. 881-55 made under the new Act 
which went into force on July 1, 1955. 
The principal changes were made in the 
mine safety sections of the regulations 
which govern compressed air blasting, elec- 
trical wiring and equipment and approved 
shot-firing devices, explosives, safety lamps 
and gas detectors. 

The regulations also govern the procedure 
to be followed and the expenses payable 
to the Central Board of Examiners and the 
miners’ boards which examine candidates 
for certificates under the Act, the qualifica- 
tions required for certification, fees payable 
and the conduct of examinations. These 
sections are for the most part unchanged. 

More detailed specifications are laid down 
to regulate compressed air blasting. This is 
the system known as the “Cardox method” 
for the breaking down of coal, an alter- 
native to the more commonly used method 
of blasting with dynamite. As before, the 
written authority of the Director of Mines 
is required before the owner or manager 
may use compressed air. Compressors, 
motors and switchgear are required to be 
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kept in an enclosure which is constructed 
of substantially fire-proof material and 
equipped with doors or ventilators that 
close automatically in the event of fire 
within. The enclosure is to be located in 
a split or cross-cut between intake and 
return air so that the motor and switch- 
gear are on the intake side of the 
compressor. 

Each compressed air line used for the 
purpose of blasting must be adequately 
insulated where it crosses electrical con- 
ductors or passes under track. It must be 
grounded but not to tracks, water line or 
other negative electric conductors. It must 
also be adequately protected where equip- 
ment passes over, under or adjacent to it. 
A compressed air line must not be handled 
or repaired while air pressure is in the line. 


Each compressed air line must have 
installed suitable unions at intervals of not 
more than 1,000 feet and shut-off valves 
at intervals of 1,000 feet and in each branch 
line at a point near the main line. Blow- 
down valves are to be located not less than 
45 feet from the face in a cross-cut or 
other safe place out of direct line of the 
face which is being broken.  Bore-holes 
must not be on the solid and a shell must 
be pushed to the back of the bore-hole, 
then withdrawn six to twelve inches to form 
an air cushion. 

When coal breaking is in progress, all 
persons are to be removed from adjoining 
working places to a safe distance from the 
face. The person doing the actual firing 
of the shot must have a miner’s certificate. 
He must hold the lever or handle of the 
equalizing valve at the time of firing, and 
see that the set-screw valve is left open 
and the handle removed after firing. 

If a piston-operated shell fails to dis- 
charge, the person doing the actual firing 
must disconnect the tubing leading to the 
shell at the blow-down valve, drag the shell 
by the tubing to an abandoned place and 
set up suitable warning signs. After an 
hour a qualified repairman may release any 
pressure remaining in the shell and then 
repair it. If a shear-strip operated shell 
fails to discharge, the person doing the 
firimg must release pressure through the 
blow-down valve and then remove the shell 
from the bore-hole. 


The approved types of dynamite explo- 
sives are listed in the regulations. The 
approved types may be used only if the 
maximum permissible charge as set out in 
a table for one shot-hole is not exceeded. 
Furthermore all permitted explosives must 
be in cartridge form, coated with paraffin 
and packed in a wrapper of paraffined 
paper. Explosives must be used only with 
an electric detonator in which the detonat- 
ing explosive is contained in a copper 
capsule. The detonator must be of a 
specified strength. Each cartridge of 
explosive must be clearly marked with the 
words “charge limit” preceded by the 
number of ounces fixed for the maximum 
charge of the explosive and must also be 
clearly marked with the maximum weight 
per cartridge of such explosive. In addi- 
tion, the outer package must bear the 
words “as defined in the list of permitted 
explosives” and must contain a_ leaflet 
stating that it has to be used with an 
electric detonator of not less strength than 
No. 6 and listing the name of the explosive, 
name of manufacturer, place and date of 
manufacture and ingredients and propor- 
tions. 


The regulations also list the approved 
types of shot-firing devices, safety lamps 
and gas detectors which may be used in a 
coal mine. 


Part V of the Canadian Electrical Code 
(C22.5 No. 2—1949—Use of Electricity in 
Coal Mines) is now adopted in the regu- 
lations except that the sections dealing with 
electric hoists (Part V, No. 2, paragraphs 
173 to 177) do not apply unless the Director 
requires compliance with respect to a 
particular mine. The Code applies only 
to installations made in the mine after the 
regulations went into effect on July 1, 
except that the electrical inspector may 
require changes in old installations where 
through hard usage, wear and tear or alter- 
ations dangerous conditions have developed. 
Technical provisions governing the uses of 
electricity which supplement or vary the 
Code are set out in the regulations. 


As previously, the owner or manager is 
required to send a notice of intention along 
with plans and specifications to the elec- 
trical inspector and the district imspector 
and receive written approval before intro- 
ducing electrical apparatus into a mine, into 
the ventilating district in a mine, into the 
pit of a strip mine or re-introducing such 
apparatus where the use of electricity has 
previously been prohibited or the installa- 
tion condemned. Notice is also required 
before changing the location of any fixed 
electrical equipment underground or making 
any major electrical installation above 


ground such as the installation of a power 
plant, or the electrification of a tipple, 
cleaning plant, briquette plant or dryer. 
Only a mine electrician is permitted to 
install, repair, or remove any electrical 
apparatus in or about a mine, irrespective 


‘of whether the load is 100 kilovolt amperes 


or less, without permission in writing of 
the electrical inspector. 

Hach year before January 15, the owner 
or manager is required to forward to the 
electrical inspector a list of the electrical 
equipment in use at the mine, made on 
forms supplied by the Department. 

In cases of emergency, the Minister may 
grant exemption from the sections govern- 
ing the use of electricity or may modify 
the requirements. 

Disputes between the electrical inspector 
and the owner or manager as to the appl- 
cation of the electrical provisions of the 
regulations are to be settled by arbitration. 

Only minor changes were made in the 
sections regarding certificates and permits, 
conduct of examinations, fees and duties 
and expenses of board members. The 
qualifications are prescribed for three classes 
of miner’s certificates, and a certificate as 
a strip mine manager, foreman, blaster, 
mine surveyor and first and second class 
mine electrician. Miners’ permits and pro- 
visional certificates are also provided for. 
A miners’ permit may be granted to a 
person at least 17 years old who has suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to understand 
directions and warnings and who in the 
opinion of the district inspector is capable 
of being employed at the working face 
under the supervision of a person holding 
a miner’s certificate. The new regulations 
state that such a permit is valid only for 
the period named in the permit or until 
the holder has qualified for a miner’s 
certificate. 

Provisional certificates may be granted to 
miners, mine electricians and overmen. 
Such certificates are valid for the period 
stated on the certificate, which must not 
exceed two years. Formerly the certificate 
was valid until the holder was a successful 
candidate at the next examination held in 
the District. The provisional certificate 
may not be renewed or extended without 
the approval of the Director granted on 
the recommendation of an inspector or 
electrical inspector. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act and 
Federal Motor Vehicles Transport Act 


The Alberta Highway Traffic Board, 
under authority vested in it by the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act and _ the 
Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act, has 
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issued regulations stating that licences 
issued to extra-provincial carriers shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Alberta 
Public Service Vehicles Act, and the regu- 
lations under that Act, with certain modi- 
fications in the requirements in respect to 
insurance, clearance lights, directional 
signals, and bills of lading. 


British Columbia Control of Employment of 
Children Act 


The employment of children under 15 
years of age is now prohibited in the 
Jaundry, cleaning and dyeing industry by 
O.C. 2146, gazetted September 8, made 
under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act. Children under 15 may not 
be employed in the main types of indus- 
trial employment nor in shoe-shine stands, 
public places of amusement and automobile 
service-stations. There is provision, how- 
ever, that the Minister of Labour, may, 
under special circumstances, grant permis- 
sion to hire a child under 15. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


Regulations under the Gas Act of 1954, 
made August 31 and gazetted September 1, 
amend regulations approved by O.C. 1853 
and 2816 (L.G., April, p. 450) dealing with 
gas-fitters, contractors and dealers. The 
amendment provides that every contractor 
who maintains a place of business for the 
installation and repair of house-piping or 
appliances must have a contractor’s licence. 
To obtain a licence the contractor must 
post a guaranteed bond of $2,000 and pay an 
annual fee. As before, a contractor must 
not order or permit any apprentice or other 
person who does not hold a gas-fitter’s 
licence to work on the installation or repair 
of gas-piping or appliances except as 
assistant to and under the supervision of a 
licensed gas-fitter continuously engaged 
upon the same piece of work. No gas-fitter 
is to repair or install any gas equipment 
unless he is working under a licensed con- 
tractor or is himself the holder of a 
contractor’s licence. A person may, how- 
ever, obtain a provisional gas-fitter’s licence 
to instal house-piping, appliances or vents 
in his own home. 


British Columbia Health Act 


New regulations governing barber shops 
and beauty parlours made under the British 
Columbia Health Act were gazetted Sep- 
tember 1. The aim of the regulations is to 
protect the health of both the public and 
the employees. Every shop is to be in- 
spected by a Medical Officer of Health or 
an authorized Sanitary Inspector before 
commencing business, or before alterations 
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are made, and at least once a year there- 
after. The floors, walls and ceilings are to 
be of materials that may be easily cleaned 
and must be kept clean. A_ specific 
standard of lighting is required: 30 foot- 
candles. A minimum floor area of 100 
square feet for the first chair and 50 square 
feet for each additional chair is required. 
Attendants are to be provided with clean 
and adequate sanitary facilities and adequate 
and convenient hand-washing facilities, in- 


cluding hot water, soap and approved 
towels. 
Every attendant must wear a clean 


garment of washable, light-coloured material 
covering all clothing above the hips and 
must wash his hands before serving a 
customer. No attendant suffering from a 
communicable disease is to be employed in 
any shop, and an operator or attendant 
has the right to refuse service to a customer 
affected with a visible skin or scalp 
eruption. 

The regulations also contain provisions 
respecting the instruments, equipment, and 
supplies used in the shop. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


The minimum wage for sheet-metal 
tradesmen was increased from $1.25 an hour 
to $1.50 an hour by Minimum Wage Order 
10A, gazetted September 8. The new Order, 
which amends Order 10, applies to all 
journeymen employed in the sheet-metal 
trade except those in the production-line 
or assembly-line manufacture of  sheet- 
metal products for resale. The provisions 
of Order 10 regarding overtime pay and 
the daily guarantee still stand. Time and 
one-half is to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight in any one day, unless the Board of 
Industrial Relations has approved other 
provisions. An employee reporting for 
work on the call of the employer is 
guaranteed the regular rate of pay for the 
entire period spent at the place of work, 
with a minimum of two hours’ pay if he 
does not commence work, and four hours’ 
pay if he does commence work. This order 
brings the minimum rate for sheet-metal 
tradesmen into line with that for other 
skilled workmen in the construction indus- 
tive GlGe gine pe bs0)e 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Two new regulations under the Mani- 
toba Apprenticeship Act were gazetted 
September 17. 

Man. Reg. 73/55, which amends Man. 
Reg. 4/50, the regulations for the auto- 
mobile mechanics’ trade, sets out the 


requirements for an automobile mechanic’s 
certificate. Subject to certain conditions, 
certificates may, as before, be granted on 
the basis of experience in the trade. A 
person who has been employed in the trade 
for at least five years prior to March 31, 
1950, is now eligible if he passes a trade 
test and an examination agreed upon by 
the provincial apprenticeship board on the 
recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee. On payment of the fee, a 
person who on May 1, 1955, was the holder 
of a 1954-55 certificate is to be given a 
certificate. Apprentices who have fulfilled 
the conditions set out in the Act are eligible 
after they have passed the trade test and 
examination required by the board. 

Man. Reg. 72/55, which amends the 
general regulations (21/45), revises the fees 
for each final trade examination. An 
applicant for an automobile mechanic’s 
certificate who has not completed an 
apprenticeship course under the Act must 
pay $4. For all other applicants, the fee 
is Stull pil. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 

The proclamation of June 7, 1955 (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1062) fixing Saturday as a day 
on which shops in St. John’s were to remain 
closed, has been revoked effective Septem- 
ber 12, 1955, by a Proclamation gazetted 
September 6. Shops may again have open 
hours on Saturday in each week. The 
proclamation of June 7 had limited open 
hours on Saturday to the Christmas period 
and weeks in which other whole holidays 
occurred. 


Quebec Mining Act 

Regulations for the safety and protection 
of workmen in mines and quarries, made 
under authority of the Quebec Mining Act, 
were gazetted September 24. ‘With the 
object of reducing the number of accidents, 
O.C. 948 amends the regulations respecting 
cage doors, hoisting ropes, methods of firing 
and internal combustion engines. It also 
adds new provisions regarding inspection of 
emergency exits, safety devices on hoisting 
installations, and the reporting of dangerous 
occurrences in and around mines and 
quarries. 

Cage doors, which are to be closed when 
hoisting or lowering men, are to be fitted 
so that they cannot be accidentally opened. 
Where practicable, they are to be so con- 
structed that the cage will be completely 
enclosed when the doors are closed. 

The amendment to the regulations regard- 
ing hoisting ropes provides that with the 
certificate that accompanies every hoisting 
rope must be included a report of a 
breaking test carried out by a rope-testing 


laboratory approved by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. One copy of this report is to be 
forwarded to the Minister of Mines and 
another copy is to be kept at the mine and 
shown to the inspector when required. 

The section dealing with methods of 
firing now states that the detonating of 
explosive charges must be carried out by 
means of a blasting cap or a detonating 
cordeau. If a safety fuse is used, it must 
be long enough to give the blaster suffi- 
cient time to seek shelter. No fuse shorter 
than three feet is to be used in any blasting 
operation. Where blasts are fired by elec- 
tricity from a fixed source of supply, the 
voltage may not exceed 250 volts unless the 
Inspector of Mines gives permission in 
writing. 

As before, no internal combustion engine 
may be installed or operated underground 
in any mine, except Diesel locomotives 
especially designated for underground use 
and approved by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines if certain conditions are observed 
by the operator. These conditions are now 
made more specific. The locomotive must 
be operated only in haulage-ways where 
the ventilation is controlled by mechanical 
means and where clean fresh air is supplied 
sufficient to ensure the maintenance of a 
minimum air flow of 75 cfm. per B.H.P. 
of the locomotive. The locomotive must 
be equipped with an approved type of 
scrubber and filter, and a portable fire 
extinguisher of suitable type. 


The fueling of the locomotive must be 
carried out in a filling station of fireproof 
construction, adequately ventilated and 
provided with a smooth concrete floor. 
Adequate fire extinguishing apparatus must 
be kept close at hand. Any oil spilt must 
be taken up at once with sand or other 
suitable absorbent, and deposited in a fire- 
proof receptacle and removed daily from 
the mine. Fuel oil brought underground 
must be in closed metal containers and the 
amount must not exceed 45 gallons. 


The carbon monoxide content of the 
exhaust gases must never exceed 0-25 per 
cent by volume. The operator of each 
locomotive must keep a log book and in it 
record, at least once a week, the carbon 
monoxide content of the exhaust gases, the 
free air supply in terms of cubic feet per 
minute, and the time of each change of 
the solution of the scrubber. 

A new rule respecting emergency exits 
provides that they are to be inspected at 
least once a month and reports of these 
inspections kept on file at the mine. No 
unauthorized person is to change the adjust- 
ment nor tamper with the safety devices on 
hoisting installations. 
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A rock burst, or major unexpected ground 
movement, and any case where a person 
loses consciousness as a result of asphyxia- 
tion, must now be reported in writing to 
the inspector by the operator within 24 
hours after he is aware of the occurrence, 
even though no one was injured or killed. 

The orders affected by the amendment 
are O.C. 2290, November 8, 1939; O.C. 716, 
July 7, 1949. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Three orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act were replaced by new 
orders gazetted September 16. The 
rescinded orders are those approved by 
O.Cl 1208/55;, 1209/55." and”) 1210/55 = Ge 
Sept., p. 1063). 

The new order covering employees in 
shops (O.C. 1836/55) provides that in cities 
with population less than 10,000 and in 57 
listed towns of over 500 population an 
employee may work up to 11 hours one 
day a week without payment of overtime 
provided hours in excess of eight are not 
worked on any other day and the weekly 
limit of 44 hours is not exceeded. In shops 
outside of the cities and 57 listed towns, 
an employee may work up to 48 hours a 
week at the regular rate. 

In offices in areas of the province out- 
side of the cities and 57 listed towns, a 
48-hour week at the regular rate of pay is 
permitted (O.C. 1835/55). 


The third order (O.C. 1837/55), applying 
to employees in areas outside the cities in 
places of employment other than offices, 
shops and factories, also permits a 48-hour 
week at the regular rate of pay. 


These variations from the general rule 
set out in the Act that employees may not 
be required to work more than eight hours 
a day or 44 hours a week unless overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half is paid 
do not differ from the exceptions in effect 
under the rescinded orders, except that 
under those orders the provision for a 
48-hour week in certain towns and villages 
in the employment covered by the orders 
was for a temporary period only, expiring 
on August 31, 1955. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Minimum Wage Board Order “EH”, 
gazetted September 16, effective September 
19, 1955, replaces Minimum Wage Order 
“DP”. The new order sets out the applica- 
tion of the Act to all industries, businesses, 
trades and occupations in all parts of 
Saskatchewan, except the industry of agri- 
culture and the occupation of a domestic 
servant in a private dwelling. The order 
simply rewords the former Order “D” to 
bring together in one order a statement of 
the total coverage of the legislation. 
Cities are covered by virtue of a provision 
of the Act itself, and this fact was not 
clear from the former order. 





Minimum Wage Increased to $1 an Hour 
under U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act 


In the United States the national 
minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act affecting workers engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for such commerce will be in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1 an hour on 
March 1, 1956. A Bill increasing the 
minimum wage and making other some- 
what minor amendments to the Act was 
signed by President Eisenhower on August 
12. The $1 minimum represented a com- 
promise between the 90 cents an hour 
recommended by the President and the 
$1.25 an hour sought by organized labour. 
Some employer groups opposed any change 
in the present 75-cent rate. 

Introduced as a counter-depression 
measure and on the statute books since 
1938, the Fair Labor Standards Act, in 
addition to setting a minimum. wage, 
requires the payment of time and one-half 
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the regular rate after 40 hours in a week 
and prohibits “oppressive child labour” in 
interstate commerce, in the production of 
goods for such commerce and in any 
closely related occupation. 

The first national minimum wage estab- 
lished in 1938 was 25 cents an hour. Since 
then the minimum rate has been increased 
three times. Through two automatic 
increases provided for under the terms of 
the law, it became 30 cents in 1940 and 
40 cents in 1945. In 1949, in the only 
major revision of the Act to date, the 
minimum was set at 75 cents, effective from 
January 25, 1950. With the general rise in 
wage levels resulting from the Korean War, 
unions began to press for a further in- 
crease, first $1 an hour, later $1.25. The 
latter figure was endorsed by both AFL 
and CIO conventions during the past two 
years. 


According to Department of Labor esti- 
mates, the $1 minimum will result in 
direct increases for about 2,100,000 workers 
(8:7 per cent of the employees covered by 
the law), mostly in the southern lumber, 
textile, apparel, leather and candy 
industries. 

The amending Act contains several other 
new, features. One is that future annual 
reports to Congress on the administration 
of the Act are to contain “an evaluation 
and appraisal by the Secretary of the 
minimum wages established by this Act, 
together with his recommendations to the 
Congress”. In making his evaluation of 
the effects of the minimum wage, the 
Secretary is directed to give consideration 
to changes in the cost of living and in 
productivity and the level of wages in 
manufacturing, the ability of employers to 
absorb increases in the statutory minimum 
wage and “such other factors as he may 
deem pertinent”. 


Minimum rates for workers in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will be set 
with less delay, as a result of a further 
amendment. Minimum rates for workers 
in these islands, which are considerably less 
than the statutory rate prevailing on the 
mainland of the United States, are estab- 
lished through tripartite industry com- 
mittees appointed under the Act. Puerto 
Rican minimum rates now range from 223 
to 75 cents an hour. An attempt by the 
Senate to have all rates established for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in- 
creased by 25 cents an hour by January 1, 
1958, was defeated. 

The accelerated procedure provided for 
in the amending Act is that recommenda- 
tions of industry committees will go into 


effect 15 days after publication in the 
Federal Register, without review by the 
Secretary, thus eliminating the present 
requirement that the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator hold hearings on the recommenda- 
tions. Persons objecting to wage orders of 
the Secretary have 60 days in which to 
obtain a review in a U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Effective July 1, 1956, minimum rates 
established as a result of a recommendation 
of an industry committee must be reviewed 
by the committee at least once in each 
fiscal year. 


Congress did not take any action regard- 
ing the President’s recommendations for 
broader coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The President did not 
specifically mention any groups of workers 
which should be brought within the scope 
of the Act, leaving it to Congress to deter- 
mine how far and into what areas coverage 
should be extended. The Act presently 
covers about 24 million workers. Approxi- 
mately nine million workers employed in 
or producing goods for interstate com- 
merce are exempted, most of them in the 
retail and service trades, agriculture and 
agricultural processing, forestry, fishing and 
construction, and executive, administrative 
and professional employees. 

Although the amending Act did not touch 
on the questions of coverage and exemp- 
tion, it is understood that action may be 
taken in this regard next year. The Senate 
Labor Subcommittee in its _ legislative 
report to the Senate stated that the 
Committee plans to give further study to 
the matter as soon as practicable with a 
view to developing legislation to be pre- 
sented to Congress early next session. 


— EEE 


Major Mergers Prompt Amalgamations 
(Continued from page 1282) 


The new union affirmed its willingness to 
co-operate with the International Chemical 
Workers (AFL-TLC) in working out juris- 
dictional problems. 

On the other hand, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has determined to 
remain outside the new Canadian Labour 
Congress for the next three years at least. 
Bob Casey, Chairman of the union’s B.C. 
Legislative Board, said recently that the 
engineers, firemen and conductors of the 
Brotherhood have not asked to join the 
amalgamation. Some of the members have 
urged participation in merger discussions, 
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but nothing can be done until the next 
Brotherhood convention in 1958, Mr. Casey 
said. 

Leaders of the AFL and CIO have begun 
to nominate officials for the new labour 
body. Recently they named as co-directors 
of the new federation’s political division 
Jack Kroll, now Director of the CIO 
Political Action Committee, and James L. 
McDevitt, Director of the AFL Labor’s 
League for Political Education. John W. 
Livingston, a Vice-president of the UAW, 
was designated as the future Director of 
Organization for the merged labour federa- 
tion. These nominations are subject to 
ratification. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit up 8-6 per cent in August 
over July but down 21-4 per cent from August 1954, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received in August 
were 8-6 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month but 21-4 per cent lower 
than the total for the corresponding period 
last year. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 88,627 claims were 
filed in local offices across Canada during 
August, compared with 81,578 in July and 
112,659 in August 1954. 


On August 31, ordinary claimants on the 
live unemployment insurance register 
numbered 129,756 (84,837 males and 44,919 
females), compared with 140,017 (91,078 
males and 48,939 females) on July 29 and 
191,258 (141,489 males and 49,769 females) 
on August 31, 1954. On August 31, 1955, 
short-time and temporary lay-off claimants 
totalled 15,376 and 7,650 respectively. 


Adjudicating officers disposed of 93,448 
initial and renewal claims during August, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
70,464 or 75 per cent of the cases. Of the 
18,466 initial claims on which the decision 
was “not entitled” more than 50 per cent 
(9,879) were in this category because of 
failure to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements. The two major reasons for 
disqualification during August were: “not 
unemployed” 5,748 cases and “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 5,229 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” accounted for 3,184 cases. 

New beneficiaries during August totalled 
61,386, as against 49,990 during July and 
77,150 during August 1954. 

A total of $8,727,318 was paid during 
August in compensation for 2,906,901 days, 
in comparison with $8,947,552 and 2,960,905 
days during July and $12,066,717 and 
3,921,598 days during August 1954. 

An estimated 110-6 thousand persons 
received weekly benefit payments during 





*See Tables E-1 to EH-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


August, compared with 132-4 thousand 
for July. During the week August 28- 
September 3, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 153-2 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit was $3 
for the current month, $38.02 for July and 
$3.08 for August 1954. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 3,928,613 
employees who have made contribution to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At August 31, employers 
numbered 272,484, a decrease of 
during the month. 


registered 
1,445 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 3,429 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,327 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,102 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 123 cases, 
27 against employers and 96 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 661. 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled 
$18,096,574.04, compared with $19,373,817.50 
in July and $18,571,442.88 in August 1954. 
Benefit payments in August amounted to 


$8,709,477.28, compared with $8,926,477.96 in 
July and $12,050,888.10 in August 1954. 
The balance in the fund at August 31 was 
$847,648,550.56. At July 31, there was a 
balance of $838,261,453.80 and at August 31, 
1954, of $880,397,973.19. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1166, June 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on November 30, 1954, registered 
for employment as a cutter hand, and 
stated that she had worked as a telephone 
operator for the B.C. Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, B.C., from September 28, 1953, 
to November 27, 1954, when she voluntarily 
left under her doctor’s orders as the job 
was too hard on her nerves. She also 
stated that she was capable of and avail- 
able for work, and that she would submit 
a medical certificate. 


The medical certificate, which is dated 
December 6, 1954, reads as follows: 
This is to certify that (the claimant) is 


under my care. have advised her to do 
work only of a sedentary nature. 


The employer reported that the Claimant 
had “resigned due to health reasons”’. 


On December 15, 1954, the claimant was 
interviewed in the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
said that the specific ailment for which 
the medical certificate had been supplied 
was pregnancy and that she expected to 
be confined on July 5, 1955. She also said 
that, because of her pregnancy, work as a 
telephone operator affected her nerves. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the medical certificate did not specify 
it was essential that the claimant leave 
her employment, that the work of telephone 
operator is sedentary, that the claimant 
had voluntarily left her employment 
because of pregnancy and, therefore, was 
not available for work in accordance with 
the principle laid down by the Umpire in 
decision CU-B 930. As a consequence, he 
disqualified her from the receipt of benefit 
(a) from November 30, 1954, to January 8, 
1955, for voluntarily leaving her employ- 
ment without just cause, and (b) from 


November 30, 1954, on the ground that she 
was not available for work (Sections 43(1) 
and 29(1)(b) of the Act respectively). 


In her appeal to a court of referees 
dated December 18, 1954, the claimant 
again stated that she had left her employ- 
ment under her doctor’s orders as the work 
was hard on her nerves. She also stated 
that, as of December 18, she was only two 
and a half months pregnant, that she had 
previously worked up to seven months of 
pregnancy, that she was willing to undergo 
a medical examination to prove her fitness 
for work, excluding telephone operating. 


The court of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver, B.C., on January 6, 1955, main- 
tained the disqualification imposed under 
Section 43(1) of the Act, but found that 
the claimant was available for work as 
from the date of her claim for the following 
reasons: 


We cannot entirely agree that claimant 
was properly classified as “not available’. 
We gather in fact that in her own opinion, 
and according to her own program, she was 
actively pursuing re-employment, with her 
old employer as a cutter hand. We would, 
in fact, consider this in connection with 
claimant’s lack of effort during the past six 
weeks to obtain employment elsewhere on 
her own account. 


In CU-B 930 it is fairly clear that the 
Umpire had in mind a claimant in a more 
advanced state of pregnancy. An indefinite 
disqualification to a person pregnant only 
two months is not, in our opinion, rea- 
sonable, unless there are other definite 


‘indications that a claimant is, in fact, not 


available for employment within reasonable 
bounds. 


From the court of referees’ action in 
rescinding the disqualification imposed on 
the claimant under Section 29(1)(b) of the 
Act, the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds: 

The decision of the court is not in accord 
with the evidence and the jurisprudence 


which was brought to its attention. It is 
submitted that the weight of evidence leads 
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only to the conciusion that the claimant 
had voluntarily left her employment, which 
was of a sedentary nature, due to her 
pregnant condition; that there is no evidence 
indicating special or distressed circum- 
stances in her case; that the fact her 
pregnancy had only existed for two months 
was not material to the question. I also 
submit that the claimant has not discharged 
the onus placed upon her by the Act of 
proving that she was available for work on 
the day on which she filed her claim for 
benefit, i.e., November 30, 1954. 


Conclusions: Unless there are special 
circumstances, such as being the bread- 
winner of the family, or having to perform 
work of an unusually arduous nature, etc., 
a claimant who voluntarily leaves her 
employment because she is pregnant is 
presumed to be not available for work, 
because her deliberate action raises some 
doubt that she is desirous of obtaining 
work. 


This presumption is much stronger when, 
like in the present case, the evidence 
adduced by the claimant indicates that, at 
the time of her separation from the 
employment, she was capable of work of a 
sedentary nature, which is exactly what she 
left, and she had no reasonable prospects 
of obtaining another job within a brief 
period of time. 


The sole fact that a claimant is in the 
very early stage of pregnancy when she 
leaves her employment is definitely not 
sufficient to rebut the presumption. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1179, August 31, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The Claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on July 12, 1954, at the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in Fort Erie, Ont., registered for 
employment as an aircraft assembler and 
fitter, and stated that he had worked as a 
fitter in the aforementioned town for the 
Fleet Aircraft Manufacturing Company 
from June 1953 to July 9, 1954, when he 
was laid off because of lack of work. 

Following this, he moved to Corunna, 
Ont., and his file was transferred to the 
Sarnia local office. The claim was allowed 
at the dependency rate in respect of his 
wife and he drew benefit continuously to 
December 19, 1954. 

On November 30, 1954, the local office 
requested that an investigation be made 
of the claimant’s activities as it had been 
reported that he was operating a restaurant 
at Corunna, a village with a population of 
about 232 people situated approximately 
seven miles south of Sarnia. 
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The district investigator’s report dated 
December 10, 1954, reads as follows: 
...1 have been advised by an employee of 
the Sarnia L.O. that the claimant has been 
seen working at Froomfield Inn. One other 
person has also seen him working. I am 
satisfied that this business requires the 
services of more than two peopde. The 
business is a restaurant, with curb service, 
and a small dance hall is also operated 
every evening of the week, an orchestra 
being in attendance during two evenings. 


On December 29, 1954, the claimant made 
the following statement: 

I help my wife in the restaurant, but do 
not do a great amount of work. The 
restaurant is in my wife’s name. When I 
started my claim at Fort Erie, my wife was 
not working. I did not know that it made 
any difference or I would have reported that 
my wife was working. 


On January 24, 1955, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he was disquali- 
fied from receipt of benefit retroactively to 
July 22, 1954, on the ground that he was 
not unemployed within the meaning of 
Section 29(1)(a) of the Act in that he was 
engaged in business on his own account as 
a co-owner and operator of a restaurant. 
The insurance officer also imposed a 
disqualification on the claimant under 
Section 46(2) of the Act for the 24 com- 
pensable days immediately subsequent to 
February 11, 1955. 


In his appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant stated that, immediately after he 
was laid off from his employment with tlie 
Fleet Aircraft Manufacturing Company, lie 
tried to obtain work through his own efforts 
and also by applying to the local employ- 
ment offices of the Commission in Fort 
Erie and Sarnia, but none was available; 
that, following this, he and his wife moved 
to Corunna on or about July 14, 1954, and 
she decided to take over the restaurant 
with the understanding that he would be 
able to rent the adjoining garage and gas 
pumps, but he “never got the pumps or 
garage”. He also stated “as my wife only 
clears expenses she does not have any 
income to speak of”. 

The claimant, along with the landlord 
and the former owner of the property, 
appeared before the court of referees at the 
hearing of the case in Windsor, Ont., on 
March 4, 1955. A statement of receipts and 
expenditures was presented to the court, 
which showed a normal profit for the period 
the business was carried on. The court felt 
that consideration could not be given to 
the statement inasmuch as it was not 
supported in an authentic way. The court 
upheld the disqualification imposed under 


Section 29(1)(a), but reduced the disquali- 
fication imposed under Section 46(2) of the 
Act. The unanimous decision of the court 
reads in part: 


It appears that the claimant or his wife, 
or both, became engaged in a business known 
as Froomfield Inn, on or about 22 July, 1954. 
The claimant contends that his wife was the 
person who rented the aforesaid inn and has 
been operating it since. He does, of course, 
admit that he has given assistance when it 
was required. The claimant states that when 
this business was entered into by his wife 
that he expected to take over the operation 
of an adjoining garage and gasoline fuel 
pumps. However, this anticipated project 
did not materialize. 


In addition to the different kinds of busi- 
ness mentioned above, there is a Dance Hall 
which is operated throughout the summer 
months. The landlord...apparently has a 
definite responsibility for the operation of 
the garage and the fuel pumps. However, 
in discussing this matter with these persons 
today it seemed that the three—(the land- 
lord), (the claimant) and his wife—are all 
engaged at one time or another in looking 
after the needs of these enterprises men- 
tioned. Just to what extent each contributes, 
is not certain. However, it does appear to 
be a fact that (the claimant’s wife) does 
most of the work in the restaurant. It is 
indicated in the submission that three per- 
sons are necessary to carry on the work in 
the above business and this would seem to 
be quite likely because they are operated 
from the first thing in the morning until 
quite late at night so that shifts must be an 
absolute essential. 


It seems quite clear to the Court that the 
claimant has been employed during the period 
referred to and therefore has obtained 
insurance benefit to which he was not 
entitled. It is, consequently, the decision of 
the Court that the disqualification imposed 
by the Insurance Officer is a proper one... 


It seems to the Court that the claimant is 
a very good citizen and may have got into 
his present difficulty largely through igno- 
rance of the provisions of the Act. He has 
considered himself practically unemployed 
and consequently entitled to benefit. How- 
ever, the Court cannot accept his view in 
this regard. Notwithstanding this, it occurs 
to the Court that had the claimant used 
somewhat better judgment and clarified his 
position in regard to his services in connec- 
tion with the enterprises mentioned, with 
the Unemployment Office, his position at this 
time might be more favourable than it 1s. 
With this in mind the Court recommends 
that the disqualification of 24 days be 
reduced to 18 days, to take effect from 
11 February, 1955. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire and in his submission dated 
March 24, 1955, he stated inter alia: 


I have never had gainful employment at 
the Froomfield Restaurant. It is true that 
I have helped part-time about the restaurant, 
but this was done only to help my wife, and 
I received no remuneration for such work. 


Conclusions: The circumstances of this 
case are in many respects similar to those 
in decision CU-B 793, wherein I said: 


The claimant has failed to convince me 
that his activity in respect to the business 
which allegedly belongs to his wife... was so 
minor in extent that he could be considered 
as being unemployed within the meaning of 
the Act. Irrespective of who owns the busi- 
ness, the evidence indicates that the claimant 
took an active part in it during ordinary 
working hours and that, consequently, he 
followed an occupation for which it is 
customary to receive remuneration. Under 
the circumstances, whether he was in busi- 
ness for himself or whether he worked for 
his wife...he cannot be considered as being 
unemployed within the meaning of the Act. 


Moreover, as indicated in many previous 
decisions, we cannot conclude that a claimant 
is unemployed because he states that he is 
available for work especially when his avail- 
ability, as in the present case, is not clearly 
established. 


At the time of filing his initial applica- 
tion for benefit, the claimant, like any other 
claimant, was handed a booklet entitled 
“Direction to Report and Information for 
Claimants” (form UIC 501D) which, among 
other things, contained the following in- 
structions regarding the manner in which 
each “claimant’s weekly report” (form UIC 
489) should be completed: 

Write “Working” opposite each day that 
you did any work whatsoever, or that you 
followed any occupation, or engaged in any 
business even if the work, etc., was tem- 
porary, casual, part-time, subsidiary, or even 
on a trial basis and regardless of how long 
you worked or whether or not you were, or 
will be, paid. In addition, write the name 
and address of your employer, as well as the 


other particulars required, on the back of 
the form: 3. 


These instructions, which are in no way 
ambiguous, should, as the court said, have 
prompted the claimant to clarify his posi- 
tion with the local office of the Commis- 
sion. By failing to disclose to that office 
the work which he was performing, he has 
so weakened the value of all his declara- 
tions that they can no longer be accepted 
as sufficient proof of his good faith and 
of his unemployment during the period 
involved. 

The claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 
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iabour Conditions — 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 238 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 179 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— , ' 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
A griculttire® 2h" ONL oe. Pee a eae 1 $ 90,390.00 
Detence* Production 4 pete ee ee 211 895,601.00 
Post’: Office:/2 0g aie eee Oe hs 10 69,843.17 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


$e ee 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $2,015.66 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 36 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near LaFleche Sask: Continental Construction Ltd, construction of dam & related work. 
Maple Creek Sask: F J Hack, construction of dam & related works. Swift Current Sask: 
J A Copper, construction of tile drain line, Rush Lake Drainage. Near Hays Alta: 
General Gravel & Surfacing Co Ltd, construction of wasteway structure, Ronalane Waste- 
way. Near Vauxhall Alta: Cunningham & Shannon, construction of reinforced check 
structures, Bow River Development; Jas Tomchuk, construction of sundial check, Bow 
River Development; T. A Klemke & Son, canal bank stabilization. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of sewer & water 
laterals. Camp Gagetown N B: Brookfield 
Construction Ltd, construction of housing 
units. Montreal Que: Planned Renovators 
Co, repointing of brickwork. Valcartier 
Que: Tellier & Groleau, construction of 
school; Community Enterprises Ltd, con- 
struction of apartment units & services; 
Cap Construction Ltd, construction of 
housing units & services. Val d’Or Que: 
Victorin Sylvestre, *survey of Val d’Or 
project. Ajax Ont: Kelly Lumber & Con- 
struction Co, installation of storm «& 
sanitary sewers & watermains. Deep River 


Ont: Rennick-Brown Construction Co, con- 
struction of housing units & ground services. 
Claresholm Alta: Norman H Woods & 
Assoc Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Cold Lake Alta: Terminal Construction Co, 
site improvement & planting. Hdmonton 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of hous- 
ing units & services, Griesbach Barracks. 
Kamloops B C: Biltmore Construction 
Co, construction of housing units & walks. 
Revelstoke B C: Denter’s Painting & 
Decorating, ‘*exterior painting. Rocky 
Point B C: Biltmore Construction Co, 
construction of housing units & services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, construction of additional 
parking areas, repairs to existing roads, 
culverts & drainage, RCAF Station. Camp 
Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
grading & paving of roads & compounds; 
M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
QM & technical stores bldgs (Contract 
“J”); B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, con- 
struction of officers’ quarters & officers’ 
messes (Contract “H”); R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corp, construction of coal storage 
shed & trestle; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of garages, tank hangars, gun 
drill & maintenance bldgs (Contract “K’’); 
B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, construc- 
tion of sergeants’ quarters, sergeants’ messes 
& ground services for forestry headquarters 
(Contract “G”’). Chatham N B: Stirling 
Electric, *repair of breakages in under- 
ground power cable.. Fredericton N B: 
O’Dell Construction Co Ltd, residual work 
for 50 vehicle garage. St Margarets N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
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unit transmitter bldg; Stirling Electric Co 
Ltd, electrical work in transmitter bldg. 
Bagotville Que: Roch Construction Ltd, 
revisions to synthetic trainer bldg. Grosse 
Isle Que: Beaudet & Fils Enrg, construc- 
tion of addition to Isolation Wing, Bldg 
56, & erection of prefabricated steel 
bldg, Experimental Station. Nvzcolet Que: 
A Daris, construction of magazine. St 
Hubert Que: Magil Construction Ltd, revi- 
sions to synthetic trainer bldg. St Johns 
Que: Martin Bros Reg’d, construction of 
Protestant chapel, College Militaire Royal; 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons of Canada 
Ltd, construction of academic bldg. Vail- 
cartier Que: Union Des Carrieres & Pavages 
Ltee, grading, paving, walks, curbs, land- 
scaping & fencing; Tri-Bec Incorp, instal- 
lation of steam distribution extension & 
heating of existing bldg. Barriefield Ont: 
Welter & Leadbeater Construction, con- 
struction of water supply main; Dickson- 
Larkey Welding & Steel Construction Ltd, 
construction of ‘steam ‘distribution system, 
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RCEME area; Roads Resurfacing Co Ltd, 
paving of roads, RCS & RCEME areas. 
Camp Borden Ont: Bedford Construction 
Co Ltd, modifications to sewage treatment 
plant. Downsview Ont: Ellins Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of parking lot addi- 
tions. Kingston Ont: Olmstead & Parker 
Construction, *supply & installation of oil 
storage tank. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, 
construction of rifle ranges. North Bay 
Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
revisions to synthetic trainer bldg. Peta- 
wawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of 
WO’s & sgts’ messes, sgts’ quarters & out- 
side services. Rockcliffe Ont: M J Sulpher 
& Sons Ltd, construction of extension to 
officers’ mess, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, removal of ferro- 
mastic material & application of fire 
retardent material to steel arch hangar, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system, RCAF 
Station. Fort Churchill Man: Carter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of laundry 
bldg. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garage, POL 
service station & rifle range. Calgary Alta: 
R A Blyth, construction of tank bridge, 


Sarcee Military Camp. Cold Lake Alta: 
Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, addition 
of units “A”, “B”, & “C” (stage 2) to steel 
hangar, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of foundations for Command Head- 
quarters bldg; Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
warehouse No 2, Griesbach Barracks; 
Mannix O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, road 
paving (Contract No 1). Namao Alta: 
Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, *modifications 
to sprinkler system; Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire protection system 
for Explosive Depot. Penhold Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
refuelling tender garage; Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of asphalt 
taxiway, RCAF Station. Suffield Alta: 
Asphalt Services Ltd, paving of road & 
installation of storm sewer system, Experi- 
mental Station; Oland Construction Ltd, 
construction of machine shop, Experimental 
Station; Southern Alberta Construction 
Ltd, construction of animal bldg, Experi- 
mental Farm. Wainwright Alta: Canadian 
National Railways, *construction of railway 
spur line; Northwestern Utilities Ltd, *con- 
struction of natural gas supply & distribu- 
tion system. 


Building and Maintenance 


Saint John N B: Allied Bldg Services Ltd, exterior cleaning, repairs, repointing & water- 


proofing, Armoury Barracks Green. 


Levis Que: Dasco Ltd, copper roof covering of 


Armoury. Montreal Que: H B Beloff Roofing Co, application of mineral surface roofing, 
Drill Hall, 175 Craig St; Hiland Ltd, supply & installation of elevator, 772 Sherbrooke St. 
London Ont: Warneke Decorating Co, interior painting of bldgs, OKCTA & exterior 


painting of bldg 46, Wolseley Barracks. 


Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s Ltd, paving of Middle 


Street road & parking areas, RCAF Station, Victoria Island. Churchill Man: Carter 


Construction Co Ltd, runway & drainage repairs, RCAF Station. 


Gomors BAC Am 


Construction Go Ltd, construction of fitments for hangar & workshop, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Torbay Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, repairing manholes, RCAF Station. 
Summerside P E I: Geo H Hamilton & 
Son, installation of eavestroughing on 
various bldgs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis 
N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, exterior painting, 
HMCS Cornwallis; Standard Paving Mari- 
time Ltd, construction of asphalt sidewalk, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of power supply 
in bldg 8-87, HMCS Stadacona; J Gray, 
demolition of bldg» No. 7; RA Park; 
Plibrico Sales & Service Co, enlarging & 
rebuilding of garbage disposal incinerator, 
HMCS Stadacona; Standard Paving Mari- 
time Ltd, paving of roads & loading area, 
Willow Park; Walker & Hall Ltd, con- 
struction of concrete walls, footings & 
entrances, RCAF parking lot. Shearwater 
N S: Cosgrove Bros Ltd, exterior painting 
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of hangars Nos 108, 109, 110 & hospital, 
RCN Air Station; Foundation Maritime 
Ltd, construction of concrete footing etc, 
& erection of Quonset hut, HMCS Shear- 
water; Parker Bros Ltd, exterior painting 
of hangars Nos 1, 2 & 3, RCN Air Station; 
Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting, 
RCN Air Station; Martin & Moore Ltd, 
interior painting, RCN Air Station; Alex L 
Grant, interior painting, RCN Air Station. 
Sydney N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, painting 
of bldgs, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Chatham N B: Emerson Bros Ltd, conver- 
sion of coal burning furnaces to oil, RCAF 
Station. Saint John N B: E Mooney Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to masonry walls 
& concrete floor, City Road Armouries. 
Bagotville Que: D Dallaire & Fils, repair- 
ing of porch roofs on houses, RCAF 
Station; D Dallaire & Fils, repairs to bulk 


fuel storage installation, RCAF Station; 
Louis Vezina, interior painting of houses, 
RCAF Station. St Hubert Que: Tree 
Surgery Co Ltd, grading, seeding, etc, 
Explosive Storage, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: P. Baillargeon, construction of drive, 
RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: J Daniel 
Dubreuil, repairs to recreation hall floor, 
RCAF Station; Val d’Or Construction Co 
Ltd, additions «& alterations to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Aylmer Ont: Strad- 
wicks Ltd, installation of plywood underlay 
& linoleum covering in bldg No 40, RCAF 
Station. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons 
Ltd, truss underpinning of Artisan bldg, 
RCEME. Centralia Ont: Arthur Hall, in- 
terior painting of barrack blocks Nos 8 & 
9, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Warneke 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQ 
houses, RCAF Station. Falconbridge Ont: 
Eddie Winchester, interior painting of bldg, 
RCAF Station; Landry Construction Co, 
dismantling of damaged stoops & erection 
of stoops for PMQ’s, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: Towland Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to roads, No 27 COD. Simcoe 


Ont: D J Tarry Construction Co, repairs 
to Armoury. Timmins Ont: Colt Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, erection of concrete block walls, 
Armoury; Smith & Elston Ltd, installation 
of plumbing & drainage system, Armoury. 
Uplands Ont: Imperial Construction Co, 
grading, seeding, firebreaks, etc, for explo- 
sive storage bldgs & areas, RCAF Station. 
MacDonald Man: Lee’s Blacksmith & 
Welding, overhauling & repairing of 
furnaces in hangars, RCAF Station. Shilo 
Man: J W Ditchfield, sodding of “L” lines 
development. Winnipeg Man: Fonseca 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co, repairs to roof 
of bldg #14, Fort Osborne Barracks; Oswald 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQ’s, 
Fort Osborne Barracks. Comox B C: 
Dominion Paint Co, painting of bldgs at 
RCSCC; Courtenay Builders Supply Co, 
construction of extension to galley, bldg 
No 2, RCSCC. Esquimalt B C: Farmer 
Construction Ltd, alterations to bldg No 
51, HMC Dockyard; J McPherson, exterior 
& interior painting of bldgs, HMCS 


Venture. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Guildfords Ltd, replacement of car dumper roof; Municipal 
Spraying & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of roadway, Pier 9; Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, widening marginal road & paving parking area at entrance to sheds 
Nos 21 & 22. Saint John Harbour N B: Argo Construction Ltd, construction of exten- 
sion to sheds Nos 2 & 3; Saint John Dry Dock Co Ltd, installation of high doors in sheds 
Nos 1,2 & 3. Three Rivers Harbour Que: David Tessier, repairs to Cap de la Madeleine 


wharf. 


Vancouver Harbour B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, installation of 


grain cleaning equipment, No 3 elevator; Seaboard Sheet Metal Ltd, reroofing of sheds 


Nos 1 & 2, Fishermen’s Wharf. 


Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Cyril Babb, shore pro- 
tection works. Montague P FE I: A B 
Cutcliffe & Son & John Quinn, construc- 
tion of breastwork. Summerside P E TI: 
County Construction Co Ltd, railway wharf 
improvements (concrete retaining wall). 
Fisherman’s Harbour N 8: M C Campbell 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf _ repairs. 
Gabarouse N 8S: Campbell & Mclssac, 
reconstruction of groyne. Halifax N S: 
Brookfield Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of prosthetic bldg, Camp Hill Hospital. 
Judique (Baxter's) N S: Joseph Almon, 
breakwater replacement. Moose Harbour 
N 8S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, improve- 
ments to harbour. Walton N S: Wesley 
Wilson McBrien, harbour improvements. 
St Andrews N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Bare Trinite Que: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Bona- 


venture Que: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
improvements. Chandler Que: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Lennozville Que: 


Eugene Marcoux Incorp, construction of 


machine storage bldg, Experimental Station. 
Matane Que: Dionne & Canuel, construc- 
tion of breakwaters; Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, reconstruction of protection 
wall. Montreal Que: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, alterations to transformer 
vault, etc, Customs Bldg, 105 McGill St. 
Pointe Basse Que: Adrien Arseneau, wharf 
repairs. Port St Francois Que: Ovila Duval, 
construction of protection wall. Rimouski 
Que: Emile St Pierre, reconstruction of 
wharf approach. St Maurice de Il’Echourie 
(Grand Ruisseau) Que: Emile Cloutier, 
wharf repairs. Sept Iles Que: Les Con- 
structions du St Laurent Ltee, protection 
works. Belleville Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Burlington Ont: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, breakwater repairs (west 
section). Ottawa Ont: W D Laflamme 
Ltd, repairs to retaining walls at corner 
of Booth & Middle Sts; J H Lock & Sons 
Ltd, additions & alterations to refrigera- 
tion equipment, Parliamentary Restaurant; 
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McIntyre Aluminum Products Ltd, instal- 
lation of insert units to existing windows 
—Bureau of Statistics. Carrot River Sask: 
Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of 
Post Office bldg. Milestone Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Porcupine Plain Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of combined garage, office & 


barracks bldg. Fraser River B C: British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Northwest Bay B C: McKenzie 
Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Prince Rupert B C: Orion Builders 
Ltd, additions & alterations to nurses’ 
quarters, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Sardis B C: Allan & Viner Construction 
Ltd, construction of staff quarters, Indian 
Hospital. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Montreal Que: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of water intake, municipalities 
of Longueuil & Jacques Cartier; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of Piers 1 to 11, 
Jacques Cartier Bridge; Canamont Construction Ltd (Joint Venture), construction of the 
Cote Ste Catherine lock & approaches between stations 605 : 00 to 710 : 00. Cornwall 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of office bldg. j 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of gravity sewer & force 
mains sewage lift stations. Saimt John N B: Stephen Construction Co, additional air- 
port development. Dorval Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, erection of steel structure for 
new Terminal kldg. Father Point Que: Adrien Berube, construction of Pilotage office. 
Forestville Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, additional airport development. 
Kenora Ont: Peerless Construction Ltd, additional airport development. Wiarton Ont: 
Percy Spears, construction of omni range station. Broadview Sask: R T Webb & A 
Melanson, construction of staff dwelling. Regina Sask: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 


construction of airport lighting facilities. 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Calgary Alta: Accurate Electrical Contractors, 
Grande Prairie Alta: Accurate Electrical Con- 


tractors, construction of airport lighting facilities. 





Workmen’s Compensation Benefits Higher in Canada than in U.S. 


Workmen’s compensation benefits are 
higher in Canada than in any of the 48 
of the United States, it was reported by 
George G. Greene, Director of the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Branch, 
Department of Labour, following his return 
from the 41st annual convention of the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accidents Boards and Commissions. 

Several Canadian provinces base com- 
pensation payments on 75 per cent of a 
worker’s earnings, up to a maximum limit, 
and no province bases them on less than 
66% per cent. United States delegates indi- 
cated that attempts are being made in 
the United States to have the basis for 
payment increased to the latter figure, Mr. 
Greene reported. 

A report presented to the convention 
gave the following information on benefits 
in some of the larger states:— 

New York, for temporary total disability, 
has a maximum of 66% per cent of wages 
as compensation but also a maximum of 
$36 a week and $6,500 in all. For per- 
manent total disability the rate is 66% per 
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cent of wages for life but again with a 
weekly maximum of $36 plus certain other 
benefits in specific cases for vocational 
rehabilitation, constant attendant, spinal 
injury paralysis or loss of mental faculties. 

Illinois, for temporary total disability, has 
a maximum of 75 per cent of wages as 
compensation with a maximum of $34 to 
$40 weekly, according to dependents, and 
total maximum of $9,250 and $12,000. For 
permanent total disability the rates are the 
same but after the total sums mentioned 
have been paid there is provision for 
sharply reduced rates. 

Massachusetts, for temporary total dis- 
ability, has a maximum of 66% per cent 
of wages as compensation, with maximum 
weekly payment of $30 plus additional pay- 
ments for dependents and a total maximum 
of $12,000. For permanent total disability, 
weekly payments continue after the $12,000 
limit is reached, with $2.50 for each total 
dependent. 

Michigan, for temporary total disability, 
allows 66% per cent of wages as compensa- 
tion with weekly maximum of $32, up to 
$42 if there are dependents. 


Wages, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Working Conditions of Office 


Employees in Manufacturing 


SI per cent of employees covered in 1955 survey could qualify for a 
three-week vacation with pay after 15 years’ service, compared with 
43 per cent in 1954. Coverage of pension, insurance plans increases 


An increase over 1954 in the extent of 
three-week vacations for office employees 
after 15 years’ service and in the extent 
of certain types of sickness and accident 
benefit provisions were the principal 
changes revealed by the 1955 survey of 
working conditions. There were other 
minor changes, as the accompanying table 
indicates, but on the whole, the conditions 
surveyed for office workers in 1955 did not 
differ substantially from the previous year. 

There was a further shift towards the 374- 
hour week from slightly longer schedules. 
The figures indicate that some employees 
formerly working schedules of more than 
374 but under 40 hours now are on a 373- 
hour basis. However, the steady propor- 
tions on a 5-day week in the two years 
indicate that most of those moving into 
the 374-hour week class had already been 
working a 5-day schedule, but of somewhat 
longer work days. 

Little change in the situation regarding 
statutory holidays is shown in 1955. Almost 
four-fifths of the employees are paid for 
seven or more holidays. 

Fifty-one per cent of the employees 
covered in 1955 could qualify for a three- 
week vacation with pay after 15 years; 
this represents a considerable increase from 
the 43 per cent in 1954 and an increase of 
more than 100 per cent since October 1951. 


There was also some increase in the 
proportion of persons in establishments 
where four weeks were granted, usually 
after 25 years. 

Replhes to a question on the frequency 
of pay days showed that about 57 per cent 
of those employed in the offices of manu- 
facturing plants were paid either twice per 
month or every two weeks. Those paid 
weekly constituted another 28 per cent of 
the total and about 6 per cent were in 
establishments which paid once a month. 
The remainder consisted of those which did 
not reply or indicated different practices 
for different groups of employees without 
stating which applied to the majority. 

About two-thirds of the employees were 
paid by cheque and about 21 per cent by 
cash. Establishments with 8 per cent of 
the total stated that the method of pay- 
ment was by deposit in the employee’s 
bank account. 

Pension plans and group life insurance 
showed, in the 1955 statistics, a slightly 
higher coverage among office employees 
than in the previous year. Plans providing 
hospital care remained at a steady 91 per 
cent in both 1954 and 1955. Surgical 
benefits and physicians’ services in hospital 
showed a moderate rise in proportional 
coverage in 1955 and plans providing for 
physicians’ home and office calls registered 


Coverage of Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The annual survey of working condi- 
tions conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch in April of each year 
covers an average of 6,500 manufacturing 
establishments, most of which have 15 
or more employees. In 1955 office 
employees of reporting plants totalled 
196,000. Together with the 765,000 
plant workers covered in the survey, 
this represents approximately  three- 





quarters of the total employed in manu- 
facturing. Almost 90 per cent of the 
plants to which questionnaires were sent 
submitted returns. Provincial break- 
downs of the information contained in 
the accompanying table will be avail- 
able in tabular form shortly, and may 
be obtained on request to the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 
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a significantly higher proportion than pre- More than 90 per cent of the office 


viously, 48 per cent as compared with 42 workers 


were in establishments which 


per cent in 1954. No change in the extent reported that they continued salary pay- 
of cash compensation plans is indicated in ments in the event of employees’ absences 
the latest figures. due to illness. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING 








Percentage of Office Employees 


April 1, 1955] April 1, 1954|April 1, 1953)Oct. 1, 1951 


Standard Weekly Hours 


35-and under.kcc Se too ee acta Pees eee tae 
Over 35 and UDC EMO gee eee ae ee ee ete 
3 L 


Jew ee ee ewe reer rere essen nner er essere esesereseeseeseserseers 


Himployeesvontaro-da yaweek (lea mcr eae tee etn ieciee ete 
Paid Statutory Holidays 


Employees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays..... 

Employees in establishments where the following number of statu- 
tory holidays are paid for: 

1 to 6 


ed 
See eer ere rere eee eer are eee eereoeseesreressereses 
CC 


9 
More than 9 


Vacation with Pay 


Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with pay 
alter lyéanorless/ 7 ee eA ee hy eee eee roe 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay 
After: 1 year or less 

2 years 


seer eer eee 
Sem em eee eee wear error nee erseererereeesreesses 


CC ry 


CC eC Ce eC Ce CC a ee ee Cry 


seco eee 


Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay 
After: 10 years or less 

15 years 

20 years 

Other 


Comet eee erence sare rere sereseesereseserese wee 
ry 


Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay 
Afters: 25, years... secniath: ads dete cane as ees «sete 
OTA NYey pst eat a SEO NEES ioe PMG ARG Ban nevano Ge ane 


Pay Practice 


Employees in establishments reporting pay day 
Week lyse Seat Aiud diet Mag Sd ee dehy Oe eee beeen c! Cees a 
Every two weeks 
Twice per month 


B 6\ 6) 9:6; = ale #\618/.0) 6 6) © wie e's ¢)0 1016 616/40) .5b 0 6 0) sale © ssc 2 » © © 


CC 


Employees in establishments reporting payment by— 


rr 


See ee ew eee ee eee eee ew me wesw reer sore re ers eseeeeerereses 


Pension and Insurance Plans 


Employees in establishments reporting: 

Pension(plati gy Sex, een ctrrck an eke Pe ee tee es We 
Group lifeinsurance. ny ures ere ee ee ee eee 
Hospitalization plan 
Surgical, Heneh tes... ae eee eee Ree eee ee eee 
ipbysieians: services nen ospita la eer. Prieto ene 
Rhysiclanse nomerandcortce call sme: eeeetr teins sree reeratn 
Insurance plan providing cash compensation for wage loss due 

to illness 


ey 


eee ew eee eee ees e ee reeseeresreoesseresresesseeeseseses 


Sick Leave 


Employees in establishment reporting sick leave 


a 


12-0 11-9 9-9 10-3 
wey 9-1 9-5 10-6 
38-2 34-9 30-1 28-5 
12-0 15-0 19-1 17-3 
20-0 21-0 21-2 20:5 
7-9 8-1 10-2 12-8 
89-1 88-5 84-1 75-9 
99-1 98-9 99-5 99-1 
6:8 6-5 6-9 9-9 
10-7 11-4 12-2 13-2 
61-1 61-0 57-4 57-2 
14-9 13-6 16-1 11-3 
5:6 6:4 6-9 7-5 
100-0 99-8 99-7 99-7 
98-6 96-0 97-7 96-9 
89-3 87-0 88-5 88-2 
5:3 5:0 4-6 4-2 
1-0 Te otf 8 
1-3 1-6 1-9 1-7 
1-7 1-6 2-0 2-0 
69-4 63-8 60-6 54-6 
5:4 5-4 4-0 4-1 
51-0 43-4 32-1 23-1 
6-7 7-2 14-5 14-7 
6:3 7-8 10-0 12-7 
7-6 5:5 4-4 2°5 
6-1 4-2 3:2 2-1 
1-5 1-3 1-2 4 








(1) Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate schedules of 5 and 5} days. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September 1955* 


Time lost in work stoppages resulting 
from industrial disputes increased sharply 
during September when compared with the 
previous month and with September 1954. 
HKighty-four per cent of the idleness during 
the month was caused by two disputes 
involving: some 13,800 motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning factory workers at 
London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont.; and 1,940 aircraft 
factory workers at Downsview (Toronto), 
Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 20 of the 32 disputes in existence 
during September. Of the other stoppages, 
five arose over union questions, three over 
conditions of work, two over reduced wages 
and two over dismissals or suspensions. 

Preliminary figures for September 1955 
show a total of 32 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 22,547 workers, with a 
time loss of 212,400 man-days, compared 
with 25 strikes and lockouts in August 1955, 
with 6,442 workers involved and a loss of 
92,525 days. In September 1954 there were 
21 strikes and lockouts, 9,815 workers 
involved and a loss of 127,582 days. 

For the first nine months of 1955 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 122 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 49,862 workers, with 
a time loss of 767,248 man-days. In the 


same period in 1954 there were 136 strikes 
and lockouts, 40,087 workers involved and 
a loss of 597,493 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September 1955 was 0°25 per 
cent of the estimated working time; August 
1955, 0-11 per cent; September 1954, 0-15 
per cent; the first nine months of 1955, 
0-10 per cent; and in the first nine months 
of 1954, 0-08 per cent. 


Of the 32 stoppages in existence during 
September, five were settled in favour of 
the workers, six in favour of the employers, 
seven were compromise settlements and four 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 10 disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, Que., 
on February 23, 1954; radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954: and lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in July 1955 was 98. 
Eleven were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 109 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 34,700 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 88,000 days caused. 

Of the 98 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in July, nine, directly 
involving 1,300 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 38, directly 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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involving 5,100 workers, over other wage 


questions; two, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; eight, directly involving 1,600 
workers, over questions respecting the 


employment of particular classes or persons; 
39, directly involving 4,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; 
and one, directly involving 100 workers, was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August 1955 show 
450 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 220,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,000,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for July 1955 were 
425 stoppages involving 750,000 workers and 
a loss of 3,200,000 days. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, October 1, 1955 


A slight rise in Canada’s cost-of-living 
index (1949=100), from 116-8 to 116-9, 
between September 1 and October 1, the 
fourth successive monthly increase, brought 
the index to its highest level since August 


1954. The index for October 1954 was 
116-8. 

No changes during the month exceeded 
0-2 per cent. Higher prices for fuel, 


shelter and medical and dental care offset 
lower costs of other goods. 

The food index declined from 113-7 to 
113-5 as somewhat lower prices were 
recorded for most cuts of pork and beef, 
lamb, chicken, potatoes, apples and a 
number of canned and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Among the relatively few items 
showing small price increases were fats, 
coffee, fresh tomatoes and lettuce. 

The shelter series advanced slightly from 
130-0 to 1380:2 with both rent and home- 
ownership components contributing to the 
change. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 107-8 
for the fourth consecutive month, slight 
increases in men’s wear and footwear being 
offset by decreases in women’s and children’s 
wear. 

Further decreases in prices of household 
appliances were outweighed by increases 
for coal, fuel oil, and some items of 
furniture and household supplies, with the 
result that the household operation index 
increased from 115-9 to 116-1. 

Other commodities and services moved 
from 117-9 to 118-1, with increased prices 
for gasoline, some inter-urban bus fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees more than 
sufficient to offset decreased prices for 
radios and personal care items. 

One year earlier (October 1, 1954), group 
indexes were: food 118-8, shelter 127-4, 
clothing 108-4, household operation 117°3, 
and other commodities and services 117-9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1955 


Nine of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) moved higher between 
August 1 and September 1, 1955, while the 
index for St. John’s declined 0-7 per cent. 
The increases ranged from 0:1 per cent in 
Halifax to 1-1 per cent in Vancouver. 

The food component increased in eight 
of the nine cities in which total indexes 
were up, and was unchanged in one. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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Changes ranged from 0-6 of a point in 
both Montreal and Ottawa to 3-4 points 
in Vancouver. The food index declined 
2-4 points in St. John’s. Higher prices 
were reported in most cities for coffee, eggs 
and most cuts of beef and pork, while most 
fresh and canned fruits and vegetables 
recorded lower prices. 


The shelter index was up slightly in six 
cities, unchanged in four. Few changes in 
clothing prices occurred between August 1 
and September 1, with the result that 
clothing indexes were unchanged in seven 
cities, slightly lower in two and up slightly 
in one city. Higher coal and wood fuel 
prices in Vancouver were mainly respon- 
sible for the upward movement of the 
household operation index in that city. 
Indexes were up slightly in three other 
cities and unchanged in six. There were 
minor increases in household supply prices. 
The other commodities and services indexes 
registered mixed changes with three in- 
creases, three decreases and four indexes 
unchanged. Automobile transportation 
indexes were down in six of ten cities, as 
decreases in automobile prices more than 
offset increases in tire prices and body 
repair charges. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August 1 and September 
1 were as follows: Vancouver +1:3 to 
118-1; Toronto +0-7 to 119-2; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0:6 to 115-2; Winnipeg +-0:4 to 
116-5; Saint John +0-3 to 118-1; Mont- 
real +0-3 to 117-1; Saskatoon-Regina +0:3 
to 115-4; Ottawa -+-0°2 to 117-5; Halifax 
+0-1 to 115-2; St. John’s —0:7 to 105-1.* 


Wholesale Prices, Sepfember 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced 0:6 per cent to 220-9 from 219-6 
between August and September, reflecting 
increases in seven of the eight component 
groups. 

Non-ferrous metals recorded the largest 
gain, moving up 4:9 per cent to 198-0. In 
non-metallic minerals, the index moved up 
0-9 per cent to 175-2. 

Animal products as a group rose 0:7 per 
cent to 230-1, as increases in fishery 
products, cured meats, livestock, butter, 
lard, tallow, eggs, hides and skins over- 
balanced decreases in fresh meats, fowl and 
raw furs. An increase of 0:3 per cent in 





*On base June 1951—=100. 
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iron and its products was 
advances in the rolling-mill 
hardware and castings sub-groups. 


Textiles and textile products moved up 
0-1 per cent to 226-2. Increases in hard- 
wood and wood pulp prices, along with a 
higher rate for the U.S. dollar reflected in 
prices of newsprint, cedar shingles and wood 
pulp for export, outweighed a decrease in 
cedar lumber and moved wood, wood 
products and paper up 0:1 per cent to 
296-3. Chemicals and allied products rose 
0-1 per cent to 176-7. 


Vegetable products, the only group to 
register a decline, fell 0-5 per cent to 192-9. 


Canadian farm’ product prices at 
terminal markets declined 1 per cent to 
202-7 from 204-8 between August and 
September, reflecting a decrease of 3-2 per 
cent to 153-9 from 159-0 in field products. 
Lower prices for eastern potatoes, barley, 
corn and wheat, western hay and flax, con- 
siderably overbalanced increases in rye, 
eastern hay and oats and western potatoes. 
Animal products advanced 0-4 per cent to 
251°6 from 250:6 in August as prices rose 
for calves, steers, eggs, eastern butterfat 
and cheesemilk, and western hogs. Lower 
quotations were recorded for raw wool, 
lambs, eastern poultry and hogs. 


caused by 
products, 


CLOTHING | 






OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 


1952 











100 











! 
1955 


1953 1954 

Residential building material prices 
were 0-5 per cent higher in September as 
the index changed to 286:8 from 285-5. 
Items with price increases were chiefly in 
the electrical equipment and fixtures, 
lumber, and plumbing and heating groups. 
Non-residential building material prices rose 
1-2 per cent to 125-7 from 124-2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
dropped 0-2 per cent between mid-July and 
mid-August after two successive rises. The 
food index dropped substantially but house 
furnishings prices were also lower. 

At mid-August, the index stood at 114°5 
(1947-49=100); at mid-July it was 114-7. 
The August 1955 reading was 0:4 per cent 
lower than that of August last year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1955 


The British index rose, for the second 
successive month, between mid-June and 
mid-July to reach a level of 113-3. A year 
earlier the index stood at 109-1 and at the 
beginning of 1955, at 110-2. 





63795—83 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

. List No. 87. 


Accident Prevention 


1. International Labour Office. Safety 
in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1953-1955. 2 
Volumes. Contents—v.1. Organization on 
the national and international levels —v.2. 
Legislation. 

2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Butch learns Good Housekeeping. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 10. A pamphlet 
about accident prevention. 


3. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Operation of Paper-Products Machines. 
Washington,.G.P.0., 1955) Pp! 41, 


4. U.S. Office of Education. Voca- 
tional Division. School Shop—Learn Safe 
Work Habits here! A Safety Guide for 
Pre-Employment Training. Washington, 
Gab@s 1950. Pp 1D. see nise ise eT Ount 
publication of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Office of Education and of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor.” 


Biographies 


5. Evatt, Herbert Vere. Australian 
Labour Leader, the Story of W. A. Holman 
and the Labour Movement. Abridged ed. 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1954. Pp. 
450. Mr. Holman was premier of New 
South Wales from 1913 to 1920, and a 
member of the Federal Parliament from 
1931 to 1934. 


6. Hughes, Rupert. The Giant wakes; 
a Novel about Samuel Gompers. 1st ed. 
Los Angeles, Borden Pub. Co., 1950. Pp. 
294, 


7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. The Everlasting 
Bridges Case. San Francisco, 1955. Pp. 14. 
This pamphlet is about the effort to deport 
Harry Bridges, president of the I.L.W.U. 
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Civil Service 


8. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Staff Training Division. For Your Infor- 
mation as a Cril Servant of Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 32. 


9. Johnston, Victor. The Effectiveness 
of Staff Associations in Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service of Canada. 
A paper presented to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Study Group, Ottawa Chapter, Cana- 
dian Political Science Association. Ottawa, 
1950aeE peal 


10. Packman, Martin. Government Jobs. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1955. Pp. 359-375. 


Collective Agreements—Automobile 
Workers 


11. Ford Motor Company. Complete 
Text of Changes in Collective Bargaining 
Agreement between Ford Motor Company 
and the UAW-CIO. Detroit, National Ford 
Dept., UAW-CIO, 1955. Pp. 8. 


12. General Motors Corporation. Agree- 
ment between General Motors Corporation 
and the UAW-CIO. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 122. 


Discrimination in Employment 


13. Andras, Abraham. The Social Cost 
of Intolerance. Montreal, Canadian Labour 
Reports [n.d.] Pp. 8. A pamphlet about 
discrimination in employment. 


14. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Do unto Others... A series of Radio Talks 
by Prominent Canadians on the Effects of 
Racial and Religious Discrimination, and on 
the Purpose and Principles underlying the 
Provisions of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, as broadcast on the Radio 
Program—Canada at Work. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 77. 


15. Canadian Labour Reports. These 
are Your Rights under Federal and Pro- 
vincial Fair Employment Practices Legis- 
lation. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 10. 


16. Conference of Commissions Against 
Discrimination. 6th, Philadelphia, 1954. 
Proceedings of Sixth Annual Conference of 
Commissions against Discrimination, June 
9-3-4, 1954... Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Commission on Human Rela- 
tions [1954?] Pp. 28. 


Economic Conditions 


17. Organization for European’ Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions ir Austria, Switzerland. Paris, 1954. 
Pp. 21. This pamphlet “forms a sequel to 
the Survey of Austria and Switzerland pub- 
lished by the O.E.E.C. in its Fifth Report.” 


18. Organization for European  Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in Denmark, Iceland, Norway. Paris, 
1954. Pp. 37. This pamphlet. “forms a 
sequel to the Survey of Denmark, Iceland 
and Norway published by the O.E.E.C. in 
its Fifth Report.” 


19. Organization for European’ Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
ttons in France. Paris, 1954. Pp. 14. This 
pamphlet “forms a sequel to the Survey of 
France published by the O.E.E.C. in its 
Fifth Report.” 


20. Organization for 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in Ireland, Portugal. Paris, 1954. 
Pp. 22. This pamphlet “forms a sequel to 
the Survey of Ireland and Portugal pub- 
lished by the O.E.E.C. in its Fifth Report.” 


21. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Hconomic Condi- 
tions in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Paris, 1954. Pp. 18. This pamphlet “forms 
a sequel to the Survey of the Federal 
Republic of Germany published by the 
Herr imeites ith Report. 


22. United Nations. Department of 
Economie and Social Affairs. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1945 to 
1954. Supplement to World Economic 
Report, 1953-54. New York, 1955. Pp. 236. 


23. United Nations. Department of 
Economie and Social Affairs. The Quest 
for Freer Trade. New York, 1955. Pp. 59. 


24. United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Review of 
Economic Activity in Africa, 1950 to 1954. 
Supplement to World Economic Report, 
1953-54. New York, 1955. Pp. 146. 


25. United Nations. Department of 
Economie and Social Affairs. Scope and 
Structure of Money Economies in Tropical 
Africa. New York, 1955. Pp. 52. 


26. United Nations. Department of 
Economie Affairs. Taxes and Fiscal Policy 
in Under-developed Countries; a Report 
based on Technical Assistance Experience, 
with Special Reference to Field Missions 
and to the Technical Assistance Conference 
on Comparative Fiscal Administration, 16- 
25 July, 1951. New York, United Nations, 
Technical Assistance Administration, 1954. 
Pp. 124. Annex: List of reports of technical 
assistance missions to under-developed 


European’ Eco- 


countries in the field of public assistance 
since 1945, p. 111-118. Professor Walter 
Heller wrote Part 1 of report, entitled 
“Fiscal policies for under-developed 
economies.” 


27. United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. World 
Economic Report, 1953-54. New York, 
1955.2 Pp. 16s; 


28. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. Analyses and 
Projections of Economic Development. 
1. An Introduction to the Technique of 
Programming. New York, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1955. 
Pp. 62, 


Employment Management 


29. British Institute of Management. 


Absence from Work, Recording and 
Analysis. London, 1955. Pp. 23. 

30. Maverick, Lewis Adams. Produc- 
tivity, a Critique of Current Usage. 


Carbondale, Ill., c1955. Pp. 30. 


31. Peterson, Florence. Personnel Case 


Studies. New York, Harper, c1955. Pp. 
345. 

32. Seymour, William Douglas. Jndus- 
trial Trawning for Manual Operations. 


London, Pitman, 1954. Pp. 203. 


Industrial Health 


30. Ling, Thomas Mortimer, ed. Mental 
Health and Human Relations in Industry. 
With a foreword by Lord Horder. London, 
Hades Cewis) 1954.00 Pp265: 


34. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Hconomic Aspects of Prolonged 
Illness; a Discussion by Industry, Labor, 
Medical and Community Representatives. 
Proceedings of the Autumn Meeting, 1951. 
Chicago, c1952. Pp. 44, 


35. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Prolonged Illness. Proceedings 
of the Second Regional Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, March 1952. Chicago, c1952. Pp. 40. 


36. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Prolonged Non-Occupational 
Illness; a Nation Wide Study among 
Employed Persons; First Progress Report. 
Chicago, cl1952. Pp. 23. 


Industrial Relations 


37. Foenander, Orwell De Ruyter. 
Better Employment Relations, and Other 
Essays in Labour. Sydney, Law Book Co. 
of Australasia, 1954. Pp. 244. 


38. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting, Detroit, Michigan, December 28- 
30, 1964. Edited by L. Reed Tripp. 
Madison, 1955. Pp. 333. 
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industry 


39. Great Britain. Central Statistical 
Office. The Interum Index of Industrial 
Production. London, H.M:S.O., 1949. Pp. 52. 

40. Saxena, S. K. Nationalization and 
Industrial Conflict; Example of British 
Coal-Mining. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
195587 Pee so: 

41. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. A Study of 
the Iron and Steel Industry in Latin 
America. Sponsored by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Technical Assistance 
Administration. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1954. 2 
Volumes. Contents—yv.1. Report on the 
meeting.of the Expert Working Group on 
Iron and Steel Industry in Latin America 
held at Bogota—v.2. Proceedings of the 
Expert Working Group held at Bogota. 


Labour Organization 


42. Hertel, D. W. History of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, its Birth and Growth, 1887-19565. 
Washington, Ransdell Inc., publishers, 1955. 
Pp. 308. 

3. International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Trade Unions: What They 
are; What They do; Thew Structure. 
Brussels, 1955. Pp. 29. 

44, Strauss, George. Streamlining the 
Union Meeting. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1955., -Pp. 54. 


Labour Supply 


45. International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. Pyro- 
ceedings of the Forty-Second Annual 
Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7, 8, 9, 
10, 1955. (Louisville, Ky?] 1955. Pp. 64. 

46. Lipset, Seymour Martin. Job Plans 
and Entry into the Labor Market, by 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Reinhard Bendix 
and F. Theodore Malm. Berkeley, 1955. 
Pp. 224-232. 


Labouring Classes 


47. Gagliardo, Domenico. 
to Collective Bargaining. 
Harper, 1953. Pp. 590. 


48. Michigan. Study Commission on 
Migratory Labor. Migrants in Michigan; 
a Handbook on Migratory, Seasonal, Agri- 
cultural Workers in Michigan. Compiled 
... With the assistance of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Migratory Labor. Lansing, 
1954. Pp. 36. 


Introduction 
New York, 
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49. U.S. National Mediation Board. 
Twentieth Annual Report including the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 74. 


Occupations 


50. Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. Edueational Division. Invi- 
tation to Youth, Careers in Life Insurance. 
Toronto [n.d.] Pp. 34. 


51. Greenleaf, Walter James. Occupa- 
trons and Careers. New York, McGraw- 
Eiliel Opp age pano0D. 


Old Age Pensions 


52. Linton, Morris Albert. Contro- 
versial Facets of Old-Age Security. Paper 
presented to the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa., April 22, 1955. 
Philadelphia, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance (Co..91955."" Pp. 36: 


53. McGill, Dan Mays. Fundamentals of 
Private Pensions. Homewood, IIll., Pub- 
lished for the Pension Research Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc.,.c1955.- Ppa239. 


Research, Industrial 


54. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. The Organization 
of Applied Research in Europe: Proceed- 
ings of the Conference held at Nancy, 11th- 
13th October 1954. Project No. 191. Paris 
Pas Z0s: 


55. U.S. National Science Foundation. 
A National Survey of Scientific Research 
and Development. Remarks of Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, director, National Science 
Foundation at the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Industrial Research, School of Engi- 
neering, Dept. of Industrial and Manage- 
ment Engineering, Columbia University, 
New York, Arden House, June 6, 1955. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 15. 


Social Conditions 


56. Festinger, Leon, ed. Research 
Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, edited 
by Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz. Con- 
tributing authors: Robert C. Angell and 
others. New York, Dryden Press, 1953. 
Pp. 660. 


57. United Nations. Secretary-General, 
1946-1953 (Lie). Definition and Classi- 
fication of Minorities; Memorandum sub- 
mitted to United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. Lake Success, 1950. Pp. 51. 


Social Security 


58. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Mothers’ Allowances Legislation in Canada. 
Rey. ed. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 85. 


59. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Notes and Statistics on the Sick Mariners 
Service. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 67. 


60. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Committee on 
Benefit Financing Studies and Policies. 
Key Facts as to Unemployment Fund 
Experience under the Laws of All States, 
October 1954. Washington [1955?] Pp. 51. 

61. Somers, Herman Miles. Workmen’s 
Compensation: Prevention, Insurance, and 
Rehabilitation of Occupational Disabilty, 
by Herman Miles Somers and Anne Ramsay 
Somers. New York, Wiley, 1954. Pp. 341. 

62. Tyler, Poyntz, ed. Social Welfare in 
the United States. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1955. Pp. 209. 


United Nations 
63. United Nations. 


Commission on 


Human Rights. Report of the 11th 
Session, 5-29 April 1955. Geneva, 1955. 


Pp, 30: 


64. United Nations. 
the Status of Women. 


Commission on 
Report of the 


Ninth Session, 14 March-1 April 1955. New 
York, United Nations, 1955. Pp. 22. 

65. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and The Far East. 


Annual Report, 19 February 1954-7 April, 
1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 47. 

66. United Nations. Population Com- 
mission. Feport of the 8th Session, 14-24 
March, 1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 11. 

67. United Nations. Technical Assist- 
ance Board. Seventh Report to the 
Technical Assistance Committee for 1954. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 269. 


Wages and Hours 


68. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st April, 
1966. London, H.M5S.O., 1955. Pp. 274. 

69. Mitra, Ashok. The Share of Wages 
in National Income [Rotterdam?] 1954. 
Ppe 118; 


70. Schmidt, Emerson Peter. Economics 
of Minimum Wage Legislation. Testimony 
before the Senate Labor and _ Public 
Welfare Subcommittee with respect to Wage 
and Hour Legislation, 1955. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, cl1955. Pp. 32. 

71. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck 


Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1954. Wash- 
iIngtone, GPLOR 1055 CP p56, 
Women 

72. Industrial Welfare Society.  Part- 


time Employment of Women, a Review 
of Present-Day Schemes. London, 1955. 
Poo: 

73. Inter-American Commission of 
Women. Report presented to the Highth 
Session of the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, New York, New 
York, March-April 1954. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1954. Pp. 10. 

74. Trades Union Congress. Women in 
the Trade Union Movement. London, 1955. 
Pp. 99. 


75. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Effective 
Use of Womanpower; Report of the Con- 


ference, March 10 and 11, 1955. Washing- 
ten,.G Ore 1956" (Ppselle 
Miscellaneous 

76. Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


Minutes of the 33rd Conference held at 
Vancouver, B.C., August 10 to 14 inclusive, 
1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 59. 

77. Currie, Archibald William. Fco- 
nomics of Canadian Transportation. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1954. 
Ppvti27: 

78. United Nations. Department of 
Economie and Social Affairs. Prison 
Labour. New York, 1955. Pp. 97. 


79. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and The Far East. 
Mining Development in Asia and The Far 
East, 1953-1954. Hong Kong, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1954. 
PpwAsa, 

80. U.S. National Archives and Records 
Service. Records Management Division. 
Records Management Handbook, Managing 
Correspondence, Plain Letters. Washing- 
ton>G:P:05-1955.P p45: 
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Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 26, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

































































leatele Man. 

a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask 

NEB Alta 

The Labour Force 
BOG. SOKES mets cccioe sere crt era exe Sete ees Oui 116 431 1, 632 2,087 1,035 
opie tunel ays nea eee eee een. 963 ¥ 53 189 PAT 407 
INK Wereroulkioeale, snonagcenancosogeo se 4,809 112 378 1,443 1,810 628 
Misi) G6 sie 8 irak.e cuaceneicokeat RG Te Oks 4,478 99 343 1, 270 1,570 839 
AoriCul tural sence Mee Cen eens 899 a: 50 183 2 pil 383 
INOn=Acriculburalaeen ae eee ene 3,579 95 293 1,087 1,319 456 
HemMalese eh. seas ae eee cee ee ee 1,294 17 88 362 517 196 
A‘ ori cm tuna ange: h seee cee eee: sede 64 a “2 26 24 
INon=Aericu ltrs yer enna eine tes Pe 2o0 17 85 356 49] 2 
SNA peas) AE epee ee is Doe ee Orie 116 431 IL, Gay 2,087 1,035 
14 LO SVeRITS. Coser ation cin ney ee eee 688 15 53 225 231 123 
20) 2 4 -VEaT St: ae oe ee 747 18 52 240 252 136 
Di 44 Weare te. ea ee 2,599 54 187 736 944 455 
A564 VeaTSe foe cin See eee 1), VAL 26 118 385 577 Did, 
GokyearsyanG! Over. 1) hase ao tee oe Dili # 21 46 83 44 
Persons with Jobs 
All: statustonoupsit.o.,..0 stele. deoee.. ocene 5,641 111 415 1,578 2,048 1,025 
Lales ee On Ee eee 4,373 94 329 1,229 1,538 831 
em ales seo. eo 6 ates ie 1,268 17 86 349 510 194 
AoriculGura le ae enna, ae ee 960 sa 52 189 275 407 
INOn=Aoricul tural scene ren ones 4,681 107 363 1,389 1,773 618 
Raid: Workerss. ao -s ee eee eee eee 4,307 94 321 1,260 1,660 582 
Males, $202 &: AIGA ee; Hee, Oy laG 78 248 940 1,197 421 
em less ink ee ee ee iS alesat 16 1s 320 463 161 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexesy. oc 22). Stat. ede oo oe ay 131 x 16 54 39 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes ters cs. sc cee Meee eee a eee 4,785 137 436 1,350 1,565 858 
INGLES K set Och wl itis. 5 are en rn 781 32 81 200 237 134 
Ue ca: (2\= |i teen ne ent Soe tees, Sepa 4,004 105 300 1,150 1,328 724 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





















































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Aug. 20, 1955 July 23, 1955 Aug. 21, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (!) Work (1!) Work (1) 
otal OOkinesORNVOGIGMer feces fe sere: 145 136 165 153 192 179 
WAG OUBRLODS sees ren dnat ecient oe ee 131 123 150 140 175 164 
Wind Gr Blears Ont Hats, ascvieatseceuvenororcatsciener alte ore 53 —_ 54 _ 60 — 
RETIN ONG ASM, 5, Aetels. ss ote: < cccvan ate eahnele 40 — 47 — 62 — 
AAG EINOMUIS Maen.) roa s eee rh civeioerioe Aerie. 14 — 19 - 26 — 
UA RMOMt Seer: Mee rete och «sve mievss shares ow eeee 13 — 18 -- 21 — 
SSP ONG MS ery re Aeon e a: sveeha eis ssenaeiaen eve “3 — * = * = 
MO rir Cla ON CL ety oasis aus cveiecusic oid. oat eaessueit eae late * —_ * — * — 
WOT Ce Cl MEMO rere PTCA « cic covsvaohteee oloreinn ae 14 13 15 13 il 15 
fae OURS en meen. 4 oeeeeieie sare wate: is - * * * * 
Oe OULS eels ates Meritcle 6 dicts Ao e-cscccie- cee 10 Ne e “! 13 11 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- Finance, 
ture, ation, — Services, Supple- 
=e Forestry, Manu- Construec- | Communi- (including | Mmentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Gover: Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
Renan 5 (Aero uc eA 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. (2 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
105 Ae lily ewes ter eevee ois 2s 77 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 
CANT OAS Laer eS ceria 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September........... 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
Octobenteted. enn. 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
iNowemlber one eseo ck 81 Sel ihe 269 253 36 1,037 
December........... 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
I eWolihentiien on oc canto ota 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
ae ees Naas 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Metrhieen a aes ne 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
hile cn. 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
Maye uk «. 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
Vaiceeee eases, 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
Alea ac. ol. 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,623,187. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.8.) 








(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Industrial Composite! 











Index Numbers 

















Year and Month —-- 
Aggregate] Average 
aes ~| Weekly |Wages and 

Payrolls | Salaries 

1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950==Averace ss nce eee 101-5 106-0 104-4 
1051- Aw eragel cena teens 108°8 125-6 115-5 
1952—Atverave mene neeeeno ne 111-6 140-3 126-0 
1953=-Asverage. sacs e oer 113-4 151-5 133-4 
1954——A-veraig@ua tence ale ne 109-9 151-3 137-1 
Jan. 1) O54 ee een ohana 109-9 145-3 131-7 
Feb. A, OSA Swear pars ees 107-0 146-2 136-1 
Mar. ihe AOD 4 earn eee 106-6 147-6 137-8 
Apr. bee Ss? Wa aera ara ak, 105-6 145-7 137-5 
May Tes O54 ee eee 106-2 146-8 137-7 
June 1 O04 So eechacee cre 109-0 148-9 136-0 
July Loe OSA Wa aa eRe Sn, 111-7 153-9 137°3 
Aug. Lr Oe ee ee 112-3 155-4 137-7 
Sept. 1s 21054 ae ee ee 112-9 155-5 137-2 
Oct. 1a ey ee ucaha ae Sic 113-4 157-1 137-9 
Nov Le 1954 ce. kee 112-5 157-2 139-2 
Dee Ly AQD4 ey eae ee 112-1 156-2 138-7 
Jan. 1 Wee ID F59s at ee Maan Ae aay 109-1 149-2 136-1 
Feb. Te 05 DA car bene eter 105-8 148-8 140-0 
Mar. dij LOS Olas Aone ane 105-6 150-3 141-7 
Apr. TL ALOSO US = oon 105-7 150-0 141-2 
May DL OS Oa eee 107-4 153-1 141-9 
June 1 boar akan detone lililcr/ 158-8 141-4 
July spat BENS ented, Gree ee, ees ok 115-3 164-1 141-7 
Aug LOD aes eee 116-0 165-8 142-2 














Average 
Weekly 
Wages and| Employ- 





Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
Aggregate eee 
pa peee eekly |Wages an 
Salaries mens Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 
44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 
49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 
54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 
57.30 113/38 152-4 134-2 
58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 
56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 
58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 
59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 
59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 
59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 
58.42 107-7 149-0 NEY /OY) 
58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 
59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 
58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 
59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 
59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 
59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 
58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 
60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 
60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 
60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 
60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 
60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 
60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 
61.09 111-5 161-2 143-7 





Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 






































Employment Averuge Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area | _ — -- . 
Aug. 1 July 1, Aug. 1 Aug. 1 July 1 Avg. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
Meswi@ WMG NCU ee stent tele eee caveat be seas Sek 143-5 138-4 139-1 55.50 00-55 aaa 
Pepe ATEL ASL OIUG 2 oign y. Sie sidrsyss snd Coury emis ha 119-3 118-2 119-4 45.09 45 .33 44 27 
Nova Scotia. ee Bet pages, a” Oa er ee ie Mle inh ere 4 98-6 98-6 100-2 DL. d2 50.96 49.81 
Nigsy UBVRD CSR AKO, eet | Bae eae ae Ince eae eee 106-9 104-7 101-0 ole 50.65 49.63 
Quebec ane. Retains ORES ae AIRS en ne pee, 114-8 114-2 110-9 58.42 57.92 56.55 
Ontario obi aie S BOOS Dee Be Ee Aa res 115-4 115-7 111-3 63.43 63.48 61.53 
Manitoba..... Shine dd ot ae eR eee eI ee ee 108-4 107-4 108-5 58.89 58.44 57.02 
Se OTOL E CNH hee atcha tars 5 teen At aOR ay Sn Me ee cee 125-8 122-7 127-7 58.97 58.41 57.03 
Alberta (ineluding Northwest Territories)........... 142-6 138-1 137-0 62.43 62.26 60.17 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 117-6 115-1 112-0 66.91 66.51 64.79 
(CHING ROR ALE bra one ee eee el ee 116-0 115-3 112-3 61.09 60.87 59.17 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Ores Ot Ree ae pee ate Weal Sass ote. scists Gunter ea cht 122-6 120-6 121-0 45.67 45.43 43.53 
SN. CC\ ae ae kere site wie sige sweat 87-0 91-9 92-6 ile He 61.15 61.34 
TIAN GL. 2 cot ee ee Tee aS ce ot en ee 111-3 109-8 112-9 51.76 50.25 47.81 
Spain UG, ts o SOAS he os Eee eee ane 97-8 97-8 97-6 48.54 Ae i 46.70 
COTIEISIVE Ns ain Stee hte ree mee 110:3 108-9 114-1 51.36 50.38 48.36 
SERIO O OC Sateen ey Le a ie eh bce ha vite 101-4 101-9 99-6 49.58 48.57 47.80 
PIN COMECIVGLGMMrr ria eter fe iciche vere: cea oc ceth. Cacchcke + ese-< 109-3 109-6 110-0 58.59 58.56 5d.160 
iDraviteranvarse halts nen oot gaa oe eae eee 73-6 74-4 67-7 DoS 52.03 Dinos 
VG Call eer nee oe A Niwde, aos 113-7 114-2 110-5 59.61 59.33 57.00 
MD itera — LUI lene ne ete ite cx dion scatentochernteitSareseie ine 116-1 115-7 112-6 56.45 DOn20 50.23 
RETerDOLOUt metre Rte ee cc aoe ttle cote fats a dem evoales 96-4 96-4 96-2 63.05 63.99 61.64 
OSGI 2 soos Stale ee ary Lh Rete 159-7 162-3 133-3 66.38 (yeaa! 64.45 
Nia orgie semen ae te stroke: «a seisae cee sae ne 126-1 124-7 145-3 67.32 67.59 67.15 
Mic CHA OVSITTTS) A Ae 8 AT a a 117-6 117°8 109-1 dildo 70.48 67.21 
BROT ONC OE ae horas Pe eic acl: % Gbacnd dale 6 Askew oes < 120-6 121-6 119-3 64.58 64.92 62.98 
Le enran 1 COREE cM Re tk ee oc peep a, cactus) eed 107-5 107-4 103-1 65.75 65.69 63.22 
eat O LCE a cue ac vc Oi thonle cite bac sche nes oa epe a a 83-6 84-9 80-9 59.70 59.69 58.76 
(Gia oc dG cht ee IA este cee a ee a 99-7 99-4 99-0 54.75 55.46 54.22 
ese NCCU Maen ue een a Mk cess capo ae muses oon 105-2 105+1 102-6 59.01 ogee Ol 22 
DUC DUT Vee eek ee sata RR eo ere aie i aS aera 135-0 132-9 137-1 74.40 74.51 72.63 
HE@TICL OIE REIS, tenet ets an SE srevnclecseclgstys de heal 114-7 115-2 109-1 58.63 58.97 55.96 
SEHRUNEN: ots 5S Gero Ge GO eee ae Nemes 125-7 123-1 123-7 77.74 75.97 75.25 
AWWiiin cS OLRM RET ORS 3 mck Ole rk gos taborareiovs av unctace 106-4 110-5 89-5 67.90 67.11 67.64 
Seana? Sui UNG Wawa ee a a ae ee 121-4 121-0 102-4 66.79 71.28 70.60 
POG VV IM oe GAT GNU anc) ccs co ce eisih o, « Ges grereeseiere ae 113-7 111-8 112-5 63.30 63.14 61.21 
NV ATi TAT) CLEOPR PEON ce, cue siccctes caw chins aoees arawie oe 106-0 105-7 105-4 56.28 56.00 54.23 
IRSA 8 8 cc cro eco an oe ee, See ene 119-0 118-2 127-5 56.08 55.86 55.56 
SSS ICA GO OL EMER ae Semis ca cabs ai sreve aves. Spo nunignaidie so 09 124-4 122-0 129-5 65.21 55.24 52.68 
HS GUTTA ONL ONL MER ate EA er sec cte, ei hepcsearias o tse qyenentiexciar 165-3 161-8 150-0 61.64 61.41 57.88 
(CIITA, 6 ) Sen Soot SOR InIn ae ee eee ae 152-0 145-9 140-1 59.76 59.74 58.70 
Vict TI COV CT MERE. ees ore Mn seacsie veces 1a, seas o-ai ahs eieveuassher ates 110-8 109-5 104-6 63.85 64.13 622178 
TC HODIA ME eet ce Slee cio Gh aae warye sie eid 118-2 117-0 112-8 59.89 60.12 58.35 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Sclaries an Dallas 








Industry = ae: 
Aug. 1 July 1 Wg, il |) Ae Al July 1 Aug. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Minin? 7 occ eee eee RU enero eine 116-5 115-5 113-6 73.32 72.83 70.03 
Motal mining eo 9. eac. sacks Roce eek eer rr eG 120-7 119-2 115-2 76.34 76.04 73.59 
(Croke aan Ae e Ae ce anemia ais 5 Votns aadiod sbo.Gon 82-6 83-0 84-2 68.77 68.89 67.26 
Otherimietall an. aeeee ere ERC eee eee 156-3 153-1 144-3 80.07 79.66 77.04 
DO.) Keee ee, MRE Ree AE etn ot On dmaass 101-8 101-6 101-8 70.94 70.89 67.08 
(Sle Seen eae Ay Ae eres SA's Guairat smelt oatecme 66-4 68-2 75°3 58.01 59.28 58.07 
OyilichavolartenaiigWaesss «5 Ohondabo bob das ah oosooncue 218-8 212-0 189-8 83.91 83.21 78.94 
INon=me tal Uieear oe eter oti temic sroere 4 143-0 141-7 142-5 67.01 64.86 63.51 
Mantifactoring.. 94ers eee ee eG 2 111-5 111-6 108-9 63.20 63.28 61.07 
Boodiandebeveraresaywaer aan on sees eer 4 114-3 113-7 112-9 55.92 56.29 5301 
Micali products a: sopreiee omince mete tacts ka retser evs 124-0 121-9 118-0 66.01 66.91 63.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 120-5 124-5 130-7 44.00 45.79 40.74 
Grain uml boro ductsme aseeen ttn te circe ceteris 106-8 107-6 105-1 61.44 60.19 60.47 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109-6 109-2 102-9 lattes | 0408 52.69 
IBiscurtsranceerac kers nee eee ieee GO nemieeee 99-7 101-7 98-6 47.40 47.48 44.02 
Distuledkandsnrall ta licitorsaneer mercer erect 110-8 108-3 108-6 (2,30 72.92 68.64 
Mobaccomud vobsacco pPLOdUCtS eee seer eter ee 78-3 80-3 77-1 63.06 65.37 61.38 
RMD Der PLOCUCTS eee eer mere iar eer rest 110-8 109-7 101-7 63 .04 65.36 62.45 
eather products esa er ame reece teen riers 84-4 84-0 87-2 43.51 43.20 AN 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 87-1 86-6 90-6 41.80 40.68 40.06 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 84-9 85-6 78:8 50.90 51.95 49.24 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 88-6 86-8 79-8 47.11 49.41 45 .30 
Woollen*goods':Wameca ioe at Cee eee 71-5 70:7 65-2 49.47 50.08 49.41 
Synewerierbexbiies anc sil Kee eee taser aera 88-1 87-6 81-3 58.04 57.40 55.24 
ClothinelGextilerand turn) perrn a eee ene seen 88-2 89-6 88-1 40.86 40.04 40.28 
Mens: clothing G-series en eee erate 93-4 96-0 92-6 39.53 38.97 38.13 
GH ane Ni SWelKOd abbeVia eden aR ono tan code one eioe de 85-1 87-4 88-8 41.24 39.63 41.80 
Knit O00 Stn ee Eee ome ee arr cree 79-0 77-3 77-7 41.89 41.22 41.63 
WOOGNDEOCUCES) At at. eae eet tt a Ie SORES it ae cee 113-6 112-9 107-8 56.30 55.44 54.56 
Sey chanel foliar Taal. .gcn oS soso sbasooesuouse 120-6 119-5 114-0 58.01 Dieu 56.53 
UTHUGUT Oe ey eens Me Eee oe ee. 105-2 104-9 100-0 53.65 718} DIDS 
Other wood nproducts ae eee eet een rere 97-1 97-5 93-6 51.87 51.40 49.51 
iPaper Produc hsieet cor ae aoe OCre ae eee 122-4 121-3 119-3 76.24 75.07 (2n50 
IeApMhosAaelosolee ONMle 5 os oochce sono anendae ds bodn< 127-0 125-3 124-0 81.64 80.29 77.66 
Other paper plod UCuSaE ee ReEnnE oben eae 111-3 111-6 107-8 61.22 60.77 58.21 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 111-2 112-2 110-3 67.96 68.47 65.32 
IRONY ZHeV WM HOC MOUS 525 coon nnoupcosooosaoce 102-9 102-7 99-9 70.08 70.51 67.69 
Aericulounal 1am plementseer eerie terete ei neeeree 63-9 62-3 71-5 67.99 69.10 68.29 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 126-2 130-9 123-8 71.90 (Byscal 72.59 
JaMRohyiieeyCisOlitOlao* wmanls ana van babene Seek aouee 102-3 102-6 97-3 65.68 66.21 63.04 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 98-9 90-8 95-9 61.06 61.99 58.28 
ETON CASTINGS: oee Cee eee ho erent Cree eae eee 95-7 94-9 88-2 70.64 69.67 67.38 
Ma chineryamig ss 15 ae eee Coenen 107-8 108-1 108-6 68.08 68.72 66.41 
Primaryeir Oneal ist Cclisacr yarn tre ot etre Ears 112-0 112-5 94-3 Gonou 76.20 73.48 
Sheet metal productser sa cic tea EtarE cece 110-5 109-3 109-2 69.71 69.56 65.97 
‘Dranspontablon eq pia Chitne: oer Tie rnie neta 136-2 137-8 130:3 69.20 69.78 68 28 
iAcrerattcan CUD AL tse icin eaerr ee ee een eee 325-9 331-9 345-3 fe) Bi 74.41 (Bi 
Motorsvehliclesia .ix> sepcee ee eee ee vere 138-3 140-2 101-1 TAL TAL 72.29 72.52 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 123-7 126-3 944 69.24 70.67 67.08 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 82-8 81-9 94-4 63.38 63.48 63.56 
Sanyo ououlebusyes Ghayel iaeyeehinIN. oo 44 .55coccancsovcuduc 136-0 138-5 152-1 66.24 65.95 63.17 
INon-=ferrousmmetal, DROCUCESH emer ennennenae rere 127-1 126-2 118-9 72.80 W241 69.58 
A\hvecounnrban fel GH. on oaavnnopoerabasaccaouast 129-1 128-6 120-2 67.54 67.79 66.64 
IBrAass anGicODDer DLOGUCTS aan ee ee eeeeeerate 105-1 106-9 102-6 70.35 69.73 65.46 
invel. bin etaniGlere tenin eee ee een 153-5 151-0 138-9 78.65 78.40 75.49 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 133-7 135-0 127-5 68.05 68.84 66.18 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 130-5 126-7 120-6 66.95 66.40 64.18 
Clayaproducteecerc acct tere cine eee ge 113-9 111-4 107-8 62.59 63.00 60.85 
Gilasstand io Jassi proce ls eee ee eee eee eee eee 134-3 130-3 121-4 64.13 63.69 60.89 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 130-2 127-7 125-1 90.40 89.54 85.11 
G@hemicaliproductse eee ce er tern 121-7 121-3 121-6 70.12 70.02 67.51 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 108-2 111-4 105-6 65.18 64.20 61.90 
ACI Saale lis vandess lise See ene 128-3 128-5 119-1 77.62 77.60 75.34 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 100-7 102-3 102-6 54.22 54.78 538.20 
Construction ee... a ee eee 130-9 125-8 125-4 62.05 61.36 61.81 
Sil dings and stn Chics ai ne 131-5 125-9 127-3 66.77 65.76 67.00 
Bull GING eis) bot RAE ee Oe eee ree 133-1 127-0 116-5 65.83 64.68 63.23 
incineeringiworkaeaa eae ene eee ee eee 124-5 121-2 144-9 71.16 70.72 C20 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 129-9 125-6 122-3 54.40 54.29 SB} ell 
BOPviCe eee leas ie Seed ec ee ee ee 121-1 118-6 118-9 40.20 40.28 38.49 
Efotelsjandmestalinan ta ieee eee etre 118-1 115-5 118-0 34.45 84.65 33.21 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 107-5 108-3 105-4 Seo 38.14 36.71 
Industrial composite...................0...200000. 116-0 115-3 112-3 61.09 60.87 59.17 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Average Hours Worked ies apne Earnings 
iS i Augers dy) |e oulyvelon Aisle) | eAuote Ie \e Julyan loan (meaticin ds 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
HEN © WCU Cl eat Cl parewere eae Seer ch os ses oySte, 3s. slalaveuavoletas cache, o atte es giia aterncts 42-4 43-6 42-1 135-0 132-9 133-3 
TS (O)Nf2),, EXELL 5, coschehg EI Sigko oT ERE ae ROE Res eae ee oa 42-1 41-5 41-4 124-7 126-6 120-5 
DICKY TETAUETER OIE Giy 6 earl ERIE are eo AS  Paecis 42-3 42-4 42-6 126-7 127-1 122-3 
QUCH EC REE etn oor aed oracle yak chi cg eee coe eeae eee: 42-1 41-6 41-7 130°3 131-0 127-7 
QLNUATENG)s «5.0: 0 0 negate RAN OD OC ee Eien es rae 40:3 40-7 40-3 152-8 152-2 148-5 
NIENTCO DAM PREECE ae ket as let chs Ss heasrs fs oye come Se ae 40-3 40-4 40-3 138-4 137-7 135-4 
SEVSOROOEN CET. oo oct ent SSR Seer OR CRE CD tee Rene rare Sey aan 41-4 41-3 40-5 151-1 150-5 145-1 
FA pertain) Mente Cine. Mery dors 5 hoes Seiten A altvepaie aut Sonia 3 39-8 40-7 39-9 150-4 152-5 144-5 
lEypin la Colium nl ony CO) bik c Goo Bab On eaGitn Simei ener miotote 38-6 38-4 38-2 173-5 172-5 167-8 














(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. } 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest *figures are subject to revision) 




































































A verace biour Average Hourly Average Weekly 
a Earnings Wages 

Industry - = == — —<——— 
Aug. 1\July 1)Aug. 1}/Aug. 1|July 1/Aug. 1)/Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

no. | no. no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Mmm Aer clears ene ae caer err ae Ae ee nen 43-4) 43-4) 42-8] 160-6) 159-9] 155-8] 69.70} 69.40] 66.68 
Métal minine® 2 eee ote deer aoe oe eee ee pe ene ee 44-4] 44-4) 44-0) 164-5] 164-6} 160-0) 73.04] 73.08} 70.40 
Oyo) (cee a eile ree ae Saintes Sy SS Te St Pn pea MS A 46-1| 46-3} 45-6] 139-5} 139-8) 138-4] 64.31] 64.73] 63.11 
Other metalltas: .02. Be A hee Ren bret en Wa cee re cee een ee 43-5) 43-3) 48-1) 178-2) 178-7) 173-0) 77.52] 77.38) 74.56 
Buel Se es a See eel SANS P octhe, eee AU We Cy PE eS on er ee 40-5] 41-1} 39-9) 156-1} 154-3] 152-3] 63.22] 63.42] 60.77 
Goal: Ae da ore tes ORE OR Ree eae nee ere 38-3] 39-6] 38-7] 147-6] 147-0] 146-5] 56.53] 58.21) 56.70 
Orland maturalloasth ace cskleck een ek ites Go errno 45-7| 44-8] 48-4) 172-5} 170-3] 168-1} 78.83] 76.29] 72.96 
INonsmietall # aeee soe ee sk 2 lie CN oe oe ee te 0 ne ee 44-5} 43-3] 43-7) 151-8] 149-7] 144-8] 67.55) 64.82] 63.28 
Manufacturiniy: soci cate as otter eee perenne 40-8} 40-9} 40-7] 145-0} 145-0) 140-9] 59.16) 59.31) 57.35 
Pood and beverares ts cvs ce eee eee ae ae gee 41-4; 42-1) 41-1) 124-2] 123-0) 119-0] 51.42] 51.78) 48.91 
Mes toproducts. fs iaiciitis scaite oats acre cet ddete ea he ee ren renee 40-6} 41-6) 40-3) 152-4] 153-0} 147-1) 61.87] 63.65] 59.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables................. 38-9} 42-4) 38-9] 98-0] 97-4; 94-4] 38.12) 41.30] 36.72 
Grainhmull products eee oe eee ee eee eee 43-0] 41-3} 42-3) 139-6} 139-4] 138-6} 60.03] 57.57| 58.63 
Breadlandiother bakery productsep iscsi oe oni ee 44-3] 44-3) 44-4) 110-2] 109-6} 106-0} 48.82] 48.55] 47.06 
Distilled and malvligiorse aes ce eerie eee eee 41-2} 40-8} 40-0] 163-8] 164-8} 157-6] 67.49} 67.24] 63.04 
AMod ateVereye) en sVell “re} of: XeKeVO) | TVNOLONIKGAICY, geo Sa nnnnneoe scenes sobdno- nonce 40-4) 42-6] 40-6] 147-2] 148-2] 142-7] 59.47) 63.18] 57.94 
RU per PFOCUCES > Sep thr eee ere oe aT ee Gree Rn Cee aee 40-1} 41-6} 40-8] 147-7] 149-5) 145-5} 59.23) 62.19} 59.36 
Leather products: i-:..2cek. Rome ae ee ee 39-6} 38-8] 88-8} 101-5} 102-6] 99-3) 40.19] 39.81} 38.53 
Bootstand!shoes:(except rubber) ac seee ee een heer eee Bee sivforill sarstoydll Orforill miisiotati “Glapated akey 2 Mi Sirf ae all al// 
Mextile products (excep uclobhine)ien eee mare ernie cee ne eee 41-6] 42-1) 40-7] 111-6] 113-0} 108-9} 46.43) 47.57) 44.32 
Cotton yarniand broad woven @o00ds. ene reeeeeeenne 39-5) 40-8] 37-3] 111-5] 113-9] 110-1) 44.04] 46.47] 41.07 
Woollen coods reer ee ee eee re ee ee 43-2) 43-5) 438-5) 104-2] 104-9] 104-0] 45.01] 45.63) 45.24 
Synthetic textilesancd sil kage seme eee eee Pe ee 44-2) 43-4) 44-1] 119-3) 119-4) 112-8) 52.73) 51.82) 49.74 
Clothiner(textiletand {ir ase a eee eer Pea Shire eee ee 37-2| 35-8) 36-3! 98-0} 98-0] 98-7] 36.46] 35.08) 35.83 
Men ‘stclothing tit, foe sa See ee Cn ee hae eae 36-3} 385-5] 35-6} 96-8] 97-0] 96-7] 85.14] 34.44] 34.48 
Womens:clothine +5 hose. ts te ere Cee eee 35:2} 33-3] 35-2} 104-0] 102-3) 105-5) 36.61] 34.07) 37.14 
Knitigoo dss Mites octet Sarre Oar er eterno Ea cese 39-2) 37-6) 38-0} 96-8) 97-6} 98-0) 37.95] 36.70) 37.24 
*Wood: products en: Moh ce. See eee. oe eee ee eee 42-2} 41-8) 41-9) 128-5] 127-8) 125-3) 54.23] 53.42] 52.50 
Sienyecnoveliovermobborcouaslee SRhe 8 anon eae oh eadnapodenecesan niece 41-6] 41-3} 41-5] 185-5} 1384-3] 132-3] 56.37] 55.47| 54.90 
A Riihgsui ava ee bene hee ame PPPS PCE ohn ay Arnis rs mee Behe on ree Ow 42-8) 42-0} 42-3) 117-7} 117-9) 114-2) 50.38) 49.52) 48.31 
Otherwwoodsproductss. 4. ace eee ee wee eee 44-1] 43-6} 43-0] 111-4] 111-5} 108-6} 49.13] 48.61] 46.70 
Paper\productss tree. cites htc eee cace, (nr, arr eer 43-0} 42-5) 43-0] 168-4] 166-9} 160-9] 72.41] 70.93] 69.19 
Pulpiand paper milllsia.<cseeiaa ee eee Con re oe ae 43-3) 42-6} 43-3] 179-4} 178-3] 171-1} 77.68) 75.96} 74.09 
Othertpapertproducts) sass dee ee eee oe ee eee 42-3] 42-3] 42-0] 1383-5] 132-1] 127-8] 56.47) 55.88) 53.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................... 39-8] 40-4] 39-8] 171-7] 172-3] 165-7) 68.34! 69.61] 65.95 
‘lrontandisteeliprod uctex ated eee ree tae eae 41-1] 41-6) 41-1] 163-2) 163-3} 157-7] 67.08] 67.93) 64.81 
MKC UI AbNEN| shonyOIKSIONSINES. ao ann Ahocoorsieocco dance nnooeewar 38-8] 39-3] 40-2) 166-7) 167-8] 164-2] 64.68} 65.95) 66.01 
Rabricatedandistructmralustee!- ese arnt wan arr acre 39-7| 40-8} 40-8] 168-6] 166-5} 164-7) 64.95} 67.93] 67.20 
Hard wareiand stoolsteepee varie oer rec erte  ee 41-8) 42-1) 40-8) 149-3] 149-1) 145-1] 62.41] 62.77] 59.20 
Heat and cookine-appliances serena eee eee 40-6] 41-9} 39-9] 142-7] 140-3] 138-9] 57.94] 58.79] 55.42 
Trent Gas tings 203 se a 2 a CAS = 8 en Ney en SNe eege eee 42-5} 41-9) 41-9] 161-7} 160-2} 156-7] 68.72] 67.12) 65.66 
Machinery manufacturing................ RE Oe Pra OF Set Bead poe 41-3} 42-1) 41-3) 155-5] 156-1] 152-6] 64.22] 65.72] 63.02 
iPrimaryaroen-and isteciaae eee aeons oe eee 40-5] 41-2) 41-1) 178-9} 179-1] 171-2) 72.45) 73.79} 70.36 
Sheetumetale products wise eae a eee oe Een eee 42-0} 42-4! 41-2) 159-6) 158-5) 153-7) 67.03] 67.20] 68.32 
Ll Wis Hars| STOMA UAH EKOVN (TORING ORMEVENDA Non cane odhooobaananaocanoadaneaaver 39-1} 389-4] 40-0} 166-9} 167-0] 162-0] 65.26) 65.80) 64.80 
‘Aircraitiand: parts eis ens atic tycoee ert bee aa et eee 40-2} 40-5} 41-1) 170-8] 172-1) 171-0} 68.66] 69.70] 70.28 
Midtorsvelaicles ty Wiese. mcm toon. nere eters pats tes ian Rene ST 36-5| 36-5} 39-1] 179-9} 180-1} 170-1| 65.66} 65.74] 66.51 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.....:..........-+------ 39-6} 40-5) 388-7] 166-7} 166-1] 160-7] 66.01] 67.27| 62.19 
Railroad/and rollme stock equipmentie 2...) see soe 38-9} 39-2} 39-6] 159-8} 159-1] 158-8] 62.16} 62.37] 62.88 
uanhayopbalvebhive sunGl TsjoekhoWe, Qi gansce Uacoakuascuenooannazubedn 41-7| 41-4| 41-3) 157-6] 157-4] 150-7] 65.72] 65.16] 62.24 
“Non=ferrous metal Procducus aa tee mentee race oe 41-2) 41-4} 40-8] 166-8} 166-0) 160-0) 68.72] 68.72} 65.28 
ZA LIMINUMeprOCUCts teen eee oe et eee 41-1] 41-5} 40-8] 145-0} 144-6] 145-8] 59.60] 60.01] 59.49 
IBTASSIAn CACOPPEL DLOGUCTS me mete ceili teen tye tee ete 42-3) 41-8] 40-9] 156-4] 155-4] 150-6] 66.16] 64.96} 61.60 
Smelpinovancdere fini cee ees eee ee Soenay eeei eiereeeeeree 41-3} 41-6} 41-0) 179-9] 178-9] 172-4] 74.30] 74.42] 70.68 
*Hlectricall apparatus and supplies............--0+.c-+--t---+e- 40-6] 40-8} 39-9] 151-6} 152-5) 151-7] 61.55] 62.22) 60.53 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-4) 40-8} 40-1] 164-6} 166-6) 167-3} 66.50) 67.97] 67.09 
*INion-metallicuminerall products waaay a anne niae eerie 44-1] 44-0} 43-5) 145-9| 145-1] 142-0] 64.34] 63.84] 61.77 
Glay productay ta eon ete aes d Aula aeons ae 44-6] 44-8] 44-4) 136-5) 185-2) 131-7! 60.88] 60.57| 58.47 
Gilassrand- 2 lassoproccccem meer trey sneer eee 42-1} 42-6} 41-5) 143-9) 144-0] 139-1] 60.58] 61.34] 57.73 
Productsronmetroletmasanc conl ease iaeereerten eae neran eer 41-3} 40-0] 41-9] 196-0] 197-9} 188-1] 80.95] 79.16] 78.81 
Chemicallproductss ee wee metres rea a aoe cen eee se ene 41-0} 41-6} 41-3) 152-0] 151-2] 147-1] 62.32] 62.90) 60.75 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................- 40-8] 41-3] 40-7) 123-8] 123-7] 119-8} 50.51] 51.09] 48.76 
Acids qalwalignandisal tence einen eh ee ee 41-5) 42-5} 41-8] 173-6] 171-6] 168-4] 72.04] 72.93] 70.39 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................--- 40-2} 40-7) 40-7] 118-4} 119-8} 116-1] 47.60) 48.76] 47.25 
* Durable! coodsiianeunceni nee nvenats oc aoc ene Re Roe 40-9} 41-0} 40-9] 155-6) 155-7) 151-5} 63.64] 63.84) 61.96 
INon-durable2oods®peeeet ser eet ton See Sicilian aes 40-7| 40-7} 40-4] 133-8] 133-6] 129-9] 54.46) 54.38] 52.48 
GODS tri tl Omie inns eee leek ete elec See te Te Ieee 41-3} 40-6} 42-0) 148-0] 147-6] 145-4] 61.12} 59.93} 61.07 
Bul dinesvandsstructuresmereeetey. seen aaa eee 40-9} 39-8] 42-0] 160-2] 159-5} 156-9] 65.52] 63.48] 65.90 
Highways brides and streetaa...4 seus rena as aaa eee 42-2| 42-2) 42-1] 123-7) 124-4) 121-4] 52.20) 52.50) 51.11 
Hlectric.and motor transportabions..iee senses eee eee ee 44-8] 45-1] 44-5] 145-2) 145-3] 142-3) 65.05) 65.53] 63.32 
SOL VCE Maen Rape tee oe Rds cutie Sek ad. Cn a7 pM gS Pee BORIC in AM 40-3} 40-6} 41-2} 84-7] 85-0) 81-2) 34.18] 34.51) 33.45 
Hotels:and! restaurants eee oe ee rea eee ee 40-7} 41-1] 42-2} 83-8) 84-0) 79-9] 34.11] 34.52) 33.72 
Maundresrancduchiny cleaningsp ants sean ee eee eine nnre 40-2} 40-4} 40-0} 81-8) 82-5) 79-1) 32.88) 33.33] 31.64 








*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 








Period 





Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 
Monthly Average 1951 
Monthly Average 1952 
Monthly Average 1953 
Monthly Average 1954 


Week Preceding: 


July Ue ODA an ene fe ates 
August RODS aA hows te. Soke 
pppemlbenelen Toate 3). es oe esa: 
October Is ARGH A ek Race teens ae 
INOWwermberele ss 1O54 ne, tec. + cos ar 6 « 
JOE Yeen ial over ak) UY ee eee 
January II pg] RODSRS Yoo im clare Oe oe 
lselonainays at aa Oe ee ee a See en 
March Hl “MCE YSSA ops talon bet Boe 
April Ll Ee eae oe eS 9 nea ee 
May LG OO aoc hagecee weber: 
June The: "SCOR ie a SPN AE 
July [Ka CI ee eal ee 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 











ghia Average Average | ee 3 

re cod Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Wests 

per Week Earnings Harnings Pr bsdeed aie Weekly 

arnings ndex Rarnings 

cts. $ 

42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
41-8 116-8 48 82 117-0 Ilse yl 102-9 
41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116°5 
40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
40-5 141-6 Vleet, 137-5 116-2 118-3 
40-7 140-9 Dicoo 137-5 117-0 117-5 
40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
41-3 139-7 57-70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
41-1 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116°3 120°6 
41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
40-9 145-1 59.35 142°3 116-0 122-7 





Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949=100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Weekly earnings index. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


(“D” Tables this month had not been received before press time.) 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


Alberta ri ': 5. erin tai. io cerge Re Coe CLIN ee Dee 


under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


otal Cana cae August wo OOM eee eerie ae 
oun, (Cee vets, dnthie MGW. 5 cas cooosdeceouonouads 
MotalnCanadawAuscUst yl ood aye een oe 








Estimated Month of August 1955 
ee — A 
er Wee mount 
Receiving pombe Number of Days. of 
Benefit* natn Benefit Paid (Disability| Benefit 
(in chee Days in Brackets) Paid 
thousands) $ 
2-5 924 62, 763 (641) 210, 432 
5:5 229 1133, 2% V/ (99 36, 565 
6-8 3,018 170,428 (4,051) 546,376 
4-4 1, 820 107,195 (Qab)) 331,421 
36-4 18,582 980, 387 (28,111) 2,860, 488 
38-2 25,984 | 1,023,147 (23, 451) 3,085, 168 
5-1 2,468 134, 066 (3, 851) 388, 862 
2-3 930 61,370 (1,427) 180,012 
5-1 2,746 112,738 (2, 832) 351, 810 
9-3 4,685 241, 460 (7,524) 736, 184 
110-6 61,386 | 2,906,901 (74, 138) 8, 727,318 
132-4 49,990 | 2,960,905 (73, 968) 8, 947, 552 
153 -2t 77,150 | 3,921,598 (75, 467) 12,066, 717 


* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 


+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT AUGUST 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
INCLUDING DISABILITY CASES* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














25-48 


Days Continuously on the Register 


Aug. 31, 
1954 


121 and 
73-96 | 97-120 pias Total 


355] 3, 256 
298) 3,030 
57 226 

84 641 

58 457 

26 184 
1,021) 8,187 
785} 6,952 
236] 1,185 
637} 7,514 
434} 5,995 
203} 1,519 
6,802} 57,016 
4,252} 40,467 
2,550) 16,549 
8,591} 82,456 
5,355) 62, 633 
3,236) 19,823 
1,177; 6,549 
764) 3,805 
413) 2,744 
653] 2, 296 
456} 1,395 
197 901 
771} = 6, 718 
571; 4,740 
200) 1,978 
2,059) 16,675 
1,353) 12,015 
706} 4,660 


8,093] 22,150) 191, 258 


Province and Sex 
6 and 
Total Tess 7-12 13-24 

Newfoundland eeee eee 3,182 596 340 356 
BLOTS Ee arena a eietai sees 2,878 540 311 330 
GIN Oma eeneret eee ene 304 56 29 26 
Prince Edward Island........ 564 90 42 ak 
CIC ARAL CAD PaaAcH oes 394 60 28 53 
Pemalens 2. cree eee 170 30 14 18 
INGiVia OCOLIa ae ere eee eat 7,279 1552 554 830 
Male ee Ghee See orn Fee 5,915 1,281 436 676 
Henmalles ih: peas aber de vos 1,364 2/1 118 154 
New, Brunswick eeeee ree een Oooo 1,032 537 568 
ale ee ee 4,098 803 424 444 
GINA Gee some ee Oe 1, 257 229 ills} 124 
Quebece eee eee 42,067 8,816} 3,830} 4,918 
Male ee keane. ee a hene 26, 927 6,319 2,582 3, 238 
Moemale ae eee 15, 140 2,497 1, 248 1,680 
Ontarioteee se woe eee 47,490 9,399 3,976 5, 692 
Misr] orey, Seren, hee a 29,973 6,173 2,489 3,868 
Hemrale: so9 Sas hie aoe OG 3,226 1,487 1,824 
IMIANTCODA Meer deen hee 5,613 1, 269 490 633 
Mice: ae Tate, Sata ae OM Lon 690 273 327 
eT ales pote tent totes ee 2,446 579 PAU?) 306 
Saskatchewan een ee 2,484 384 229 277 
Males Seen). 1ases ee 1,437 192 119 153 
HOM anne eee eee ene 1,047 192 110 124 
Alberta mens se cet eres 3,986 865 312 447 
Malorne tenn etre ior nek 2,469 526 185 264 
Female ven: tet ss cee ene i cates 339 127 183 
British Columibiayeseseeetnes 11,736) 3,061 868 1,270 
IM 3] CoN Ree re 7,579 2,279 605 762 
Hemale tect ke 4,157 782 263 508 
Canad duce er tec oe oie 129,756} 27,064) 11,178] 15,062 
Male. cethentntieeat grees 84,837] 18,863 7,452) 10,115 
Hemalese ee econ 44,919 8,201 3,726] 4,947 


21,936 
14, 427 
7,509 


49-72 

412 301 
383 275 
29 26 

73 61 

51 38 

22 23 
841 557 
686 437 
155 120 
702 488 
548 378 
154 110 
4,727; 3,603 
2,679} 2,107 
2,048} 1,496 
4,734) 3,707 
2,684} 2,090 
2,050) 1,617 
521 388 
276 221 
245 167 
216 187 
117 100 
99 87 
400 331 
211 211 
189 120 
1, 189 885 
665 492 
474 393 
13,765} 10,508 
8,300) 6,349 
5,465; 4,159 


5,005) 1 


4,326) 141,489 
7,824) 49,769 


* Disability cases: August 31, 1955: 2,436 (1,580 males 856 females) August 31, 1954: 2,667 (1,860 males 807 females) 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending atiendofmonth) 





Erovinge Total _| Entitled | Not, 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to *s i © Pending 

of Benefit Bonent 
INewio ud an Gir isain taconite) es 1, 243 837 406 10, 2455) 832 423 473 
Princesidwandelslanciocy.. se aeeiecsnte: 269 yal 98 263 193 70 80 
INO WANS COLLAR AME hc act aie tare oc ne-cuek ge 4,179 2,150 2,029 3,985 2,948 1,037 1,099 
ING Web runs wiCky en este eon eie eae. 2,892 1,619 i273 2,795 1,931 864 712 
OGG Goa eon DAC ee ee eee 24,447 14,336 10,111 26, 685 19,001 7,684 5, 864 
ONCE O MERI rete: clot doe icine eM ae. 39,270 21,744 Up foo) 42,201 sonele 8,983 8,397 
INEANTCOD a erent cette Ae Ae ahs bie coe ce eRe 3,352 2,039 iole 3,374 2,501 874 544 
AS KAUCIL EWAN erp ste icone ithe ec eiohe arses 1,207 743 464 1,309 953 356 205 
PAN OTD Ae earn ay. cera. c sires oS G Kisacat eich Maude 3,640 1,599 2,041 3,796 2,982 814 498 
lexan (Cio hinanony.c pono 6goo8 Shoes Foe ae 8, 128 4,045 4,083 7, 785 5,905 1, 880 1, 840 
Total Canada, August 1955........... 88, 627* 49 , 283 39,344 93, 448+ 70,464 22,984 19,712 
Total Canada, July 1955......... ae 81,578 46,139 35, 439 80, 583 59,117 21,466 24, 533 
Total Canada, August 1954........... 112, 659 59, 059 53, 600 113, 805 91, 406 22,399 26, 205 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,522. 
+ In addition, 16,750 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 978 were special requests not granted, and 867 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 2,038 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claima nts * 

Tite | ee et Gan SO ee eee eens 3,225,000 | 3,025,500 199,500 
NEES TEE 2092 a a a IC 3 538'000 | 3048-100 | 188700 
STL aS SE Ra ee RET ME ee ARITA MY, 3'250,000 | 3,058, 700 191,300 
EES 2. ca ace aes ee aa alt ALE AINE ES GRIER 3°257.000 | 3,069,300 187/700 
ati CB RIE ee ce oncaeid ranraade 3'249'000 | 3.039.900 209. 100 
Pn en ie BA ee ee) Se or 3'310.000 | 3,035,500 274. 500 
ee ne 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 800+ 
ee cane SO atietl) Ceri a aeeereel 
SiEa elie. c.g ep eaeeal en (a eal in aCe Relea DERI ean ane” 3° 435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 600+ 

MM etek ie. LMA Reb, cas bull. ccd pews ane ee 3°427.000 | 2.863, 700 563, 300+ 

NEG io RARE Lo A EPREE cove Sr BBds costed Oheok oe aeek 3,224,000 | 2,905, 500 318,500 

TRS cea be Dt GER Oe SRS ok SOE Some Oe et Eee ey 8 ee a 2 3'992'000 | 3,012,300 209, 700 

Til MMI ee llr 5 PEE 0s oedoaacteaname hs voce deem 3'268.000 | 3,110,900 157, 100 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total Food 
1949 —Vieareean, ocr loci aehue were Oe 100-0 100-0 
1050 Year Fe 30. Seer a aoe ee 102-9 102-6 
1951 —Vearseeny.c cae Oe 113-7 117-0 
OB 2 V Care lean.uluchai eine een ne pees 116-5 116-8 
1953 Veare nee tee aC nee 115-5 112-6 
1954 —Atrstist: are te er ao en ee ee 117-0 114-4 
September-ewss eee 116-8 113-8 
OCtOben ara ee seere 116-8 113-8 
INO Vem berines ee ceicri: mea ee nerd: 116-8 113-4 
Deacem bers edocs eee 116-6 112-6 
1955—January.csocn facet oe 116-4 112-1 
NG DIUALY seco ee Oe CORE en 116-3 111-5 
Marchieees. inte dee tore ees 116-0 110-7 
PA DY IL hy ee hes ket near Steet eet 116-1 111-0 
IVES ye ect e eee Re ec cere ae 116-4 112-3 
Juanes Ae eee cee ee ee 115-9 111-0 
AGT] gee CDi, Carters eae ac Pp anes bas 116-0 111-5 
FAUBUSt.2 oe ac ee Cee 116-4 |: 112-4 
Septembér: 3420 eee 116-8 113-7 
OctOberie 4 Beene ere 116-9 113-5 


Shelter 


100-0 
106-2 
114-4 
120-2 
123-6 


127-0 
127-2 
127-4 
127-9 
128-2 


128-4 
128-5 
128-6 
128-7 
128-8 
129-2 
129-6 
129-8 
130-0 
130-2 











Cs Other 
: Household ommod- 
Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
99-7 102-4 103-1 
109-8 113-1 111-5 
111-8 116-2 116-0 
110-1 117-0 115-8 
109-6 117-2 iilepe yy 
109-5 117-2 117-6 
108-4 117-3 
108-2 117-2 118-2 
108-1 117-1 118-2 
108-1 117-1 118-2 
108-1 117-1 118-3 
108-0 117-0 118-3 
107-9 116-9 118-2 
107-9 116-4 118-3 
107-8 116-1 117-8 
107-8 115-8 117-7 
107-8 115-8 118-0 
107-8 115-9 117-9 
107-8 116-1 118-1 


TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1955 


(1949 = 100) - 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






































Total panies 
‘yy , -_ |Household| “Ge 

Sept. Ist, | Aug. Ist, | Sept. Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation a 
1954 1955 1955 Sorvices 
(Oastaobn see N tele see. eee 103-4 105-8 105-1 102-8 109-7 100-6 102-7 110-1 
altace 6 Mice Ree See ee 114-8 115-1 115-2 107-6 124-6 114-5 118-9 119-1 
SAN ONT Eee Eee 117-7 117-8 118-1 113-7 125-6 116-1 116-5 124-0 
Montreal acute nes ene 116-6 116-8 117-1 115-3 136-0 107-1 114-6 116-8 
OLGA Waites ae ya tne ee ene ee 116-9 117- 117-5 112-0 134-0 111-0 116-3 119-5 
MorontOwee acer ee ee 118-8 118- 119-2 112-8 147-7 109-9 114-4 118-3 
IW inn pes yaa Ae eee ila is yrly/ 116-1 116-5 112'7 126-3 112-4 114-2 119-1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-1 115-1 115-4 113-6 118-1 114-4 116-9 114-3 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 115-7 114-6 115-2 1125 121-1 112-5 115-8 117-1 
VANCOUVER se oo Lee eee 118-1 116-8 118-1 113-5 127-6 112-3 123-7 119-6 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(14) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1954, 
































1955+ 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers T; 6 
and Lockouts Involved may ac wiciacs 
‘ Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence! working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1955* 
EW OY EWEN? 6 bias hes vata ru Pacack tae en ae 16t 16 11,106{ 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
TOES Se 2 tan Cale SO A, a 4 11 90 2,587 20, 055 0-02 
LALO er reso tae cow whisrak sot ig 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
HWS reR Ea 78 a Wh ey, eo a ar 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
[al RS 58 1 a 9 17 aot 3,200 40,550 0-05 
EM a oc heel See) See os 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
RELL Ge AML Pe we erin ke Bia sacs asia aie 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
PACES Pec ia en 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
OC \ee.s el 0c) Neat os Oe 16 32 17,957 22,547 | 212,400 0-25 
Cumulative totals.......... 122 49,862 767, 248 0-10 
1954 
PReRIUUTE TV PRE et tte te eg boca ga he 26t 26 10, 644} 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
ASA Grae 2s Ga hog Neue et eae 8 20 779 4, 686 52, 250 0-06 
IMACS ee x SET seth ages s ose 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
AN gle EOE nied 2 Ca? or 24 34 bol 2207, 25,081 0-03 
an eee eas rts Kista lacie be era's 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
PINT en eee ss tas, Se Rs okt hd 20 22 9, 502 10, 192 86,715 0-10 
408 Schactees Carucict ht ee Rs Bees Si ce ae eae 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54,146 0-06 
PNGUSU. Sere) eee ee. ov ee awe 8 20 1207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Bepueii erm ee eed tera bie. sees 14 21 8,597 9,815 | 127,582 0-15 
Cumulative totals. ......... 136 40, 087 : 597,493 0-08 





* Preliminary figures. ' 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. ’ 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1955 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
Locality 


Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_—_—_———___—_—_——| In Man- 
Working 

Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Fruit and vegetable 
packing plant 
workers, 
Okanagan Valley, 
BiG: 


Bootsand Shoes ( Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 

Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls 

and Grand’ Mere, 
Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 





Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill and veneer 
factory workers, 
Kiosk, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory 
workers, 
Downsview, 
(Toronto,) Ont. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Mariie, 
Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Asbestos products 
factory workers, 
Peterborough, 
Ont. 
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1, 


(°) 


526 


122 


400 


37 


137 


940 


135 


150 


3,680 | Aug. 
1,950 | July 
5,000 | June 
500 | Apr. 
2,100 | Aug. 
40,000 | July 
2,800 | Aug. 
1,000) "Aug: 


25 |For a new agreement providing 


13 


20 


29 


11 


19 


29 


for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded September 
9; negotiations; compromise. 


For a new agreement elimi- 
nating wage reductions in 
effect since Nov. 1, 1954, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded 
September 23; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; con- 
cluded by September 30; 
partial return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of 
employers. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and Rand 
formula for union dues, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
September 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and union 
shop, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 423 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and retention of all wash-up 
and rest periods, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded September 
14; conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1955 (!) 


ee ee ee eee 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation §|————————______| In Man- Date 
Locality Retablene Working | Began Particulars (2) 
nine Workers Days 


———— | ee fe" 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1955— Concluded 





























CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 3 80 480 | Aug. 25 |For increased wages to 
North Bay, Ont. Sudbury rate; concluded 
September 9; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employers. 
@) 
Carpenters, 7 Ge 65 | Aug. 29 |For implementation of award 
Cornwall, Ont. of conciliation board for 
increased wages, four per 
cent vacation pay and con- 
tinuance of union shop in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; concluded September 
1; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
AG) 
Painters and decorators, 15 160 960 | Aug. 29 |For implementation of award 
Calgary, Alta. of arbitration board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; concluded September 
9; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
Highway— 
Road construction 1 130 650 | Aug. 15 |For union recognition and 
workers, agreement with increased 
Corner Brook, wages and reduced hours; 
Nfid. concluded September 7; 
return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTiLitizs— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 300 600 | Aug. 26 | Protesting dismissal of a driver 
Windsor, Ont. for cause; concluded Septem- 
ber 2; reference to arbi- 
tration board; compromise, 
dismissal changed to 15-day 
suspension. 
(°) 
Water— 
Seamen, 1 328 2,000 | July 3 |For anew agreement providing 
Vancouver, B.C. for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded September 
4 to 19; mediation, federal; 
compromise, 
Miscellaneous— ies, 
Radio station 1 25 625 | Aug. 26 |For a new agreement providing 
employees, for increased wages, job 
Ottawa, Ont. classification and union 
security, following reference 
to conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— ; ae 
County roads 1 45 400 | June 27 |For union recognition; con- 
employees, cluded September 17; return 
Cayuga, Ont. of workers and replacement; 


in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1955 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
Locality 








Number Involved 
Establish- 
LS Sr Workers 














Time Loss 
In Man- 
Working 

Days 


Date 
Began 








Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1955 


Loageine— 
Fallers and buckers, 
Campbell River and 
Kelsey Bay, B.C. 


MINING— 
Iron ore truck drivers, 
Steep Rock Lake, 
Ont. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Slipper factory 
workers, 
Loretteville, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Wasa, B.C. 


Furniture factory 
workers, 
Meaford, Ont. 


Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel 
locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator, and air 
conditioning factory 
workers, 

London,Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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2 42 
1 80 
(") 
1 832 
1 360 
1 7 
1 24 
1 78 
5 | 13,800 
1 1,349 








230 


440 


4,160 


360 


10 


160 


600 


138, 000 


1,345 











Sep. 23 
Sep. 7 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 29 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 19 
Sep. 30 











For scale differential under 
certain conditions; settle- 
ment reached at one estab- 
lishment Sept. 30; uncon- 
cluded. 


For increased wages; concluded 
September 13; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 


Protesting working conditions 
allegedly reducing earnings; 
concluded September 16; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Protesting suspension of a 
miner for refusal to accept 


temporary assignment to 
another job; concluded 
September 29; return of 
workers; in favour. of 
employer. 


Protesting change to _ piece- 
work rates; concluded Sep- 
tember 15; replacement and 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


For union recognition; con- 
cluded September 24; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
starting rates, extension of 
vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holiday, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and_ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
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Industry, Occupation 
Locality 











Number Involved 
Establish- 
Parte Workers 


Time Loss 
In Man- 
Working 

Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1955— Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Plaster-board factory 
workers, 
South 
Westminster, 
1BAC, 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Dryden, Ont. 


Building trades 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Structural steel and 
iron workers, 
Argentia, Nfld. 


Carpenters, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


Plumbers and 
apprentices, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Miscellaneous— 

Truck drivers, 
labourers and heavy 
duty machine 
operators, 

Montreal, Que. 








1 Ele g 
1 35 
1 200 
1 22 
2 11 
12 100 
1 900 














100 


2,700 











Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


14 


14 


12 








Protesting employment of 
20 extra men to operate 
temporary seven-day-week 
schedule; concluded Septem- 
ber 30; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; 
concluded September 6; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Refusal to work with non-union 
truck drivers employed by 
sub-contractor; concluded 
September 14; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Protesting reduction in wages 
to alleged prevailing rate; 
concluded September 24; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations;  in- 
definite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours and _ union 
security; concluded Septem- 
ber 20; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay; unconcluded. 


For a closed shop union agree- 
ment with increased wages; 
unconcluded. 





() Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. ; ; 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ok. 

(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 125 indirectly affected; (*) 75 indirectly affected; (°) 157 indirectly 
affected; (7) 100 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LAE 





OUR GAZETTE 


For 
Only 


Per 
Subscription 





$1.00 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a LaBsour GAZETTE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. ‘To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 


Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
LPT IE ES OS A TO LT IR INT LI II ERIE PEI EY ERT LIES IGT GELLER ELI BELA B IPN ETO 5 SESE CER IEEIEE WROTE OA ROE. DEE FON PRAT EEG PN GT SPL AOE RE IES 


Current Manpower Situation 


Ik; employment situation during November was marked by a seasonal 
decline stemming largely from a further slowdown in agriculture. 

As estimated by the Labour Force Survey, the number of persons with 
jobs was 5,419,000 in mid-November, a decline of some 58,000 from the 
previous month. Many of the workers who lost jobs during the month, 
however, withdrew from active participation in the labour force for the 
winter. Consequently, the increase in the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work was only about one-third of the decline in employment. 


The basic employment trend oe 


continued strongly upward in non- | “LABOUR FGRCE TRENDS 
i : "7 1954-55 ==: 1955-56 


agricultural activities. In recent 
years, total employment in this 
sector declined between August | aa 

and November, by about 20,000 in : beh ey aa 
ateandiby about:80;000sin 1953.0 pert teal ee 
This year, however, non-farm em- 1 Bepieee 
ployment showed a Sight increase. 
The total in mid-November was 
more than 300,000 or 7 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 













5,400,000 — 








Employment in agriculture, on | sm — Wiidots | er 
the other hand, has shown an acce- ea ine wh ar 
lerated downward trend in the past | s,700,00 
three months. The number of work- : #, 600,000 — 
ers engaged in farm work during | ee PETIA Sey 4: 
this period declined by some | +.om p44 witntos: oot | 
232,000, almost 60,000 more than | "=~ oo nae ] 
last year. The difference is largely | 
the result of a more rapid decline | : 
in farm work in the Prairie Prov- | .5=- With Jobs 
inces this year, partly because pate 
favourable weather early this fall | Che Woe akin GO Gn oe) Bae 





made possible an early completion 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 





ible of the harvest and partly because 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT job opportunities were abundant 
in other industries. This was 
particularly true in Alberta, where 
construction established a record 
for the second successive year. 


120 


110 


A similar but less marked 
upswing in the underlying trend of 
non-farm activities has _ been 
‘g | evident in most other regions. In 

oy) FMAMJ JAS ONODJ Ontario, the increase in manu- 

z facturing was reflected in shortages 
of engineers, draftsmen and metal working tradesmen. In the Atlantic 
and Pacific regions, the demand for workers was sustained by high levels 
of production in the primary industries. 


100 f. 





90 ki 


1952 


An indication of the relative strength of manufacturing activity 
this year is provided in the chart on page 1335, which shows the per- 
centage changes in seasonally-adjusted employment indexes in two 
periods during the past 2’4 years!. Since February 1955, employment in 
almost all groups within manufacturing increased, in contrast to heavy 
decreases in the previous period. Moreover, a survey of current market 
forces suggests that basic employment will continue to rise through the 
early part of 1956, although perhaps not as rapidly as in 1955. 


The high rate of automobile production has been an important factor 
in the rising trend of economic activity since the beginning of the year. 
In addition to affecting employment in the motor vehicle industry itself, 
it has been a major influence in the recovery of primary iron and steel, 
rubber products and other subsidiary industries. Sales of motor vehicles 
in October were much higher than a year earlier and back orders still 
held by dealers are reported to be substantial. It is generally expected, 
therefore, that production and employment will be maintained at a high 
level through the first quarter of 1956, provided that the General Motors 
dispute is settled in the near future. 

In the transportation equipment manufacturing industry as a whole, 
however, employment has shown little or no increase since the first of 
the year because of a decline in levels of activity in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. In the aircraft industry, employment at October 1 
was about 22 per cent below thel953 peak, while in shipbuilding it was 
25 per cent below. Currently scheduled defence procurement expenditures 
indicate that employment in these industries is not likely to rise much 
during the winter months. 


About the only other industries in which employment has moved 
contrary to the general trend are tobacco, which has been affected by 
the poor crop this year, and agricultural implements. After a brief recovery 


1Many Canadian industries have fairly regular fluctuations in employment because of 
weather or other conditions that are directly related to the season of the year. F or 
purposes of analysis, it is often useful to eliminate these fluctuations from the reported 
employment indexes, particularly if comparisons are being made over periods of mare 
or less than 12 months. This is done by dividing the actual employment index by an 
index of the average seasonal fluctuations during the past few years. The result is a 
seasonally-adjusted employment index that indicates the basic changes in employment. 
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early in the year, employment in the implements industry declined through 
most of 1955 and in October was about 40 per cent below the peak level 
reached in 1952. Most employers in this industry foresee greater-than- 
seasonal strength during the coming winter. Inventory depletion and an 
expectation of increased spending by farmers as a result of this year’s 
bumper crop are the main reasons for this optimism. 


In most other manufacturing industries, there have been moderate 
to substantial employment increases in 1955. Among the main industry 
groups, gains of more than 10 per cent in the seasonally-adjusted em- 
ployment indexes were recorded in rubber products, textiles, iron and 
steel products and non-metallic mineral products. 


Within the iron and steel! products group, a sizeable employment in- 
crease has been apparent in the primary iron and steel, iron castings and 
industrial machinery industries. No lessening in the demand for steel is 
foreseen during the first half of 1956 in the first two but further employ- 
ment increases are likely to be small because the levels of operations are 
now near capacity. In the industrial machinery industry, on the other hand, 
there is some room for expansion as production was held back earlier by 
the slow pace of industrial building. More recently, hiring has increased 
substantially and reports from the industry on prospects for the winter 
months have been more optimistic: than earlier in the year. Current spend- 
ing, together with plans for future investment in machinery and equip- 
ment, provide a firm basis for further employment gains. 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 
SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 


May 1953 to Feb. 1955 Feb. 1955 


+10 
saat 








Paper Products 


Chemical Products 


Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies 


Wood Products 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber Products 
Clothing 
Transportation Equipment 
Textile Products 
Agricultural Implements 


Primary lron and Steel 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Seasonally Adjusted, Economics and Research Branch, Department of [.abour. 





The high level of demand for 
AVERAGE HOURS WORKED Canadian products in the export 
manufacturin markets is largely reflected in the 
levels of employment in forestry, 
metal mining and the associated 
manufacturing industries. Planned 
production by pulp and paper com- 
panies in eastern Canada indicates 
that pulp cutting employment may 
be both higher and of greater dura- 
tion than last year. On the west 
coast, logging camps have been 
operating at capacity for most 
of the year and only bad weather last month temporarily interrupted this 
level. 


Hours per Week 





MOD 420s, FM Al Jes sene SODEN DM 
cay) pee 


Eimployment in metal mining has followed the rising trend of prices 
for copper and other base metals. By the beginning of October, employ- 
ment had risen to a point just short of the preyious peak attained in 
September 1952. Industry reports suggest that employment levels will 
be maintained through the winter months. 


Prospects in the manufacturing industries associated with forestry 
and metal mining are correspondingly strong, at least in the non-ferrous 
metal products and paper products industries. In the wood products 
industry it is possible that employment may level off during the next 
few months (in addition to the usual seasonal slackness), one reason 
being that some softening could occur in foreign lumber markets as a 
result of recent government action in certain countries to cut down the 
rising level of housing construction. 


Hlouse building in Canada will almost certainly establish a new 
record this year. By the end of October, the number of housing units 
started since the beginning of the year was almost 25 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. In addition, construction contracts awarded for 
non-residential work, which were relatively slow in picking up during 
the early part of this year, have in recent months been substantially in 
excess of year-earlier totals and the amount of construction work still in 
progress at the end of the season was considerably higher than last 
year. Xmployment, therefore, should also be higher. 


In general, the employment effects of the economic upturn have 
spread steadily through the year and the current level of activity provides 
a firm base for further gains in 1956. As a result, the seasonal employ- 
ment decline in the coming winter is not expected to be as large as in 
the past two years, barring exceptionally bad weather. 


Collective Bargaining Review, 1955 


ABOUR unity and the guaranteed annual wage issue were two of the 

outstanding developments in the field of labour relations during 
1955. Higher wages and improved working conditions were provided by 
more collective agreements than during 1954. Vork stoppages during 1955 
showed no significant change over the preceding year, although time lost 
was slightly higher during the latter part of the year. 





Labour Unity — At conventions in 1955, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour voted to 
merge their organizations. The founding convention of the amalgamated 
body, the Canadian Labour Congress, will be held at’ Toronto in April 
1956. 


The new Congress will bring together unions having a total member- 
ship of one million. Similar merger plans in the United States resulted, 
early in December, in the joining together of the 15 million members of 
the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. Independent groups of labour unions will remain in both countries 
but for the first time in more than 15 years the greater part of the trade 
union movement will be joined in one central organization. 


Union Membership and Workers Under Agreements — According to 
the Department’s annual survey of union membership, there were 1,268,207 
union members at January 1, 1955, compared with 1,267,911 a year before. 
The survey of workers under collective agreements shows that the number 
covered in 1954 (1,515,000) was practically the same as in 1953 
(1,538,000). 


Guaranteed Annual Wage — The first major settlements incorporating 
a modified form of the guaranteed annual wage were reached during 1955. 
Automobile producers in the United States were the first employers in 
America to incorporate such “‘layoff benefit’? plans into their labour 
agreements. Among others reached during the year, two applied to em- 
ployees of can manufacturers at both Canadian and American plants. In 
the latter part of 1955, a large agricultural implement producer and a 
brewery in Canada agreed to a modified guaranteed wage plan. The 
United Automobile Workers requested such a plan in their 1955 contract 
negotiations with General Motors of Canada. 


Under plans negotiated in 1955, the employer pays a certain amount 
into a fund for each hour worked. Once a sufficient fund is built up, 
laid-off employees, under certain conditions, become eligible to receive 
compensation for a specified period which, if added to unemployment 
insurance benefits, would make up to 60 or 65 per cent of their regular 
pay. 

Wage Increases — Improved economic conditions during 1955 were 
reflected in a greater number of contract settlements providing increases 
in wage rates. As in the past few years, increases of less than 10 cents 
an hour were most common. 


Other benefits — Negotiations over non-wage items continned to 
play a major part in collective bargaining during the past year. Pensions, 


health and welfare plans, paid vacations and statutory holidays accom- 
panied union demands for wage increases in several industries. The 
application of the principle of seniority in promotions, layoffs and rehiring 
was also a bargaining issue in a number of negotiations, notably in the 
automobile and electrical apparatus manufacturing industries. 


Duration of Agreements — The proportion of collective agreements 
effective for a period of more than one year continued to increase during 
the past year. Agreements for periods up to two years were reached in 
sectors of the automobile, aircraft, logging and sawmilling and other 
industries. One-year agreements remained the rule in the pulp and paper, 
chemical products, mining and many other industries. 


Where the agreement was effective for a period of more than one 
year, provision was often made for a wage increase to become effective 
at the anniversary date of the agreement. 


Work Stoppages — Only a small number of contract negotiations 
resulted in stoppages. Figures for the first 11 months of 1955 indicate 
that the totals for the year will be approximately the same as for 1954. 
During the first 11 months, 144 work stoppages were hegun, affecting 
56,223 workers, with a time-loss of 1,525,208 man-days. The work stoppa- 
ges that accounted for most of the time lost occurred in the automotive, 
aircraft and metal fabricating industries. 


Railways — lnions representing some 140,000 non-operating em- 
ployees requested an 1|8-per-cent wage increase, a company-financed 
health and welfare plan and improved paid statutory holiday provisions. 
Late in November a request was made to the federal government to set up a 
board of conciliation without prior reference of the dispute to aconcilia- 
tion officer. This was agreed to but at mid-December further discussions 
on procedure were in progress between the parties. 


Mining — Settlements reached in the latter part of 1955 provide for the 
reduction of the work week from 48 to 44 hours without loss of take-home 
pay in gold and base metal mines in Northern Ontario and Quebec. At 
the end of the year bargaining over similar demands was in progress in 
several other mines in the same area. 


Logging and Sawmills — Some 32,000 logging and sawmill workers 
were affected by an agreement reached in June between the International 
Woodworkers of America and operators on the coast of Lritish Columbia. 
The two-year agreement will increase wage rates by a total of 10 cents 
per hour and the number of paid statutory holidays by two. 


Automobiles — The United Automobile Workers negotiated with all 
three main automobile firms in Ontario during 1955. Late in January an 
agreement was reached between the union and the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, following a year of negotiations and a two-month strike. Under 
the terms of settlement, wages were increased by 4 cents per hour. One 
additional paid holiday for a total of seven, improved health and welfare 
benefits, seniority changes and a modified union shop were also granted. 


Soon afterwards, the union reached an agreement along the same 
lines, but without the modified union shop, with the Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada. The five-year contracts of the union with General Motors of 
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Canada, Limited, ended in June. Union demands at General Votors in- 
cluded a modified form of guaranteed annual wage, wage adjustments, the 
union shop, seniority changes and several other contract changes. Nego- 
tiations failed to produce a settlement and a strike, which began at 
mid-September, was still in progress at the time of writing. 


Aircraft and Parts — Wage increases ranging from 5 to 9 cents per 
hour and other benefits were provided in four two-year collective agree- 
ments covering the majority of aircraft workers. Contracts were nego- 
tiated by the International Association of Machinists for production 
workers at Avro Aircraft Limited and Orenda Engines, Limited, Malton, 
Ont., and at Canadair Limited, Montreal. Other agreements were reached, 
following work stoppages, between the United Automobile Workers and 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Limited, Fort William, Ont., and 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Downsview, Ont. 


Other Industries — A wage increase of 5 per cent was provided in 
collective agreements reached throughout the pulp and paper industry 
both in Kastern and Western Canada. Two of the three main producers 
of primary steel negotiated agreements during the year. At the Steel 
Company of Canada at Hamilton, contract changes provided a wage 
increase of 7 cents per hour plus an increase of 2 cent between job 
classifications. At Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the base rate increases amounted to 5 cents and the job differ- 
ential increment to 1 cent per hour. 


Wage Rate Changes 


A survey of general wage changes in 1,000 establishments, con- 
ducted at October 1, 1955, shows that a slightly higher proportion of 
firms gave wage increases in the 12 months preceding this date than in 
the previous year. The proportion was much less, however, than in the 
year ended October 1, 1953. About 60 per cent of the wage increases 
eranted were of 5 cents per hour or less. 


Percentage Comparison of Establishments Granting 
General Wage Rate Changes 








Oet.. 1; 952 Oct. 1, ° 1953 Oct. 1, 1954 
MS CE ei Sept. 30, 1953 Sept. 30, 1954 Sept. 30, 1955+ 
in Cents per Hour ept. Sept. ept. 
(Per Cent of Establishments) 
General Decrease (1) L (1) 
No General Change 37 57 53 
General Increase 63 42 47 
Less than 5 cents 14 13 Wi 
5 cents 9 9 Je 
5.1— 9.9 cents 24 yy 13 
10 cents 3 3 2 
Loe — 14.9 cents 7, 3 3 
15 cents and over 6 2 1 
Total 100 100 100 





(1) Less than one-half of one per cent. 
* Owing to a change in the method of computation, the prop ortion of establishments 
granting a wage change is slightly underestimated in 1955 compared with earlier years. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
HANGES in labour demand 


: and supply were small during 
DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS : November despite early snow and 
; IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES | cold weather across most regions. 
| In all, 35 of the 109 areas surveyed 
| were reclassified during the month. 
TBE < eA Sas e | : Of these, 32 moved from balance 
| {to moderate’ surplus; Central 
eon Uj eens Vancouver Island moved from 
balance to substantial surplus and 
| Chilliwack from moderate to sub- 
stantial surplus. In Oshawa, the 
surplus was reduced slightly from 
substantial to moderate proportions. 
At the beginning of December, 
there were still 54 areas, repre- 
senting 60 per cent of paid work- 
ers, in balance, compared with 32 
areas representing 29 per cent of 
paid workers a year earlier. 





Shifts in classification from 
balance to the moderate surplus 
category during November were 
fairly evenly distributed across 
the country; eight local areas in 
each of the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions, six cach in the Prairie and Pacific regions and five in Cntario 
moved into surplus. Year-to-year improvements, on the other hand, were 
concentrated in the central provinces, where the manufacturing industries 
have shown a remarkable recovery from last year’s slump. Ontario had 
25 and Quebec eight areas still in balance at December | this year, 
compared with only 13 and one, respectively, a year earlier. 


pr ox imate Labour 
em 
Dec. 1} Dec Dec. | Dec. 
555 ee S55 eve 1955 565 mete 


Lg 
10 


foo ef 


* See inside back cover October Labour Gazette. 

















Lobour Market 
Areas 





Metopolitan 






Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


December 1, 1955 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 Group 2 
CALGARY ‘ <— 
METROPOLITAN AREAS vebec ~ Levis 
(abourterce:75 (000 or were) ST. JOHN'S >: 


Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


WINNIPEG <———— 






















Brantford 

CORNER BROOK <———- 

Cornwal 

Farnham — Granby 

HALIFAX 

Jeliette 

CAG ST aJcAN . 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

NIAGARA PENINSULA€— 
—> OSHAWA 

PETERBOROUGH €——— 

ROUYN- VAL D'OR <— 

Saint John 

Shawinigan Falls 

SHERBROOKE <——— 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 

VICTORIA = 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour foree 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


CHARLOTTETOWN <—— 
CHATHAM <a 
LETHBRIDGE <—— 
THETFORD ~ MEGANTIC — 

ST. GEORGES <—— 

















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 




















CHILLIWACK << Seen ite ———— 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER - e— 
ISLAND TRENTON 


BRACEBRIDGE “<—— 
Campbellton 
DAUPHIN <_—— 
Drummondville 
GASPE < 
KAMLOOPS <_—; 
Lindsay 
MEDICINE HAT <——— 
MONTMAGNY ———— 
Newcastle 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <— 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIES 
PRINCE GEORGE &———— 
PRINCE RUPERT<——— 
RIMOUSKI <r 
STE. AGATHE — 

ST. SEROME 
St. Stephen 
SUMMERSIDE << 
TRURO << 
Valieyfield 
Victorlaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B.<—— 
Yarmouth 














MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 






















——> The areas shown In capital letters are those that have. been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates from which they moved, 









APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Edmonten 
Hamliton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Huil 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

Londen 

Sarnia 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 





Barrie 
Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Beevharnois 
Bridgewater 
Brampton 
Cranbrook 
Dowson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falis 
Kentville 
Lachute— 

Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Quebec North Shore 
Seult Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Swift Current 
Troll — Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 
Ingersol! 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


ATLANTIC 


IN the Atlantic region, total em- 
ployment changed very little during 
November. Most outdoor activities 


erie airy | continued to be unusually busy for 
oe a | the season, the sharpest year-to- 

| year increase occurring in con- 

Win joes | struction. This high level of 

ee | building activity was reflected in 


NES registrations for construction 
work, which were 35 per cent fewer 
at the end of November than a year 
4 earlier. Some year-to-year improve- 
ae Abe adi enttiat 7 ment was also recorded in forestry, 
=e NS y 4 steel manufacturing, trade and the 
25, 00S pulp and paper industry. At the end 
of the month, the demand for elec- 
tricians, machinists, sheet metal 
workers and bricklayers was still 
strong. The total number of persons with jobs at November 19 was 
estimated at 512,000, a decline of 7,000 from October 22 but an increase 
of 21,000 from November 20, 1954. 


Fight of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month from balance to the moderate surplus category. At December 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance 5 (4); in moderate surplus 16 (13); in substantial surplus 0 (4). 


a a es eed es) 
JF OMA Mea 3 Ao Sy OF NSD 





Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Most 
industries in this area are vulnerable to climatic conditions. As a result, 
unemployment increased sharply following the advent of winter weather. 
The building trades accounted for much of the increase in unemployment, 
though some of the larger contractors hired additional workers during the 
month. A surplus of loggers developed as contractors reached their 
cutting quotas. Total employment in the area continued to be higher 
than last year, the most notable improvement occurring in trade. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Construction contractors at Harmon Field released a considerable number 
of men during November. The number of persons on the payroll fell to 
970, compared with 1,800 at the same time last year. 


Halifax (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Em- 
ployment levels changed very little in this area. Scattered layoffs in 
construction reduced total employment sufficiently to warrant reclassi- 
fication of the area to the moderate surplus category although the labour 
market was still near the balanced category. The shipyards were very 
busy during the month because of additional repair work; marine elec- 
tricians, engine fitters, sheet metal workers and pipe fitters were in 
strong demand. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Bathurst, Summerside, Truro and Woodstock (minor). Keclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 
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QUEBEC 
LABOUR requirements decreased 


seasonally in Quebec during 
November. Engineers, skilled ma- 


chinists and other metalworkers [| wisp ue 
were required in manufacturing | abet aR ears 
firms but the demand for workers in {| 1"°°"?S - 

most industries and particularly | 15% With Jobs 
in construction was affected by the | 
colder weather. Several clothing 
establishments were laying off 
workers as production of fall and {| 
winter lines was completed. The [| Persons Without Jobs | 
peak in logging employment was Tabata, inkl 
reached during the month. The 
number of persons with jobs in 
the region was estimated at f ee est 
1,532,000 at November 19, which [| dvi; . 2cathike, “Snore lls 
was if 8 : 000 f ewer than a mon th os ase ee SSE eis 








The year-to-year increase in employment in the major industry groups 
was largest in communications, followed closely by construction and 
forestry. Shipbuilding employment at October 1 was 22 per cent lower than 
a year. before, while in chemicals and leather products it was 3 and 1 
per cent lower respectively. All other manufacturing industries indicated 
a year-to-year gain. The iron and steel industries, which were operating 
well below capacity last year, showed a year-to-year increase of 4 per 
cent at the same date. 


The seasonal decline in employment in November resulted in the 
reclassification of eight areas from balance to the moderate surplus 
category during the month. However, a much improved employment 
situation, compared with last year, is reflected in classification of the 
24 areas in the region at December | (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance 8 (1); in moderate surplus 16 (21); in substantial surplus 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Metalworking firms were 
working at close to capacity with the exception of a number of plants 
forced to lay off workers because of a scarcity of steel. Some seasonal 
layoffs occurred in clothing firms. A shortage of cabinet makers and 
upholsterers reflected the continuing high levels of production in the 
furniture industry. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal activity 
was sustained in construction and water transport; forestry workers 
were scarce. Workers laid off because of the fire at the Davie Ship- 
building and Repair Company Ltd. were not yet rehired; reconstruction 
will be necessary before capacity production is resumed. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Cutting operations were being completed in the logging industry and 
employment was declining seasonally. At the same time fewer jobs than 
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expected had opened on the St. Félicien-Chibougamau railway line 
project because of delays in construction of the camps. 


Rouyn-Val d’Cr (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Usual seasonal declines occurred in construction, transport and saw- 
mills. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal layoffs were noticeable in construction and trucking. Textile 
industries continued to show more activity than in 1954, although a 
number of knit goods plants were operating on a short-time basis. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 


Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Ste. Agathe-St. Jérome (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


TE LT REI SOO ES TN wmmmm™m EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
LABOUR FORCE ERD SCNT AETe 7 unusually high during November. 
3 The number of persons with jobs 


at November 19 was estimated at 


1,993,000, almost unchanged from 
October and about 83,000 higher 


ioe than a year earlier. Unemployment 
E » also changed little during the 
aa fersons ~~ month and continued to be well below 

wh | last year’s level. 

~ a 

The manufacturing industries, 
Persons Without Jobs | Particularly iron and steel, auto- 
ond Seeking Work 31 mobiles, radio and_ television, 
Sune ey 2 4a chemicals, wood products and 
ia = | textiles, showed the _ greatest 
ESERT aT Tile © arn j employment gains over the past 





year. Shortages of engineers, 
draftsmen, machinists, tool and die 
makers and other skilled metal tradesmen continued in most of the heavy 
manufacturing centers. There was some easing in the demand for labour 
during November as agriculture, construction and other outdoor activities 
were gradually cut back but employment in construction was still well 
above last year’s. The demand for women workers increased in some 
areas during the month with the beginning of tobacco processing and 
additional hiring for the Christmas retail trade. 


Five areas moved from the balanced to the moderate labour surplus 
category during the month. Oshawa, on the other hand, was reclassified 
from substantial to moderate surplus, though General Motors workers 
were still on strike. At December 1, classification of the 34 areas in 
the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 
25 (13); in moderate surplus 9 (19); in substantial surplus 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. {leavy industry in the area 
was operating at capacity with demand still exceeding supply. Engineers, 
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draftsmen, machinists, tool and die makers and other machine shop 
workers were still in short supply. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The construction in- 
dustry was still busy but cold weather during November had some adverse 
effect. Hiring of sales personnel accelerated with the opening of new 
stores and increased demand for the Christmas trade. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Most heavy manufacturing 
industries were operating at capacity. There was some seasonal slacken- 
ing in the ladies’ clothing and other consumer goods industries as 
Christmas production neared completion. The demand for unskilled 
factory workers eased but the shortage of engineers, draftsmen, and 
electronic technicians continued. Construction activity was strong. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Some seasonal reduction 
occurred in agricultural and construction employment during the month. 
The strike at General Motors affected some of the automobile supplier 
plants but Ford and Chrysler were in full production and all other manu- 
facturing industries in the area were busy. Tool and die makers, en- 
gineers, and machine and tool designers were in short supply. 


Niagara Pensinsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. The strike at McKinnon Industries caused layoffs in some of the 
feeder plants. Seasonal employment reductions in the tourist industry, 
quarrying and fruit and vegetable canning continued. Construction was 
above normal for the season. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Many 
of the General Motors suppliers were maintaining production by stock- 
piling parts. Retail trade was holding up well. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Gradual reduction was occurring in seasonal activities. Manufacturing 
of electrical apparatus was still slow. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Strike of office workers at the International Harvester plant resulted 
in layoffs of production workers. 


Belleville — Trenton and Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


FARM employment in the Prairie region continued to decline during 
November, approaching the trough, which is usually reached in February. 
Employment reductions in agriculture were substantially greater since 
mid-summer of this year than during the comparable periods in 1954 
and 1953. Early completion of the grain harvest was largely responsible 
for this development but smaller farm cash income was also a factor. 
[leavy snow storms and cold weather temporarily halted work on a number 
of construction projects during November but total non-farm employment 
showed very little change. Industries such as mining, lumber products, 
newsprint manufacturing, clothing, trade and service continued to be 
very active. A fairly sharp increase in employment occurred in coal 
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mining during the month. The total 
number of persons with jobs at 
November 19 was estimated at 
935,000, a decline of 37,000 from 
October 22 but an increase of 


22,000 from November 20, 1954. 


A 


: Six labour market areas were 
Persons | reclassified during the month from 
With Jobs #4 

| balance to the moderate surplus 
category. At December 1, classi- 
fication of the 20 areas in the 
Persons Without Jobs | TEGiON was as follows (last year’s 
and Seeking Work 4 += figures in brackets): in balance 14 


Sant Ses aoe (12); in moderate surplus 6 (8). 


0 


: Local Area Developments 
<a hr OL Sor | Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Agriculture, construction and some 
sections of the service industry recorded seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment. Broken-time employment was common in the construction industry 
because of sub-zero weather and heavy snow storms but layoffs were 
relatively few. Work was held up on some of the larger building projects 
during the month because of steel shortages. Total employment in con- 
struction continued at a very high level during November; estimates 
based on a recent survey show that 8,300 workers were employed in the 
industry. Manufacturing employment changed very little, remaining at a 
notably higher level than a year earlier. Meatpacking plants and the 
railway shops accounted for much ofthe year-to-year increase and showed 
Some improvement during the month. 





Edmonton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. All major industries 
remained buoyant in this area during November. Some seasonal activities 
were becoming slack though there was evidence that the total decline 
was unsually small. Prospecting, metal and fuel mining and lumbering 
absorbed a considerable number of job seekers. On the other hand, 
agricultural employment continued to decrease. At the beginning of 
October, total industrial employment was about 6 per cent higher than at 
the same time in 1954. : 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). tieclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Pro- 
duction and employment were maintained near capacity levels in manu- 
facturing. Trade establishments became busier, additional help being 
hired for the Christmas trade. The increase in unemployment was almost 
entirely confined to the primary industries. 


Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin, Medicine Hat and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 
region during the first half of 
November was adversely affected 
by unfavourable weather and an 
industrial dispute in logging and 
lumbering but recovered in the 
second half to October levels. In } fh 
the week ended November 19, an [| Wit Joba 
estimated 447,000 persons had : 
jobs, the same number as_ in 
October but 27,000 more than in 


/ Fr Without Job 
November 1954. Nad Seek inarWork . 


Logging and lumbering, se- Dar pc 2 ieee 
verely curtailed in most areas | = 
in November, had not yet resumed | 
normal operations at the end of the | TSRoM AUMOy SP eas Pome 
month. Manufacturing employment 
remained stable although hirings 
decreased. The construction industry was still active on large projects 
but many workers were released when smaller jobs were completed or 
closed down for the winter. The mining industry was busier than in 
October. fetail sales continued to be considerably higher this year 
than last. 





—— — — —1954 





Seven labour market areas were reclassified during the month—five 
from balance to the moderate labour surplus category, one from balance 
to the substantial surplus category, and one from moderate labour surplus 
to substantial labour surplus. At December 1, classification of the ten 
labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance 2 (2); in moderate surplus 6 (7); in substantial 
surplus 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver—New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. 
Logging was restricted by bad roads and snow and lumber production was 
somewhat reduced. Manufacturing activity decreased, especially in 
seasonal industries; hirings were fewer than in October but more nun- 
erous than a year earlier. Although construction declined, the level of 
employment was still high and the outlook for the winter was reported 
favourable. 


Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
A record cold snap brought logging almost to a standstill but operations 
were being resumed late in the month. Lumber production was high, 
except for a temporary slowdown because of cold weather. Machine shops 
and shipyards were busy. Construction was sharply reduced because of 
weather conditions and layoffs were general. 


Chilliwack (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group |. 


Kamloops, Gkanagan Valley, Prince George, Prince ®upert. (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1955) 





Percentage Change 















From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............-...++ Nov. 19 5,981,000 —aOainlet aaeO 
Persons With jobs ....csssevs.scc.vscsectuccueeemne Nov. 19 5,419,000 lla eteeG 
At work 35 hours or more i2...-2cccesewsescue 1Nov. 19 4,889,000 — 2.55 | + 2.6 
At work less than 35 hourS..............0+0 Nov. 19 381,000 14.6} 451965 
WneShOLneetiMensecccssscccese ses a aesdeaceas lease Nov. 19 33,000 432.0 | —17.5 
Usually work less than 35 hours......| Nov. 19 232,000 4+" GAY ieceL lo 
Otler*reas Ons't:......i.se¢05-o0esenecos scenes Nov. 19 116,000 +30.3, |, +16.0 
With jobs but not at work ..5-..........:<050: Nov. 19 149,000 TL Sait ats cinkkeo 
Toad otf full week -.rccs--.c-.0--.-sres |Nov. 19 12,000 Zo |e Dell 
Other’ r6@S ONS ot hicwcc-sccess cress -assnusesvers Nov. 19 137,000 +12.3 | +38.4 
Paid: WORKECS (erature fetscncerseotccasstasresrrrsann Nov. 19 4,251,000 == 007 |. +166 
Tie ApriCULULG yi yest scan teectecseraetadearseers Nov. 19 83,000 —12.6 | —25.9 
Non-agricultural. io. co scc.sc.scosccacesers Nov. 19 4,168,000 ra ee 725 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| Nov. 19 162,000 +14.1 | —24.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic. oooh. teste ce st ot scare raoe ate eee Nov. 17 27,196 99291 | 13 14 
(Quebec sas hastecunateadey suacsaseytecscctuseseteants tear Novoba 64,188 C145 |e ong 
Ontario PY or CC Sabre TECEY FLERE Cc Novel? 68,047 iro ese 
Prairie syalewauseecetatess tern ante rent cee occeeusse tea Nov. 17 36,144 +AS) Oule™ pa 
Pacifici Grcss.ese Merecserernsesececerseereresesereesseree |Novs 17 32,848 +63.7 | — 6.3 
Tiotal, alli re giOns..:cusssssccsccesseus teerere Nov. 17 228,423 18.5 ples. 5 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance beneLits) sere ccires cece ceteeeeee Navn nl 163,100 425.2 | —31.0 
Amount ot benefit payments —_...........:..... October $7,535,340 id | 246.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ Oct. 1 118.3 0:0 ie als 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Oct. 1 Mo £007 
Imm gration .: Aascs.2s<tee<5.oeacese ener eee tees ee eee Ist. 9 86,607 ul 89 9 (e) 
MOS. { 
ndustrial Relations | 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..............6. November 379,200 = |pt2o. Ole) 
No. of workers involved .............seceeeseeee eee 21,296 nie ORS fee) 
Now oles trike Sarre totter en eee November 24 eR 
Karnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Oct & $6 1.46 4. 0), 6m let Ba 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............. seen GIG Som. $ 1.45 BAY ey ag ee 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Oet ap 41.5 + 0.7 | + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0000- Qetiea t $60.09 a1 eal Pa Aad, 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Novewet 116.9 O10 ae Get 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) {Oct. 1 1237.3 eo) aa 
Thotal Waboursncomerr es seseee $000,000 |Se ptember 1125 51 Suits. £ 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 193.5 <39=100).2:-ccsee ste Septembe 281.4 +10.9 
Manufacturing si.sccss-scet.e se esteameceett eee acrtere Se ptember 284.6 ac is BE | 
Durables> 22.5256 scemaetsnce ees eee Se ptembe 337.6 PO as) 


caneos tupmat biden soganenpancacacegeret } 250.6 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October Labouw Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 

with total for same period previous year. 

Includes ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. These figures are 

comparable with month and year earlier figures. 


* 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


One-Third below Forecast 


Canada’s budget deficit on this year’s 
operations will likely be about one-third 
less than he had predicted last spring, the 
Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Finance, 
forecast in a speech in New York last 
month. Expenditures will be about 5 per 
cent higher than predicted. 

.The principal economic event of the past 
two years in Canada, he said, was the reces- 
sion of 1953-54 and the extraordinarily 
rapid recovery during the past 12 months. 
The Minister outlined the policy followed 
by the Government to meet the recession. 

“Our recovery from the pause of 1953-54 
has been very rapid but appears to be 
soundly based,” Mr. Harris continued. 
“Hmployment is expanding to new levels. 
In the past three months the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work has 
been less than 24 per cent of the total 
civilian labour force. 


Employment Opportunities 


“Employment opportunities have grown 
continually faster in 1955 than the labour 
force. Our labour force during the past 
year increased by 170,000, or about 3 per 
cent, but the number employed is up more 
than 200,000, or nearly 4 per cent. 

“This large decline in the number of 
unemployed in a period of greater-than- 
normal growth in the labour force is 
evidence of the exceptionally high rate of 
activity in Canada this year,” he stated. 

The Finance Minister then reported on 
expansion in investment, exports and 
imports, and_ residential construction. 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour were 
“Very slightly” down from last year, a small 
increase in the value of wheat exports being 
a little more than offset by the decline in 
flour exports. 

“The problem of the Canadian wheat 
producer will only be solved with the 
removal of the high artificial barriers that 
now restrict, directly and indirectly, our 
access to the world wheat market,” Mr. 
Harris said. 
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On world trade, the Minister said: 
“While we welcome our close economic ties 
with the United States, we are convinced 
that our interests cannot be limited to 
North America. We live by world trade, 
and that is why we have devoted so much 
effort and money to helping to restore the 
fabric of a multilateral and friendly trading 
world.” 

Looking into the future, 
said :— 

“Tt is becoming common-place in Canada 
to think in terms of a population of 25 
million in the not very distant future. The 
addition of 10 million more Canadians to 
our present population of 15 million offers 
prospects of a market large enough to 
support a greatly increased number and 
variety of industries, operating at high 
levels of technical efficiency. And the 
further prospect of having next door to us 
possibly 50 million more Americans, with 
steadily rising standards of living, is an 
irresistible long term bullish factor.” 


Mr. Harris 


CCA President Foresees 
Big Construction Year 


“Present indications are that 1956 should 
be another $5 billion-plus year for the 
construction industry of Canada,” W. G. 
Malcom of Winnipeg, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, said at 
a joint luncheon meeting of the Hamilton 
Construction Association and members of 
the CCA Management Committee. 

“This will mean average job-site employ- 
ment in Canada for over 500,000 people, 
plus an even greater number employed in 
the manufacture, transportation and selling 
of construction materials and equipment. 
Nearly one out of every five dollars spent 
on end goods and services will be spent 
on construction,” Mr. Malcom added. 

Referring to the Trans-Canada Highway, 
Mr. Malcom commended highly the Gov- 
ernment’s offer to increase its contributions 
by $15 millions a year for the next four 
years on the condition that the provinces 
participating would complete their sections 
of the highway by 1960. Mr. Malcom said 
that this was a further step in the right 
direction towards a continuing federal 
participation in our national roads program. 


Government Employees Compensation 


Act 

The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act in October covered 142,724 classi- 
fied civil servants, 27,276 prevailing rates 
employees, 2,369 members of ships’ crews, 
14,785 casual and other workers and 21,000 
employees of Crown corporations and other 
Crown agencies. 
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Quebee Liberals Call for 
Contributory Health Plan 


A resolution calling for a contributory 
health insurance plan was adopted last 
month by the newly-formed Quebec Liberal 
Federation. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

It proposed that the health insurance plan 
be in line with the recommendations of the 
Quebec Hospital Council. 

Another resolution proposed that the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board be over- 
hauled to permit union and management 
groups to name their own representatives 
to the board. 


Health Insurance System 
Sought by N.Y. State CIO 


A comprehensive state health insurance 
system has been urged by the New York 
State Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The proposal was put forward recently as 
part of the group’s 1956 legislative program. 

The proposed health insurance plan would 
provide prepaid medical care for all New 
Yorkers, with the basic cost being met 
through an employer-employee payroll tax. 


The labour body’s program also gave a 
prominent place to measures for liberalizing 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation and disability benefit provisions. 


Nine Provinces Approve 
Health Insurance Agenda 


The Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, announced 
last month that the agenda for the forth- 
coming inter-governmental meeting of Min- 
isters on the subject of health insurance 
had been approved by nine of the ten 
provincial governments. 

An acknowledgment of the agenda had 
been received from the remaining province 
and the federal Health Minister hoped that 
an indication would soon be received from 
the Minister of that province to the effect 
that the agenda met with the approval of 
his Government. 

“Now that it is clear that the provinces 
generally are agreed on the items to be 
discussed,” Mr. Martin said, “no time will 
be lost in arranging a meeting at a time 
suitable to all concerned. I am now 
communicating with the provinces for the 
purpose of reaching agreement on an early 
date for the meeting.” 

The proposed meeting will provide for a 
resumption of the talks on health insurance 
initiated at the recent federal-provincial 
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likely to 


conference. The Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee of Ministers of Health and Finance 
was set up to explore various alternative 
approaches to the problem. 


In announcing approval of the agenda, 
Mr. Martin said he hoped that the next 
meeting, which would probably last for 
several days, could be held not later than 
the month of January. 


Farm Implement Company 
Grants Wage Guarantee 


A guaranteed annual wage plan was won 
last month by the United Auto Workers 


for 5,000 employees of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd. It will be two years, how- 
ever, before laid-off workers in the 


company’s plants at Toronto, Woodstock 
and Brantford can draw benefits from the 
plan. 


The plan is fundamentally the same as 
that negotiated by the UAW with the Ford 
Motor Co. in the United States earlier this 
year C.G. July, p.8ll je 

Massey-Harris-Ferguson will begin pay- 
ments into a fund next September. First 
payments from the fund won’t be made 
until September 1957. 


This is the first guaranteed wage plan 
negotiated in Canada. Negotiations that 
resulted in the granting of a wage guarantee 
to Canadian employees of two can com- 
panies (L.G., Sept., p. 1022) were carried 
on in the United States. 


“Guaranteed Wage Plans 
Wl Net Spread Widely”’ 


Supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
of the Ford type* will not have a wide- 
spread growth in the next five years and 
whatever effect they have on the economy 
will be beneficial, according to Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University. 


Speaking before the National Industrial 
Conference Board last month, he re-affirmed 
his support of higher unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, whether provided under 
private company plans or state jobless 
benefit systems. 


In answer to criticisms against supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans, Prof. 
Slichter stressed that (1) such plans are not 
concentrate production and 
employment in large concerns because the 
ability to finance such plans is not a ques- 
tion of the size of the company; (2) there 
is no basis for the fear that employees 





*The United Auto Workers has gained SUB plans 
in 54 per cent of its settlements since the Ford 
pact. 


covered by the plans will prefer idleness to 
work; and (3) company layoff plans 
together with higher state unemployment 
insurance benefits will not hamper indus- 
trial expansion but will encourage it by 
bolstering consumer markets in recession 
periods. 

Layoff benefit plans will not enjoy the 
popularity of negotiated pensions, he 
believes, because so large a proportion of 
workers in manufacturing industries already 
have job protection through seniority 
provisions and because such _ protective 
programs as disability insurance and sever- 
ance pay have more appeal to medium- and 
long-service employees. 





NAM Endorses Alternate 
Yo Ford-Type GAW Plan 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in a significant tactical shift in its 
attitude towards company-financial supple- 
mental unemployment insurance plans, last 
month endorsed the “individual income 
security plan” that is embodied in agree- 
ments between the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers (CIO) and the two 
biggest glass manufacturers in the United 
States, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby- 
Owens-Ford. 

The Association expressed confidence that 
the plan would satisfy labour’s need for 
greater economic security In a manner 
“consistent with our American economic 
system”. And it made it plain that there 
had been no change in its opposition to the 
kind of plan agreed to by Ford, General 
Motors and other automobile companies. 

The NAM proposed that employers 
establish what amounts to individual savings 
accounts for each worker that could be 
drawn on in periods of layoff or sickness. 
The money would come from the company 
but each account would be earmarked for 
a particular worker and would belong to 
him if he left the company for any reason. 


Two Differences 


Two differences between the Ford-type 
plan and the individual income security 
plan, the NAM pointed out, were: the auto 
industry plan was based on a pooled fund 
whereas the new plan entailed a fund for 
each worker, one that was his own prop- 
erty; and Ford benefits would be paid 
only to workers eligible for state unem- 
ployment benefits whereas the NAM- 
endorsed plan had nothing to do with state 
payments. 

Writing in The Guardian, published by 
Windsor, Ont., locals of the United Auto, 
Workers, George Burt, UAW’s Canadian 
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Director, strongly criticized the NAM- 
sponsored plan. He said it “violates the 
insurance principle upon which the UAW’s 
plan is built” and “blocks off all incentive 
on the part of the company to get unem- 
ployment insurance benefits increased.” 





“Higher Production Must 
Go with Shorter Hours’’ 


If the shorter work week is to become 
part of our industrial pattern it must be 
accompanied by increased man-hour pro- 
duction if the economic balance is to be 
maintained, said L. A. Forsyth, President 
of Dominion Steel and Coal Co., in an 
address last month to the Canadian Club 
of Toronto. 

The guaranteed annual wage, he con- 
tinued, cannot be attained otherwise than 
in a misleading and deceptive pretence of 
accomplishment unless it goes hand in hand 
with continuous and uninterrupted produc- 
tion. 

Against the shorter work week and the 
guaranteed annual wage, industry, he 
asserted, must have an assurance of 
maximum productive effort and guaranteed 
continuity of operation. 


Two Stipulations 


In connection with the foregoing Mr. 
Forsyth made two stipulations. First, he 
said, our trade union leaders must recognize 
their obligation to obtain from _ their 
membership the utmost industry and appli- 
cation to the job if they expect to receive 
top payment for it. Secondly, he insisted 
that in an economy of minimum hours and 
guaranteed security of remuneration there 
is and can be no place for strikes or other 
wasteful and uneconomic work stoppages. 

Mr. Forsyth said that he did not believe 
that the combined intelligence of labour 
leadership and industrial management was 
unable to provide a substitute for the strike 
as the ultimate recourse in labour disputes. 
Surely no reasonable excuse can possibly 
exist, he said, for perpetuating a system 
which relies, in the last resort, for the 
solution of every disagreement upon a test 
of the economic strength of each of the 
opposing forces. 

A philosophy of co-existence in which one 
party insists upon taking and is unwilling 
to give is one which, sooner or later, will 
come into head-on collision with the funda- 
mental law of life that every privilege 
creates an obligation, and that those who 
wish to take must also give. Mr. Forsyth 
said that he believed these propositions to 
be the foundation upon which alone an 
orderly society can exist. 
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5 States Allow Payment 
OF Jobless Benefit, GAW 


The Attorney-General and the Industrial 
Commissioner of New York state have both 
expressed the belief that New York law 
permits the payment of both state unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and jobless 
benefits under company-financed supple- 
mental unemployment plans. 

But the N.Y. Commerce and Industry 
Association has objected to the proposed 
integration of private and public unem- 
ployment insurance payments. The group 
maintained that it was contrary to the basic 
aims of the state jobless insurance system 
to permit simultaneous benefits and added 
that, if integration were to be allowed, safe- 
guards should be adopted to protect the 
unemployment insurance fund and prevent 
the undermining of eligibility standards. 

The Attorney-General of Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey 
previously issued rulings upholding the 
legality of joint payments. The United 
Auto Workers announced last month that 
65 per cent of Ford and General Motors 
workers and about two-thirds of Chrysler 
employees are in the five states where 
favourable rulings have been made. 

In Ohio, however, voters rejected a bill 
that would have amended the state’s unem- 
ployment insurance law to permit simul- 
taneous payments. 


CIO Officer Expleins Fear 
Of Labour on Automation 


“Although academic students of the social 
impact of automation speak about the 
raising of required skills in the long run, 
a major problem for the existing labour 
force is the possibility of attempts to dilute 
skills, downgrade job classifications and cut 
wages,” said James B. Carey, CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer, when he appeared before the 
United States Congress Joint Economic 
Committee studying the impact of automa- 
tion -CL.G., Nov., p: 1237): 

“The union will do all in its power to 
prevent such downgrading and wage cuts,” 
he added. 


Another Union View 


Another trade unionist, Joseph Beirne, 
President of the Communications Workers 
of America (CIO), said “the tragedy of the 
mature worker whose skill area suddenly 
disintegrates and who is incorrectly retrained 
is profound”. 

Mr. Beirne cited figures to show that of 
32 Michigan telephone exchanges where a 
dial system was introduced, employment 
dropped to 19 per cent of its former level. 
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Of the workers no longer employed, he 
said, only one-third were transferred or 
pensioned; the remainder were laid off. 

For industry in general, he forecast an 
employment drop of 2 per cent per year 
“unless automation is accompanied by 
literally fabulous increases in utilization of 
the fruits of production”. 

A rebuttal came from Clifton W. Phalen, 
President of the Michigen Bell Telephone 
Co., who cited a 4-per-cent increase in Bell 
System telephone operator employment in 
the first eight months this year. “We are 
convinced that our business will continue to 
be operated by very large numbers of 
employees,” he added. 


Another Management View 


Another management spokesman, Presi- 
dent Ralph Cordiner of General Electric, 
estimated that his company spends almost 
$40 million a year in training and retraining 
employees. “We try to plan any substantial 
technological changes in such a way that 
normal attrition of our work force will 
absorb the shift in employment,” he said. 

Mr. Cordiner felt that normal turnover 
had not been adequately recognized in the 
hearings. He pointed out that his company 
in the past year had hired 40,000 replace- 
ment workers and also shifted. some 33,000 
others because of promotions, technological 
changes and normal internal shifts due to 
lack of work in some areas. 

“Tt is seldom that a person is put out 
of work by an improvement,” he told the 
Committee. 


Britain Intends to Double 
Colombo Plan Assistance 


At the recent meeting of the consultative 
committee of the Colombo Plan, Britain 
announced she would more than double her 
contribution in technical assistance to Plan 
members. 

Britain previously had pledged $7,840,000 
for a six-year technical aid program for the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia who 
are participants in the Plan. At the meet- 
ing, Lord Reading, the British representa- 
tive, said Britain was planning to spend 
$19,600,000 for such technical aid in the 
period beginning in April 1956. 

Since 1950, the Colombo Plan countries 
have exchanged 392 experts and provided 
training facilities for 2,676 students from 
Asian countries, it was reported last month 
by the Council of Technical Co-operation 
of the Colombo Plan. 

In the same period, the United Nations 
provided 2,373 experts and 1,458 fellowships 
for training. 


Warns of Shortage of 
Well-Trained Personnel 


The danger that a shortage of trained, 
competent and imaginative men and women 
to plan and direct Canada’s’ growing 
economy may retard the country’s progress 
in the future is foreseen by Rhys M. Sale, 
President of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada. 


In a speech at a luncheon meeting of the 
Canadian Club in Toronto last month, Mr. 
Sale said “the lack of competent people 
is by no means confined to the scientific 
and engineering groups. There is an urgent 
need, as well, for accountants, salesmen, 
training specialists, administrators, profes- 
sional men of all kinds, and highly skilled 
tradesmen. The acute shortage of leader- 
ship material is apparent in every phase of 
national life. Our country is too dependent 
now on men of my generation, or older, 
who will be stepping out of harness in a 
few years.” 


Mr. Sale emphasized the need for greater 
recognition to be given to youth on the 
part of those holding the reins of power 
in business. The idea that the mantle of 
age is a primary requisite for high office 
‘9s as stupid as the theory that seniority 
should carry more weight than ability in 
promotions within a plant,” he said. 


Besides greater recognition to youth the 
Ford Co. President mentioned three other 
ways by which the situation might be 
remedied: an immediate enlargement of the 
physical plant of the educational system, 
higher standards of quality in the output 
of graduates, and moré intensive and effec- 
tive programs of training within industry 
and business. 





Colombo Pian Aid to 
India: $77 Million 


Canadian assistance to India under the 
Colombo Plan for India’s Five Year Plan 
comes to approximately $77 million, it is 
reported by the Information Service of 
India. Assistance has been provided both 
in commodities for sale and equipment for 
projects in the Five Year Plan. 


In the first two years of the Plan, the 
assistance consisted mainly of commodities 
like wheat and raw materials. An amount 
of $15 million was utilized on _ the 
Mayurakshi Project. In addition, the 
Project is being directly assisted by elec- 
trical equipment from Canada in addition 
to $3,000,000 set aside for this purpose. 
The Dam was recently opened by the Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Minister for 
External Affairs. 


Out of the 1951-52 allocation $4:5 
million was utilized for the supply of 
vehicles to the Bombay State Road Trans- 
port Corporation. 

Direct assistance has also been provided 
by Canada for the rehabilitation program 
of the Indian Railways. Fifty-six loco- 
motive boilers have already been supplied 
at an approximate cost of $2-2 million. 
Furthermore, 120 locomotives are being 
supplied to the Railways at an estimated 
expenditure of $21 million. The entire 
supply is expected to be completed by 
June 1956. 

A sum of $5,000,000 was set apart from 
the 1952-53 allocation to be utilized for 
the supply of raw copper and aluminium 
bars for the cable and wire industry in 
India. In addition the Umtru Hydro- 
electric Project in Assam State is receiving 
capital assistance from Canada. Electric 
equipment is being supplied directly from 
Canada at an estimated expenditure of $1-2 
million. 

Canada will also supply soon small diesel 
generating sets at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000 for the rural electrification pro- 
gram in different states. 

One of the most outstanding Canadian 
contributions during 1955-56 will be the 
supply of an atomic reactor of NRX type, 
estimated to cost about $7,000,000. With 
this an atomic research centre will be estab- 
lished in Bombay for carrying on research 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


U.S. Railways Employ 
Fewer Than in 1946 


Employees of Class I railways in the 
United States numbered 1,064,705 in 1954, 
according to a recent statistical summary 
released by the Association of American 
Railroads covering the calendar years 1946 
to 1954 inclusive. In 1946 they numbered 
1,358,838. 

The decline in United States railway 
employment has been almost constant over 
the past nine years. The number of 
employees in 1947 was 1,351,961; in 1948, 
1,326,906; in 1949, 1,191,444; in 1950, 
1,220,784" "in 91951, 2760002 Im 1952: 
1,226,663; and in 1953, 1,206,312. 

The average yearly earning per employee 
in 1954 was $4,560.04 compared with 
$3,068.92 in 1946. The average straight- 
time hourly rate in 1954 was $1.94 com- 
pared with $1.12 in 1946. The straight-time 
hourly earnings averaged $2.05 in 1954 and 
$1.16 in 1946. 

The average number of hours worked 
during the year per employee was 2,318-3 
hours in 1954 compared with 2,673-9 hours 
in 1946. 
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Railways’ Revenues Rise 
Almost Threefold in Year 


Net operating revenues of Canada’s prin- 
cipal railway systems Jumped to $18,485,996 
in August from $6,628,790 in the corre- 
sponding month last year, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Operating revenues rose 16-9 per cent to 
$108,258,549 from $92,630,521, most of the 
gain being accounted for by an increase of 
$14,000,000 in freight revenues. Operating 
expenses showed a smaller rise of 4:4 per 
cent to $89,772,553 from $86,001,731. 

Employees increased to 190,986 from 
190,442 in August 1954 and their earnings 
to $57,225,001 from $55,316,555. 


Plumbers’ President, 
Martin Durkin Dies 

Martin Patrick Durkin, President of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry (AFL), died November 13 
in Washington, D.C., after a long illness at 
the age of 61 years. He was a former 
United States Secretary of Labor. 

The Eisenhower Administration’s _ first 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Durkin served for 
less than a year in that position. He 
resigned in September 1953, protesting that 
the White House had backed down on an 
agreement to send to Congress several 
proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

James P. Mitchell, present United States 
Secretary of Labor, called Mr. Durkin a 
great American who served labour, his state 
and nation with devotion and distinction 
and had earned the undying affection, 
admiration and gratitude of his fellow men. 

Mr. Durkin was the first trade union man 
named as Secretary of Labor in 20 years. 

Born in Chicago in 1894, Mr. Durkin was 
the first of eight children. At the age of 
14, he left school to help support his 
family. At 17 he entered the steamfitting 
business. He became a steamfitters’ helper 
and, after a six-year apprenticeship, received 
his union card as a full-fledged journeyman. 


Headed Illinois Labor Dept. 


In 1921, two years after returning from 
France with the Army, Mr. Durkin became 
business agent of the Steamfitters’ big local 
597. Later he was chosen to head the 
State of Illinois Labor Department. During 
his eight years in this post, he successfully 
pushed through legislation setting up unem- 
ployment service and a state conciliation 
and mediation service. 

In 1941 Mr. Durkin became Secretary- 
Treasurer of his union. In 1943 he was 
elected to the union presidency. 
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Led Teamsters 45 Years, 
Daniel J. Tobin Dies 


Daniel J. Tobin, President Emeritus of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL), who headed that organization for 
45 years, died on November 14 at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. He was 83 years of age. 

For more than three decades Mr. Tobin 
was an officer of the American Federation 
of Labor. He served as AFL Treasurer 
for 11 years, resigning in 1928. Since 1933 
he was an AFL Vice-president. He was 
the AFL’s Third Vice-president at the time 
of his death. 


Born in Ireland 


Born in County Clare, Ireland, Mr. 
Tobin emigrated to Massachusetts at the 
age of 14. He worked as a conductor of 
horse-drawn streetcars, in a sheet metal 
factory and then as a teamster receiving 
$11 for a work-week of 60 to 70 hours. 

In 1896 Mr. Tobin joined the drivers’ 
union and helped to organize the Teamsters 
in Boston. In 1904 he became _ business 
agent of a Teamsters’ local. In 1907 he was 
elected to the union presidency and con- 
tinued in that position until his retirement 
in 1952. 

Mr. Tobin as President of the Teamsters 
laid down the policy that no local union 
could remain in affiliation unless it scrupu- 
lously observed its contract with employers. 
At the same time, he insisted that employers 
also faithfully carry out the terms of their 
agreements with the union. He maintained 
that any success the international union 
had had could be attributed mainly to this 
policy. 

Mr. Tobin was a delegate in 1918 to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
and he served as the AFL’s fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Trade Union Congress 
in 1911, 1988 and 1942. 





Extend R. J. Tallon’s Term 
As Commissioner on UIC 


The term of R. J. Tallon as Commis- 
sioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Mr. Tallon was a Vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada from 1926 until 1935 and 
TLC Secretary-Treasurer from 1935 until 
1940, the year in which he was appointed 
to the UIC as labour’s representative on 
the three-man Commission. 


Organization Director 
For AFL-CIO Appointed 


John L. Livingstone, Vice-president of 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), will be 
Director of Organization for the AFL-CIO, 
it was decided at a meeting at the beginning 
of November of the top officials of the AFL 
and CIO, their last before the merger 
convention in early December. 


George T. Brown, assistant to AFL 
President George Meany, will be Director 
of International Affairs. 


The meeting agreed on directors for 22 
regional posts throughout the United 
States. Thirteen will come from the AFL 
and nine from the CIO. 


Officiels Are Named for 
New Canadian Congress 


The officials who will head departments 
in the Canadian Labour Congress to be 
formed from the merger of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour next April were 
appointed last month. One new depart- 
ment will be established, it was announced 
after a meeting of the unity committee. 

Director of Organization will be Joe 
MacKenzie, who has held that position in 
the CCL for the past two years. 

Max Swerdlow, at present Director of 
Organization and Education for the TLC, 
will become Director of Education in the 
new Congress. 

Leslie E. Wismer, now TLC Director of 


Public Relations and Research, will head ° 


the new Department of Legislative Activi- 
ties, which will deal with the preparation 
of submissions to government and similar 
work. 

A Department of International Affairs 
will also be established but no director has 
been named. The CCL has such a depart- 
monieestiems: LCothas not. ‘The .CCL’s 
department has been without a director 
since the resignation last summer of 
Martin Levinson. 


Other Directors 


Other directors will be:— 

Research, Dr. Eugene  Forsey, 
Director of Research for the CCL. 

Public Relations, Jack Williams, who now 
holds that position with the CCL. 

Political Education, Henry Weisbach, 
now CCL Director of Political Action. 

Provincial Federations and Labour 
Councils, Tom Ward, now Director of 
Political Information for the TLC. 


now 


The new Congress will have two execu- 
tive secretaries: Arthur E. Hemming and 
Norman S. Dowd, who now hold those posts 
with the TLC and CCL respectively. 

It was also announced that the monthly 
magazines of the two Congresses will be 
consolidated and called Canadian Labour, 
the first issue of which will make its appear- 
ance in April. Editor will be Norman S. 
Dowd, now Editor and Manager of the 
CCL’s publication, The Canadian Unionist. 

The CCL’s monthly newspaper, now called 
Canadian Labour, will have its name 
changed to CLC News. 


B.C. Ready to Recognize 
Name Change in Mergers 


A new regulation establishing the pro- 
cedure to be followed when a certified 
trade union, due to a merger, changes its 
name from that which appears on the 
certificate has been made by the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board, it was 
announced last month by the Hon. Lyle 
Wicks, provincial Minister of Labour. 

On receipt of a petition in the proper 
form the Board is required only to satisfy 
that the employees in the unit concerned 
wish the requested change in name to be 
made. The Board is required to make such 
inquiries and investigations as it considers 
necessary. It must also inform the 
employer concerned, allowing him ten days 
in which to make written representations, 
and it may require him to post notices in 
his establishment where they can be seen 
by the employees. 


CCCL Names Members 
Of Strategy Committee 


Giving effect to a resolution passed at 
the last convention (L.G., Nov., p. 1274), 
the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour has 
just appointed the three members of its 
strategy committee, whose duties will be to 
study regulations in connection with labour 
disputes. 

The three members chosen were Jean 
Baptiste Delisle, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Federation, Marcel Pepin, technical 
adviser to -the Metal Trades Federation, 
and Jean Paul Geoffroy, the CCCL’s tech- 
nical adviser. 

This committee is to follow the processes 
of collective bargaining and inquire into 
any labour dispute within the movement. 
It will also decide in the first instance, 
together with the General President and 
the General Secretary, what financial assist- 
ance will be offered in case of dispute. 
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Kalmen Kaplansky 


Max Swerdlow 





Eamon Park G. R. Carroll 


Winnipeg TLC, CCL Sponsor Fair Employment Meeting 


A resolution passed at Winnipeg’s first 
annual fair employment practices-immigra- 
tion conference thanked the federal Gov- 
ernment for sending a representative to the 
convention and censured the Manitoba 
Government for refusing to do so. 


The conference was sponsored by the 
Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Winnipeg Labour 
Council (CCL). Co-chairmen were Grant 
McLeod, President of the TLC council, and 
Joseph James, President of the CCL group. 


The federal representative attending the 
conference was G. R. Carroll, Industrial 
Relations Branch, Department of Labour, 
who explained to the delegates the provi- 
sions of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. An explanation of the Mani- 
toba Act was given by David Orlhkow, 
Secretary of the Manitoba Labour 
Committee for Human Rights. 


The delegates divided into three work- 
shop groups to discuss immigration, fair 
employment practices legislation in opera- 
tion, and unions and New Canadians. 


Max Swerdlow, Director of Organization 
and Education of the TLC, who acted as 
leader for the first group, pointed out that 
immigration had been a point of contention 
at labour congresses for years. Labour 
wanted a larger population for Canada, he 
said, but immigration had to be planned. 


He outlined labour’s policy as including: 
establishment of an advisory committee on 
immigration consisting of representatives of 
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government, labour, and industry; a long- 
range planning program dovetailing immi- 
gration with employment, housing, social 
security and a labour code; explaining 
employment prospects fully and honestly to 
prospective immigrants when they arrived; 
and helping them to adjust themselves to 
Canadian ways. 

The workshop group on unions and New 
Canadians, led by Henry Weisbach, CCL 
Director of Political Action, and L. Lenton, 
of the Welfare Council of Greater Winni- 
peg, discussed the New Canadian’s point of 
view, the union’s attitude towards New 
Canadians, and how to bring New Cana- 
dians into active participation in union and 
community affairs. 

It was pointed out in the discussion that 
information supplied to prospective immi- 
grants by various agencies often exaggerated 
opportunities and minimized difficulties. It 
was suggested that the unions ought to 
make every effort to help the immigrants 
with language difficulties, and by supplying 
shop stewards and local union officers with 
specal information of a kind that might be 
useful to the new arrivals. 

The workshop group on fair employment 
practices legislation in operation was led by 
R. Lasley of the United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO-CCL), Mr. Carroll. and 
Mr. Orlikow. 


Citizens’ Forum” Plans 
Talks of Labour Interest 


“Do Americans Dominate Canadian: Busi- 
ness and Labour?” is the subject of discus- 
sion on Citizens’ Forum, carried on most 
of the stations of the CBC Television 
network in Ontario and Quebec at 10 p.m. 
January 38, and on the CBC Trans-Canada 
radio network at 8 p.m. January 5. 

Other titles in the series that are of 
interest to labour are: “The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage: Pro and Con” on the TV 
network on January 10 and on the radio 
on January 12; “Do We All Share in the 
National Prosperity?” on TV on January 17 
and on the radio on January 19; and 
“Immigration: Whom Do We Bar and 
Why?” on TV February 28 and on radio 
March 1. 





CMA Brief Criticizes 
Meanttoba Labour Act 


A complaint that the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act is “weighted too heavily in 
favour of unions” was made by the 
provincial branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association when it presented a 
brief to the Manitoba Labour Board. 

The Board is reviewing the Act, and the 
CMA brief requested certain important 
changes, which included the following :— 

That the Act be changed to set out 
specifically that a worker has the right to 
stay out of a union if he so desires. (The 
Association declared that the Act does not 
clearly state this at present.) 

That the Act be amended to make it 
clear that a union may not engage in its 
activities on the employer’s premises with- 
out his consent. (It was claimed that the 
Act at present implies the contrary.) 

That the Act make provision for a strike 
vote to be carried out by an independent 
authority such as a judge, chartered 
accountant, trust company, or other neutral 
agency, at the request of the union or the 
employer. (Such a vote is now managed 
by the Labour Department.) 

The CMA brief opposed a union request 
for an amendment that would ensure certain 
job benefits and privileges being retained 
-by employees even after strike action. It 
also opposed a union request that when 
a strike is over regular workers be allowed 
to rejoin the staff, displacing those taken 
on during the strike. 

The request contained in a union brief 
that employers should be legally compelled 
to collect union dues was also opposed by 
the Association, although it said that it had 
no objection to employers voluntarily mak- 
ing deductions. 
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The unions had also demanded that 
employers should be prohibited from giving 
pay increases to employees while negotia- 
tions are in progress, without union consent. 
This the CMA objected to. 

Finally, the Association’s brief told the 
Board that while the present Act clearly 
sets out procedures by which a union can 
obtain bargaining rights if supported by a 
majority of the employees concerned, it 
does not lay down procedures for obtaining 
withdrawal of these rights when the union 
has lost majority support. 


Union Membership Here 
Up Only Slightly in 1954 


Labour union membership in Canada at 
January 1, 1955, was 1,268,207, an increase 
of only 296 over the 1954 figure, according 
to Labour Organization in Canada, 1956. 

This publication, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour and now obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Government 
Publications, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, is 
the 44th annual report of its kind. 


In the United Kingdom 


Trade union membership in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1954 totalled 
9,495,000, preliminary statistics compiled by 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service show. This figure was approxi- 
mately 36,000 more than the total at the 
end of 1953 but about 31,000 less than the 
1952 total. 

Of the 9,495,000, males numbered 7,706,000 
—an increase of 8,000 or 0:1 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year—and females, 
1,789,000—an increase of 28,000 or 1-6 per 
cent. 

Trade unions known to be in existence 
at the end of 1954 numbered 674. This 
total was 15 less than the 1953 total, 
accounted for by 16 small unions having 
been absorbed by larger unions or otherwise 
ceasing to function, and the formation of 
one new union. 


In the United States 


Total membership of United States 
labour unions at the beginning of 1955 was 
put at 18,000,000, including 1,000,000 mem- 
bers in Canada, by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in an announcement last 
month of the results of its most recent 
In the early spring of 1952, the 


survey. ! 

Bureau estimated union membership at 

16,500,000. 
The survey showed that 13 unions 


accounted for almost half the total union 
membership. Six have a combined mem- 
bership of nearly six million. 
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Altogether there are about 200 national 
unions with 75,000 locals. 

AFL membership was given as 10,900,000; 
CIO membership, 5,200,000. 





Old Age Pensioners Must 
Report Absence Abroad 


Family allowances and old age security 
pensions are not payable outside of Canada 
and failure of recipients to advise the 
Department when they are going abroad 
has resulted in trouble for many families 
and pensioners, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare has reported. 

Under the law, it is necessary for recipi- 
ents of these cheques to give notice of their 
departure and their return when they go 
abroad. About half of such payees fail to 
give the required notice and the Depart- 
ment is, of necessity, demanding retroactive 
repayment of cheques. It takes time to 
discover such absences, although they 
eventually come to official notice, so it may 
be a matter of many months before people 
are asked to pay back money which they 
possibly have spent long since. 

The law governing family allowances pay- 
ments stipulates that notice must be given 
of any absence greater than one month. If 
the child returns to Canada within three 
months, a cheque for those three months 
will be paid on notice of return. If notice 
of return is not given, and the Department 
has not known that the child has left 
Canada, then no cheques are legally pay- 
able until such notice of return is given. 
This means that months after a child has 
returned from a trip the mother may be 
asked to return all the money that has 
been paid on behalf of the child since it 
first left the country. This is a real hard- 
ship to many parents and can be obviated 
only by giving proper notice of departure 
and return. 

The law regarding old age security pay- 
ments also stipulates that pensioners must 
give notice of departure and return. Their 
cheques will be paid the month of departure 
and also for the month of return to Canada. 
Where the total absence does not exceed 
six months, the pension may be paid for 
an additional three months in any one 
calendar year. 


Govt. Lebour Officials 
Hold 38th Annual Meet 


Bringing together more than 100 dele- 
gates from federal, state and provincial 
labour departments of the United States 
and Canada, the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials met in 
Toronto August 23 to 26. This was the 
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38th annual meeting of the Association, 
whose main objectives are the interchange 
of information and views on labour legis- 
lation and its administration, and progress 
towards the improvement and uniformity of 
labour standards. 

The meeting was chaired by J. B. 
Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Ontario, who had been elected President 
of IAGLO at its 1954 meeting. 

The conference received reports from a 
number of its committees which had been 
considering such problems as migrant 
labour, minimum wages, women and child 
labour, labour statistics and matters relat- 
ing to the ILO over the past year. It 
held sessions on the organization of state 
and provincial labour departments, the 
organization of mediation and conciliation 
services, the handling of labour disputes, 
and industrial safety and health. 

A feature of the latter session was a panel 
on labour-management committees in which 
representatives of Canadian employers and 
unions, and a representative of the federal 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
discussed the role of LMPCs in safety work 
in Canada. 

Resolutions adopted at this session of 
the Association dealt with child labour, 
migratory labour, training courses for per- 
sons wishing to enter the field of labour 
law administration, the ILO and general 
adoption of the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication in labour statistics. 

Among the seven members of the Execu- 
tive Board elected were Mr. Metzler and 
Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister 


. of Labour, Quebec. 





TAM Railway Lecals Offer 
Cost-Saving Repair Plan 


Members of the International Association 
of Machinists employed in CNR and CPR 
backshops and roundhouses in Winnipeg, 
concerned about the probable effect of the 
conversion from steam to diesel power on 
their employment, formed a committee con- 
sisting of three men from each railway and 
made arrangements with the management of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
way for this committee to visit the C.B. 
and Q. diesel shops at Burlington, Iowa. By 
this visit they were able to get a clear idea 
of how shops designed for the repair of 
steam locomotives can be converted to the 
repairing of diesels, with a minimum of 
expense and delay. 

Upon its return to Canada the committee 
issued a booklet, Diesels and Our Jobs, 
outlining the facts it had learned. It had 
found that the shops at Burlington had 
been converted from steam repair shops to 


diesel shops in 1937-1939, at the moderate 
cost of $550,000. Very little new equipment 
had been bought, standard steam shop 
machine tools having been used without 
change or converted by the shopmen them- 
selves at small cost. 


The committee was able to obtain blue- 
prints and details of practically all the 
machine conversions necessary for diesel 
engine repairs, which it will make available 
at any time such conversions are under- 
taken. 





Conventions of Provineial Labour Federations 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A government health plan and alliance 
with the CCF were the two issues around 
which debate centred most strongly at the 
10th annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
held in Toronto at the end of November. 
The three-day convention, which began 
on November 23, was attended by about 
500 delegates, representing some 200,000 
members. 

Addressing the convention on the final 
day, Premier Frost of Ontario said the 
“time has come for genuine action” on a 
national health insurance program. The 
Premier told the delegates that the problem 
of health insurance had been talked about 
for 35 years, and in advocating immediate 
action he assured them that he intended 
to continue his present efforts to bring a 
plan into operation. 

Although he was met by a standing 
ovation when he entered the convention 
the Premier’s remarks received only polite 
attention from the delegates, and when the 
Essex and Kent Counties Trades and 
Labour Council later proposed a resolution 
“commending” Premier Frost for his “initial 
efforts” towards a health insurance plan the 
motion was roundly defeated. 

Opposition to the motion was led by the 
Avro Local of the International Association 
of Machinists. Roy Begley, an Avro 
worker, called for the outright rejection of 
the resolution. “I have absolutely no faith 
at, all in Premier Frost’s promises,” he said. 
“The only way to get national health insur- 
ance is by outright backing of a social 
democratic party.” 

Delegates William Acton and W. C. 
Riggs, both of Windsor, held that the dele- 
gates should be realistic and remember that, 
whether they liked it or not, they had to 
deal with the Frost government to establish 
a provincial program. 

A resolution was unanimously approved 
calling upon the Ontario government to 
establish a health plan on a provincial basis, 
and expressing lack of “confidence” in the 
Dominion government to bring about a 
solution to the “long overdue problem”. 
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In the final session the Federation came 
within an ace of committing itself to asso- 
ciation with the CCF Party. After a 
stormy three-hour struggle the convention 
split down the middle over a resolution 
calling for immediate endorsation of the 
CCF. In a standing vote the count was 
133 each, for and against the motion. (Of 
an original 542 delegates, only 266 had 
remained when the final vote was taken.) 

Federation President A. F. MacArthur 
could have given a casting vote but he said 
he preferred to see the delegates reach a 
final decision by secret ballot. Just as he 
was preparing to submit the question to a 
ballot vote, however, the convention was 
brought to an abrupt end by a snap motion 
to adjourn, which carried by 127 to 124. 
The question was thus thrown back into the 
hands of the executive until next year. 

The adjournment, which saw many items 
of business, including the installation of 
officers, left uncompleted, came after dele- 
gates howled down a milder version of the 
resolution tendered by the resolutions 
committee. The amended version, which 
delegates termed “an insult to our intel- 
ligence,” was to the effect that the Ontario 
Federation of Labour “go on record to 
endorse only those candidates who would 
act freely in the interests of labour”. 

The Federation refused to support a 
recommendation of unionized hospital 
workers that was equivalent to a no-strike 
pledge to hospitals. A resolution from the 
Building Service Employees Union urged the 
Federation to seek legislation making con- 
ciation board reports “final and binding” 
when they involved hospital negotiations. 

One of the most vigorous opponents of 
the resolution was Joseph Connolly, a top 
Canadian official of the Plumbers Union 
and member of- the master negotiating 
committee of railway unions, which has 
been waging a fight to maintain strike 
rights of all employees. 

The motion was rejected by the dele- 
gates on the ground that it would con- 
stitute a dangerous precedent of endorsing 
“compulsory arbitration”. 
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The Ottawa District Trades and Labour 
Council demanded that the one-week holi- 
day, under the Hours of Work and 
Vacation-with-Pay Act, should be increased 
to two weeks. 

It was also urged at the convention that 
the minimum wage for women should be 
raised to $30 a week for 40 hours’ work. 


The present minimum wage for women 
ranges from $13.40 to $16.80 weekly. 


Election of officers saw last year’s execu- 
tive returned en masse. A. F. MacArthur 
was re-elected President for his ninth term. 
Secretary-Treasurer is John T. Hancox, 
while Vice-presidents are I. M. Dodds, 
W. Boothroyd and R. W. Ostling. 


Manitoba Provineial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Appointment of a full-time minister of 
labour for Manitoba was urged in a resolu- 
tion directed to the provincial government 
by the two-day first annual convention of 
the Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC), which ended in Winnipeg 
on November 20. The present Minister of 
Labour, C. E. Greenlay, is also Minister 
of Mines and Natural Resources; delegates 
said that he could not perform both 
functions adequately. 


A “marriage” without a bride was the 
description given to the forthcoming labour 
merger by Jimmy James, President of the 
Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL), in an 
address before 1380 delegates at the conven- 
tion. Mr. James meant that the merger 
would be an equal partnership without any 
suggestion of one group being “master” in 
the house. “Name-calling and raiding,” he 
said, “will be replaced by realistic work 
towards a better job for the workers as a 
whole.” 

TLC President Claude Jodoin in a spirited 
refutation of charges that Canadian unions 
are controlled by American unions, termed 
the “attacks” an insult and a fallacy. 
“Another thing I’ve heard,” said he in 
speaking to the convention, “is that after 
the merger labour will try to control 
Canada. Well, that is not labour’s policy 
—our aim is to see that there is complete 
social security for all Canadian citizens.” 

In resolutions adopted, the convention :— 

Urged the provincial Government to enact 
a minimum wage rate of $1 an hour, and 
the federal Government to establish a 
uniform rate in all provinces. 

Requested the Government to allow 
unions to be certified as bargaining agents 
for provincial government employees. 

Demanded legislation to enforce equal 
pay for equal work regardless of sex. 

Urged the provincial Government to 
establish regular radio and/or television 
coverage of the legislature while in session, 
and to set up a provincial Hansard for 
distribution to the public. 

Asked the Government to enact a gov- 
ernment automobile insurance plan similar 
to that in force in Saskatchewan. 
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Urged the Government to supplement old 
age pensions to the extent of $20 a month. 


Requested an amendment to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act which would 
prohibit any advertising, or the use of any 
application form for employment, which 
expresses any limitation or preference “as 
to race, national origin, colour or religion”. 

Urged the Government to inform the 
federal Government that Manitoba is ready 
and willing to participate in a national 
health insurance plan. 

Urged the Government to embark on a 
policy of borrowing money to build roads, 
because thre present pay-as-you-go policy 
was depriving the population of what it 
needed now. 

The convention approved a resolution 
from Winnipeg Local No. 87 of the Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union asking 
for legislation which would allow the three 
allied printing trades—pressmen, typog- 
raphers and bookbinders—to negotiate a 
collective agreement “on an industry-wide 
basis”. 

Another resolution was passed asking the 
Government to enact a mechanic’s standard 
licensing act licensing all mechanics working 
at the automotive trade. Last month about 
300 motor mechanics organized and joined 
Local 174 of the International Molders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union, claiming that the 
repair jobs done in the province were 
unsatisfactory and “unsafe”. It was further 
claimed that proper certification existed in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Ontario, but not in Manitoba. 

Donovan Swailes, of the Winnipeg 
Musicians’ Association, was re-elected 
President of the Federation by acclamation. 
Peter McSheffrey of Flin Flon was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer and MHenry 
Schellenberg, also of Flin Flon, Vice- 
President for Northern Manitoba, both by 
acclamation. W. A. Godfrey was chosen as 
Vice-President for the Winnipeg area while 
Mike Sedik of Selkirk was re-elected Vice- 
President representing the rest of the 
province. 


New Year's Messages 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


At this time last year, when I reviewed 
the year which was ending, the general 
manpower situation was affected by the 
decline in economic activity which had 
occurred late in 1953 and _ continued 
throughout most of 1954. 

At that time, although our economy was 
still going through a period of readjustment 
following the earlier years of rapid expan- 
sion, there was encouraging evidence that 
its basic strength was unimpaired. I was 
able to conclude that we had reason to 
look forward with some optimism to 1955. 

The year just past has brought with it 
increasing signs of strength and has proved 
once again that Canada can adjust to the 
changing conditions of a dynamic economy. 

Although unemployment reached a post- 
war high early in the year, the number of 
people with jobs has grown steadily over 
the year. By mid-summer employment 
equalled the post-war peak of 1953 and, 
aside from seasonal variations, this improve- 
ment is continuing. é 

The total labour force also increased but, 
over the year, with opportunities for 
employment more than keeping pace, unem- 
ployment has fallen off rapidly. Except for 
the winter months, there has been in fact a 
close balance between the number of jobs 
open and the number of workers available. 
This has been true in all major regions of 
Canada. 

From the latest available estimates, it 
appears that gross national product will 
also reach a new high in 1955. The year 
has also been marked by continuing high 
levels of income and consumer spending 
with retail sales in most consumer items 
equalling or exceeding 1954 levels. <A 
number of light manufacturing industries, 
where job openings were few in 1954, were 
able to expand output and employment. 
Spending for such items as automobiles and 
television sets continued exceptionally high, 
and construction boomed, especially in 
residential building. 

By November 1955, it is estimated that 
employment was about 200,000 higher than 
in the same month of 1954. This increase 
in total employment is due mainly to a 
sharp rise in non-farm employment. 
Employment in agriculture, after increasing 
somewhat in 1954, has again followed the 
gradually decreasing pattern of earlier post- 
war years. 


In forestry and mining, except for coal 
mining, employment has increased with out- 
put continuing at a high level due mainly 
to the good demand for Canadian products 
by the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. 


Employment in construction increased to 
the point where some shortages of workers 
occurred, mainly in skilled trades. Judging 
by the rate of housing completions in the 
first ten months of this year, the number 
of housing completions is expected to be up 
by about 8 per cent over last year. 


The manufacturing industries have shown 
a great deal of basic strength over the 
whole post-war period and employment here 
approached the record level of 1953. The 
printing industry and the food, chemical 
and various non-ferrous and non-metallic 
manufacturing industries have all shown 
relatively large and steady employment 
increases. The pulp and paper industry 
has also continued the steady growth of 
the past ten years which has resulted from 
the increasing demand for newsprint and 
various paper products. A number of the 
producer-goods industries, which in 1954 had 
been adversely affected by changing 
domestic demands and by defence needs, 
were increasing production in 19565. 


On the other hand, employment in ship- 
building and aircraft manufacturing, which 
had decreased steadily during 1953 and 1954, 
showed a further decrease in 1955, but the 
trend is towards increased stabilization of 
employment in these industries. 

There were a number of encouraging 
indications during the year for the con- 
sumer goods and basic material industries. 
The textiles industries increased production 
schedules and employment was beginning 
to rise again. Rubber, leather and tobacco 
manufacturing also increased production in 
response to industrial and consumer 
demands. Employment and production in 
the electrical industries, already at a high 
level, continued to increase. 

Labour-management relations, within the 
field of federal jurisdiction, were generally 
good during the past year. It is encourag- 
ing to see that labour and management are 
continuing to recognize that it is in their 
own interest, as well as in the interest of the 
general public, to settle disputes promptly 
and by peaceful, direct negotiations. As 
everyone is well aware, the vast majority 


(Continued on page 1451) 
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Claude Jodoin 


President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


It is again my pleasure to wish all officers 
and members of affiliated and chartered 
organizations of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada a very happy and 
prosperous New Year and the best of the 
Season. The year 1956 will be Unity 
Year. On April 23 the Founding Conven- 
tion of the new Canadian Labour Congress 
will open in Toronto. Thus within a 
very few months our new Congress will 
be functioning. 

It is very fitting that our new Congress 
hold its first and founding convention in 
the City of Toronto. The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was born in 
Toronto in 1873. The Canadian Congress 
of Labour held its first convention there 
in 1940. It is also worth noting in this 
connection that the first local council was 
formed in Toronto. In 1871, the unions 
in that city met and established the 
Toronto Trades Assembly. Following some 
difficulties caused by the very depressed 
conditions of the late 1870’s, this body was 
reconvened in 1881 as the Toronto Trades 
and Labour Council, and has been oper- 
ating continuously ever since. 

We have been living through momentous 
days in the Canadian labour movement. 
Many things have happened in recent 
years, and in recent months, showing how 
closely our organized working people in the 
affliated organizations of the two Con- 
gresses were thinking about our common 
problems, how anxious they were for united 
action on these matters, and how ready 
they were for appropriate steps to be taken 
towards bringing them together in one 
house of labour. 

The conventions of the two Congresses 
took the initial steps in this direction in 
1953. The negotiations of the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee which was established as 
a result of these convention decisions have 
been carried on in the most harmonious 
atmosphere, and progress has been made 
with ease and rapidity towards the great 
goal of labour unity in Canada. The 
negotiations led first to the drafting of a 
No-Raiding Agreement under which the 
subscribing affiliated organizations of the 
two Congresses bind themselves not to 
entice members from one organization into 
another. This Agreement was ratified by 
the conventions of the two Congresses in 
1954, and was signed by the officers of the 
two Congresses in November of that year. 
This opened the way for the continuation 
of the Unity Committee’s work, and nego- 
tiatlons were resumed in the same spirit 
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of goodwill towards full and complete 
amalgamation of the two Congresses. 

From my own point of view, unity in the 
house of labour in Canada is not only 
desirable but necessary. I said almost those 
very words in my opening address to the 
delegates attending our 70th annual con- 
vention of The ‘Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada in Windsor, Ont., last 
May before the decision to amalgamate 
had been taken by the convention. Now 
that the merger is practically complete I 
still hold the same view. 

During the last 15 years our Canadian 
economy has undergone vast changes and 
expansion resulting from the pressures of 
World War II, its aftermath, and other 
factors. In the same period our trade 
union growth has been most gratifying. 
This increase in membership has taken 
place “across the board”; the increase has 
not been noted just in one union or 
industry or group of unions or industries, 
but in every union and practically in every 
industry. Craft and industrial unions have 
both increased their size and effectiveness. 

From the information which comes to my 
desk, from reliable sources and _ expert 
investigation, it is readily apparent that 
our industrial growth will continue in the 
years ahead. Our population is headed for 
considerably higher totals; this and our 
increasing industrial establishment will 
produce a larger and larger labour forte. 
In this growing industrial country a united 
labour movement will be far better 
equipped to meet the problems of organ- 
ization, collective bargaining, improving 
labour and social legislation than it would 
be divided. 

For the past 15 years these two central 
bodies and their affiliated organizations 
have grown in strength and influence. In 
collective bargaining, labour legislation and 
to some extent in social legislation great 
strides have been made. Much has been 
accomplished for the affiliated memberships 
of both Congresses and all Canadians have 
felt the benefits; but much still remains 
to be done. 

When the new Canadian Labour Con- 
gress meets in its founding convention next 
April, it will not be simply the first of 
such national meetings of two amalgamated 
Congresses, but in reality it will mark the 
reunion of organizations which at various 
times in the past became separated. This 
convention will have the responsibility of 
approving a constitution of the new Con- 
gress under which it will function. The 


delegates also will elect the officers and 
executive members who will direct the 
affairs of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and carry out its policies until the next 
convention two years hence. 


All of the policies of the Canadian 
Labour Congress will be decided in con- 
vention, for the convention of the new 
Congress will be its sole policy-making 
body as have been the conventions of 
our two Congresses in the past. Many 
important matters, therefore, are likely to 
come up for debate. Out of these discus- 
sions our new Parliament of Labour will 
establish the policies which the new 
President and his associates on _ the 
Executive will be expected to carry into 
practice within the Congress itself or to 
convince our various Canadian governments 
to make effective through legislation. 


When it became quite evident that our 
two Congresses were very definitely on the 
way to unity, some people outside of our 
movement expressed the fear that a united 
labour movement in Canada would be a 
dangerous development. They said that we 
would be able to control Canada. But this 
is not the aim of organized labour in 
Canada; it was not the aim of The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, nor that 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour. It is 
not the aim of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. The aim of the new Congress and 
the reunited labour movement of Canada 
which it represents is to create the 
maximum of social security, economic 
stability and to so influence the social, 
economic and political life of Canada as 
produce standards which will make Canada 
the best place in the world in which to 
work and to live. 


Alongside of that prime objective is our 
deep-seated desire to do all that we can 
to promote improvement in the standards 
of work and living throughout the rest 
of the world through the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Both 
of our Congresses are affiliated to the 
ICFTU and I am sure that the Canadian 
Labour Congress will continue to take a 
very active part in the work of this very 
important world labour body. 


In the 1neantime our Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has not been idle. We 
have continued in our efforts to obtain 
suitable changes in legislation in line with 
the decisions of our annual conventions, 
and to assist in the organizational and 
educational activities of our affiliated 
organizations. 

In our annual Memorandum which was 
presented to the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet on December 14, we asked for 
further action on unemployment and 
seasonal unemployment, for further changes 
in the Unemployment Insurance. Act, for 
improvements in the federal labour legis- 
lation and for assurances that our affiliated 
unions who represent the workers employed 
by the railways of Canada will be allowed 
to carry on their negotiations and renew 
their agreements with these national 
employers without any pressure from the 
Government which would abrogate their 
right to strike. 

We also repeated our request for early 
implementation of a nation-wide health 
insurance scheme. 

The discussions which have occurred in 
recent dominion-provincial conferences on 
unemployment and the sharing of assistance 
to unemployed employable persons were 
noted in our Memorandum, and we asked 
that “the area of these discussions be 
broadened to produce to the maximum 
extent possible uniformity of economic 
policy throughout Canada and uniformity 
of labour and social legislation with a view 
to reducing regional inequalities of wage 
and salary rates, hours of work, social 
security benefits, and the burden of taxa- 
tion on the lower and middle income 
groups”. 

Activities within our Congress are con- 
tinuing on the same high level as in 
previous years; our growth is gratifying. 
The Unity Committee is readying every- 
thing for the Founding Convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress in April. I feel 
certain that the year ahead will be a 
prosperous and rewarding one for our labour 
movement. I sincerely hope it will be for 
all of the affiliated organizations of our 
Congress, their members, and all of the 
people of Canada. 


A. R. Mosher 


President, Canadian 


As we enter the New Year, we are all 
conscious of the fact that relations between 
the free and democratic nations and the 
Soviet bloc are still extremely serious, and 
that comparatively little success has 
attended the efforts to bring us closer to 
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peace and goodwill in world affairs. We 
may take some pride, however, in the work 
which Canada has been doing at the United 
Nations, and we may be grateful that our 
country is in an especially privileged posi- 
tion in dealing with matters of this kind. 
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On the domestic scene, it is heartening 
to note that the general economic situation 
has improved considerably during the past 
year. From the standpoint of industrial 
production, Canada has made great strides; 
but there are a number of depressed indus- 
tries in which employment is below that 
of last year, and the continuing reduction 
in farm income has created a critical situa- 
tion, affecting the whole economy of the 
nation. 


Public attention has been drawn recently 
to the great increase in the adoption of 
automatic machinery and other devices, 
covering not only production, but account- 
ing and office records and similar types of 
work. Automation has been adopted in the 
automobile, petroleum, and other industries, 
greatly increasing production, and reducing 
the number of employees involved in 
particular processes. Insurance companies, 
banks and other financial institutions have 
found that automation greatly simplifies 
their work, and it is obvious that automa- 
tion will be utilized on a _ constantly- 
increasing scale. The labour movement 
does not object to automation, but it does 
insist that the benefits of increased produc- 
tion be distributed equitably, and also that 
plans be made for the maintenance of 
employment and purchasing power. 

Canadian workers are looking forward in 
the New Year to the merger of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
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Canadian Congress of Labour, which will 
become effective in April next. The estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
with a membership of over one million 
workers, will enable the labour movement 
to extend its organizing activities, and to 
bring within its ranks the large number of 
workers in various fields who are still unor- 
ganized. The important work which has 
been carried on for some years in the 
field of research will be expanded, and it 
is anticipated that the legislative activities 
of the new Congress will be much more 
influential, in view of the fact that it will 
be able to express the views of such a 
large body of Canadian citizens. Labour 
has become an important national institu- 
tion, and will be able under the new set-up 
to play a larger role in national affairs. 
At the same time, labour is willing and 
anxious to co-operate with other sections 
of the Canadian people in every effort 
which may be made to promote the general 
welfare. We recognize that, while Canada 
has made impressive progress in a great 
many respects, there is still much room for 
improvement of standards of living, for the 
protection of individuals against discrim- 
ination and injustice, and for the building 
of a nation of which we all may be proud. 
The new national labour body which will 
be created early next year should enable 
the labour movement to contribute more 
fully and effectively than in the past 
towards the attainment of these objectives. 


Picard 


General President, 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


On the threshold of a new year we are 
called not only to the traditional merry- 
making but also to reflection. And we are 
tempted to express our wishes in the form 
of prophecies. 

Nevertheless, to prophesy what 1956 
holds in store for us is more difficult than 
ever, especially because of the many 
important events that occurred during 1955. 

On the international scene, the thing that 
all the peoples of the earth had been 
hoping for in vain since the end of the 
second world war has finally happened: 
there has been a relaxation of tension in 
relations between the two main groups of 
powers between which the world is divided. 
For the first time since 1939, we have had 
reason to believe that political leaders were 
looking to the future once more in terms 
of building for peace rather than preparing 
for war. No doubt this hope itself is very 
fragile; no doubt there still remains in the 
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minds of politicians too much reticence, too 
much falsehood and too many fears. How- 
ever, if we do not want 1956 to see a 
return of the cold war, we must fix in the 
hearts of our statesmen the deep-seated 
conviction that the vast majority of the 
Canadian people prefer peace to any armed 
conflict, no matter how difficult peace may 
be to maintain and no matter how fragile 
it may be, provided only it is real peace. 
Once more there is talk of disarmament, 
and once again the pessimists and profiteers 
give us to understand that disarming would 
throw us off balance economically, because 
of the huge budgets which national defence 
pours into Canadian industry every year. 
Faced with these prophecies of evil, the 
workers repeat that industrial production 
for military purposes is by no means 
essential to our economic balance, provided 
it is agreed to consider this balance in 
terms of human need. Any prospect of 


peace opens the way not only to the 
raising of our standard of living, through 
the production of consumer goods, but also 
to more intensive international co-operation, 
enabling the wealthy countries to come to 
the aid of the needy ones. The workers 
will not accept in 1956, any more than they 
did in 1955, the equation: disarmament= 
unemployment. 

On the national scene, the year 1955 
saw the beginning, in the labour movement, 
of the amalgamation of two major labour 
congresses. There is no doubt that this 
merger may lead to progress for the whole 
working class, all the more so since the 
rupture which occurred in 1935 did not arise 
from any really serious ideological differ- 
ence between these two organizations. 

The workers have always wanted unity. 
Let us hope that this merger, which will 
be completed in 1956, will be a real one in 
this sense that it will lead to greater 


solidarity in trade-union action and in- 
creased vitality for the organizations 
concerned, but at the same time to greater 
respect than ever for union ethics and for 
the aspirations and particular character- 
istics of each labour group. 

From more than one point of view, the 
year 1956 promises to be an important and 
even a decisive one. 

I hope with all my heart that any 
situation which is still vague may be 
cleared up during the months to come in 
a way which is favourable to the labour 
movement. In other words, I hope for a 
year of hard work, intense action and 
serious reflection. 

May the Christian spirit, to which the 
vast majority of Canadian workers lay 
claim, inspire all our plans and preside over 
their realization. 

My best wishes for a wonderful year to 
all Canadians. 


W. H. Phillips 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods is 
an independent legislative labour organiza- 
tion representing railway workers employed 
in the operation and maintenance of the 
nation’s most essential means of trans- 
portation. While our primary responsi- 
bility is the welfare of the workers so 
represented, we propose and support new 
and improved laws beneficial to all workers, 
which would result in a higher standard of 
living for the vast majority of Canadian 
citizens. 

We continue to oppose compulsory 
arbitration as a method of adjusting con- 
troversies arising out of collective bargain- 
ing during the revision of railway wage 
agreements. The advantage of this policy 
is with the employers and destroys the 
fundamental right of the employees to 
work or not to work. 

Railway workers are especially concerned 
with the impact of automation on the 
industry and its employees, and specifically 
with the rapid and continuing dieselization 
of locomotive power, resulting in the loss 
of employment and great hardships for 
many workers. The workers maintain, and 
we agree, that the benefits of tech- 
nological improvements should be shared 
with the workers by job security, increased 
wages, fringe benefits and shorter working 
hours. Our Committee has made appro- 
priate representations to the Government 
of Canada to enact legislation similar in 
principle to that contained in the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act, whereby 


workers adversely affected by joint co- 
operative measures are compensated during 
a reasonable period of time for their loss 
of earning power. 

For over twenty years this Committee 
has urged the Government of Canada to 
implement a National Health Insurance 
Act, and we are optimistic, because of 
recent developments, that some action will 
be taken during the coming year. We 
continue our policy of requesting legis- 
lation which would provide a National 
Transportation Policy, fair to all forms of 
transportation. 

The Committee is definitely opposed to 
railway companies “farming out” work to 
contractors, especially so while railway 
employees are unemployed. 

Among other things our Committee has 
proposed, to the Government of Canada, 
increased benefits under the Old Age 
Security Act, the Family Allowances Act, 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and the 
National Housing Act, and _ increased 
financial assistance for education, amend- 
ments to the Railway Act in the interest 
of safe operation, and the speeding-up of 
protection at highway crossings. 

We recognize that a serious problem 
faces our nation in finding a market for 
Canadian grain, but we note that the 
national economy is more buoyant and that 
the earnings of the railways are showing 
a healthy increase. 

We extend to our members and the 
people of Canada our sincere greetings and 
best wishes for success in the coming year. 
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26th Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Interdependence of capital, labour, management and government in the 
fields of resource development, trade and agriculture discussed under 
general theme “Teamwork for Progress’. Brief presented to Cabinet 


Discussions at the 26th annual meeting 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
were keyed to the theme, “Teamwork for 
Progress”. 

“This theme,” explained CCC President 
G. S. Thorvaldson, QC, of Winnipeg, “‘is 
based on the belief that if the Canadian 
economy is to progress and develop along 
lines that will ensure the prosperity of all 
citizens, there must be a mutual under- 
standing of the policies and aims of the 
various segments of our economy.” 

During three panel sessions, he stated, 
speakers and businessmen would explore the 
interdependence of capital, labour, manage- 
ment and government in the fields of 
resource development, trade and agriculture. 

The meeting, held in Winnipeg October 
3-6, was attended by more than 740 dele- 
gates from all across Canada. 

The first day was given over to the 
policy committee, which met in closed 
session. Plenary sessions occupied the 
remaining three days, which included the 
election of officers and a policy session, at 
which is charted the policy of the Canadian 
Chamber for the year ahead on _ such 
matters as trade, immigration, free enter- 
prise, and taxation. 

Guest speaker at the annual dinner was 
James Muir, Chairman and _ President, 
Royal Bank of Canada, who spoke on “The 
Economic Bases of Canadian Unity”. 
Luncheon speaker was Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, President, E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. Mr. Greenewalt’s 
subject was “Technology and Trade”. 


It was recalled that the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce was first organized 
in Winnipeg 30 years ago, in November 
1925, under the official name “The Confer- 
ence of Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce of the Dominion of Canada”. 
From that date, the Canadian Chamber has 
grown from the 50 Boards and Chambers 
represented at the conference to its present 
membership of well over 700 organizations. 
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President's Ad dress 


There are two basic questions which 
must be answered, the President, G. S. 
Thorvaldson, said. They are: (1) Can this 
country continue to lean as heavily as it 
now does on extractive industries and go 
on finding employment for its rapidly 
increasing population? and (2) must Canada 
remain dependent on exports for its pros- 
perity or can it gradually grow into a more 
self-contained economy? 


Mr. Thorvaldson said: 


In the pre-war years, agricultural exports, 
primarily wheat, dominated the Canadian 
scene. Since the war attention has been 
focused on the development of other 
resources, especially on minerals. Mineral 
developments are, however, producers of 
wealth rather than of direct employment 
and an immediate and drastic drop in 
employment is characteristic of the produc- 
tive stage of a new product. Earlier this 
year Canada felt the effects of this economic 
truth when unemployment reached a post- 
war peak. It is true that general manufac- 
turing expanded substantially in the postwar 
years, but to some extent it rose on the 
backlog of demand in the first years after 
the war and was helped by the weakness of 
competition from countries still recovering 
from wartime devastation. These conditions 
no longer obtain. The backlog of demand 
has been satisfied and competition from other 
countries has grown and continues to grow. 


Canada’s exports per head of population 
are the largest in the world, but this export 
trade, dependent as it is to an overwhelming 
degree on the absorptive capacity of a single 
market, the United States, is highly vulner- 
able to forces outside of our control. The 
fact, too, that too large a proportion of our 
exports consist of products in their natural 
or near-natural state must make Canadians 
apprehensive lest we become little more than 
suppliers of raw materials to the rest of the 
world. Another factor which will have a 
bearing on Canada’s future progress is that 
of farm income. A continued drop in farm 
income as has been experienced over the past 
several months will act as a brake on Cana- 
dian progress. 


Teamwork 


Mr. 
the maintenance 


Of one thing we can be sure, 
Thorvaldson continued: 


and expansion of the high living standard 
of Canada are dependent primarily on 
productive efficiency. 


Greater productivity is the key to national 
and individual prosperity, and productivity 
in turn is dependent upon many factors, 
among which are sufficient capital to supply 
technological improvements, interested and 
capable employees, efficient managerial organ- 
izations and methods, and governmental 
policies which avoid imposing on Canadians 
the concrete burdens of restrictive taxes and 
the intangible burdens of a managed 
economy. Among these four elements there 
must be teamwork. Capital, management, 
labour and government have common goals 
because prosperity for one depends upon the 
prosperity of the others. 


Government and Business 


What, asked Mr. Thorvaldson, should be 
the relationship between government and 
business? He said: 


The Chamber holds, as a cardinal prin- 
ciple, that the economic prospects of Canada 
are dependent on a healthy business struc- 
ture. In turn, a healthy business structure 
is dependent upon an atmosphere of freedom 
in which individual initiative and enter- 
prise can flourish. While it is recognized 
that government has an important task to 
perform in certain fields which cannot 
adequately be served by private enterprise 
and must act as an economic referee, there 
must be definite limitations if enterprise is 
not to be stifled. 


In an age, said the President, when there 
is a tendency to look to government for 
welfare and security, we must beware of 
losing our perspective. “Benefits bestowed 
by government are a continuing charge 
against the economy, paid for by the tax- 
payers, and these should be considered as 
luxuries available only as the wealth of the 
nation increases”, he said. 


Management and Labour 


“Of great and of immediate concern is 
the need for a full appreciation of the 
relationship between management and 
labour,” the President said. “Both man- 
agement and labour have a common goal 
in the development of prosperous business 
enterprises. 

“Failure of management to take advan- 
tage of technological improvements and to 
provide efficient management will result in 
a labour force unable to compete with 
efficiency operated businesses in other parts 
of the world. On the other hand, labour 


which fails to recognize its responsibilities 
to management and to the public and fails 
to give value for what it receives will also 


jeopardize the business structure,” he 
declared. 
The principle of collective bargaining 


between representatives of employers and 
employees is a good and useful principle 
which can react to the advantage of both 
parties and to the consuming public. But 
once an agreement is reached both parties 
should be equally responsible under the law 
for the faithful observance of its terms. 
Labour unions and other employees’ organ- 
izations have responsibilities to the public, 
to employers and to their own members just 
as management has responsibilities to the 
public, to its employees and to its share- 
holders. With all of these elements working 
together, understanding the problems and 
needs one of the other there can be developed 
ever-improved teamwork. 


Role of Chamber of Commerce 
In the great task of developing and 
maintaining teamwork among these ele- 
ments the Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment, the President said, can and does play 
an important role. 


“By thinking in terms of the economy 
as a whole, voluntary organizations across 
the country can help to direct the thinking 
of the leaders of government, management, 
labour and capital along sound and efficient 
lines,” he pointed out. “By developing an 
alert and informed public opinion a great 
power for good can be generated in every 
community and in every province.” 


Officers for 1955-56 


The following officers at the national 
level were elected for 1955-56 :— 


President, J. G. Crean, President, Robert 
Crean & Company, Limited, Toronto; First 
National Vice-president, Raymond Dupuis, 
QC, President and Managing Director, 
Dupuis Fréres Limitée, Montreal; Chair- 
man of Executive Council, O. B. Thornton, 
OBE, President, Montreal Trust Company, 
Montreal; Vice-chairmen of Executive 
Council, Ernest T. Godwin, General 
Manager, Crown Trust Company, Toronto, 
and A. M. Henderson, OBE, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams 
Ltd., Montreal; Honorary Treasurer, A. C. 
Ashforth, President, The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, Toronto; and Associate Honorary 
Treasurer, G. A. R. Hart, Assistant General 
Manager, Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 
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Chamber of Commerce Brief to Cabinet 


On November 23, a delegation from the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, headed 
by the newly-elected President, J. G. Crean, 
presented to the Cabinet a brief incorporat- 
ing 31 policy statements and resolutions as 
agreed upon at the annual meeting. It 
covered a wide range of subjects, from 
freedom of enterprise to natural gas pipe- 
lines. 

Highlighted were policy statements on 
immigration, defence, public finance and 
taxation, Canada-United States and Canada- 
United Kingdom relations, and resolutions 
on agricultural credit and trans-continental 
airline services. 


Immigration 


In a 700-word statement on immigration, 
the Chamber deplored “the very serious 
reduction” in the movement of immigrants 
to Canada during the past year and called 
for a reappraisal of government immigra- 
tion policy and recruiting programs in order 
to achieve a population of 30 million by 
1975. 

The Chamber recommended: (a) aggres- 
sive action by the Government to step up 
the flow of desirable immigrants, particu- 
larly from the United Kingdom and France, 
who are more difficult to obtain now 
because of improved economic conditions in 
Europe; (b) a more active program of 
publicity to ensure that a true picture of 
Canada and Canadian opportunities is kept 
at all times before the source countries; 
(c) an extension of the present assisted 
passage system for selected immigrants; 
(d) an organized program to attract more 
United States newcomers; and (e) that 
family allowances be made available for 


children of all new Canadians as soon as ~ 


they are established in this country. 


Defence 


On defence, the Chamber warned there 
should be no relaxation in Canada’s defence 
program until definite and concrete results 
are achieved in world peace efforts, called 
for development of an adequate and 
properly trained civil defence organization 
across Canada, and asked for continued 
efforts to integrate the defence programs of 
Canada and the United States. 

A resolution urged the federal Govern- 
ment to establish desirable and realistic 
targets for reserve force establishments. 


Canada-U.K. Relations 


A maximum interchange of visitors to 
and from the United Kingdom should be 
encouraged in the interests of mutual under- 
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standing, the Chamber declared. It asked 
the Canadian Government to explore with 
the United Kingdom Government the possi- 
bility of the United Kingdom providing a 
basic or preferential allowance for Cana- 
dian travel by United Kingdom residents. 


Stating it welcomed the increased flow of 
investment funds from the United Kingdom, 
the Chamber said capital flow should not 
be a one-way channel and looked to action 
that would step up the flow of Canadian 
capital to the United Kingdom. 


Canada-U.S. Relations 


A policy statement on Canada-US. rela- 
tions asked for continued efforts to increase 
international understanding and goodwill. 
In a reference to marketing agricultural 
surpluses, the Chamber warned against the 
introduction of any “hasty and ill-considered 
efforts at disposal” which might prove to be 
detrimental to the interests of producers 
and consumers alike. 


Public Finance and Taxation 


Despite the reduction of taxation in the 
last Budget, the Chamber continued, both 
personal and corporate income tax rates 
“are still too high for a developing country”. 
State control, it asserted, increases with 
high taxation. 


Freedom of Enterprise 


A revised policy declaration on freedom 
of enterprise described it as “a positive, 
dynamic faith which imposes on the indi- 
vidual the duty to be enterprising and, in 
doing so, to maintain a high standard of 
ethics in the community and to contribute 
to the common welfare. In short, freedom 
of enterprise is the individual’s freedom to 
enterprise rather than his right to preserve 
from interference what he has. It is the 
freedom of the individual to make up his 
own mind and take his own chances and, 
at times, make his own mistakes.” 


Other Requests 


The Chamber’s submission also asked 
that the Government :— 


Take immediate steps to review the whole 
question of agricultural credit and debt 
legislation and to institute uniform adequate 
provisions on a federal basis if deemed 
advisable. 


Permit the establishment of “other trans- 
continental airline services within Canada’. 


Scrutinize ordinary peacetime expendi- 
tures with a view to “keeping them to a 
minimum consistent with meeting recog- 
nized public objectives”. 

Amend the Municipal Grants Act to 
provide for full payments in leu of taxa- 
tion for Canadian municipalities. 

Through the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, undertake a long range publicity 
campaign to stimulate interest in shipping 
through Canadian ports “with a view to 
increasing port volume with a consequent 
greater choice of sailings”. 


Take all necessary steps at once to 
implement the recommendations of the 
National Employment Committee aimed at 
reducing seasonal unemployment. 


Place a larger proportion of its film 
productions with private film producers and 
limit the National Film Board to its 
present operations. 


Let producers have complete freedom of 
choice in their marketing arrangements. 


Establish Thanksgiving Day by statute 
as the second Monday in October. 





11" Convention of Professional 
Association of Industrialists 


More than 250 employers in Quebec province attend meeting. Two series 
of talks, on “The Employer and Human Relations” and “The Employer and 
Legal Relations”, presented under general theme, ‘‘Today’s Employer’ 


“To-day’s Employer” was the theme of 
the 11th convention of the Professional 
Association of Industrialists held at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec on October 
27, 28 and 29. More than 250 employers 
from the province of Quebec attended the 
convention and the two series of talks 
dealing with the employer and human rela- 
tions and the employer and legal relations. 

Some 600 employers, in nine districts of 
Quebec province, are members of the PAT, 
an employers’ organization. 

In his annual report, President Hervé 
Baribeau stressed the co-operation which 
made it possible for the PAI to have a 
fruitful year during which a number of 
major problems were cleared up. 

In addition to the General President’s 
report, the delegates heard reports from 
Claude Lavery, General Secretary; J. G. 
Lamontagne, Director of Public Relations; 
Lucien Corbeil, Honorary ‘Treasurer; 
Georges Henri Dagneau, Secretary of the 
Study and Social Action Service; and 
Arthur Matteau, Head of the Industrial 
Relations Service. 

Besides the talks briefly described below, 
the delegates also heard their ecclesiastical 
adviser, the Rev. Charles Mathieu, who 
spoke on “Christian Social Brotherhood: 
Yes or No?” and J. M. Bureau, who dealt 
with labour legislation. 


A Problem of Men 

“The more the employer realizes that his 
employees are men, the more harmonious 
will his relations with them become and 


the more chance there will be of conflict 
being averted by confidence.” These words 
were spoken at the opening dinner by J. A. 
Forand of Plessisville. 

Mr. Forand, President of Forano Limited, 
explained in detail the bonus system in 
effect in his concern and concluded that 
production bonuses have “simplified the 
human problem” for him. 


Specifying that soon only those concerns 
which obtain a satisfactory output from 
their employees will manage to survive, Mr. 
Forand called on employers to treat their 
employees “as men and not simply as 
numbers on a pay list”. 


“T am firmly convinced,” he added, “that 
if we trust our employees they will recip- 
rocate and trust us.” 


Emphasizing the fact that desire for 
profit is the factor which makes for success, 
Mr. Forand explained that he used pro- 
duction bonuses “to revive the spirit of 
initiative in our best workers” and also “to 
give the others a chance to improve them- 
selves so that they may finally find 
themselves in the top class’. 


“No matter what noble theories we may 
have with regard to labour-management 
relations,’ he said, “we must always come 
back to this point of departure, to this 
permanent, essential, indisputable fact: the 
employer is a man who has a mission to 
fulfil as leader; it follows that he has back 
of him other men whom he must guide, 
but with whom he must at the same time 
co-operate.” 
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Hervé Baribeau 


Reports ‘Fruitful’ Year 
The Employer and Human Relations 
The Employer and His Employees 


Marcel Allard, Honorary Secretary of the 
PAI, said that “the present formula of the 
wage-earning classes as we know it is now 
out of date”. 

Mr. Allard, who is General Manager of 
Stuart Biscuits Company Limited of Mont- 
real, suggested that the present formula of 
the wage-earning Classes be replaced by 
one “under which the whole staff would 
become a part of management and would 
cease to be made up wholly of workers”. 

According to this formula, the workers 
would, in short, be their own boss in their 
particular sector. | 

“T believe in an organization of labour 
based on freedom,’ Mr. Allard specified. 
“This is a formula which is much more 
difficult to apply than the authoritarian 
formula, where the boss decides every- 
thing and makes every one act according 
to his convictions and not according to 
their own. I believe, however, that the 
formula of the organization of labour based 
on freedom will go much farther, and that, 
in the long run, it will unite the boss and 
his men in a homogeneous team capable of 
overthrowing all obstacles.” 

Emphasizing that the separation which 
now exists between employer and employees 
when they have things to talk over must 
be done away with, the speaker said that 
he foresaw the day when “there will no 
longer be employers and workers arguing 
over profits, but a body of men with varied 
attainments, some with administrative 
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knowledge, others with technical, co- 
operating with a view to ensuring in 
common the various tasks and_ services 
which social life makes necessary”. 

In closing, Mr. Allard stated that the 
employer must limit his profits to a level 
in equilibrium with the earnings of all his 
employees. 


“We mustn’t deceive ourselves,’ he said; 
“either we shall attain that social peace 
which we all want by making the necessary 
sacrifices, or else we shall witness the decline 
of democracy. In the meantime we would 
perhaps have a better life individually, but 
we and our children would suffer for it 
later on.” 


The Employer and His Supervisory Staff 


“The best administrative system will be 
inefficient if the supervisor fails to con- 
vince his own staff that the company is 
interested in each and every one of its 
employees,’ stated J. <A. Wayland, 
Personnel Manager of the Asbestos 
Corporation, Thetford Mines. 


Mr. Wayland added that efficient opera- 
tion of industry depends to a great extent 
on good supervision and sound relations 
between members of the supervisory staff. 


He stressed two main points: the 
necessity for making a good choice of 
supervisors and foremen and for training 
and coaching them well, and the importance 
of establishing sound two-way relationships 
throughout the whole hierarchy of the 
concern. 

Mr. Wayland specified a number of ways 
in which management must maintain good 
relations with its supervisory personnel. 


The Employer and His Co-operation 


Committee 
Respect for the employee’s_ dignity, 
respect for the worker’s responsibility, 


respect for trade union organization and 
personal contact are the four main prin- 
ciples on which a_good_ co-operation 
committee is based, explained Bertrand 
Langlois, Vice-President of the Canada 
Flushwood Door, of Terrebonne. 


Mr. Langlois declared that much work 
and patience are required to keep a co- 
operation committee in action, adding 
promptly that he believed such a system 
necessary to the management of a factory, 
since it carries so many advantages. 


“Besides being a very good means of 
increasing co-operation between employers 
and employees,” he said, “the co-operation 
committee enables the employer to keep 
in constant touch with his employees, to 
know their reactions to his decisions before 


it 1s too late to correct them, and to gain 
a general idea of the spirit of the 
personnel.” 

Mr. Langlois added that such a com- 
mittee enables the employer to instil his 
beliefs into his employees and to give them 
his reasons for acting in a particular way 
in the management of his factory, to inform 
them of the policy of the company with 
regard to production, sales and advertising, 
to make them understand the employer’s 
responsibilities as well as their own and, 
finally, to encourage the employees to 
co-operate with the employer in the making 
of a better product which will be easier 
to sell. 

Again Mr. Langlois sees the co-operation 
committee as a most favourable means of 
enabling the employer to. give’ the 
employees his appreciation of their work 
and to encourage them to turn in their 
suggestions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Langlois summarized 
his idea of a co-operation committee as 
follows :— 

“It is a most favourable means for 
showing the employees that the employer 
is not a god, but that he is a human being 
as they are, who is willing to co-operate 
with them, who desires their welfare and 
who, in return, asks for their co-operation 
in order to make a success of his business.” 


Employers’ Policy 

We are too unaware of the fact that the 
concern is necessarily a place of struggle, 
said Bernard Couvrette of Montreal, 
President of the Couvrette and Sauriol 
Company, in his address at the dinner. 

Calling on his audience to waive the 
“idyllic” picture of an economic society free 
of struggle, Mr. Couvrette stated: “Business 
is based on competition, and he who speaks 
of competition speaks of struggle, struggle 
between the various concerns to dominate 
the market, struggle between the various 
elements within the concern, each trying 
to obtain the greatest possible share of the 
proceeds of co-operative action.” 

Mr. Couvrette reminded his audience 
that co-operation is often made easier, in 
a very large concern, through the imper- 
sonal nature of relationships. 

“But in the small and medium-sized 
concerns,” he said, “such is no longer the 
case. Relations remain more personal and 
the tenseness is thus balanced by extra- 
economic factors. But above all, opposition 
is usually greater on account of the situa- 
tion of the participants: manager-owner on 
the one hand, wage-earners on the other. 

“Moreover, objectiveness is then, para- 
doxically enough, much more difficult to 
achieve and to retain. That is why 


managers of small and medium-sized 
concerns must, in the first place, examine 
carefully their own position; otherwise it 
is not long before co-operation becomes 
impossible and one must then rely on 
discipline alone, with all the human, social 
and even economic disadvantages which 
such an attitude involves.” 


The Employer and Legal Relations 


The Employer and Collective Bargaining 


Arthur Matteau, head of the Industrial 
Relations Service of the PAI, analysed 
some of the methods used during the 
bargaining of collective agreements and 
laid down certain normative rules. 

He dealt, among other things, with 
respect for the autonomy of the company 
and for the field of negotiations. 

Formerly, Mr. Matteau noted, the rights 
of the employer were exclusive, but now- 
adays “it is no longer a certain softening 
of the principle that is sought, but its 
complete disappearance”. 

The fact that legislation is silent on the 
exact nature and scope of management’s 
rights favours this tendency, he added, 
urging employers to constantly defend 
themselves against such interference. 

“In the system of freedom under which 
we live, it rests with the two parties 
involved to set the limits within which 
they will negotiate,’ he said. 

Mr. Matteau protested against employers, 
or their representatives, who try to take 
advantage of collective bargaining to dis- 
credit the union in the minds of their 
employees. 

“For my part,’ he said, “I sincerely 
believe that when workers have freely 
chosen a union or syndicate, it is useless 
to try to make them break away from it.” 

Mr. Matteau strongly suggested that 
collective bargaining negotiations should be 
entrusted to “men who are scientifically and 
technically prepared and morally equipped 
with unassailable professional ethics”. 

He stressed the fact that the matters at 
issue in negotiations, which are quite 
numerous and often of a_ psychological 
nature, can be lessened only through one’s 
practical experience of the men one faces 
at the bargaining table. 

In conclusion, Mr. Matteau reminded the 
audience that a contract “is good only in 
so far as it is suitable to both contracting 
parties and does justice to both of them 
when the time comes to apply it”. 


Trends in Industrial Relations 


Among the trends in industrial relations 
examined by Eugéne Lacasse, technician of 
the Industrial Relations Service of the 
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PAI, were separation pay, general collective 
agreements and the deep-rooting of union 
officialdom. 

He also examined the consequences of 
automation, predicting that the work week 
will some day be reduced to 25 hours. 

Reviewing the work of the trade union 
movement for the past 50 years, the speaker 
mentioned among the factors that have 
contributed most to the change in the tenor 
of union requests, the disappearance of 
the motives for these requests, legislation 
and the evolution of labour-management 
relations. 


Mr. Lacasse pointed out that the trend 
towards separation pay was_ spreading 
every day. “It is quite evident,” he said, 
“that union requests to that effect will go 
on increasing to the point of becoming a 
genuine trend as there is a risk that the 
advance of automation, while not reducing 
employment as such, may do away with the 
occupations of older employees.” 


Among the effects of the merger of 
Canada’s two great central labour ,bodies, 
Mr. Lacasse stressed that this will not 
result in reducing “trade-union officialdom”,, 
but in crystallizing it further. 


“We can also foresee”, he said, “that the 
merger will provoke a strengthening of 
employer associations as a counter move- 
ment to the trade-union body being 
developed.” 


Dealing with the probable consequences 
of automation, Mr. Lacasse said: “The 
worker of tomorrow will have to become a 
specialist and, as such, he will naturally 
request higher wages, which the employer 
will not hesitate to grant, as he himself 
will have obtained higher production. On 
the other hand, the worker’s effort will be 
substantially less and the number of hours 
of work will also be reduced, falling to 
only 380, or perhaps even 25 hours per 
week.” 


Hon. Maurice Duplessis 


At the dinner which marked the closing 
of the convention, the Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, Premier of Quebec, stated that 
“the right to strike is sacred but it should 
be used only rarely because strikes are 
prejudicial to the public good”. 


He added that in certain quarters the 
right to strike is misused and is given 
a false meaning. 

Mr. Duplessis stated that democracy is 
not properly understood any longer. He 
explained that democracy means govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, but 
that gradually we are going towards gov- 
ernment of the people, by a group, and for 
a group. 

The province of Quebec, he said, does 
not want nationalization, trusts or socialism, 
but rather a truly democratic way of life. 

Speaking on freedom of trade and 
industry, the Premier stated that it is an 
integral part of our democratic way of life, 
founded on common sense and the rights 
of personal enterprise. 

Pointing out that there are both large 
and small industries, Mr. Duplessis stated 
that it is not right to treat them both in 
the same way. They are as different one 
from the other, he added, as are the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the United States, from 
an economic standpoint. 

“The same conditions cannot be applied 
both in the province of Quebec and in the 
United States,” he explained, “because their 
markets are different.” 


Executive Committee 


Hervé Baribeau, Lévis, was again chosen 
President of the Executive Committee. 

The other members are: Jean Louis 
Héon, Montreal, and Bertrand Langlois, 
Terrebonne, Vice-presidents; Marcel Allard, 
Montreal, Honorary Secretary; Lucien 
Corbeil, Montreal and Marieville, Honorary 
Treasurer; Aimé Laplante, Montreal, 
Paul H. Frigon, Drummondville, Joseph 
Vachon, Sainte Marie de Beauce; Marcel 
Trudel, Grand’Mére, members. 

The Executive Committee also includes 
J. L. Héon, Montreal, as President of the 
provincial recruiting committee; Roger 
Regimbal, Lachute, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Service; Paul D. Norman- 
deau, Drummondville, Director of the Study 
and Social Action Department; J. G. 
Lamontagne, Montreal, Director of Public 
Relations; Claude Lavery, Montreal, Gen- 
eral Secretary and legal adviser, and the 
Rev. Charles Mathieu, Montreal, ecclesias- 
tical adviser. 
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Canadian farmers bought $2,523,752 worth of equipment for barns last year, 10-6 per cent 
more than in 1953, when the wholesale value of sales was $2,281,413, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. But they bought only $26,194,827 worth of new harvesting machinery 
last year, 62:4 per cent less than in 1953, when the wholesale value of sales totalled 


$69,579,783. 
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14th Annual Convention of the 
N.S. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


“Go slow” policy on proposed merger with TLC’s provincial federation 
is adopted. Meeting calls for naming of full-time Minister and Deputy 
Minister of Labour, establishment of vocational school in Cape Breton 


The Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) met in Halifax on November 14 
for its 14th annual convention. Two score 
labour groups in the province, covering 
about 30,000 workers, were represented by 
121 delegates. 

The most important questions considered 
by the convention were: the proposed 
merger with the TLC’s recently organized 
provincial body; the status of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which has 
suspended payment of its per capita tax 
to the CCL; changes in the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; and amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act of the 
province, with recommendation for the 
appointment of a full-time minister and 
deputy minister of labour. 

The President, Sid Oram, in his report 
at the opening session, spoke of the 
Federation’s fight on behalf of the coal 
industry, whose members form a large part 
of the body of the organization and of 
the whole working force of the province. 
His report pointed out that a shrinkage 
in the coal industry, if it occurs, is lkely 
to be permanent, and that the Government 
should recognize this and take steps to 
prevent such a shrinkage, both by a con- 
tinuing campaign for increased use of coal 
and by the finding of new markets. A 
market for 7,500,000 tons a year was needed 
to achieve the best level of costs, the report 
said, and failure to obtain such a market 
had caused suspension of modernization 
and mechanization programs. 

The report called on the Government to 
survey the situation in the steel industry 
with a view to expanding it and also to 
assess the effect upon it of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and if necessary to take compen- 
sating measures. 

The importance of encouraging the Cana- 
dian shipbuilding industry and of protecting 
the Canadian merchant marine was empha- 
sized. Strengthening of the fisheries 
industry of the province by establishing a 
separate government department or a 
strong division of the existing administra- 
tion was urged, together with government 


assistance in building ships for the industry, 
towards a study of freight rates for fish, 
and in building cold storage facilities. 


Kstablishment of new industries with 
government aid, granting to government 
employees the right to organize, rehabilita- 
tion of disabled workers, support for the 
Maritime Provinces Economic Council and 
for certain educational measures were 
among other matters dealt with in the 
report. 

The President recommended that “we 
proceed slowly on provincial labour unity 
until such time as the UMW affiliation 
becomes more clear”. The report said that 
meetings had been held with the TLC 
federation in Nova Scotia on labour unity, 
but that unions would be given two years 
to merge on the provincial basis. 

The keynote address at the opening 
session was given by Clarence Gillis, MP 
for Cape Breton South. The establishment 
of the six-hour day and five-day week, with 
the guaranteed annual wage, were set out 
in his speech as major new objectives for 
labour in meeting the challenge of automa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gillis urged trade unionists to 
interest themselves in the United Nations, 
to acquaint themselves with its activities 
and to join groups supporting it. He also 
spoke in favour of political action by 
organized labour. Other matters touched 
on by him included: problems of the coal 
industry, ironing out “kinks” in the new 
revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, a national health program, immigra- 
tion, and unemployment. 

Mr. Gillis advocated the establishment of 
a national fuel policy to assist the coal 
industry and to save the whole fuel indus- 
try from chaos. 

On the second day the convention was 
addressed by the provincial Minister of 
Labour, J. Clyde Nunn. The Miuinister 
announced his intention of effecting many 
changes in his department, among them the 
appointment of a deputy minister and 
additional conciliation personnel, and the 
expansion of the department’s information 
and research, and inspection and safety 
divisions. 
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In reference to a demand for some form 
of collective bargaining procedure for pro- 
vincial employees, Mr. Nunn said that the 
government was studying the matter, and 
hoped soon to be able to announce a 
procedure to permit discussion of wages and 
other matters between these workers and 
their superiors. 

Referring to the coal industry, the 
Minister said that he agreed with some 
remarks made by L. A. Forsyth, President 
of Dosco, that increased productivity was 
necessary to framing of a guaranteed annual 
wage; but he disagreed vehemently with 
Mr. Forsyth’s statement that to gain a 
guaranteed wage labour must relinquish its 
right to strike. 

Mr. Nunn spoke of the efforts of his 
department to ease seasonal unemployment, 
and of the retraining programs in areas 
where there were pockets of severe unem- 
ployment. He outlined the department’s 
trades training program, which has given 
emergency semi-skilled training to some 
1,500 unemployed since 1947. 


Regarding a vocational school, Mr. Nunn 
said that Cape Breton ought to have such 
a school but that it seemed unlikely to get 
it until participating groups had settled 
their differences in the matter. 


United Steelworkers will seek wage adjust- 
ments to bring wages at the Sydney steel 
mill into parity with those prevailing in 
other Canadian mills, William Mahoney, 
international representative of the union, 
said in an address at the convention 
banquet on Tuesday. Last year for the 
first time, he said, Sydney workers had 
reached parity with their fellow workers in 
other parts of Canada; but since then 
employees at Steleo and Algoma have again 
moved ahead. “We propose to do some- 
thing about that,” the speaker said. 


Out of about 170 resolutions placed before 
the convention some of the most important 
adopted called for major changes in the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The method prescribed in the present Act 
under which a company-employed doctor 
summoned injured men and_ decided 
whether they were fit to return to work 
was unsatisfactory, Steve Dolhanty, UMW 
District Vice-president, said in speaking on 
the question. 

One resolution concerned the position of 
men certified fit to do light work and cut 
off from compensation in consequence, but 
unable to get light work because none was 
available. Another resolution called for the 
compensation paid to be raised to 100 per 
cent of a worker’s earnings at the time of 
the accident, instead of 663 as at present. 
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A set of resolutions recommended changes 
in the Nova Scotia Trades Union Act, 
including the establishment of an “airtight” 
definition of the term ‘confidential agents”, 
setting of fair and reasonable fees for 
arbitration board members, and provision 
for provincial government employees to be 
allowed the right to organize. It was com- 
plained that cases had been met with in 
which employers had deliberately tried to 
expand the number of “confidential agents” 
in order to reduce union membership. 

Other miscellaneous resolutions passed 
approved the establishment of a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, free school books in 
cases where not already so_ provided, 
setting of certain standards for colliery wash 
houses; and various matters such as changes 
in the Mothers’ Allowance Act, Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, education, labour unity, 
vacation-with-pay legislation and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

The Federation gave its support, after a 
lengthy discussion, to erection of a voca- 
tional school for the Cape Breton indus- 
trial area. It was emphasized by Clarence 
Gillis during the debate that a vocational 
school was just another high school, while 
a trades training school gave a student a 
full grounding in his trade. He said that 
the latter was the kind of school that was 
needed. 

J. H. Delaney, UMW international board 
member, disagreed with Mr. Gillis. He said 
that a vocational school was what Cape 
Breton needed, and that it was not by any 
means just another high school. He said, 
however, that there was no opposition 
between the two types, and that there was 
no reason why Cape Breton should not 
have both kinds of school. Two other 
delegates also supported Mr. Delaney’s 
view. 

At this point the discussion was adjourned 
to hear the address by the Munister of 
Labour, who also referred to the vocational 
school project and took pains to distinguish 
between a trades training school of the type 
in existence at Halifax, Westville and North 
Sydney, and a vocational school such as 
those already functioning at Yarmouth and 
Halifax, and the one proposed for Cape 
Breton. 

When the discussion was resumed several 
other delegates spoke, but finally a resolu- 
tion backing the vocational school was 
passed. 

A cautious policy in reference to the 
proposed merger of the Federation with its 
TLC counterpart was adopted at the final 
session on Wednesday. The chief reason 
for the “go slow” policy was the uncer- 
tainty about the status of the UMW, in 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Typographical unions begin campaign for eight-hour day and vote to 
contribute 50 cents per capita weekly for that purpose. Brantford 
printers win contract reducing hours to eight daily at Jan. 1, 1906 


Typographical unions at a number of 
points during December 1905 passed reso- 
lutions in favour of the eight-hour-day 
campaign started by the International 
Typographical Union, and voted to con- 
tribute 50 cents per capita weekly for a 
general fund to be used for advancing the 
work. At Brantford, Ont., 60 printers 
obtained an agreement which reduced the 
number of hours per working day from 
nine to eight after January 1, 1906, with 
an understanding that a Saturday half- 
holiday might be allowed during the 
summer months. 

In 1905, provincial inspectors were still 
finding cases of children being employed 
in factories. In one instance reported in 
the Lasour GazETTE for December, an in- 
spector caused a number of girls under 14 
years of age to be dismissed by their 
factory employers in Toronto. 

Co-operative packing and _ selling of 
apples made rapid progress during the 
seven years preceding 1905; in that year 
there were 14 co-operative associations in 
Ontario, where the movement started, three 
in British Columbia and one in the 
Annapolis Valley, N.S. This movement 
was the subject of a special study pub- 
lished in the December 1905 issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

Following a period of very low prices 
in local markets from 1865 to’ 1870, an 
export trade began to develop and, 
although prices were very low at. first, 
eventually a good market was established, 
with the result that the orchard became 
a very profitable part of the Canadian farm. 
After a time, however, increased produc- 
tion brought about an excessive supply, and 
in 1896 prices were so low that thousands 
of barrels were allowed to rot or were fed 
to stock. 

Owing to the flooding of the market, 
buyers were able to take their pick, and 
reputable ones usually confined their oper- 
ations to parts of the country where the 
best apples were grown. 


Growers in other parts were left at the 
mercy of unscrupulous dealers. 

This situation led to attempts at co- 
operative methods of packing and selling, 


which met with immediate success. The 
aims of the co-operative associations were: 
the adoption of the most economical 
methods of picking and packing, to have 
the picking done at the best time for each 
variety, uniformity of packing, economy in 
the manufacture or purchase of containers, 
to place the management of the commercial 
part of the industry in the hands of com- 
petent men, advertising the product, 
promoting the growing of improved varie- 
ties of fruit, and securing the utilization 
of surplus or inferior produce. 

The seasonal falling-off in employment in 
November 1905 was less than usual, largely 
owing to open weather during the first three 
weeks of the month. The outlook in 
lumbering and mining was more favourable 
than for some years previously and the 
announcement that work on the new trans- 
continental railway would be continued 
throughout the winter gave assurance of 
employment for many. 

Eight trade disputes, affecting 38 firms 
and 1,386 employees directly or indirectly, 
were in existence during November 1905. 
The total time lost amounted to approxi- 
mately 12,750 working days, compared with 
9,750 in October and 3,800 a year earlier. 
All of the eight disputes were terminated, 
as far as establishments affected were con- 
cerned, although in a number of cases many 
of the strikers were still without employ- 
ment. Seven of the disputes ended in 
favour of the employers, one in favour of 
the employees. 

Among the fair wage schedules set for 
government contracts during November, 
one governing a construction project at 
MclIntyre’s Lake, N\S., gave the following 
rates for a day of 10 hours: foreman 
carpenter $2.25; carpenters $1.75; painters 
$1.75; masons $2.50; builders’ labourers 
$1.35; and common labourers $1.25. In 
another contract for construction of a rail- 
way line from North Sydney station to 
Sydney Mines, N.S., rates for a 9-hour day 
were: masons $3; blacksmiths $2; carpenters 
$2; blasters $1.65; labourers $1.50; driver, 
1 horse and cart, $2.50; driver, 2 horses and 


wagon, $3. 
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International 


Labour Organization 


Fifth Session, Textiles Committee 


Delegates from 21 countries, including Canada, adopted memorandum 
that outlines ways to better labour-management relations in the industry 


The ILO’s Textiles Committee,* com- 
posed of government, employer and worker 
delegates from 21 leading textile manu- 
facturing countries, at its fifth session in 
Geneva September 26 to October 7 outlined 
ways to better labour-management rela- 
tions and to raise productivity in the 
industry. Canada was one of the countries 
represented. 


The Canadian delegation comprised the 
following :— 


Government Delegates—H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, and J. T. Montague, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employer Delegates—Herbert F. Irwin, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto, and George 
Shaw, Personnel Manager, Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 


Worker Delegates—J. R. W. Whitehouse, 
Canadian Research and Education Director, 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCL), and Julien Dubé, Syndicat National 
Catholique du Textile de Montmorency 
(CCCL). 


Labour-Management Relations 


A memorandum adopted by the Com- 
mittee on labour-management relations in 
textile factories declares that it is desirable, 
in the common interest of workers and 
employers, to develop co-operation within 
undertakings in the textile industry. 

It is also desirable that regard be paid 
to the various international labour Conven- 
tions and Recommendations concerning 
labour-management relations. 


Methods to achieve this aim can be fully 
effective only if they stem from a common 
will to create a good atmosphere and if 
they are applied by all concerned, including 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, with 
loyalty and in a spirit of mutual respect. 





*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. Their 
recommendations are first examined by the ILO 
Governing Body, which then decides what action is 
to be taken on them. 
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Such co-operation should be sought by 
methods freely established through arrange- 
ments concluded within the undertakings 
themselves, so as to take into account 
special conditions obtaining in each under- 
taking, or by other means, according to 
the circumstances in each country. 

Freely established trade unions can con- 
tribute substantially to good _labour- 
management relations. 

The memorandum turns next to joint 
consultative bodies wherein, it declares, the 
different categories of workers—including 
women and supervisory personnel—should 
be duly represented through a free and 
secret vote of all workers employed in the 
undertaking. 

It lists a number of matters suitable for 
consideration by such bodies and says that 
it is important that these joint consultative 
bodies should meet at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

It suggests that in order to assist the 
working of such bodies, training courses— 
such as study groups or weekend courses— 
might usefully be organized to train actual 
or potential representatives both from the 
workers’ and employers’ side. 

These bodies should not encroach on 
functions which are proper to management 
or trade unions concerned and should not 
include within the scope of their discus- 
sions questions which are normally the 
subject of negotiations between organiza- 
tions of employers and workers. 

It points out the need that all concerned 
should recognize the necessity of technical 
improvements and efficient organization. 


Productivity 


The Committee also adopted a memo- 
randum on productivity. 

The memorandum, approved after much 
debate in the subcommittee stage, begins 
by declaring that the problem must be 
considered in relation to the economic 
realities in each country and adds:— 

“The last few years have demonstrated 
that in most countries the increase in 
markets of textiles has not always kept 
pace with the increase in the productive 
capacity achieved by the industry.” 





Any program for increased productivity 
in the textile industry, the memorandum 
declares, must be supplemented by arrange- 
ments for efficient and economical distribu- 
tion of the products. 


In their search for regular sales and 
planned production, “employers should 
encourage and pursue innovating venture- 
some campaigns of new uses for old 
products and new products for old and new 
uses” as has already been done in many 
countries. 


“The textile industry can play an 
important role in raising living standards 
throughout the world by increasing the 
productivity of its plants,” it says. 


The employers, trade unions and govern- 
ments should do everything possible to 
ensure that international competition for 
textile markets is on the basis of good 
designs and manufacturing ingenuity while 
ensuring fair wages and good working con- 
ditions in the spirit of international co- 
operation and fair practice. 


Arrangements should be made to stimu- 
late under-industrialized countries to bring 
about a greater degree of industrialization 
to improve the quality and design of their 
products, thus creating a greater volume of 
employment. 


Higher productivity must be accompanied 
by improved working conditions. It must 
offer to workers an increased level of real 
earnings, better working conditions and 
reasonable hours of work to be arrived at 
by collective bargaining between trade 


unions and employers. Arbitration may be 
used where appropriate. Where trade 
unions do not exist, their growth should be 
encouraged. 


Emloyers, workers’ representatives and 
governments have responsibilities for fore- 
seeing and minimizing the effects of 
redundancy due directly or indirectly to 
technological or other changes introduced 
to raise productivity. 


The memorandum also refers to the 
importance of systems of payment by 
results (incentive wages), work study, pro- 
tection of workers’ health, and good human 
relations within the enterprise. 


It says that the co-operation of workers’ 
organizations in securing for the workers 
an equitable share of the benefits of 
increased productivity can contribute 
greatly to the success of the program. 


Before it closed, the Committee passed 
resolutions suggesting that:— 

The attention of governments be drawn 
to the services which the ILO can render 
to the textile industries of their countries 
in the field of technical assistance; 

The ILO should undertake a comparative 
study of the wage systems in force in the 
textile industries. 

The Committee also approved a resolu- 
tion presented by its workers’ group calling 
attention of governments to the importance 
to the textile industry of the ILO Conven- 
tion on equal pay for equal work for men 
and women and urging that they should 
actively consider ratifying it. 





Meeting of Joint Maritime Commission 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the 
International Labour Organization met in 
Paris October 24 to 28 under the chair- 
manship of Canada’s Deputy Minister of 
Labour, A. H. Brown, who is chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body. 


The session was attended by shipowners’ 


and seafarers’ representatives from the 
leading maritime countries as well as 
representatives of the employers’ and 


workers’ group in the ILO Governing Body, 
and observers from the World Health 
Organization, and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 


The Joint Maritime Commission is the 
only bipartite body in the otherwise tri- 
partite (government, employer, employee) 
International Labour Organization. It was 
first established in March, 1920, to study 
questions relating to maritime employment 


placed on the agenda of its sessions by 
the ILO Governing Body. The Commis- 
sion is composed of two representatives of 
the Governing Body of the ILO and 15 
shipowner members and 15 seafarer mem- 
bers, plus five deputy shipowner members 
and five deputy seafarer members. The 
members were appointed by the shipowners’ 
group and the seafarers’ group of the 
International Labour Conference. 

The Commission sent a recommendation 
to the ILO Governing Body that an ILO 
tripartite preparatory technical maritime 
conference be convened in 1956 to be 
followed by a maritime session of the ILO 
general conference in 1957 to discuss :— 


General revision of the Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 
1949 (No. 98). 
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Engagement of seafarers through regularly 
established employment offices. 

Transfer of ships to flags of other than 
traditional maritime countries with refer- 
ence to social conditions and safety on 
board ship. 

Content of medicine chest on board ship 
and medical advice by radio to ships at sea. 

Possible adoption of an international 
instrument to ensure that national authori- 
ties responsible for issuing officers’ profes- 
sional certificate should alone be competent 
to suspend them. 

Reciprocal or international recognition of 
seafarers’ national identity cards. 

The Commission also adopted :— 

A recommendation that three questions 
concerning fishermen (minimum age on 
entry, medical examination on entry and 
periodically thereafter, and articles of 


agreement) be given first discussion at the 
40th (general) session of the ILO Confer- 
ence in 1957. 

A resolution drawing attention to the 
need for reciprocal international co-opera- 
tion in promoting seafarers’ welfare and 
suggesting the establishment of a tripartite 
subcommittee of the commission to deal 
with such problems on an _ international 
basis. 

A resolution supporting measures to 
improve the condition of refugee seafarers, 
particularly as regards travel documents 
and residence ashore. 

A resolution on provisions of medical 
treatment aboard ship. 

A resolution urging international uni- 
formity in the design of pilot ladders. 

A draft questionnaire to governments on 
flag transfer. 





Fifth Session, Permanent Agricultural Committee 


The Fifth Session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, which ended 
September 10, adopted suggestions for 
improving the conditions of agricultural 
wage earners, self-employed and _ semi- 
independent workers throughout the world. 
The Committee includes experts from all 
parts of the world. Its suggestions will be 
studied by the International Labour Organ- 
ization’s Governing Body. 

The experts recognized that in many less 
developed countries many basic problems 
must be solved before tackling the problem 
of the placement of agricultural workers as 
such. In the more developed countries 
there is a need for effective machinery to 
bring the worker to the farm and to put 
the farm employer in touch with workers 
seeking employment. The objective should 
be the establishment of public employment 
services with sections specially adapted for 
agricultural needs. 

In addition to the usual functions of 
employment services, agricultural sections 
should have the following tasks: (1) facili- 
tating and steering the movement of 
workers from areas of supply to areas of 
demand; (2) avoiding disorderly move- 
ments of workers in search of employment; 
(3) co-ordinating labour supply and demand 
with other regions and other industries or 
occupations; (4) encouraging the provision 
of adequate housing and welfare services. 
Agricultural workers’ and employers’ organ- 
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izations, where they exist, should play an 
active part in placement and employment 
programs. 


The experts considered the future Inter- 
national Labour Organization’s program 
relating to social problems in agriculture 
and devoted particular attention to practical 
work. The program must be carried out 
by the ILO acting independently, or in 
association with other international bodies 
such as the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


The experts suggested among other things 
that the International Labour Organization 
extend its compilation of statistics in order 
to obtain comparable information on: 
(1) working conditions in agriculture; 
(2) wages; (3) payments in kind; (4) social 
charges, etc. In view of the difficulty in 
making such comparisons, the work might 
be limited to certain regions or categories. 


The International Labour Organization 
should also pursue its studies on: (1) under- 
employment and unemployment in agri- 
culture; (2) various aspects of rural 
exodus; (8) industrial decentralization and 
its effects on rural populations; (4) mech- 
anization and its effects on employment; 
(5) seasonal workers, etc. 


The ILO should also study housing, 
health and safety in agriculture. Finally, 
the experts also suggested that govern- 
ments’ attention be drawn to the technical 
assistance the ILO could provide and the 
opportunities for utilizing ILO knowledge 
and assistance in the field of agriculture. 


Canadian Aids ILO in Classifying World’s Jobs 


The International Labour Organization 
aims to complete an international classifica- 
tion of occupations in time for the 1960 
population censuses. Occupational data 
converted to the common classification can 
be compared between countries. 


Some countries have indexed as many as 
60,000 different job descriptions. 

New jobs are constantly coming into 
being, as for example in atomic science and 
electronics, while others such as the tradi- 
tional blacksmith are tending to disappear, 
indicating the need to bring occupational 
classifications up to date from time to time. 


Some occupations, like that of the pearl 
diver, are peculiar to certain countries or 
regions. 

For some years now, as the organization 
mainly concerned with labour force 
problems, the ILO has been seeking to 
secure agreement between countries on basic 
methods of occupational classification. 


To carry forward the ILO’s program of 
classification of occupations, a working 
group of experts, drawn from various 
regions, met at ILO headquarters in Geneva 
from 17 October to 5 November 1955. 


The experts had before them a tentative 
classification taking into account the recom- 
mendations of the various international 
conferences of labour statisticians convened 
by the ILO in 1947, 1949 and 1954. In 
addition, they had before them replies 
received from a large number of countries 
to an ILO questionnaire on the subject. 


Neil McKellar of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics worked on the tentative classi- 
fication. Mr. McKellar formerly assisted 
the United Nations in developing the 
International Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion of all Economic Activities and the 
Standard International Trade Classification. 


An important objective to be served by 
the classification is to provide a common 
basic framework for presentation of national 
occupational data for international com- 
parison. 

Although one of its primary uses will be 
in making international comparisons of 
census-type data, its application could be 
extended to other types such as data on 
employment service operation, migration 
movements, analyses of wages and statistics 
of occupational accidents and diseases. 





Panel of Experts Recommends Measures to Promote Occupational Safety 


An International Labour Organization 
panel of experts composed of eight leading 
specialists from as many countries has 
recommended to the ILO a series of 
measures to promote occupational safety 
and health throughout the world. 

The measures recommended by the 
experts include the establishment of regional 
institutes on occupational safety and health 
to co-ordinate ILO technical assistance 
activities in this field, the preparation of an 
international encyclopedia on occupational 
safety and health, and the adoption of an 
international convention, supplemented by 
a recommendation to governments, to pre- 
vent the sale, hire and use of machines not 
equipped with safety devices. 

The experts suggested that the need for 
co-ordinating assistance in occupational 
safety and health with that in related fields 
might be met by creating regional safety 
and health institutes, which would be 
permanent institutions, staffed by a team of 
experts in safety, health, welfare, training, 
management and so on, who could thus 
cover much wider ground than the indi- 
vidual experts hitherto sent out, and might 
prove more economical in expert manpower 
in the long run and have more lasting effect. 


The experts felt that the publication of 
an encyclopedia of occupational safety and 
health would constitute one of the most 
useful tasks which th ILO could undertake 
at the present time. The work should 
prove useful to industrial physicians, safety 
engineers, educationalists, administrators 
and students as well as to managements 
who had a vital part to play in this field. 

The meeting noted that since the adoption 
by the ILO in 1929 of a Recommendation 
concerning responsibility for the protection 
of power-driven machinery, the movement 
towards built-in safety had made consider- 
able progress throughout the world. There 
was now a substantial volume of national 
safety legislation on the sale and hire of 
various kinds of industrial equipment. 

Where built-in safety was compulsory it 
protected firms building safe equipment 
against competition from those building 
unsafe and therefore cheaper equipment. 
The experts were unanimously of the 
opinion that whatever responsibility was 
placed on manufacturers, none should be 
taken away from users. 
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The experts felt that it was desirable to 
adopt an international Convention on the 
prohibition of the sale and hire of inade- 
quately guarded machinery and _ other 
industrial equipment. 

The Convention should be a simple one 
and confined to points on which there was 
general uniformity in practice throughout 
the world, that is: (1) the guarding of 


protections on revolving parts, and (2) the 
guarding of gearing. | 

The meeting also considered various 
international measures, other than Conven- 
tions, calculated to promote the safety of 
industrial equipment. They thought it 
desirable that a new Recommendation be 
adopted to supplement the 1929 instrument 
on power-driven machinery. 


HEE CTI ET SS 


ILO Makes Public Program for Improvement of Labour-Management Relations 


A blueprint for a world-wide Interna- 
tional Labour Organization program to 
improve labour-management relations has 
been made public by Director-General 
David A. Morse. David L. Cole, former 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service of the United States, 
who was commissioned by the ILO to 
formulate such a program, recently sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Cole advised that future ILO action 
in the field of labour-management relations 
should include the following elements :— 

The program should not be initiated by 
legislation but by the formulation of a set 
of principles; 

The ILO should furnish research facilities 
through a new Geneva centre which would 
provide among other things courses and 


seminars and collect and disseminate up-to- 
date information; 

Field activities should be considered a 
most vital part of the program and should 
include training within countries through 
indigenous personnel and machinery, with 
labour and management jointly partici- 
pating; 

A new ILO department should be estab- 
lished for the program. 

Mr. Cole noted that at present there are 
wide variations in degree of application of 
principles of labour-management relations 
with some countries denying such principles 
altogether. 

He thought the ILO’s_ responsibility 
should be to advance the development of 
co-operation with a dynamic promotional 
program with built-in, — self-educational 
features. 





Ratifications of ILO Conventions Now Total More Than 1,500 


The number of ratifications of ILO Conventions has risen above 1,500 for the first 
time. The receipt of 16 ratifications during this summer’s annual ILO conference brought 


the total to 1,511. 


Ratifications deposited during the conference came from Denmark (1), Ireland (2), 
Israel (2), Uruguay (1), Viet-Nam (2), Federal Republic of Germany (4), and Greece (4). 

Since the conference, 11 further ratifications have been registered. These came from: 
Denmark (3), India (1), Japan (4), Mexico (1), El Salvador (1) and Yugoslavia (1). 





13 Countries Train 687 ILO Worker-Trainees under UN Program 


Thirteen western European nations have opened the doors to their industries and 
factories to receive ILO worker-trainees from six different ILO member countries. 

Altogether 687 worker-trainees have received a total of 4,122 months of preparation 
and “show-how” in 380 different enterprises in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 


Finland and the Saar. 


The worker-trainees, all selected by the ILO under the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, came from Colombia, Greece, Iran, Israel, Turkey and 


Yugoslavia. 


The training cost $520,000, or about $750 to support a trainee for six months. 
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The labour-management committee of the 
Corporation of the Town of Timmins, Ont., 
is a good example of a service-type LMPC 
in operation. It has been functioning since 
1951 and, in the opinion of management 
and labour, has done much for both parties 


and a great deal for the citizens of 
Timmins. 
The committee works for the 165 


municipal employees of the town, and the 
eligible members of the staff are members 
of Local 10 and Local 34 of the National 
Union of Public Service Employees (CCL). 


J. W. Spooner, MLA for Cochrane South 
and Mayor of Timmins, and an ardent 
supporter and member of the labour- 
management committee, is greatly in 
favour of the LMPC idea and finds that 
it has accomplished much for everyone in 
the town. Recently he said: 


I find that there is a good and ever 
improving relationship between management 
and labour, brought about chiefly through 
the activities of the labour-management 
committee, and that this is reflected in a 
better relationship between all municipal 
employees and the citizens of Timmins, whom 
we serve. 


Paul Martel, President of Local 10, 

National Union of Public Service 
Employees (CCL), summed up the labour 
viewpoint as follows: 
_ There is no question that the relationship 
in all respects between management and 
employees has moved in the right direction 
since the labour-management committee was 
established here. 

The LMPC opened the door to discussion 
of mutual problems in an atmosphere of 
informality, where one can speak freely, be 
critical and listen to criticism of a useful, 
helpful variety. 

I am sure that it is safe to say that the 
employees and management have learned 
much from each other during the past few 
years, and that our meetings have helped 
to provide the people of Timmins with the 
kind of service they expect and pay for, 
from their public service personnel.’ 

* * * 

The Textile Committee -of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, composed of 
representatives of governments, employers 
and employees of 21 textile manufacturing 
countries, recently adopted conclusions to 
promote better labour-management rela- 
tions. The resolutions were couched in the 
following terms :— 
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“It is desirable, in the common interest 
of employees and employers, to develop 
co-operation within undertakings in the 
textile industry. 

“It is also desirable that regard be paid 
to the various international labour conven- 
tions and recommendations concerning 
labour-management relations. 


“Methods to achieve this aim ean be 
fully effective, only if they stem from a 
common will to create a good atmosphere 
and if they are applied by all concerned, 
including employers’ and employees’ organ- 
izations, with loyalty and in a spirit of 
mutual respect. 

“Such co-operation should be sought by 
methods freely established through arrange- 
ments concluded within the undertakings 
themselves, so as to take into account 
special conditions obtaining in each under- 
taking, or by other means, according to 
the circumstances in each country. 

unions can 
good labour- 


“Freely established trade 
contribute substantially to 
management relations. 


“Joint consultative bodies wherein the 
different categories of workers—including 
women and supervisory personnel—should 
be duly represented through a free and 
secret vote of all workers employed in the 
undertaking. 

“A number of suitable matters should be 
available for consideration of such bodies, 
and these joint consultative groups should 
meet at frequent and regular intervals. 

“In order to assist the working of such 
bodies, training courses—such as_ study 
groups or weekend courses—might be use- 
fully organized to train actual or potential 
representatives both from the employers’ 
and employees’ side. 


“These bodies should not encroach on 
functions that are proper to management 
or trade unions concerned, and should not 
include within the scope of their discus- 


sions questions that are normally the 
subjects of negotiations. 
“All concerned should recognize the 


necessity of technical improvements and 
efficient organization.” 





Establishment of Labour-Management 


Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 


posters. 
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for three days during October. The Board 
issued 12 certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, rejected four applications for 
certification, and ordered five representation 
votes. During the month, the Board 
received 13 applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers classified as first engineer, second 
engineer, and refrigeration engineer em- 
ployed aboard motor vessels and barges 
owned and operated on the MacKenzie 
River and Great Slave Lake water system 
by McInnes Products Corporation Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by National Sand and 
Material Company Limited, Toronto, 
aboard the 8.8. Charles Dick (see below). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of miscellaneous classifications of 
employees employed by La Bonne Chanson 
Incorporée at Radio Station CJMS, Mont- 
real (L.G., Qct., p. 1157). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by Keystone 
Transports Limited, Montreal, aboard the 
vessels Keybar, Keybell, Keydon, Keynor, 
Keyport, Keyshey, Keystate, Keyvive and 
Keywest (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited, Montreal, aboard 
the vessels Mohawk Deer, Belvoir, Red- 
cloud, Redfern, Redriver, Redwood, Sand- 
land and Wilkam C. Warren (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1285). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Sincennes-McNaughton Line Ltd., Mont- 
real, aboard the vessels Graeme Stewart, 
Rival, John Pratt, Mathilda, Lotbiniére, 
Fire Chef, Yvon Dupre Jr. James Battle 
and fehkew (L.G.,-Nov.,-p. 1285). 
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Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 
The Canada Labour Relations Board met 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Transit Tankers and Terminals Ltd., 
Montreal, aboard the vessels Coastal 
Carrier, Coastal Cascades, Coastal Cliff, 
Coastal Creek, Transbay, Transinland, 
Translake, Transriver and Transtream 
CLG. Nov.,.p41285).. 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Mohawk Navigation Company Limited, 
Montreal, employed aboard the _ vessels 
Caniaiv (Cl, Day oecord, hay ea usser: 
Golden Hind, Sir Thomas Shaughnessy and 
the barge Alfred Krupp (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1285). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by United Towing and Salvage Company 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the vessels Great 
Western, Strathmore and James Whelan 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

10. United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 488, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited 
employed in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories on Project No. 572 and classi- 
fied as plumber foreman, plumber, pipe- 
fitter, pipewelder, refrigeration mechanic, 
steamfitter, and apprentice (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1285). 

11. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited, employed in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories on 
Project No. 572 on the erection of structural 
steel and classified as structural iron 
worker, welder, and rigger on structural 
steel, including working foremen (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1285). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
-Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


12. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Seven Islands, Que., classified as 
despatcher, agent, and train order operator 
Ci7.Gs Sept:, p. 1038). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company, Seven 
Islands, Que., respondent (despatchers, 
agents, and train order operators) (L.G., 
Och ps 1457): 


2. Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
niclans and Draftsmen, Local 165, appli- 
cant, and Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., 
Chalk River, Ont., respondent (employees 
classified as instrument mechanic 


tronic)) (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). The appli- 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. | td 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, _canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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(elec- 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


cation was rejected for the reason that the 
proposed bargaining unit was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate 
for collective bargaining apart from the 
classifications with which it is now grouped 
in a certified bargaining unit. 

3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que., respondent (locomotive and car shop 
employees). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible 
to vote in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 


4. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Seven Islands, Que., respondent (loading 
dock employees) (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 







































the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board was of the opinion that it 
lacked jurisdiction in the matter. 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
eant, and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Seven Islands, Que., respondent, and 
Schefferville Iron Muners’ Association, 
Intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1156). The names 
of the applicant and intervener will appear 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

2. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, applicant and inmtervener, and the 
United Steelworkers of America, applicant 
and intervener, and the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Seven Islands, Que., respondent (warehouse 
and stores employees) (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 
The names of the Sept-Iles Railway 
Employees Association and United Steel- 
workers of America will appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: Remi Duquette). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal, 
respondent (see below) (Returning Officer: 
C..E.. Poirier): 

4, Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Guy Tombs Marine Services, Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (see below) (Return- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
respondent (see below) (Returning Officer: 
Ce Lie Porter). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union 
No. 31, applicant, and Southern Freight- 
ways Corporation Ltd., Vancouver (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1038). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by Davie 
Transportation Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Ine. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineer, 
employed by Guy Tombs Marine Services 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the MV ZL£thel 
Tombs (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 
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3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on _ behalf 
of a unit of TV studio watchmen employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
Cy Es Poirier); 

5. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 298, on behalf of 
a unit of building service employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
employed at Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. HE. Poirier). 

6. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, on behalf of a unit 
of electricians employed by Northern Con- 
struction Company, and J. W. Stewart 
Limited on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehouse- 
men employed by Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


8. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 13825, on behalf 
of a unit of carpenters employed by 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of warehousemen and 
checkers employed by The British Yukon 
Railway Company, Whitehorse, Y.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


10. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atlantic Broadcasters Limited, 
Antigonish, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 


11. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 


by Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

12. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 


by Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
13. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During October, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1, Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 510 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. Re,Currie). 


2. Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


3. Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
cilation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between the St. Charles 
Transportation Company Limited, Quebec, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., ‘p. 1158) was fully constituted in 
October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Achille Pettigrew, Quebec, 
as Chairman. Judge Pettigrew was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Raymond Caron, QC, and 
William Maxwell Ford, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 


with matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany) and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 1287) was fully 
constituted in October with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, 
Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Laidlaw was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Harold J. Riley, QC, and Thomas 
McGregor, both of Winnipeg, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


1. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TYV), 
Windsor, Ont., and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadeast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (L.G., Oct., p. 1158). The text of 
the unanimous report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., May, p. 542). 

2. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, Ont., and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (see above). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


1. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., Oct., p. 1158). 


Work Stoppage Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS. Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Co. Limited 
(CKLW and CKLW-TV), Windsor, Ont., 
and the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 


of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, H. Brooke 


Bell, QC, Toronto, and Earl Watson, 
Windsor, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below, omitting Appendix “A” and Wage 
Schedule. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the above mentioned parties was 
composed of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Chairman, Mr. H. Brooke Bell, 
QC, company nominee, and Mr. Earl 
Watson, union nominee. 

The Board was constituted on or about 
the 22nd day of August, 1955, and by agree- 
ment between the parties the first meeting 
of the Board was held in Windsor on the 
19th of September 1955, and the second 
meeting of the Board was held in Windsor 
on the 20th of September 1955. 

At both meetings of the Board the com- 
pany was represented by— 

Philip D. Isbister, Esq., as Counsel, 

W. J. Carter, Esq., Director of Engi- 
neering of the company, 

W. H. Gattfield, Esq., Treasurer of the 
company, 


and the union was represented by— 
Edward B. Jolliffe, Esq., QC, as Counsel, 
T. J. O'Sullivan, Esq., Regional Director 
of the union, 
William Spinks, Esq., Unit Chairman, 


and Messrs. Roger Wood, Esio 
Marzoto, Arthur King, Roland 
LeBlanc, members of the union 


bargaining committee. 


The union was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board on April 15, 1955, 
and after a number of meetings an agree- 
ment was reached on most clauses to be 
contained in a collective bargaining agree- 
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ment, but on certain matters the company 
and the union could not agree, and these 
matters were referred to your Board for 
investigation and report. These matters 
were :— 

1. Wages and Classifications. 

2. Union Security. 

3. Vacations and Holidays. 

4. Effective Date of the Agreement. 


On September 19 the full submissions of 
both parties with respect to the issues in 
dispute were heard by the Board, and the 
Board then spent the remainder of 
September 19 and all of September 20 
including an evening session in an effort 
to assist the parties in arriving at an agree- 
ment upon the above matters referred to 
the Board. As a result of the Board’s effort 
and with the co-operation of the parties the 
issues referred to the Board were resolved 
on the following basis :— 


1. Wages and Classifications: 

(a) The minimum wage schedule shall 
be as set out in Appendix “A” (appendix 
“A” omitted). 

(b) Employees now in the bargaining 
unit shall be integrated into the said wage 
schedule as follows (schedule omitted). 


2. Union Security: 

(a) During the first six months of the 
agreement, the company agrees to deduct 
an amount equal to one and two-thirds 
per cent (13%) of gross monthly earnings 
of each employee who shall authorize the 
company in writing to do so. Such deduc- 
tion to be made commencing with the first 
calendar month following receipt of the 
written authorization and to be irrevocable 
for the term of this agreement. 

(b) During the last six months of the 
agreement, the company agrees to deduct 
an amount equal to one and two-thirds 
per cent (14%) of gross monthly earnings 
of every employee in the bargaining unit. 

(c) The company agrees to remit the 
moneys so deducted to the union or its 
nominee monthly by cheque. 

(d) The company agrees to deduct an 
amount equal to one and two-thirds (14%) 
of gross monthly earnings monthly, com- 
mencing with the fourth month of employ- 
ment of each employee hired after the 
coming into effect of this agreement. 


3. Vacations and Holidays: 


(a) Employees shall be entitled to an 
annual vacation with pay on the following 
basis: If employed six (6) months on July 
1 of any calendar year, one (1) week within 
the calendar year. If employed twelve (12) 
months on July 1 of any calendar year, 
two (2) weeks within that calendar year. 
If employed ten (10) years on July 1 of 
any calendar year, three (3) weeks within 
that calendar year. 


(b) In addition to the foregoing, the 
company recognizes seven (7) statutory 
holidays, and agrees to give an additional 
week’s vacation in lieu of pay for five such 
holidays. The remaining two, Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, to be compensated 
for as shall be mutually agreed upon. 


4. Effective Date and Term of Agreement: 


This agreement shall be in full force and 
effect from October 1, 1955, to September 
30, 1956. 


5. Retroactivity: 


Each member of the bargaining unit now 
in the employ of the company shall receive 
the sum of $50 settlement pay. 


6. Extra Compensation for Performance of 
Technical Director’s Duties: 


This will be provided for in the agree- 
ment in accordance with the arrangements 


acceptable to the parties as advanced by 
the company before the Board of Concilia- 
tion. 


7. The agreement to be drafted and executed 
by the parties shall contain, in addition to 
the foregoing, those items agreed to during 
negotiations between the parties and 
recorded in the minutes of said negotia- 
tions, which shall be incorporated into the 
agreement in extended form and in language 
acceptable to the parties. 


The union representatives present at the 
meetings agreed to recommend that the 
issues referred to the Board be conciliated 
on the basis above set out, and thereafter 
the union membership ratified the said basis 
of settlement. Since that date the Board 
has been informed that the company and 
the union have incorporated the basis of 
settlement in a contract and a copy of the 
said contract as executed by the company 
representatives and the union representa- 
tives is attached to the first copy of this 
report. 

Dated at Belleville, this 11th day of 
October 1955. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) H. Brooke BELL, 
Company Nominee. 


(Sgd.) E. R. Watson, 
Union Nominee. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in a 
case heard on October 4, 1955. 

The dispute concerned the claim of 
certain maintenance of way employees to 
employment which had been assigned to 
persons other than employees holding 
seniority under the current agreements. It 
was alleged that this violated the agree- 
ments. 

The claim of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 


The dispute is summarized below. 


Case No. 660—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and_ the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 


Employees concerning the claim of certain 
employees for time worked by contractor’s 
gangs laying rails and ballasting. 


In presenting its case the union said that 
early in the year positions of extra gang 


foremen, assistant foremen, various machine 
operators and their helpers for various 
extra gangs were advertised by bulletins 
under the provisions of Wage Agreement 
No. 12 to employees holding seniority 
under that agreement. The positions were 
subsequently assigned to the successful 
applicants, who then held contractual rights 
to such positions under the agreement. 

It was alleged by the union that on and 
after June 1, 1955, the aforementioned 
employees were displaced from their posi- 
tions, and that these positions were filled 
by persons who held no seniority under 
the agreement. 

The company claimed that the men said 
by the union to have displaced those with 
seniority were employed by outside con- 
tractors and were not railway employees 
at all. 
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Since the beginning of railroading, the 
company stated, and continuing to the 
present day, certain track, bridge and 
building work has been performed by out- 
side contractors. In some phases of this 
work, foremen, assistant foremen, machine 
operators and helpers were loaned to these 
contractors and assigned from the ranks of 
maintenance of way employees. Such 
employees were usually continued on the 
railway payroll and, since the days of wage 
agreements, have been compensated in 
accordance with the provisions of such 
agreements while carried on the railway 
payroll. For rail laying and ballasting work 
being performed under current contracts no 
such employees were loaned. 

According to the railway’s contention, the 
wage agreements with the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees do not 
contain, and never have contained, rules 


prohibiting or restricting the contracting of 
work, which is the prerogative of railway 
management. 


The company argued that Section 14 of 
the wage agreement, which had _ been 
quoted by the union, referred to railway 
employees in departments other than the 
Maintenance of Way Department. The 
section reads as follows: 

Except in cases of emergency or temporary 
urgency, employees outside of the mainte- 
nance of way service shall not be assigned 
to do work which properly belongs to the 
Maintenance of Way Department, nor will 
maintenance of way employees be required 
to do any work except such as pertains to 
his division or department of maintenance 
of way service. 


.- 


The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention but it recommended that, in 
future contract jobs, when practicable, the 
parties concerned reconsider their position 
with regard to the use of such railway 
personnel as those referred to in the case. 





Mine-Mill (Canada) Not Yet in Existence, Application Rejected 


An application for certification by the 
International Union of Mine Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) was rejected 
last month by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board because, as the union’s Cana- 
dian constitution had not yet come into 
effect, the organization described in the 
application was held to be not yet in 
existence. 

The Union was seeking certification as 
bargaining agent for employees at the Port 
Colborne General Hospital. 

The question which the Board considered 
that it had to decide was whether the 
Union in question was, at the time of the 
application, part and parcel of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers or whether it was a new entity. 

The facts given in the Board’s report are 
as follows:— 

At the 50th convention of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers in March 1955, a constitutional 
amendment was passed which in effect gave 
the local unions in Canada the right to 
form a practically autonomous central body. 
The resolution stated in part that “all local 
unions in Canada shall be a part of and 
shall be bound by the provisions of the 
said Canadian constitution. The Interna- 
tional Executive Board and the Inter- 
national President shall take no action 
inconsistent with the Canadian constitution 
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and shall otherwise take no action having 
specific and direct application to the 
Canadian membership without consultation 
with and approval of the Canadian Execu- 
tive Board. All rights, title and interest 
of any kind possessed by the International 
Union shall be vested solely in the Cana- 
dian Executive Board... .” 


This constitutional amendment was 
adopted by international referendum vote 
on May 16, 1955. 


At a convention of the Canadian mem- 
bership of the Union held in Rossland, 
B.C., in July 1955, a Canadian constitution 
was adopted and a Canadian executive 
board was elected. The Canadian constitu- 
tion, however, was to come into effect on 
the taking of a referendum vote among 
Canadian members of the International 
Union. The Board said it had information 
that the required referendum vote had not 
been taken, neither had any arrangements 
been made for taking it. 


Considering all these facts the Board 
found that since the referendum vote had 
not been taken and the Canadian constitu- 
tion had not yet come into effect, the 
organization described in the application 
was not yet in existence. Consequently it 
decided that “the documentary evidence 
filed by the applicant cannot, in the circum- 
stances of this case, be treated as valid 
evidence of membership in such an 
organization”. 


S-GPeReeCeRYe BB PeCe me mes 


Changes in Wage Rates and Other Provisions 
in Collective Agreements, Oct. ‘54 to Oct. '55 


Wage rates were increased in three out of every four agreements in 
sample of contracts negotiated in year ending October 1. The largest 
proportion of the increases was in range of 5 to 9-9 cents an hour 


Wage rates were increased in three out 
of every four of a sample of collective 
agreements negotiated in the year ending 
October 1. Out of 555 agreements analysed, 
525 could be compared with the previous 
agreements and changes in provisions for 
wage rates and other working conditions 
were noted. Slightly more than 350,000 
workers are covered by the 525 collective 
agreements. 


A comparison of the findings with those 
of a similar survey of agreements becoming 
effective during the previous year (L.G., 
March, p. 319) indicates that approxi- 
mately the same proportion of agreements 
provided for increased wage rates in both 
periods. In both years the largest propor- 
tion of increases was in the range of 5 to 
9-9 cents an hour. However, in the most 
recent year a larger number of wage settle- 
ments were for amounts up to 4-9 cents 
and a lesser number provided increases of 
10 cents and more than in the preceding 
year. The two surveys are not strictly 
comparable since the same agreements were 
not necessarily used in each year, and the 
coverage differs to some extent. 


It appears that more of the larger 
bargaining units benefited from wage rate 
increases during the period October 1, 1954, 
to October 1, 1955, than during the pre- 
ceding year: 87 per cent of all workers 
against 66 per cent. The various propor- 
tions of workers affected by wage rate 
changes in collective agreements during the 
past two years is illustrated by the accom- 
panying chart, which shows the percentage 
of workers covered by collective agree- 
ments according to the size of the wage 
rate increase. This may sometimes differ 





The collective agreements from which 
the information in this article is taken 
are part of a sample of 1,000 agree- 
ments used in the Economies and Research 


Branch for analytical purposes. From 
this sample, 555 agreements covering 
366,800 workers, renegotiated between 
October 1, 1954 and October 1, 1955, 


have been compared with the previous 
agreement for changes in wage rates and 
working conditions. Other contracts in 
the sample were renegotiated during the 
period under review but copies of them 
had not been forwarded to the Branch 
in time to be included. 

Wages not expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for 
purposes of this study. Where, under a 
particular agreement the wage increase 
varies in amount among occupational 
groups, the increase is taken to be the 
amount applicable to the largest occupa- 
tional group. In agreements having a 
term longer than one year and providing 
for wage adjustments at various specified 
times, only the total amount applicable 


during the first year of the contract is 
used. 





receiving a given wage rate increase. Some 
agreements, for instance, do not provide a 
uniform increase in wage rates for all the 
job classifications. In such cases the wage 
increase to the largest occupational group 
was applied to the entire bargaining unit. 

A large majority of the 555 contracts 
included an increase in wage rates, and/or 
a reduction in hours of work, an increased 
number of paid statutory holidays and 
liberalized vacation provisions. In addition, 
health, welfare and/or pension plans were 
introduced in a small number of contracts. 
Wage changes were still the most frequent 
contract change as shown by the following 


from the number of workers actually distribution: 
Per Cent of Total 
Workers 
Change in: Agreements Covered 
Wage rate change only.........-..e sees sere eect sete eens Weds: 37.9 
Wage rate change and change in one or more other items. oon 46.1 
Noi change in any itemi? : 00.6 tei i leeks eee bees et eee 16D 8.9 
Change in items other than wage rates only...........--- TO 317 
Agreements non-comparable as to wage rates— . 
No change in other itemS........0-.62ce sree eseeas 4.3 ar 
Ghange in other) Themis. 4). Oni tk 5 ~ aka s aut ie es 0. 
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The frequency of wage rate changes and changes in other working condition provisions 


was as follows: 


Type of Contract Change: 
Wage increase 


Vacation gplain 2. 2 ess... ere eee a en 
Paid Jatatutoryenolidays ee ae een ee 
HOI. (OLseWOL once eae hee ae 


Introduction of health, welfare and/or 


Wage Rate Changes—As may be seen 
from the accompanying table, a majority 
of the 555 collective agreements in the 
survey provided increases in wage rates in 
amounts up to 9:9 cents per hour. In 
approximately 75 per cent of all the agree- 
ments, this wage rate increase became 
effective at the same date as the agreement. 
In the case of 44 agreements affecting 
39,000 workers, however, wage rates were 
increased more than once during the first 
year of the agreement. The increase in 
the wage rates was scheduled for a date 
subsequent to the effective date of the 
agreement in 36 agreements affecting 25,000 
workers. 

Most of the agreements with wage rate 
increases of 15 cents or more were to run 
for a period of two years, and the amount 
of increase recorded was usually the sum 
of two increases within the first year of 
the agreement. In other agreements where 
rates were increased by 15 cents or more 
per hour, part of that amount was to 
compensate for a reduction in the number 
of regular hours of work per week. 

Of 168 contracts which were to be in 
effect for a period of two years or more, 
145 provided an increase in wage rates. 
Of these, 63 contracts stipulated a first 
increase within the first year of the con- 


eoeceer eee eee eee ee ee ee seo eevee 


Per Cent of Total 


Workers 

Agreements Covered 
Bes dpe Peres hie 70 84.1 
SERPS oe 2185 One 
Stes rigs goon hay aR OS 14.8 20.8 
Sibeeirael np aeiiones Lie 8.3 
pension plans.... 10.3 6.5 


tract and a further increase or increases 
after the first year. Second or third wage 
increases usually took place on the anni- 
versary dates of the agreement. Other 
two-year agreements with an initial wage 
increase contained a clause whereby wage 
rates could be discussed again at the 
termination of each year during the life 
of the agreement. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—Few 
of the agreements examined contained a 
clause governing the periodic adjustment 
of wage rates according to changes in the 
consumer price index. Only 39 agreements 
affecting 20,000 workers still retained these 
escalator clauses. In 20 agreements cover- 
ing close to 18,000 employees, escalator 
clauses were not renewed, while such clauses’ 
were introduced in only four agreements 
covering small groups of workers. 

Hours of Work—Regular hours of work 
were reduced under 60 collective agree- 
ments affecting 30,000 workers. In 75 per 
cent of these, the work week was reduced 
to 40 hours, while in the others the reduced 
work week still exceeded 40 hours. As in 
the case for wage increases, the reduction 
in regular hours of work usually became 
effective on the same date as the agree- 
ment. But in some agreements, it was 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES PROVIDED IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


(In 555 agreements signed between October 1, 1954 and October 1, 1955) 






































All Industries Manufacturing 
aa Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Agreements Workers Covered Agreements Workers Covered 
Number | Per Cent |} Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
No change in wage rates....... 128 24-4 46, 000 13-0 12 24-3 25, 700 13-6 
Wage rates increased........... 397 75:6 | 308,200 87-0 224 75:7 163, 700 86-4 
Upto 4-9cents per hour....... 167 29-9 103, 900 29-3 98 88-1 42,900 22-6 
O=IVOCERtS DEr NOUTa.. aoe. 188 85-8 174,000 49-1 106 85:8 107, 000 66°5 
10-14-9 cents per hour......... Al 7:8 25, 400 72 19 6:4 12,700 6-7 
16 or more cents per hour...... 11 2-1 4,900 1-4 1 0-4 1,100 0-6 
Li Ty REA, SEI gy a 
Totals—agreements with com- 
parable wagerates........... 525 100-0 354, 200 100-0 296 100-0 189, 400 100-0 
Agreements where wage rates 
were not comparable......... SOs) | ae eee re 122 6008|/S2 eee 23 >| ere hie OOO RI iaaerts neers 
Totals—all agreements 
GMAW! noaoaesooncs DOO ene SHAY) |Locoosncaes 319 8] Sees TOT GOOG eet hoe 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING WAGE RATE INCREASES 
IN SAMPLE OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS SIGNED BETWEEN 
OCTOBER 1, 1953 AND OCTOBER 1, 1954 AND BETWEEN OCTOBER I, 1954 AND OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Per Cent 
Sas Per Cent 


Be October 1, 1953 — October 1, 1954 (Total of 292,500 Employees in Agreement Sample) 


Y 
YJ) October 1, 1954 — October 1, 1955 (Total of 354,200 Employees in Agreement Sample) 

















m 


NO INCREASE INCREAS INCREASE INCREASE 
INCREASE UP TO 4.9 5-9.9 10-— 14.9 15 CENTS 
CENTS CENTS CENTS OR MORE 


stipulated that the reduction in hours would 
take place at a later date or that the 
40-hour work week would be reached 
through a gradual reduction in the number 
of hours. 


Paid Vacations—Next to wage rate 
increases, improved vacation plans were 
the most frequent agreement change. 
Vacation plans were changed in slightly 
more than 20 per cent of the 555 agree- 
ments examined. Of the 120 agreements 
with improved vacation plans, one-third 
introduced a third week of vacation. The 
Service requirement for the third week of 
vacation varied considerably, but in a 
majority of cases was set at 15 years. In 
30 other contracts the number of years of 
service needed for a third week of vacation 
was reduced, usually by three or five years 
to 20 or 15 years of service. A reduction 
in service requirements, generally to five 
years, for a second week of vacation was 
also found in 29 agreements. A fourth week 


(Continued from page 1374) 


consequence of its dispute with the CCL 
national body, due to a _ disagreement 
between the CCL and the international 
UMW on certain jurisdictional matters. It 
was felt that amalgamation without the 
UMW would rob the Federation of half its 
numerical strength and an even greater 
portion of its leadership and vigorous 
spirit; and that since CCL _ provincial 


federations had been given two years to | 


merge with their TLC counterparts there 
was no need to hurry matters. 


64736—53 


of vacation, mostly after 25 years of 
service, was added in 18 collective agree- 
ments. 

Paid Statutory Holidays—An additional 
paid statutory holiday was granted by 42 
agreements covering 56,000 workers. Under 
25 other contracts affecting 14,000 workers 
there were two more paid holidays. From 
three to six additional holidays were pro- 
vided in 11 agreements for a total of 4,000 
workers. Where the number of statutory 
holidays was increased, it was generally 
brought to a total of seven or eight 
holidays. 

Pension and Welfare Plans—Welfare 
plans were introduced under 47 agreements 
covering 21,000 workers. Benefits made 
available by these plans include one or 
more of the following: medical and/or 
accident insurance, group life insurance and 
paid sick leave. Pension plans were also 
introduced under 10 agreements. Pension 
and welfare plans were not generally 
detailed in the agreements. 





In the election of officers at the closing 
session, Sid Oram, UMW officer, was 
re-elected to head the Federation for his 
fifth term. He was elected without oppo- 
sition. Also re-elected as First and Second 
Vice-presidents were Martin Merner, 
Sydney, and John Lynk, Glace Bay. Others 
re-elected were Secretary-Treasurer Ben 
O’Neill of Sydney, and executive members 
Harry Terris, Springhill; Don Nicholson, 
Stellarton; and Fred Nicholl, Halifax. 
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Legislation Enacted by Parliament 


of Canada during 1954-55 Session 


Most important of the session’s labour legislation were amendments to 


Unemployment Insurance Act and Government Employees Compensation Act 


The second session of the 22nd Parliament 
opened on January 7 and was prorogued on 
July 28. 

The most important of the labour legis- 
lation of the session were the extensive 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, which included an increase in the 
benefit rates, provision for a new benefit 
formula and changes in the rates of con- 
tributions. The Government Employees 
Compensation Act received a considerable 
number of amendments, mostly of an 
administrative nature. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Extensive amendments made to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act went into 
foree on October 2. The Bill, as intro- 
duced on April 5, was summarized on page 
569 of the May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
It received second reading on May 9 and 
was referred to the Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations. Several amend- 
ments were made to the Bill in Committee 
and also in the Committee of the Whole 
House to which the Bill was subsequently 
referred. The most significant of these are 
noted below. 

The Bill as introduced had reduced the 
maximum period of regular benefit from 
51 to 30 weeks but provided that for a 
transitional period-of three years after the 
Act went into force insured persons having 
an existing equity would not be limited to 
30 weeks’ benefit. The Committee on 
Industrial Relations recommended that the 
period of maximum benefit be increased 
beyond the 30 weeks provided for in the 
Bill. The Bill was accordingly amended in 
the Committee of the Whole House to 
provide that the maximum duration of 
regular benefit will be 36 weeks. 

The period during which appeals may 
be made from decisions of the Insurance 
Officer and the Board of Referees was 
extended. A person may appeal to the 
Board of Referees from a decision of an 
Insurance Officer within 30 days rather than 
21 days, as before. An appeal to the 
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umpire from a decision of a Board of 
Referees must be made within 60 days 
instead of 30 days. 


A further amendment made by the 
Industrial Relations Committee requires 
that regulations made by the Commission 
to give effect to a decision to bring 
employments under the Act or exclude 
employments from its operation must be 
approved by the Governor in Council. 
Furthermore, regulations made by the 
Commission with the approval of the 
Governor in Council imposing additional 
conditions relating to contributions or 
benefits to part-time or seasonal workers, 
to those paid on the basis of piece-work or 
other basis other than time, or to married 
women, must now be reported on by the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee before they are made. 


Changes were also made with respect to 
the appomtment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commissioners. As before, three 
Commissioners are provided for, including 
the Chief Commissioner.’ The amendment 
provides that the Chief Commissioner is 
appointed for 10 years and the other two 
Commissioners for a period not exceeding 
10 years. A Commissioner ceases to hold 
office when he reaches 65 years of age but 
may be reappointed on a year-to-year basis. 
Formerly, the Chief Commissioner held 
office for 10 years and the other Com- 
missioners for five years but they were 
eligible for reappointment. All three 
Commissioners, however, previously became 
ineligible for office at age 70. 


Government Employees Compensation 


A number of amendments were made to 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act, chiefly designed to improve the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





administration of the legislation. Under 
the Act, which was first passed in 1918 
and consolidated in 1947, federal Govern- 
ment employees are eligible for payment 
of compensation, medical and _ hospital 
expenses and other benefits from the federal 
treasury for disablement from accident or 


industrial disease arising out of their 
employment. The right to compensation 


and the amount are determined by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. Approximately 200,000 government 
employees are covered by the Act. 


One of the changes is that compensation 
is now paid in accordance with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province 
in which the employee is usually employed, 
rather than, as under the earlier wording of 
the Act, according to the law of the prov- 
ince in which the accident occurred or the 
disease was contracted. In introducing the 
Bill in the House of Commons, the Min- 
ister of Labour stated: “It is considered 
that this change will bring the application 
of the legislation more closely in line with 
provincial workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion which applies, generally, if the 
employee’s usual place of employment is in 
the province even though the specific 
accident may have. occurred outside the 
province.” The Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations for deter- 
mining the place where the employee is 
usually employed. 


Provision was made for the inclusion 
within the definition of “employee” of 
persons who are not paid a direct wage or 
salary but who are otherwise employees of 
Her Majesty, as; for example, persons on 
loan to a Government agency from private 
industry. Previous to the amendment only 
persons paid a direct wage or salary by the 
Crown were covered. 


In order to provide for uniformity in the 
application of the Act to employees 
assigned to employment outside of 
Canada, an amendment provides that such 
employees will be deemed to be employed 
in Ontario. Formerly these persons were, 
for the purpose of granting compensation, 
deemed to be employed in the province 
where they were ordinarily resident imme- 
diately prior to entering employment out- 
side of Canada. 

A new section provides statutory authority 
for granting compensation for employees 
engaged locally outside of Canada. If such 
an employee is usually employed in a 
country having a law providing for a 
system of workmen’s compensation payable 
out of an accident fund, the Treasury 
Board may approve that payments be made 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to 


the accident fund as may be deemed 
necessary by the Minister of Labour. 
Where such a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation is not in effect, the Minister, 
with approval of Treasury Board, may 
award compensation as he deems fit to an 
employee locally engaged outside of Canada 
who suffers injury arising out of and in 
the course of employment or contracts an 
industrial disease, or to his dependants in 
case of his death. Previously, locally 
engaged staff were excluded from the Act 
but a Treasury Board regulation authorized 
a Canadian Government Department which 
maintained a post abroad to pay the 
employer’s contribution if the country 
concerned had passed a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Where there was no such 
law the Treasury Board authorized appro- 
priate compensation on the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of External Affairs 
according to the circumstances of each case. 


Several changes were made with respect 
to third party action and subrogation. The 
Act permits the prosecution of actions 
instituted by an employee, or by the Crown 
under subrogation of the right of the 
employee, against third parties for damages 
for negligence, as an alternative to claiming 
compensation under the Act. The Act 
provides that if the employee elects to sue 
the third party rather than take com- 
pensation and fails to obtain what he 
is entitled to under the Act, he is to be 
paid the difference between what he 
actually obtains through court action and 
the amount of the statutory compensation. 
An amendment permits him to claim the 
difference if he has settled out of court 
with the Munister’s consent. Where an 
employee elects to take compensation and 
the Crown recovers a larger sum from the 
third party, a new provision authorizes 
payment to the employee of the amount 
in excess of the compensation paid. 
Formerly any excess was paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. A_ further 
amendment to this section provides that 
the parent, tutor or guardian of an infant 
dependant may make an election for such 
dependant. 


A new section provides for the payment 
of supplementary expenses, on recommenda- 
tion of the Munister, in cases where the 
death of an employee entitled to com- 
pensation occurs at a place other than the 
place where he is usually empioyed. 


Finally, the Minister of Labour was given 
the authority to promote accident preven- 
tion activities in the federal public service. 
The Minister stated in the House that the 
accident prevention program in this field is 
comparatively new and that in promoting 
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accident prevention the Department of 
Labour is co-operating with all existing 
accident prevention agencies within the 
government service. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments to the Blind Persons’ Act, 


which provides for federal-provincial agree- 
ments to be made for payment of allow- 
ances to needy blind persons, lowered the 
age of eligibility for a blind persons’ 
allowance from 21 to 18 and increased the 
maximum income allowed. 

The amounts of maximum income 
allowed, including the allowance, are raised 
by $120 in the case of a single person or 
$240 in the case of a blind recipient living 
with a spouse. The amounts of maximum 
income now allowed are $960 a year for 
an unmarried blind person, $1,160 a year 
for an unmarried person with a dependent 
child or children, a combined income of 
$1,560 for a married blind person with a 
sighted spouse and $1,680 for a blind 
person with a blind spouse. 

The maximum federal contribution in 
respect of a recipient is 75 per cent of $40 
a month. 


Bills Not Passed 


For the third consecutive year, Mrs. 
Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton West) intro- 
duced a Bill to prohibit discrimination 
between men and women in rates of pay 
for work of comparable character, similar 
to the equal pay laws in effect in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. The 
proposed legislation would have applied to 
works and undertakings under federal juris- 
diction, including Crown Corporations and 
the federal Civil Service. In the debate on 
second reading of the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour stated that he was not prepared 
to support the proposed legislation at that 
time but considered that further investiga- 
tion was desirable before final conclusions 
were reached as to the kind of legislative 
action necessary in the federal field and 
that a study of the problem would be 
carried forward quickly to completion. The 
Bill was defeated by a vote of 107 to 83. 

A Bill introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), the same as the 
one introduced during the past few years, 
sought to provide for the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues by requiring 
an employer to grant this form of check-off 
upon request of a union certified as the 
bargaining agent. This Bill was defeated 
by a vote of 133 to 54. 





Labour Legislation in Alberta, 1955 


Three safety measures passed at this year’s session: revised Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act and Coal Mines Regulation Act and new Gas 
Protection Act that makes provision for certification of gas fitters 


The Alberta Legislature met on February 
17 and prorogued April 6. Two of the 
major safety laws of the province were 
revised—the Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act and the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
Changes were made to bring both laws up 
to date with developments in their fields. 

A new Gas Protection Act was passed 
to provide for provincial regulation and 
inspection of gas installations and equip- 
ment for consumers and the compulsory 
certification of gas fitters. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


A completely revised and consolidated 
Coal Mines Regulation Act was passed, 
effective July 1, replacing the Act of 1945. 
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New provisions were added dealing with 
diesel locomotives, trucks, underground 
filling stations, coal dust, accumulation of 
water, fire precautions, first aid and hospital 
facilities and barriers of coal between 
adjoining mines. Most of the new sec- 
tions are designed to protect the employees 
against fire and explosions from coal dust 
and from the danger of accumulations of 
water. Many provisions formerly in the 
regulations were transferred to the Act, 
including the regulations regarding strip pit 
mines and provisions respecting the care 
and handling of explosives, ventilation, 
wash houses, rock dusting and examination 
procedure for granting certificates. New 
regulations under the revised Act were 
issued recently and are summarized on 
page 1292 of the November issue. 


The new Act does not differ in principle 
from previous legislation. It regulates the 
operation of coal mines (both underground 
and strip mines) to ensure safety, adequate 
working conditions, and the efficient pro- 
duction of coal. 


So that the technical management of a 
mine may be undertaken only by a quali- 
fied person, either the owner himself or his 
agent in charge of the mine is required to 
hold a first class miner’s certificate. The 
legislation also sets out the basic organiza- 
tion required for the operation of a mine: 
an overman next in line from the manager, 
who must hold a first or second class 
miner’s certificate and whose duties are 
specified; examiners, who must hold first, 
second or third class miners’ certificates, 
and on whom rests responsibility for daily 
inspection; and qualified shot-firers. A pro- 
fessional mine surveyor must be appointed 
to make the required surveys and plans of 
the mine, and where electricity over 200 
kilovolt amperes is used in the mine, a 
mine electrician must be appointed. As to 
the miners themselves, men may not work 
at the working face unless they hold certifi- 
cates or learners’ permits. 


An owner may not begin operation of a 
mine without a permit from the Director 
of Mines, and he must also have a permit 
to abandon a mine. In addition to his 
responsibility to require safe operation of a 
mine, the Director may also order that 
wasteful operations be remedied, if a 
district inspector reports that the method 
of operation of a mine is such that the 
coal is not being recovered as economically 
as possible. If the mine management dis- 
putes the reasonableness of an order made 
by the Director, the dispute is to be settled 
by arbitration in a manner set out in 
the Act. 


As to conditions of employment, the 
minimum age for employment in or about 
a mine is 17 years; maximum hours under- 
ground are eight in a period of 24 hours 
except in special circumstances. A person 
applying for a miner’s certificate must 
present a medical certificate certifying that 
he is physically fit to perform the duties 
of a miner, and any person who has not 
previously been employed in the province 
or who has not been employed in a mine 
for six months must furnish the mine 
management with such a certificate in- 
cluding a certificate that his eyesight is 
satisfactory. Where miners’ wages are 
related to the coal mined, there is provi- 
sion in the Act for the election by the 
mine employees of a check weigher, who is 
paid by them and who may be removed 
from office by a vote of the employees who 


elected him. The management of the mine 
may not remove a check weigher from 
office, but may lodge a complaint with a 
judge of the district court, who may order 
his removal if he finds grounds sufficient 
to justify it. 

Certain requirements are set out in 
respect to mine buildings, including the 
requirement that wash houses must be 
provided and equipped with showers and 
hot water. 

The precautions required to be taken 
because of the particular hazards peculiar 
to mines are set out in detail. These have 
to do with adequate supports to prevent 
cave-in, safe methods of shot-firing and 
blasting, adequate ventilation and_ safe- 
guards against dangerous gases, prevention 
of the accumulation of water, prevention 
of coal dust explosions, precautions against 
fire, adequate means of raising and lower- 
ing men and materials, and safe trans- 
portation within the mine. 

Provision is made for an _ extensive 
system of inspection to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. The Act provides 
for the appointment of a District Inspector, 
assistant District Inspector and an elec- 
trical inspector, all of whom are required 
to hold first-class miners’ certificates. 

The inspector must visit every mine in 
his district as often as his duties permit 
and circumstances require. He may enter 
and inspect the mine at any time and 
make any inquiry or examination necessary 
to ensure that the Act is being complied 
with. He may require the production of 
any report, book, document or any, other 
thing necessary for carrying out the 
inspection. 

If an inspector finds that any mine or 
part of a mine is endangered, he may order 
remedial measures to be taken and the men 
to be withdrawn from the mine or part of 
the mine concerned, but the owner, agent, 
or manager may appeal to the chief 
inspector against the inspector’s orders con- 
cerning remedial measures, and if agree- 
ment is not reached the matter must be 
settled by arbitration. 

The Minister of Mines may direct an 
inspector to hold a formal investigation of 
any accident in any mine or any matter 
connected with the working of any mine. 

Inspections cover the following matters: 
shafts, slopes and tunnels, underground 
roadways, mine outlets, methods of work, 
ventilation, gases, inflammable dusts, elec- 
tricity in all its forms, steam and com- 
pressed air equipment, hoisting and haulage 
apparatus, coal-cutting and loading 
machinery, care and use of explosives, 
shot-firing, roof and side control of working 
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places and roadways, timbering and mine 
supports generally, health conditions and 
such other matters as affect underground 
workmen, duties assigned to certificated 
officials and workmen, and inspection of 
surface equipment and related matters. 

In addition to making inspections, in- 
spectors act as presiding examiners at 
examinations held under the Act, and 
inquire into the causes of all fatal and 
serious accidents. 

At each mine, the owner or agent is 
required to appoint in writing one or more 
examiners, who hold a first, second or third 
class certificate and whose duties consist of 
making inspections with regard to the 
presence of gas, ventilation, the conditions 
of the roof and sides and general safety. 
The mine is to be divided into districts 
and one examiner appointed for each 
district on each shift. In a small mine 
the manager may act as examiner if he 
can properly discharge both functions. The 
examiner must devote his whole working 
time to his duties as examiner except in a 
small mine (1.e., a mine in which not more 
than 30 men are employed underground in 
the space of a 24-hour day) where he is 
employed in measuring work done in firing 
shots or where his other duties do not 
prevent him from thoroughly carrying out 
the inspection assigned to him. The Act 
also requires the manager to appoint 
persons from amongst the mine employees 
to perform special inspection functions. 

In addition to government inspection and 
the inspection that the management is 
required to perform, the Act authorizes the 
mine employees to appoint an inspection 
committee of two persons to be paid by 
the persons who appointed them. In order 
to be eligible for such an appointment the 
person must have had at least five years’ 
experience in underground work and hold 
a miner’s certificate. A person appointed 
to an inspection committee in a strip mine 
must have had at least one year’s experl- 
ence in strip mining. 

The inspection committee may, at least 
once a month, inspect the shafts, roads, 
levels, workings, airways, ventilating appa- 
ratus and old workings and machinery. 
When an accident occurs which is required 
to be reported, the committee may inspect 
the place of the accident in order to ascer- 
tain the cause, and when a serious or fatal 
accident or emergency arises the committee 
may enter the mine as soon as an official 
is able to accompany them. 
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The principal new provisions are described 
below. 


Certificates of Competency 


Three classes of certificates for under- 
ground mining are provided for as well as 
a manager’s certificate for a strip mine, a 
foreman’s certificate, blaster’s certificate, 
mine surveyor’s certificate, two classes of 
mine electrician’s certificates, a miuner’s 
certificate and a miuner’s permit. ‘The 
certificates are the same as before except 
that there are now two classes of elec- 
trician’s certificates instead of one. To be 
eligible for the new electricians’ certificates 
(second class) the candidate must be at 
least 20 years of age and have had one 
of the following types of experience: 
(1) one year’s electrical experience in a 
mine; (2) two years’ practical electrical 
experience including six months’ experience 
in a mine; or (3) a diploma or degree from 
a recognized school approved by the Board 
and one year’s practical electrical experi- 
ence in a mine. Candidates for under- 
ground mining certificates are now required 
to hold mine rescue certificates, unless they 
are exempted by the Director of Mines, 
and first aid certificates. 


The minimum age for candidates for a 
miner’s certificate or provisional miner’s 
certificate 1s lowered from 20 to 18 years 
and the holder of a miner’s permit must 
be at least 17 years old, the minimum age 
for any type of employment in the mine. 
The miner’s certificate is the lowest type 
of certificate qualifying a person to be 
employed underground without supervision. 
Miner’s permits are granted to learners who 
are capable, in the opinion of the district 
inspector, of being employed at the working 
face under the supervision of the holder of 
a miner’s certificate or of being employed 
at a location at the working face desig- 
nated by the mine manager as a training 
place and approved for the purpose by the 
Director. 


Mine Safety Rules 


Diesel Locomotives 


Electric or diesel locomotives may be 
used only with the written permission of 
the Director of Mines. Formerly, permis- 
sion was not required for the use of 
locomotives operated at a speed of less 
than six m.p.h. Application for permission 
must state the type and construction of the 
locomotive, the sections of the mine in 
which it is to be operated, the maximum 
gradient of each haulage road and, in the 
case of a diesel locomotive, the percentage 
of inflammable gas present in the general 
body of air. 


The track on which a locomotive is 
operated in a mine must be strong, rigid 
and properly laid and maintained so that 
the locomotive and its load will be 
supported with maximum safety at all 
times. Each curve must be of a safe 
radius and, where necessary, the outer rail 
must be raised or a guard rail provided. 
The clearance on each operated road must 
be adequate to prevent the restriction of 
alr currents and to prevent accidents. 

The type of locomotive used must be 
approved by the Director and all parts and 
accessories are to be maintained in fheir 
proper condition. Flame-proof traps are 
required to be fitted to diesel locomotives 


to prevent emission of sparks, flames, 
smoke and noxious gases. 
In order to ensure that the braking 


system is in good working order, the Act 
requires that, at least once a week and 
after repairs and adjustments, the system 
be examined and tested thoroughly by a 
capable person appointed in writing for the 
purpose by the manager. The test is to 
include an application of the brakes: when 
the locomotive is moving and a continuous 
application of the air brakes for at least 
ten minutes with the engine stopped. 

At least once a day when a diesel is 
used it must be examined by a capable 
person. The flame-proof trap fitted to the 
exhaust opening of the engine must be 
detached and replaced by a clean flame- 
proof trap once a day or oftener if 
necessary. 

Reports of the state of the brakes and 
flame-proof trap must be entered and 
signed by the person making them in a 
book kept at the mine for the purpose. 

The manager is to determine the 
maximum load to be hauled by each 
locomotive, the maximum speed and other 
matters necessary to ensure the safe 
running of trains. Where special precau- 
tions are necessary to ensure safe oper- 
ations, the manager is to have notice of 
them posted in the roadway, as approved 
by the district inspector. 

The engine of a diesel locomotive is not 
to be kept running while the locomotive is 
stationary unless there is sufficient ventila- 
tion passing to dilute, render harmless and 
remove exhaust gases. At least once each 
month a sample of the exhaust gases 1s to 
be taken from the locomotive and tested 
for carbon monoxide and the locomotive 
will be deemed defective if the undiluted 
exhaust gas contains more than two parts 
per thousand of carbon monoxide. 

As regards general operation of loco- 
motives, the Act states that a locomotive 
is not to be used if it has a defect that is 


liable to affect its safe operation and is 
not to be overloaded under any circum- 
stances. The driver must be thoroughly 
trained in the operation of the unit. The 
locomotive must not be operated in a mine 
at an unsafe speed, andyon main and tail 
rope haulages a conspicuous red light or 
reflector must be shown on the front and 
rear of each train of cars. When a loco- 
motive in a mine is not in use it must 
be housed in a suitable housing station 
approved by the district inspector and the 
electrical inspector. 

With respect to filling diesel locomotives, 
the Act states that the oil tanks of loco- 
motives must be filled only at filling 
stations authorized by the manager and 
approyed by the district inspector. The 
underground filling station must have a 
smooth concrete floor, be ventilated by a 
through current of air and constructed of 
non-flammable material and provided with 
fire-proof doors opening outward. Adequate 
fire-fighting equipment must be kept in the 
filling station, maintained in good working 
order and approved by the _ district 
inspector. 

Oil supphed at a filling station is to have 
a flash point of not less than 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit as certified by the refiner. It 
is to be taken below ground only in suffi- 
cient quantities for one day’s work unless 
permission to take in a larger quantity is 
obtained from the district inspector and it 
must be transported below ground in strong 
metal receptacles which do not leak. 
Adequate means must be provided to 
prevent the spilling of oil during filling of 
the oil tanks. If any is spilled it must be 
immediately taken up with sand, deposited 
in a fire-proof receptacle and removed from 
the mine at intervals not exceeding 24 
hours. All empty oil containers must be 
taken out of the mine daily. The Act 
requires that a copy of the section regard- 
ing underground filling stations be posted 
in a conspicuous place at the station. 


Trucks 


New sections regarding truck roads 
require that they be maintained in good 
condition and be of adequate width to 
provide clearance for safe passing of 
vehicles at passing points. Where a rear 
dumping truck discharges its load at a 
place that is not on level ground a sub- 
stantial bumping block or other means must 
be provided to prevent the truck from 
backing too far. Truck drivers. are 
required to maintain a_ safe distance 
between trucks on roads. A flagman is to 
be on duty to give signals in a strip mine 
where conditions prevent the exchange of 
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signals between a truck driver and the 
operator of a shovel or dragline. During 
mechanical loading operations no person is 
to remain in the cab of a truck unless it 
is protected by a substantial covering. 


Coal Dust 


The precautions to be taken against a 
coal dust explosion in underground mines 
are much more detailed in the new Act. 
The Act now sets out specifically where 
the process described as dusting is required, 
provides for the division of the mine into 
zones for the purpose of dusting and sets 
out the method to be used for sampling 
coal dust. The district inspector is author- 
ized to exempt in writing any mine or part 
of a mine from these provisions. 

The floor, roof and sides of each road 
that is accessible is to be treated with 
incombustible dust in such manner and at 
such intervals of time as will ensure that 
the dust on the floor, roof and sides will 
always contain not less than 65 per cent 
of incombustible dust. This requirement 
is not necessary, however, if the dust 
mixture on the floor, sides, timbers and 
roof of the road contains at least 30 per 
cent water or if tests show that the floor, 
roof and sides of a road in their natural 
condition contain sufficient incombustible 
matter to comply with the requirements of 
the section. If methane is present in the 
ventilating current the minimum amount 
of 65 per cent of incombustible matter is 
increased by one per cent for each one- 
tenth of one per cent of methane in 
the air. 

For the purpose of dusting, each mine 
is to be divided into zones in a manner 
satisfactory to the Director. A plan show- 
ing the number and location of the zones 
is to be kept at the mine office and a 
copy sent to the district inspector. When 
a new zone is added notice must be sent 
to the district inspector setting out the 
location, length and number of each new 
zone. 

Before a part of a road is dusted for the 
first time with incombustible dust, it is to 
be cleaned as thoroughly as possible of all 
combustible dust. No dust may be used if 
it is prohibited by the Minister of Mines 
on the ground that it would not be effective 
or that it would be injurious to the health 
of persons working in the mine. 

As regards sampling, dust is to be sampled 
at one or more representative places in 
each zone during each calendar month, and 
whenever by visual inspection the dust in 
a zone of entry one hundred feet or more 
in length appears to contain sufficient coal 
dust to make the incombustible content of 
all dust in the zone less than 65 per cent. 
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The district inspector is authorized to 
collect check samples whenever he deems 
fit, and may be accompanied by a mine 
official and assisted by the official in deter- 
mining the representative place in each 
zone at which samples will be collected. 

When dust is sampled, the Act requires 
that separate samples be taken and 
analysed from the floor of the road and 
from the roof and sides. The methods of 
sampling from the different sections of the 
road are set out in detail. A report of 
each test is to be recorded in a book 
kept at the mine for the purpose, showing 
the zone and exact location at which the 
sample was taken. Copies of the report 
are to be posted in the mine and forwarded 
to the district inspector on or before the 
twelfth day of the next calendar month. 


Accumulation of Water 


If a mine working approaches within 
120 feet of a place which is likely to 
contain a dangerous accumulation of water 
or gas, or any disused workings which 
have not been examined and _ found 
free from accumulations of water or 
gas, the working which approaches such 
place must not exceed eight feet in width 
or height or such greater width as may be 
permitted by the Director. At least one 
borehole near the centre of the working 
face and sufficient flank boreholes on each 
side at intervals of not more than 15 feet 
must be kept constantly, at a sufficient 
distance of not less than 15 feet, in advance. 
If a working is approaching an overlaying 
accumulation of water, the district in- 
spector, after consultation with the manager 
and the engineer, may require that solid 
pillars be left in or that water be removed 
from the area. 

As before, no water may be allowed to 
accumulate in a strip mine. However, if 
the Director is satisfied that it is in the 
public interest to do so, he may, upon 
application, permit the accumulation of 
water in a particular case upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe. ‘Where 
combined operations are carried _ on, 
adequate ditches and other necessary works 
must be provided to ensure that water will 
be prevented from entering the strip mine 
from adjacent land. The foreman is 
required to make at least two complete 
inspections during the shift, one in each 
half of the shift, of all ditches and areas 
at which water might enter the mine, and 
is to enter a report of the inspections in 
a book kept at the mine for the purpose. 

If at any time a condition exists which 
might cause danger to a person employed 
either at the surface or underground, the 


foreman is immediately to withdraw to 
safety all persons under his charge and 
report the condition by the quickest method 
to the person in charge of underground 
operations. On receiving the report, the 
person in charge must withdraw to safety 
all persons in his charge. Except where 
necessary for inquiry into the cause of 
danger, for removal of the danger or for 
exploration, no person is to be re-admitted 
to the mine or the dangerous part of it 
until a competent person has made a further 
complete inspection and found that the 
dangerous condition no longer exists, has 
entered an inspection report in a book kept 
for the purpose and: has had a copy of 


the report posted in the mine in a 
conspicuous place. 
During abnormal weather or other 


abnormal conditions the manager must 
arrange for a continuous patrol of the 
ditches and other works. 


Fire Precautions 


Additional fire precautions are contained 
in the new Act. As previously, suitable 
chemical fite extinguishers are to be pro- 
vided at the main entrance to each hoisting 
shaft, slope or permanent escapeway, at 
each hoist room or ventilating fan where 
the housing is not fire-proof and at the 
bottom of each hoisting shaft. Special 
precautions must be taken where there 
exists any danger from grease being stored 
and inflammable materials are forbidden 
underground unless they are contained in 
fire-proof receptacles. 

In addition, the Act now prohibits fire 
to be used for any purpose below ground. 
However, the district inspector may grant 
permission in writing to do emergency work 
and cutting by electricity, if the work is 
done in a fresh intake of air at a location 
free from inflammable material. The Act 
prohibits the use of an internal combus- 
tion engine underground unless its use is 
authorized by the Director in writing and 
subject to such terms as he may prescribe. 

Within 30 feet of a filling station, 
whether above or below ground, no person 
may smoke, or use a light other than a 
locked flame safety lamp or adequately 
protected electric lamp, or use any means 
for igniting inflammable gas. 


First Aid 


Further requirements were also set out 
with respect to the provision of first aid 
facilities. As before, properly constructed 
ambulances or stretchers, splints, bandages, 
blankets and sufficient medical and other 
first aid supplies are to be kept at each 
mine ready for immediate use. 


In addition, where more than ten men 
are ordinarily employed in a mine, the 
Owner, agent or manager must furnish first 
aid pocket kits and the supplies necessary 
to keep them replenished. Each crewman, 
examiner, driver boss or fireman is required 
to carry a first aid pocket kit when on 
duty and report to the manager when 
fresh supplies for the kit are required. 
Where the district inspector is satisfied that 
the first aid stations are adequate to meet 
the need, he may grant exemption from 
the pocket kit requirements. 


Barrier Pillars 


Where coal mines adjoin, the owners are 
required to leave in each seam along the 
common boundary line a pillar of coal of 
such width that it and the pillar left by 
the adjoining property owner will be a 
sufficient barrier to ensure the safety of 
the employees in either mine in case the 
mine on the other property is abandoned 
or allowed to fill with water. The width 
of the pillar is to be determined by the 
Director in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the owners or operators, and 
no mining may be carried on within 100 
feet of the boundary line until the deter- 
mination is made. 

Mining is prohibited in the barrier pillar. 
The surveyor of a coal property may, with 
the consent of the Director, enter a mine 
on an adjoining property to survey the 
position of the workings of the mine along 
the barrier pillar. Plans of the survey of 
the faces of the workings along the barrier 
pillar are to be prepared within 60 days 
of the extraction of coal adjoining the 
barrier pillar and must be filed immediately 
with the owner of the adjoining property, 
with the Director, and with the District 
Inspector. 


As regards mines adjacent to oil and gas 
wells the Act states that no coal may be 
mined within 300 feet of a borehole drilled 
for petroleum, natural gas or other 
minerals. Where the mine _ workings 
approach within 2,000 feet of a borehole, 
the owner, agent or manager is to keep 
at the mine office a plan of the mine 
showing the position of the workings of the 
mine in relation to the borehole and pro- 
jected workings. He must forward a copy 
of the plan to the Director as soon as the 
workings approach within 2,000 feet of the 
borehole and must notify the Director of 
any additions, amendments or extensions 
made to the plan. 
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Approval of Equipment 


Only approved equipment, tools or 
applances operated otherwise than by hand, 
and approved explosives and machinery 
may be used in a mine. A list of such 
approved equipment was issued in the 
recent regulations under the Act. 

If the Director sees fit he may, on 
application, issue a special permit author- 
izing the installation and use for demon- 
stration or experimental purposes. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


A new and completely revised Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act was passed to bring 
the legislation in line with modern tech- 
nical advances in the field. There has 
been a marked trend towards more uniform 
pressure vessel legislation in the provinces 
over the past few years and the Alberta 
Act is a further step in this direction. 

A new feature of the Act is the provision 
for the appointment of a Board of Advisers 
to report and advise the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour regarding the formulation 
of regulations and the administration of 
the Act generally. The definitions section 
was revised and the definitions are now 
similar to those in common use throughout 
Canada. 


A number of matters dealt with in the 
former Act will now be dealt with by 
regulations in order that they may be 
more readily adjusted to meet changing 
industrial conditions. These include the 
classification, qualifications and duties of 
boiler inspectors, and the classification of 
certificates required according to the capa- 
city of the various types of plant. 


Coverage 


The coverage of the Act is now set out 
in detail and is similar to the Ontario and 
British Columbia Acts. The Act covers all 
pressure vessels subject to the legislative 
authority of the province. It does not 
apply to a steam boiler of two h.p. or less 
in capacity and less than three cubic feet 
in volume; boilers used in heating a 
private residénce occupied by not more 
than four families; unfired pressure vessels 
and plants operating at, and with relief 
valves set at 15 pounds p.s.i. or less; vessels 
six inches or less in diameter and one and 
one-half cubic feet or less in total volume 
and those having an internal diameter of 
24 inches or less used for storing hot water 
in a private residence occupied by not more 
than four families. Also excluded are air 
receivers or air pressure plants operating at 
and with relief valves set at 50 pounds 
p.s.. or less, a boiler used in connection 
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with an open type hot water heating 
system; a pressure vessel operated by a 
railway; shipping containers subject to 
inspection by the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners; and a _ pressure. vessel 
subject to the Canada Shipping Act. 
Refrigeration plants with a capacity of less 
than three tons and pipe lines subject to 
inspection by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners for Alberta are also 
exempted from the Act. 


Inspection 


With regard to inspections, the Act 
requires that the owner must have the 
pressure vessel prepared for inspection in 
the prescribed manner and at the pre- 
scribed intervals. If there is a possibility 
of gas, vapour or fluid flowing into a 
pressure vessel or setting while the vessel 
is being inspected the person in charge 
must keep someone available to keep gas 
or fluid out of the vessel or setting. 

On inspection, the inspector is to see 
that pressure vessels are being operated in 
compliance with the Act or regulations and 
may examine pressure vessels in the course 
of construction or when undergoing repairs. 


The inspector may set and seal the safety 
valves prescribed for any pressure vessel or 
plant, may test the pressure gauge and 
ensure that the apparatus is safely installed 
in accordance with the regulations. 


At any time when he deems it in the 
interests of safety the inspector may 
inspect a pressure vessel, issue an order 
relating to its future management and oper- 
ation and forbid its operation until his 
requirements have been carried out. The 
inspector is also authorized to issue written 
instructions for the safe operation of a 
pressure vessel or for washing out and 
cleaning the interior and he may forbid the 
operation of the pressure vessel until the 
instructions have been complied with. 


The engineer or person in charge of a 
pressure vessel is to assist the inspector in 
any way required and make full disclosure 
of any defects in the pressure vessel which 
are known to him or believed to exist. 


A person may apply to an inspector to 
have a special inspection or test made or 
other special services performed. The 
applicant is lable to the Minister for all 
expenses in connection with the special 
inspection or services. The owner is also 
liable for all expenses including a prescribed 
per diem charge if the inspector has 
arranged with the owner to make an 
inspection and the pressure vessel is not 
ready or, if for any other reason for which 
the owner can be held responsible, the 
inspector has to return again to inspect the 


pressure vessel. Until the owner pays the 
expenses the inspector is to refuse to issue 
an inspection certificate or to allow the 
pressure vessel to be operated. 

An inspection certificate is issued by the 
inspector if he finds that the pressure vessel 
is in safe working order and properly set 
up with the prescribed fittings. The certifi- 
cate must state the maximum pressure at 
which the vessel may be operated and is 
valid for the period stated on it or until 
the next inspection. The owner and the 
person in charge of a pressure vessel must 
ensure that the inspection certificate is 
either conspicuously placed adjacent to the 
pressure vessel where it can be easily read 
or 1s retained and safeguarded in a manner 
approved by the chief inspector and pro- 
duced upon demand of an inspector or a 
member of the police force. No person is 
permitted to operate a pressure vessel unless 
a subsisting certificate of inspection is held 
fori 

The owner is required to register with 
the Department every pressure vessel he 
expects to operate during the ensuing pre- 
scribed interval and pay the required fee. 
It is prohibited to operate a pressure vessel 
unless it is registered. 

Except with written permission from an 
inspector, no person is permitted to alter 


or interfere with any valve, gauge or 
apphance required by the Act to be 
attached to a pressure vessel. The chief 


steam engineer of a steam plant is lable 
for any interference with any gauge or other 
apparatus required by the Act to be part of 
the equipment of the steam plant. A new 
provision states that where supervision of a 
pressure plant by a certified engineer is not 
required the owner is liable for interfer- 
ence with any such apparatus. 


Certification of Engineers 


Four classes of engineers’ certificates, a 
fireman’s certificate and a pressure vessel 
welder’s certificate are now provided for as 
well as special and temporary certificates. 

As mentioned above, the detailed provi- 
sions regarding the qualification and exam- 
ination of engineers and the classifications 
of certificates required according to the size 
and type of plant are no longer in the Act 
but will be dealt with by regulations. The 
Act merely states that a steam plant carry- 
ing a working pressure of 20 pounds p.s.1. 
or more may not be operated unless it is 
under the general supervision of a person 
holding a valid certificate qualifying him to 
act as chief steam engineer of the plant 
and unless it is under the continuous 
supervision of the holder of a certificate 
qualifying him to act as shift engineer. 


Where an engineer cannot exercise satis- 
factory supervision over the entire plant, 
sufficient certificated shift engineers must 
be employed so that all parts of the plant 
are adequately supervised by a qualified 
engineer. This latter provision is new and 
was also added to the British Columbia 
Act this year. 

A further new provision states that 
boilers or steam plants used for heating 
purposes in oil fields subject to the juris- 
diction of The Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation Board may be operated 
at pressure of 35 pounds p.s.. without being 
supervised by a certified engineer. 

As previously, only certified welders may 
weld a pressure vessel or pressure piping. 
A new provision requires an inspector to 
take possession of the pressure welders’ 
certificate and forward it together with a 
report to the Chief Inspector if he finds 
any welding on a pressure vessel which does 
not meet the requirements of the Act or 
regulations. On receiving the report, the 
Chief Inspector may have the welder exam- 
ined and issue to him the certificate for 
which he qualifies. 

Certificates under the Act remain valid 
during the period of their registration, until 
the expiry of the period stated on them, or 
until they are cancelled, suspended or 
revoked. The holder of a valid certificate 
is required to apply for re-registration and 
remit the necessary fee before April 1 each 
vear. <A certificate which becomes void 
because of non-registration may be rein- 
stated on application and payment of the 
fee but if an engineer’s or fireman’s certifi- 
cate has not been registered for three years, 
and a welder’s certificate for one and one- 
half years, the Chief Inspector may require 
the applicant to undertake an examination. 
Certificates of engineers and firemen are 
required to be posted in a conspicuous place 
in the engine room; those of locomotive, 
traction, portable boiler or hoisting engi- 
neers and of pressure welders are to be 
produced on demand of an inspector or 
member of the police force. 

The holder of an engineers’ certificate is 
authorized to sketch, construct, install, 
operate, repair and give advice on all 
matters regarding a steam or refrigeration 
plant, pressure vessel or any machinery, 
equipment, building or structure of which 
his certificate gives him charge. . 

The new Act lists the reasons for which 
a certificate may be cancelled. These 
include habitual intemperance or drug 
addiction, mental or physical incapacita- 
tion, malicious destruction of the employer’s 
property, absence from the plant without 
being properly relieved of his duties or 
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without the consent of the chief or shift 
engineer, obtaining a certificate by fraud, 
allowing another to operate under his certifi- 
cate or contravening the Act or regulations. 

If an inspector finds that a serious defect 
in a plant has not been disclosed to him 
by the chief engineer or engineer in charge 
and that the engineers should have known 
of the defect by virtue of their office, the 
engineers will be deemed negligent and their 
certificates may be cancelled or suspended 
by the Minister. The inspector may take 
possession of the engineers’ certificates to be 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector together 
with a complete report on the matter. 

A new requirement provides that if an 
owner believes that a part of a pressure 
plant has been damaged through the 
negligence of a certified engineer or if he 
believes that the holder of a certificate is 
guilty of any of the offences for which a 
certificate may be cancelled he must imme- 
diately make a written report to the 
inspector. The inspector is to investigate 
the matter and may take possession of the 
certificate and forward it to the chief 
inspector together with a report of the 
investigation. The chief inspector is to 
forward a report on the case to the 
Minister who may suspend or cancel the 
certificate or take any other necessary steps. 


Board of Advisers 

For the first time the Act provides for 
the appointment of a Board of Advisers 
consisting of five members to report to and 
advise the Minister regarding the formula- 
tion of regulations and the administration 
of the Act generally. Two of the members 
must hold engineer’s certificates under: the 
Act, two must be registered professional 
engineers actively engaged in a field dealing 
with equipment covered by the Act, and 
not more than one member may be a full- 
time employee of the Department of 
Labour. The Board is to meet on the 
request of the Minister, Deputy Minister 
or Chief Inspector and prepare reports on 
subjects as requested. 


Investigation of Accidents and Explosions 

Inquiries into accidents or the manner 
of operating a pressure vessel or other 
matters may be held by the Chief Inspector 
or an authorized inspector. Twenty-four 
hours’ notice in writing of the place and 
time of the inquiry must be given to the 
owner or person in charge of the pressure 
vessel, who may appear and be present 
throughout the inquiry. The inspector 
holding the inquiry may require the attend- 
ance of witnesses, examine them on oath 
and take down in writing all questions and 
answers. 
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If an explosion occurs to a pressure 
vessel, the owner or person in charge must 
send a full report to the Chief Inspector 
within 24 hours setting out the location, 
persons injured or killed and the cause and 
particulars as far as they can be ascertained. 
Following an explosion nothing can be 
moved, except what is necessary to save a 
life or protect property, until an inspection 
has been made. The Chief Inspector must 
make a full report to the Minister of facts 
of any serious explosion and the Minister 
may appoint a person to make an investiga- 
tion with all the powers conferred by the 
Public Inquiries Act. 


In an action for damages in respect of 
injuries sustained because of an explosion 
if, at the time of the explosion, the pres- 
sure vessel was being operated without a 
valid inspection certificate, the onus of proof 
that the explosion was not caused by the 
negligence or improper conduct of the 
defendant is upon the defendant. 


General 


The Act provides that an appeal les to 
the Minister from an order of the Chief 
Inspector affecting the operation, construc- 
tion or design of a pressure vessel, an 
order cancelling or suspending an inspec- 
tion certificate or from a decision of the 
Chief Inspector as to the extent to which 
one engineer can exercise general super- 
vision. The appeal must be made within 
30 days of the order and the decision of 
the Minister is final. 


Penalties are set out for summary con- 
viction of a contravention of ‘the Act. 


Regulation of Gas-Burning Equipment 


The Gas Protection Act provides for 
regulation of the manufacture, sale, instal- 
lation and use of gas equipment for 
consumer use, including equipment for the 
use of liquefied petroleum gas. It does not 
apply to the system of public utilities nor 
to any gas equipment or installation which 
may be exempted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The new Act, which came into effect 
April 1, is similar to legislation in effect 
in the other western provinces, the Gas 
and Oil Burner Act passed in Manitoba 
ine 719520. Gil 952 Sep, <1225) them Sas 
katchewan Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act of 1953 (L.G., 1953, p. 1649), and the 
British Columbia Gas Act passed in 1954 
(L.G., 1954, p. 1744). 

The actual rules governing the design 
and installation of equipment are to be 
set out in regulations which have not yet 
been issued. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations governing 
the design, construction, installation and 
maintenance of gas equipment. The regu- 
lations may provide for the _ testing, 
inspection and approval of equipment and 
may prohibit the sale in the province of 
unapproved equipment. Precautions to be 
taken in the sale of gas equipment, includ- 
ing instructions to be given to the pur- 
chaser, may also be laid down. The 
regulations may also prescribe the manner 
in which installations, alterations and con- 
nections must be made, and the measures 
to be taken for the protection of workmen 
and the public. Permits for the instal- 
lation or operation of gas equipment and 
certificates of approval may be required. 
Provision may also be made for the exam- 
ination of gas fitters, and for the issuing 
of certificates of proficiency. Any person 
who is not the holder of a subsisting 
certificate of proficiency may be prohibited 
from engaging in the trade. 

In order to carry out the examination 
of gas fitters, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to appoint boards 
of examiners, and to prescribe the nature 
of the examinations and the standards of 
proficiency to be attained. Certificates may 
be of different classes, and the work which 
may be performed by holders of each class 
of certificate may be prescribed. 

There is provision in the Act for the 
adoption by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any recognized code of gas 
safety rules, in whole or in part, upon the 
recommendation of the Minister charged 
with administration of the Act. 

Inspectors who may be appointed to 
enforce the Act will have the right to 
enter premises at any reasonable time for 
inspection purposes. No inspector or other 
person acting under the Act is lable for 
injury, loss or damages caused by reason 
of defect in gas equipment or the putting 
into operation of the provisions of the Act. 


Penalties are provided for violations of 
the Act or regulations. A municipality or 
other corporation contravening the provi- 
sions of the Act or regulations is liable on 
summary conviction to a fine of not more 
than $200 for each day during which the 
offence continues. The fine for an indi- 
vidual is not less than $10 nor more than 
$50. Prosecutions must be commenced 
within two years of the date of the offence. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons’ Act was passed 
authorizing the Government of Alberta to 
participate in the federal-provincial plan 
for the payment of pensions of up to $40 
a month to the permanently and totally 
disabled residents of the province between 
18 and 65 years and setting out the admin- 
istrative details of the scheme. 


In 1958, Alberta passed a Disabled 
Persons’ Pensions Act providing for a 
system of pensions to disabled residents 
over 21 years of age and last year, 
when the federal-provincial scheme was 
announced, this Act was amended to 
provide for the plan to be carried on on 
a joint basis with the federal Government. 
The new Act, which was made retroactive 
to January 1955, is now similar to the Acts 
of the other provinces. 

The 1953 Act is still continued in force 
and the minimum age for eligibility for a 
pension was lowered to 18 years. 


Teachers 


The School Act was amended to provide 
that if a teacher participates in a strike 
under the Alberta Labour Act, any con- 
tract of employment entered into between 
the teacher and another school board 
before the strike is terminated is void. 
However, the school board may agree in 
writing to the teacher accepting employ- 
ment with the other board. 





Labour Legislation, Prince Edward Island, 1955 


Workmen's Compensation Act amended to increase maximum earnings 
on which compensation may be based. Department of Labour established 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which was in session from February 8 to 
April 5 amended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to increase the maximum 
earnings on which compensation may 


be based and to raise certain benefits 
payable to dependants in case of the 
death of the workman. Provision was 
made for setting up a Department of 
Labour. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


Several significant amendments were 
made to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
increasing the amount of annual earnings 
taken into account in computing compen- 
sation for disablement and raising benefits 
payable to dependants in case of the death 
of the workman. 

Effective from January 1, 1956, the 
celling on annual earnings on _ which 
compensation is computed is increased 
from $2,500 to $2,700. The maximum in 
the other provinces is $3,000 except in 
Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, where it is $4,000. 


The amount allowed for funeral expenses 
was increased from $150 to $200, the 
amount payable in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, where 
the amount is $250. 


The widow’s allowance of $50 a month 
was left unchanged but the allowance in 
respect of a child under 16 years (under 
18, if attending school) living with a parent 
was raised from $12.50 to $15. The allow- 
ance payable to a child with parent in 
the other provinces varies from $12 to $25. 
A corresponding change was made in the 
maximum allowance payable to a consort 
and children, i.e., from $100 to $110 a 
month or the amount in respect of a widow 


and four children. The maximum amounts 
allowable to other dependants where there 
is no widow or children were raised from 
$30 to $40 for a parent, with a maximum 
of $60 for all other dependants instead of 
the former maximum of $45. 


Establishment of Labour Department 


In the Speech from the Throne it was 
announced that the Government considered 
that the appointment of a Miuinister of 
Labour and the formation of a Depart- 
ment of Labour was the most effective 
way to handle the labour problems which 
are frequently brought before it. 


Subsequently, by an amendment to the 
Public Departments Act, provision was 
made for setting up a Department of 
Labour headed by a Minister of Labour. 
W. F. Allan Stewart was appointed Muin- 
ister of Welfare and Labour. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The residence qualifications which must 
be fulfilled before a mother is eligible to 
receive an allowance on behalf of her child 
under 16 years was reduced. Now, the 
child must have resided in the province 
for two years immediately prior to the 
date of the application for the allowance 
instead of three vears as formerly. 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of British Columbia finds Labour Relations Board has no 
power to reopen poll held for the taking of a representation vote 


On August 29, the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, on the application of a 
hotel employees’ union, quashed an order 
of the Labour Relations Board rejecting 
the union’s application for certification. 
The Court found that the Board has no 
power to reopen a poll held for the taking 
of a representation vote or to revise a 
voters’ list after a vote has been taken. 
A representation vote is a decision of the 
employees and is not subject to review or 
revocation by the Board. The Board was 
accordingly ordered to certify the union 
which obtained the majority vote. 


The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Manson, who reviewed the facts of the 
case. In April 1953, Local 260 of the 
British Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union 
applied to the Board for certification as 
bargaining agent for the Georgia Hotel 
portion of the bargaining unit of which 
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Local 28 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union had been the bargaining 
agent. The Board, after determining 
whether the proposed unit was appro- 
priate for collective bargaining, classified 
the employees as eligible or not eligible 
to vote. It constituted the unit on the 
same basis of classification of employees as 
that which had prevailed during the 
bargaining agency of Local 28, and was 
about to conduct a representation vote 
when litigation intervened. Proceedings 
were stayed until the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada of January 25, 
1955 (L.G., June, p. 676). 


After the Supreme Court of Canada had 
ruled that a labour board may certify a 
bargaining agent for a small unit carved 
out of a larger unit, the Board directed 
a vote to be taken on February 11, 1955, 
prepared a voters’ list, distributed it, and 


took the vote. Local 260 obtained more 
than 50 per cent of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote, which, according to Sec- 
tion 12(4) of the Act, entitled it to be 
certified as the bargaining agent. 

The Board, however, after the vote had 
been taken, proceeded to inquire into the 
voters’ list. It discovered that out of the 
224 employees eligible to vote, 21 were 
absent during voting hours and did not 
vote, but it refused to divulge the names 
to Local 260. It then directed that the 
poll be reopened to allow certain listed 
employees a chance to vote. The list 
included the 21 names mentioned before 
and 19 additional names not on the voters’ 
list. The poll was to be reopened for a 
continuous period from 11:30 p.m., March 
3, to 11:30 pm., March 4. The Board 
did not proceed with the proposed vote 
but on March 16 issued an order rejecting 
the application for certification of Local 260. 
Local 260 then began proceedings to have 
the Board’s actions reviewed by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Manson found no criticism 
of the Board’s behaviour up to the time 
it began its post-election inquiry into the 
voters’ list. Local 260 did not make a 
new application after the litigation but the 
Board, in directing a vote to be taken, was 
acting on the application made by Local 
260 in April 1953. It did not prior to the 
vote disturb the classification of employees, 
or in any way disturb the unit as set up 
in May 1953. This was a very proper 
course, as otherwise the delay caused by 
litigation would have been advantageous to 
one of the contesting parties. 

He said that revising a voters’ list after 
a vote has been taken is an unheard-of 
election practice that might easily lead to 
abuse. The Board should have settled the 
list of employees eligible to vote before 
the election. Regulation 13(1)(d) gave 
the Board the right to segregate certain 
ballots for a ruling if impersonation was 
suspected. However, a revision of the list 
was quite a different matter. The Judge 
also held that as an interested party, Local 


260 had a right to know the names of the 
21 persons found to be absent from work. 
The Board’s refusal to divulge the names 
might in itself be a ground for making 
the writ of certiorari absolute, as was done 
in a not dissimilar circumstance in Jn re 
Ont. Labour Relations Board; Toronto 
Newspaper Guild v. Globe Printing Co. 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1174). The Board had no 
right to add 19 names to the personnel 
of the unit after the vote had been taken. 
There was no evidence that the list was 
incorrect, and even if it were, the Board 
could not say so after the election. Revis- 
ing a voters’ list after a vote has been 
taken is a practice that could only be 
justified if there was clear and unequivocal 
authority in the Act to do so. The Judge 
found no such language in the Act. 

The Judge ruled also that the Board 
had no power under the Act to reopen a 
poll. Such a thing would be contrary to 
election practices in Canada and in every 
other democratic country. The 24-hour 
continuous polling also suggested that the 
Board was trying to change the rules in 
favour of the loser. The continuous polling 
meant that those who did not vote would 
not be excluded from being counted as 
eligible voters as Section 12(6) directed, and 
that the applicant would have to get a 
higher proportion of the votes actually cast. 


His Lordship held that the Board should 
have certified Local 260 after the repre- 
sentation vote of February 11. The Local 
had obtained the majority required by the 
Act. Moreover the employees who were 
absent from work and did not vote had 
no right to be counted as eligible voters. 
Finally, a representation vote is not a 
decision or order of the Board subject to 
review or revocation. It is a decision of 
the employees. He, therefore, ordered that 
a writ absolute issue quashing the order of 
the Board of March 16, 1955, and that a 
writ of mandamus issue directing the Board 
to certify Local 260. Re: Local 260 British 
Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union and 
Labour Relations Board [1955] 16 WWR 
261. 





Extension of provincial rental controls in Quebec until April 30, 1957, was forecast in 
the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the Quebec Legislature on November 16. 

Among other legislation to be proposed was an increase of $10,000,000 to $140,000,000 
of the Farm Credit Loan Fund and of $10,000,000 to $65,000,000 of the Housing Aid Fund. 

On December 7, Labour Minister Antonio Barrette introduced a bill to increase 
workmen’s compensation benefits to 75 per cent of an injured worker's wages. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum rate of $1 an hour set for metal mining industry in British 
Columbia. Regulations under Government Employees Compensation Act 
and Blind Persons’ Act amended to conform with changes made in Acts 


A minimum wage order for the metal 
mining industry, the first for the industry 
in that province, has been issued by the 
British Columbia Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, setting a minimum rate of $1 an 
hour. 

In Newfoundland, owners of steam plants 
and other plants subject to the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act are required to register 
the horsepower of the plant with the 
Minister of Labour. 

Regulations under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the 
Blind Persons’ Act were amended to con- 
form with changes made in these Acts at 
the last session of Parliament. 


FEDERAL 


Blind Persons’ Act 


By P.C. 1955-1507, gazetted October 26, 
the regulations under the Blind Persons’ 
Act were amended to conform with the 
amendment to the Act whereby the federal 
Government may share in the costs of 
allowances to blind persons payable at age 
18 instead of at age 21. The new regula- 
tions were made effective June 28, 1955. 


Government Employees Compensation Act 


The regulations under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act (P.C. 1954- 
1205) were amended by P.C. 1955-1461, 
gazetted October 12. The amendment 
adds a definition of place of employment. 
The definition was needed because the Act 
was amended in 1955 to provide that com- 
pensation is to be determined in accordance 
with the law of the province where the 
employee is usually employed. Formerly 
compensation was determined according to 
the law of the province where the accident 
occurred. 

For the purposes of the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, the place 
where an employee appointed under the 
Civil Service Act is usually employed is 
the place where he has been appointed or 
engaged to work by the Civil Service 
Commission. For an employee not under 
the Civil Service Act, the place where he 
is usually employed is the place where he 
has been appointed or engaged to work by 
the Governor in Council, or the depart- 
ment, company, corporation, commission, 
board or agency who appointed or engaged 
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him. In case of doubt, the Minister of 
Labour may determine the place where an 
employee is usually employed. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

Male Minimum Wage Order 9, setting 
wage rates for male employees in the 
British Columbia mining industry, was 
gazetted September 29. The order, which 
comes into-effect November 1, 1955, applies 
to employees employed in or about a 
metallurgical works, a metal mine or a 
quarry. This is the first time a minimum 
wage has been set in mining in the prov- 
ince. However, it does not apply to 
prospectors, to persons acting in a man- 
agerial or supervisory capacity, or to 
employees covered by another order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations specifically 
defining their work. 

Employees in the mining industry are 
to be paid a minimum wage of $1 an hour. 
For boys under 18 years employed on a 
casual basis the minimum wage is 60 
cents an hour. Handicapped or part-time 
employees and apprentices, whose employ- 
ment at less than the minimum rate has 
been approved by the board, are to be paid 
the wage or rate of pay prescribed in the 
permit. 

If overtime has been authorized under 
the Hours of Work Act, one and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid for hours 
worked in excess of eight in a day or 44 
in a week. In a case where an employee 
is kept underground after the expiration of 
the regular shift due to causes over which 
he has no control such time shall be paid 
for at straight time, but such time shall 
not be considered as hours worked if the 
cause is beyond the control of the employer. 

Employees engaged in development work 
on mining property, up to the time that 
ore is actually produced, are to be paid 
time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 191 in a month. If an employee 
quits before he has worked 191 hours in 
the last month of his employment, he is 
to be paid time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day and 
for all hours worked in excess of 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not 
exceed eight in any one day. 


(Continued on page 1411) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit in September more than 1,000 fewer than in August 
and almost 3,000 fewer than in September last year, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit received in 
September were more than 1,000 fewer than 
the preceding month’s total and almost 
3,000 fewer than the September 1954 figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 87,562 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during September, compared with 88,627 in 
August and 109,548 in September 1954. 

Ordinary claimants on the live Unem- 
ployment Insurance register on September 
30 numbered 130,318 (86,416 males and 
43,902 females), as against 129,756 (84,837 
males and 44,919 females) on August 31 


and 187,745 (138,415 males and 49,330 
females) on September 30, 1954. On 
September 30, 1955, short-time and 


temporary lay-off claimants totalled 13,028 
and 2,073 respectively. 

A total of 87,158 adjudications was 
recorded on initial and renewal claims, 
68,556 being in the category “entitled to 
benefit”. Claimants unable to meet the 
basic contribution requirements numbered 
8,751, constituting more than 55 per cent 
of the initial claims on which the decision 
was “not entitled to benefit”. Disqualifica- 
tions (including 5,483 arising from revised 
claims) totalled 15,334, the chief reasons 
being: “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 4,711 cases; “not capable 
of and not available for work” 2,783 cases; 
and “not unemployed” 1,822 cases. 

New beneficiaries during September 
numbered 61,203, compared with 61,386 
during August and 78,225 during September 
1954. 

Benefit payments during September 
amounted to $8,180,068 in respect of 
2,705,587 days, in comparison with $8,727,318 
and 2,906,901 days during August and 
$12,397,571 and 3,974,847 days during 
September 1954. 

An estimated 109°2 thousand bene- 
ficiaries received weekly benefit payments 
during September, as against 110-6 thousand 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 








In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


for August. During the week September 
25-October 1, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 158-8 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.02 for September, $3 for August and 
$3.12 for September 1954. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for September show that insurance books 
or contribution cards were issued to 
4,077,610 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1955. 

At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 274,868, an increase of 2,434 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 3,338 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,472 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 866 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 88 
cases}, 13 against employers and 75 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 3287. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$18,759,702.91, compared with $18,096,574.04 
in August and $18,285,462.50 in September 


+These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 
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1954. Benefit payments in September 
amounted to $8,162,213.77, compared with 
$8,709,477.28 in August and $12,381,313.87 in 
September 1954. The balance in the fund 


at September 30 was $858,246,039.70. At 
August 31, there was a_ balance of 
$847 648,550.56 and at September 30, 1954, 
of $886,302,121.82. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1171, June 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on July 14, 1954, registered for 
employment as a typist, and stated that 
she had worked as such for The Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co. (1948) Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., from 1952 to July 10, 1954, when 
she voluntarily left as she wanted work 
for half days only. 


The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit from July 14, 1954, 
to August 21, 1954, for voluntarily leaving 
the said employment without just cause, 
and from July 14, 1954, also for having 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work in that she had left full-time employ- 
ment and restricted her availability to half 
days (Sections 43(1) and 29(1)(b) of the 
Act respectively). She did not appeal from 
the above disqualifications. 

On January 5, 1955, she again registered 
for work as a typist and filed a renewal 
application for benefit wherein she indi- 
cated the same employment as shown in 
her initial application of July 14, 1954. 
She stated that she wanted part-time work 
only as she had to care for her mother, 
who had been ill. The insurance officer 
informed her that the disqualification for 
non-availability would remain in effect. 

In her appeal to a court of referees, 
dated January 18, 1955, the claimant stated 
in part: 

I wish to inform the court that previous 
to my working full-time at A. P. Grain for 
about 14 years I have been working part- 
time only for around 64 years—3 years at 
Pallesen’s Dairy and 34 years at the Tea 
Kettle Inn. I tried working full-time but 
find it impossible to do so on account of my 
husband having to work night shift (starting 


at 3 o'clock p.m.) every alternate week which 
would leave our son of 1] years alone. 


I wish also to inform the Board that we 
have a mortgage of ...... on our home and 
since I am unable to work full-time I would 
certainly appreciate greatly if the Board 
would be most considerate with my case and 
not disqualify me. Part-time work would 
certainly help us financially. 
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The claimant appeared before the court 
of referees at the hearing of her case in 
Calgary, Alta., on February 2, 1955. The 
court unanimously held that the claimant 
was available for work in a decision which 
reads: 


Since her marriage, the claimant has 
worked about 64 years, and of that period 
the last year and a half was in full-time 
employment. She is registered as a typist, 
because in all honesty she says that her 
speed as a stenographer would be much less 
than it was when she had finished her train- 
ing. She is available for work from 9 a.m. 
to. pam.-orstiromy 1-5) p.m: 

Another very important factor in our 
consideration is the obvious mental quali- 
fications and personality of this claimant. 
We would certainly expect her to make a 
favourable impression upon any prospective 
employer whom she was sent to interview. 
That in our opinion is an important con- 
sideration in deciding whether or not there 
is a reasonable prospect of her obtaining 
work within the hours for which she is 
available. There is another factor to be 
taken into consideration—namely that her 
husband works on night shift and, although 
he requires sleep during the day, still is at 
home during the day. 


On February 17, 1955, the local office 
informed the insurance officer as follows: 


The above named claimant applied on 
January 5, 1955, for part-time employment. 
Since (the claimant) is a competent and 
personable applicant, we would have offered 
her part-time employment had there been 
any available. We seldom have requests for 
part-time help, but since January 1, 1955, 
we have had a good demand for typists for 
full-time employment. 


On April 13, 1955, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 


The court disregarded CU-B 594 to which 
its attention had been invited,by the insur- 
ance officer. In this decision the Umpire 
held that, in the absence of special cireum- 
stances such as being the breadwinner of the 
family with reasonable opportunities of find- 
ing part-time employment, a married woman 
may not leave full-time employment volun- 
tarily, register for part-time work and be 
considered available. 


We do not consider that the matters 
mentioned in the claimant’s appeal—the 
husband working shifts, the son to be cared 
for, the mortgaged home—are included in 
the special circumstances mentioned by the 
Umpire in CU-B 594. The claimant said on 
July 14, 1954, that she was available for 
part-time work and had nearly six months 
to find it before making a renewal claim on 
January 5. 


Conclusions: Availability for work is a 
question which should be considered in the 
light of the particular circumstances of each 
ease. When domestic circumstances or 
matters of a personal nature are advanced 
by a claimant for voluntarily leaving full- 
time employment and for limiting her 
availability to part-time work, the point for 
consideration is whether the sphere of 
employment has been so restricted that she 
must be held not to be available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 


As the claimant’s record of employment 
shows that, for the past two years or so, 
she has been engaged in full-time employ- 
ment, I find it difficult to attach much 
importance to the fact that, prior to 1952, 
she had been employed for a number of 
years in part-time work. Therefore, in the 
absence of any special circumstances, such 
as being the breadwinner of the family, etc., 
I consider that I must apply the principle 
which I laid down in decision CU-B 594 
and which the insurance officer has out- 
lined in his appeal to me. 


Moreover, the fact that, notwithstanding 
her “qualifications and personality”, she 
was nevertheless unable for nearly six 
months to secure part-time employment as 
a typist leads me to believe that there were 
no reasonable opportunities of such work 
in the area in which she resides. 


The appeal of the insurance officer is 
allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1184, October 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who is married and 38 years of age, filed 
an initial application for benefit on October 
12, 1954, at the local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in Duncan, 
B.C. She registered for employment as a 
secretary-stenographer and stated that she 
had worked as a secretary-bookkeeper for a 
manufacturing company in Vancouver, B.C., 
at a salary of $240 a month from May 1, 
1952, to October 1, 1954, when she volun- 
tarily left for the following reason: 

My husband was transferred with the 


RCMP from Langley Prairie, B.C., to 
Shawnigan Lake. He commenced work in 
his new location on 23 Sept/54. We had 


lived at Langley Prairie and I had commuted 
to work daily. 


The claim was allowed. 


According to the submissions, Shawnigan 
Lake, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 400, is situated about 12 to 15 miles 
from Duncan, B.C. 


On March 9, 1955, an official of the local 
office called the claimant’s home by tele- 
phone to inform her of an _ offer of 
employment with a lumber company in 
Paldi, B.C., as a stenographer at a salary 
ranging from $150 to $175 a month. 
According to the submissions, the prevail- 
ing rate of pay in the district for that type 
of work is from $135 to $200 a month. 
Transportation was to be supplied from 
Duncan to Paldi, B.C., a distance of nine 
miles, the conveyance leaving Duncan at 
approximately 7.50 a.m. and arriving back 
in Duncan at 440 pm. The claimant was 
not available when the said telephone call 
was made but her husband who took the 
message explained to the official that the 
claimant would be unable to accept the 
position because of lack of transportation 
between Shawnigan Lake and Duncan. 


On March 9, 1955, also, the official 
followed up the telephone call with a 
written referral to the claimant (Form UIC 
703C), which contained particulars regard- 
ing the employment and instructions to 
follow should she decide not to avail 
herself of the employment. He gave her 
until March 14, 1955, to reply but no reply 
was received. 

On March 25, 1955, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he had disqualified 
her from receipt of benefit from March 14, 
1955, to April 24, 1955, because, in his 
opinion, she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
42(1)(a) of the Act. 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on March 28, 1955, appealed 
to a court of referees on the following 
grounds: 


On March 9, 1955, a telephone call was 
received bY My husband, cree. saewe och. ee 
from an_ officer of the Unemployment 
Commission, Duncan, B.C. This officer in- 
formed my husband that a suitable position 
was available for me with the Mayo Lbr. 
Co. Ltd., Paldi, B.C. with transportation 
leaving Duncan at 7.45 a.m. daily for Paldi. 


My husband explained to the officer that 
as we did not own an automobile plus the 
fact that bus service was not available from 
Shawnigan Lake at that hour, I had no 
transportation to Duncan, therefore I would 
be unable to accept this position. 


The officer agreed with my husband and 
said that he understood and under the cir- 
cumstances would make other arrangements. 

I am at a loss to understand why, in view 
of the foregoing explanation as to my 
inability to accept this position, owing to 
lack of transportation and also the officer’s 
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agreement, I should receive on March 26, 
nearly three weeks later, this notification of 
suspension of benefits. 

I am perfectly willing and ready to accept 
a secretarial position in Shawnigan Lake at 
any time. I might state at this time, that 
I have endeavoured to secure transportation 
to and from Duncan which would conform 
with business hours, but with no success. 
This is a logging community and as such, 
the majority of men are employed in the 
woods. 


In his submission to the court of referees, 
the insurance officer mentioned to the court 
that in addition to the disqualification 
imposed under 42(1)(a) the court might 
wish to consider imposing a disqualification 
under Section 29(1)(b) of the Act (non- 
availability for work) in view of the 
statements contained in the last paragraph 
of her appeal quoted above. 


The insurance officer also stated that 
employment opportunities for women in 
Shawnigan Lake were extremely limited as 
it was mainly a summer resort and that 
Duncan, B.C., was the nearest employment 
centre to her home. 


The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant in Victoria, B.C., on April 20, 
1955, rendered the following unanimous 
decision: 

This court having studied the brief, 
supplemented by the oral evidence of the 
appellant, find that the appellant was under 
the impression that the telephone all 
through her husband had in effect answered 
the written referral and for that reason 
Duncan Local Office did not have a reply to 
form UIC 703C. The appellant’s evidence 
brings the information that there is a possi- 
bility that transportation is now available, 
arriving at Duncan at 8:30 each morning. 
The appellant’s attitude establishes that she 
1s accustomed to and willing to commute to 
and from work within a reasonable distance 
providing transportation is available within 
the required hours. The conclusion of this 
court is that the employment referred to, 
under the conditions of transportation avail- 
able, was not suitable employment. We 
therefore render the following decision: 

That the insurance officer’s disqualification 
be set aside and the appeal allowed. 


From the decision of the court of referees, 
the Chief Claims Officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that if the claimant 
had good cause for refusing to accept the 
offer of employment notified to her on 
March 9, 1955, because of lack of trans- 
portation, there were grounds to justify a 
finding that she was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act. 

On May 9, 1955, the claimant wrote a 
letter to the Umpire, wherein she stated 
that during the preceding seven months the 
local office had notified her, apart from the 
job in Paldi, of two offers of employment 
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in Duncan and that when she went there 
to inquire about the positions she was told 
that they had been filled. She contended 
that this served to show that she was avail- 
able but the positions were not. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
cannot find any valid reason for the court’s 
finding or the insurance officer’s failure to 
disqualify the claimant under Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act.. 


Not only did the claimant voluntarily 
leave her employment in a large city to 
take up residence with her husband in a 
small village where the prospects of work 
for her were practically non-existent, but 
when five months later she had an oppor- 
tunity of employment in her registered 
occupation in a nearby town she refused 
to take it on the ground of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 


It has been laid down in many decisions 
of the Umpire that it is not the intent of 
the Act to provide benefit to insured 
persons who voluntarily leave their 
employment in large centres to move to 
small communities where there are no 
reasonable opportunities of employment and 
no convenient transportation to adjacent 
industrial areas can ordinarily be obtained. 
It was particularly pointed out in decision 
CU-B 1103 that the said principle is all 
the more applicable when the insured 
person is a married woman who leaves her 
employment in order to take up residence 
with her husband in a remote and sparsely 
populated locality, for then the factor 
“domestic responsibilities” also enters into 
account. 


Unemployment insurance is _ essentially 
designed to cover cases of involuntary and 
short-term unemployment and to permit a 
claimant to collect unemployment insur- 
ance benefit under the circumstances of the 
present case is certainly to defeat the 
purpose of that social security measure. 


When a married woman claims benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
she must prove, as any other claimant, 
that she is available for work; and avail- 
ability for work, which is one of the main 
requirements of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act for the receipt of benefit, implies 
being able, willing and ready to accept 
immediately any offer of suitable employ- 
ment. It means that a married woman 
cannot restrict her employability to an area 
where no work can be obtained and that 
she must so adjust her domestic circum- 
stances as to be able to conform to the 
exigencies of the labour field. 


In so far as the application of Section 
42(1)(a) is concerned, the question of the 


suitability of the employment offered to 
the claimant is correlated to that of her 
availability for work. 

Claimants who live in isolated areas 
where work is scarce and turn down 
employment in nearby industrial centres 
because of lack of transportation facilities 
do not, as a general rule, show good cause 
within the meaning of Section 42(1)(a) of 
the Act and a disqualification under that 
section is all the more applicable where, 
as in the present case, there is a lengthy 
period of unemployment. 

The claimant has contended that there 
has been a misapprehension resulting from 
the telephonic conversation which her 
husband had with an official of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance office in Duncan. It 
would appear to me that the written referral 
addressed to her personally the same day, 
and containing the essential particulars 
regarding the employment offered, as well 
as specific instructions for her to follow 
should she decide not to avail herself of 





the employment, should have immediately 
dissipated in her mind any possible 
misunderstanding. 


The claimant has also alleged that on 
two other occasions she had been notified 
of positions by the local office but when 
she had inquired about them she was told 
that they had already been filled. It is not 
necessary for me to decide on the merits 
of those two referrals. I have only to 
consider the claimant’s case under the set 
of circumstances which prevailed at the 
time she refused an offer of suitable 
employment. 


For those reasons, the decision of the 
court of referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the Chief Claims Officer is allowed. 


The claimant is disqualified for an 
indefinite period under Section 29(1)(b), 
until and unless she proves her avail- 
ability for work, and for a period of six 
weeks under Section 42(1)(a), both dis- 
qualifications to take effect as from the 
date that this decision is communicated 
to her. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1406) 


The daily guarantee applies with certain 
reservations. A person reporting for work 
on the call of the employer must be paid 
a minimum of two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate unless he is not competent to perform 
his duties or he has failed to comply with 
the Accident Prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. If an 
employee commences work he must be paid 
a minimum of four hours’ pay unless his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. 

The order also includes the usual provi- 
sions regarding semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders and work schedules, and the keep- 
ing of records of wages paid and registers 
of employees. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Regulations under the Newfoundland 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act were 
amended to include a new section on 
registration of plants and registration certifi- 
cates. An amendment to the Act in 1955 
authorized the making of such regulations 
CatranQetaepaltsl). 





Effective November 30, 1955, every owner 
of a steam plant, hoisting plant, traction 
plant, refrigeration plant, compressed gas 
plant, or any combination of such plants, 
must register the horsepower of the plant 
with the Minister of Labour on a pre- 
scribed form. On the recommendation of 
the Chief Inspector, and on payment of a 
fee of $5, the Minister will issue to the 
owner of the plant a registration certificate 
showing the horsepower rating of the plant, 
and the class of engineer or operator 
required as chief engineer, assistant chief 
engineer or operator, and assistant shift 
engineer or operator. The owner of a plant 
at the time the regulations come into force 
may, however, be granted a registration 
certificate without payment of a fee. 

The registration certificate, which must 
be displayed in a prominent place in the 
engine room, compressor room or boiler 
room of the plant, is valid until there is a 
change in the horsepower rating or a 
change in ownership. Within a reasonable 
time, the owner must notify the Minister 
of the change. On payment of a fee of 
$3 the Minister will issue a new registra- 
tion certificate. 
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Labour 







am Federal Gov. 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 206 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 197 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— ; ; 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; j 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 


as follows :— ty 

Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951)° Ltd. ......21.... ih $ 21,540.00 
Detencesroduictione. aa ae ee 199 2,350,261 .00 
Postai@iiice. 2b acdenes. 2 ain ee BIR, once 9 87,099.38 
OR CINE NSS «setae RD Sh SE Ra I SO LEC 4 27,621.89 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 

currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 

established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 





included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 


included in 


to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 
During October the sum of $3,837.68 was collected from 11 employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 135 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Dorchester Marsh N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of dyke & appurtenant 
works. Near Belleview Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridges on 
Oak Line project. Buffalo Pound Lake Sask: Johnsson Bros & Ostberg, construction of 


canal & appurtenant works. 
tion of dam. 


Near Lebret Sask: Rimmer, Hoover & Tomchuk, construc- 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, construction of concrete sidewalks & 
asphalt paving, Garrison Barracks. Camp 
Gagetown N B: Brookfield Construction 
Co, construction of school & services. 
Chatham N B; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of housing units «& services. 
Montreal Que: Julius Rosakowski, *paint- 
ing & jointing of dwelling unit. Ajax Ont: 
H J Kedrozky, construction of underground 
steam line. Camp Borden Ont: Bell Tele- 
phone Co of Canada, *relocation of Bell 
telephone cable. Hamilton Ont: Hamilton 


Street Railway Co, *moving overhead tram 
wires to permit removal of houses. 
Napanee Ont: E P A Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of rental housing units. Peter- 
borough Ont: Joseph P Halcrow, *repairs 
to house damaged by fire. Picton Ont: 
Bell Telephone Co of Canada, *relocation 
of Bell telephone cable. Stratford Ont: 
Jones Landscape Services, site improve- 
ment & planting. Hdmonton Alta: Norman 
H Woods & Associates Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting, Griesbach Barracks. 
Vancouver B C; Tryson & Son Iron Works 
Ltd, *supply & erection of flagpole. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, renovations & alterations 
to airmen’s mess. Deep Brook N_ S: 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repaving 
of roads & driveways, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Greenwood N S: L G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF 
Station; Dominion Atlantic Railway Co, 
*construction of railway spur & bridge. 
Halifax N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bosn’s rigging & sail loft 
& DNA bldg. Camp Gagetown N B: RE 
Stewart Construction Corp, construction of 
180-man barrack block; Cameron Contract- 
ing Ltd, grubbing & burning individual 
training areas & general manceuvre area; 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, grubbing 
& burning general manceuvre area; Simco 
Enterprises Co Ltd, grubbing & burning 
general manceuvre area; Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, grubbing & burning general 
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manceuvre area; Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, grubbing & burning general manceuvre 
area; St Margarets N B: Jack Bradley Ltd, 
installation of plumbing, heating & ventilat- 
ing equipment, Transmitter Bldg. St John 
Que: Franki Compressed Pile Co of Canada 
Ltd, construction of pile foundations for 
Physical & Recreational Training Bldg, 
College Militaire Royal. Barriefield Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of 250-man barrack block. Camp 
Borden Ont: W B Sullivan Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCDC school bldg. 
London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction 
of WO’s & Sgts’ messes, Wolseley Barracks. 
Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of QM « tech- 
nical stores bldg, guard house, lecture 
training bldg & junior ranks club & outside 
services. Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, extension, alteration 
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& rehabilitation of Central Heating Plant, 
RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Bray Con- 
struction Co Ltd, resurfacing of parking 
lot, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Olmsted 
& Parker Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of dental clinic, RCAF Station. 
Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co 
Ltd, *supply & placing of gravel fill for 
railway siding, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of gun drill 
& maintenance bldg & outside services. 
Winnipeg Man: Pearson Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of return stores bldg, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
treatment plant, storage reservoir & water 


mains, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Asphalt Services Ltd, construction of storm 
sewers, paving of roads, sidewalks & general 
grading, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of RCE offices, 
stores & workshop, lumber «& pipe storage 
racks & outside services; Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of garages «& fire hall, Sarcee Camp; 
Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, water & sewer systems, 
Sarcee Camp. Chilliwack B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Roman 
Catholic chapel & outside services. Comox 
B C: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, repair- 
ing roads, walks & parking areas & con- 
struction of new roads & parking areas. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N §S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, application of fertilizer & lime to 
grass areas, RCAF Station. Ancienne 
Lorette Que: J A Poissant & Fils Ltd, 
application of insulated built-up roof on 
hangar No 1, RCAF Station. Bouchard 
Que: Frank’s Contracting Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of general purpose huts. Clinton 
Ont: Williamson Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Ltd, application of insulated built-up roof 
on Technical Training School, RCAF 
Station. Niagara Falls Ont: Jolley Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to armoury. 


Norwood Ont: T L Fry, repairing fire 
damage & renovating of armoury. Timmins 
Ont: Hall Electric, installation of electrical 
system in armoury. Shilo Man: T J 
Pounder & Co Ltd, seal coating of asphalt 
roads, Military Camp. Calgary Alta: 
Larwill Construction Co, alterations to 
Garrison officers’ mess, Newata Armouries. 
Penhold Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, reconstruction of asphalt 
parking apron, RCAF Station. Vancouver 
B C: Bay Co (B C) Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of oil burning equipment «& fuel 
storage tanks, Jericho Beach. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth Ne S21) Parker = Bros... Ltd, 
interior painting & sanding floors, RCN 
Air Station. Debert N S: C F Cox Ltd, 
re-roofing of hangar, Military Camp. 
Sydney N S: M R Chappell, renewal of 
built-up tar & gravel roofs, Point Edward 
Naval Base. St Margarets N B: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of parking lot & extension to storm 
sewerage, RCAF Station. Lachine Que: 
D’Errico Bros Asphalt Paving Co Reg’d, 
inspection & repair of all paved surfaces, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Bowes 
Construction Co, reinforcement of concrete 
slab & installation of 2 steel skid plates, 
Engineer Stores, #25 COD; Chas Duranceau 
Ltd, construction of parking lot, concrete 
stairs & walk, etc, Western Quebec 
Command Headquarters. Morin Heights 
Que: Edgar Milot Inc, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station, Lac St Denis. 
Mount St Bruno Que: Tree Surgery Co 
Ltd, supply & placement of crushed stone 
fill for stop butts & marker shelters, 
St Bruno Rifle Ranges. St Hubert Que: 
P Baillargeon Ltd, sand sealing & repairing 
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runway & taxi strip, RCAF Station. Senne- 
terre Que: John David Ltd, interior paint- 
ing of PMQs, RCAF Station. Valcartier 
Que: J E Boutin, exterior painting of bldgs, 
Valcartier Camp. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of extension 
to hospital, RCAF Station; Kondal Con- 
struction Co, replacement of wooden floors, 
joists & steps with concrete bearing walls, 
floors & steps, RCAF Station; S McConnel 
& Sons, installation of hot water heating 
system, RCAF Station; John D St Clair 
Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Consolidated 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior & 
interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Arthur Hall, interior & exterior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Falconbridge 
Ont: Eddie Winchester, interior painting of 
combined mess «& single quarters, RCAF 
Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
wooden water storage tank with steel tank 
& repairs to water tower, boiler hut & 
heating plant, VEPE, Montreal Road. 
Petewawa Ont: Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Co of Canada Ltd, resurfacing & finishing 
of alley beds & rebuilding of approaches, 
RCE Camp. Toronto Ont: Semple-Gooder 
& Co Ltd, re-roofing of Falaise Bldg. 
Trenton Ont: W A Moffat Co, application 
of asbestos. shingles to gable ends of 
houses, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Willard & Bluj, exterior painting of houses, 
Middleton Park, RCAF Station; Weather- 
proofing Ltd, rehabilitation of underground 
steam distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
construction of asphalt course on roads, 
Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Stewart 


Electric Co Ltd, replacement of lighting 
circuits in hangars & drill hall, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Ltd, construction 
of concrete curb & gutters, RCAF Station. 
Penhold Alta: Wm Sigalet & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of hangars & leantos, 
RCAF Station. Matsqui B C: M Sleight- 
home & Co Ltd, repairs & alterations to 
transmitter bldg, Naval Radio Station. 
sed, dsland B CO», Ro H. Neveu. Co. Lita, 
interior painting of PMQs. Tofino B C: 
Argyle Construction Co, re-roofing of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Vernon B C: Storms Con- 
tracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, paving of roads, 
Cadet Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Spino Construction Ltd, raising Sutherland Pier; Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, paving of wharf surface at Sections 36, 37 & 38. Quebec Harbour Que: 


McNamara Construction Co Ltd, construction of oil wharf. 


Three Rivers Harbour Que: 


Page Equipment & Construction Co Ltd, bituminous paving at Sections 10, 11 & 12. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Eakins Construction Ltd, construction of wharf & float, North 


Shore Marine Basin. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Geo A Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of extension No 4 to Hydraulics 


Laboratory, NRC, Montreal Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Ferryland Nfld: Bert Davis, construction 
of RCMP detachment bldg. Fogo Nfld: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Harbour Breton 
Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment bldg. Joe Batt’s 
Arm Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of Post 
Office bldg. South River P E I: Norman N 
MacLean, wharf repairs. Bathurst N B: 
J P Porter Co.Ltd, *dredging. Jngall’s 
Head N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Babin’s Cove N S: 
H E MacDonald, harbour improvements. 
Cape Breton Highlands National Park N 8: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, base course, 
paving & culvert extensions on Cabot Trail. 
Cape St Mary’s N S: Vincent M Babine, 
breakwater wharf repairs. Chebogue 
Harbour (St Helena) N S: Geo F Purdy, 
breakwater & wharf repairs. Cook’s Beach 
N 8S: Geo F Purdy, breakwater extension. 
Cripple Creek N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, breakwater replacement. Glace Bay 
N 8: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Lowis- 
burg N S: R A Douglas Ltd, reconstruc- 
tion of wharf. Melford N S: Martell’s 
Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction & 
improvements. Mulgrave N S: Michael C 
Campbell & Duncan J Grant, repairs & 
improvements, painting, etc, public bldg. 
Pentz (West LaHave) N S: J P Porter 


Co Ltd, *dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson 
Industries Ltd, *erection, etc, of new “A” 
frame on Dredge “PWD No 22”. Rockdale 
N S: MacDonald & Maclsaac, ell replace- 
ment. Sheet Harbour (Hast River) N BS: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruc- 
tion. Sydney Mines N S: John C Mac- 
Millan Ltd, pointing, caulking & construc- 


tion of concrete driveway, public bldg. 
Isle Verte Que: Alphonse Montminy, 
wharf extension. L’Assomption Que: 


Emilien Lafortune, construction of laying 
breeder house, Experimental Farm. Mont- 
real Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, plaster 
repairs «& interior painting, Dominion 
Immigration Bldg. Quebec Que: Napoleon 
Trudel & Fils Inc, construction of science 
service laboratory header house, Laval 
University. Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: 
L P Theriault Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of garage, Ste Anne Hospital. 
St Godefroi Que: Geo K Steele, protection 
works. St Godefroi (Riviere Nouvelle) 
Que: Geo K Steele, *dredging. St Omer 
Que: Fortunat Bernard, reconstruction of 
protection works. Sept Iles Que: H J 
O’Connell Ltd, construction of concrete wall 
& pavement. Shigawake Que: Bert 
Dimock, wharf reconstruction. Cache Bay 
(Lake Nipissing) Ont: Fielding Construc- 
tion (Sudbury) Ltd, *dredging. Goderich 
Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to 
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harbour works (north wall & dredging). 
Hamilton Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf exten- 
slon—Wellington St). Jersey River Ont: 
B PM Co, reconstruction of training wall. 
Kingston Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, replacement of reinforced concrete 
decking with open mesh steel pavement, 
La Salle Causeway; Arthur Frank Simpson, 
reconstruction of west guide pier, La Salle 
Causeway. North Bay Ont: Ruliff Grass 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of laboratory for 
NRC, Montreal Road; McLennan Plumb- 
ing & Heating Ltd, renewal of hot water 
convertors in East Block; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, construction of charging plat- 
form for electric smelting furnace, 552 Booth 
St; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, improvements 
to Memorial Chamber & tower elevators, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, installation of passenger 
elevator & shaft, Connaught Bldg; Roy & 
Lavoie, repairs & alterations, Elgin Bldg; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, general altera- 
tions, Militia Stores Bldg; Napoleon 
Fauteux Reg’d, painting, Daly Bldg. 
Pefferlaw River Ont: B P M Co, recon- 
struction of training wall. St Mary’s Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Sarnia Ont: Don McRae, harbour improve- 
ments (dolphins, mooring clusters & walk- 
ways). Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty 
Bros & Brodie, repairs to copper copings, 
cornices, clock tower, skylights & repointing 
of brick & stone work, old federal public 
bldg. Wheatley Ont: Westendorp & 
Vanminnen, erection of public bldg. 
Neepawa Man: Harris Construction Co 
Ltd, addition & alterations, public bldg. 
Selkirk Man: Benjamin Bros Ltd, instal- 
lation of sewer & water mains, Selkirk 
Shipyard. Fort Qu Appelle Sask: Bliss Bros, 
flood control, Indian Hospital site. Kel- 
vington Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 


construction of Post Office bldg. Onion 
Lake Sask: Olaf Lidfors, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Regina Sask: 
Wm Tomchuk Construction, demolition of 
old “B” Block, RCMP Barracks. Banff- 
Jasper Highway Alta: Standard Gravel & 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, grading & base 
course. Banff National Park Alta: Square 
M Construction Ltd, grading & installing 
culverts on ‘Trans-Canada Highway. 
Edmonton Alta: Everall Engineering Co 
Ltd, road improvements, Charles Camsell 
Indian Hospital; A V Carlson Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions to Weights & Measures 
Bldg. Wetaskiwin Alta: C M Wood Ltd, 
alterations & additions, public bldg. 
Bamfield West B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, approach replacement & float 
renewal. Hartley Bay B C: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, construction of floating 
breakwater. From Penticton to Okanagan 
River B C: Allied Bldrs Ltd, dismantling, 
transportation to new location & reassembly 
of dredge, Okanagan Flood Control Project. 
Port Albernt B C: Vancouver Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, renewal of floating log breakwater; 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to 
floats & float & wing dam renewal. Quesnel 
BC: A P Andersen’s Lumber Yard Ltd, 
alterations to public bldg. Seymour Narrows 
B C;: Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd & Boyles Bros Drilling Co 
Ltd, removal of ripple rocks. Vancouver 
(False Creek) B C: McKenzie Barge & 
Derrick Co Ltd, *dredging; Mathews Con- 
veyer Co Ltd, installation of letter handling 
equipment, Central Post Office Bldg; Allan 
& Viner Construction Ltd, alterations to 
Customs Examining Warehouse. Whonnock, 
Fraser Valley, B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Yoho 
National Park B C: General Construction 
Co Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, 
Trans-Canada Highway. Whitehorse-Mayo 
Road Y T: Baynes Manning Ltd, construc- 
tion of highway bridge over Takhini River. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Cornwall Ont: Kingston Shipyards Ltd, supply & installation. of superstructure & 


operating mechanism for sounding sweep. 


Department of Transport 


Belle Isle Nfld: Tower Co Ltd, prefabri- 
cation & erection of power house, oil storage 


facilities & related work. Gander Nfld: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Charlottetown 


P EI: Morrison & McRae Ltd, additional 
airport development. Summerside P E I: 
Curran & Briggs Ltd, additional airport 
development. Canso N S: Central Con- 
struction Co, construction of dwelling & 
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related work. MRichibucto N B: W R 
McLaughlin Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station & related work. Saint John 
N B: Nova Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of approach lighting. Seven 
Islands Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construc- 
tion of entrance road to airport. Amherst- 
burg Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs 
to lighthouse crib at Livingstone Channel. 
Kingston Mulls Ont: Canadian Bridge Co 


Ltd, fabrication & erection of superstruc- 
ture of swing bridge, Rideau Canal. Malton 
Ont: Dupont Construction Ltd, alterations 
& additions to federal bldg & related work, 
Toronto Airport; English & Mould Ltd, 
installation of central heating equipment 
for hangars 3, 4 & 6, Toronto Airport. 
Gimli Man: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, sur- 
face treatment at airport; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. MacDonald Man: T J 
Pounder & Co Ltd, surface treatment at 


airport. Portage la Prairie Man: T J 
Pounder & Co Ltd, surface treatment at 
airport. Rivers Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Winnipeg Man: Fraser Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of omni range station 
& related work. Saskatoon Sask: Mix Bros 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development; Quality Agencies, cleaning 
services at airport. Fort Resolution N W T: 
Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of dwelling & related work. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1955* 


More time was lost in work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes during 
October than in any month since July 
1952. Three disputes were responsible for 
90 per cent of the total idleness during the 
month. These involved: motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning factory workers at 
London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont.; aircraft factory workers 
at Downsview, Ont.; and wire and cable 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 


The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 18 of the 21 disputes in existence 
during October. Of the other stoppages, 
two arose over conditions of work and one 
over the discharge of a worker. 


Preliminary figures for October 1955 show 
a total of 21 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 23,368 workers, with a time 
loss of 378,760 man-days, compared with 
32 strikes and lockouts in September 1955, 
with 22,547 workers involved and a loss of 
212,400 days. In October 1954 there were 
30 strikes and lockouts, 26,279 workers 
involved and a loss of 310,003 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 183 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 54,599 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,146,008 man-days. In the 
same period in 1954 there were 157 strikes 
and lockouts, 58,052 workers involved and 
a loss of 907,496 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October 1955 was 0°45 per cent 
of the estimated working time; September 
1955, 0:25 per cent; October 1954, 0°37 per 


*See Tables G-1 and G 
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cent; the first 10 months of 1955, 0:14 per 
cent; and the first 10 months of 1954, 0-11 
per cent. 

Of the 21 stoppages in existence during 
October, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, 
one was a compromise settlement and 
three were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 13 disputes were still in 
existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954; radio parts factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 1954; and 
lumber mill workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on May 26, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in August 1955 was 224 
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and 8 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 232 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 31,300 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 78,000 days caused. 

Of the 224 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in August, 24, directly 
involving 3,200 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 89, directly 
involving 13,200 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 21, directly involving 5,000 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 86, directly 
involving 5,100 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for August 1955 reported a total 
of 16 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during the second quarter of 
1955, involving 3,617 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,810 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1955 
show 400 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, involving 240,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,800,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for August 1955 were 
450 stoppages involving 220,000 workers and 
a loss of 3,000,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, November 1, 1955 

The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained unchanged at 116-9 between 
October 1 and November 1, 1955. A year 
ago the index stood at 116-8. 

During the month, slight increases in four 
of the five group indexes were offset by a 
decrease of 0:4 per cent in the food index. 

Foods moved from 113-5 to 113-0, as 
fractionally lower prices were recorded for 
all cuts of beef and somewhat larger 
decreases for all items of pork. Declines 
were also noted for most fresh and canned 
fruits, and potatoes, while coffee and most 
fresh vegetables were higher in price. 

The shelter index advanced from 1380-2 
to 1380-6, as a result of advances in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


Clothing prices were generally stable but 
price increases for women’s overshoes, men’s 
hats and overalls were sufficient to offset 
decreases for men’s overcoats and some 
items of children’s wear, and the clothing 
index moved from 107-8 to 107-9. 


Higher prices for coal, fuel oil and some ° 


kitchenware were mainly responsible for the 
increase from 116-1 to 116-5 in the house- 
hold operation index. 

The other commodities and services series 
was slightly higher at 118-3 on November 1, 
compared with 118-1 on October 1. In- 
creases were fairly general for theatre 
admissions, men’s haircuts and women’s 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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hairdressing. Gasoline was lower on average 
as prices decreased in a number of cities 
and increased in others. 

One year earlier (November 1, 1954) 
group indexes were: food 113-4, shelter 
127-9, clothing 108-2, household operation 
117-2 and other commodities and _ services 
Lis" 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1955 


Only slight movements were recorded in 
the ten regional consumer price indexes 
between September 1 and October 1, 1955, 
changes nowhere exceeding 0-3 per cent. 
Four city indexes, St. John’s, Halifax, Saint 
John and Montreal, were lower, that for 
Edmonton-Calgary was unchanged, while 
indexes for Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon-Regina and Vancouver were up. 

The food components showed somewhat 
different movements from the total indexes, 
with five cities having declines, two 
unchanged and three recording increases. 
The shelter component was unchanged in 
six cities and showed an upward movement 
in four cities. Clothing indexes, continuing 
the trend of the past few months, showed 
little movement, with four city indexes 
unchanged, four up slightly and two down. 
Household operation indexes moved higher 
in four cities as advances were reported 
for fuel oil and some household supplies. 
The other commodities and services indexes 
were up in six cities and unchanged in the 
other four, with higher doctors’ and dentists’ 
fees reported in most cities. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 195] 


— 


Index 1949=100 





Index 1949= 101 


a ESE 














1951 1952 1953 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September 1 and October 1 
were as follows: Vancouver +0-4 to 118°5; 
Ottawa +0:2 to 117-7; Toronto +0:2 to 
119-4; Winnipeg +0-1 to 116-6; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0-1 to 115°5; St. John’s —0-3 to 
104-8+; Halifax —0-3 to 114-9; Saint John 
—0:3 to 117-8; Montreal —0:1 to 117-0. 
Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged at 
| ee 


Wholesale Prices, October 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
declined 0:4 per cent in October to 220-0 
from 220-9 in the preceding month but was 
2-7 per cent over last year’s October figure 
of 214-3. Three of the eight major groups 
receded from September’ while five 
advanced. 

Animal products dropped 2:8 per cent 
from September to 223-6; vegetable products 
moved down 1-1 per cent to 190-7. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 
declined 0:04 per cent to 226-1. Increases 
in copper, lead, gold, silver, zine and tin 
moved non-ferrous metals up 0°8 per cent 
to 199-5. Wood, wood products and paper 
rose 0-7 per cent to 298-5. Increases in 
coal, coke and sulphur outweighed a small 
decrease in imported crude oil to move 
the index for non-metallic minerals up 0-6 





tOn base June 1951100. 





1954 

















1957 





per cent to 176°3. Chemicals and alhed 
products rose 0:6 per cent to 177:7. An 
increase in the hardware sub-group placed 
iron and its products at 227-1, up 0-2 per 
cent from the preceding month. 


Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets receded 2-9 per cent between 
September and October from 202-7 to 196°8. 
Declines were concentrated chiefly in animal 
products as the index moved down 3:9 per 
cent to 241-9 from 251-6, reflecting lower 
prices for livestock, raw wool, poultry, eggs, 
and eastern cheesemilk which considerably 
outweighed a seasonal increase in milk for 
fluid sales. In the field products group a 
drop of 1:4 per cent to 151-7 from 153:9 
reflected lower prices for eastern potatoes, 
wheat and corn, which more than offset 
advances for barley, rye, western potatoes 
and eastern oats. 


Residential building material prices 
were unchanged in October at 286-8 as 
increases in paint, shellac and wire cloth 
were balanced by a decline in lumber. 
Within the lumber group, however, price 
movements were diversified as advances in 
white pine and Quebec spruce descriptions 
were overbalanced by decreases in fir 
dimensions and western cedar siding. 


Non-residential building material prices 
rose fractionally to 125-9 from 125-7, 
reflecting scattered minor price increases 
which outweighed a net decline in lumber. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was unchanged from mid-September to 
mid-October. At 114-9 (1947-49=100), the 
index in mid-October was 0-3 per cent 
higher than a year earlier but 0-4 per cent 
below the record reached in October 19538. 

At the beginning of this year the index 
stood at 114:3 and at the beginning of 
1954, at 115-2. 


U.K Index of Retail Prices, August 1955 


The United Kingdom’s index of retail 
prices, compiled by the Ministry of Labour, 
declined from 113-3 in mid-July to 112-5 in 
mid-August (Jan. 1952=100). This was the 
first decline after two successive rises and 
brought the index to its lowest since May’s 
110: 6: ; 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAzErTTE. 

List No. 88. 


Accidents 


1. Great Britain. Factory Department. 
Electrical Accidents and Their Causes, 


1958. London, H.M.8.0.; 1955. Pp. 60. 


2. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1964. Part 1, Work Injuries 
reported. Springfield, 1954. Pp. 24, 36. 

3. Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. Annual 
Report, 1954. Montreal, 1955. Pp. [88] 

4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Injuries and Injury Rates in Water-Supply 
Utilities, 1958. [Washington, G.P.O., 1955.] 


Ep eoe, 
Apprenticeship 

5. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Apprenticeship today. (Ottawa, 1955] 6 
Parts. Canada at work broadcast No. 575. 


Contents.—Ontario, by G. H. Simmons.— 
British Columbia, by Edmund L. Allen— 
Manitoba, by James Aiken—New Bruns- 
wick, by B. W. Kelly—Nova Scotia, by 
Roy H. MacCuish—Saskatchewan, by 
Frank Ellis. 
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6. Douse, H. Le “Training—what it 
means to us” (Alberta, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland). 
[Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955] 
Pp. 4. Canada at work broadcast No. 575. 


7. Ross, Stewart R. Apprenticeship im 


Canada. [Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
1955] Pp. 3. Canada at work broadcast 
No. 574. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


Federation of Labor. 
Building Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. Plan for setthng Jurisdictional 
Disputes Nationally and Locally. Agree- 
ments and Decisions rendered affecting the 
Building Industry by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Building and Construction 
Trades Dept., AF. of L., National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards, WNatvronal 
Referees, John A. Lapp, Peter Eller, 
William L. Hutcheson and National Joint 
Board. Washington, 1953. Pp. 131. 


9. McGill University, Montreal. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Industrial Conflict 
and Dispute Settlement. Seventh Annual 
Conference, April 18 and 19, 1955. [Mont- 
real, 19551 5.9 Posy 121.) (kContente—= The 
Nature of Industrial Conflict, by Wilbert E. 
Moore.—Achieving Agreements in Collec- 
tive Bargaining, by David L. Cole—Social 
Responsibilities and the Conciliation Pro- 
cess, by Milton F. Gregg—The Concilia- 
tion Process: A Management Viewpoint, by 
J. C. Adams.—The Conciliation Process: A 
Union Viewpoint, by Eamon Park—A 
Critical Appraisal of Compulsory Concilia- 
tion in Canada, by H. D. Woods. 


8. American 


10. Morgan, Chester A. Trends in NLRB 
(National Labor Relations Board) Deci- 
sions during 1953-54. Towa City, Bureau of 
Labor and Management, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, 1955. 
Pp. 38. 


Civil Service 


11. Great Britain. Treasury. Staff Rela- 
tions in the Civil Service. 2d. ed. London, 
H.M.S.0., 1955. Pp. 38. 


12. Kelsall, Roger Keith. Higher Civil 
Servants in Britain from 1870 to the 
Present Day. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Baul tds 19551> Pp, 233. 


Collective Agreements 


13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Labor-Management Contract Provisions, 
1954: Prevalence and Characteristics of 
Selected Collectwve Bargaining Clauses; 
Miltary-Service Payments, Paid Jury 
Leave, Pad Leave on Death in Family, 
Reporting and Call-Back Pay. [Washing- 
toneGiPO. 1955. Pp. 18. 


14. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The 1955 Ford and General Motors Union 
Contracts. [Washington] 1955. Pp. 11. 


Discrimination in Employment 


15. International Labour Office. Report 
on Discrvmination in the Field of Employ- 
ment and Occupation. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 73. At head of title: International 
Labour Office. Governing Body. 129th 
session, Geneva, 27-28 May 1955. Second 
item on the agenda. 


16. Kaplansky, Kalmen. Operation of 
Faw Employment Practices Acts in Canada; 
an Address delivered...to the Regional 
Zone Leadership Training Conference of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
(AFL-TLC), held in Montreal, June 26th- 
July 1st, 1955. [Montreal, Jewish Labor 
Committee of Canada, 1955] Pp. 9. 

17. New York (State). State Commis- 


sion Against Discrimination. I[eport of 
Progress, 1954. Albany, 1954. Pp. 84. 


Economic Conditions 


18. Hodgman, Donald Renwick. Soviet 
Industrial Production, 1928-1951. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1954. 
Poe24t 

19. Hunold, Albert C. The Industrial 
Development of Switzerland. [Lectures 
delivered at the Société d’economie poli- 
tique de statistique et de législation, Cairo, 
on the 16th, 18th, 20th, and 22nd March, 
1954] Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, 
1954. Pp. 45. 
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20. Ontario. Bureau of Statistics and 
Research. Economic Survey of Ontario, 
1955. [Toronto, 1955] 1 Volume (Various 
Pagings.) 

21. United Nations. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1954; prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 203. 

22. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Economic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts 
and Figures; the United States, its People, 
its Labor Force, and its Economy. 4th ed. 
Washington [G.P.0.] 1955. Pp. 104. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

23. American Management Association. 
How the DuPont Organization appratses its 
Performance; a Chart System for fore- 


casting, measuring and reporting the 
Financial Results of Operations. New York, 
[19501 Bp. 23: 


24. British Productivity Council. Work 
Study in Cotton, Electrical Equipment, 
Engineering, Fabrics, Factory Layout, Foot- 
wear, Furniture, Horticulture, Hosiery, 
Newspapers, Office Work, a “One-Off” 
Factory, Printing, Surgical Dressings, Toys 
and Smallware. [London, 1955] Pp. 55. 

25. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Education 
Department. Automation; a Report to 
the UAW-CIO Economic and Collective 
Bargaining Conference held in Detroit, 
Michigan the 12th and 13th of November 
1954. With an introduction by Walter P. 
Reuther. A resolution on automation 
adopted by the 14th constitutional conven- 
tion of the UAW-CIO; a glossary of terms 
used in automation. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 39. 

26. U.S. Department of the Army. Job 
Engineering: Modification of Jobs for 
Better Utilization of Manpower. [Wash- 
ington, G.P.O.] 1954. Pp. 54. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 

27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Digest of One-Hundred Selected Health and 
Insurance Plans under Collective Bargain- 
ing, 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 208: 

28. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-fourth Congress, First 
Session, pursuant to S. Res. 40 continuing 
the Authority of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare to investigate Employee 
Welfare and Pension Plans and Funds sub- 
ject to Collective Bargaining. Washington, 


Committee 
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G.P.O., 1955. 2 Volumes. Paul H. Douglas, 
chairman of subcommittee. Hearings held 
March 21, 1955 to April 4, 1955. 
29. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Interim 
report submitted to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare by its Sub- 
committee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds pursuant to 8. Res. 225, as amended 
by S. Res. 270, 88rd Cong., 2d sess., a 
resolution authorizing the Subcommittee on 
Welfare and Pension Funds to investigate 
private employee welfare and pension plans 
subject to collective bargaining. Washing- 
ton, iP :Or1955.. sep ..00; 


Commiitee 


Employment Management 


30. Gouldner, Alvin Ward. Patterns of 
Industrial Bureaucracy. Glencoe, Ill., Free 
Press [1954] Pp. 282. 

31. U.S. War Department. Civilian 
Personnel Division. Hxit Interview, an 
Aid in the Control of Personnel Turnover. 
[ Washington, n.d.]_ Pp. 16. 


Industria! Disputes 


32. Braun, Kurt. Labor Disputes and 
Thew Settlement. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press [1955]. Pp. 348. 

33. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1984; Major 
Developments and Annual Statistics. Wash- 
incon?) CoP. ©.,01 955 seh paar 


Industrial Relations 


34. American Management Association. 
What’s New on the Labor-Management 
Front? Trends, Demands, Techniques. New 


York [1955] Pp. 50. 
35. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Sianding Committee’ on 


Industrial Relations. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1955. 10 Volumes. (532p.) G. E. Nixon, 
chairman. Contents: No. 1. Bill No. 188; 
an act to amend the Government Employees 
Compensation Act and report to the House 
thereon.—Nos. 2-10. Bill No. 328, an act 
respecting unemployment insurance. 

36. European Productivity Agency. 
Human Relations in Industry; Florence 
Discussions 13th-22nd April 1965. Report 
prepared by Professor R. Clemens...and 
A. Massart... European Productivity 
Agency Project No. 312. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation 
EES val sles SE 

37. Fuller, Varden. Labor Relations in 
Agriculture. Berkeley Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California 
[c1955] Pp. 46. 
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38. Michigan. University. Bureau of 
Industrial Relations. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. [Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1954] 1 Volume (Various 


Pagings). Partial contents—Communica- 
tions with Employees—Foremen as 
Leaders —Relations with Professional 


Employees.—Collective Bargaining today.— 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage.—Federal 
Labor Policy —Executive Retirement. 

39. Seashore, Stanley Emanuel. Group 
Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work Group. 
Ann Arbor, Survey Research Center, In- 
stitute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1954 [1.e. 1955] Pp. 107. 


Industry—Location 


40. American Federation of Labor. 
Subsidized Industrial Migration; the Luring 
of Plants to New Locations. Recommen- 
dations for Legislative Action by the Sub- 
committee on Migration and Subsidization 
of Industry, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, AF of L, with a report by the AF 
of L Department of Research. Washing- 
ton, 1955. Pp. 84. 

41. American Management Association. 
Company Practices in Employee Transfers 
and Relocation [by Judith Calver]. New 
Wonk. 1uptg EF peaen 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


42. Manitoba. Department of the 
Attorney-General. Laws of Interest to 
Women. (Winnipeg, Queen’s Printer, 1955] 
Powe 

43. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Status of Agricultural Workers under State 
and Federal Labor Laws, December 1964. 
Washington [1955] Pp. 4. 

44. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
What Farmers who hire Workers should 
know about the Child-Labor Requirements 
of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Acts. 


Rev. ed. [Washington, G.P.O., 1955] 
Pp. 
45. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Digest of 


State Equal-Pay Laws, June 1, 1955. Wash- 
ington; GzP :O [1955lan Pps 20; 


Labour Organization 


46. American Federation of Labor. 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department. Report of Proceedings of the 
4?th Annual Convention...held at Los 
Angeles, California, September, 1964. 
[Washington, 1954?] Pp. 229. 

47. Conference of Representatives of 
Trade Unions Catering for Women 
Workers, 25th, London, 1955. Report. 
London, Trades Union Congress, 1955. 
Pp. 48. 


48. Gottlieb, William P. This is the 
NMU, a Picture History of the National 
Maritime Union of America, CIO. New 
York, Wilham P. Gottlieb Co. [1955] 
Pp. 144. 

49. Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress. A Brief Review of the Seventh 
Annual Session, Nagpur: January 1955. 
New Delhi, 1955. Pp. 55. 

50. Kerr, Clark. The Trade Union 
Movement and the Redistribution of Power 
m Postwar Germany. Berkeley Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1955. Pp. 535-564. 

51. Political and Economic Planning. 
British Trade Unionism; Five Studies by 
PEP. A New and Revised Edition, March 
1955. London, 1955. Pp. 199. 


Labour Supply 


52. Gregg, Milton Fowler. Employment 
and Unemployment in the Canadian 


Economy. [Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
1955] Pp. 4. Canada at Work broadcast 
No. 564. 


53. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Employee Relations Division. Toward 
Steadier Work and Pay; Industrial Man- 
agement uses Practical Techniques to pro- 
vide Greater Job Security. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 24. 


Labour Supply—Professional Workers 


54. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Employment for University Graduates and 
Undergraduates, [by] George Morrison and 
George Blackburn. [Ottawa, 1955] Pp. 4. 
Canada at Work broadcast No. 562. 

55. Morrison, George. University Grad- 
uates and Employers. [Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1955] Pp. 3. Canada 
at Work broadcast No. 576. 


Labouring Classes 


56. Great Britain. 
and National Service. 
Year 1954. London, 
Pp. 162. 

57. Kerr, Clark. The Labour Problem 
in Economic Development; a Framework 
for a Reappraisal, by Clark Kerr [and 
others]. Berkeley Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 1955. 
Poaie: 


Ministry of Labour 
Report for the 
TEM.S:O7}" 91955. 


Minimum Wage 


58. Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. Minimum Wage 
fixing: Who pays? Who benefits? Why? 
[Washington, c1955]_ Pp. 8. 
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59. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Minimum 


Wage and the Woman Worker. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 14. 
60. U.S. Women’s’ Bureau. State 


Minimum-Wage Order Provisions affecting 
Working Conditions, July 1, 1942 to June 1, 
1955. Washington [G.P.0.] 1955. Pp. 75. 


Occupations 


61. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Social 


Worker. Ottawa, [Queen’s Printer, 1952] 
Ppwli; 

62. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Architect. 
[2d ed. London] H.M.8:0..11955) Pp. 32. 

63. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture. Fourth 


item on the agenda. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 26. 
At head of title: Report 4 (1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 39th sess., 1956. 


64. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Your Job 
Future after College. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 7. 


Productivity of Labour 


65. British Productivity Council. Better 
Ways; Nineteen Paths to Higher Produc- 
tevity. London [1955]. Pp. 97. Contains 
reprints of articles and case studies which 
appeared in Target between Dec. 1952 and 
March 1955. Contents—1l. What Work 
Study means.—2. Method Study.—3. Work 
Measurement.—4. Job Evaluation —5. Wage 
Incentive Schemes.—6. Process Study.—7. 
Product Selection and Design—8. The 
“Three §’s” in Industry—9. Layout and 
Handling—10. Production Control—11. 
Stock Control—12. Budgetary Control—13. 
Factory Costing—14. Statistical Methods 
in Industry—15. Quality Control.—16. 
Planned Maintenance.—17. Joint Consulta- 
tion—18. Information for Workers—19. 
Staff Selection and Training. 


66. International Labour Office. The 
Role of Employers and Workers in Pro- 
grammes to raise Productivity in Europe. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 121. At head of title: Report II. 
International Labour Organization. 
European Regional Conference, 1955. 


Social Security 


67. American Management Association. 
Keeping up to date on Social Security and 
Workmen's Compensation. New York, 
[1954]...Pp,-32. 


68. Canadian Welfare Council. Social 
Welfare Developments in Canada, 1958-54. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 28. 
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69. New Zealand. Social Security 
Department. Report for the Year ended 
31 March 1955. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1955. _ Pp. 39. 


70. Skardal, Dorothy Burton. Social 
Insurance in Norway. Oslo, The Norwegian 
Joint Committee on International Social 
Polieys (9008) aap o: 


Vocational Guidance 


71. Layton, Wilbur Leslie, ed. Selection 
and Counseling of Students in Engineering ; 
Papers from a Conference on Counseling of 
Engineering and Science Students, held at 
the University of Minnesota in November, 
1952. Minneapolis, University of Muinne- 
sota Press [1954]. Pp. 89. 


72. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tation. Small Business Enterprises for the 
Severely Handicapped; a Catalog of Small 
Business Experiences of the Home-Bound 
and Severely Handicapped in the State- 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 
Washington [1955]. Pp. 152. 


Wages and Hours 


73. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Wages 
and Hours in the Primary Teztiles Indus- 
try in Canada. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 14. 

74. International Federation of Indus- 
trial Organizations and General Workers’ 
Unions. Report on Wages and Conditions 
of Employment in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry of Some Countries. Amsterdam, 
1955. “Pp raz. 


75. Wootton, Barbara (Adam). The 
Social Foundations of Wage Policy ; a Study 
of Contemporary British Wage and Salary 
Structure. London, Allen & Unwin [1955]. 
Pp. 200. 


Women—Employment 


76. Japan. Women’s and Minors’ 
Bureau. Status of Japanese Women 
Workers, 1955. [Tokyo?] 1955. Pp. 14. 


77. Scotland. Standing Nursing and 
Midwifery Advisory Committee. The 
Work of Nurses in Hospital Wards: Report 
by the Standing Nursing and Midwifery 
Advisory Committee on the “Job Analysis 
of the Work of Nurses in Hospital Wards” 


prepared by the Nuffield Provincial 


Hospitals Trust. Edinburgh, H.MS.O., 
1955. Pp. 19. At head of title: Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland. Scottish 
Health Services Council. 

78. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Training 


Mature Women for Employment; the Story 
of 23 Local Programs. Washington [G.P.O.] 
[ODD eo: 


79. U.S. Women’s Bureau. What a 
Community can do to train Mature Women 
for Jobs. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 1 
Leaflet. 


80. U.S. Office of Education. Voca- 
tional Division. Girls’ and Women’s Occu- 
pations, Selected References, July 1948- 
September 1954, by Louise Moore. [Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955]. Pp. 99. 


Miscellaneous 


81. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Teamwork wm Government and Industry. 
[Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955]. 6 
Parts. Canada at work broadcast Nos. 568- 
573. Contents: No. 1—Government and 
the Farming Industry, a Story of Coopera- 
tion, by 8S. R. N. Hodgins—2. Resources: 
The Basis of Canadian Industry, by Gordon 
Robertson——3. National Research and 
Canadian Industry, by M. W. Thistle— 
4, Paving the Way for Canadian Expansion, 
by G. H. Murray—5. Opportunities in 
Government Service, by C. H. Bland— 
6. Atoms for Peace: a Canadian Program, 
by David A. Keys. 

82. Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries. An Adventure in Free Enterprise. 
7th Annual Conference [Chicago, October 
28-29, 1954. Highlights. Chicago, c1955]. 


Pi eromtens 


83. Great Britain. 
Scientific Policy. 
... 1954-1955. London, 
lesen he 


84. International Technical Conference 
on the Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the Sea, Rome, 1955. 
Report of the...Conference...18 April to 
10 May 1955, Rome. New York, United 
Nations, 1955.74 Ppwl/. 

85. O’Brien, Terence H. Civil Defence. 
London, H.M.8.0O. and Longmans, Green, 
1955. ePp.1729- 


Advisory Council on 
Eighth Annual Report 
HIVES © Fes 95p: 





Profits of Canadian corporations before taxes increased by an estimated $187,000,000 
or 15:6 per cent in the first half of this year, totalling $1,197,000,000 versus $1,384,000,000 
in the first six months of 1954, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has announced. Profits 
after taxes increased by $132,000,000 or 21-6 per cent to $744,000,000 from $612,000,000. 
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Eabour Statistics 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 





TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 17, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




































































JZ SAL, Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont Sask BEGe 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
IB Ott Sexes eee Coe loncdeceecetacns 5, 633 115 424 1,603 2,033 1,001 457 
NOT CTLGUTE aa Raion ee yoke dre 848 48 164 236 371 25 
INon=Avricdl tural ee enn ae 4,785 ata 376 1,439 1,797 630 432 
IMalesterencten pec eieee tae ee ok oe ees ohn 4,341 96 333 1,239 i) lly 807 349 
NCTC ULGUIS ener en Oa 806 “s 46 159 218 355 24 
INOn=N erm Cultural eee eee 3,535 92 287 1,080 1,299 452 325 
IRUES COTATI 2 5 CUS AN DS Oe onc Ee ER eee ee 1,292 19 91 364 516 194 108 
INSTICULUILEA | Meee eee een oe a. 42 % + 7 18 16 3 
Non=ANericul tural see ieee Se Rae 250 19 89 359 498 178 107 
PATICA Des ann eT eee Mite So a, Fe ene 5,633 115 424 1,603 2,033 1,001 457 
1A LORVEATS sepa oeirrice ae. =k Grenades 558 15 45 202 ized 88 31 
DOR OE SV CAT Spe edi Wein sete bye cere sessolent.« 734 18 54 235 246 133 48 
25 MARV CALS arp aera eritely nse tie bas 2,602 55 188 738 947 458 221 
A= GAS V CALS Paes nino leus sc fel aide «rer sntekanes pie 1,525 24 Ty 388 579 279 138 
CONV CANsaAnGVOVvelaeeeerio ce oun ee 214 * 20 45 84 43 19 
Persons with Jobs 
AstatusieLoupsmeereeternca Ga accaciii se: 5,495 113 406 OO 1,986 989 450 
IM AISSE Ses ae Oe ks A oe bt or e  e Aol 94 317 1,199 1,479 798 344 
Hemalesanperep ee ras oie nck eho aenes 1,264 19 89 352 507 191 106 
Noricul tuna lester tie nvr eo eens 2 844 3 47 163 235 370 25 
INGNSASTICUltUTall eer meme cits epee 4,651 109 359 1,388 enol 619 425 
PaAvdaWonkenseeme ae oe ns Wee iste sen fs 4,264 93 316 1,256 1,640 577 382 
IMalen weeny aa eo te he een ek: Bieilulig 7 238 934 elegy 410 286 
Gin a Comer pyrene Pea. es aia ey 17 78 322 467 167 96 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB OCU SCKCS MEET Teen re tees. tus ed aus 138 “4 18 52 47 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
LES CRES MRC eer te en eth cutee saisinne'e.. 4,941 139 445 1,384 1,624 94 455 
a aaa bao eee ee aie ne eee ane 925 35 93 233 292 166 106 
Hem ales weer ee eee eee Ae cations 4,016 104 352 1,151 1,332 728 349 








* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimated in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Sept. 17, 1955 Aug. 20, 1955 Sept. 18, 1954 
—— Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work () Work (2) 
Rota lelogkang ior Wor carte artnet 150 135 145 136 181 172 
Withoutdobsisco nope eenieo ee eee ee 138 125 131 123 168 160 
Underili montheacee etree eee 66 — 53 oa 64 _ 
1-—"S months. conn kya ee ee eee 40 = 40 —- 60 — 
A= GANLONUHS ec hideseLen ee eer e iee 14 “= 14 — 23 — 
(==l2 montis ey ore eee ea ere 10 — ig? os 15 — 
13—18 MONTHS: ease ee eR a eee - _ “2 — Ag — 
19—and (oVER stn nee ee ee ee ee * — 2 — -—— 
Wor kectacc: secon tikes Pare ere cine eee 12 10 14 15 13 12 
11 hours ee et CEE = ia 4g hg # “ 
15 == 34 OUTS ae set Sal teat ee Leena Me 10 i * 











(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Sourcr: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 














Period Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total Wastes 
N.W.T. 
LOS8KRotal ena aces See: See eee: 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
T0542 otall.< setts ses sate ee eee 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12-2920 leeto4227 64,551 
1954-—lst ‘six monthis se ree sie cl cre ee eee Ste aces coccc 11 Ace me tie ac el HAT Cl oe | cen: SN || 48,706 (2) 
1954—1st nine months.................... 3,146 22,992 68, 043 22,953 9,719 | 126,853 U2n0008 


19)5—lst. nine: monthe sr... Wace stein 2,502 17,164 45,102 12,593 9,246 86,607 46, 798* 


* These totals include all age groups. 
(4) Correction—October 1955 issue. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











: : 
co me} eae 
(=| | 
E Bg | 3 BS | we g 
_ qe 3B 3 Brey Caley 5 iM 
: as 3 .o 2 P is! fet |) isle a 
Period BE aoe o 3 |Ha|] ess Me 5 
5-3 — 88 5.8 Q = wo! Ves 2 = 
20% S Sa seeill es a |e8/s8)] 8 we a 
ae +5, q is — "g 80 an 9 ® 3 
=e) 5 aa as S a So] og Q I £ 
SF £ HO CH= R m | .2o] S06 PI we ° 
= Ay oO HO | OR] w 6°) ae | SO 1 4 eo) a 
LO53-T otal e-cmctae chs he eee eters 10,021} 6,339 1,855] 3, 185/13, 766}17, 250 879| 26,492/10,380 966) 91,133 
1954 Total BS Re EL ay rer font tine <8) er Are 9,983! 6,775 1,938} 2, 735)11, 974/10, 920 763} 25,699/13,011 578] 84,376 
1954 ist nine Months) AeA ene ee 8,053} 5,496 1,667) 2,231] 9,407] 9,830 672} 23,088)11,337 504] 72,285 
1955, [st nine monthss.seeeeee tere: 6,806} 4,560 994) 1,679} 7,051] 6,292} 440) 13,020] 6,449} 304] 47,595 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














= Utilities, 
gene Transport: 7 ance: Supple- 
an Forestry, Manu- Construc- ah aati pelvis mentar 
Fishing, facturing tion asker vanta adele d Tahous Total 
Trapping, Le ion, overn- ae 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 All 647 
1950—Average............. 55 Zo 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. YO} 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—Average............. 72 829 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—Auigust......2. 006+... 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September:...t0.-.- 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
October wrest es. 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November........... 81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
DMecembers acnwsess 78 325 fil 269 253 36 1,032 
TOhD—TanUanyoe sees sare 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
Hebrianyae errs =): 68 327 57 257 252 20 996 
IMianchiiss a8 oh mae sre <3: 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
Uakayalls Oy Gee Bite eee 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
IM yh sey fac Peres, 5350 69 340 72 273 258 ai 1,049 
JUNG SS ee eee oe 1, 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
A Ulyaen as cae Uae sce 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
ANIA hopeo pion ao deere 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C 3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,670,500. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 


100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 





Year and Month 


LOA 7==Averag eter netivan duc a needa olen 
1948 —A-veramese mmeney tae oc teres ee 
1949—SA vVeragely.c maces sec aes eee 
1950-==A vera Gee ttee assis oe aire come 
19b1=HA vera genet canis sane. o tte nia 
TOD ZEA veraw oat ita estes dh oratereeee ees 
1O5S=SA Veracca meecost ccc oe eae 
1954 Averages apc ciie voles aeons 
1952—Jan. 1 


Feb. 1 ee tie ieee, tala opera wn 
Mar. Lee bes GEE Ey ons,o one te 
Apr. Ae re eS ret h c.  eeaeREe 
May 1 Seis ee oe eo oe 
June Dg SO cs 3k ae ore 
July LB. 5 oot eee 
Aug. UR AAiaraet nent ns cso Sane 
Sept. 1 AS eee eee i ry 5s Se 
Oct. A Rtas oa ae Soe Bo 
Nov. UE sah tren eS cin ities OE 
Dec. eae Re snicn o onmesiaN 
1953—Jan. i as ener Ants OR ooieaeee 
Feb. perks Payne 11D Fn on iota! 
Mar. 1 RSet Seg eee eens ae 
Apr. I RR 5 SR ett teas ee oer 
May | aerate tbictena on era mieic 
June RA rare es Se orciha Ss PsA eels 6 
July Negation neem aoe ae 
Aug. 1 ee ERA rhea SoBe 
Sept. ] A sot ee 
Oct. Le ery ers, ees 
Nov. ieee es SAVE: Bae so Se wae aoe 
Dec. TDR en heey Bee regs et td NEP 
1954—Jan. dcp ren eR Sa eee 
eb. be APS ni. PERO Ae 
Mar. Ls. ee eee ee 
Apr. Luc Ae hae eee eee: Pe pee ae 
May fl eg Sete neta ae oie 
June 1 he ane Renee Sm) SO ee 
July Me eras oni acess aise 
Aug. 1 eR eco Ok eee 
Sept. 1 Se ees en eee 
Oct. Be ets oe oA arent 
Nov. UL ccc eye eaten es ete eee 
Dee. Le en hace, Sears Re Oe he: 
1955—Jan. 1) aie oo ee ee 
eb. Do aG ds cS en ee 
Mar. L Akt ekg eor eer ese 
Apr. 1 Wf ale San nm nes ka 8 3s 
May Pai one ely Saye eee ees 
June Lge eee Socrates oe eae eter 
July LBP: cesar teh cake REN 
Aug. 1 eee a aN tee, eee ee 
Sept Ol vcittretn teaver Newira eee Renee 








Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


105-6 


_ 
— 
bo 

rR OH co CO NI O bb 


116- 
118- 


— 
(=) 
aa 

RR ON ATO Or 


Industrial Composite! 


Aggregate] Average pineal , 
Weekly |Wages and Wess te ers 
Payrolls | Salaries oe e 
$ 
80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 
93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 
100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 
106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 
125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 
140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 
151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 
151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 
128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 
132-7 123°8 53.19 105-3 
134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 
135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 
135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 
138-4 125-9 54-08 108-5 
140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 
142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 
145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 
148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 
150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 
151-3 130-6 56.12 113-5 
141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 
145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 
147-0 133-6 57.40 Woz 
146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 
148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 
151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 
154-5 134-0 iol 114-7 
155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 
157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 
158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 
157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 
154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 
145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 
146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 
147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 
145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 
146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 
148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 
153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 
155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 
155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 
157-1 317-9 59.25 108-1 
157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 
156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 
149-2 136-1 58.49 103 -2 
148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 
150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 
150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 
153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 
158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 
164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 
166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 
168-7 142-2 61.10 113-8 





Manufacturing 


Aggregate) Average 
Weekly |Wagesand 


Payrolls 


Index Numbers 


Salaries 


143- 
143- 


Average 
Weekly 
Wagesand 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 


= 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 






































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 |) Sept: 1 |) Sept. 1 |) Aus. 1 | ‘Sept. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 

INEM OVOINGN ENN... «5 My oe SA eee ot eae ere ee ta A 140-9 143-6 139-2 56.18 65.01 54.94 
Mee Iie A WAtERL ANG AGRI Sy oa) ae teeta maida sw athte weber Sek 122-5 119-3 121-2 44.69 45.09 43.48 
Nova Scotia. EP CYBER SIERO 6s Gc RR CR OP SER ara PME a es ice 101-0 98-7 101-0 50.27 51.25 48.98 
BNE WHESTUNS WACK Mrs cs ickereee ccc onsite crates te cee neccee eee lililort 106-5 100-5 51.24 51.45 50.26 
Quebec Screnticigtio OIRO TORR RIE Co aera eee os 117-4 115-0 112-2 58.88 58.49 56.69 
Ontario 5 OCOD. S1O HPO CHORD LORE CRETE ce IEE ra a Pe 116-9 115-3 111-6 63.47 63.44 61.17 
VEATIICO lo Lo rete ciate rein cera ehce eAW ee ar Lab teen 109-7 108-6 109-1 58.55 58.84 57.19 
Saskatchewan. . Bg wy CSR CC es LON es OE a CREE ONSET Ca nN Ee 126-2 125-7 126-5 58.79 58.93 56.69 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)................... 143-6 143-0 136-4 62.78 62.55 59.14 
Britis m @olam bia cnceludine Yukon) asa..eesenee se eo eeeeee 121-8 118-0 113-1 65.73 67.00 64.14 

 CEVTEXG EY, 5 Have Gene. hese SRNL 0A ne a eae et oe 118-1 116-1 112-9 61.10 61.13 58.93 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 
St AOU TTS SS Sods oS ets AS Re PI TE Ca REC oar eR a ee er 124-6 122-6 119-6 46.39 45.67 44.36 
SIA LAKERS A Ect. cet TLC ECL ReR CRT Os Be Tce 89-7 85-8 92-0 62.46 61.95 58.33 
TERRI. cos cuerthcrd Besser a 0 Ger oIO NUDE! OIE a ER een Meee 113-0 111-3 110-9 49.84 ahs cAn 48.02 
SLL Ta Lied OLITIER Seemann ce este alc, ciate otis eters Such obs ROUIE anaroveteteronetses 96-1 98-0 95-3 49.55 48.56 47.18 
Que DE CH ee ee ens ers Ra ate wees 112-3 111-4 115-0 51.88 51.39 48.99 
Sher brookeuerwyn yy ee ee eet ae ee ra dette o Snrav eens 104-6 101-8 98-8 50.14 49.46 48.76 
HIG TOCMECUVICLS Monee oe ce Metcdare ieee eso Sea baddies es eRe eis case rote 111-2 108-8 109-0 59.02 58.77 56.86 
HS) UTTETTVON Gly LLG meeps ayer cee tec te cde AIM occu ee MG ol oie eee ores 76-7 73-6 68-6 53.08 51.65 51.07 
Wes aH StH EAS (ci Git Gn Cece cnn eee acs en nd er ae 115-3 113-6 111-4 60.39 59.73 57.63 
OC Caw EL UN eee eee csc meme costar mets iepmciors wie eeeratrs 116-9 116-5 113-2 57.19 56.37 55.16 
POLELOOLOUS lime met are race cn Peet he vane eee eae cae 96-9 96-4 94-9 63.50 63.05 61.80 
\ COTEM VEIN GEN veges sc OT CAEN MEE 15 rec se END te ceo one he 160-2 159-9 116-0 67.22 66.42 55.75 
“I ects al EAU ges ceh aa OP ee eS On ee 1 SO oe AE 146-0 126-1 155-6 64.35 67.32 63.74 
DEM Oa TL UALINGS Meet enterococci ‘olele 6 cre etortee 119-1 117-6 109-4 70.39 71.08 67.57 
PROVONCOR eee Tee eee eRe RE a Ee Skea OTOIRS eo5 5 ace eon. 122-2 120-2 120-4 64.95 64.56 62.79 
Te lw raul bOI Sig. cyte wee BELONG o DC ie eS CSE ce Aerts 110-2 107-5 102-7 66.31 65.74 62.63 
TERESI hey a6 bs 555 ea ORG Rene ee Pe Se i 84-4 83-6 81-6 59.23 59.70 56.37 
(OMe Sneed oe 101-0 99-6 99-0 55.56 54.58 54.09 
REE CIICTIG Tate Stet oot mee Rte Sele ye ae GLO res Oe  ncanerdh aS ore. 109-4 105-4 102-6 59.46 59.35 5/38 
SATCU EYT NCAT ew, ao. Uk MRO, 6 SAP RIN ee eS go Pee corte a 133-5 132-7 136-5 76.74 74.83 72.85 
MO TL CL OLS Ae RI ee eRe ne Ne ok ON cide ec ateteds 114-7 114-2 109-4 58.75 58.65 56.87 
SER aw KEN ee tr oc SORA DOD A Sie Acs inate yee Oe At ae aren ore UNE 126-1 125-1 116-3 74.14 77.62 73.49 
VIN SOT ee ee in ce ee asters oe ae DR ty ous var SPEER ee “evdltch oes Boothe 92-5 106-4 80-9 72.29 67.97 67.63 
SAUL SGOT tee eee Pe ate cole cde eee bee etre btn el cea ev ole needs 122-6 121-4 100-3 73.65 66.79 68.05 
Et MLW venTiveee > DARPA TC LUUtrepeweye ect eid eS tees ast eee ete ete aasvataltetesheteaeeens 114:5 113-7 113-9 62.74 63.30 61.48 
IVVILINTUL YD CO tee ecio aseve ay aoy Rete Sue, eee eels rerun raven atednlese aia se@ualanetenern ts 107-3 106-4 105-9 55.95 56.29 54.38 
Re arb a es 3,06 ch OPENER OTR CEE OLE CREE Cicer ence 119-2 119-0 123-7 56.06 55.88 54.88 
SETSUESENWOTON ALF 3, lo CHO TRCRARS Cicte ChAT iG oiia CECI Pa nO. RCI tenes imine 124-3 123-6 127-3 54.92 55.28 02.79 
LBATIV ON LOM Pe rtetera os aofechees Ae coley ne eenvs Av alate onthe ace a aRie tenn 165-0 163-0 154-1 61.00 61.03 56.88 
(CHIL AAR aac oho abiiee Belcan Lene tee per oe mete carina nioe 148-9 152-3 137-3 59.83 59.72 57.74 
WEE WANCEYe Wb ene Scie hc, de CRS Clic Gre ERIS Cm CachGs CURE MORO cht OMECAERER Pear iUescds) 111-0 105-7 63.60 63.94 61.38 
RSTO T es Ney ehh buen BA oe eae a eS ie ar ene es 120-4 118-4 115-6 59.29 60.11 58.90 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 

















Employment Index Numbers 











Industry —_. 

Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1955 1955 1954 

Mining : x 202s soa see reer ee ee 117-2 116-5 112-8 
Metalaniningaccateeron nt era ce tere ae eee Cee oe 120-6 120-4 115-4 
Gold sho eR eee EO ee Ere eee eee 81-1 82-6 83-7 
Other metaleen | ee te es See ee eee 157-4 155-6 145-0 
Wels. 25. Bie Reese Sect ie aks oleae 102-5 101-9 99-7 
(O76): ee et eae Sh Rr tn AOS SG th MRA Wika th 4 66-5 66-4 73°3 
@il'and natural cas tet. blren ee eee eee 221-5 218-8 187-2 
INOn=metale, cae oad fein, «be eet he <2 OE ey ata ae ee 148-0 144-7 141-4 
Manufacttrring 5. 505s inc a eldest ee aac trot eee 113.8 111-4 108-3 
Mood and ibeyerares seer cosh aeienin soi cee eer eee ee 124-2 114-3 118-6 
Meatiproducts tacsena ince Oita nes ert ce eae 123-0 124-3 116-6 
Canued and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 212-0 120-8 185-0 
Graimimdll products: mech ota ete. eee en ane 106-7 106-8 106-4 
Bread andvother bakery PLOciuCtsseirer tetera arene 110-0 109-8 103-4 
Biscuits and crackersia sc deliactcices tele ier eaeciare terete 100-6 98-5 101-1 
Mistillediandamnaltiauors ser sete te cee ier erin 108-4 109-8 106-7 
Hobacco'aud tobaccosproductseuminis...-steeeeeee eeee 78-7 78-3 Weeds 
Rubber products:...c.dee eee ance eee hers 0 coeliac Reine 113-8 110-8 104-2 
Leather products icy 5h to ke Loe oa eee 87-2 84-6 88-3 
iBpoots and shoes: (except rulbbem iia... 0- 4 eee ee eee 90-1 87-6 92-1 
‘Doxtileproduets (Except Clot mii) 29) Mein sea: ee merase etn ieee 85-6 84-8 78-8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...................- 87-3 86-6 79-6 
Woollen:2oodss 2.5.2 ete eek coer os. ae eee 72°3 71-2 66-7 
Synthetiestextiles) anc sil keen eerste aoe see nee 86-7 88-1 78-6 
Clothined(textileand tur) erates ee nee. ane 92-5 88-2 91-8 
Men's clothing: 4. tee eka hone ee eee oe ee 97-5 93-0 95-7 
Women siclothingr, Uy directa eel ce ac Mer ene re On nInn 91-7 85-3 95-7 
Ib COOOS 50: «och Atlas ac a oe ae eee oe eee 82-0 79-1 78-8 
Wood productss .... “Pk als siete ose ee een ee 115-4 113-8 107-6 
awe ana planins: rads tie tan. icketckee clei: ened nec ar 122-2 121-0 113-0 
urnature’ . ke 242 BANS eet oe ake eee) | eee 108-3 104-6 101-5 
Other wood products pce alae Ge eee 97-7 98-1 94-4 
iPapeTriproeducts ie soe eee BRAS As Re See 124-4 122-6 120-2 
Pulprand paper amills: He 47s noe ee oo ee eel eee 128-8 127-2 124-8 
Otheripaner products.ews4. ae ooo eee Pee 113-4 111-4 108-8 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-7 111-4 110-4 
ron andistéeliproducts:, Sasccc ate a eee ae tener 105-2 103-0 98-5 
Aorieultural imiplementse.c nia sete a ae eee ae eee 63°1 63-8 56-2 
Habrcated and structural-steelemmas. 5. omen ee ae eee 129-1 126-2 130-8 
iFlarcdiweare and. stoolsteen sea hae ard tee ae on eee 103-8 101-9 97-5 
iMestinelancicoo kineranplianceseya.es 24sec eee 96-3 99-3 98-7 
lrontcastings! 73 54Ne ss te Nodes. Seen eee 98-6 95-7 85-8 
Machinery aifg..-W tees ar.deiertns.: Aaa ee ee 109-6 107-7 109-4 
Primary iron and steel Baca<t ies a2 ee eee eee 115-7 112-0 96-0 
Sheet metal products. fm sana eee ce eee 113-4 110-4 109-7 
Dr gehnvSjovene eM mtoyae xoRUb) epaOKSIN Ty, aon ogee AUnoOe an oouragdancousce 128-6 134-2 121-5 
Aurcratt alc. Pacts mrad oe en con Can eee 315-1 309-3 843-4 
Motor vehicles aaa: satel. Subse 16 eee ore 113-2 138-3 83-0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................+5- 119-5 123-7 86-8 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 84-6 82-8 85-6 
Sdaogo) opin Kebmaver (ehiXel aNcyop Meaney opmaconkanoorsorocdsantacamee 134-0 134-3 152-4 
INon-terroussametal producteweeene en eee eee ae 128-5 127-2 120-0 
Alnminum productssies iets aera aes eee 131:5 129-9 120-2 
Bragsand (copper products=seeeassae en See eee eee 106-6 104-7 101-9 
Simeltine and refining sas 4 seer coe ae oer 154-6 153-5 141-2 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-------- 140-2 133-9 131-1 
INon=metallicimineralproductsaceao. een ane ee eae ee 132-9 131-1 119-5 
ClaveproduCts #2aguos sno doe chee es er eee 115-1 114-2 108-6 
Glasdiand!classiproducts...s ee sete ee eee eee 135-5 134-3 114-8 
iRroductsiof petroleum anc coalapne sis an ae re eter 130-4 130-2 124-8 
Ghemicaliproductsinceyeisos oe eee 124-7 121-5 122-0 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 112-3 107-8 107-7 
JNO ets MeN TEL hae erties a ego She osc a AB onande 127-7 127-1 116-7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..................-- 103-5 100-4 104-9 
Constructions702 MezsiAs,. Sacchi eee ae 137-9 132-2 129-0 
Biuildinevandstructuresa ss. caenen ae eee ee 137-5 132-8 130-4 
Building oy. 2) iit ie chee rs aire ee ee ne 140-6 133-9 122-3 
Hngeineering worse us ac ete ea ieee ee ee 123-8 123-2 149-1 
ugh wavysmbrlagesialldesureets fanmei ania een 138-6 131-3 126-8 
SSOPviGe seis seo yr a RS CO es ee 121-6 121-2 118-9 
Hotels'and, restaurants: cece cates eee ee 118-9 118-2 118-3 
Maundries and dry cleanine plants aesce secede eo eeeen ae 107-2 107-5 104-3 
Industrial composites: o5.n0 cence ecco, eee Sener 118-1 116-1 112-9 
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Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Sept. 1 
1955 


Aug. 1 
1955 


Sept. 1 
1954 


69.65 


73.52 
66.84 
77.12 
65.83 
57.24 
76.98 
63.71 


60.87 


52.37 
62.56 
39.27 
60.49 
52.13 
44.56 
68.26 


60.53 
61.76 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, (D.B.S.) 





























Nieatoumei lain Clan qe otk satis wis screed Aes Scans 
INO Viens CO UIA Rees MURR eS ath coir es UE Sotihs acon ae 
INO WED TUNG Wile mmevr in astern s.cla took see ae heat 


PAU Dental) heaee ae cee Cel ht Pao yale oes ants ae 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 














Sept. 1, 
1954 


134- 
119 
122 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 
eee 41-6 42-7 42-4 131-3 133-1 
ae, 40-8 42-1 41-0 126-9 124-7 
Seat 41-7 42-1 42-0 129-2 127-9 
Ae 42-7 42-1 42-2 130-4 130-3 
aa 40-8 40-2 40-4 150-8 152-9 
en 40-2 40-3 40-4 137-6 138-3 
ae 39-9 41-5 40-2 152-0 151-5 
Saye 40-2 39-8 39-8 148-9 150-3 
ee 38-0 38-5 38:3 172-7 173-6 


— — 
fon) Coal 
for) o>) 
SPAT SD Or Orb 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnnings (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Fated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 





Mining vac tak chock Gechenons Sintee toa. saa eee ersten ee eee 


Gold 2a Fern an ich acne te ce Sees oeiee cen 
Otherimetale seen ain. sac Rese ee eee 


Oilandmaturalacaswee. see eee nee cee 
INon-metalio-, ees as noe. Pere aie rece 
Manufacturing ties tsot. saci hacen oe ee ee re eee 
Koodiandtbeverigess-. cs. sceeee error cre rerce 
MeatvProductsicucc cts cee cae ee een ee ce arene 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 
Grainpmull productssee eee eee eerie nee erence 
Bread and other bakery products.................-- 
DMistilledrancdiivaltalrquorsmeeeeeeeeee tie eee 
MobaccomncvoeAccO PrOGUClsme etree esti ene 
Rubbersproducts\ te teeoe eon et eee ere ne 
Leather products: tosmee scene eoite > eee oe een 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............------ 
Textile products (except clothing)... .eeseee sees 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............- 
Woollen goodsite. emer: were ee ec erence 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............. Os eae tN er 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... ES, a Sey Se 
Menisvelothing. Ooh meee rein eo Ores ere 
Women's clothing sec meer ere nent er eRe nner 
Knitty 2 OOS Se ate cera OG eR eee EE nee 
*Woodsproducts num. oer eeee hee nT eer nee 
Sawaancd planing] S aseeeneee meter eenne eee 
UrMiGuUre nics Oe Oe oe EE EEE ee nee 
Other wood produCtsmemenner cece eerie 
Paper pProdueusSmes cheer che ce en eee eer 
Pulprand paper millspeerere eer erence erie 
Other papersproductsse ree eee eee eer 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
Zlron anc is tec proc UCls mean citeree eieieinee cir 
NoTicwicuralern plement seer ee etait erate et iete 
Fabricated and structural steel..................---- 
Hard ware and toolseaae ures cee eee ee 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 
TOW CASTINGS Wee ac oe een ak. eee re nels ieee vente ena 
Machineryemanulach iin pene) selenite inners tee 
BRINAry JOlsandesteeL ee eRe niin Eee 
Sheet metal products 2paceee se ae eee rie eee eee 
Viransportation ec lipmMebus eee eit eerie ertene 
AIT Chal brand DALES masta rele Teeter areas 
Motor vehicles) ee eee toh eer ee eerie 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............-. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 
Ship buildingtandsrepaining ee eae eee rate ee 
SINOn- errousiuetalsproducts memes ce emilee 
Al IMUN UI PLOGUCTae eee ore ee eee Ree eee 
Brasstand copper products) mya secre erie 
NOS lqooR tepnVel WSMDTND Ss ooo onacaebodootaoouoneonen 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products................-.....% 
Gla vyiproducthe see tee a ee eee 
Gilasstand class productse eee eee eee 
Productszor petroleum»and = coalassse ener eee 
C@hemicalfproductss poorer eee eee: 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
Acidsialcalisianc sali tseee ieee a eee tee 
Miscellaneous manujacturing industries................ 
SDura bles coods tees aanite ee eee ee 
INon=durable' goods se aa eee eee eee 
COnstructiOn tek nos sae ae ee ee ee 
sul ding san Gi seruct ures ere hate etree rea 
Highways, bridges and streets..............-.---«s- 
Hlectric and motor transportation...........00.--+ 46-6: 
DOTVICE it ecas his eet oa ae Cen en 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Hours 
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mt ATH O00 OH DD OW DO AT OU BO 


On 








Aug. 1|Sept.1 
1955 | 1954 


40-9 











Average Hourly Average Weekly 



































Earnings 

Sept.1|Aug. 1|Sept.1)Sept.1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
cts cts. | cts $ 
160-5) 160-5} 155-8} 69.34 
164-9] 164-5} 160-4] 72.89 
139-0} 139-5} 137-7] 63.38 
178-7| 178-2} 173-9] 77.73 
155-9) 156-1) 151-4) 63.45 
147-5] 147-6} 146-1] 57.82 
173-1] 172-5} 166-3} 76.68 
150-4] 151-5} 144-6] 65.42 
144-0} 145-1] 139-5} 59.33 
119-1] 124-1} 115-6} 49.90 
153-1) 152-2} 147-4] 60.93 
91-8) 98-0} 89-7) 40.94 
140-0} 140-8] 138-0} 60.76 
109-9] 110-2} 105-4} 48.03 
164-1] 164-0} 155-7} 65.48 
145-5] 147-2} 141-8) 58.35 
148-0) 147-7| 144-3] 60.24 
101-7} 100-9} 98-8} 41.29 
97-8) 97-4) 95-5) 39.41 
112-0} 111-6} 109-2} 47.60 
113-7} 111-4} 110-5] 47.07 
104-9} 104-4} 104-1} 45.32 
117-4] 119-3} 114-1] 51.77 
97-9} 98-0} 98-9] 37.79 
96-6) 96-8) 97-5) 36.90 
103-6] 104-4} 105-1] 38.33 
96-8} 96-7] 98-3} 39.30 
128-6} 128-4} 125-8] 54.40 
135-3] 135-3] 132-7] 56.01 
118-6} 117-5} 115-6} 52.42 
112-2} 111-5} 109-2} 48.81 
168-9] 169-0} 161-0) 72.12 
180-7| 180-2} 171-4) 77.34 
132-5] 133-6} 127-5) 56.31 
171-6] 171-4} 165-3} 68.47 
164-9] 163-3] 157-2} 69.26 
155-0] 166-7} 160-1] 62.00 
166-4} 163-6} 164-2) 67.72 
148-8] 149-3] 144-6] 62.79 
141-4] 142-7} 140-2} 59.53 
162-9} 161-7} 156-3) 70.54 
157-2} 155-4} 152-1] 66.18 
184-8} 179-7] 171-0} 76.32 
163-0} 159-7} 153-6} 71.07 
166-7} 166-9} 161-9] 64.51 
173-0} 170-5} 171-7} 71.10 
178-4] 179-9} 171-6} 64.94 
166-9] 166-7} 162-2} 62.59 
160-0} 159-8} 158-4) 59.84 
159-3] 157-5} 150-5} 66.59 
168-3] 166-8} 159-3} 69.51 
145-3] 145-0} 145-7} 60.44 
155-3) 156-4! 150-0} 65.38 
183-1} 179-9} 171-8] 75.07 
151-1) 151-8} 150-9] 62.25 
164-1] 163-7} 166-2) 66.46 
146-1] 145-9} 141-5} 63.99 
136-3} 136-6} 131-6} 59.97 
145-0} 143-9} 139-7) 60.90 
195-6} 196-0} 188-7] 79.61 
152-7] 152-1] 146-3} 62.91 
126-1] 123-8} 120-7) 51.57 
174-5] 174-2) 167-7| 72.77 
118-2} 118-4] 116-2) 48.58 
155-9] 155-6] 150-9) 64.23 
131-8] 133-8} 128-4] 54.30 
150-1) 148-5} 144-2} 62.74 
163-0} 160-9} 155-5} 67.32 
124-5] 124-0} 121-2) 53.54 
146-2) 145-2) 141-2) 65.35 
84-2} 84-7) 81-7) 34.19 
83-1} 83-9} 80-4) 34.15 
81-7} 81-6) 80-0} 32.84 


Wages 


Aug. 1 
1955 











67.23 
65.26 
68.71 


62.16 
65.52 
68.72 


74.30 
61.63 
66.13 


60.24 
60.58 





80.95 
50.51 


47.72 
63.64 
54.46 
61.63 
65.97 
52.70 
65.19 
34.13 
34.06 
32.80 


Sept.1 
1954 

















TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 




















ee Average Average 
Period Worke, a Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer A Real 
_ | Earnings Earnings Weekly Price eee 
per Week ees fdas: Weekly 
arnings ndex Barnes 
cts. 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonthilyeAweragewl950)25.. .cc a. ese cens 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthily; Awersge 195. 0. oS ceosess- 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953........45.....0:- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
MonunlyrAveragenl9o4= a. sccm a.tsesse. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

August TPO OA eer rsticate cet ce 40-7 140-9 Deen 137-5 117-0 117-5 
Ep veMMbereel eel GOA ad cede cine e- 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October RR ODA are eve cha eee le 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
November: 81954599 fos) guava. 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
WecemberwIey 19540. foes wea. eee eee 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January, LODO Mee manne tes 41-1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
likslonuraise il, Maio. Bocemmbo meen ae 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March ep OS Dee yeas es eee 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April ODS aay SORA Ape, on 41-1 144.3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May LQ DO Mee ee coe se as 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June il... MUNG Sot Seco 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July IOSD FA ete een cen 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August TRRIO 5 (LA ers. tees 40-8 145-0 59.16 141-8 116-4 121-8 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average: 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. ; 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and ULCS a7 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























ahbar§ Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies fon enlov eat 
Month -—--- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
November? 1, 71949). ck tanith sei eee ote 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172, 366 
Novem berekysl9502.4, (ob ence nie eee ee 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,0138 147, 003 
November sl el901: 2) AAs et cere eee cons 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
(Nowemibper ol 0 1. 952)2.. ce ne acceitiar pects cee niet et es 23,846 | - 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
Novem ber*1 91953. ..0 ee ee eee eee 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144, 520 60, 997 205,517 
November vi 919047.) Gute econ con enero 13, 724 10,501 24,225 187, 123 77, 003 264, 126 
Wecember WF 19545 2 eee ck See ne erie oe 16, 104 10, 504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January TS LODO 5 a ote ern tok ae tts ee 8, 420 7 KG 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465, 764 
Mebrusry i fl 1905... Meee aaah ere 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483 , 380 117,651 601, 031 
March LM ODD ee eee ass een eee ces 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118, 035 628, 586 
April TL ODD. erent tyne ee ee ee 10,611 11,506 Papeete 505, 472 114,572 620, 044 
May 12 ODD. eo ec Aken oe ee 15, 508 14. 655 30, 163 394, 621 98,601 493, 222 
June 1S UG ODI de eee eRe eae eee 21,675 18, 451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July \ a RAR ee oom ae ene cin Oa: 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August 1 ROB OS ee ami Rent, cee crete emt are 18,363 16,665 35, 028 132, 710 72,674 205, 384 
September: Ui sLO5a 4 sew ee ce ere ee aie 26, 320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
October TE 5D. (UE eee ne are oe 2 eee oe a 28,794 18,225 47,019 117, 723 63, 545 181, 268 
INewem'ber e169 55 (2) agente crs ote eee Oe ee 24,269 14. 667 38, 936 136, 623 69,713 206, 336: 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 
30, 1955() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















Change from 











Industry Male Female Total Aue ot) Geo eae 
1955 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 2,090 205 25299 ~ 245 -. 843 
MOTOS OL Varese t- ot Sore tari ke Sapa pene ake he re PEs 8,770 12 8, 782 + 1,593 + 4,381 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 737 61 8i8 | + 19) + 414 
SUE PIM bhaniayor, | yee ee, Gk Se a iis) cic eee ire 351 12, 363 — 43 + 212 
Hhiels een aniee oe ee ERC ES rae. SMe heir, Ga ELE Neate 226 15 241 + 80 + 98 
MONS Metal Minin a. dee ce sini chist ec ou suis & oh emt ce aie 103 1 104 _ 23 + 87 
Qunrrying, Clay and Sand Pits... 05.0 .0ccessie ve eees: 20 3 23 3 17 
IEOSDECCLIN Carr neat TAN ae ois Sa Ans oe 57 3 87 + 2 0 

AVI AIVULL A COUPMING Bos Coyotes PRI ons GR ae ic. Sen oh SROs 5,520 3,878 9,498 | — 85 | + 38,545 
HOO SEAN OPO EVELACES .n5 os chin mod sinccnae oe Sea ook. 479 321 800 — 386 ele 140 
Mooaccoand Lopaccowroauctss eyes a..scs ees dee eue ss 14 11 25 a 4 + 15 

FG DETEDEOGUC LS sii ny tenictcas cic ac cette ets cna gin ae ae 74 32 106 _ i! + 63 
Wester eTOCUCtS adenine wk Soe arden nai hake cede 104 198 302 — 93 + 116 
Rextilewaroauets: (except clothing )..... 4. ...0s aoe so... 164 235 399 a 28 + 146 
G@lounmen(texcilevancdetn pace adnate ccereaat wees 282 1,827 2,109 - 240 + 460 
WHOOCEErOUNCIS ances Sie esis eisusiace aren oo loat ibea.e: 609 129° 738 _ 48 + 438 
ape te ler OdMCUSHr eee Rete cit ae jc ard ool een ee 185 75 260 _ 31 oa 120 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 175 134 309 4. 2 > 125 
GON yAIG HSUCeL EEO CUCTSMe: casa canes hese cee etnece 931 176 1,107 ok 5 +h 621 
Eranspontaclonelauipimembtarsn.4 cee teen ue esas 1,000 81 1,081 a Bn a 24 
INion=Hernousiyletall rOdUCtSs sa. lenekeaien cc -e cise 475 107 582 a 146 + 471 
FPlectrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 499 266 765 a 130 + 377 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products......................0- 148 46 194 ++ 33 a 103 
Production hetroleumrand: Coalin gem... o.0e6e sess 42 11 53 _ 43 —- 33 
Mhemicaleeroducts: area es Od re aed eet Uther os ls 179 125 304 ao 17 -++- 127 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 160 204 364 aa 47 + 166 
GCONSTUCULO Maen ee ees ec eee ea evant se Paledins wa 4,518 116 4,634 | + 242) + 2,428 
Generdla@ oneraCuOrs ec ewe cutee ERS Sie. es dleiiye ts 3,185 70 3,255 + 178 ata SO 
NSC a cevO.OntrAcvOnsas sr ao aeons ee iat soteits «<6 pose 46 1,379 + 64 oo 677 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,249 329 1,578 — 34) + 941 
ERranspPOrbaclOns-q ee eet a. Siete sy ah oe cio a ws ve 996 142 1,138 _ 111 + 674 
LOLA ORR eet cian eS os a ieee te Mee aa 84 14 98) + 11 + 67 
Communication ere e sec ee Ree ee es See Th 169 173 342 + 66 ae 200 
Public: Oulity: Operations. 2.50... sees cca os anes stares: 136 32 168 | + 52 | + 35 
MTU Seg oF Dae A ee Peer ere 2,990 2,959 5,949 | + 152 + 1,827 
Wiktolesalleberepateiay sate sp mars a corny Arca. Arne. ob ovslennn are 1,006 633 1,639 -+ 14 + 650 

HEU Cen eee Re ts ic Nes at MER as Hats wera Se 1,984 2,326 4,310 + 138 -t- 1177 
Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate..................... 7107 841 1,548 | — 192); + 492 
SSCL VEC Cee IT es ee he oP wed ok Sratis sos nacre ahatey Sean eae Coa 3, 001 9,227 12,228 —- 566 | + 3,280 
CWommunthy Ore mplicnservaces ws «caso nese es ae 257 1,062 1,319 _ 264 + 126 

(GE OVELMIMON TSCM VIG oe arent ec crae says) ofan Srossnersticioye: sass are 1,190 410 1,600 4. 64 + 158 
IVECTEALIONS SIVA COM cree siaelcnicinarte iste le sie isiirrtarle s 169 119 288 16 oh 55 
ISIS MESSRS OL VA COM eer ne Garon rinses cmictercdacieleeres 716 460 1,176 - 30 be 511 
SES OLA aS CLV CO eles ict hoicbe ool iccs Aet isin eer xdho Gani eral ais 669 HAs 7,845 - 320 + 2,430 
GRAIN DE OTA ir ose eesti an sdeetevd ne eters 29,738 17,760 47,498 | + 936 | -+ 18,186 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. : 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1955(?) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers..... 
Clericalworkersiericcoctcm eee 
Sales. workers o.com otisadeiiien & otal 
Personal and domestic service workers... 
SUEUR IAS ses arty GRO ORD CAC Sa 
Agriculture and fishing... ee « .<sce aieee 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
(ine. 

tODACCON mats. eyetet.s rete wis eles ure Meee: 
Textil esmclobuingmmetc.nacetce eine serene 
Lumber and wood products........... 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)............. 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Metalworking be entrtteine cms ree. 
Hlectrical 3248-.220 Ses occas 


Food and _ kindred products 


Manning’. 5 fceaee camer: cient ee ae ere 


Transportation (except seamen)....... 
Communications and public utility..... 
hradevendisenv.icewene american 


HOREMEN TS Aas cca te ce cere omens 


Lumber and lumber products......... 
Metalworking = sc mcck eee 
Construction! see eee eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


1,178 


Female 


eee ree rowers 





Live Applications for Employment 








Total Male Female Total 
2,701 3,370 1,163 4,533 
5,695 7,520 20,534 28,054 
3,114 3,389 8,014 11,403 
8,783 17,927 11,436 29, 363 

21 611 1 612 
2,022 1,077 113 1,190 
19,241 44,007 11, 430 55, 437 
105 734 360 1,094 
2,163 1,803 6,818 8,621 
8, 967 | 3, 629 94 3,723 
66 | 651 319 970 
203 597 628 1,225 
29 135 34 169 
1,165 6, 698 672 7,370 
505 1,109 579 1, 688 
19 594 48 642 
428 ae Dee meres 650 
2,104 | 7,387 3 7,390 
Tee 7,395 69 7,464 
57 223 17 240 
562 1,679 912 2,591 
1,535 ky! 644 8,781 
71 1,112 993 1,335 
231 1,474 10 1,484 
5, 442 39, 822 10, 854 50,676 
427 1371 1,881 3,258 
370 3,165 190 3,355 
424 2,114 443 2, 557 
1,972 13,283 43 13, 326 
2,249 19, 883 8,297 28, 180 
47,019 117,723 63,545 181,268 


28, 794 


(2) Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, |Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ING wroundlan die yn, as ae eh eae 427 389 446 3,168 4,022 3,508 
Comers Brooker adyciit scone eta one 82 62 30 994 1,290 1 ebg 
Gra CINE al eae eeenek st Ae ny eg a re PIR es ey 2 182 243 231 
SUA OLDS arid at eet Ne Reaches ser ces coe eee, 345 327 414 1,992 2,489 225 
Prince Edward Island............................. 428 243 347 860 875 1,011 
@harlotvtetOwal.. sere tort A. ees ck ee 138 125 (3) 536 540 641 
SUMMMISTSICS ree mrae Mera ces aceon hitter cs 290 118 272 324 335 370 
INGVaiSCOblan em cicteteio aes aoe nee ene coe: 1,426 1,316 1,020 9,721 9,375 11,449 
ANTO TH aYST HS) Hs SRNR ERGO cic eT ee, | 12 34 318 BPA 336 
J aHONG VELEN RUINS) ocr tet ature NEN te eve inc 8 Puen eee Sa 25 33 66 285 305 414 
1S ANEW 5 ora Mee thc 8 CERO Oe m eee Ea  eee e 841 929 707 3,144 onda 3,458 
Inverness........ BPs a RO fits fs COREE As SER one dr (Re a PWN ee 179 220 307 
HSGmiG Vallee sect ae note elisha ek cd tree dee. 143 120 111 469 447 727 
I VCUDOO meee eee ois cc tee eae 290 47 29 156 i 200 
MG ir Gr SRO Wa e mcten sth <A. la 2 cars gs8O< cx oss 17 20 20 1,208 Lia Be 
SOT Stan ea Ge OR em ety ac wee, aecta Sul leN Rae. ya a 1 ‘ a ; ae , op 
NSNIAOHOVERYAR Gt ee ROIR AM tal a Rte Cen a a ie 9 20 24 27 Pofl 5 + 
AN RED RO}, Ac 5’ a SR eS ey a Oe Pa AA ce = ett 70 93 31 479 405 oe 
PYG ITN O UC arate ee ers cy eae ai 5c cee AR At) ot 8 8 14 485 416 
ING WABBRUTIS WACK ey che oe ac ch ithe ts a cake wate 1,298 1,206 1,065 7,068 6,977 9,179 
aU Ure beast tect tet cae eite he ose resem eaeoes 17 13 21 337 ae He 
Campbelliomeye: 5 eh ccs cle treneeedsinec tevin ero: 46 34 33 366 9 
76 12 35 155 297 238 
CINMUNGStOUe acct Seen ee en i tes 1 ae an 
redenl ChOmMsrr Oe As nial MATS on ee eo hilares 415 278 387 486 ak 
WY DORR KONE Beas ces cy ER: Se Ono ee 15 32 12 172 ee ane 
IVIOR COOMMME Rte Lert. ones ae raat coe te cieae 391 347 286 1,681 aie yee 
INTE WiGAS ULGMereeeet hit Ae Apes ia, noes Web dae 18 9 26 ay enn anor 
Sam telOn teen eer eee Pe. now eee ee ecc Mee ere te 246 356 164 Bs ies ae 
Bt LODO dette SER an econ whe snares sae a oe : ait oa me 
LISSCXA PNR se or Re ra eae eer bee ths 
WiOOdStOClkee eee ane fii er ene ee 40 99 86 196 201 298 
CTC) NOS to ba I Real, ee ee re se an aN 18,285 16,361 10,168 51,962 eye hee 
INS DES LOS MCT creo oh ee cccrcee bate e tae dite. Seat 53 52 e ey aon al 
ADS MMATMOLS ee) aera Pues enstcr eee kerl ore hc eRe lars 29 37 : 
cl 8 19 14 192 190 406 
Buckingham jee. aye ee ao et cla ess pear : as 406 304 
@alisspacaleacmrpaccmee or erations e ce etree 235 272 ; ne aa oe 
Chancdlerweee see tds) oie ees doe asics 8 8 ae ae a oes 
CHICOUGITIN a np ON ote oa ts tiene erence 279 oF me uP ae oe 
Dolbeau..... Eo A Sh sieshy PUEDIOOR COA ae OL I he 119 2 ue ml re ee 
DigriwerenonChmlle o.cuduecooodnecanoninwocecananac 57 i af ein ie 57 
Tees all axe GUTS iene teh RNY ae eRe ne ar hy eae Ene ine A Re 344 a ie oa ae ae 
OTES GVA Omperstete cote Ra oe eat ote as oie ad Ie tae 616 oe i 113 130 183 
SG RT ia eC TS eh te HeLa edeh ome, syald a Sell Mapestien Oheras 
Granby yearn eee PAN cio ecco as trees ie Ze a te ‘ cee ieee 
EU eae tee ee det Sea atte ec Se swe aiken 59 Pe aoe aa ae eeeg 
OMS Le area retsek Metter ihc sion sParh coats Wee, sedrennilencucl trees ieee ah a 7 a He AB 
ONC MISTES eee. chet a nice seneiats sce as comet en cers: Be a 31 999 251 257 
PTACTE DR een, (ction ite cic bake Bale da 'og Heda ede » Spain 2 i 49 176 180 146 
TaN Al into Me neh ieee Moores arse Mere necro ag sano 33 AGRI 2.060 213 205 310 
1 Deed BAVC HSCs eR ee Gc ERE OE ROSS IONE he Soc 2,767 561 199 957 1.218 1,186 
TRS VAS ee Te Ns ee a orale area niche saonsyarare hace p wiekeus oe 36 15 939 "451 337 
GOUISE Vell Gupte tet: MORN, noe mar race: ners ernest Zs . a0 iv a 
DUNG ir Feces onary eae ee clear os + oale a 97 4 65 77 61 
Viana yyes Keene ya nie Pee ots ico ee stetensie aa frat alitorste-s: crtys 497 504 55 191 277 237 
Matane Bintciieonty ODE CIOICLCL Car SOIC BCROPONCLIO (CLC HERON ORG CaCO I nC) O carr Catan 7 91 31 230 268 344 
DIG CARIAO et a aye aii yp siewes sii eridiae sisinin 2a Weiss oe a a 590 499 398 
MMionit batinier mem ett. ce ste ernie eter elsim ts cee tee sins a oe oe Ag aa0 370 
Momnbriagnivaerteterte -leis.che daettes «aise rial etenecs <0 Pica 5 O58 & 543 99.958 93.471 31,284 
Vor Greet ee ete eee eevee viats ecto ten eria aie cancers ’ 3 ? 17 ? 29 ’ 198 ’ 205 226 
ING Wat GHaMOmel emrters ss qepaies Chace nucieiore a tetensieras oe iL is ee 160 168 
POT baAUiNe CREA. es Lar tat oreo iee Hereheati ste ae a aes 5 056 5 652 5,348 
BIT NG cons AOR Te COO CEectie CoC Teno incomes 1.561 1.286 17 z 49 "997 556 
HEV TTAO US Kaloometarevapefere eaten telat) sy <reregec oleh so sters sav = ttereuets vers te 75 19 416 478 803 
RIVLCTOHCUPIS OUD weve ccnctenc otel ers eke oc cavare ste evens ales oe a oA 37] 173 946 993 
VO Derive Meme enn were rains reclame «ches omnente ce 6 vei 918 101 760 697 935 
Rouyn RON er Megs 1s Rede rial) sus falecaks) aieteroiscehere eleceteitebels isisisirs 34 61 6 202 196 301 
Ste Awa tine meer ese esstetraas opie reoldieleqets ate a 74 25 285 298 385 
Sle anne cuSellavitlen semua ce cinabie eiectete ors Va 100 80 491 548 830 
Sibeallsn Cregeen rcrrter tare teak Novel) ste caretere ciate =. as 133 266 436 495 575 
St-Geonvesulistiactrmtsccsi-dtreti ae neccremcrotsian a o4 129 703 799 1,081 
Sina akon Tee AAG oA an cob Bike Gore ocecdo oO BEE He S 60 893 796 1,027 
(STR (eHE nF ee ac Po ees RR oo ee io eer eo sie Serre! 4 Hs a 495 435 633 
SEI CRO G Se Pes reteset ee ee oe al te ratcns ae sc ia 535 957 1,404 592 
Gis close, COME, a ooogu uno beoke soorecdouoduoooe ee 510 48 133 102 134 
Seitl lea ne PR Oe ors oman an eon Merete = ep " a 1,153 1147 1,407 
Sor piranha. opombebnmrcdeaoGosbuSanecSr ve i ia 1520 17642 9°830 
Sherbroo kena eet tee ee ea enter s - 39 652 758 1,374 
OTS Re ere ne ed, aah co cicero geaneinis alu suse tenn e siaalers oH a ioe dee 576 573 
{Maver nite |W thie Spegs5 5 aeenu ba hoocomcogo docmcae an aay 138 1,640 1,673 2,209 
‘APgoyisol aivalasechang anode eoddD Rouen Neer Aue UGdeCeer 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, |Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 30, 
_ 1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 























Quebec—Con. 
Vial Cd? OT oe ee ee casa manta eer eros 328 299 36 624 659 729 
Malleytiel dis Mon aoe teat a Renee rete aero 58 64 50 725 745 945 
Victoriavillon, cea tects Maseren erek iater ae 85 69 73 522 594 679 

Ontario? oe Noh oe es ete anne oe eee 13,161 13,698 8,858 69,041 71,466 99,323 
ATR DTION ei sschts See es a eee 21 12 17 83 106 90 
BAaTriO. sheet ee eee ee Ee 131 143 185 710 630 871 
Bellevilles ee eee. ot Dee hc re 19 27 28 721 807 635 
IBTACEDIIO G6 ocr eee tics sae ce a ee Oe 61 60 59 238 204 349 
Brampton Gye ete seeds ee eee eee 61 24 39 264 338 336 
Brantiord tek Se ee Oe 180 187 53 1,344 1,387 172.9 
Brock villes. ox2 6 aaa nace 1 PL ee cee 29 31 39 159 180 212 
GarletonsP lace eek cs sins elec mic acier U 1 2 95 109 167 
Glia tina, eerste che hice eee ae tee eee 267 Sire 328 590 788 1,227 
(WObOUTTE rte eee aetna cic eee eRe Cee 30 14 Bail 333 257 428 
Collingswood .7t eee La ee ee 16 26 15 496 548 620 
Cornwall eee Fe. eee ese NIN tr are eae 162 202 55 15352 1,410 1,822 
Orbs FUTIO. ects See eck ic Ai oer ee 14 30 1 302 213 419 
Ort: WranGegs s {ices <ieusrtee oe eae ee oe 4 5 10 103 135 130 
Morbo W Wliain Sie. -pacaceree tac tee cease ee 241 320 119 598 614 990 
Galt Fee e.g. nye et rekacn oi I 3, eee te 206 66 51 285 447 884 
Gananoqduerna, «can eee es ae eRe ee eeeon 10 13 if 90 74 130 
Goderich yc. ote Ss ees Pe tee ene 19 18 25 236 199 306 
CERI) a eR nt, ane eg Ce on ee SG oS Se oe 141 153 80 735 832 1270 
Hamilton coca tee ioe Gee RCe eee ae 907 984 553 4,514 5, 150 8,369 
Elie KGS IOUT: 5) <tr eet oe or ditt eee wets oe ae meee 17 Di 21 243 178 242 
Ingersoll Feasts dence Merce Oe oc ee Tee bone 43 46 14 PAY 136 348 
Kapuskasing... 5, stance een cecint Reine chee 52 54 29 201 207 290 
15100) > Alla ee ee ere ces meee el Oe ee 72 80 12 190 166 172 
SOMES COM tests ee Ae ee eee 198 166 154 751 742 OWE 
Kirkland Takes. a+ tenous «chee cen eee 155 95 18 337 325 528 
Kitchener! oe each ea eee ae mee erate 155 130 90 1,092 1,036 1,897 
EARN G CON ga tack: SA suk eee eee 31 66 8 289 314 515 
GIN ASGV Fp cn. Sakd Se no Ee ee ee 65 75 52 554 339 754 
TRiStOw Glee ur. io can Ste cn ee eer ian ieee nee ily 26 25 108 125 175 
On ON:.3 coe oe ee eee hs eee 694 Tea 469 B) OA} 1,839 2,880 
Mire lati dl "ed, a See ee ay oe a oy tm. og ny ae 14 18 15 275 216 585 
INGPANCE N.C colic cee Oe Sena ete nc cee RR eae 5 4 1 183 155 208 
Newel oron toca: Cian re one er er epee ep 301 239 118 1,092 1,340 1,341 
Niagara Walls:/2. cess sis sere cee ee scene eee 100 114 46 558 511 1,385 
North Bay. .itn teeter satel Cee ee eee 75 80 57 492 513 905 
Oakville noe SOR Be pee Sed eee re 185 190 552 116 374 292 
Ormiges ios ee te en ls Lees Coste oe 60 68 15 362 333 498 
Oshawa ois 2 ce een lee: ee Cae eee oe 98 156 88 7,665 1,979 6,939 
Ottawa. Scio ero RE oe eee eerie: itz 1,138 1,008 2,248 2,347 2,521 
Owen. Sound 4:0 c ess eee Ee eee 41 54 34 541 499 630 
IPATEVe SOUN CS: eek, See ene eee 5 4 3 110 90 140 
Permbroke sss ad 4 ee coe Pee ee ee 273 241 113 633 738 870 
022 41d 0 pee eRe eh his ee foc DA TID oro Goce 28 26 Pail 132 122 221 
Peterborough. te eee eee ee ee ee 41 45 20 1,338 1,375 6a 
PCO kM cactetercchn ee Ha tei Ree Eee 7 3 4 98 89 98 
PorteArthur oi. 2 kane ae ee 275 301 110 783 942 1G 117, 
PortiColborne@s23 a2 seen. er ee oe 2 16 297 256 555 
Prescottoink. cain es Bee nyse Oe = eee 123 97 33 295 393 328 
Renfrew....... is BA Se acs toe oe: ee oe 16 5 268 288 256 
Sty Catharinés.,%, Be leo ean nee et 118 250 87 i Pal 1,349 2,339 
StChomias': so. 5: yee cast tae ee ee ee ee 82 89 on 453 349 02 
SATA eee a ce ah aaa es ee cee 82 101 46 861 1,037 1,452 
Haulit Stes Marie accceeeia cine eon on ee eee 192 167 78 669 639 2,050 
STN COG; Mme cy Ne oa Lan ee Pe 172 34 297 123 259 
Sioux OOKOUts Nr eins hors a: « con renee ne: 20 19 19 99 92 75 
SMIGHSEB ATS yee keene. ete ee eet ae ee 18 26 ils 247 BRS 366 
StLAtrocrd an: actick Seen Ror Pee ek ee 24 28 30 289 293 546 
Sturgceon* Falls 2). © pear See oe ee 2 3 4 613 416 485 
DUCDUENS teaches 2: eee aes ee eee 174 216 95 1,045 947 1, 454 
ALP TTATNING Se Okc eo eee oe eb be eee 66 54 5 756 if 941 
VROTONtO. carer ion sete ee ce nee, 4,602 4,627 2,912 16,895 19, 656 22,168 
SE TENTON Sete cei .s Sea See eee ot eee 96 159 35 36 if 35 
Walkerton tetera cco ores Atarare Geet ARE eee: 38 48 21 243 186 412 
Wallaceburoainc sna. che ee oes ae 18 19 8 162 169 626 
Welland ey) c. 2) F seeoe een ee ame ee 85 64 11 559 534 1,513 
Weston: Sea. os shee atu, Se , e eee 197 291 260 898 lita! 783 
WindsOr sis... aot nase eee ere ee 443 357 251 5, 765 10,618 IP} (Ay 
Woodstock. Wet oe at 4 er We eee eee 34 33 12 180 15 260 

Manitoba #225453 coin note Rene ae eos 25298 2,514 1,997 8,966 8,338 9,431 
Brand onte fais eee ns ee oe ae eee oe 2 224 493 449 508 
Dauphine S4er7 gee eee oS ee oa ao ce: 13 if 12 257 181 252 
Lin Ones Baas eee cee eee oe he eh: 51 40 19 151 120 167 
Portage lasPrairie: ete oe ee ee eee 33 56 37 350 236 369 
"PHO Page st Gk Sains co Bt een ay Seen ene 3 14 3 46 42 28 
Winnipeg Meh een. ee hu eel erie cee eee 1,974 oa4e 1,754 7,669 7,310 8,107 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 












































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (2) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, |Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
askacchewaneqen tan koe oak eet dl okie ee 1,144 1,717 1,313 4,307 3,701 4,154 
| VENETO crite Stee Oe Bere, MERI a act a 40 100 29 73 65 59 
VEG OSEVS UV: ee tere et Sipe Pe ete gh weld SR le 168 256 148 450 357 484 
BORA Ae MONON Cs Ta atten? cote areer nines aes 48 65 114 249 240 264 
Rep OL Geos ie agi acs ass ce» cere + 5% 90 87 52 554 565 697 
IRRevihiVs HA 208 ee, ASE a a ene) Se emi RL 302 386 291 1,075 894 926 
Saskatoon Soci Gene er Ge tik RAP ae a een 303 432 300 1,170 1,014 18122 
SO MACLMGUPLONG Ate. | te sere ree rc tiers. ce ee 93 209 225 153 127 164 
SVV.G Vib Un Th reer ri errr dene ce ET et liye ot hin 8 2 42 49 60 fidh 69 57 
MOK CON eee ey ait chee ea Ske ee 58 133 94 506 440 381 
UR IIDEER UN ers teinst ne eee itso Aida sic PTR IES od «day 3 4,213 3,781 2,264 7,047 6,746 9,719 
ED Lev TSEORG Mee rey cepa etear cere ea etn Se tl BaD oe 19 21 13 174 126 292 
CEMA REM Strata te Lee eRe Oe oe Cees il aes 1,207 668 2,745 2,586 3,159 
rine Werks eek Nee ewe ec ome 29 36 59 139 152 121 
EG GLINRON COLE aeey Teac teenar aves nn ea Ara ha ieee ee. Dold 1,968 1,130 2,992 2,709 4,200 
EVGSOI cee chai s k. SEL Ct ee ee 39 46 109 83 243 
eGhibricl eC er ei ias ots Can ere ece so aiaceeees 343 280 237 512 409 735 
WM Reve HKG Ve S ary, 2m ees PRL, in Rae) Game bynes 141 109 41 422 435 564 
Regul) Gerepet Nery: Mrcos oho mA ee ig sets Sarl Os 99 121 52 254 246 380 
Wellowiknire Oticel@losed: an scene. ya hone Figures Included 18 | Figures Included 25 
With Edmonton With Edmonton 
BrivishyColumpiawe nes ene eee a eee 4,339 4,631 1,928 18,828 18, 410 25,729 
Clnilliwacknn) emery ee eet pane ote 60 60 52 666 368 492 
(Wourtena yet trees ie herr ey iets Hoenn anae ae 47 83 34 276 291 304 
WranbroOksneme te eee ee eee eas 33 9 44 158 163 204 
IE) AWSOME LEG ease a skier etter aoieie kore lo tauren 19 30 29 122 384 209 
POU OT Te cee a ens a coe ath 82 50 24 335 | 681 249 
Kam] oopststaincs wt as sot eats Peis 7 eek 1153 189 108 284 243 298 
Kelowna tee ome it ey eames aan 203 52 38 160 248 199 
MESSIONN OUD Yer en Koerner pater tata tele eho 44 313 35 295 224 316 
INN SHINO Metin Peerere tetera we Ee Me eee 60 62 1, 900 954 700 
IN@ISOnE tra ret lees weet eee: cae ieee 23 24 25 189 187 345 
New: VWiestminstermyie noe at oe oe eee ee 156 255 107 2,266 2,105 3,612 
[BPA ROA Soa eee Ae ree aa eee 25 18 1 122 146 228 
(Port Alberni acne cies: eee ee ie cele oe 53 46 10 309 548 254 
Prin Ce Georee neem. We coe. snk acne fe is Serie ae: 236 233 79 440 487 7A 
IBTINGEMEVUDELO Smee Meee eee eee ena er cc 461 479 39 353 256 447 
PrInCStOncenee re ee eee ere ee 21 21 4 55 54 61 
Giiesi1! eae ok ea ere Wah tee te ae Oe 9 ke Ek. 39 on 3 215 194 434 
Wiel COM WEI ean, nae alete tem neon tc ails ohare ot 2,055 1,799 884 9, 662 8,940 14,197 
NEEM ONE EEE Rick coche meu ie: 167 381 75 151 170 222 
Wa CEOMIEVS Ee Sas i ko bi ee ee ts eee Te ee 350 377 249 1,679 1,607 2,114 
Wititbelborsesnmeeviccecm wena cere istacisiers aetved ine 52 108 ua 191 160 132 
ROPE TI Pikes A bee Rn oper ues aoe A lr 2 eee 47,019 45,856 29,406 | 181,268 | 185,683 242,444 
INSEL GSN Rp eee ais cierto oohaniie hatte cle tie eae 28,794 26,320 16, 388 aie 121,945 170, 883 
Titevaa ules inn, COMbt es aeleae eye eee Cee ee Stier tec 18, 225 19,536 13,018 63,545 63,738 71,561 











1 Preliminary subject to revision. ; 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. : 
* Magog commenced reporting August 1, 1955. Previously included with Sherbrooke. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 








Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
1950 ean ty. ee aioe ss letersi ate os Os 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 179, 732 81,546 
UG Hille nreas were retys eves ae Ss circ 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 196,754 96,111 
LODZ ene Mee See ce esse 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
LOSS epee mis aici acithe eee ove Aes Ste ee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 201, 670 LAPP All 
TODAS Sheers cae ne enh ceca 861,588 | 545,452 316, 136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 165,199 131,685 
LOFAV OR MMVONG OS) seek cider 664,465 | 414,082 250, 383 51, 483 162,993 | 208,418 | 133,744 107, 827 
SY Cor raatoridetea) doe sd canons 719,169 | 479,454 | 239,715 50,560 | 167,355 | 254, 866 134, 397 111,991 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Estimated Month of September 1955 
Average 
Per Week Number of 
Provinces Receiving see ears mca 
Sen mencing at DagetE y Benefit 
thousands) Benefit Brackets) Paid 
INewfoundland&)~ seeds tee re etter 2-3 849 52,281 (238) 175,435 
iDpiaee) Mohyaaek Ile. 50.5 acgacesascdusoouadodoaue- 5 185 12,393 (46) 34,315 
INGV aI SCOULAM eens a Ee eter tore top en erage ee 6-3 2,587 143, 906 (3, 154) 457,904 
ING WL BTILNS WIC Kee ere eee ere eee oe 4-7 2,048 105, 628 (1, 983) 329, 846 
QucbeG) cet eee era ror is eo Ce ore Ee 32-2 (fs), AIL 864, 267 (25, 867) 2,517,647 
Ontario: 44-2 ee eae, Soe ee eee eee 42-] 27,561 | 1,034, 428 (23, 012) Selion audi 
Manito bate ene Reta osier oe oro ne ener. 4-9 2,284 121,817 (3,359) 353, 662 
Saskatcheéwanhcua. tage eee eee Pe oe oO 2-0 841 50, 601 Gi ctaye)) 145, 927 
Alber tal, 2s ae a a ie piace is corte a eee one ee eee ier 4-1 1,516 84, 840 (2, 407) 260, 613 
British Columbiaste eee eee ee. eee eee 10-1 7,621 235, 426 (5, 509) oleae 
Totaly Canadas septem peng Joosseee tere 109-2 Ol203ele2e 105.080 (66, 932) 8,180,068 
Motale Canad aweatcustenl oD) aaeen en eee eer ree 110-6 61,386 | 2,906,901 (74, 138) Si2csals 
totals Canadawsenbem bert p4en === nee 158: 8t 78,225 | 3,974, 847 (74, 121) PBA dayfll 





* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 

+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
INCLUDING DISABILITY CASES* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 





IMalew merase okie 


Malet ..:. 0-2 enue 


Mallets icc 


alec Sa Seen 
emule vases ee 


Saskatchewan............ 











Days Continuously on the Register 























Total | §2m¢ | 712 |.13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 
ess 
2,781|. 567| 933) 333| ° 574| 382 
9'484|" 518| 214] 302) 515| 353 
297 49 19 31 59 29 
549} 101 60 63 89 7 
378 69 42 44 66 57 
171 32 18 19 23 21 
7,208 | 1,748| 684] 810) 1,130] 921 
5,831 | 1,434] $64] 6621 893| 783 
13771 ‘314] 120} 1481] 9371 138 
5,353 | 1,237] 598| 667] 3860] 659 
4077 | ‘9801 450| 529]  662| 501 
1276] 248| 148] 138] 198] 158 
40,590 | 9,556 | 3,929] 4,595 | 6,245] 4,098 
25,836 | 6,899 | 2.620] 3,054 | 3.859 | 2/343 
14/754 | 2/657 | 1/309| 1/541 | 2/3861 1,755 
48,449 | 12,371 | 6,863 | 5,957 | 6,065 | 3,959 
32,110 | 8,857 | 5,403 | 4,055 | 3,486 | 2/204 
16,339 | 3,514] 1/460| 1,902] 2/579 | 1,665 
5,429| 1,357! 476] 701]; 762] 489 
3/238 | - 356] 297] 418] 400] 260 
2'191| 501} 179| 283] 362] 229 
2,850| 819| 267) 285) 390| 241 
1,651| 520| 138] 148} 1991 4113 
1199} 290] 129] 142) 191] 128 
4,213 | 1,252| 354] 418| 562| 352 
2'547| 811} 190] 223] 293] 190 
11666 | 441; 164] 195] 2601 162 
12,896 | 3,446 | 1,407] 1,604] 1,647 | 1,239 
8264 | 2/424) 964] 13087) 959] 692 
47632 | 1,022)  443| ‘'607|  688| 547 
130,318 | 32,454 | 14,871 | 15,523 | 18,324 | 12,418 
86,416 | 23,386 | 10/882 | 10,517 | 11/332 | 7,586 
43/902 | 9,068} 3,989 | 5,006] 6,992 | 4/832 








*Disability cases: September 30, 1955: 2,219 ( 
September 30, 1954: 2,643 ( 
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’ 


1,477 males and 742 females) 
1,808 males and 835 females) 


73-96 | 97-120 | 121 and 


over 
214 158 320 
192 136 254 
22 22 66 
39 41 78 

27 23 50 

12 18 28 
579 404 932 
469 313 713 
110 91 219 
413 273 646 
298 185 463 
115 88 183 
3,313 | 2,450] 6,404 
1,802 | 1,370} 3,889 
1,511 | 1,080} 2,515 
3,049 | 2,563 | 7,622 
1,707 | 1,505; 4,803 
1,342 |} 1,058} 2,819 
311 236 | 1,097 
193 122 692 
118 114 405 
155 141 552 
79 74 376 

76 67 176 
276 234 765 
151 153 536 
125 81 229 
773 574 | 2,116 
422 313 | 1,403 
351 261 713 
9,122 | 7,074 | 20,532 
5,340 | 4,194 | 13,179 
3,782 | 2,880 | 7,353 


Sept. 30, 
1954 
Total 


2,827 
2,596 
231 


623 
442 
181 


8,599 
7,318 
1,281 


7,432 
5, 860 
1,572 


56, 632 
40, 069 
16,563 


77,718 
58, 897 
18, 821 


6, 828 
4, 069 
2,759 


2,747 
1,712 
1,035 


6,589 
4,472 
Pile 


17,750 
12,980 
4,770 


187,745 
138, 415 
49,330 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims fled ati Loeal Oiices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending at end of month) 





ace Total | Entitled | ,,,Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to i " e Pending 
of Benefit 54 

Benefit 
INewdound landinestacs incase ee tes eee 1,148 830 318 il ilei0) 742 388 491 
Princestidwardvislandj.csasiodcostc sielerole ess 258 159 99 261 196 65 thi 
ING VAM CObLAI eter croc sie rare Are selenuns 4,287 2,316 1,971 4,148 3, 170 978 1, 238 
ING we BS TUnS Wi Ck? a sar tas ee rm rrserencan 2,951 1, 835 1,116 2,933 2,235 698 730 
ALTE OLY OR 5 is 6 vcie carci ee eee 23,949 14, 400 9,549 23,115 17,455 5, 660 6,698 
ONGArION. etre ie ioe oa wos oeabey 36, 084 22,329 ono 37,690 30, 899 6,791 6,791 
Missnt tol dearer tgs cittie a tteaten ied ear cant 3,509 2,182 1,327 3,406 2,051 855 647 
Daskm LOMOWAM sees ceeistn Miata «aa tis th otis 1,645 1,126 519 1,328 980 348 522 
END OT Lae Nee inn crsie Pris GIS Ke ee 2,910 1,796 1,114 2,499 1,802 697 909 
BTitisha@ oluinbideepere ermine. cenit 10, 821 5,492 5,329 10, 648 8, 526 2,122 2,013 
Total Canada, September 1955....... 87, 562* 52,465 35, 097 87, 158t 68, 556 18, 602 20,116 
Total Canada, August 1955........... 88, 627 49 283 39,344 93, 448 70,464 22,984 19,712 
Total Canada, September 1954....... 109, 548 60, 439 49,109 110, 207 90,798 19, 409 25,546 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,451. In addition, 13,683 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 834 were special requests not granted, and 714 were appeals by claimants. ‘There were 1,806 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants* 
sel NTT GIS Nee RO SOR DE DEM ODOR Seen TG OIG Les on eae eee Se. cero: 3,232,000 | 3,043,100 188, 900 
ae Beprem ber FR ANSE ARNE OSES CPR SON ASI OO ens RRC RE rnc eer ce 3,250,000 | 3,058,700 191,300 
Oot) of) gst aed SA OID ICRI ROSIE arc on aac 3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
INO WETIRD OI a cere eee erelc crarat chet deers Veotets. ccberetela siete: fondle acre okaravars enastrars terse seca 3,249, 000 3,039, 900 209, 100 
HI) SCOTILD CLR eee OT tee i esi eT io tiiene, craiee easier ale ars 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274, 500 
meee) SATA LIA TN Wet eam Orn CUM eyes arse co a alee tote Resa aso oGTs alcits ts a wane ence lati enact aPat SIS s Racao ace Ea oat 3,393, 000 2,961, 200 431, 8007 
SL p cay ea ey Poet ces ersiaice Rebates ele tetteis acto Rrates aur ait 393, ,961, : 
ge Tee eae, PIE Ra Goectne eat Mine Mar CRIP crtre CPoraoe NOR ea arn Cot. ceeN EST ties 3, 409, 000 2, 865, 600 543, 400 
IW VOB: 4 iicreB aI alan G's OO TLOS Gene Col Cote DIGIERD Oe ekoreplon Gmime Cin Ac ong ain car 3, 435, 000 2, 856, 400 578, 600F 
JAGR, 5:5 cicnmchl AS-7 5 bo DRS cower wo ania ie cin Lntncacane Gtrass oh Cracerncenrapae ficurresre oho 3,427, 000 2, 863,700 563, 300T 
INES a. dois aio GEER Oe Dec EI ORR ICs rch acne Oa SO IE ere a ea 3,224,000 | 2,905,500 318, 500 
ARTISTE 6 6 0S GER ES HIRE De CIEE RO Gao OTERO TO Oho CIC RN CRETE cae) cae CDEC oe apa eoricer ena rad 3,222, 000 3,012,300 209, 700 
AIR oso oOBbAR Ono 8 DRO O Rea DGCne non oan OS bo 0 pron mirormmc areca. 3, 268, 000 3,110, 900 157, 100 
JNTERTENG., 3 dabio bearable DORIS DINED E co Ub ERIDTA ot acai OG coe Paras Recrego acre Poissy cls COON mean let, 000 140, 000 


—————— OO nnn eee _ _ _c 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 
Household Commo d- 





— Total Food Shelter Clothing Onan tionmaities tng 
Services 
IE UES chide ce OREN Ato cs Orem a icles ate 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1.95 Os V.CAT eaten itt eno cle eee oe 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
195 l= Vi ea reese: persis ns Parnes 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952 ==V Care ee teens tcp ees Code oe ate 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
OBS = Yea Tete ntact reteset kos Sees oe 115-5 112°6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1054S AUIeUSUM ihe. cents ae ees 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Soe eay oak Acwossoaunussoooec 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117°6 
OGtODER MR tae Ho eee 116-8 113:8 127-4 108-4 eS 
Novem Der don teleh.dcitote een ee: 116:8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
Decem Derg. £ see. ae eee 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
LOSS ST AnUAar Vea css cee aor eres en ieee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 imlz(aul 118-2 
ebnuanvens ees eee ere 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Misr: Clave eagine lav tc. cakes sas cine sae ons 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
UN DTN LS Bok Nitkst: tae Re eee 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
DY h(i a es MOAR dite, icra rr a ana Pe 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
JUNG hl Bo ee ee ree 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
July sae ee eer eee 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 ioe 
HAUISUST it cei Aen erent 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
DEDCEM DEL, a sheerhe Ae ee et 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
October ince ee eee 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
ING MEG DOTn hens neo aeeieheres ea ore 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 


TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Total Other 
Household} CO™mo- 








Oct. 1st, | Sept. Ist, | Oct. ist, | Food | Shelter | Clothing |G, oration parks 
: = 

1954 1955 1955 cles 
(UNS rd olin’ eyelids 4 eee 103-0 105-1 104-8 101-3 109-7 100-3 103-3 110-9 
ee | Se eee 114-6 115-2 114-9 106-5 124-9 114-6 119-6 119-1 
Suinidiohn. . ie mac, hes 117-6 118-1 117-8 112-0 126-7 116-1 117-0 124-0 
Montreal: tee wie... ae 117-0 117-1 117-0 114-9 136-0 107-0 114-5 116-8 
Olan PLLA: Lie, 117-3 117-5 117-7 112-0 134-7 11-1 116-0 120-2 
Teronto.c.. An@aedh e 118-9 119-2 119-4 112-8 147-7 110-0 114-4 118-4 
Wineiebe eres) LE. iie6 116-5 116-6 112-8 126-6 112-4 14:1 119-4 
Ghelntocre evn 115-2 115-4 115-5 114-2 118-1 114-4 116-9 11455 
Hd Gnton= Calgaryewess sot 115-6 115-2 115-2 112-3 121-1 112-5 115-7 117-6 
Vancotor eet per ee 118-6 118-1 118-5 114-8 127-6 112-5 123-9 119-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER 1954, 1955 





























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 3 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
$ Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 

mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 

During | Existence} During | Existence| working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 

Time 

1955* 
TE V2 Gene 8 ee, ae 16+ 16 11, 106+ 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
LCL RS TEV EL? ee OO OR Met Ri A ee, a 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
IAG ere re kescials ag cnveisr susaieg uafeio. uh e+ 2 3 4 11 L708 1,956 13,971 0-02 
PATE teeta he ih Po A oes cate iitay 5 16 22 1,821 2,683 25, 912 0-03 
tbe a On nee = Oct eras et ea: 9 17 2 aot 3, 200 40,550 0-05 
PJD: Bore ech aoghce ay oii incon ee ae a oT 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
ANTS WS COC a ae ee 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
WUTC ie NS ARO? oN i eee Ee nee 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
DOD LEI DCT on Asa ire os oe on 16 32 17,957 22,547 | 212,400 0-25 
SCC Detar eh a susie he ok 6 11 21 4,737 23,368 | 378,760 0-45 
Cumulatvivenvouallses nates 3 54, 599 1,146, 008 0-14 
1954 

5 VC LUES oA Re Ba a eer, See 26T 26 10, 6447 10, 644 157, 074 0-19 
1 Aa) Se ON 7, Ree Oe 8 20 779 4,686 52, 250 0-06 
LUD Oana neat ean Menomena 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
SN Sg 108s OE erie SS ae Re ne an 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
MLA | ae sre a Ete Gk cee RE 8 22 2, 062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
AUER a eRe ro 7, Se ae ae 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
OLY Sree oe tee A ts asi 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
PATIOS ber aa tec eee ees ee he Rete cote oO ls 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
SUS) OF SNC OW OFS) ee, 2 lw Sent A 14 21 8, 597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
OGECODET pag tee te ae he ails Sess 21 30 17,965 26,279 | 310,003 0-37 
Cumulative totals.......... 157 58, 052 907,496 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 19355 (1) 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1955 


Loacina— 
Fallers and buckers, 
Campbell River, 
IBC. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Meaford, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory 
workers, 
Downsview 
(Toronto), Ont. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Motor vehicle and parts, 
diesel locomotive, 
stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning 
factory workers, 

London, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ConsSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and 


apprentices, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Miscellaneous— 

Truck drivers, 
labourers and heavy 
duty machine 
operators, 

Montreal, Que. 
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12 


4 


24 


37 


me 


1,940 


(*) 
135 


13,800 


1,349 


100 


1,150 











335 


500 


1,400 


38, 000 


2,700 


276, 000 


26, 900 


1,050 


14, 000 





Sep. 23 |For scale differential under 


Apr. 20 


Sep. 21 


July 11 


Aug. 19 


Sep. 19 


certain conditions; concluded 
October 21; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
starting rates, extension of 
vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holiday, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
union shop, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and_ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


Sep. 30 |For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Sep. 29 |For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay; concluded Octo- 
ber 15; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Sep. 28 |For a closed shop union agree- 


ment with increased wages; 
concluded October 17; re- 
turn of workers pending 
reference to Quebec Labour 
Relations Board re certifi- 
eation, and further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 1955 (') 


ot 
oau0e_0 000Ow>“0eoOoOha“$jaoeo*e®yoeCs~0Meoqoq“*®q2~“ OSES ey eee 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, —_ i 
dese naw Estab- ees , ate Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working Cee 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1955—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utimities— 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 1 25 475 | Aug. 26 |For anew agreement providing 
employees, for increased wages, job 
Ottawa, Ont. classification and union 
security, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded October 22; con- 
ciliation, federal, and 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1955 
LogciIne— 
Loggers, 2 291 1,000 | Oct. 18 |For anew agreement providing 
Gordon River and and 20 for increased wages for fallers; 
Meade Creek, B.C. concluded October 21; return 
of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
MINING— 
Gold and copper 1 65 325 | Oct. 19 |For a union agreement 
miners, providing for increased wages 
Noranda, Que. and reduced hours from 48 
to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay; concluded 
October 25; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 8 1,386 3,930 | Oct. 18 |For a new agreement pro- 
Southwestern viding for increased wages, 
Ontario. standard work-week for all 


with same take-home pay, 
fringe benefits and other 
changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded October 24; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Rubber and Its Products— 


Tire and pillow-foam » 400 950 | Oct. 5 |Protesting order forbidding 
factory workers, smoking except at two rest 
Port Whitby, Ont. periods per shift; concluded 


October 7; return of workers 
pending negotiations; in 
favour of employers. 


Miscellaneous Wood 


Products— ‘ ; : ; 

Veneer and hardwood i| 154 400 | Oct. 26 |Grievance against foreman in 

flooring factory veneer department; uncon- 
workers, cluded. 


Woodstock, Ont. 


Metal Products— (4) a 
Motor truck factory 1 178 1,380 | Oct. 20 |For anew agreement providing 
office workers, for increased wages and 
Chatham, Ont. time-and-one-half for over- 


time, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 1955 () 














Number Involved Time 
rue ne Loss in Date } : 
cecupation, Estab- Man- Baran Particulars (2) 
Locality 1 Workers | Working & 
Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1955—Concluded 











Structural steel 3 442 iL 7AGY5) Oct. 26 |For a new agreement providing 
fabricators and for increased wages, reduced 
erectors and mining hours from 423 to 40 per week 
machinery factory with same take-home pay, 
workers, pension and welfare plans, 

London, Port Rand formula for union dues 
Robinson and and fringe benefits, pending 
Welland, Ont. report of conciliaion boards; 

unconcluded. 

Washing machine and 1 1,160 700 | Oct. 31 |Protesting dismissal of a shop 
boiler factory steward for being absent 
workers, without leave; unconcluded. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, 

Chemicals, etc.— 

Fibrous glass factory 1 336 5,700 | Oct. 6 |For a new one-year agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages 

Sarnia, Ont. seniority, fringe benefits and 

extension of pension and 
welfare plans, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 

Chemical factory 1 27 190 | Oct. 22 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, shift 

Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTiLiTirs— 
Water— 

Seamen, 1 aD 1,060 | Oct. 1 |For anew agreement providing 

Saint John, N.B. for increased wages and 
overtime rates, following 
reference to conciliation 





board; unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 535 indirectly affected. 
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New Year’s Message, Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


(Continued from page 1361) 


of industrial disputes—the disputes we never 
read about—are settled directly by the 
parties involved without strike action. 


Through the agreements negotiated in the . 


past year, Canadian workers have continued 
to improve their working conditions through 
wage increases, shorter hours, longer vaca- 
tions, additional statutory holidays and 
various other fringe benefits. 


Aside from usual seasonal variations, the 
employment outlook for 1956 has many 
elements of strength. 


Agricultural income is down but most 
other primary industries show few signs of 
weakness. The strengthening of the con- 
struction, manufacturing and transportation 
industries has stimulated production in a 
wide variety of other manufacturing and 
service industries. 


Another indication of strength for some 
months to come is the limited accumula- 
tion of business inventories over the past 
year. Not the least encouraging indication 
is the continuing confidence of business and 
investors in our future, and there is every 
reason to believe that employment generally 
will be higher this winter than it was last 
winter. 


This does not mean that there will be 
no seasonal unemployment. This winter, as 
in every winter in the past, we are having 
a decline in employment during the cold 
months. 


It is not likely that seasonal unemploy- 
ment can ever be entirely eliminated in our 
cold northern climate. However, during the 
past year a concentrated effort was begun 
aimed at reducing seasonal unemployment 
in this country—an effort in which employer 
groups, organized labour and governments 
at all levels are co-operating. 


It is now the policy of the federal Gov- 
ernment to do everything possible to 
arrange regular government contracts and 
undertakings so that they will have the 
maximum effect employment-wise during 
the winter months, and a Cabinet directive 


to this effect was sent to government 
departments and appropriate government 
agencies last summer. As a result, an 
increased number of contracts for new con- 
struction, maintenance and repairs now 
require work on them to be carried out 
during the winter months. The procure- 
ment of materials and supplies, in some 
cases, has also been timed with the same 
object in view. Provincial and municipal 
governments are taking steps along the 
same line. 


Last winter national publicity and educa- 
tional efforts were undertaken to support 
activities in local communities where it was 
realized most of the promotional work to 
increase winter employment opportunities 
must be done. 

Encouraged by what in most instances 
were experimental efforts last year, the 
federal Department of Labour and the 
National Employment Service are increas- 
ing their support to local efforts this 
winter. Local Employment Advisory 
Committees and local National Employ- 
ment Service offices together with provincial 
and municipal bodies, employers and others 
interested, are combining in many areas to 
increase the local level of employment. 


Inside renovation, decoration, mainte- 
nance and general clean-up can be increased 
in homes, offices and plants this winter if 
active publicity is given to the idea of 
doing this work during the winter months. 
The efforts of our various governments 
must necessarily be limited, and what will 
be done must be considered only as an 
initial impetus to what is hoped will be 
broad support by business and industry to 
educate all Canadians not to put off until 
spring what can be done in the winter, not 
forgetting that business and industry are 
themselves large consumers of goods and 
services. 

“Why Wait for Spring...Do It Now” is 
the slogan adopted by those organizing this 
winter’s seasonal employment campaign. 
Let us all keep this thought in mind during 
the next three of four months. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only Z Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a LaBour GAZETTE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 


Government Publications, Ottawa. 


Explanatory Note to ‘‘Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than .9°9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 


major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 


workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6:9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14:0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 8: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2:4 
per cent, but less than 6:0 or 7:0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio-of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. -All areas,-and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 


the local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. : 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 


supply factors operative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. ‘This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 1125. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiere, Port 
Alfred, Roverval and ‘St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke .and Magog; ‘Trois Rivieres 
includes Trois Riviéres and Louiseville; 
Toronto includes New ‘Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Hrie and 
Port Colborne; Vancouver-New Westminster 
includes Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central: Vancouver Island_in- 
cludes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port 
Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 109 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 





(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 


area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each 


month). 


The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 


tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 


to have a job while applying for another one. | ; 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
Nevertheless, the 


figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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Gow could outlive yore tietowee! 
Fifty-two per cent more people are living past 60 now than in 1921! Your 
chances of living to be 60 and older improve every year, thanks to higher 


standards of living and medical care resulting from the advancements of 
modern science. 


Are you making sure that your EXTRA years will be secure, free from 
dependance upon others? You can be sure by investing NOW in a— 


Canadian Government Annuity 


Meg : 
S35 


fo come due at 50, 60, 65 or other ages 









Annuity plans are available to suit your individual 
need. Any resident of Canada between the ages of $ 
#t and 85 is eligible to buy a Government Annuity. 


Find out—right now—how you can buy a Guaranteed Retirement Income 
during your earning years. Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE (who will call at a time convenient to you), or mail the 
coupon below—POSTAGE FREE. 





FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 








| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 





TO: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES "~~" 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) oie 
Please send information showing how o Canadian Government Annuity can bring 
me retirement income at low cost. 
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